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MR. SPEAKER’S INDISPOSITION. 
The House being met, the Clerk at the 
Table informed the House of the un- 
avoidable absence of Mr. Speaker, owing 
to indisposition :— 


Whereupon Mr. Mellor, tlié ‘Cairman 


of Ways and Means, proceedéd ‘to the 


Table, and after Prayers, took the Chair | ‘ 


as Deputy Speaker, pursuant ‘ta ‘the | 
Standing Order. 


THE KENT AND ESSEX FISHING: * 
GROUNDS. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether he will consent to lay upon the 
Table of the House the Report of the 
Assistant Hydrographer to the Admiralty 
referring to the deposit of mud on Kent 
and Essex fishing grounds, for which a 
Motion stands on this day’s Paper ? 
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Tue CIVIL LORD or tae AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. E. Ropertson, Dun- 
dee), who replied, said: The Report in 
question is of a confidential nature, and 
cannot, therefore, be made public. 

Masor RASCH: I should like to 
ask whether the reason for not laying the 
Report on the Table is not because it is 
the Report by an official of the Depart- 
ment who reports hostilely of the De- 
Corer: ? 


My. £. KOBERTSON : No. 


leans RASCH: I shall repeat my 
ynestion on, Wednesday the 27th. 
‘ORDER OF THE DAY. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY BILL. 
LORDS AMENDMENTS CONSIDERED. 
Lords Amendment in page 2, line 13, 


after the word “ compensation,” to insert 
the words— 


“(2.) The foregoing enactment shall not 
apply to any agreement for assurance against 
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injury which has been made between workmen 
and their employer before the date of the passing 
of this Act, and which subsequently to the said 
date shall be approved by two-thirds of the said 
workmen voting in the prescribed manner, or 
to any future accession of workmen in the same 
service to such agreement. 


(3.) Nor shall‘it apply to any such agreement 
made after the passing of this Act which shall 
have been | tery as aforesaid, and in respect 
= ~— the Board of Trade shall have certi- 

eda— 
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i. That it provides reasonable compensation 
in all cases of injury from whatever 
cause incurred in the course of employ- 
ment ; 


ii. That the compensation is paii from a 
fund to which the employer contributes 
not less than one-fourth ; 


iii. That it shall have been certified by some 
actuary, approved by the Treasury, who 
has exercised the profession of actuary 
for at least five years, that such funds 
and the contributions thereto are, in his 
opinion, duly proportioned to the con- 
tingent liability. 


(4.) The Board of Trade may make rules for 
taking the votes of workmen by secret ballot 
in such a way as to ensure that they vote freely 
and without constraint ; and it may from time 
to time, at its discretion, require such votes to 
be taken anew after the lapse of any period of 
not less than three years; but, in the case of 
seamen and others employed afloat, the Board 
may make such provision for enabling them to 
give their votes freely and without constraint 
as shall in its judgment be suitable to the re- 
quirements of their employment,” 


read a second time. 


*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
AsquitH, Fife, E.): I rise to move that 
this House do disagree with the Amend- 
ment. I do not propose, in the few 
observations with which it will be my 
duty to trouble the Hoyse ime support pf. 
the Motion, to go overagain the prdghdt 
which was very thoroughly travelled on, 


the subject of the general guestipn of? , 
7 parthntit— namely, the Treasury—that 


contracting-out, both in the’ DeBatés “dh 
the Report stage and on *thé’: Phi 
Reading of the Bill in this House.* * But, 
Sir, the Amendment which has been 
introduced in another place, and which is 
now under consideration, as is obvious to 
all who read it, goes far beyond the more 
limited proposal of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Crewe, which was rejected 
by this House on the Report stage, and 
if it is assented to it will not only 
permit, but I go further and I say 
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it will challenge and invite employers 
wherever they can to resort tothe 
machinery provided by this Amendment 
to obtain the assent of the prescribed 
proportion of workmen to place them- 
selves outside the operation of the law 
which has been enacted by Parliament, 
not witha view to particular cases, but with 
a view tothe general protection of life and 
health in the industrial operations of the 
country. In our judgment, this proposal, 
for reasons I shall state, is mischievous 
in substance and impractieable in. form, 
and the Government would regard its 
adoption by this House as fatal to the 
Bill. I shall therefore ask the House to 
reject it as it stands. Before I criticise 
the details of this extraordinary proposal 
I must make one preliminary observation. 
The question raised by this and by 
similar Amendments is sometimes repre- 
sented as if it were an issue between 
those who are in favour of and those who 
are opposed to freedom of contract. Sir, 
it is nothing of the kind. These who 
are responsible for the framing of this 
Amendment, and those who in this House 
will advocate and support it, are as 
strongly opposed to freedom of contract 
as are the Government themselves. The 
very terms of the Amendment involve 
the admission that the individual work- 
man in this matter cannot be left face to 
face with his employer to make a free 
bargain with him. Let the House look 
at the general scope of this proposal. In 
the first place, nobody is to be allowed 
to contract himself out of the law unless 
the scheme has been first submitted to the 
inspection and approval of a Government 
Department. Is that freedom of con- 
tract ?, In the next place, even after 
stligts, gage éy9lsis obtained, the men are 
cnet ty lesnAdwed to assent to the en 

nless it bas been certified by an officia 
si oe abt by another Government De- 


a8: hat I may call a reasonably solvent 
Heanc!l arrangement. In the third 
place, under this scheme it is to be in 
the power of two-thirds of the meninany 
employment to coerce the freedom of the 
remainder, to deprive them of the privi- 
lege Parliament intended they should 
have. This may or may not be a reason- 
able and practicable plan, but I wish 
at the outset to say in the strongest 
possible terms, whatever may be said for 
it or against it, it is not open to those 
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who advocate it to array in their support 
the well-worn platitudes about freedom 
of contract. Let me proceed to examine 
the scheme itself. If this Amendmeut 
were incorporated in the Bill it is obvious 
it would be in the power, and it is in- 
tended to be, of each employer and each 
body of workmen in the country, by a 
private arrangement between them- 
selves, entirely to exclude the operation 
of the general law. In approaching a 
proposal of that kind one has got to con- 
sider how far it is likely to be taken 
advantage of by persons who are anxious, 
if they can, to exempt themselves from 
the obligations of the law. Under the 
Employers’ Liability Act of 1880 free- 
dom of contract is allowed. That Act 
imposes a very small and, as we think, a 
very inadequate measure of responsibility 
upon the employer, but, nevertheless, in 
order to avoid and get rid of that com- 
paratively light obligation a very con- 
siderable number of employers have 
taken advantage of the freedom the Act 
gives them to enter into arrangements 
with their workmen which prevent their 
relying upon the law. It is our case that 
the provisions of the Act of 1880 are in- 
adequate. It is the object and intention 
of the framers of this Bill to impose upon 
the employers of the country, not, in- 
deed, an excessive, not an unreasonable 
burden, but the measure of liability 
which publie opinion recognises they 
ought to bear. Therefore, every  in- 
ducement there was under the Act of 
1880 for the employers, if they could, to 
get outside the operation of the law will 
be multiplied, I will not say by how 
many times, but intensely and enormously. 
And, further, these motives will operate, 
these inducements will stimulate with 
greater force and greater intensity just 
in operation as the employer belongs to 
the class of what I may call bad and 
unconscientious employers. You have 
not to consider, and I trust the House 
will not consider, this Amendment from 
the point of view of great Corporations like 
the London and North Western Railway. 
I have no doubt that they are excel- 
lent employers in their relation with 
their workmen, and they can afford to 
be so. Although they are nominally a 
private company, yet, as they employ 
60,009 men and control the means of 
communication over a large part of the 
country, all that they do is more or less 
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public and subject to the criticism, super- 
vision, and action of public opinion. This 
Bill, however, is intended to protect, not 
merely the employés of great Cerpora 
tions like: that, but it is intended to 
protect men in small shops and factories, 
where the employers not inftequently are 
men of little or no capital, where they 
have to carry on business with starved 
and impoverished appliances for safety, 
and where the men may often be re- 
cruited from the lower strata of the 
industrial population, deficient in intelli- 
gence, self-control, and independent feel- 
ing, and therefore disposed to assent to 
conditions which, if they were more 
organised and acted under a stronger 
sense of corporate power, it would be 
impossible for a master to impose upon 
them. This is a state of things which 
exists in various parts of the country, 
and which this Bill is intended to meet, 
and the House cannot consider properly 
its practical operation unless it keeps 
in view the factories and workshops of 
that class as well as those of the great 
employers of labour. What does this 
clause propose todo? It proposes that 
in every instance, big or small, it shall 
be in the power of employer and work- 
men to enter into an arrangement, subject 
to the conditions laid down, which 
will, for three years at least, and may 
for an indefinite period, deprive those 
workmen of the protection the law in- 
tended to give them. Let me dispose 
of one fallacy which is current on this 
subject. It is said that an arrange- 
ment of this kind entered into willingly 
binds only the two-thirds who have 
assented to it, and that the remaining 
one-third will still be able to rely on 
the legal liability of their employers. 
[An hon. Memper: Hear, hear!] An 
hon. Member opposite assents to that. 
It really tasks one’s credulity—I was 
going to say it was an insult to one’s 
intelligence—to be asked to believe any- 
thing of the kind. When an employer 
has got the assent of two-thirds of his 
men and the approval of Government 
Departments, he will be entitled to say— 
“No man shall enter into my employ- 
ment unless he is willing to do so on the 
same terms as others; it shall be a con- 
dition of service that a man shall con- 
tract himself out of the law, and shall 
take my scheme in substitution.” I 
cannot imagine a more nugatory or un- 
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intelligible proceeding than for an em- 
ployer to go through this cumbrous and 
dilatory process, and only get as the 
practical result the exclusion of two- 
thirds of his men, who have actually 
voted for the proposal, from the general 
scheme of the law. No, Sir, depend 
upon it, wherever this condition is put 
in force, in that employment, certainly 
for three years, probably for all time 
to come, no man will be entitled to hold 
his master liable in respect of the pro- 
visions which are laid down in this Bill. 
I will take the matter in its first three 
stages. The first condition is that you 
shall have a certificate from the Board 
of Trade that the agreement or the 
scheme between the masters and the men 
provides reasonable compensation in all 
eases of injury from whatever cause in- 
curred in the course of the employment. 
That is to say, the Board of Trade, by 
some machinery not defined in this 
clause, for which no provision is made 
and which does not at present exist, 
is to have cast on it the duty of investi- 
gating and giving the stamp of its 
approval and disapproval to every one of 
these schemes. That is a preliminary 
step to be taken before the men are to be 
consulted. Now, what is the meaning 
of it? I want the House to consider the 
task that is to be imposed upon the Board 
of Trade. What is the meaning of 
“reasonable compensation” ? I will take 
an illustration. The London and North 
Western Railway Company, under their 
scheme of insurance, provide that in 
respect of the higher class of their 
employés, those receiving between £2 
and £3 a week, in case of death or per- 
manent disablement » sum of £100 shall 
be awarded. Is that reasonable com- 
pensation? Ido not kuow; but this I 
know— it is not the compensation which 
a jury would give. I am quite sure if 
one of those men—if the relatives of 
these men killed by accident due to 
negligence—appealed to the Law Courts 
there is not a jury in the country who 
would not give two or three years’ 
wages instead of that £100. More 
probably the amount would be £300 or 
£400. Of course, the question is whe- 
ther the certainty of getting the £100, in 
all events—whether the accident was due 
to negligence or not—is sufficient to 
make it reasonable for a man to fore- 
go his chance of getting £300 or 
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£400. That is a very difficult question, 
which has been solved in a different way 
by different companies, as, for instance, 
the Great Eastern, which gives £130, 
Which is reasonable? How can the 
Board of Trade decide? It is impos- 
sible to look at this matter as one in 
which you can lay down in a Schedule 
of an Act of Parliament or in a set of 
Rules of a Department a scale of com- 
pensation which shall be applicable to all 
cases of employment. You cannot do 
anything of the kind. Take the case of 
railways, take the case of mines, take the 
case of textile factories, and then take 
ordinary workshops. You cannot, even 
if you take the first class, ascertain what 
is reasonable compensation, unless you 
go into the different conditions of employ- 
ment, and unless you take into account a 
multitude of special circumstances affect- 
ing different cases. Why, to do that 
you would tax the resources of a whole 
Government Department, even if it had 
nothing else to do. You are throwing 
on the shoulders of the Board of Trade 
at the very outside a task of enormous 
magnitude and complexity, for the dis- 
charge of which it does not possess the 
available resources, and for the due exe- 
cution of which neither that nor any other 
Department is fit. To go further, I say 
it is a most intolerable thing that you 
should introduce a Governmeat Depart- 
ment in this matter. Why, only the 
other day in another place, from which 
this Amendment proceeds, a scheme pro-* 
posed by the London County Council for 
betterment was rejected largely on the 
ground that the arbitrator was to be 
appointed by one of the Government 
Departments. The noble Lord said— 
“ What could be more monstrous than to 
introduce the nominee of a Govern- 
ment Department to determine a diffi- 


cult question like this? It would 
be sure to give rise to friction 
and political disagreements.” Well, 


if that is applicable to a question 
like betterment, how infinitely stronger 
is the argument when we come to 
such a proposal as this—to introduce the 
nominees of a Government Department 
to supervise every scheme which may 


be proposed in any factory in the 
country, I say you are imposing 
a task which would be, if ‘carried 


out, an impossible one in regard to its 
magnitude and complexity ; but not 
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only that, you would be bringing the Go- 
vernment into a sphere in which it has 
no right to meddle, in which it is an in- 
truder, in whieh it would cause friction 
and dissatisfaction between employer and 
employés; and not only so, but dis- 
satisfaction and disagreement between 
one body of employés and another body 
of employés. This would react unques- 
tionably upon. the general position 
of the Government itself. That is 
the first stage. I now come to the 
second. And here let it be observed 
another Government Department is in- 
troduced in the shape of the Treasury. 
When the Board of Trade certifies that 
the compensation is reasonable—as to 
which, I think, I have said sufficient— 
then the Treasury has to step in and 
send down an actuary, whose duty it will 
be to investigate the solvency of the firm. 
This is the serious proposal, which is sent 
down to this House with great pomp and 
circumstance, which we are assembled 
here, on a Wednesday afternoon at the 
end of the Session, to discuss. Was there 
ever such a proposal made before? The 
Treasury is to beome responsible—for it 
will be made responsible in public opinion, 
at all events, as it is responsible for 
the certificate—for the solvency of 
these funds. Let me point out—and 
this is only one instance among many 
that I shall not cite—as an illustration 
of the extraordinarily crude and ill-con- 
sidered character of this proposition, that, 
although this official of the Treasury is 
to go down in the first instance and 
certify, yet after he has once paid this 
visit he is apparently never to appear 
upon the scene again. The fund is to go 
on, having got its imprimatur from the 
Treasury, and it is to receive no further 
examination from the official. But the 
very next month the fund may be- 
come insolvent. When the fund re- 
ceives approval it is-all settled, but in 
six months’ time its pecuniary position 
may be wholly different, and the work- 
man living in this fool’s paradise may 
find, like so many others who have 
invested their money in Building Societies, 
when the time comes that the concern is 
rotten and that there is not a penny in 
the locker to pay him. But that is not 
all. The next point is the employer's 
contribution. This is to be at the rate 
of not less than one-fourth. When this 
scheme first issued from the brains 
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of its authors there was no provision 
whatever for the quota of the em- 
ployer’s contribution. As it was passed 
in Committee and the Report stage, 
the employer was not to contribute 
any fixed proportion. The workmen 
might contribute £99 19s. 6d. out of 
£100 and the employer 6d., and that 
would be sufficient. But that was too 
much even for the House of Lords. At 
the last moment, on the Third Reading I 
think, Lord Wemyss, who is not easily 
shocked by even the extremes of indi- 
vidualism, introduced the Amendment 
providing that the employer in future is 
to contribute not less than one-fourth. 
That was a modest compromise. If you 
will lay down in an Act of Parliament a 
minimum contribution which is to entitle 
the employer to exemption, you will soon 
find that that minimum would become 
the maximum, and for a very good 
reason. The employer would say— 
“ Here is Parliament, which, no doubt, has 
thought out the facts of what is a reason- 
able amount for the employer to contribute. 
I am entitled to assume that Parliament 
had before it materials and evidence 
when it arrived at such a judgment, and 
if, therefore, Parliament thinks that 
when I have contributed one-fourth I 
ought to escape scot free, I accept the 
judgment of Parliament, and 1 will con- 
tribute one-fourth.” Of course, there may 
be, and no doubt there will be, employers 
actuated by philanthropic motives. Bat 
that is not the kind of employer 
for whom this Bill is intended. The 
employer for whom it is intended 
would make a calculation. With his 
certificate and his contribution of one- 
fourth he would say he was safe for all 
time to come. It is difficult to calculate, 
out of 100 accidents in the future, how 
many will be accidents due to the negli- 
gence of the employer or some person in 
his employment, or tothe omission of some 
precautions for protection; but I am 
perfectly satisfied that a very large 
number of cases—probably 25 per cent. 
—that is to say, a quarter of the accidents 
which will occur in the course of the year, 
will be of such a kind. What is the 
result ? The employer is to get rid of his 
liability if he contributes one-fourth. He 
will therefore, in a large number of 
cases, contribute no more, and in some 
eases less than the amount for which 
he would be legally liable if there were no 
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fund at all. Thus I do not hesitate to 
say, so far as one can forecast the future, 
he will be the gainer and not a loser by 
afund of this character. Wel!, I now 
wish to pass to what is a still more im- 
portant point. The scheme is to be put 
in operation if two-thirds of the workmen 
voting by secret ballot under the Rules 
prescribed by the Board of Trade 
approve. That, again, is an improvement 
—it is only fair to make the admission— 
in the form of the Amendment as first 
presented to the House of Lords. As 
this Amendment was origivally framed a 
bare majority of the workmen would be 
able to carry a scheme of this kind into 
effect, but the House of Lords wisely 
substituted for a bare majority a majority 
of two-thirds. I ask the House to 
examine this point with some minuteness, 
It is said that when you get a vote of 
two-thirds hy ballot you may be confi- 
dent it represents the free unrestrained 
opinion of the men. Whois to vote? The 
persons apparently who are for the time 
being in the service of the employer. 
They may be persons who entered his 
service a week before; they may be 
persons who leave his service a week 
after; they may be persons—I am not 
using the expression in any offensive 
sense—selected, because the employers 
may confidently calculate upon their vote. 
We are told that it is a very inconsistent 
thing for us, who call ourselves democrats, 
to attempt to dispute the applicability of 
vote by ballot to a case of this kind. We 
are strong supporters of the ballot as 
applied to political and municipal affairs ; 
it is an enormous protection to the voter ; 
but our belief in the ballot is a reasonable 
conviction and not a superstitious wor- 
ship. In the first place, persons entitled 
to vote must be qualified persons in some 
way or other. They must, either by resi- 
dence or by some kind of continuous 
interest in the subject-matter, be persons 
qualified to express an opiviou upon it. 
In the next place, in the carrying out of 
the ballot you must have something in 
the nature of a register, in order to deter- 
mine whether or not A or B who claims is 
entitled to vote. Thirdly, it is essential 
to the secrecy of the ballot that the vote 
should be taken by a disinterested public 
authority ; and, fourthly it is still more 
essential that the voter who votes by 
ballot should be protected from undue 
pressure beforehand, and protected in the 
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secrecy of his vote both at the time and 
afterwards by stringent provisions in the 
way of fine and imprisonment. Which of 
these conditions are satisfied here ? AsI 
have pointed out, the persons who vote are 
persons not only of a fluctuating class, 
but casually and for the time being in the 
service of the employer. In the next 
place, there is no authentic record to 
tell us who they are. Further, there 
is no provision as to the manner or 
authority by which the ballot is to be 
taken. There is also no provision as to 
who is to settle the issue which is to be 
determined. Reference has been made to 
a recent ballot taken on the London and 
North Western Railway, in which it was 
said that I had spoken of undue pressure 
or intimidation. I did not say that, but 
I did say that the form of the question 
put to the men—although I have not the 
least doubt it was put in good faith—was 
most misleading. If that was the case in 
a great undertaking like this railway, 
with the ballot conducted under the eye 
of public opinion, what security have we 
against the form in which the ballot may 
be taken in some hole-and-corner factory 
or workshop in some obscure part of the 
country? But, lastly—and this is im- 
portant—you have no provision in the 
section, and you cannot introduce any, 
which would provide where the employer 
or any workmen seek to put pressure on 
an individual or body of men to induce 
them to vote in a particular way, or if 
after the ballot is taken the way in 
which people have voted is divulged, the 
offenders shall be punished. It is said 
tnat the Board of Trade may make 
Rules for the taking of votes; but 
the unfortunate Board of Trade, which 
has already got the duty of certifying 
the reasonableness of the scheme, 
has no compulsory power to give 
sanction to its Rules by the smallest 
pecuniary fine, and thus it is to lay down 
a nugatory Code which any one may 
violate at will! Yet you are told there 
is sufficient protection for the workmen, 
and that we who object to this sham, 
pinchbeck imitation of thé ballot are 


guilty of some kind of treason to 
democratic principles. You cannot 
have a scheme which in all its fea- 


tures is more impracticable and more 
absurd. I hope I have now said enough 
to show that this is an Amendment which 
the Government cannot possibly accept. 
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We have been told that the House of 
Lords has not for the first time, by putting 
this Amendment into our Bill, been per- 
forming a mission recently undertaken, of 
protecting the people against their own 
Representatives. The voice of the people, 
muffled and distorted in this representative 
Chamber, speaks with clear and authentic 
accents in another place. Somewhat 
opportunely, at the very time this question 
has to be decided, an occasion has arisen 
which enables us, at any rate in 
one particular instance, and in re- 
ference to this particular matter, to 
put that view to the test. I daresay the 
House may have heard of the Accrington 
election. A gentleman whom some of us 
know is standing as the Conservative 
candidate for that important industrial 
constituency. I understand that during 
the past week he has been perambulating 
the division expatiating on the advan- 
tages of mutual insurance, protesting his 
devotion to freedom of contract, and 
drawing, for the benefit of his provincial 
audience, a very stirring and ‘pathetic 
picture of the House of Lords in its new 
character of emancipator of the working 
man. Somehow or other, it appears that 
even the Conservative working man does 
not want to be emancipated by the 
House of Lords. I daresay the House 
observed from the newspapers yesterday 
that this gentleman, having been brought 
to book by the working men of the con- 
stituency, has come to the conclusion 
that although it might be expedient to 
make some provision for an existing fund 
like that of the London and North 
Western Railway, so far as contracting 
out of the Bill for the future is concerned, 
he will have nothing whatever to do with 
it. If I am to ascertain the voice of the 
people—lI confess it may be a prejudice 
—I would rather go and seek it and hear 
it in a popular constituency, such as the 
Accrington Division of Lancashire, than 
in the House of Lords. Whatever may 
be the result of that election, it appears 
to be clear that, unless this gentleman 
recants his recantation, whichever of the 
two candidates is returned, he will come 
here pledged to vote against what the 
House of Lords has done in regard to 
this Bill. He will come pledged to do 


so with the mandate—ay, and at the 
express request—of one of the greatest 
industrial constituencies in the country. 
Are we in this House going to accept, at 
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the dictation of another place, a proposal 
which even a Tory candjdate, appealing 
to an industrial constituency in Lanca- 
shire, does not venture to support? We 
are not. We regard the acceptance of 
this Amendment as fatal to the Bill ; and 
we ask the House to disagree with the 
Lords Amendment. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House doth disagree with 
the Lords in the said Amendment.”— 
(Mr. Secretary Asquith.) 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN  (Bir- 
mingham, W.): Mr. Deputy Speaker, I 
regret very much the decision which the 
Government has arrived at ; but I con- 
fess that I have no reason to be sur- 
prised at it. The other day the Home 
Secretary, addressing a meeting of the 
Eighty Club, referred to this . matter, 
and he then stated very clearly that, in 
the opinion of the Government, such an 
Amendment as that now before the 
House would be absolutely fatal to 
the Bill, and would make it a piece of 
waste paper. He, at that time, did not 
appear to be aware what the Amendment 
was. He entirely misdescribed it. Ee 
stated that in any case where an em- 
ployer obtained the assent of 51 per cent. 
of his workmen, he would be able to 
coerce the whole 100 per cent. to con- 
tract themselves out of the Bill. Since 
then the right hon. Gentleman has had 
an opportunity of studying the Amend- 
ment more closely, and to-day, no doubt, 
he has given to the House a substan- 
tially accurate account of it. The right 
hon. Gentleman has entered very largely 
into a detailed criticism of this Amend- 
ment. He has dealt with it paragraph 
by paragraph, and he has taken excep- 
tion to its provisions, and has brought 
several practical criticisms to bear upon 
it. It would be much more interesting 
to follow my right hon. Friend with re- 
ference to those criticisms if we could 
agree as to the principle of the Amend- 
ment. No ove is here to say that the 
wording of the Amendment is neces- 
sarily perfect. Even the Bill is not 
absolutely perfect. It might be capable 
of some amendment or alteration. But 
if the Government is right in saying that 
the effect of the Amendment is to make 
the Bill waste-paper, then, of course, 
it is unnecessary for us to meet the de- 
tailed criticism upon the Amendment. 











15 Employers’ 
The objection is not to the details of 
the Amendment, which might be altered, 
but to the principle of the Amendment. 
What is the view of the Government 
and of the right hon. Gentleman with 
regard to this question? He gave us an 
indication in his speech just now. It 
appears that the right hon. Gentleman 
who, as I have had occasion to say be- 
fore—I hope not in any offensive sense— 
has not had a very large practical ex- 
perience of manufacturing industries— 
it appears that he is of opinion that there 
exist in this country great numbers of 
unconscientious employers who are so 
anxious to escape from the obliga- 
tions of common sense and common 
humanity that they will absolutely 
shrink from no step to avoid them. 
My right hon. Friend suggests that these 
unconscientious employers will coerce 
their workpeople, and he even went so 
far as to indicate the opinion that if a 
ballot of the workpeople were taken they 
would introduce bogus workmen in order 
to give them a majority. That isa most 
unsatisfactory foundation for legislation 
between employers and employed. To 
take so unfair or injurious a view of any 
large number of employers in this coun- 
try is certainly not the way to promote 
good feeling between classes. I do not 
say that there are not among employers, 
as among workmen, individuals who 
might justly be subjected to such criti- 
cism, but I say that is not the general 
character of the industrial employers of 
this country, and it is not fair to suggest 
the existence of any such large class as 
that as a reason for this legislation. But 
there is another point. Granting he is 
right in the unfavourable view he takes 
of a large number of his fellow-country- 
men who happen to be engaged in 
manufacture, and granting that there are 
a large number of these unconscientious 
employers. [Jnterruption.] I did not 
interrupt the right hon. Gentleman, and 
I do not know why the Irish Members 
should interrupt me. I think that, at all 
events, they might observe the usual 
courtesies of Debate. But if my right 
hon. Friend is right, and assuming that 
there does exist a large number of these 
employers, my right hon. Friend is abso- 
lutely inconsistent, and his Bill will not 
successfully deal with them, for what 
will his Bill do? It will force everyone 
of them to insure ; and unless he goes a 
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great deal further, and prohibits insur- 
ance as well as contracting out, I tell him 
the result of the Bill will be undoubtedly 
to remove the pressure which now exists 
upon employers to take every reasonable 
precaution, because it will induce every 
employer who fears the consequences of 
his negligence to protect himself by in- 
surance. Therefore, I say the whole 
argument of the Home Secretary is based 
on a wrong principle, unless it be carried 
in application a great deal further than 
I think my right hon. Friend has any 
intention of carrying it. The Home 
Secretary commenced his speech by what, 
I think, might be described as killing the 
slain, by protesting against the excessive 
application of the doctrine of freedom of 
contract. Iam not likely to set forth 
any extreme doctrine of the view of free- 
dom of contract. Freedom of contract 
is very well where people are absolutely 
free, but where they are not free you 
have aright to interfere. In fact, the 
interferences of the Legislature with 
freedom of contract have been so numer- 
ous of late years that I do not think we 
have to consider anything more than the 
question whether a particular inter- 
ference is or is not for the benefit of the 
persons concerned. If it be, then I, for 
one, am not going to set up any abstract 
doctrine of freedom of contract. But, 
Sir, the Home Secretary went on to 
describe the Amendment in what I think 
is incorrect language. He said that it 
would enable, and stimulate, and in- 
duce the majority of employers in 
this country to place themselves outside 
the law which is intended to impose 
upon them a liability for negligence. No, 
Sir ; that is really not the practical effect 
of this Amendment. Even if it had the 
wide operation which my right hon, 
Friend supposes it will have, the effect of 
it is not to place employers outside the 
law, but to place them under an alter- 
native which is contemplated by the law, 
and it will only place them under this 
alternative when this alternative is, in 
the opinion of persons principally con- 
cerned, better than the law. The object 
of my right hon. Friend is to say to the 
working classes of this country—“ Here 
is a law which we have provided for 
your benefit. Although you may be able 
to show us that you are offered something 
much better you shall not have it. You 
shall have our law, and you shall have 
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nothing else.” That is thecase. I will 
give an illustration. It may be said, 
what would be thought if at the time of 
the passing of a Ten Hours’ Bill employers 
were allowed to contract out of it? I 
will answer that by putting another 
question—namely, what would be thought 
ofa Ten Hours’ Bill if 10 hours were 
made compulsory, not only the maximum 
but the minimum. numbers of hours of 
employment, and that an employer who 
was in advance of his time and ready to 
adopt an eight hours’ system would not 
be allowed to do it? Our contention is 
that whilst providing as a minimum the 
law you ask us to assent to, you should 
not shut out the possibility of going 
beyond and in advance of it. The right 
hon. Gentleman stated the other day the 
principle of his Bill. He said that the 
Government wished to make it an in- 
flexible and invariable rule that em- 
ployers should be liable for neglect of 
precautions which humanity prescribed. 
It has been stated again and again by my 
right hon. Friend, and again and again it 
has been refuted, and I assert—and it 
cannot be controverted—that this Bill, 
in regard to its principal clauses—I am 
not speaking of such a clause as a sub- 
contractor’s clause, and the injurious em- 
ployment clause, but of its principal clause 
—does nothing to increase the liability of 
the employers in cases in which their own 
negligence is concerned. That point was 
dealt with before—not by my right hon. 
Friend—no thanks to him—but by the 
previous Government. All that is being 
done is to put on the employer liability for 
accidents of which he can have by no pos- 
sibility any control Whatsoever. Y ou cannot 
induce the employer to take greater pre- 
cautions by punishing him for accidents 
over which any precautions he may take 
will have absolutely no influence what- 
soever. And that is all that the Bill 
does. I do not say on that account that 
the Bill is a bad or a wrong one, or not 
very advantageous to the working men. 
The advantage of the Bill is that it does 
supply to the working men compensation 
in a number of cases in which they other- 
wise would not get it. But it is a mis- 
take and a misapprehension of the Bill 
to say that in giving to the working man 
this compensation it gives him at the 
- same time greater security against acci- 
dents. The cases in which it gives him 
compensation are cases in which the 
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accident is due to the carelessness of & 
fellow-workman, over whonr the employer 
capnot by any possibility have any con- 
trol. It is absurd to put forward this 
idea of vicarious responsibility. You 
cannot make a workman more careful by 
imposing extra liability on the employer. 
If you want to make a workman more 
careful you must put extra liability on 
him, and not upon some other person. 
We all know the old story of the Irish 
landlord who said that if people thought 
to bring pressure upon him by shooting 
his ageut they were very much mistaken. 
I would apply the same argument 
to the question now before us. If 
you think that you are going to make 
the workman more careful by punish- 
ing his employer you are very much 
mistaken. And that is what the Bill 
proposes to do. The novelty of the 
Bill is that whereas, before, the liability 
of the employer was confined strictly to 
cases in which it might be supposed that 
he had been able to exercise some control 
over the accident, now it is extended to 
cases over which, more or less, the em- 
ployer has no control whatever. I say 
that, under those circumstances, the argu- 
ment which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary gave for repudiating 
this Amendment falls to the ground. It 
is not true that the principle of this Bill 


}is that additional inducements will be 


given to employers to takeall possible pre- 
cautions. It is not true thatemployers under 
this Amendment will be able to contract 
themselves out of the law altogether. 
They will only be able to contract them- 
selves out of this law by undertaking 
liabilities and responsibilities which are 
greater than the law imposes upon them. 
Therefore, under the circumstances, I am 
not at all surprised to find that at the con- 
clusion of his speech my right hon. Friend 
indicated the real object of the Govern- 
ment stratagem. We know what it is, 
and the country knows what it is. The 
Government want a cry against the 
House of Lords. The attack upon the 
House of Lords, which was made by my 
right hon, Friend, is no doubt, in his 
opinion, a good electioneering stratagem. 
Well, Sir, we shall see. We look for- 
ward hopefully to that Election to which 
he has referred. It is all very well for 
the right hon. Gentleman to make fun 
of the declaration of Mr. Hodge, who, it 
appears, does not go further in regard 
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to this matter than some score or more 
of the supporters of the Government 
weut on the Amendment of the hon. | 
Member for Crewe. But the right hon. 
Gentleman is mistaken in saying that Mr. 
Hermon Hodge has recanted his opinions. | 


| 


He has said from the first the porad 








thing. He thinks it is a monstrous pro- 
posal of the Government to interfere 
with these existing agreeincnts between 
employers and employed, aud to that ex- | 
tent, at all events, he entirely approves 
of the Amendment. The Government | 
have not said so much as that. They 
might have placed themselves right, at 
all events, with some of their own | 
supporters, if they had said that they | 
were now prepared to accept the pro- 
posal of the hon. Member for Crewe ; 
but they rejected the Amendment of the 
hon. Member. They opposed it on pre- 
cisely the same argument as that on | 
which they now oppose this Amend- | 
ment of the House of Lords. In my 
opinion, the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Crewe absolutely | 
illogical. You have no right whatever 
to make any exceptions at all unless you | 
are convinced that they are for the 
advantage of the people concerned. If | 
they are for the advantage of the people | 
concerned, if an agreement of this kind | 
is to the advantage of the London and | 
North Western Railway Company, or of 
Messrs. Tangyes, or of Messrs. Watson 
and Todd, whose Petition I presented to- 
day, then it would be equally to the 
advantage of any other workpeople who 
hereafter might be able to obtain an 
exactly similar agreement. You cannot 
logically shut out those future agree- 
ments, provided they are equally as good 
as the agreements of to-day. No, Sir, | 
the decision is to be come to on the prin- 


is 





ciple. Is this agreement a good agree- | 
ment? If it is a good agreement in the 


case of the London and North Western | 
men, it is good for everyone else. If it 
is not good for the London and North | 
Western Railway, then I entirely concur | 
with the right hon. Gentleman, and | 


I think the Government would be 
right in rejecting the Amendment. | 


Now, Sir, let it be understood what the | 
Government is doing in order, as I say, 
to establish a ground of quarrel with 
the House of Lords. They are going 
deliberately to throw up the whole of 
this Bill because they cannot get their 
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way on the question of contracting out. 
The right hon, Gentleman says that they 
do that because with that provision in 
it the Bill would be so much waste 
paper. But setting aside that provision 
for a moment, what does the Bill do? 
It will include every workman in the Go- 
vernment service, and all seamen and 
domestic servants and those other classes 
of persons who are under contract of 
labour, and who are not included in the 
present law. It will abolish the doctrine 
of common employment; it will estab- 
lish special liability in the case of dan- 
gerous employments; and it introduces 
the liability of the first or principal con- 
tractor in the case of work being under- 
taken by sub-contractors, And these ad- 
vantages are secured to everybody, even 
if this Amendment were carried. Even 
if it were accepted by the Government, 
the Bill which the Government say 
would be then waste paper would give 
the advantages to which I have referred— 
would give the opportunity and chance of 
compensation to every workman in the 
country except to those who would con- 
tract outunder its provisions. Now, is it 
the opinion of my right hon, Friend, does 
he pretend that, even if this Amendment 
were carried, the vast majority of British 
workmen would contract out? It would 
be an extraordinary thing to say if he 
say so. It would mean that for some 
reason or another, because the whole of 
the workpeople of Great Britain are 
under coercion, for instance, or because 
they believe in the advantages of these 
funds, they are going to contract out 
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|of this masterpiece of legislation which 


my right hon. Friend has brought in. 
He will not say that. I do not suppose 
he thinks that as many people will con- 


| tract out as I believe will do so. I admit 


that I am of opinion that as these agree- 
ments become better known and are ad- 
vertised they will be more popular, for 
wherever they have been established 
they have widely spread. My right hon. 
Friend is so satisfied that his Bill is 
better than any alternative which can be 


| presented, that it is impossible that he 


skould not think that the people who 
will contract out must be a small 
Yet, in order to prevent this 


of these agreements, my right hon. Friend 
is going to sacrifice the whole of the 
advantages which the Bill gives to every 
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workman in the country. Well, Sir, that 
surely is not treating the Bill in the best 
interests of the working classes. Even 
accepting the view of my right hon. 
Friend, surely it would be better that 
nine-tenths, or three-fourths, or even one- 
half of the workpeople of the country 
should have these great advantages ; and 
later on the matter of the exceptions or 
of those contracted out might be further 
considered. But I goa step further. I 
am bound to consider, after all, is the 
condition of these people who contract 
out quite as miserable as my right hon. 
Friend represents? Just consider what 
advantages those who accept these agree- 
ments have over those who are outside. 
In the first place, they will obtain com- 
pensation—and this is a condition in the 
Amendment—for every accident. Surely, 
the importance of that must be seen by 
the House. I do not want to repeat 
figures, but it was recognised in the 
course of the previous Debate that the 
number of persons who will be dealt with 
by this Bill, whose accidents are due in 
any measure to any kind of negligence 
contemplated by the Bill, will not be 
more than one-third of the total number 
of the people injured. Two-thirds of 
the total injured, people who ought to he 
just as much the objects of consideration 
and sympathy as those for whom we are 
now legislating, will be shut out from 
any compensation whatever. Under an 
agreement of this kind, every one of those 
will obtain reasonable compensation. I 
believe that this is the fact which has 
induced the framing of these agreements 
in @ vast majority of cases. This is the 
temptation which has been found irre- 
sistible by the workpeople to whom such 
agreements have been offered. But there 
is another point. They will obtain this 
compensation in every case promptly and 
without litigation. I read in The Times 


this morning an interesting letter from | 


Mr. Falkiner, the Recorder of Dublin, 
before whom a great number of these cases 
have been tried, and he points out that the 
Bill increases the probability of litigation. 
because this question of negligence, 
especially with respect to the negligence 
of a fellow-workman, is an issue of great 
fineness and difficulty of determination. 
There is difficulty as to the facts, and 
there is difficulty as to the principle in- 
volved; and Mr. Falkiner gives an 
illustration which I will venture to give 
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It is a case that came 
before him of a man who was crushed 
between a movable engine and a pillar 
of a hopper. That case was tried in 
three Courts, and only after three trials 
was the decision given; and then it was 
decided that the man had contributed to 
the accident that led to his death, and the 
widow and children obtained no com- 
pensation at all, That decision may be 
right or wrong; but, as Mr. Falkiner 
points out in the letter, there are a great 
many cases in which there is legal con- 
tributory negligence, but in which, not- 
withstanding, the workman can hardly 
be charged with moral negligence. 
Especially is this the case with railway 
servants, where the train of service is so 
great that a time comes when the man 
becomes careless, and breaks down under 
the stress, and when by legal negligence, 
but not by moral negligence, he suffers an 
accident whereby he is maimed or killed. 
These cases ought to be provided for. In 
some way or other they ought to be 
compensated ; and they are compensated 
| by these voluntary agreements, but not 
under the Bill. Then, lastly, by these 
‘arrangements which the right hon. 
|Gentleman is so anxious to destroy— 
[ Cries of “No !”}—well, I will say, so 
ready to destroy—the employer makes a 
|large coutribution towards the funds ; 
and, in spite of what the right hon. 
Gentleman has said just now, and to 
which I will refer again, I believe that 
in every case the contribution of the 
employer is very much larger than any 
liability which he can incur under this 
Bill. There is another illustration of 
that in The Times this morning. Ina 
letter from the Secretary of the Ship- 
owners’ Federation it is pointed ont that 
within the last few weeks over £700 has 
been paid promptly in compensation for 
the loss of life which took place on our 
coasts in the recent gale, and that not in 
| one single case could the compensation 
have been claimed under the Bill. That 
must be the case in a vast number of 
instances; and it does appear to me, 
under those circumstances, that the 
people who consent to these agreements 
do not need any coercion at all. The 
temptation is itself quite sufficient with- 
out supposing those very iniquitous 
| proceedings which are suggested on the 
|part of the unconscientious employer. 
The right hon, Gentleman has criticised 
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in detail the Amendment which is before 
the House. He complains that the 
Amendment provides for interference by 
a Government Department; but surely 
it is too late in the day to complain of 
the work of interference through a Go- 
vernment Department. There are plenty 
of cases where the interference is quite as 
great as anything contemplated by 
this Amendment. Look, for instance, 
at the duties which are thrown 
upon the right hon. Gentleman’s own 
Department in regard to the regulation 
of mines. There are numbers of cases in 
which Inspectors are called upon to 
exercise discretion and to say what is 
reasonable. The right hon. Gentleman 
makes fun of the wording of the Amend- 
ment, and asks how the Board of Trade, 
or any Government Department, can say 
what is reasonable. An Inspector of the 
Home Office has to say it every day of 
his life, and, as a rule, he does not find 
any difficulty in deciding, and his decisions 
are accepted by all parties concerned. 
Then the right hon. Gentleman says that 
the Amendment would make the Treasury 
responsible for the solvency of the funds. 
It does nothing of the kind. It makes 
the actuary appointed by the Treasury 
responsible for a Report as to the suffi- 
ciency of the contributions. That is not 
a question of reason or hypothesis. That 
is a question of actuarial computation of 
the contribution. The liability is per- 
fectly well known, and any actuary would 
be perfectly well competent to say to- 
morrow whether the contributions are or 
are not sufficient. It is what is done 
every day in connection with another Go- 
vernment Department in reference to the 
Friendly Societies, whose quinquennial 
valuations are submitted for criticism and 
approval. And let me ask the right hon. 
Gentleman another thing. He is anxious 
for the solvency of the funds; and he 
represents that a workman, after haviug 
made an agreemeut of this kind, will 
probably find himself, when he has been 
maimed or injured, with a fund insuffi- 
cient to provide compensation. I believe 
that that is absolutely impossible under 
the Amendment. The contributions 
being sufficient, the fund must be solvent. 
But what provision does the right hon. 
Gentleman make for the solvency of 
firms ? In the case of a fund the money 
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will be there ; the money will be made 
and paid out of the pockets of the em- 
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‘fund will be there to meet any demands 
'npon it, But in the case of some of 
those unconscientious employers to whom 
the right hon. Gentleman referred—or I 
would rather say in the case of the im- 
pecunious employers, which is a much 
more frequent case nowadays—what 
security has the workman for his com- 
pensation ? I was told the other day of 
cases in the North of Scotland, where 
quarrying is a large and important 
industry. There are little masters, who 
employ two or three people in the work 
of quarrying, and these masters are them- 
selves little more than workmen. They 
have no capital to speak of, or none at 
all. Now, if in such a quarry there is a 
fall of rock, and if there is a case of 
negligence such as is coutemplated by 
the Bill—where this fall takes place in 
consequence of the action of a fellow- 
workman—it is almost impossible, unless 
the employer should be insured, or unless 
he has previously established such a fund 
as this Amendment provides for, that the 
employer can pay, and then the workman 
will go without compensation altogether. 
Then my right hon. Friend stated that the 
contribution of the employer fixed in the 
Amendment was one-fourth, and he said 
that, in the first place, one-fourth of the 
contribution would be less than the actual 
present liability under the Bill. I do not 
think that that is the case. I entirely 
dispute the accuracy of the estimate 
which my right hon. Friend has made of 
the number of accidents which , would 
come under the Bill. I believe it is 
much more likely to be 10 per cent. than 
25 per cent., as he states. But if he be 
right, what reason is there to suppose, 
when it is perfectly evident that the 
liability of the employer under the Bill is 
greater than the contribution, that the 
workmen of that employer will accept any 
agreement of the kind ? Why should 
they ? The employer can only tempt 
two-thirds of his workpeople under the 
Bill to accept such an agreement by 
offering a beneficial arrangement or one 
which they think to be eminently in their 
favour. I confess I should be glad if this 
were the only detail on which the objec- 
tion of the Government is founded. If it 
were, I should advise the House to meet 
| the objection by raising the minimum of 
| the employer’s contribution. But, even 
taking the figure as it is, if it should turn 
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out, as my right hon. Friend anticipates, 
that the proportion of one-quarter is less 
than the real liability of the employer, 
then no agreement will be accepted by the 
workpeople. My right hon. Friend went 
on to say that the provision for taking 
the ballot was unsatisfactory. I do not 
believe that the ballot is necessary at all 
in the matter. I have had a very con- 
siderable experience of the views of 
working people upon this question, I 
sit for a constituency which is almost 
entirely composed of working men; I 
continually meet with them and talk with 
them, and I am convinced that they have 
sufficient independence not to enter into 
agreements of this kind unless they 
distinctly believe that such agreements 
are in their interests. But does my 
right hon. Friend believe in the truth of 
the extraordinary supposition that, under 
the provisions of this Amendment, an 
employer isgoing to engage a number of 
bogus workpeople for the purpose of 
their outvoting the men in his employ- 
ment on the question of contracting out of 
the Bill? It is absurd for anybody who 
knows anything at all about the condi- 
tion of the manufacturers of the country 
to suppose that any employer in his 
senses would attempt to do anything of 
the kind. And is it not certain that if 
such an attempt were made the bona fide 
workman would go before the Board of 
Trade and say that the ballot had been 
taken under conditions not calculated to 
preserve the freedom of choice of the 
workmen ? I think my right hon. Friend 
must have been driven very hard before he 
resorted to such an argument. Then my 
right hon. Friend says that this 
question has not been put fairly 
before those workmen who have ex- 
pressed themselves in favour of the 
Amendment. But does my right hon. 
Friend believe in his heart that the ques- 
tion has not been put fairly to the North 
Western men, and that in whatever 
manner the question has been laid before 
them their answer to it would not have 
been just the same? Does he suppose 
that the issue is not understood by every 
workman employed by the Railway Com- 
pany? Ido not know whether my right 
hon. Friend travels much on the London 
and North-Western line. I do, and I 
know what the workmen say to me, and 
I am perfectly certain as to the current 
opinion of all ranks of the service in 
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reference to this subject. I may say that I 
do not regret from a Party point of view 
the decision of the Government in rela- 
tion to this question, because I am per- 
fectly certain that it will undoubtedly 
tell in favour of ourselves. Of course, 
we cannot speak with confidence until 
you give us the opportunity of testing 
the opinion of the country upon the 
point, but we, for our part, are perfectly 
ready to test that opinion, because we 
eqnfidently believe that the result will be 
in our favour. I do not desire to do an 
injustice to the intelligence of my right 
hon. Friend the Home Secretary, by 
suggesting that he believes that in what- 
ever manner the decision of the North 
Western men had been taken the result 
would be different as far as regards the 
great majority of them. I say that the 
bjeoctions of my right hon. Friend to the 
form of the Amendment are objections 
to detail, to be easily met if they con- 
stitute the head and front of this offend- 
ing, as long as my right hon. Friend 
opposes no absolute negative to the 
principle of the Amendment. There is 
one other argument which has been put 
forward by my right hon. Friend to which 
I must advert, and that is if these agree- 
ments are entered into they will deprive 
the workmen of the advantage given to 
them by this Bill, through the pressure 
it will put upon the employers to take all 
necessary precautions against accidents. 
Now, I have pointed out upon a previous 
occasion that that is not the result—that 
the inevitable result of destroying these 
agreements will be that the employers 
will enter into arrangements’ with 
Insurance Companies which will re- 
lieve them from all liability under this 
Bill. In that case you will get rid of 
all stimulus to the employers to take all 
necessary precautions. Ido not say that 
that will be the result in the case of 
humane employers, or that the putting 
an end to these agreements will in their 
case prevent them from taking the neces- 
sary precautions for the security of their 
workmen, but in the case of exceptional 
employers the effect of destroying these 
agreements will be to relieve them from 
the very pressure which my right hon. 
Friend wishes to put uponthem. But 
do the agreements relieve them from 
pressure ? Nota bit of it. As long as 
you have these mutual insurance funds, 
which are contributed to by the workmen 





{COMMUNS} 


and employers alike, both workmea and.| thought it was too much to hope that in 
employers have an equal interest in lessen- the’ lifetime of even the youngest man 
ing as much as possible the charges upon | present such a scheme would be brought 
those funds. I am entirely with my | into existence. His right hon. Friend 
right hon. Friend in desiring that this | (Mr. J. Chamberlain) had laid down 
additional stimulus to prevent accidents | very clearly in his speech that the House 
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should be applied, but I want it to be | was discussing a matter of principle— 


applied to the workmen as well as to the 
employers. I want it to be done. You 
cannot apply that stimulus so effectually 
in any other way as by means of these 
voluntary agreements, under which the 


namely, whether there was or was not to 
be contracting out of the Act. He quite 
| agreed that, if the principle of contract- 
| ing out were once admitted, a way might 
be found by which the principle could be 





funds contributed by both the workmen ! carried out. His right hon. Friend was 
and the employers will be drawn upon to| not very much in love with the Lords 
meet charges arising from accidents, and | Amendment, and anyone who had heard 
under which, therefore, both parties will | the criticisms of his right hon. Friend 
have a direct pecuniary interest in lessen- | and also of the Home Secretary would 
ing the number of those accidents. I) féel that the Amendment was not one 
concede that my right hon. Friend is thgt the House could accept. He sym- 
right when he says that if this Amend- | pathised very much with the view his 
ment were to be allowed to remain in the , right hon. Friend entertained, and he 
Bill it would lead to a great development | wa8 very sorry to do anything by legis- 
of the system of these mutual insurance | latio’ which would at all interfere with 
funds ; but I admit frankly that that is Friendly Societies, or with the excellent 
exactly what I should earnestly desire to | feeling which might be created by them 
see brought about. Even now I should | between employers and employed. 
be glad to see some general and universal |Those hon, Members who had some ex- 
system carried out, extending to every | perience of the railway world knew what 
workman. But the House is not pre-|a great deal of trouble and exertion had 
pared for that, and perhaps the right hon, to be undergone before such insurance 
Gentleman was right in thinking that | funds could be established. He wished, 
the country is not prepared for it. Thea! however, to point out that there was 
the next best thing that can bedone is to | nothing in the Bill which entirely did 
give every facility for the making of | away with the benefits that such funds 
mutual arrangements, and if they prove | conferred on the workmen. Having a 
to be so popular as to be widely adopted, | great sympathy with these funds, when 
what remains to be provided for by legis- | the hon. Member for Morpeth (Mr. Fen- 
lation will be very small indeed; the wick) brought in a Bill a few years ago 
general result being that by voluntary | providing the contracting-out of the 
agreement, if not by legislation, we shall | Employers Liability Act should be en- 
obtain what ought to be the object of all | tirely forbidden, he placed on the Notice 
who wish well to the working classes— | Paper of the House a notice of oppo- 
namely, a surety that every sufferer from | sition to the Bill, his view being that by 
every accident incurred during employ- opposing the Bill he should protect the 
ment shall receive such compensation as | interests of a Society in which all the 
it is in our power to give. | Northern Members take a considerable 

Sir J. PEASE (Durham, Barnard | interest—the Northumberland and Dur- 
Castle) said, everybody admitted that if | ham Miners’ Provident Society. When 
an insurance scheme of a large, sweeping, | he had had his notice for two years on 
and comprehensive character,such as had | the Paper he was waited upon by a 
been advocated by the right hon, Gentle- | deputation of his own employés, who 
man, could be carried out, it would effect | said to him, “ We want to call your at- 
a great amount of good. But it would tention to our position in this matter. 
be a most difficult thing to carry it out,; We object to contracting out of the 
in view of the variety of interests that | Employers’ Liability Act, because it 
were involved, the differences in the | is a question of lives and limbs with 
conditions of labour, and the differences | us and not one of compensation, and we 
also in the conditions under which people | believe our lives will be safer if we 
lived. Under the circumstances, he ; remain under the power of the law and 
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are able to bring before the Law Courts 
all those employers who by dereliction of 
duty put their men in jeopardy than if 
contracting out is allowed.” They 
added—* Look at the question yourself. 
Do you think you would be safer under a 
contracting-out system than if you were 
liable to be brought into the Law Courts 
as one of those employers who had not 
done what was right in providing for the 
safety of life and limb?” They asked, 
what would compensation be to them if 
they lost a right hand, or a leg, or their 
life? He believed that the argument 
which was thus put before him had not 
been used in 
extent to which the miners in his district 
felt it ought to have been used ; and so 
on their behalf he asked the House not 
to allow contracting-out of the Act. In 


the Northumberland and Durham Miners’ | 


Society there was no provision for con- 
tracting out, but there was an under- 
standing that the men would not take 
the employers into Court. 
had been a success. 
had never got from all the employers 
the 20 per cent. asked for, but a very 
large number of the employers had 
always contributed 20 per cent. of the 
meu’s contributions to the fund. Hon. 
Members might have noticed that in the 
Debate in the House of Lords Lord 
Londonderry, who was one of the largest 
coalowners, said that, whatever was done 
with the present Bill, his contribution 
would continue to be the same as at pre- 
sent. The Society came into existence 
in 1862, and in 1880, when the present 
Act was passed, there were 70,633 Mem- 
bers. In 1892 the Members numbered 
114,000, and although 1892 was a year 
in which there was a three months’ strike 
in Northumberland and Durham, the 
number of the men who contributed 
to the fund increased by 1,200, although 
the miners were even short of the neces- 
saries of life. The revenue had risen 
from £45,000 in 1880 to £100,000 in 
1891, and even in 1892, in spite of the 
strike, it amounted to £75,000. He was 
one of the trustees of the fund, and he 
was glad to say that hardly a week passed 
but he was consulted as to the invest- 
ments. He believed that above £170,000 
were invested at the present time. It 
was clear, therefore, that this fund had 
not gone back, although there was no 
provision for contracting out of the Act. 
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this Debate to the full | 


The Society | 
It was true that it 
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In 1882 nearly 14 per cent. ofj the 
revenue came from the mine owners. In 
1885 the owners’ contributions dropped 
to 5°7 per cent., and it had since con- 
tinued at that figure. Since the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act came into opera- 
tion the amount of the owners’ contribu 
tions which had been lost to the fund 
had come to Is. per man per annum, 
He asked the House whether it was not 
| worth the while of the miners to pay 
this extra ls. and to have their lives 
better safeguarded by their being able to 
‘go into a Court of Law and ask for 
/compensation ? He agreed with his 
right hon. Friend that it would be quite 
impossible to make an exception from 
the general provisions of the Bill in the 
case of the London and North Western 
employés only. If any exception were 
made it must be for all sorts and con- 
ditions of men. It would be impossible 
for the Board of Trade to attempt to lay 
down the line of just compensation. The 
North Western Fund did not give more 
than £100, while he knew some other 
funds where the friends of apprentices 
who were killed only received £25. The 
standard of eompensation must alter ac- 
| cording to the wages and the conditions 
of life of the men. The North Western 
Fund was a favourite with the men, 
but there was nothing in this Bill which 
| would make it necessary for the friends 
| of a North Westerv man who was killed 
|or injured to go into Court. If they 
liked the fund better they could stick to 
| the fund. Of course, the North Western 
| Directors asked whether they were to, be 
‘liable both for their contribution to the 
| fund and for a judgment in a Court of Law. 
They could, however, easily deduct from 
their contribution to the fund a certain 
percentage to meet their liability under 
the Act, and that percentage need not be 
|a very large one. ‘The effect of Acts of 
this character was very much ex- 
aggerated. He himself happened to be 
at the head of one or two firms who em- 
ployed a large number of men, and his 
experience extended to the constant em- 
ployment of from 7,000 to 9,000 men, 
without counting his railway experience. 
How many actions had he had to defend 
under the Employers’ Liability Act ? 
He thought he might say that he had 
never once had to go into Court, although 
in two cases he had paid small sums 
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this was his experience surely it must be 
the experience of others. Since 1880 
he did not recollect more than four or 
five cases of actions under the Employers’ 
Liability Act against the North Eastern 
Railway Company. A great deal had 
been said about the low class of attorney. 
He did not recollect ever having known 
any of these cases to be put into the 
hands of what he might call a low class 
of attorney. Most of them came before 
the Unions, and it was not to the interest 
of the Union to take the advice of a low 
class of attorney. He had every sym- 
pathy with those who desired to main- 
tain existing funds, and in his humble 
way he would help them, but he could 
only say that that which they all desired 
—the prevention of danger to life and 
limb in the case of all workmen, and 
especially of those who were engaged in 
dangerous employments—was best as- 
sured by not allowing contracting-out. 
*Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, 
the speech of the hon. Baronet who had 
just sat down was a refreshing contrast 
to the speech in which the Debate was 
opened. Those who looked at the ques- 
tion from the point of view of the interest 
of the working classes had reason to 
deprecate the manner in which the Debate 
was opened by the Home Secretary. 
The right hon. Gentleman seemed to 
have two objects before him—one to set 
employers against employed, and the 
other to set one House of Parliament 
against the other. Probably his im- 
mediate purpose was to affect in some 
way the contest in the Accrington Divi- 
sion. He (Mr. Tomlinson) had had to 
look at this question from the point of 
view of the employers, and he could find 
no reason of a pecuniary character why 
they should desire to enter into mutual 
arrangements with their workmen. He 
made calculations as to the relative cost 
to employers of dealing with accidents 
under the existing Act and under the in- 
surance fund, and he found that the cost 
of insuring under the present Act was 
less than one-half the amount of the em- 
ployers’ contribution to the mutual in- 
surance fund. In the one case it amounted 
to £13 or £14 per 100 men per annum, 
and in the other it reached £25 per 100 
men per annum. At the same time, he 
thought it was worth an employer's 
while, even if he had to pay something 
additional for it, to enter into mutual 
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arrangements with his workmen, be- 
cause there was no doubt that such 
arrangements tended to bring about 
a feeling of community of in- 
terests between emyloyer and employed. 
He would not support the Amendment if 
he thought the Bill could be treated as a 
guarantee of safety, but that was not 
the view he held, with regard to some 
ocenpations considered dangerous at least. 
There was no doubt that the penalties 
attached by existing Acts relating to the 
conduct of dangerous employments were 
far more serious than any liability either 
under the existing Act or the present 
Bill. He supported the Lords Amend- 
ment, because there was abundant evi- 
dence that the existing arrangements 
were desired by large bodies of work- 
men, and because the effect of the Bill 
without that Amendment would be to 
break up the present Societies. He was 
aware that the Home Secretary was not 
in a position to gauge the strength of 
the feeling of the workmen belonging 
to these Societies, because he had declined 
to receive their representatives when they 
desired to approach him on the subject. 
But they had been received by other lead- 
ing Members of both Houses, and he had 
no doubt that hundreds of thousands of 
workmen wanted some such provision as 
the Lords had inserted in the Bill. He 
must ask the House to take it from him 
that he had the means of knowing what 
was the view taken of the liabilities that 
would come upon a large employer of 
labour if this Bill should pass. He 
knew that many employers of labour who 
were now parties to mutual arrangements 
would, if the Bill passed without the 
Amendment, say that an additional 
liability, the extent of which was un- 
known, had been thrown upon them, and 
that, in times when the margin of profit, 
where there was any, was very small, it 
would be necessary for them to p: vide 
some means of meeting that extra 
liability. They would, therefore, say 
that until they had the means of know- 
ing what that additional charge would 
be they could not take part in any Mutual 
Insurance Society, and that would be a 
great disappointment to these large bodies 
of workmen. The Home Secretary seemed 
to think that if the clause passed in its 
present form there would be a conspiracy 
on the part of small employers to avail 
themselves of the privilege given. He 
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did not think that any clause that could | spoken, and the House knew when they 


be framed would be available for small | 


employers. On the face of it, that idea 
was absurd. The small employer, how- 
ever, would often be placed in a very hard 
position under the Bill, for an action 
brought against him by one man because 
of the negligence of another must neces- 
sarily result in his going into the Bank- 
ruptey Court, and the injured man would 
get nothing. The right hon. Gentleman 
had devoted a great part of his speech to 
criticising the terms of the Amendment. 
Those who sat on the Committee of 1886 
would feel great sympathy with gentle- 
men who applied their minds in framing 
a clause to meet this case, because in 
dealing with the question of contracting 
out it was extremely difficult to find a 
provision which would be satisfactory all 
round. He did not know that it would 
be possible to frame laws which would be 
satisfactory in all respects. If the clause 
was imperfect, that was a reason for 
trying to come to some arrangement. 
One reason why the workmen were so 
much attached to the joint Insurance 
Societies was because they fulfilled the 
condition of solvency to which the right 
hon. Gentleman had devoted so much of 
his speech. He hoped they would not 
abandon entirely the expectation of 
being able to frame something which 
should preserve these neutral funds, and 
he agreed with the right hon, Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham that 
sooner or later they would have to come 
to a system of compersation for accidents 


of all kinds. 


Mr. HALDANE (Haddington) said, 
the hon. Member who had just sat down 
occupied a peculiar position in this 
House. During the last LO years he had 
taken a prominent part in the discussion 
of every Bill which had been brought 
forward for the amendment of the rela- 
tions of labour and capital. On each 
occasion his tone had been one of lamen- 
tation, and his lamentations had in- 
variably been on the side of the 
threatened and injured capital. [Mr. 
Tomiinson: No ‘) He had wept over 
the grave of each successive abuse, and 
to-day his tone had been more than 
usually lugubrious as to what the con- 
sequences of this Bill would be. The 
Member for West Birmingham had also 
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had listened to him that they had heard 
all that could be said for the side he ad- 
vocated; but although his right hon. 
Friend spoke at length, he did not offer 
any defence of the Amendment before the 
House. There had been plenty of attack 
upon the Bill as a whole, but about the 
Amendment very little had been said. 
Yet what they were there to-day to dis- 
cuss was not the Employers’ Liability 
Bill, but one specific proposition which 
had been sent down from the other 
House for consideration. This was not, 
however, the first occasion on which his 
right hon. Friend had been a little shy of 
his own artillery. On the Second Read- 
ing of this Bill, he moved an Amend- 
ment the substance of which was that 
no Bill would be satisfactory that did 
not provide compensation for all acci- 
dents that were not caused by the 
negligence of the workman ; in other 
words, he moved an Amendment iu 
favour of the principle of insurance 
which underlay the Amendment they 
were now discussing ; but after Debate, 
the right hon. Gentleman said he 
was willing to go with them to penalise 
the employer who was found guilty of 
negligence, and he ran away from his 
Amendment, and abstained from after- 
wards bringing it forward. They were, 
therefore, left with the principle of in- 
surance condemned from the right hon. 
Gentleman’s own lips. The words of 
his right hon. Friend on that occasion 
were words which applied tothe Amend- 
ment they were now discussing just as 
much as they applied to the Amendment 
then under consideration. This Amend- 
ment proposed to enable the workman to 
contract himself not merely out of one 
clause of the Bill, but out of the Common 
Law. It proposed to enable him to enter 
into contracts some of which would have 
been illegal, apart from the provisions of 
the clause. Then, as to the arguments 
urged on the other side, was it not a fact 
that the terms offered by the Mutual 
Insurance Societies were better than any 
remedy proposed to be given to the men 
by law ? Larger amounts were, he con- 
tended, awarded by juries than were 
given to the representatives of deceased 
servants under the London and North 
Western and other schemes. If it was 
desired to get rid of litigation altogether, 
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that might be done by employers making | 
such contributions to the mutual in- 

surance funds as would make it 

clear that the workman could not 

by going to law recover more 

than he would get under the fund. 

Under the Bill the Court was to take 

into account the amount contributable. | 
Then there was another thing which was 

of great importance. Under Clause 7 it 

would no longer be competent for the 

speculative agent to take up the work- 

man’s case, and it was provided that the 

agent was only to have a lien for party 

and party costs. This would put a stop, | 
in his opinion, to two-thirds of the specu- | 
lative litigation with which employers | 
had been harassed up to the present time. | 
Freedom of contract had also been put 

forward in support of this Amendment. | 
But the Amendment itself interfered with | 
freedom of contract just as much as the | 
original proposition in the Bill. It was 

a proposition to make one-third of the | 
workmen subject to the other two-thirds. | 
Lastly, it was said that by rejecting the 

Amendment they would destroy the good | 
feeling existing between employers and | 
employed ; but would they insure good | 
feeling by passing the Amendment ? | 
There would be a minority of workmen, 
who had no option to come in under this 
arrangement, who would find that they | 
would lose their employment unless they | 
accepted the decision of a two-thirds 

majority. There would be a rankling | 
feeling in the bosoms of those men | 
against a system which prevented them 
getting their rights. Then, again, they | 
would have another cause of friction with | 
the Trade Unions, the employers who | 
contracted themselves out coming into 
sharp conflict with them. His right hon. 
Friend had complained of the tone of 
the new unionism, and had said it did not 
represent the workmen. But let them 
take the decision of the Congresses at 
Glasgow and Belfast. Did they or did 
they not represent the decision of the 
workmen? He believed if those Trades 
Union Congresses did not represent the 
whole of the workmen, at any rate they 
represented a great many more than the 
majority of Members in this House did. | 
He believed that Parliament of labour, | 
although not a perfect Parliament, was | 
one which expressed far more clearly | 
than the House of Commons did the best 
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elements of the workmen of this couutry, 
and it was a Body to which they would 
look more readily for the purpose of 
getting their opinions. He thought the 
Government, in declaring that this 


principle was a vital part of their Bill, 


were acting in accordance with the great 
majority of the people whom the Bill 
most nearly concerned, and he, for one, 
was glad to know that they were deter- 
mined to nail their colours to the mast 
and to make no surrender. 

Mr. W. LONG (Liverpool, West 
Derby) said, the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man who had just sat down had endea- 
voured to prove that the conditions pro- 
vided by the Amendment would not be 
satisfactory to the people whom they 
most concernel—the workmen them- 
selves. He thought, however, that most 
of those present would be content to 
leave it to the workman himself to say 
what was best in his own interest. He 
made no apology for saying a few words, 
for while he could not speak from per- 
sonal experievee as a large employer of 
labour, he represented many who were 
affected by this Bill. The West Derby 
Division was essentially a working-class 


constituency, and included a large number 


of working men employed by the London 
and North Western Company. He 
claimed to be in the position of an im- 
partial observer. When he became a 
candidate for the division he now repre- 
sented, he considered very carefully this 
question, and found there was an over- 
whelming necessity for enabling the men 
he represented to remain under the con- 
ditions which they regarded as satisfac- 
tory. The Home Secretary founded a 
large part of his brilliant peroration upon 
the Accrington election proceedings, and 
referred to the fact that the Conservative 
candidate there was opposed to a con- 
tracting-out clause. He (Mr. Long) had 
had no communication with his friend 


| Mr. Hermon-Hodge, but a telegram had 


just been put into his hands which would 
show that the right hon. Gentleman had 
been deceived by the newspaper reports. 
The telegram was sent off at 1.17, very 
soon after the close of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s speech, and was as follows :— 
“If any reference is made in the Debate to 


my change of opinion on the contracting-out 
clause, Employers’ Liability, contradict it.” 
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[Laughter.] Hon. Gentlemen 


laughed were a little too previous, for 
the telegram coutinued :— 

“T stand by M‘Laren’s Amendment as moved 
in the House of Commons.” 

That was not the statement of the Home 
Secretary. 

*Mr. ASQUITH: I beg pardon. 
What I said was that Mr. Hermon- 
Hodge, the Conservative candidate for 
Accrington, had declared that he would 
not support the Amendment introduced 
into the Bill by the House of Lords, and 
I will now give the authority for that 
statement, as the hon. Gentleman chal- 
lenges it, although the telegram does not 
in the least impugn it. The words of 
Mr. Hermon-Hodge, as reported in all 
the newspapers, were— 

“While he was of opinion that an existing 
arrangement, such as that which had been 
entered into by the men of the London and 
North Western Railway Company, which was 
properly safeguarded, and which they could get 
out of whenever they chose by ballot, might very 
fairly be considered, it was a very limited pro- 
posal by comparison with Lancashire or Eng- 
land, and migbt be allowed to continue. He 
was quite prepared to accept and endorse the 
view of the Trade Unions of the country repre- 
sented in that deputation, that further contract- 
ing out should not be permitted.” 

Those expressions have not in the least 
been contradicted by the telegram which 
has been read by the hon. Member. 


Mr. W. LONG said, he accepted the 
right hon. Gentleman’s statement, al- 
though from his speech he certainly 
gathered that he said that a Con- 
servative candidate standing for a great 
industrial community was not prepared 
to vote for a contracting-out clause. 
*Mr. ASQUITH: Not prepared to 
vote for the Amendment inserted by the 


House of Lords, which the House is now 
considering. 
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who | objections to details, but on objections 


to anything like contracting-out. It was 
perfectly true that the present Amend- 
ment went further than that proposed by 
the hon. Member for Crewe, but he 
must say that he, representing another 
industrial community in Lancashire, pre- 


| ferred the Amendment in its extended 


form. ‘The great industrial community 
of Liverpool was represented by nine 
Members, and, out of these, eight, in- 
cluding a supporter of the Govern- 
ment, voted for the hon. Member 
for Crewe’s Amendment. To the 
majority of the Representatives of that 
city the present Amendment was even 
more acceptable. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman, in dealing with the ballot, had 
desired to have men with a continuous 
responsibility or interest to vote on this 
matter, and le was very glad to hear 
that statement. As to the right hon. 
Gentleman’s statement that the question 
was not properly put when the ballot was 
taken, he could say that the vast majority 
of the men in his constituency employed 
by the London and North Western 
Railway had, irrespective of their political 
opinions, but one opinion, and it was that 
whatever may have been the language 
on the ballot paper, they absolutely and 
completely understood the issue, and 
voted accordingly. He had presented 
Petition after Petition from these men, 
and had received Memorial after Me- 
morial. He had had interviews with 
the men in London and in Liverpool, 
and had discussed the matter care- 
fully and exhaustively with them. 
After a public meeting held recently in 
his constituency, he was waited upon by 
men with whom he had had no previous 
communication, and they expressed to 
him their gratitude for the determination 


/he had expressed to support the hon. 


| Member for Crewe’s clause. 


Mr. W. LONG said, he accepted the | 


right hon. Gentleman's explanation. He 


himself had thought that Mr. Hermon- ' 
Hodge had said he was altogether opposed 


to a contracting-out clause, and that had 


possibly misled him as to the right hon. | 


Gentleman’s statement. Most of the 
objections urged by the Home Secretary 
to the present Amendment were points 
of detail which could be altered, but the 
Government action was based not on 


In face of 
such evidence, were they to be told now 
that the men did not thoroughly under- 
stand what they were voting about ? He 
believed that these intelligent men were 
not ovly determined, but were feverishly 
anxious, that the House should not by 
legislation put them in a position which 
they thought would be highly injurious 
to them and to their most important 
interests ; and had he been in the slightest 
doubt as to the course he should take, he 
would have felt himself compelled, after 
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the evidence he had received on the | 
feelings of the men, to support the | 
Amendment moved by the hon. Member 
for Crewe. The question now was whe- 
ther they were to support an Amendment 
which went even further. If the argu- 
ment in support of existing arran. ements 
was sound, then it applied equally to 
similar arrangements that might be made 
in the future. He went further, and said 
it would be wrong for the House to guard 
existing arrangements and to exclude 
others that might hereafter be brought 
into existence. They wanted to do more 
than merely sanction existing systems. 
They wanted to encourage _ similar 
systems, and thus improve the relations 
between masters and men. If it was 
good for the London and North Western 
system to exist, the House ought to 
pause before it did anything which would 
put an end to such a Svstem, and prevent 
the institution of similar schemes in the 
future. ‘He had thought it his duty to 
intervene in the Debate on behalf of 
those whom he represented. 


*Mr. W. M‘LAREN (Cheshire, Crewe) 
said, that while he adhered to every 
argument which he laid before the House 
when the Amendment he proposed to the 
Bill was under discussion, he had now 
to consider the clause put in by the 
House of Lords in its entirety ; and when 
he came to consider whether it was the 
dnty of the House of Commons to allow 
contracting out for future Societies as 
well as for existing Societies, he had 
arrived at the conclusion that it was to 
the best interests of those he represented 
and of the working classes generally that 
they should vote against the Lords 
Amendments. He was not going to 
discuss the details of the Amendment. 
He took it as a solid whole, as an Amend- 
ment to allow contracting out under 
conditions similar possibly to those in the 
Society in which he was more specially 
interested. While he recognised that con- 
tracting out was made an essential feature } 
of Societies such as the London ana | 
North Western and others, with which 
the House was now very familiar, it did | 
not seem to him to follow necessarily 
that it need be an essential condition | 
even of those Societies or similar Socie- 
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ties that might be created in the future. 
It was perfectly true that the employers 
who had formed these Societies, com- 
prising, he supposed, some 300,000 or 
400,000 workmen, had laid down as a 
matter of fact contracting out as a con- 
dition of their Societies, and, therefore, 
having been formed upon the basis of 
contracting out, he feared great!y that if 
the Bill passed in its original form these 
Societies would be ruined by the fact 
that the foundation would be taken away 
from them. He could only hope that 
they had not seen the last of the Bill, and 
he trusted that before it passed into law it 
would be put into a shape which would 
enable these existing Societies to continue. 
He, however, held it was a fallacy to try 
and fasten down to the logical argu- 
ment, and to say that whatever was good 
for existing Societies must be good for 
future ones. If they prohibited, as the 
Bill would do, all contracting out in 
future Societies, he believed employers 
would, before many years were over, find 
it to their interests to form Societies, such 
as the numerous examples that existed 
at the present moment, where there was 
no contracting out. But it did not 
necessarily follow that these contracting- 
out Societies would abandon their con- 
tracting-out clauses at once. In course 
of time they would come to see that 
contracting out need not be essential. 
He drew a great distinction between 
employers saying at this moment that 
contracting out was an essential condition 
and the necessity for contracting out for 
the future. ‘The best illustration he 
could give te the House of that well- 
founded belief was, to a large extent, to 
be found in the Great Eastern Railway 
Company’s Society, which Society gave 
compensation just as good—and in some 
respects slightly better—as the London 
and North Western Society. This 
Society in connection with the Great 
Eastern Railway bad existed for 11 


years, or ever since the Employers’ 
Liability Act was passed. Contracting 


out was not a feature of it in any way 
whatever; men were not even asked to 
contract out,and during the whole of the 
11 years the Employers’ Liability Act had 
been law only nine actions for damages 


had been brought by railway servants, 


so well content had the men been with 
the Society minus contracting out 
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There had been an honourable under- | 
standing, and he was perfectly convinced, | 
and always had been, that men would so 
rely upon the advantages of these Mutual 
Insurance Societies that they would never 
desire to go to law, and, therefore, con- 
tracting out was really somewhat im- 
material from one point of view or the 
other. But where employers insisted on 
contracting out, as they did at the present | 
time, then he was exceedingly anxious | 
that existing Societies should be pre- 
served, and if the House of Lords had 
put in an Amendment limited to existing 
Societies he should have given it his 
strongest support just as when it was 
before the House on an earlier occasion. | 
If that belief was well-founded he would 
urge this further consideration to support 
his view : that there was nothing in the 
Bill in its original form, and as it left 
that House a month ago, to prevent a 
man contracting himself out after his 
injury had occurred, and it might well be 
a condition of these Societies that, if an 
injured workman took the compensation | 
of the Mutual Society after the accident | 
happened, he waived his right to bring 
an action under the Act. He was afraid 
that if they were to have contracting out 
allowed for future Societies, in the sort 
of panic which would probably seize the 
minds of many employers immediately 
after the passing of the Act, and before 
they had had time to see its working, | 
there would be a general endeavour made 

to induce workmen to contract out. 

That was really the history of the Act of 

1880. If the Directors of the London and 

North Western Railway Company,or of the 

London and Brighton Railway Company, 

or local colliery owners, had waited a 

year or two to see the operations of the | 
Act, they would have found there was 
no need to ask the men to contract out 
of it. If they were now to allow em- 
ployers in a sort of panic, not knowing 
how the Act would work, to go to their 
men and urge them to contract out, and 
put that mild or severe form, as the case 
might be, of moral pressure upon them, 
then they would find that the men, from 
a desire to please their employers, would, 
in very large numbers, vote in favour of 
contracting out. Reference had been | 
made by the last Member to the question | 
of the ballot of the London and North 
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fairly conducted as it was possible for 
any ballot to be. He had not the slightest 
sympathy with, and did not believe for a 
moment in, the allegations made from 
time to time as to the unfair way in 
which that ballot was taken. But that 
did not affect his argument, that if em- 
ployers were extremely anxious to escape 
from their liability under this Bill they 
could put pressure on in a very uncom- 
fortable way indeed. He was going to 
trouble the House with an instance not of 
oppression or intimidation before the 
ballot, but what he much regretted to say 
was in his view an act of oppression 
after the ballot. It was very largely 
owing to the facts that had come before 
him in connection with a case that hap- 
pened at Crewe that he had finally made 
up his mind to give the vote he intended 
to give to-day, and he had distinctly to 
charge some of the officials of the London 
and North Western Railway in Crewe 
with a deliberate and calculated attempt 
to contrive punishmeut for, with a view 
to getting rid of, one of their best work- 
men, who had served them faithfully for 
21 years, and whose sole crime, in 
addition to being a very ardent Liberal 
and Trades Unionist, was that he had 
taken an active part in not merely 
himself voting against the Insurance 
Society at this recent ballot, but also in 
urging other men to vote against it. 
While he repeated that that ballot was 
fairly taken, still he said that this man 
had been picked out for punishment 
mainly because of the action he took 
upon that occasion, and also because of 
the general objection which the officials 
in the Crewe works had to Trades 
Unionism and to prominent Liberals. 
And further, if a man could be made to 
suffer in that way, he should show the 
House it would afford the House good 
reason for rejecting the Lords Amend- 
ment. This man would not merely be 
made to suffer by losing his old employ- 
ment, but he would be liable to be ex- 
pelled from the Trade Society of which 
he was a member for 21 years, and from 
which he was now entitled to a pension 
or allowance of 5s. a week. That was a 
serious charge to make, and he made it on 
his full responsibility, and with the 
greatest amount of knowledge which he 
had been able to obtain, The man whose 


Western Railway, That ballot was as | case he referred to was a middie-aged 
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man named Braid, who had been 21 years | 
in the service of the company as a brass | 
finisher, had not lost a day a year, and | 
had never had any fault found with him. | 
He would undertake to say he was one of | 
the best workmen in the whole of the com- 
pany’s works. He had been well-known asa 
prominent and ardent Liberal and a 
Trades Unionist, afid as he had said, in an 
evil moment for him, he took an active 
part in exercising his private judgment 
in regard to the ballot. The ballot took 
place in October, and on December 1 
Braid was sent for to the manager’s 
office, and was peremptorily told that he 
must leave Crewe and go to Warrington 
in order to work in the steam shed as a 
fitter, and this, notwithstanding his re- 
peated assertions that he was not and 
never had been a fitter and could not 
work as a fitter—belonging to a different 
trade altogether—namely, that of a brass 
finisher. , He was requested peremptorily 
by the deputy manager to say whether 
- he would go to Warrington or not. This 
was on the Friday, and he was told he 
would have to break up his home and 
start on the following Monday. He was 
a bachelor, so that this was not so great 
a hardship as it would otherwise have 
been. He stated that he was not a fitter, 
but a brass finisher, but it was pointed 
out to him that he was entered on the 
books as a fitter. This was a curious 
circumstance, seeing ithat for 20 years 
Braid had been working as, and had been 
known to be, a brass finisher. The man 
regarded his acceptance of the situation 
at Warrington as the only alternative to 
his dismissal from the service of the 
company, and proceeded to Warrington. 
On his arrival there he informed the 
manager that he had been sent from 
Crewe as a fitter, but confessed that 
he could not do the work of a fitter, 
as he was by trade a brass finisher. 
He was thereupon sent back again 
to Crewe, and when he applied for 
reinstatement in his old position he was 
told that he could not have it, as another 
man was filling it, and that he had been 
paid off. The wages he would have got 
at Warrington were at the same rate, 
but at Crewe he was on short time. For 
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three days he tried to get back his work, 
but was again«told by both the deputy 
manager and the manager that they had 
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length, however, he received message 
that he could start as a fitter, and being 
anxious not to lose his work or fall into 
what he believed to be the trap of refusing 
to work, he agreed to continue as a fitter 
for the time ; but if he remained a fitter 
he would be expelled from his Trade 
Union, would lose the accumulated 
savings resulting from 21 years’ member- 
ship of that Union, and he would, there- 
fore, either have to leave Crewe altogether 
or have to remain as a fitter. The man 
had protested against this treatment, and 
he (Mr. M‘Laren) had done everything 
he could to obtain a friendly settlement 
of this question. He had appealed to 
Lord Stalbridge, the Chairman of the 
company, the Deputy Chairman, and the 
Directors. There was not a single man 
in Crewe who did not believe that Braid 
was attempted to be got rid of in this 
way because he was a prominent Liberal 
and because of the action he took in 
regard to the Employers’ Liability Bill. 
The object had been to get him away 
from Crewe, or to give him such work 
that he could not remain in that 
town. But in any case it was no 
satisfaction to a man suddenly to be 
taken away from the work he was 
doing and put to another class of work 
of which he knew nothing ; and it was 
not the sort of treatment that 21 years’ 
faithful service entitled a man to expect. 
Although the whole of the evidence upon 
which this charge was based was circum- 
stantial, it was cumulative evidence, 
and he thought the case was only 
too well grounded. He thought the man 
had been made the victim of his inde- 
pendence. He was quite aware some of 
the leading officia!s had denied they knew 
anything whatever about Braid’s opinions. 
He had been quite candid with the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite, who, he 
believed, intended to follow him. He 
had told him he intended to bring this 
matter before the House, and he was per- 
fectly prepared to bow to the judgment 
of the House. He (Mr. M‘Laren) had 
written to Lord Stalbridge, the Chair- 
man of the company, upon the subject, 
and his reply was that he had dis- 
covered a mare’s nest. That was not the 
way to approach such a subject, and he 
asked the right hon. Gentleman, even if 
he repudiated his interpretation of the 
facts connected with this statement, to 
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declare and to give an assurance that no 
workman in the employ of the London 
and North Western sbould be in any way 
ever prejudiced for any action politically 
or In connection with the Trade Societies 
which he might take outside the works 
and outside his working hours. It was 
the right of an Englishman to exercise a 
free and independent judgment so long 
as it did not interfere with his daily oceu- 
pation. He confessed that the treatment 
of this man had largely influenced him in 
the matter of the discussion. He did not 
retract what he had stated about the 
value of these Societies, nor what he had 
stated about the desire of the London 
and North Western men to maintain 
these Societies, and he should consider 
it a great misfortune if that Society was 
in any way damaged or broken up; but, 
having regard to the scope of the 
Amendment of the House of Lords, 
he felt he could not vote in_ its 
favour. 


Mr. PLUNKET (Dublin, University) : 
Mr. Deputy Speaker, I had no idea of 


taking part in this Debate had it not been 


for the speech we have just listened to, | 


because, although I am mysejf prepared 
most cordially to support the Amendment 
which has been made in this Bill in 
another place, I had an opportunity, by 
the indulgence of the House, of stating 
my views on the subject on a previous 
occasion, and I should not have troubled 
the Howse again now. I am sure, how- 
ever, that the House, having given its 
hearing to the attack which has just been 
made upon certain officials of a company 
which has been very much under the 
consideration of the House during all 
these Debates, will allow me for a very 
few minutes to state some facts in 
answer to what has been said. I will 
undertake to show to the House that this 
is the thinnest case that has ever been 
brought before it of an alleged grievance, 
and if the Chairman of the London and 
North Western Railway Company did 
describe it asa mare’s nest it really was a 
description which, I think, every Member 
of this House will be prepared to give to 
it when he has heard the few words I have 
to say respecting it. I do not enter into 
other topics here, because I know there 
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are other Members of the House who are 
well entitled to give their views on the 
| subject, and I desire simply to apply 
| myself to the matter of fact which the 
‘House has just now listened to. Of 
| course, I am very sorry the hon. Member 
| for Crewe does not intend to vote with us 
| upon this occasion. I remember his able 
advocacy upon the last Debate upon this 
subject, and I deeply regret that he 
should not see his way now to support 
this Amendment. But, Sir, I cannot 
agree with him that by not supporting 
the Amendment on this occasion he can 
relieve himself from responsibility by any 
hope that any change may be made at a 
later stage. Sir, the Government have 
held out no hope whatever. When this 
matter was before the House on a 
previous occasion they resisted it in the 
most uncompromising fashion ; and while 
that may be very good reason for 
drawing cheers from some of their sup- 
porters, the fact remains that it does not 
' give a shadow of hope to the hon. Mem- 
| ber for Crewe or anybody else interested 
in the support of these voluntary 
Societies that when this Bill passes into 
law their doom will be even for & moment 
postponed. Therefore the fact remains 
that the vote of the Member for Crewe 
—who was such a zealous advocate of 
the exemption of these Societies 
on a former occasion, and who has 
to-day reiterated every argument 
that he put forward on that occasion in 
their support—will be added, I am 
afraid, to the votes of others in the 
Division, which will, in all probability, 
have the effect of destroying these 
Societies which the Bill proposes to pro- 
tect. What are the facts of this case, 
which the hon. Member has very frankly 
said—and it was an amazing statement— 
is the reason why he should give his vote 
| on this occasion against this Amendment ? 
| Was there ever heard such a reason 
|adduced in the House of Commons ? 
Listen now to the great tale of grievance. 
I can only say that, so far as Braid has 
actually suffered or been put in a worse 
position by his transference from one part 
of the works at Crewe to another—for 
that is what it comes to—I sincerely 
regret it ; but as I will show the House 
in a few minutes, it is simply a misfor- 
tune, which he shares with numbers of 
other men not only at the Crewe works 
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and other parts of the London and North 
Western Railway system, but through- 
out all parts of the country. Owing to the 
unfortunate state of trade at the present 
time, a circumstance which has peculiarly 
affected the particular business in which 
this man was engaged, it had been 
necessary to transfer him from a 
particular shop at Crewe where he was 
not wanted to another shop where he 
could do good work, where he has ever 
since been doing good work, and where he 
is receiving exactly the same wages as 
he was receiving before. The first that 
was heard of this serious grievance by the 
authorities of the London and North 
Western Railway Company was on the 
9th of December, when a letter was re- 
ceived by the Chairman of the company 
from the hon. Member for Crewe, in 
which the statement was contained that 
the officials at Crewe had, in consequence 
of this man’s vote and the action he took 
with reference to this contracting out 
clause, dismissed him from his -employ- 
ment ; that it was a piece of deliberate 
persecution on their part ; that it could 
not be said this was done on account of 
slackness of work—no ground had ever 
been given for that argument—and that 
the man had only been put in another 
place at Crewe in consequence of the 
dread of some great disclosure taking 
place. That charge, to a certain extent, 
has been repeated this evening. What is 
the answer? This man was not dis- 
missed or discharged at all. He was 
simply ordered to proceed from a work- 
shop at Crewe, where there was no longer 
sufficient work to give him employment 
unless some other men were dismissed, 
and to go to a place where there was 
work. Some man had to leave, and Braid 
was taken not in the least degree on the 
grounds which the hon. Member has 
stated, but because he was the man in 
that shop who, according to the general 
condition of service, it was the most con- 
venient to transfer. Amongst other 
reasons was the fact that he happened to 
be a bachelor, a misfortune bad enough 
in itself, but which brought further mis- 
fortune upon him. He was selected for 
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this terrible exile and penal servitude. 
What does this exile and penal servitude 
come to? He was sent away from ashop 
where there was little work to do, and 
where the men had to be put on short 
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time to a shop at Warrington, he being 
on the company’s books as a fitter, being 
always believed by the company to be 
able to do fitter’s work, and actually 
doing fitter’s work now to the entire satis- 
faction of his employers. He was sent 
away to work at Warrington at a con- 
siderable increase of pay on the instant. 
I am sorry to have to waste the time of 
the House on such absurd charges as 
these. These officials whom the hon. 
Member charges are as honourable as any- 
one in this House, as honourable as the 
hon. Member himself, and I say he has 
no right to make these charges. What 
really happened ? If the House will 
allow me I will give the explanation in 
the words of Mr. Earle, who is next in 
command to Mr. Webb, at the Crewe 
works, and who made the changes and is 
responsible for what is done. Mr, Earle 
in his letter says— 

“Tn the first place he was not discharged, but 
transferred to the running’shed at Warrington ; 
and when he told the foreman of the sbed that 
he could not do the work, as he was not a fitter, 
the foreman of the shed sent him back to Crewe. 
I then gave instructions for him to be put into . 
No, 2 erecting-shop, where he is now working as 
alfitter. So far as I myself am concerned, I can 
absolutely declare that I had not the faintest 
notion, nor could I have had, of the part taken 
by Braid in the contracting-out clause— 


Mr. M‘LAREN : May I interrupt the 
right hon. Gentleman for one instant ? 
The right hon. Gentleman says Mr. 
Earle states— 

“T then gave instructions for him to be sent 

to the Crewe works.” 
It was not until after repeated applications 
had been made to Mr. Earle and protests 
made by this man against his treatment 
that he was taken back at Crewe. Mr. 
Earle had for three days refused to give 
him work, and had said he was paid off. 


Mr. PLUNKET : I daresay it might 
have been inconvenient for him to take 


him back at the time. But the question 
is not whether he was given a place at 
once or was given a place or not, but the 
question is—is it persecution or is it not ? 
The letter goes on— 

“So far as I myself am concerned, 1 can 
absolutely declare that I had not the faintest 
notion, nor could I have had, of the part taken 
by Braid in the contracting out clause ; neither 
have I or any other man in the works. The 
matter has been left entirely to the men, and I 
have taken good care to have nothing to do with 
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ijt. At the time Braid was sent to Warrington 
he was working only four days per week, and 
his wages would amount to about £1 3s. 1d. At 
the shed he would have been on full time, and 
from the average wages received by the fitters 
stationed there it would have been an advantage 
to him of about 10s. to 12s. per week.” 


So that we have the absolute declaration 
that he was not dismissed, and that this 
gentleman took no part in any transactions 
relating to contracting out. I ask the 
House to attend to this: The letter 
proceeds— 

“Several other men from the same shop, 
owing to slackness, have been transferred to 
running sheds to avoid discharging or picking 
up outsiders, and since May last 180 men from 
various parts of the works have been discharged 
for various reasons, as it was necessary to reduce 
the staff through general slackness.”’ 


Slackness is peculiar to those sheds 
among the branch of workmen who are 
fitters or brass finishers. There is a dis- 
tinction, I believe, though the work is 
practically the same, and Braid has been 
generally emploved upon brass finishing ; 
he has been, however, employed as a 
fitter, and is now employed in that way. 
A sentence or two more from Mr. Earle : 
In a subsequent letter he says— 


“ With regard to the allegation you say has 
been made that another man has been put in 
place of fitter Braid, it is totally untrue. For- 
merly six men were engaged on this work in the 
shop to which Braid was attached, slackness 
came on, and one man died. He was not re- 
placed. Lately the work further fell off. and 
fitter Braid was transferred, and now, as it is 
reduced still more, it will be necessary after the 
holidays to either discharge or find other em- 
ployment for another man doing similar work 
to Braid. These men are graded on our booksas 
fitters, and the only difference between their 
work and that of ordinary fitters is that 
they work on brass generaliy, while the latter 
work on iron and brass indifferently. We did 
the best we could for Braid and others under 
the circumstances, and by transferring them to 
other shops and running sheds avoided dis- 
charging during the winter months. We 
thought him in every way a suitable man for 
shed work, where his knowledge of the repairing 
of brass fittings, &c., would be useful.” 


The House will sce that the charge is 
totally unfounded. I asked Mr. Webb 
whether there was no possibility of 
sending this man back to the shop where 
he was formerly employed. The answer 
I have received is that Braid has always 
been a very good workman, but if there 
was an opportunity of replacing him, con- 
sistent with justice to other people, and 
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the sheds, there is no reason why fitter 
Braid should not be put back there as 
well as anyone else. As to the question 
of the money he may lose in this Society 
I cannot imagine that the Rules of the 
Society are so stringent and cruel as to 
withhold any money due, and if a place 
ean be found for him within a reasonable 
time I, for one, shall be glad to hear of 
his reinstatement. But I cannot hold 
out any hope that this man will be 
treated different from anybody else among 
the workmen. He will receive as 
much justice and no more favour than 
anyone else in the works. It is absurd 
to think that at a time when feeling is 
so high regarding this Amendment—it 
is absurd to say that at such a time an 
attempt would be made to punish this 
man. As a proof that he was treated 
quite independently of outside agitation, 
I may mention that he was sent to War- 
rington on the 4th and reinstated at 
Crewe on the 7th, and no one had the 
slightest idea that any such charge as 
this was to be brought forward. I say 
it has been the practice of this company 
—and I defy anyone to prove the con- 
trary—to deal fairly with their men, 
wholly apart and independent from what 
their politics or their views upon this or 
any other legislation may be. In that 
course they would continue. I thank the 
House extremely for the attention it has 
given me. 

*Mr. MATTHEWS (Birmingham, E.): 
I have great difficulty, Sir, in understand- 
ing the position of the hon. Member for 
Crewe. I am not going to deal with the 
facts of the case which has just becn dis- 
posed of by my right hon. Friend :; I want 
to confine my attention to the position 
which the hon. Member for Crewe has 
taken up in this House. The hon. Gen- 
tleman proposed, not long ago, an Amend- 
ment to except contracts made by the 
London and North Western Railway and 
other companies from the operation of this 
Bill. Heasked us to adopt that Amend- 
ment on the ground that it would be 
beneficial to the men present and future. 
That we freely and fully consented to do. 
He convinced us by his argument—even 
Members of the host of Heaven on the 


if times improve, and they are able to fill | opposite (the Liberal) Benches were 
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drawn away from their allegiance. 
what ground does he now turn round 

and ask the House to reject the Amend- | 
ment which the House of Lords has 
proposed? It carries out everything 
that the Amendment of the hon. Member 
proposed, and something more. It enables 
the servants of other employers to secure 
to themselves those great benefits which | 
the London and North Western Railway 
Company, in the estimation of the hon. 
Member for Crewe, have already secured 
for themselves. Does the hon. Member | 
think that he is entitled to vote against | 
this Amendment because, instead of being 
confined to narrow limits, it gives what | 
he deems a benefit and advantage to the | 
servants of other employers ? No reason- | 

able man would address such an argument 

to the House. The tale of the hon. | 
Member about the brass-finisher has been | 

demolished. The hon. Member does not 

pretend that the majority of the London | 
and North Western men are persecuted | 
into voting for the scheme ; and, there- 
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are unsatisfactory to me. Turning to 
the substance of the Debate, it seems to 
me that there was a fallacy running 
through even the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman who moved the rejection of 
this Amendment—the fallacy of misrepre- 
senting and exaggerating the effect of the 
Bill. The right hon. Gentleman, and 
others who have followed him, spoke as 
if the Bill increased or improved the re- 
medies against the employer for his own 
negligence. ‘It does nothing of the sort. 
The Bill adds no tittle to the securities 


| provided centuries since by the Common 
_ Law to make theemployer responsible for 


his own negligence. The only thing the 
Bill does is to make the employer liable 
for the negligence of all his servants, 
and not merely of the foreman or his 
direct representative. It is a deceptive 
platitude to tell the working men of this 
‘country that this extension of vicarious 
responsibility i is any contribution to the 
security of their lives and limbs. The 


| right hon. Member for West Birming- 


fore, what is the relevancy of the tale of | ham has entirely disposed of that argu- 
woe that he has presented to the House? | ment.. The servant is not made more 
I fear the spirit of Party has come over | careful by additional liability being im- 
the hon. Member’s mind, and he has | posed on his employer—liability for acci- 


snatched at this pretended grievance to | 
justify himself in voting against his | 
previous declaration. 


*Mr. W. M‘LAREN said, that, on the | 
contrary, he expressly stated that if the | 
House of Lords had put in an Amend- 
ment limiting it to existing Societies he | 
would have supported it as strongly as | 
he had supported it before. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Whazat ground 
has the hon. Member to justify him in | 
that view? Why should not future) 
Societies which may spring into existence | 
be as beneficial as that of the London and 
North Western ? The hon. Member has 
given no reason except the case of the 
brass finisher. I shall watch with in- 
terest the votes of those supporters of 
the Government who voted for the 


Amendment the other day, and I hope 
that their constituents will take notice 
of their change of front, and the reasons 


they assign for it, and I hope the reasons 
which they give to justify their action 
will be as satisfactory to them as they 


Mr. Matthews 





dents beyond his control. That is the 
sole effect of the Bill. What measure of 


benefit will it confer upon the work- 


/men? What number of cases will it 
affect ? The Home Secretary, without 
giving the grounds for his conclusion, 
said that 25 per cent. of the accidents 
that occurred would come under this Bill. 
I havedone my best to get an estimate, but 


|there are no satisfactory materials for 


arriving at a safe conclusion on this matter. 
But with the exception of cases at sea, I 
think from 6 to 10 per cent., rather than 
25 per cent., as suggested by the Home 
Secretary, of the accidents that occur 


| would receive a remedy under this Bill. 


But taking the Home Secretary’s figure, 
we are only going to affect 25 per cent. ; 
and you reject an Amendment that would 
give the workman a remedy in the other 
75 per cent. Such action requires strong 
arguments to defend it at all. I myself 
belong to the old-fashioned robust school 
who would leave the matter of contracting 
out absolutely free; and I cannot dis- 
guise my aversion to the theory which 
represents the workman as a person to be 
wrapped in cotton wool and surrounded 
with precautions, I know the Home 
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Secretary has no respect for authorities 
preceding himself ; but has the right hon. 
Gentleman forgotten the Report of the 
Committee of 1886? That Committee 
suggested clauses of which the Lords 
Amendment is an embodiment. They 
suggested that contracting out of the 
Act should only be admitted as a defence 
to the claim when it appeared that the 


contract gave the workman something | 


equal to tbe advantages given under the 
law. In dealing with the matter in 1886 
I found that provision very difficult to 


embody in an Act of Parliament, because } 


the advantages given under the law are 
an uncertain quantity. But the Amend- 
ment substitutes for any other definite 
test the approval of the workmen. The 


ballot which this Amendment proposes | 


is not a ballot to ascertain whether 
the workmen agree to contract out or 
not. It is a ballot to obtain the judg- 
ment of those best qualified to judge 
on the adequacy of the consideration 
given by the employer for contracting 
out of the Act—to ascertain 
there is a preponderance of opinion in 
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| satisfy 
whether | 


| 
| 


favour of the adequacy of the considera- | 


tion offered by the agreement, and whe- 


ther it can be regarded as better than | 


what is offered by the Act. The Home 
Secretary has spoken of the unfairness of 
two-thirds of the workmen compelling 


| 
| 


| 


the one-third to give up the benefits of | 


the Act. 
upon an agreement already entered into. 
There is no coercion over anyone. The 


But the ballot only follows | 


| 


men must have already consented to con- | 
tract out before they can vote. The | The right hon. Gentleman also protests 
Home Secretary points ont how difficult | that the suggestion which the House of 
it would be for any outside authority like | Lords made, that the solvency of these 


the Board of Trade 


| This is, indeed, a difficult task. 
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already signatories to the agreement. 
The Board of Trade might at least be 
trusted to enable the ballot to be taken 
with perfect safety. Surely the Board 
could ascertain whether two-thirds of the 
men approves the agreement into which 
they have entered. The Home Secre- 
tary is very angry because the Lords have 
added the precaution that the Board of 
Trade should certify that the compensa- 
tion is reasonable. If the Government 
would consider the Amendment in a 
less hostile spirit, I should be quite 
ready to strike out the reference to the 
Board of Trade, because I do not think 
it adds security to the clause. What I 
rely upon is the approval of the men 
themselves. The right hon. Gentleman 
has been eloquent on the monstrosity of 
asking the Board of Trade to determine 
“ reasonableness.” But in an Act passed 
only a few weeks ago, dealing with the 
hours of labour of railway servants, it is 


_ provided that the Board of Trade is to 


itself as to whether there is 
“reasonable ground of complaint” 
against the Railway Company for not 
giving sufficient rest to its servants. And 
I find that, by that Act, the Railway and 
Canal Commission are to bring the actual 
hours of work within “ reasonable limits.” 
And 
upon whose proposition is the duty im- 
posed ? I find on the back of the Bill 
the names of the President of the Board 
of Trade (Mr. Mundella) and of the 
Home Secretary himself. That is 
what he is asked to do_ here. 


to gauge the | Societies should be ascertained by a 


adequacy of- the consideration given to | Public Department, is unreasonable. Let 


the workmen. No doubt many cousidera- | him move to strike that out. 


tions must be weighed in determining 
that point. But the men themselves, who 
know the risks and the chances of danger, 
are the best judges of the adequacy of 
the consideratiou and the fairness of the 
contract, and that is why the ballot is 
required. The Home Secretary further 
urges that a ballot is never desirable 
unless those who vote are in some way 
qualified and have some sort of registra- 
tion. The men who take part in the 





| 


ballot are both qualified and registered ; | 


for they best know the conditions of | 
be 
i 


their employment, and they must 


When he 
says it is ridiculous to suppose that a 
Public Department can investigate the 
solvency of Societies such as these, I 
think the right hon. Gentleman is for- 
getful of the legislation of the Friendly 


| Societies Act, under which the Registrar 


of Friendly Societies performs exactly 
the same task that, according to this 
Amendment, is to be done by the Board 
of Trade. I cannot see that frequent 
tests of solvency would be necessary. 
When once you know the average num- 
ber of workmen in a particular employ- 
ment and the amouut of contributions, 
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the actuary would be in a position to 
give a certificate. These are not remote 
liabilities that will not be exhausted for 
years. These are funds to meet liabilities 
accruing from year to year. Moreover, 
the insolvency of the fund would be 
made apparent in time to enable work- 
men and masters to withdraw from the 
Agreement. I think, therefore, that the 
arguments adduced against this Amend- 
ment do not carry sufficient weight to 
induce the House to reject the proposal. 
Weight has not been added to the argu- 
ment by the right hon. Gentleman’s 
reference to the election at Accrington or 
to what a particular candidate may have 
found it expedient to say during a con- 
tested election. We all of us know that 
the influence of the Trade Unions is 
hostile to this Amendment, and that in 
Lancashire the Trade Unions are 
especially powerful. I think it is very 
likely that in Accrington the views of 
the Trade Union are predominant. But, 
on the other hand, we are also aware that 
among the supporters of the Government 
who are not under the influence of the 
Trade Unions there are those who have 
admitted that where the men are allowed 
to have their way they take an opposite 
view to that of the Unions. The hon. 
Baronet the Member for Durham (Sir J. 
Pease) made a speech announcing his 
intention to support the Government, but 
every argument he used was in favour of 
the Amendment. The hon. Baronet 
referred to a Friendly Society in his 
constituency to which owners and miners 
contribute, and pointed out that there 
has been a gradual increase in its 
numbers. 


Sir J. PEASE: There is no contract- 
ing out. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I think the hon. 
Baronet stated that there was a sort of 
honourable feeling between master and 
men that no action should be brought. 
Under the small liability of the present 
Act masters are willing to rely upon 


that kind of honourable feeling on the | 


part of their men, and I should, myself, 
be content to see that system prevailing ; 
but under the largely increased liability 
which this Bill will create, masters 
will hardly be content to be shot 


at from both sides—that is to say, to pay 
Mr. Matthews 
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large contributions and be open to actions 
at law. All the evidence that is before 
the House tends to show that the proposal 
in the Bill has alarmed employers. I own 
that I do not share the alarm of the 
employers to any extent, but that alarm 
exists very largely, and the considerable 
extension of liability under this Bill 
will be what employers without any 
reproach to themselves will be anxious 
to safeguard against. I agree that 
the tendency of the Bill is to 
inerease the desire for contracting out, 
but I differ from the opinion of the Home 
Secretary that that is an undesirable 
thing. I have more respect for the Com- 
mittees of this House than the right hon. 
Gentleman has, and I find that the Com- 
mittee of 1888 said that the Act of 1880 


was useful in many ways, and that 
among other things it had given a 


stimulus to the establishment of provi- 
dent funds and associations. I believe 
that if contracting out is allowed in thi- 
Bill a much more useful stimulus will bl 
given to employers to make liberal pros 
vision for their workmen, and I shale 
therefore support the Amend ment. 


Mr. PARKER SMITH rose 


Mr. Secretary Asquith rose in his 
place, and claimed to move, “ That the 
Question be now put.” 





Question put, “ That the Question be 
now put.” 


The House divided :— Ayes 212; 
Noes 151.—(Division List, No. 389.) 


Question put accordingly. 


The House divided :— Ayes 213; 
Noes 157.—( Division List, No. 390.) 


Line 22, after Clause 5, to insert 


Clause (a)— 
(Notice to be given by seamen.) 

“ (a) A seaman intending toclaim compensa- 
tion for personal injury shall give notice in 
writing, stating, in ordinary language, the 
| nature of the injury, to the master of the vessel 
{on which he is employed, who shall forthwith 
enter a copy of the notice received into the 
official log of the vessel, or to the owner of the 
vessel, within three months from the date of his 
sustaining such injury, and the action shall be 
commenced within three months of the sea- 
man’s arrival at any port of the United King- 
dom. Provided always, that if on the hearing 
of the case the plaintiff can show to the satis- 
faction of the Court that, by reason of the 
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nature of his injury, or otherwise, it was impos- 
sible for him to give such notice as aforesaid, 
the Court shall dispense with such notice, and 
shall hear and decide the case as though such 
notice had been duly given,” 


Mr. ASQUITH : I am going to ask 
the House also to disagree with this 
Amendment. The Amendment proposes 
that, in the case of a seaman who has 
been injured, before he can bring an 
action under the Act he must give notice, 
and the action itself must commence 
within three months of his arrival in the 
United Kingdom. The Court has power 
to dispense with the notice under certain 
conditions. I understand that the object 
of this Amendment is to guard ship- 
owners against what is supposed to be 
the difficulty of procuring evidence to 
rebut claims for accidents of this kind 
when the accident has occurred on the 
high seas. I myself was disposed at one 
time to attach some weight to that con- 
sideration ; but, on further consideration, 
I came to the conclusion that the case of 
the shipowner really does not differ sub- 
stantially to his disadvantage from that 
of other employers. As a matter of fact, 
the seaman will, as a rule, be at a much 
greater disadvantage if he does not bring 
his action promptly than any other class 
of workmen, because a seaman, as a rule, 
is a member of a crew which disperses at 
the close of a voyage, and unless he 
brings his action promptly he runs the 
risk of not being able to procure the wit- 
nesses necessary to prove his case. I think, 
therefore, that the shipowner who em- 
ploys a master and officers for a number 
of voyages is really in a better position 
than any seaman is likely to be who 
makes a claim against bim. Then | may 
point out that, the object of this Bill 
being to place the workman on the same 
footing as a third person, there is no 


provision of the law which requires a | 
passenger on board ship either to give | 


notice of his intention to bring an action 
or to bring the action within a limited 
period of time, and I do not see why the 
seaman should be placed in a 
position than the passenger in this re- 
spect. Further, I do not think it 
desirable that we should put seamen in a 
separate category from all other work- 
men. Great hardship might easily be 


is 
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| said to arise if, when every other class of 
workman had theordinary statutory period 
within which to bring his action the sea- 
man had to bring his action within three 
months of his landing in this country. 
As to the provision allowing the Court 
to dispense with notice, I may point 
out that our experience under the Act of 
1880 of such a dispensing power is a 
very unfavourable one, for this reason: 
that it is not until you come into Court, 
having gone to the whole expense of 
preparing for the trial, having got your 
witnesses there, prepared your case and 
instructed your solicitor and counsel, that 
|} you know whether or not the notice 

which has been given is regarded by the 
| Court as sufficient. That is a matter of 
great hardship and injustice, and while I 
| agree that the object of the Amendment 
is a good one, I fear that the practical 
effect would be to make litigation hazar- 
dous and uncertain. I trust, therefore, 
that the House will agree to the Motion 
I now make, that we disagree with the 
Lords Amendment. 








Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That this House doth disagree with the 
Lords in the said Amendment.”—( Mr. 
Secretary Asquith.) 

Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) 
said that, as a representative of a sea- 
faring constituency, he very much re- 
gretted to hear the decision of the Go- 
vernment. The right hon. Gentleman 
had said that the fact that at the termina- 
tion of a voyage a crew dispersed must 


tell heavily against the sailor, but not 
| against his employer. On what ground 
| did the right hon. Gentleman arrive at 
that conclusion? Undoubtedly crews 
did disperse as a general rule at the 
|termination of a voyage, but he (Mr. 
| Lowther) had yet to learn why this fact 
should tell so decidedly, in the right hon. 
Gentleman’s opinion, in favour of the 
one side rather than of the other. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that the owner 
at any rate retained the services of the 
master and the mate. The right hon. 
Gentleman forgot that very likely the 
master and mate would go on another 
voyage and would not be available when 
the time came to give evidence. Whilst the 
| Lords Amendment afforded all reasonable 
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opportunity in bond fide actions, its 
object was to put a stop to attempts to 
levy blackmail and to vamp up fictitious 
proceedings with the view of obtaining 
costs under conditions which were ob- 
viously unfair to one of the litigants. If 
a man had a bona fide claim against the 
owner of a vessel, why should he not 
mace it at the earliest opportunity ? Of 
course it was only right that provision 
should be made for cases iu which the 
person injured might be precluded by 
circumstances over which he had no con- 
trol from initiating legal proceedings, and 
the Court was therefore empowered to 
dispense with notice. He was of opinion 
that the effect of the scattering of a crew 
would more unfavourably affect the owner 
than the sailor, The object of the 
Amendment was simply to prevent 
actions being tried undef circumstances 
which would be highly disadvantageous 
to one of the litigants, and he hoped, 
therefore, the House would concur in the 
Lords Amendment. 


Mr. FORWOOD (Lancashire, Orms- 
kirk): I do not think that this question 
should be disposed of in the way proposed 
without a word from someone who can 
speak as a practical shipowner. The 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Asquith) has 
placed this matter before the House as if 
the shipowner and the seaman were equally 
at a disadvantage in regard to obtaining 
evidence in the event of an accident oc 
curring and the crew being dispersed. It 
appears to me that that is not the case at 
all. 
seeking compensation for an injury to 
give at the earliest possible date after the 
occurrence of the accident an intimation 
to the shipowner or the master of the 
ship that he has been injured. It cannot 
be regarded as being any hardship what- 
ever to a seaman seeking compensation 
that he should be under compulsion to 
give notice within a reasonable time 
after the accident. The 
vessels—I should think of 95 per cent. of 
the whole—are employed simply for one 
voyage, and at the termination of that 
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Surely it is for the seaman who is 


voyage they disperse and seek engage- | 


ments in other vessels. The shipowner 
knows nothing about the men who are 
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| concerned, there are only a certain number 
| of names appearing on the ship’s articles, 





crew of most | 
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and le does not know where they live or 
where they can, after the voyage, be 
found. If he is not to be informed within 
a reasonable time that an accident has oc- 
curred all chance of his obtaining evidence 
on the subject will be destroyed by the 
disappearance of the crew. A seaman on 
a voyage lives in close connection with 
his mates on board. He knows where 
they live and can find them at any time. 
Therefore, as regards the question of the 
relative positions of the two parties, the 
seaman is mach more favourably situated 
than the shipowner. The right hon. 
Gentleman has spoken of the objection to 
placing seamen in a separate category 
from other workmen. If, however, a 
mine-owner or a manufacturer employs a 
large uumber of men the bulk of them re- 
main in his employment from year’s end 
to year’s end, and if one of them meets 
with an accident and delays bringing an 
action to recover compensation until six 
mouths afterwards the employer will still 
be able to go to the other men and obtain 
from them particulars as to the cause and 
the consequence of the accident. It is 
not so with the shipowner, who, after any 
such period has elapsed, will have no 
means of finding evidence. It is sug- 
gested that the master or other officer of 
the ship would be able to give evidence ; 
but the accident may have happened 
without the knowledge or information of 
the master or officer. The only wit- 
nesses whose evidence would be of 
value would be the men _ serving 
in the forecastle with the seaman who 
says he has been injured. I do hope 
that the House will agree to the Lords 
Amendment, as otherwise a great injus- 
tice will be done to a large and important 
industry. It must be borne in mind that 
a very large number of British vessels are 
employed abroad, trading from one foreign 
port to another, the crew being shipped 
before the British Consul at one port and 
discharged. before the British Consul at 
the other. The owner lives in this 
country, and will have even greater diffi- 


culty than the owner whose vessels trade 
' to and from British ports in tracing the 


men who have been in his employment, 
It is, in my opinion, very desirable to limit 
the time for the commencement of the 


employed in his vessel. As far as he is | action to three months from the date of 


Mr. J. Lowther 
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the seaman’s arrival in this country, 80 | 
that some opportunity may be given to 
the shipowner to obtain evidence. 

*Mr. LAWRENCE (Liverpool, Aber- 
cromby) wished, as one who represented 
both shipowners and sailors, to say a few 
words on the Amendment. He felt that 
the Home Secretary did not intend to do 
the least injustice to the shipowner, but 
thought that the very fact that the right 
hon. Gentleman had had some scruple as 
to how he should treat the Amendment 
was an encouragement to its supporters 
to think that he might give it a more 
favourable consideration than he had 
done. He (Mr. Lawrence) should not 
advocate the acceptance of an Amend- 
ment which would in his opinion unduly 
favour the shipowner to the disadvantage 
of the sailor. He supported the Amend- 
ment because he thought it safeguarded 
the sailor from any hardship that might 
otherwise come upon him in the matter 
of notice. Clearly the position of the 
seafaring class was different from that 
of men who were employed on land. 
The House had up to a few months 
ago by its Select Committee and by 
Division after Division affirmed that 
there was a real distinction between em- 
ployment on sea and employment on land. 
It would be obviously most prejudicial to 
a shipowner if, long after his ship's 
company had dispersed, he had an action 
brought against him for an injury of 
which he never had an account. The 
sailor’s interests were, as he had said, 
fully safeguarded by the terms of the 
Amendment, and if the House passed 
it they would simply remove a feeling 
of injustice and a sense of uncertainty 
as to the risk which was now prevalent 
in many minds with reference to the 
position of the shipowner under the Bill. 

*Mr. BUCKNILL (Surrey, Epsom) 
said, there seemed to be some forgetful- 
ness as to what took place in the House 
of Lords when the Amendment was 
introduced. Viscount Cross, who pro- 
posed the Amendment, said that the 
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Tue DEPUTY SPEAKER : I must 
point out to the hon. and learned Member 
that it is out of Order to refer to the De- 
bate in the House of Lords. 


Mr. BUCKNILL said, he, of course, 
bowed to the. Deputy Speaker’s ruling, 
and would merely say that it was a matter 
of common knowledge that nine-tenths 
of the Mercantile Marine of this country 
were anxious that some such Amendment 
should be inserted in the Bill and asked 
that it should be inserted in “another 
place.” It was stated in effect in the 
House of Lords that there was at all 
events an excellent principle in one part 
of the Amendment—namely, the principle 
of a limitation of the time in which 
actions could be brought. He had not 
heard a word said against that principle 
during the present discussion and he sub- 
mitted that the principle was a good one. 
He had had many years’ experience 
in the Admiralty Court, and had ex- 
perienced the difficulty that this or 
that fact could not be proved because 
the only man who could prove it had been 
discharged on arrival at an out-port and 
had not been seen since. If such a state of 
things was in existence as would make it 
difficult’ for justice to be done between 
man and man, surely both sides of the 
House ov&ht to agree to an Amendment 
which would tend to decrease the diffi- 
culty. 

Mr. MATTHEWS (Birmingham, E.): 
I regret very much that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary has, as 
he told us, changed his mind on this sub- 
ject. Only this morning I was reading 
an account of the deputation of ship- 
owners which lately waited upon him 
and laid before him the grievances felt by 
them—namely, that under the Bill as it 
stands the witnesses would disappear 
before the action came on for hearing and 
even before they knew that any action 
was going to be brought. The right 
hon. Gentleman admitted to the deputa- 
tion that the shipowners had made out a 
real and substantial grievance in that re- 
spect and, as I understood his words, he 
promised to give his best consideration to 


the objection they had brought forward. 
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He has given us to-day the result of his , 
reflections upon the difficulty, and what 
he says in substance is this : that the sea- | 
man will be at as great a disadvantage as 
the shipowner himself. Now, I beg to 
traverse that statement, because the main 
argument of the right hon. Gentleman 
is that the seaman by his own evidence 
can make out a prima facie case. He 
will always be able to say how the injury 
sustained by him was caused, and to 
whose negligence it was due, however 
long may be the time that has elapsed 
since the accident occurred. On the 
other hand, ought we to shut our eyes to 
the fact? [Cries of “Divide!”] I 
really do not know who the gentlemen 
are who think that 10 minutes are too 
much to devote to the discussion of an 
Amendment the rejection of which may 
vitally affect one of the greatest indus- 
tries in the country. Are we, Iask, to 
shut our eyes to the universal custom 
under which the shipping industry is 
carried on—namely, that the crew do 
not remain in the employment of the 
same shipowuer, bat are discharged when 
the voyage comes to a termination ? 


It being half-past Five of the clock, 
the Debate stood adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed To-morrow. 


SALE OF GOODS BILL. 

Order for consideration of Lords 
Reasons for disagreeing with Commous 
Amendments read. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I 


object. 


Mr. BOULNOIS (Marylebone, W.) : 
I hope my hon. Friend will not press his 
objection. The Billis one over which a 
good deal of trouble was taken in Com- 
mittee. The Lord Chaueellor has since 
been consulted about the Amendments, 
and there is now absolutely uothing con- 
teutious about the measure, which re- 
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presents a compromise. 
Mr. Matthews 
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Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 


| C. Russert, Hackney) : I may add that 


this Bill comes into operation on the Ist 
of January, and it is a matter of public 
concern that it should receive the Royal 
Assent without delay. 


Mr. BARTLEY: We have been 
subjected to the Closure to-day. The 
Bill can very easily be put down as the 
first Order for to-morrow. We have not 
been allowed to discuss it, and we know 
nothing about it. It is not even on the 
Paper. 


Sir R. WEBSTER (Isle of Wight) : 
I should like to join in the appeal 
which has been made to my hon. 
Friend to withdraw his objection. 
The hon. Member is suffering under 
a just sense of grievance, and natu- 
rally reseuts the treatment which the 
Opposition has received this day. At 
the same time, I hope that the hon. 
Member will not persist in objecting on 
the present occasion, as the Bill to be 
considered would effect a useful modi- 
fication of the law, and the Amendments 
introduced in another place are not of 
great importance, aud do not touch the 
principle of the measure. 


Mr. J- LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) : 
I may point out that no explanation of 
the Bill has been given; I do not even 
know what Bill this is. 


Order postponed until To-morrow. 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Motion made, and Question, “ That 
this House do now adjourn,” — (Mr. 
Marjoribanks,)—put, and agreed to. 


House adjourned accordingly at twenty- 
five minutes before Six o'clock. 


An Asterisk (*) at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 
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65 Kelston Elementary 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 21st December 1893. 


COMMISSION. 
The following Bills received the Royal 
Assent :— 
1. Statutory Rules Procedure. 
2. Shop Hours Act (1892) Amend- 
ment (No. 2). 
3. Savings Banks. 
4. Isolation Hospitals. 
5. East India Loan (£10,000,000), 


House adjourned at a quarter past Three 
o'clock, to Friday the 12th of January 
next, a quarter past Four o’clock. 


nw 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 21st December 1893. 


MR. SPEAKER’S INDISPOSITION, 

The House being met, the Clerk at 
the Table informed the House of the 
unavoidable absence of Mr. Speaker, | 
owing to the continuance of his indis- | 
position :— 

Whereupon Mr. Mellor, the Chairman 
of Ways and Means, proceeded to the 
Table and, after Prayers, took the Chair 
as Deputy Speaker, pursuant to the 
Standing Order. 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 
That they have agreed to—East India 
Loan (£10,000,000) Bill, without Amend- 
ment. 
Sea Fisheries Regulation (Scotland) 
Bill, with Amendments. 


ROYAL ASSENT. 
Message to attend the Lords Commis- 
sioners ;— 
The House went ;—and, being re- 
turned ;— 
Mr. Deputy Speaker reported the 
Royal Assent to,— 
1. Rules Publication Act, 1893. 
. Shop Hours Act, 1893. 
. Savings Banks Aet, 1893. 
. Isolation Hospitals Act, 1893. 
5. East India Loan Act, 1893. 
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| Special grants ander Articles 





Schools. 


QUESTIONS. 


KELSTON ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

Stir R. PAGET (Somerset, Wells) : 
I beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education if 
his attention has been directed to the 
case of the public elementary school at 
Kelston, Somerset, where a room, hither- 
to allowed by the Department to be used, 
is no longer to be recognised as supplying 
school accommodation, and where, in 
consequence, a class-room will have to be 
provided ; if he is aware that this school, 
with an averageattendance of 29 scholars, 
has only an endowment of £3 per annum, 
and is supported by voluntary subserip- 
tions to the extent of £25 a year; and 
that the balance credit of the school 
accounts, amounting to about £50, is the 
result of many years’ careful saving, with 
the express object of providing a fund 
available for special improvement or re- 
pair ; and if, under the circumstances, 
he will be good enough to reconsider the 
recent decision of the Department, by 
which the managers of the school in 
question have this year been refused the 
104 and 
105, solely on the ground of the financial 
state of the school ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, 
W.R., Rotherham) : ,.The room no 
longer recognised at this school, 
though returned by the managers as a 
class-room, was really the kitchen of the 
mistress’s house, and was furnished as 
such. No demand has been made for the 
provision of a class-room. The grants 
under Articles 174 and 105 of the Code 
were meant to aid small schools which 
could not otherwise meet their current 
expenscs, and not to be saved up and 
used as a building fund for enlargements ; 
but I will look into this case with the 
view of considering whether, in the cir- 
cumstances, either or both of the grants 
may be continued. 


Sir R. PAGET: But did not the 
Department allow the grant in 1891 ? 


Mr. ACLAND: Yes; 
is now furnished as a kitchen. 
however, make further inquiry. 


D 


THE 
York, 


OF 


but the room 


I will, 





67 Old Soldiers in 
ST. THOMAS’S SCHOOL, STOCKPORT. 
Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, 
E.): I beg to ask the Vice President of 
the Committee of Council on Education 
whether he is aware that the managers 
of St. Thomas’s School, Stockport, have 
recently imposed a fee on the children 
who had been attending free for some 
time, in consequence of which some 
hundreds of children were turned away 
from school; whether he can state the 
total sum received by this school in 
voluntary subscriptions and in school fees 
during the last school year; whether the 
school has a satisfactory playground 
area; what would be the accommodation 
of the school if it were measured accord- 
ing to the Rules of planning of Schedule 
VII. of the Code; and whether in the 
accommodation are still included the 
following class-rooms : three rooms, each 
12 by 25} feet; one room 50 by 37 feet 
by 8 feet high; and one room 12 by 25} 
feet by 11 feet high, as specified on page 
265 of the Final Report of the Elementary 
Education Commission ? 


Mr. ACLAND: The Department 
have been informed by the School 
Attendance Committee for Stockport 
that on the 17th November 337 children 
who had been attending St. Thomas’s 
School as free scholars were sent home 
for fees. I understand that the greater 
number of these children are still not 
attending any school. The managers 
state that they were forced to this step 
by financial reasons. The voluntary 
contributions to the school during the 
last school year amounted to £7 5s. 6d. ; 
the fees to £697 16s. 4d. Her Majesty’s 
Inspector reports that the playground 
area is insufficient. The managers, while 
not denying this, urge that it compares 
favourably with those of the other volun- 
tary schools in the borough. Without 
full plans of the school it is not possible 
to estimate the number of places which 
it would provide if measured according 
to the Rules of Schedule VII. Two 
class-rooms (including the room 50 by 37 
feet by 8 feet high) have been condemned, 
thus reducing the nominal accommodation 
from 1,966 to 1,692, but four class-rooms 
of 25} feet by 12 are still recognised. If 
the rooms which, primé facie, do not meet 
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be reduced to 1,374 places. The average 
It is, of 


attendance last year was 1,376. 
course, smaller now. 

Mr. LODER (Brighton): Has the 
right hon. Gentleman seen the statement 
from the managers of the school? Has 
one been recently received ? 

Mr. ACLAND: I am not aware 
whether any statement has been received 
since the facts I have quoted were laid 
before me. 


OLD SOLDIERS IN IRISH WORK- 
HOUSES, 

Cartain DONELAN (Cork, E.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether he is aware that ex-private 
Daniel Linehan, late 108th Regiment, is 
at present an inmate of Midleton Work- 
house, County Cork; whether he is 
aware that Linehan served 17 years in 
the Army, and was then discharged, 
owing to defective eyesight, on a pen- 
sion of 9d. per day ; whether he is aware 
that Linehan has sirce become quite 
blind, and that the medical officer of the 
Union has certified that his blindness is 
incurable ; whether he is aware that, in 
consequence of this affliction, Linehan 
has recently petitioned the War Office 
for a small increase of pension, and that 
this Petition has been refused on the 
ground that Linehan was on the Indian 
Establishment; and will he, under 
these circumstances, recommend Line- 
han’s case to the proper authorities ? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CamppeE.t - BANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.): When Daniel Linehan 
was transferred from the late Indian 
Suropean Army to the Imperial Forces 
he elected to serve under the Indian 
Pension Regulations, and he has been 
granted the maximum pension to which 
under those Rules his services entitled 
him. It is certified that his blindness 
was not caused by the Service. 

Cartain DONELAN : I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for War whether 
he is aware that.ex-private John Barry, 
late Bengal Cavalry and Royal Artillery, 
is at present an inmate of Midleton 
Workhouse, County Cork; whether he 
is aware that Barry, having served two 
years in the Bengal Cavalry and 15 years 
in the Royal Artillery, with a good 


the requirements: of Schedule VII. were | record, was discharged as unfit for fur- 
omitted, and the remaining accommoda- | ther duty, and is now in receipt of 4d. 
tion calculated at 10 square feet, it would | per day; whether he is aware that 
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Barry’s Petition for an increase of pen-| of the police ; and, if not, will he order 


sion to 8d. per day, to enable him to! 
leave the Union, has just been refused ; | 
and whether, in view of the detriment to ! 


the Service and the injury caused to re- 
cruiting by reason of worn-out old 
soldiers being compelled to end their 
days in the workhouse, he will request 
the War Office to reconsider their decision 
in this case ? 


Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
John Barry, wheu discharged from the 
Army for disability partly resulting from 
his own irregular habits, had not served 
long enough to entitle him to a perma- 
nent pension. He was granted a tempo- 
rary pension, which he held for nearly 
four years, and he established a claim to 
a deferred pension of 4d. a day, which he 
has received since 1885. Not having 
served in any campaign before 1860 he 
is not eligible for a special campaign 
pension, and no other is open to him 
under the Royal Warrant. I am afraid 
that I cannot undertake to revise the 
pensions of all soldiers who, after dis- 
charge, fall into necessitous circum- 
stances. 

Captain DONELAN: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman kindly explain why 
similar difficulties never appear when it 
is a question of adding £1,000 a year to 
a Field Marshal’s pay ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Ido not know that any such question 
has ever arisen. 


THE DE FREYNE EVICTIONS, 

Mr. MAGUIRE (Clare, W.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether -he is 
aware that the police engaged guarding 
the dismantled houses of widow Cahila- 
han, Cloonbunny, widow Moran Cur- 
raghard, and Pat Moran Curraghard, 
tenants on the De Freyne estate, County 
Roscommon, who were evicted, and 
whose homes were levelled by aid of the 
police in September last, have burned the 
turf and roofing of the houses of some 
of those people, and used the hay and 
straw of others for bedding, rendering it 
unmarketable ; whether he is aware that 
bills for the damage were furnished to 
Mr. Roberts, D.I., Castlerea, who is in 
charge of the police who so acted, and 
that the amounts are not yet paid; and 
whether he has sanctioned the conduct 


payment to be made at once ? 


THe CHANCELLOR or _ THE 
DUCHY or LANCASTER (Mr. 
Bryce (Aberdeen, 8.) (for Mr. J. Mor- 
LEY): With regard to the statement that 
the houses were levelled with the aid of 
the police, my right hon. Friend the 
Chief Secretary has already pointed out, 
in reply to a question previously addressed 
to him by the hon. Gentleman, that 
the work of levelling houses on the occa- 
sion referred to was not carried out under 
the protection of the Constabulary. As 
regards the remainder of the question, 
inquiry is being made with a view to 
ascertain whether there is any founda- 
tion for the statements in the question so 
far as they affect the police. 


EVICTIONS ON THE MASSY ESTATE. 

Mr. MAGUIRE: On behalf of my 
hon. Friend the Member for the Har- 
bour Division of Dublin, I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland if he will inquire into the pro- 





| ceedings which have been taken against 

Cornelius Horgan, a tenant on the Massy 
estate, at Cahireaveen, near Macroom, 
for eviction from his holding for non- 
payment of rent; whether these pro- 
ceedings have been taken by the direction 
of the Chief Receiver to the Court of 
Chancery in Ireland ; is he aware that 
the tenant, Cornelius Horgan, has ,offered 
to pay all arrears of rent according to an 
arrangement come to between him and 
the Receiver, but subsequently broken by 
the Receiver ; and that, owing to the 
fact that Horgan had been a caretaker 
under the 7th section of the Land Act of 
1887, and that his time for redemption 
had expired, the Receiver has refused to 
allow him to continue as tenant ; and 
whether the landlord, Mr. Massy, is 
opposed to the proceedings against this 
tenant ? 


Mr. BRYCE (for Mr. J. Morvey) : 
Ejectment proceedings were instituted 
against two joint tenants on the estate 
referred to for non-payment of rent, 
Cornelius and Jeremiah Horgan. A con- 
trovesy has arisen between these two 
tenants, who are cousins, in respect of the 
holding, which is wholly within the 
judicial jurisdiction of the Receiver Judge, 
and the Executive has no power of 
interfering in the matter in any way. 


| 
| 
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passers-by ; whether cow-riot trials were 
then pending in the local Courts ; and 
whether the Secretary of State will cause 
inquiry to be made ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: The 
Secretary of State is not aware that any 
| such complaint has been made, but the 
spe > . : question will be transmitted to India for 
similar to those promised by the Secre-| cyeh notice as the Government may find 
tary of State for War for the Home | necessary. 

Army ? | 
*THeE UNDER SECRETARY or 


AMBULANCE INSTRUCTION IN INDIA, 

Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) : 

-beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for India whether he will arrange 
for the Army Medical Officers and their 
men, stationed in India, to be put through 
a course of ambulance manoeuvres annually 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARIES (IRELAND) 





STATE ror INDIA (Mr. GrorGE 
RussE.1, North Beds.): The Secretary | 
of State for India will ascertain from the | 
War Office the nature of the proposed | 
special instruction in medical field duties, | 


BILL. 
Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick’s) : 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster whether the Council of the 


Young Ireland League, during the month 


and will then forward the papers for the | of August, 1893, ora little iater, forwarded 
consideration of the Government of | t the Chief Secretary for Ireland, with 
India. the object of facilitating the passing of 
the Public Libraries (Ireland) Bill into 

BOMBAY COURT OF SMALL CAUSES. | law, a copy of the said Bill, amended to 
Sir W. WEDDERBURN (Banff-| meet the main suggestions of the Irish 
shire): I beg to ask the Under Secre-| Office ; would he explain why it is that, 
tary of State for India whether the | although he promised to give the matter 
Secretary of State for India is aware | his attention, up to the present no reply 
that, on the retirement of the second | has been given to the proposition nor 
Judge of the Bombay Court of Small | statement forwarded as to the terms of 


Causes, an outsider has been appointed, | the Amendments to be proposed by him $ 
superseding Mr. Cursetjee, the third | whether the opinion of the Law Advisers 
Judge, who has three times acted as first | has been obtained ; and what steps will 
Judge ; and, if so, whether he will state | he taken by the Irish Office to facilitate 
on what grounds Mr. Cursetjee has been the passing of this non- contentious 


superseded | measure ? 

*Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: The| Mr. BRYCE (for Mr. J. Morey) ; 
Secretary of State is not aware of the re- | A copy of the Bill was sent to the Chief 
tirement of thesecondJ udge of theBombay | Secretary on the 12th September last, as 
Small Cause Court, or of any appoint-| mentioned in the question; but the 
ment to fill the vacancy, the appointment | Amendments in manuscripts contained in 


being within the discretion of the Go- 
vernment of Bombay. It is obvious that 
the fact of Mr. Cursetjee’s having acted 
as Judge for short periods of time cannot 
be regarded as giving him necessarily a 
claim to the permanent appointment. 


THE SLAUGHTER OF COWS IN BENGAL. 

Sir W. WEDDERBURN : I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India whether the attention of the Secre- 
tary of State for India has been drawn 
to a complaint in the Indian Press that 
at Chupra, in Bengal, in a serai or rest- 
house endowed by a Jani Hindu, and 
placed at the disposal of the authorities 
as a matter of courtesy, cows were 
slaughtered by the authorities for 
European troops, and hung up by the 
side of the main road in view of Hindu 


this copy did not meet the objections 
entertained by the Irish Government to 
the provisions of the Bill. The promoters 
of the Bill, including the hon. Member, 
have, since the Bill reached another 
place, been informed of the views of the 
Irish Government, and the points in 
which the Government think the Bill 
needs amendment, but neither the pro- 
moters nor the hon. Member have 
signified the'r assent to these views. The 
opinion of the Law Officers has long 
since been obtained. The Government 
are unable to undertake to provide any 
special facilities for the passing of this 
Bill, but, as the hon. Member has already 
been informed, the Government will not 
in any way object to its further progress 
upon the hon. Member agreeing to the 
necessary Amendments being made. 
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DUBLIN NATIONAL GALLERY, 

Sir T. ESMONDE (Kerry, W.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury if the Government will give Irish 
architects the opportunity of submitting 
designs for the proposed extension of the 
National Gallery in Dublin? 

*Tue SECRETARY ro true TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hrssert, Oldham) : 
In answer to my hon. Friend on the 15th 
instant, I stated that I saw no prospect 
at present of being able to provide the 
funds requisise for the extension ; I think, 
therefore, the question of an architect is 
premature. 

Sir T. ESMONDE: But may I take 
it that an opportunity will be given to 
Irish architects ? 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT : Whenever the 
question arises, no doubt Irish architects 
will receive the same consideration as 
others. 


WORKS IN THE BORRISOKANE UNION. 

Mr. P. J.O’BRIEN (Tipperary, N.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether the 
Local Government Board have as yet 
received the Report from the Borrisokane 
Guardians’ Engineer, previously asked 
for ; and, ifso, will he be so good as now 
to supply the information asked for ? 

Mr. BRYCE (for Mr. J. Morvey) : 
The Report referred to was only received 
by the Local Government Board yester- 
day, and the matter is now receiving their 
consideration. The information desired 
by the hon. Member will be given if he 
will repeat his question when there has 
been time for the Local Government 
Board to consider and give their 
opinion. 


THE INDIAN OPIUM TRAFFIC. 
Mr. 8S. SMITH (Flintshire) : I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for India 
whether there is any truth in the state- 
ment which had appeared in the public 
Press, that official pressure had been 
brought to bear (in «a number of cases 
with success) upon the Indian (Native) 
medical men in Bombay, who signed the 
Petition to Parliament agaiust the opium 
traffic, to lead them to recant; whether 
he has any reason to doubt the genuine- 
ness of the Petition ; and whether he is 
aware that a Parsee medical man in 
Bombay was a witness to the signatures 

of some of the medical practitioners ? 
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*Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: The 
Secretary of State has no reason to think 
that official pressure has been brought to 
bear upon medical men in Bombay 
to lead them to recant the opinions 
they may have expressed regarding 
the opium traffic. The Petition which 
my hon. Friend mentions was _ not 
addressed to the Secretary of State, 
nor has he seen the original docu- 
ment. But it has been specially brought 
to the notice of the Royal Commission 
on Opium, who are about to visit Bom- 
bay and will be able to verify the facts. 
The Secretary of State knows nothing 
as to the witnessing of the signatures to 
this Petition. 


Nenagh Union. 


TRAINING SHIPS FOR THE NAVY. 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty whether, in view of the strong 
opinion expressed by the Committee on 
the Royal Naval Reserve, presided over 
by Admiral Sir George Tryon in 1891, 
in favour of a period of training on 
board ship for Royal Naval Reserve men, 
effect will be given to the recommenda- 
tion by sending a drillship to Stornoway ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tne AD- 
MIRALTY (Sir U. Kay-Snurtie- 
wortH, Lancashire, Clitheroe): The 
importance of training the Royal Naval 
Reserve men on board ship is fully 
recognised by the Board of Admiralty ; 
the mode of giving effect to the principle 
has not yet been finally decided upon. 


SURCHARGES IN THE NENAGH UNION, 

Mr. P. J. O'BRIEN : I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether the Local Go- 
vernment Board have received a commu- 
nication from the Nenagh Board of 
Guardians complaining of certain sur- 
charges made by their auditor against 
relieving officer Haugh, in his recent 
audit of the Union accounts; whether 
he is aware that a surcharge of £8 2s. 
was made in the case of a man named 
Hegarty, a labourer, who had been in 
receipt of outdoor relief for nearly six 
years, being disabled from working by an 
accident, and a surcharge of £3 in the 
case of a widow Buckley, to whom relief 
was granted on a medical certificate ; and 
whether, as the Guardians in granting 
the relief to Hegarty were acting on the 
precedent of a similar case, for which 
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they had received the sanction of the 
Local Government Board, 28th July, 
1886, and the auditor admits that he was 
cognisant of that correspondence, the 
Local Government Board will consider 
the propriety of having these surcharges 
remitted ? 

Mr. BRYCE (for Mr. J. Morey) : 
Representations have been made by the 
Nenagh Guardians to the Local Govern- 
ment Board regarding the surcharges 
referred to in the question, and the Board 
are at present in communication with the 
auditor on the subject. 


THE IRISH LAND ACTS. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he will 
consider the desirability, before the inquiry 
into the Irish Land Acts begins, of re- 
questing the various officials and ex- 
officials who have been engaged in work- 
ing them, to furnish Reports giving their 
opinions as to the chief defects in the 
Acts and in the procedure uffecting 
them ? 

Mr. BRYCE (for Mr. J. Morey): I 
will convey the suggestion embodied in 
the question to the Chief Secretary, who 
has already expressed his readiness to 


receive and consider any suggestions | 


that may be made in connection with the 
contemplated Select Committee on the 
Rent-fixing Clauses of the Land Acts ? 


THE IRISH EDUCATION ACT, 1892. 


Mr. JACKSON (Leeds, N.): I beg. 


to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether arrange- 
ments have been made under which the 
School Attendance Committees, prescribed 
by the Irish Education Act of 1892, will 
come into operation on Ist January next; 
and, if not, what action the Government 
propose to take to give effect to the Act ? 

Mr. BRYCE (for Mr. J. Morey): 
Of the 118 boroughs, towns, and town- 
ships affected by the Irish Education 
Act of 1892, 93 have signified their 
willingness to comply with the require- 
ments of the Act. Of these, 89 ap- 
pointed their half Committees, and ap- 
proval has been given by the National 
Education Commission to compliance 
with their regulations in 82 cases. In 


80 cases the Commissioners have before | 


them names of persons deemed suitable 
for appointment on their own half of 


Mr. P. J. O'Brien 
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| Committees. The proceedings, therefore, 
/are well advanced in these cases ; and as 
|to the remaining cases, six of which 
arise from complaints under the Act of 
1892, they are still under the considera- 
tion of the Government, and I cannot at 
this moment make any statement as to 
the course which will be pursued. 

Mr. JACKSON : Can the right hon. 
Gentleman say whether in all these 
eases the children are getting the benefit 
of free education ? 

Mr. BRYCE: I think I should have 
notice of that question. 

Mr. JACKSON: Well, I will give 
notice. I wish to ask, do the Govern- 
ment intend without delay to bring in a 
Bill which I understand is necessary to 
remedy some defects in the Act of 1892 
in order that the School Attendance 
Committees may be appointed, and the 
Compulsory Clauses enforced throughout 
the districts te which the Act applies ? 
| Mr. BRYCE: I stated to the House 
/on a previous occasion that it was the 
| wish and the desire of the Government. 
| to introduce a Bill to remedy the flaw in 
| the Act, which has the effect of providing 
in some cases no means by which the ex- 
penses of the School Attendance Com- 
mittees can be defrayed. That Bill is 
ready, and would be introduced at once 
if there was a prospect of passing it this 
Session as a non-contentious measure. At 
|present there does not seem to be any 
prospect of that. 

Mr. JACKSON: Is it due to the 
notice given by the hon. Member for 
| North Kerry that the Government are 
unable to give effect to the Act of 1892? 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): May I 
ask whether it is not entirely due to the 
failure of the right hon. Gentleman who 
asks this question to use his influence to 
carry out the undertaking that was 
arrived at? I should like to ask, as the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Bryce) has 
stated that, out of 118 cases, 93 are 
prepared to appoint Committees, whether, 
with reference to the remaining 25, have 
they refused to act, and, if so, are there 
any means of compelling them to do so ? 

Mr. BRYCE: Of those that have not 
complied, I have to say that they are not 
all in the same position. Some of them 
have refused to act; some have delayed 
in answering, and with regard to others it 
is not possible at present to see how, owing 
|to the flaw in the Act of 1892, the 


| 
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expenses of the School Committees are to 
be defrayed. If any further information is | 
desired, questions had better be put on_ 
the Paper. As regards the questions | 
raised by my hon. Friend opposite (Mr. | 
Sexton) and the right hon. Gentleman ' 
opposite, they appear to belong to matters 
of controversy which cannot suitably be 
answered in reply to questions. 

Mr. JACKSON: I wish to know 
whether the Government accept respon- 
sibility for giving effect to the Education 
Act of 1892, and therefore remedying | 
the defect they have discovered in it? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Is it not the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Leeds who is responsible for the blunder | 
in the Act of 1892 ? 

Mr. BRYCE: The defect belongs to 
the Act, and has not arisen out of avything 
subsequently. 

Mr. JACKSON: When was it dis- | 
covered ? 

Mr. BRYCE: Some little time ago. | 
With regard to the questions just put, I | 
have nothing to add to the statement I | 
have already made, except that the Go- | 
vernment are ready and willing to in- | 
troduce a Bill, but that at present they 
do not see any prospect of passing it as 
& non-contentious measure. 

Mr. SEXTON : I wish to give notice 
that until the condition is observed under 
which we allowed the Act to pass, and 
until certain public elementary schools 
not in connection with the National 
Board, willing to accept the Conscience 
Clause, and to satisfy the requirements | 
of the Education Department as to their 
efficiency in teaching—until these schools 
are permitted to obtain a fair share of 
the public grant, we shall regard any 
further legislation intended to make com- 
pulsion effectual as acutely contentious. 

Mr. JACKSON: I think I am en- | 
titled to ask, after that notice, whether 
the Government will delay bringing in a 
Bill until the notice is withdrawn ? 

Mr. BRYCE: I think the House is 
fully in possession of the facts, and 
that no further answer is necessary from 
me. 


| 


CYCLISTS ON CONSTITUTION HILL. 

Mr. NAPIER (Roxburgh) : I beg to 
ask the First Commissioner of Works 
whether he will kindly consider the 
possibility of granting to cyclists the 
use of Constitution Hill for thorough- 
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fare under the same or similar conditions 
as those imposed upon hackney car- 
riages ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Suaw Lerevre, Brad- 
ford, Central) : His Royal Highness the 
Ranger has agreed to my recommenda- 
tion that cyclists should be allowed to 
pass along Constitution Hill when open 
for carriage traffic; and revised Rules 
will shortly be issued for giving effect 
to this concession. 


THE DISTRESS AT PASSAGE WEST. 
Captain DONELAN: I beg to ask 


the Secretary to the Admiralty whether 


he could now state what steps the Admi- 
ralty propose taking in order to relieve 
the distress at Passage West by giving 
employment at Haulbowline Docks ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
Referring to my answer on the 4th of 
December, I hope that the Admiral in 
command at Queenstown will be in a 
position on Saturday next to call for 
tenders for the work connected with the 
additional ventilation of the Warspite. 
It has also been decided to dock the 


| Albacore and the Hind at Haulbowline. 


Difficulties have been encountered in 
arranging for any other work at Haul- 
bowline or Passage at the present time. 
But the matter will not be lost sight of, 
as there is every desire to take into con- 
sideration the want of employment there 
and the consequent distress. 

Cartan DONELAN: May I ask 


if the right hon. Gentleman is aware that 


‘many Queenstown shipwrights are at 


present idie? Will he kindly give 
instructions that their interests shall not 
be allowed to suffer through any provision 
made for Passage West ¢ 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
I hope that any arrangements made will 
relieve the pressure both at Haulbowline 


| and Passage West. 


HIGH SHERIFFS AND THE IRISH 
GRAND JURY SYSTEM. 


T. ESMONDE: I beg to 


Sir 


‘ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
_ Lieutenant 
| Lieutenant proposes to appoint as High 


of Ireland if the Lord 
Sheriffs of Irish counties any gentlemen 
holding Nationalist opinions in politics, 
with a view to the reform of the Irish 
Grand Jury system by the summoning of 


some Grand Jurors at least in sympathy 
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with the majority of the people of the 
country, during the coming year ? 


Mr. BRYCE (for Mr. J. Morwey): 


Trish Constabulary 


The appointments of High Sheriffs for | 


counties in Ireland are made by the Lord 
Lieutenant from lists consisting of three 
names for each county, submitted by Her 
Majesty’s Judges in pursuance of the 
practice created by the Statutes regula- 
ting the office. The Irish Government 
have, 
except as 
submitted. 

Sir T. 


between the three 


ESMONDE: If Lord 


Lieutenants can dismiss High Sheriffs | 


why cannot they appoint them ? 

Mr. SEXTON: The right hon. 
Gentleman has spoken of Statutes | 
regulating the office. Is it not a fact | 
that the practice of appointment in 
Ireland is regulated not by Statute, but 
by usage ? 

Mr. BRYCE: 
tion of which notice 
given. 


Mr. 


That is a legal ques- 
had better be 


COHEN (Islington, E.): Is it | 


the practice of the Judges, before sub- | 
mitting the names, to inquire into the | 
political opinions of the gentlemen who 


bear those names ? 

Mr. BRYCE: I have no knowledge | 
of the practice of the Judges. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY “(Louth, N.): 
Do I gather that these appointments rest 
by Statute ¢ 

Mr. BRYCE: If it desired 
know whether it is Statute modified by 
usage I will make further inquiry. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Can the right 
hon. Gentleman refer us to any Statute 
governing these matters ? 

Mr. BRYCE: No; 
here. 


is 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON THE 
LAND ACTS. 

Mr. SEXTON: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether, having regard to the 
vital importance of dev eloping Trish land | 
purchase by occupying tenants on the | 
most appropriate lines, the Government 
will agree to include in the Reference to 


THE 


the Select Committee on Irish Land Acts | 


a direction to inquire and report as to 
the working of the several purchase sys- | 
tems up to the present age ? 

Mr. BRYCE (for Mr. J. Morwey) : 
Yes, it is proposed to include among the | 


Sir T. Esmonde 
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therefore, no power of choice | 
names | 


to | 
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| subjects of inquiry by the Committee 
the principle and practice of the adminis- 
tration of the various purchase systems, 


Pensions. 


THE DRAINAGE OF THE WASH. 
| Mr. BRAND (Cambridge, Wisbech) : 

I beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 

chequer whether the Government will 
'agree to the appointment of a Select 
| Committee next Session to inquire into 

the Report of Sir John Rennie, in 1837, 
as to the better drainage of the Wash, 
| with a view to ascertaining whether any 
| advantage can now be taken of the recom- 
mendations then made involving the very 
considerable improvements in the four 
(ports on the Wash—namely, Boston, 
Spalding, Sutton Bridge, and Lynn, and 
the reclamation of land estimated at 
150,000 acres ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
| This is a very large scheme, upon which 

no action has been taken for more than 

half a century, and I could not undertake 

to recommend the appointment of a 

Select Committee without a good deal 

more information on the subject than I at 

present possess. 
Mr. J. STUART (Shoreditch, Hox- 

ton): Is there any objection to having a 
| copy of Sir John Rennie’s Report printed 
_ and distributed among Members ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I must ask for 
| notice of that. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) : I think the right hon. Gentleman 
is under a misconception as to nothing 
having been done. In fact, the Norfolk 
| Estuary Company has done a great deal 

of reclamation. 


I haveno references | 


IRISH CONSTABULARY PENSIONS. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to ask 
| the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
| tenant of Ireland, if, since the agitation 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary pen- 
sioners about the force fund, different 
and less convenient arrangements as to 
| paying these pensions have been made ; 
‘and was the former plan that of making 
| payment at the nearest barrack, whereas 
jin some instances old men have now to 
travel to the county town, often a long 
distance from their homes ? 

Mr. BRYCE (for Mr. J. Morwey) : 
| It appears to be the fact that the facili- 
| ties heretofore given to pensioners in the 
matter of the payment of pensions have 
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recently to some extent been curtailed, 
but this, lam informed, has been brought 
about by a provision of the Annual 
Appropriation Act, under which the 
Treasury have required that each Con- 
stabulary pensioner shall make a declara- 
tion of identity and of his title to receive 
the pension, and in many cases officers 
have considered themselves obliged to 
require the personal attendance of pen- 
sioners in order to take their declarations. 
The subject has already been brought 
under notice, and the Government are now 
considering the desirability of reverting to 
the former arrangement. It would still 
be necessary, however, for pensioners to 
make the required declarations before 
either Magistrates or clergymen. 


RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION IN IRELAND 


Dr. R. AMBROSE (Mayo, W.): I| 


beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury what is the present condition of the 
railway that is being constructed between 
Westport, County Mayo, and Achill 


Sound ; is he aware that the works have 


been stopped for some mouths, and can | 
he state from what cause ; what were the | 


terms of the original agreement on which 
the line was to be made; and has this 


agreement been adhered to; and, if not, | 


will he explain way ? 
Sir J. T. HIBBERT : That part of 
the line which lies between Westport and 


Mallaranny is being constructed under an | 
Great | 
Western Railway Company, which com- | 
the | 


agreement with the Midland 
pany has loyally carried out all 
agreements made with it under the Light 
Railways Act. The company has given 
notice of its intention to apply forthwith 


to the Board of Trade for authority to | 


open the section between Westport and 
Newport. 


stated, the heads of an rgreement have 
been lately arrived at with the Midland 
Great Western Railway Company for its 
future working and maintenance, which 
will be reduced to formal shape as soon 
as certain details of plans, &c., are finally 
settled, and the works will then be com- 
pleted as quickly as possible. 

Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): When 
may the work on the Mallaranny branch 
be expected to be commenced? I am 
informed that no work is proceeding on 
that portion of the line, although this is 
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The portion between Mal- | 
laranny and Achill was commenced as a | 
relief work, and, as I have previously | 
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a time of year when wages are badly 
needed in that part of Ireland. I am 
informed, too, that more work is required 
/on the other branch before it can be 
| opened. 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT was understood 
to reply that matters were being pushed 
forward as rapidly as possible. 


| QUARTER SESSIONS CASES AT ASSIZES, 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) : On behalf of the hon. 
| Member for South Birmingham, I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether his attention has 
been called to the observations of Mr. 
Justice Charles, in charging the War- 
wickshire Grand Jury on the 11th 
instant, to the effect that he found several 
Sessions cases had been included in the 
Calendar, and that the Assizes, there- 
|fore, did not get the relief which the 
| Legislature intended to give them when 
the Assizes Relief Act was passed ; and 
| whether he has taken steps, since the 
date of previous questions to him relating 
to the Assizes Relief Act, by communica- 
tion with Her Majesty’s Judges or other- 
wise, to see that the intention of that 
Act is not frustrated hereafter ; and, if 
so, with what result ? 

THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitnu, Fife, E.): The whole ques- 
tion is under consideration. It is desir- 
able, on the one hand, that the Assizes 
should be relieved of Sessions cases, and, 
on the other, that untried persons, 
charged with Sessions offences, should 
not be detained for an undue time in 
custody. In order to mitigate, and, 
where possible, to prevent, the latter 
| form of hardship, I am issuing a Circular 
to the Justices of the Kingdom, urging 
upon them the importance of more freely 
exercising their power of releasing, on 
bail, persons committed for trial, and of 
fixing the amount of bail with a careful 
regard to the means, character, and 
circumstances of the accused. 

Sir R. PAGET : Have not Judges 
repeatedly expressed an opivion that 
prisoners should not remain too long 
in prison untried, and that the Assizes 
should have the effect of a _ gaol 
delivery ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : In reply to the hon. 
Baronet, I have to say I am quite aware 
that great hardship is caused by the long 
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detention in gaol of prisoners awaiting | 
trial, and I am issuing a Circular in order 
to get rid of thathardship. Judges have | 
often made observations of the nature 
indicated by the hon. Baronet. 


Eviction Procedure 


| 
INSTRUCTION IN MODERN LANGUAGES, | 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Aberdeen, E.): | 
I beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland | 
whiat steps the Scotch Education Depart- 
ment will take in order to carry out the 
recommendations in the Report of Pro- 
fessor Strong on the methods of teaching 
modern languages in schools on the Con- 
tinent ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: The Report 
by Professor Strong has been published 
for the information of managers of schools 
and of others interested in this subject, 
to which my Lords have frequently called | 
attention in their Annual Reports. The | 
matter is one which must rest primarily | 
with the Local Authorities ; and in con- | 
nection with the inspection of higher | 
class schools and the Leaving Certificate 
examination, my Lords will study care- | 
fully the means by which, for their own | 
part, they may encourage the teaching of | 
modern languages. | 
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84 
Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL : I would 


in Ireland. 


'rather not answer any question until I 


have received full particulars. 


EVICTION PROCEDURE IN IRELAND. 

Mr. SEXTON: I beg to ask the 
| Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
| of Ireland whether his attention has been 
drawn to a_ resolution unanimously 
adopted by the Listowel Board of 
Guardians on the 14th instant, declaring 
that owing to want of specific notice of 
the time at which evictions are to be 
executed, hardship is suffered invariably 
when any of the people evicted are aged 
or infirm, and unable to travel to the re- 
sidence of the relieving officer ; and whe- 
ther, with a view to prevent the infliction 
of avoidable hardship, the Government 


| will use their influence to secure that the 


notices of evictions given to the officers of 
the Guardians are sufficiently specific to 
enable those officers to arrange for the 
timely relief of the evicted ? 

Mr. BRYCE (for Mr. J. Morey) : 
My attention has been drawn to the re- 
solution adopted by the Listowel Board 
of Guardians on the 14th instant, and I 
quite feel that hardship may occasionally 
result from the indefiniteness of a notice. 


| Under Section 2 of the Act 11 & 12 


THE AFGHAN TREATY. 


Mr. S. SMITH: 
Under Secretary of State for India whe- | 
ther, in respect of the engagements re- | 
cently entered into with His Highness 
the Ameer of Afghanistan, the territory 
which has come under British control 
considerably exceeds in extent that 
which is given over to Afghanistan ; and 
can Papers with maps be laid before 
Parliament at an early date describing 
those territories respectively, also ex plain- 
ing the nature and method of control pro- 
posed to be exercised over the territory 
thus newly brought under the Indian 
Government ? 


*Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: The 
Secretary of State, as I mentioned last 
week (in reply to the hon. Member for 
Central Hackney), is as yet in possession | 
only of telegraphic summaries of the 
points of agreement arrived at, and is not | 
in a position consequently to give an | 
answer to these questions. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Does the | 
agreement arrived at include the question 
of the Afghan frontier on the Pamirs ? 


Mr, Asquith 


I beg to ack the | 
ae Tw 1 | “not jess than 48 hours 





Vict., c. 47, notice must be served on the 
relieving officer of the intended eviction 
” before the 
execution of any writ of possession. The 
Statute does not appear toimpose any obli- 
gation of stating the precise time when the 
eviction will take place, and the Executive 
have no power to compel the landowner 
to give more specific information than the 
Act provides, and no efficient means of 
exerting any influence for that purpose. 

Mr. SEXTON: The statutory pro- 
vision being manifestly inadequate, may 
I ask whether it is not the duty of the 
Sheriff, when he applies to the Govern- 
ment for police protection, to state when 
the evictions are to take place? Could 
not the information be transmitted then to 
the relieving officer in order that he might 
make provision for the aged and infirm ? 

Mr. BRYCE: I can hardly say with- 
}out consideration whether such an 
arrangement is possible. I have, how- 
ever, ‘already expressed my opinion that 
| the present state of things may work 
harshly in some instances. 


Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, S.): 


Have the Local Government Board any 
| 
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information as to cases in which hardship | these facts, he will take immediate steps 


has been inflicted ? 
Mr. BRYCE : That is obviously a 
question which can only be answered 


to increase the permanent staff of the 


Cork office ? 
Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 


after communication with the Local Go- | (Mr. A. Morey, Nottingham, E.): I 


vernment Board. 


FEVER HOSPITAL AT WOOLWICH. 


hospital for fever patients (500 in 
number) is going to be erected within 
150 yards of the present National Mili- 
tary Hospital at Woolwich (for 700 
patients) ; whether there is not a better 
site further west distant from all habita- 


tions, and far more suitable owing to the | 


natural formation of the land ; and whe- 
ther he will take such steps as may be 
necessary for bringing about an altera- 
tion of the site of the proposed new 
hospital ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I have made representations that the 
War Department objects to the proposed 
site for the fever hospital, but without 
success. 

Mr. GODSON : To whom can appeal 


be made ? 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 


The Local Government Board. I must 
not be understood as implying doubts as 
to the wisdom of the decision arrived at 
by that Department. I only say that the 
representations I made on the part of the 
War Office were of no avail. 


CORK POST OFFICE. 
Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick’s) : 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether his attention has been called to 


the report of a meeting of the Cork In-| 
| whether the attendants at the National 


corporated Chamber of Commerce and 
Shipping on the 4th instant, at which 
reference was made to the numerous 
errors in telegrams dealt with in 
Cork Post Office, and the losses sustained 
by the public thereby; whether he is 
aware that over 20 temporary hands are 
at present employed, a large number of 
whom are most inexperienced operators, 
and who are dealing with most important 
public telegrams every day ; whether he 
is also aware that complaints have been 
made by the Cork newspapers of delay 
which Press telegrams have sustained 
owing to the insufficiency of the staff of 
this office; and whether, considering 


the | 


| cannot find that any communication has 
| reached 
| Chamber of Commerce, but, immediately 

Mr. GODSON (Kidderminster) : I! 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for | 
War whether he is aware that a large | 


the Department from the 
after the meeting to which the hon. 
Member refers, the Postmaster of Cork 
took steps to obtain particulars of the 
errors to which attention had been called. 
Four cases were described to him, one of 
which occurred in 1889, and the other 
three in September and November of this 
year. All these had been inquired into, 
and the necessity for carefulness had 
been impressed on the officers concerned, 
but it was by no means proved that the 
responsibility for the errors rested with 
the telegraphists at Cork. As to Press 
telegrams, no recent complaint appears 
to have been made of delay except in the 
case of those transmitted from race meet- 
ings. The question whether the trans- 
mission of such telegrams can be expedi- 
ted in any way is at present under con- 
sideration. It is true that a considerable 
number of temporary hands are at present 
employed in the Telegraph Office at Cork, 
and I am informed that the reason why a 


| proposal has not been made to perma- 


nently increase the force is that the 
telegraph busivess there has for some 
time been subject to extreme fluctuations 
which render it necessary to proceed with 
caution in making any permanent addi- 
tion. On this point, however, 1 am 
having further inquiry made. 


DUBLIN NATIONAL GALLERY. 
Sir T. ESMONDE: I beg to ask the 


Secretary to the Treasury if he will state 


Gallery in Dublin are paid at the same 
rate as those at the National Galleries in 
London and Edinburgh; and, if not, 
whether the Treasury will consider the 
advisability of placing the Irizh attend- 
ants upon the same footing as the 
English and Scotch ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT (who replied) : 
I cannot admit that any fair comparison 
can be drawn between the pay of porters 
in the Dublin National Gallery, the 
attendants in Edinburgh, and the porters 
in London ; but I may say that, in view of 
comparisons which I have seen between 
the wages of the porters in the Dublin 
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National Gallery and those paid to simi- 
lar persons by important private firms in 
Dublin, I am disposed to think that 
some moderate improvement in the former 
would be justifiable, and the matter is 
receiving attention. 


THE INCORPORATION OF OXFORD. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT (Oxford Univer- 
sity): I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board whether he will 
place upon the Notice Paper the terms of 
the clause by which he proposes to save 
the Incorporation of Oxford from the loss 
of the large number of its members 
which it would appear to be in danger of 
sustaining under the provisions of the 
Local Government Bill ? 

*Tue PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. | 
FowLer, Wolverhampton, E.): I shall | 
be happy to show the hon. Member the 
ciause directly it has been drafted. 





THE RATING QUALIFICATION OF 
GUARDIANS, 

Mr. M‘DERMOTT (Kilkenny, N.): 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster whether he is aware that 
the £20 rating qualification of the Por- 
tumna Union renders it impossible for 
the ratepayers of the Electorial Division 
of Coose to elect as Guardian a person 
resident within their own Division ; that 
Coose is the only division in the said 
Union which is scheduled as a congested 
district ; and that the ratepayers have to 
search through the Union for many miles 
for a person to represent their Division, 
in which he is not rated, and therefore 
ean have no interest; and whether an 
Order will be issued reducing the qualifi- 
cation to £5, which has been adopted as 
the uniform qualification of a Guardian 
in all the Poor Law Unions of 
Englaad ? 

Mr. T. CURRAN (Kilkenny) : At the | 
same time I will ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman whether he is aware that the | 
Tubbereurry Board of Guardians, at | 
their meeting on the 11th instant, adopted | 
a resolution calling on the Local Go-| 
vernment Board for Ireland to reduce 
the rating qualification for Guardians in | 
the Union to £5; will the request of the 
Guardians be complied with ; and, if so, | 
how soon; and will he see that the) 
reform asked for will be brought into | 


Sir J. T. Hibbert 
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for Guardians. 


operation before the next annual election 
of Guardians ? 

Mr. BRYCE: The facts are substan- 
tially as stated, and, as I have already 
observed, the general question of the 
reduction of the qualification for the 
office of Poor Law Guardian is now 
under the consideration of the Chief 
Secretary, and it is expected that a 
decision, which will deal with the two 
cases now referred to, will be arrived at 
in full time to admit of its taking 
effect at the next annual election of 
Guardians. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry): Is it the general 
opinion of the Government that a person 


| could have no interest in the administra- 


if he 
only 


is not directly 
applicable to 


tion of the rates 
rated, or is_ it 
Treland ? 

Mr. BRYCE: 


I am not aware that 


| the Government have expressed any such 
| opinion. 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON: But 


‘the question contains that statement, and 


the right hon. Gentleman said the state- 
ments in the question were true ? 

Mr. BRYCE: If the hon, Gentleman 
had caught the terms of my answer, he 
would have noticed that I did not express 
any opinion on the point he raises. I said, 
“the facts are substantially as stated.” 

Mr. M‘DERMOTT : I beg toask the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
whether he is aware that the rating 


qualification for a member of the Dis- 


pensary Committee in the Portumna 


‘Union is £30 per annum; that in the 
| Division of Coose there is nobody quali- 
| fied ; in Drummin only three ; and in the 
| Union in general extremely few; and, 
|as itis most important that all classes 


should be represented on the committee, 


| whether an order will be issued reducing 


the qualification to £5, which has been 
adopted as the uniform qualification of a 
Guardian in all the Poor Law Unions of 


| England ? 


Mr. BRYCE: Under Section 7 of 
the Medical Charities Act of 1851 the 
qualification of a resident ratepayer to act 
as a member of the Dispensary Committee 
is fixed at a minimum valuation of £30, 
and the Local Government Board have 
no power to vary the qualification for this 
office as suggested. The Local Govern- 
ment Board are empowered, however, to 
fix the qualification for the office of Poor 
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Law Guardian; different qualifications 
may be provided for different Electoral 
Divisions, and no higher qualification 
than a valuation of £30 may be required. 
The hon. Member will observe, there- 
fore, that the two cases are not 
parallel. 





SCOTCH POSTMASTERS AND PUBLIC 
APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, | 
Partick) : I beg to ask the Postmaster | 
General whether a Postmaster is eligible | 
for a seat as a Commissioner of a Police | 
Burgh in Scotland ; and how far a Post- | 
master is allowed to take an active part 
in political matters ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : I have no know- 
ledge of what the special duties and 
functions of a Commissioner of a Police | 
Burgh in Scotland are, but there is no 
Regulation prohibiting a Postmaster from 
taking part in parochial or municipal 
matters so long as his official duties are 
not interfered with thereby. But as to 


political matters the case is different. In 
these a Postmaster is prohibited from 
taking an active part. 

Sir J. FERGUSSON (Manchester, 
N.E.) : May I ask whether Postmasters 


in England are not prohibited from 
serving on County Councils ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : Yes, Sir; there is 
a Rule to that effect. 

Mr. TOMLINSON: Does the right 
hon. Gentleman consider a County Coun- 
cillor a political officer ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : The Regulation 
in question was enforced before I was 
appointed Postmaster General, and I see 
no reason to interfere with it. 
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Sir J. T. HIBBERT: The Trea- 
sury letter of July 17, 1891, to the 


Commissioners of Customs laid down 
that the maximum period on full pay to 


'be allowed to abstractors in respect of 


ordinary and sick leave together should 
not exceed six weeks in the year. The 
leave may or may not be continuous. A 


,circular issued to the Departments on 
May 2, 1892, directed that the maximum 


sick leave allowable on full pay under 
the Orders in Council of March 21 and 
August 15, 1890, should include all ordi- 
nary leave. 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION IN BELFAST. 
Mr. MACARTNEY: On behalf of 
the hon. Member for West Belfast, I beg 


/to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 


Lieutenant of Ireland whether the Com- 
missioners of National Education have 
yet nominated persons to act on the 
Committee to be appointed for carrying 
out the Compulsory Education Act in 
Belfast; and whether the gentlemen so 
appointed have consented to act; and, if 
not, what is the ground of their re- 
fusal ? 

Mr. BRYCE (for Mr. J. Morvey) : 
Five persons have been nominated by the 
National Board to act as the committee 
to be appointed for carrying out the 
compulsory clauses of the Education Act 
in Belfast. I understand that a state- 
ment was made in the public Press that 
some of these gentlemen had refused to 
act, but, so far as the Commissioners are 
aware, this statement is without founda- 
tion. 

Mr. SEXTON: Can the right hon. 


Gentleman say whether, among the 


}appointments made by the Corporation 


SICK LEAVE IN THE CIVIL SERVICE. 

Mr. MACDONALD (Tower Harrlets, 
Bow): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury what is the date of the Treasury | 
authority governing the conditions of | 
employment of assistant clerks and | 
abstractors in the Civil Service, par-| 
ticularly with reference to sick leave ; | 
whether the limit of sick leave allowed 
to assistant clerks and abstractors is a 
continuous period of six weeks; and 
whether, in the case of any permanent 
Civil Service clerk, the amount of annual 
leave taken in any one year is deducted 
from the period for which full payment 
is allowed on account of absence through 
sickness ? 





| for the City, one-fourth of the population 
of which is Roman Catholic, any Catholic 


gentleman was included ? 

Mr. BRYCE: I have no information 
on the subject. 

Mr. MACARTNEY: Cannot the 
right hon. Gentleman say how many 
Catholics were nominated ? 

Mr. BRYCE: I have already said I 


have no information. 


THE DUNMORE LIFEBOAT. 

Mr. POWER (Waterford, E.): I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether he is aware that Mr. 
Boucher, one of the crew that manned 
the Dunmore lifeboat when she went last 
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week to the rescue of a ship in distress 
off the Waterford coast, lost his life by 
the capsizing of the lifeboat ; how long 
has this boat been at Dunmore ; has she 
ever been at any other station ; has she 
ever capsized before ; and are lifeboats 
of a much superior class being built at 
present ; and, if so, could one of the most 
improved plan be provided for Duamore, 
which is at the mouth of the Waterford 
Harbour ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munve ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside) : I have ascertained that the 
facts are as stated in the hon. Member’s 
question. The coxswain of the lifeboat, 
who is also a chief boatman in the Coast- 
guard, states that the station boat was 
away under repair, and that the boat in use 
had not previously been out on service at 
Dunmore. Iam informed, however, that 
she is a good boat, of the same dimen- 
sions as the station boat, has done good 
service elsewhere, and has not been con- 
nected with any previous accident. I 
am further informed that the regular 
station boat is being fitted with the latest 
improvements, and will be sent back to 
Dunmore in March next. 

Mr. POWER: Are we to understand 
that there is no one responsible for the 
proper administration of this most im- 
portant service ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: No one is re- 
sponsible in this House for the National 
Lifeboat Association or any other volun- 
tary Association. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON : Does the right 
hon. Gentleman not think it is time that 
someone should be responsible ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : No, Sir ; I think 
not. 


SALMON POACHING OFF THE RIVER 
BROOM. 

Mr. WEIR : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary for Scotland whether his attention 
has been drawn to the prosecution at 
Dingwall, on the 12th instant, of John 
M‘Lean, crofter fisherman of Letter, 
Roderick Maclennan, of the same place, 
and Alexander Mackenzie, for alleged 
salmon poaching, on the 10th July last, 
in an arm of the sea a mile distant from 
the mouth of the River Broom; and 
that, in their absence, the defendants 
were sentenced to pay a fine of £2 10s. 
each, inclusive of costs, or in default 
seven days’ imprisonment ; whether he 
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will state the reason why proceedings 
were delayed until 12th December ; 
whether he is aware thst John M‘Lean 
is $0 years of age, bent almost double, 
that Roderick Maclennan is 60 years of 
age, and that Alexander Mackenzie is a 
cripple, 25 years of age; is he aware 
that the men were fishing for herrings 
for bait, and that no trout were found in 
the boat ; that, although M‘Lean gave 
orders to throw back into the sea any 
trout found in the net, the estate officials 
seized the net and threw the trout on 
shore, and cut a square of 16 loops out 
of the net ; and that the net was meshed 
for herring and not for salmon; is he 
aware that Sheriff Hill refused the 
application of the solicitor of Dingwall 
for the defendants for a postponement of 
the trial, regardless of the fact that, 
owing to the shortness of the notice 
given, he (Mr. McRitchie) had neither 
received his instructions nor a copy of 
the citation ; can he explain why, seeing 
that the defendants live nearly 50 miles 
from the Dingwall Court House and over 
30 miles from the nearest railway station, 
the summonses were issued only two 
days before the date of trial; why, and 
by what authority, did the estate officials 
injure the men’s net by cutting a square 
of 16 loops from it; and will he say 
whether he will cause immediate inquiry 
to be made into the case ; and whether, 
pending inquiry, further proceedings 
will be stayed ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: I have re- 
ferred the matter to the Crown Agent 
for inquiry, but there has not been 
sufficient time for him to obtain the 
necessary information. I will answer 
the hon. Member if he will repeat his 
question next week. 

Mr. WEIR: I should like to point 
out that the question as originally drawn 
gave the name of the prosecutor, Mr. 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: Order, 
order! Itis not according to the Rule 
to allow such names to be mentioned in 
the question, and therefore it was cut 
out. 

Mr. WEIR: Will all action against 
these poor people be stayed ? 

Sir G, TREVELYAN : That cannot 
be done unless on well ascertained 
grounds. 

Mr. WEIR: Under what Standing 
Order of the House is it permissible to 
insert defendants’ names in a question 
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and not permissible to give the prose-{ gencies of their service are not allowed 


cutor’s name ? 
[No answer was given. ] 


Dr. MACGREG OR (Inverness- 
shire): Do the Government contemplate 
an early amendment of the Game and 
Fishery Laws, so as to remedy the in- 
justice now going on in the country ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: We have 


not had such good fortune with our 
Fishery Bills as to induce us to promise 
any further legislation. 


THE ELECTORAL FRANCHISE. 

Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES (Durham, 
N.W.): I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board whether 
the Law Officers of the Crown have 
given any opinion as to whether recep- 
tion into a Poor Law infirmary causes 
loss of electoral franchise ; whether such 
loss can by any means be obviated by 
the Guardians making a charge for main- 
tenance; and if the Law Officers have 
not given any opinion, whether, having 
regard to the conflicting decisions of 
Revising Barristers, the Local Govern- 
ment Board will take their opinion ? 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The Law 
Officers have not, so far as the Local 
Government Board are aware, advised 
on the question whether the provisions 
of the Medical Relief Disqualification 
Removal Act, 1885, extend to reception 
into a Poor Law infirmary. The ques- 
tion raised is a legal one, and if there 
are conflicting decisions of Revising 
Barristers it can only |e settled by the 
High Court. 

Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES : Would 
it not be possible for the Local Govern- 
ment Board to issue a direction to 
Guardians—assuming the law is in this 
uncertain state—whereby practically the 
result objected to might be obviated ? 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I do not 
think that would be in the province of 
the Local Government Board. This 
being a pure question of law the Law 
Courts must settle it. 


SEA CAPTAINS AND THEIR VOTE. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury) : I beg to ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer whether he is aware that 
many captains of the Peninsular and 
Oriental and other steamers have to pay 
Income Tax, and yet through the exi- 





| votes at Parliamentary elections ; and 


whether he will consider if an alteration 
of the law or regulations can be made to 
enable captains of steamers who are 
entitled to make declarations that they 
are Englishmen, and have no other home 
but England, and pay Income Tax, to 
have votes at Parliamentary elections ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
The inconvenience suffered in this case is 
not peculiar to the persons referred to in 
the question, but affects all persons 
whose occupation prevents them from 
establishing such residence as is required 
to confer the franchise. It is clear that 
this matter could only be dealt with in a 
measure embracing the whole question of 
residential qualification. 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING WORK IN 
IRELAND. 

Mr. M. AUSTIN (Limerick, W.) : I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
what steps have been taken, if any, in 
remedying the evils complained of in 
connection with Government printing 
work in Ireland ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : I have seen no 
evidence that the terms of the Resolution 
of the House of Commons of February 
13, 1891, have been infringed by the con- 
tractors for Government printing in Ire- 
land ; but the same precautions are taken 
in Ireland as in England for enforcing 
that Resolution and for ensuring that no 
preference shall be given as between 
Unionists and non-Unionists. 

Mr. M. AUSTIN: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that the Admiralty 
Department in Ireland have acted upon 
the terms of the Resolution? Why can- 
not the same course be taken by the 
Treasury Department ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: I can only 
repeat that if the hon. Member can 
indicate any cases in which the terms of 
the Resolution of the House of Commons 
are not complied with notice will be taken 
of them. 

Mr. M. AUSTIN: But is the right 
hon. Gentleman aware that in the early 
part of this Session the matter was 
brought under his notice, and he 
promised to make inquiry then? Yet 
the wages paid are still under the current 
rates, and an excessive number of boys 
are employed, the number being far in 
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excess of that allowed by any Trades 
Union in the United Kingdom. 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: If the hon. 
Member will give me particulars I will 
promise to consider them. 

Mr. M. AUSTIN: I have already 
supplied the right hon. Gentleman with 
the information. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Have the Ad- 
miralty laid down any special rule as to 
contracts ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : I cannot say 
what the Admiralty have done. 


THE DISTRESS AT PASSAGE WEST. 

Mr. W. O'BRIEN (Cork): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he can 
make any announcement as to the results 
of the promised consideration of measures 
for the relief of the intense distress at 
Passage West ? 

Mr. BRYCE (for Mr. J. Mortey) : 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland has been 
in communication with the Admiralty on 
the subject of the want of employment 
and the consequent distress among per- 
sons connected with the Passage West 
Docks. The Admiralty have entered 
sympathetically into the case, and will, 
as stated by my right hon. Friend the 
Secretary to the Admiralty in answer to 
Question No. 2, provide such work as 
may be found feasible. 


LOBENGULA, 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether his atten- 
tion has been called to a speech made on 
Tuesday last by Sir Horace Farquhar, a 
Director of the South Africa Chartered 
Company, when presiding over a meeting 
of the Exploration Company, in which, 
speaking of the properties apparently 
held by the latter Company in Mashona- 
land, he said, that there is every hope 
that Lobengula will be taken or killed ; 
and whether, in view of the fact that 
Imperial Forces are acting in conjunction 
with the forces of the Chartered Com- 
pany, Her Majesty’s Government propose 
to take any steps to prevent the killing 
of that Monarch ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Mr. 
S. Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar): 
Her Majesty’s Government are in no 
way responsible for anything Sir H. 
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Farquhar may say. But, as he has 
addressed a letter to me on the subject 
of the question, I will read it to the 
House— 

“T notice Mr. Labouchere has a question in 
the House to-day referring to my speech at the 
Exploration Company’s meeting. This Com- 
pany has interests in Mashonaland, and in deal- 
ing with these I alluded to the military opera- 
tions in Matabeleland. I stated that the war 
was practically over, and that I hoped the next 
news would be that Lobengula had been taken 
prisoner or killed in war. My remark referred 
to the resistance to Captain Wilson, of which 
there has been cable news. From this it seemed 
apparent that Lobengula, much to my regret, 
did not intend to surrender.” 

As regards the last question, I am quite 
confident that it is the anxious desire of 
the Commanders of both the Bechuana- 
land Police and of the Chartered 
Company Forces that Lobengula should 
not be killed or injured; and I repeat 
that Her Majesty’s Government, so far 
as lies in their power, intend that Loben- 
gula, if captured, shall be treated with 
every consideration: a consideration 


which he fully deserves by his conduct 
to the whites during the war. 


THE MATABELE CATTLE. 

Mr. BYLES (York, W.R., Shipley) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether the 
Colonial Office has received any further 
communications from Sir Henry Loch 
with reference to the seizure of cattle in 
Matabeleland ? 

Mr. 8. BUXTON: We have received 
the following further telegram from Sir 
H. Loch in regard to this subject :— 

“T have been in communication with British 
South Africa Company respecting cattle, and 
they assure me that in every case where natives 
give in their submission they are allowed suffi- 
cient cattle to take back with them to their 
kraals for domestic requirements. I am making 
every effort to secure a speedy peaceful settle- 
ment of the country, and I am receiving every 
support from British South Africa Company to 
attain this result.” 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Who are the 
judges of what are sufficient cattle ? 

Mr. 8. BUXTON: The judges, I 
presume, are the persons on the spot, of 
whom one is Colonel Goold-Adams, 
representing the Government. 


INDIAN COUNCIL BILLS. 
Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford) : I beg to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether the Secretary of 
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State for India, in refusing to take less 
than a minimum price for Indian Council 
bills, has: been acting upon the advice of 
the Indian Government or upon his own 
responsibility ? 

*Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL : The 
responsibility for this and for any action 
that may be taken in respect of Council 
bills necessarily rests with the Secretary 
of State in Council, but his action in not 
selling bills below a minimum was in 
accordance with the opinion of the Go- 

“vernment of India. 

Sir J. GORST (Cambridge Univer- 
sity): May I ask whether there has 
been any correspondence with the Go- 
vernment of India on the subject, and 
whether it can be laid on the Table ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: There 
has been correspondence, but I cannot 
say whether it can be laid without con- 
sulting the Secretary of State. 


THE RECLAMATION OF SLOB LANDS. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON: I beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury whether 
he was aware, when he referred to private 
enterprise in connection with the reclama- 
tion of slob lands, that the Crown by 
Act of Parliament iu 1866 had taken 


possession of all the foreshores in the 
United Kingdom, and that since that 
time private enterprise could not be made 


much use of ; and whether he will 
consent to a Select Committee being 
appointed to consider the question of 
these reclamations ; and, if not, whether 
the Royal Commission on Agriculture 
could consider the matter ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Griapstone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian) : With regard to the 
appointment of a Select Committee, I 
must refer the hon. Member to the answer 
already given by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The hon. Member is under 
a misapprehension when he says there 
was an Act passed in 1866 by which the 
Government took over these lands. The 
Act of 1866 effected a change in the 
management from one Department of the 
Government to another, but did not 
establish any new proprietary rights or 
affect in any manner those proprietary 
rights which already existed. I may 
mention that the Commissioners are 
themselves about to undertake a reclama- 
tion of 500 acres of land on the Humber. 
This may be taken to show, if it succeeds, 
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that there is no indisposition to give effect 
to this principle of reclamation when it 
can be done with the certainty of ‘public 
advantage. Every reasonable facility 
and encouragement is being given to 
private persons who are disposed to 
undertake enterprises of this description. 
But, so far as the Government know, 
there is no great disposition in this 
country to embark capital in such enter- 
prises; and, for my part, I should be 
very much gratified indeed if there were 
more. 

Mr. A.C. MORTON: The right hon. 
Gentleman has not answered the last 
paragraph of the question. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: It would 
not be within the province of the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture to consider 
the matter, nor would it be convenient for 
them to do so. 


of Business. 


THE COURSE OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. R. T. REID (Dumfries, &c.): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whatsteps the Government are prepared 
to take towards expediting the progress of 
the Local Government Bill, in order to 
allow sufficient time for the promised 
legislation of next year ? 

Mr. CHANNING: Before the right 
hon. Gentleman answers that question I 
beg to ask him whether he has con- 
sidered the representations which have 
been largely made by his supporters on 
this side of the House, that Her Majesty’s 
Government will have their hearty sup- 
port if they make use of the powers 
given under Standing Order 25 for 
bringing the Debate upon a clause or 
part of a clause to a termination ? 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT: I should like 
to ask whether it has been brought to 
the notice of the right hon. Gentleman 
that the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board has given an assurance that 
Clause 58 of the Local Government Bill 
will be fully considered when we come to 
it ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: This is 
a question of principle and not intended 
todeal with separate clauses. I have no 
doubt that that clause as well as others 
will receive a full and fair consideration. 
Undoubtedly, a situation has been created 
for consideration by the Government 
with reference to the convenience of the 
House and perhaps with reference to the 
fair expectation of the country ; but I 
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am not prepared to make any announce- 
ment on the part of the Government at 
the present moment. But we shall care- 
fully watch the course of future discus- 
sion, with regard to which I cannot but 
attach importance to the declaration of 
my right hon. Friend the President of the 
Local Government Board, who believes 
that contentious matter will not be found 
to a large extent in the latter part of the 
Bill. We shall give our closest atten- 
tion to the subject from day to day, and 
we shall take the best counsel which the 
circumstances of the case may suggest. 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, 
E.) : Has the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman been called to the fact that of 
56 Questions on the Paper to-day 45 are 
asked by his own supporters? And 
does not that protract the length of the 
Session by at least an hour ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : I do not 
see that the casual occurrence of a large 
majority of questions from this side of 
the House on a particular occasion tends 
to protract the Session ; especially as 
these questions are on the average dis- 
posed of in less than a minute each. 

Dr. MACGREGOR: Is the right 
hon. Gentleman aware that the Closure 
would be very popular in this part of the 
House ? 


[No answer was returned. ] 


CONVALESCENT FEVER HOSPITALS. 

Mr. COHEN : I beg to ask the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board 
whether he is aware of the great diffi- 
culties experienced by the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board in obtaining a suitable 
site for an additional convalescent fever 
hospital ; and whether, having regard to 
the great pressure upon the accommoda- 
tion for the fever patients of London, 
he will state the considerations which 
guide the Local Government Board in 
deciding on the sites submitted by the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board, so as to 
avoid the delays which of late have 
resulted throngh the selection by the 
Metropolitan Board of sites not subse- 
quently sanctioned by the Local Govern- 
ment Board ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I am aware 
of the difficulties with which the 
managers of the Metropolitan Asylum 
district have to contend in connection 
with the provision of sites for infectious 
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hospitals for the Metropolis. As regards 
theaction of the Local Government Board, 
I may state that during my tenure of 
office the managers have submitted pro- 
posals to use permanently as a site fora 
fever hospital certain land at Tottenham, 
and to acquire adjoining land for the 
purpose of extending their hospital at 
that place, and that both these proposals 
were assented to. They have also 
applied for sanction to the acquisition 
of land for fever hospitals at Lewisham 
and at Kidbrooke, and the necessary 
sanction was given in both cases. I was 
unable to assent toa proposal to acquire 
land adjoining Tooting Common fora hos- 
pital, but the managers subsequently 
submitted a proposal to purchase other 
land for the purpose at no great distance 
from the site originally suggested, and 
this was sanctioned. The last proposal 
had reference to certain land at Norwood, 
and with regard to this, after full con- 
sideration of all the circumstances, the 
Local Government Board deemed it 
necessary to withhold their consent. 
The considerations which govern the 
Local Government Board in their de- 
cision on applications of this character 
must necessarily depend very much on 
the local circumstances. Each case is 
dealt with on its own merits and with 
due regard to the circumstances gener- 
ally connected with it as brought before 
the Board by the managers, by those 
locally interested, and in the Report of the 
Board’s Inspectors made after a public 
local inquiry. 

*Mr. COHEN: Is tie right hon. 
Gentleman aware of the great difficulty 
experienced by the Managers in pro- 
viding hospital accommodation ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Yes. But 
that would not justify the Local Govern- 
ment Board in sanctioning an injustice. 


Prosecutions in Cornwall. 


GAME LAW PROSECUTIONS IN 
CORNWALL, 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
he can now state the legal position of the 
Magistrates of the West Powder Bench, 
who, in the cases brought before them on 
the 26th November last, unlawfully con- 
fiseated the gun licences of the defendants 
Richard Varcoe, Richard Hore, and Frank 
Willoughby ; whether such illegality 
invalidates the rest of the sentences 
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imposed by them ; what remedy or redress 
have the defendants against the Magis- 
terial injustice of which they have been 
the victims ; whether he can suggest any 
means by which the Cornwall County 
Magistrates may receive instruction in 
the law they are appointed to administer ; 
whether he will call the attentiou of the 
Lord Chancellor to these cases with a 
view to his adding to the Bench geutle- 
men with a due knowledge of the law ; 
and whether, as there is reason to believe 
that similar miscarriages of justice have 
been committed on numerous other 
occasions, he will make further inquiry 
into the operation of the Poaching Pre- 
vention Act, with a view to introducing 
an amending Bill next year ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: (1.) The Justices in 
passing sentence made vo mention of 
forfeiture, but left that to the operation 
of the law. Consequently the gun was 
forfeited, but not the licence. But it 
would appear that in the words of the 
conviction it was stated that both were 
forfeited. The mistake will be corrected. 
(2.) The sentence is not invalidated. (3.) 
Under these circumstances, the other 
questions do not appear to arise. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: On this ques- 
tion of licences I want to draw the 
attention of the right hon. Gentleman to 
the statement of the Chairman—T[cries 
of “ Order ! ”]—who told the defendants 
that on the next occasion they had better 
carry their licences with tnem and show 
them to the policeman who might'ask for 
it. That statement could only have been 
made with a view to the forfeiture of the 
licence. In the second place, I want to 
know whether the licence has yet been 
given up ; and, if so, have any steps been 
taken to see that they are delivered ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I am not aware 
that the Chairman made the statement in 
question. As to the licence, it has 
probably been given up—at least, I hope 
it has been. I am sure there will be no 
unavoidable delay. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment whether his attention bas been 
drawn to the fact that on the 25th No- 
vember, at the West Powder Petty Ses- 
sions, the Magistrates, Messrs. Polwhele, 
Carus-Wilson, G. J. Smith, and Hitchins, 
fined Richard Varcoe, of St. Agnes, 10s. 
and 18s. 6d. costs, and in addition for- 
feite1 his gun licence aud gun ; whether 
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he is aware that Vareoe was charged 
with coming from land where it was 
suspected that he had been in search of 
game, and that no evidence was produced 
in support of this charge except the bare 
suspicion of one policeman ; that Varcoe, 
being challenged to produce his gun 
licence, offered to do so if the policeman 
would accompany him to his house ; that 
on the way thither the policeman 
insisted on searching Vareoe; that 
on the evidence of two witnesses he 
beat Varcoe with his staff, and, seizing 
him by the throat, tore open his collar 
and shirt and threw him to the ground ; 
that the gun when seized by the con- 
stable was still loaded, and had not 
been fired for the day ; and that Varcoe 
turned out his pockets in the presence of 
the constable and several other wit- 
nesses, who can testify that they were all 
empty of game; whether a policeman 
has any right to use such violence upon 
mere suspicion against a person whom he 
merely meets on the public highway ; 
whether he will cause inquiry to be 
made with a view to the remission of the 
penalties imposed, and the return to 
Varcoe of his licence and gun ; whether, 
in connection with the same case, a weak 
old man of 70, named Francis Harris, of 
St. Agnes, without a blot on his 
character, was charged with wilfully 
obstructing the policeman by stepping 
between him and Varcoe in order to save 
the boy from the constable’s blows, and 
that he was fined 10s. and 9s. costs, 
although the chairman, Mr. Carus- 
Wilson, stated in imposing that penalty, 

“You did it in igaorance. Had you known 
you were doing wrong, you would not have 
done it ;” 
and whether he will direct that the 
penalty shall be, under these circum- 
stances, remitted ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: (1.) The amount 
of the penalty is correctly stated in the 
question. (2.) I am informed that the 
police coustable in question heard a 
gun fired and saw Varcoe get over 
a hedge into a lane and proceed in 
the direction of a plantation; that 
on the police constable following 
Varcoe first walked and then ran away ; 
that the police constable, overtaking him, 
asked him for his gun licence, and that 
Vareoe replied by saying, “If you want 
to see my licence you must take a walk 
along with me ;” that the constable sus- 
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pected Varcoe of coming from land 
where he had been in pursuit of game, 
and took him by the coat for the purpose 
of searching him; that Varcoe then 
caught him by the throat, and in the 
scuffle that ensued both fell to the 
ground ; in the course of the struggle the 
policeman did strike Varcoe with his 
truncheon on the arm; it is a fact that 
the-gun was loaded when taken from the 
prisoner, but there was no evidence to 
show it had not been fired that day. 
(3.) The Statute 25 & 26 Vict. ec. 114 
gives a constable the right of searching 
on the highway any person whom he 
may have good cause to suspect, and to 
seize and detain any gun found upon 
him, and therefore he is justified in 
using such force as may be necessary for 
the purpose. (4.) Except as to the for- 
feiture of the licence, there appears to 
be no sufficient ground for reversing the 
decision of the Magistrates. The de- 
fendant might have appealed if he had 
thought fit. (5.) The Justices’ report 
that it was not to save Varcoe from 
blows, but to prevent the constable from 
overtaking him and recovering his helmet 
that Harris intervened. The chairman 
pointed out that the Justices could inflict 
a fine of £5, but in consideration of 
Harris not knowing he was doing wrong 
a fine of 10s. and costs only was imposed. 
(6.) On the subject of the forfeiture of 
the licence I am in communication with 
the Justices. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: Is the right 
hon. Gentleman aware that it appears 
from the evidence that the man walked 
along for half a mile quite peaceably with 
the constable, and that the latter suddenly 
seized Varcoe by the neck and tirew him 
to the ground in order to search him for 
game. As I have in my possession the 
signed statement of two witnesses, one of 
whom was working on the land in question 
—[Cries of “ Order !”}]—will the right 
hon. Gentleman reconsider the case ? 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: The 
hon. Gentleman is hardly so much 
putting a question as making a state- 
ment. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I only want the 
right hon. Gentleman to assist in this 
matter. I do not wish to transgress your 


ruling. I have two witnesses—[ Cries of 


“Order!” ]—and I want to know—[ Re- 
newed cries of “ Order ! ”]—hon. Gentle- 
men have had their turn during the past 


Mr. Asquith 
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hour—I want the right hon. Gentleman 
to tell me whether he will take into con- 
sideration the further evidence I have 
obtained on this subject ; and whether, in 
spite of the fact that these men, not 
knowing the law, have allowed the time 
for appeal to go by, he will allow me to 
bring the matter before him ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I cannot undertake 
to alter the decision which the Justices 
arrived at on a question of fact ; but, of 
course, if any facts come to light which 
have only been disclosed since the trial, 
I will consider them. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: Is the right 
hon. Gentleman aware that every one of 
the Magistrates who tried this case is a 
Tory and a game preserver? [Cries of 
“ Order!” 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT: I rise to ask 
if such a question is in Order ? 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER :I think 
that question is not in Order. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: What I desire 
to know is whether the right hon. 
Gentleman will bring these cases before 
the Lord Chancellor, with a view to see- 
ing whether the Lord Chancellor will not 
put at least one or two Liberal Magis- 
trates on the Board ? 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) : Arising 
out of that question I wish to ask whe- 
ther, if similarcases from every part of the 
country are put before him, he will not 
be inclined to make some change in the 
law under which a policeman can, as it 
seems, stop any civilian on the highway 
and search him violently at his own 
sweet will ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: With regard to 
this particular case I do not see that 
justice has not substantially been done, 
but I think the question which the hon. 
Member for Sunderland raises is worthy 
of consideration. 

Mr. CONYBEARE : Will the right 
hon. Gentleman make further inquiries 
as to the working of the Poaching Pre- 
vention Act and oblige me with a Return 
as to the convictions under it ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: If the hon. Gentle- 
man will give notice I shall have no ob- 
jection to the presentation of such a 
Return. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I will give 
notice ; and I will also bring in a Bill to 
amend the present Act. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: May I 
ask whether the same rights of seizure 
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and search are not exercised under the 
Fishery Districts Act, and whether that 
Act ought not to be amended as much as 
the other ? 


[No answer was returned. ] 


OUTDOOR RELIGIOUS SERVICES 
IN CORK, 

Referring to a question on the Paper 
(No. 47) by the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for East Cork on this subject, which 
however was not put,— 

Mr. MACARTNEY said: I wish to 
ask what course will be taken in regard 
to Question 47, which was not put 
to-night. The right hon. Gentleman is 
aware that the Member for West Belfast 
put a question on the same subject, but 
withdrew it at the request of the right 
hon. Gentleman. That course having 
been taken in regard to the question of 
my hon. Friend, I wish to know whether 
the question of the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman is again to appear on the 
Paper ? 

Mr. BRYCE: The reasons which in- 
duced the hon. and gallant Member for 
Cork and the hon. Member for West 
Belfast not to put their questions are 
those which induce me not to make any 
statement on the subject. 

Mr. MACARTNEY: But am I to 
understand that no further question on 
this subject will appear on the Paper ? 

Mr. BRYCE: I have no control over 
the Question Paper. 

Captain DONELAN ; I beg to state 
that I withdrew my question on the 
understanding that the hon. Member for 
West Belfast withdrew his. 


POINT OF ORDER. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE ; I beg to 
move the Motion standing in my name— 
namely, 

“That this House do meet To-morrow at Two 
o’clock.” 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): On a point of Order, can that 
Motion now be made ? 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: That 
Motion cannot be made until immediately 
before the Orders of the Day. 


ANNUITIES OF THE DUKE OF SAXE- 
COBURG AND GOTHA, 
STATEMENT. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I wish 
to take this opportunity of fulfilling an 
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engagement I entered into with the 
House some weeks ago. Various ques- 
tions were then put to the Government 
with respect to the altered position of 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, now Duke of Saxe-Coburg, and, 
those questions being more or less of a 
fragmentary character, I intimated, on 
behalf of the Government, that we were 
considering the whole of them, and that 
when they reached the stage of what 
might be regarded as maturity I would 
offer some explanation to the House, 
presenting a clear view on the subject. 
That pledge I now wish to redeem by- 
making a statement to the House, of 
course on the responsibility of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. The House is aware 
that the position of the Duke of Edin- 
burgh is fixed by two Acts, one of the 
year 1866, which conferred upon him for 
his own personal use an annuity of 
£15,000 a year, and the second an Act of 
1873, which, in view of his then immedi- 
ately approaching marriage, conferred on 
His Royal Highness a further annuity of 
£10,000 a year in somewhat different 
language, for the words used were— 

“Tn ordcr to provide for the establishment of 
His Royal Highness and for Her Imperial 
Highness” 
whe was to become, and did become, 
Duchess of Edinburgh. Both these 
Acts contained a provision having 
reference to the contingency of a 
foreign accession, the provision being to 
this effect—that it should be allowable 
for Her Majesty, in the event of such ac- 
cession, with the consent of Parliament, 
to reduce or revoke the annuity. The 
freedom of Parliament was thereby com- 
pletely secured, and Parliament can take 
what course it may think proper in the 
matter. But, in the meantime, I wish to 
state to the House what has been done 
by the Executive Government. I have, 
however, also to say that when the Act 
of 1873 was passed, in lieu of the re- 
served power to deal with the annuity on 
the arrival of a certain contingency, a 
Motion was made in this House to pro- 
vide beforehand for an absolute reduction. 
I represented the Government on that 
occasion. My speech is reported, 1 have 
no doubt, with substantial accuracy in 
the columns of Hansard, and the effect 
of it was that the Duke’s accession 
would not necessarily have the conse- 
quence of removing him from the cha- 
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racter ofa British Prince, or from all 
British obligations, and that, therefore, 
liberty onght to be reserved to Parliament 
to consider the case according to cir- 
cumstances when it arose. I also gave it 
as the opinion of the Government that 
the annuity might be reduced, but ought 
not to be revoked. Parliament was not 
a party to that declaration, but it was re- 
ceived, I think, on the assurance that 
Parliament was free, with satisfaction by 
the House, and it was, I think, regarded 
as not unreasonable that our discretion 
should be reserved, and should not be 
foreclosed by an absolute declaration 
providing for the reduction of the an- 
nuity. Well, Sir, that was the situation, 
and now the situation is affected, I think, 
in a manner that will give satisfaction by 
a declaration of His Royal Highness 
himself. His Royal Highness has signi- 
fied to us—it having been, of course, our 
duty to enter into communications with 
His Royal Highness on the subject—in 
the first place that he desires—and he 
uses, I think, a happy expression—not 
simply to comply with, but to anticipate 
the wishes of Parliament, by himself 
proposing to surrender a portion of the 
annuity. 

Mr. CONY BEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) : All. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: He 
says a portion of the annuity, and His 
Royal Highness gives the reason why, as 
he thinks, that is the proper course. 
states in a manner which appears to us 
perfectly explicit, and for which we 
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[the conclusion at which they arrived was 
that, in the event of the surrender, or, 
rather, the renunciation of the Act of 
1866, which confers an annuity of 
£15,000 a year, it would be just and 
equitable, in view of the Duke’s pro- 
spective British expenditure in his 
character as a member of the Royal 
Family, that His Royal Highness should 
continue during his life to receive the 
annuity of £10,000 a year granted by the 
Act of 1873. That is the substance of 
what I have to state to the House. 
What remains is a question of procedure. 
I have pointed out to the Hoyse that the 
Duke was desirous to anticipate the 
desires of Parliament and the country 
within the limits which appear to him to 
be reasonable, and that Her Majesty’s 
Government have considered those limits 
to be reasonable. The mode of pro- 





ceeding adopted has been this. To mark 
this as a voluntary act on the part of his 
Royal Highness there has been drawn a 
deed of renunciation absolving and can- 
celling altogether the annuity of £15,000 
a year. That deed has heen executed by 
the Duke and transmitted to the Govern- 
ment. It will be treated by the Govern- 
ment as a public document ; in fact, this 
matter will be treated in substance as 


| corresponding to a somewhat similar, but 


He | 


make ourselves responsible, that he pro- | 
poses habitually—of course as a general | 
| It was a machinery applicable to the 


rule—to pass a portion of the year in 


England—and for that purpose to retain | 
the possession of Clarence House, and to | 


maintain Clarence House with the esta- 


maintenance. 
of Edinburgh—or, as I should now call 
him, the Duke of Saxe-Coburg—has 


manifestly shown, in the first place, | 


that he regards it as his duty to main- 
tain in full his domestic relations in 
England with the illustrious family of 
the Queen ; and, in the second place, that 
he contemplates an annual expenditure 
in England which will be a strictly British 
expenditure. Well, Sir, under these 
circumstances, and from this point of 
view, Her Majesty’s Government took 
the matter into their consideration, and 


Mr. W. E. Gladstone 


not wholly analogous, matter—the case 
of Leopold King of Belgium. The deed 
will be treated as a public document, 
and on the strength of that document any 
issue of the money will be prevented. That 
being so, it is quite evident to us that 
the machinery contemplated by the Act 
of Parliament need not be put in motion. 


purpose of a coercive giving up of the 
annuity, for which we think there is no 
cause when coercive action has been 


blishment that will be necessary for its | anticipated by a voluntary offer which 


In that manner the Duke | 


I 


appears to be reasonable in its terms. 


| do not think it would be satisfactory to 
| Parliament or to the people of England 


either that the Duke of Saxe-Coburg 


'should abandon his close relations with 
| the Queen and the Royal Family, or that 





when he remains for a portion of the 
year in this country in order to maintain 
those relations the expense of so doing 
should be thrown upon himself. We feel 
that the application of the machinery I 
have referred to has become altogether 
unnecessary, and that, besides being un- 
necessary, inasmuch as we are responsible 
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to the House for the full execution of the 
intentions I have announced, it would be 
injudicious. I do not know a case in 
which this House or any quarter of this 
House has ina matter of this kind shown 
a disposition, when there is full security 
for ithe substantial maintenance of the 
public interests involved, to receive in an 
ungracious temper a proposal involving a 
question of the Royal Family. So much 
for the question of the annuity. There 
are two other questions raised by the 
accession of His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Edinburgh to the Principality 
of Saxe-Coburg. One of them is a ques- 
tion with which I think we in this House 
have nothing todo. The Duke of Edin- 
burgh is a Peer, and has sat, and no doubt 
voted, in the House of Lords. The ques- 
tion whether he retains his position in 
the House of Lords is a question for the 
House of Lords itself to decide, and the 
House of Lords would, I imagine, decline 
to recognise any attempt to interfere in 
the matter from any other quarter. The 
other question upon which I have been 
interrogated in this House is in respect of 
the Privy Council. I stated upon an 
earlier occasion that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment were desirous to leave that 
matter to be made the subject of com- 
munication between His Royal High- 
ness and Her Majesty the Queen. Such 
communication, Sir, has taken place in 
the form of a request by the Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg to Her Majesty that his 
name might be omitted from the list of 
the Privy Council. That I believe, whe- 
ther it is a necessary proceeding or not, 
is on the whole a just and judicious pro- 
ceeding, and it disposes of the matter in 
away which, on the whole, the House 
will be inclined to think most judicious 
and proper. That is, I think, a com- 
plete statement of all the facts. It 
relieves the House from all trouble in the 
matter, and I am bound to say that in my 
opinion the form of proceeding we have 
suggested is the best one to adopt— 
namely, the negative form of recognising 
the anticipatory act of the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg and accepting it. I have stated 
frankly that it is our opinion that the 
Duke, contemplating a regular British 
expenditure, an expenditure which has 
belonged to the whole of his earlier life, 
a life which has now reached half a 
century—should continue to receive the 
minor income granted to him by Parlia- 
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ment—namely, the annuity of £10,000 a 
year secured by the Act of 1873. That 
is the redemption of the promise I gave 
to the House. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
The statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, that he holds that it is the province 
of the House of Commons to decide 
whether it shall accept this voluntary 
renunciation 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: 
is no Question before the House. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I am going to 
ask a question, Sir. I merely put that as 
a preamble. I would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether, in view of the fact 
that all in this House do not concur in 
the opinion that the Duke of Edinburgh 
ought to continue to receive this £10,000 
per annum, an opportunity will be given 
to those in the House who take that view 
to express their opinions and register 
their votes against it ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Any 
discussion in this House would be quite 
inconsistent with the views I have 
already stated. I must again declare my 
strong opinion that I do not suppose the 
House of Commons would think that the 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg ought to drop 
altogether his connection with this 
country and the recollections of the life 
he has passed in it. I conceive that 
these recollections are not to be dropped, 
and if, on the contrary, they are to be 
maintained by periodical residence, it 
would not be the view of the House of 
Commons or, I think, of the hon. Mem- 
ber that the expenditure on that residence 
ought not to be paid for out of the 
pockets of the people of this country. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: That is 
entirely my view. I would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman this. Is he prepared to 
afford this House an opportunity to ex- 
press its views upon the matter, and to 
register those views ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : It would 
be absolutely a contradiction of our view 
that we should ourselves be the proposers 
of an opportunity which would be a dis- 
tinct invitation to the House to protest 
against the present arrangement. There 
is no necessity for us to do so, and there 
would be no advantage in doing it. 

Mr. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy, &c.): I 
desire to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he can now give any information 
jn regard to a point in connection with 


There 
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the change io the position of the Duke of 
Edinburgh which I brought to his atten- 
tion some time ago. It is whether or not 
the Duke of Edinburgh remains a British 
subject ? 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : No, Sir, 
I am not prepared to give any informa- 
tion on that subject. Anything that is 
to be said on that matter should be said 
by the Legal Advisers of the Crown, It 
is not absolutely involved in the practical 
arrangements we have to make. I must 
not, however, be understood to maintain 
or imply by anything that has fallen from 
me that His Royal Highness does remain 
a British subject. 


Mr. DALZIEL: I shall put a ques- 
tion on the subject to-morrow to the 
Attorney General. 


ADJOURNMENT. 
PENSIONS. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Mr. Deputy 
Speaker, I beg to ask leave to move the 
Adjournment of the House in order to 
call attention to an urgent matter of 
definite public importance—namely, to 
the position of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg 
in regard to the pensions he has up to 
now received from Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. 


Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: Will 
the hon. Gentleman bring up his Motion ? 


Mr. LasoucHEreE thereupon went to 
the Table and wrote out the terms of his 
Motion. 


Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: The 
hon. Member for Northampton asks 
leave to move the Adjournment of the 
House in order to call attention to a 
definite matter of urgent public import- 
ance—namely, “The intention to con- 
tinue the pension of £19,000 per annum 
to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg.” 
Is the hon. Member supported ? 


Less than 40 Members but more than 
10 having risen, 


Mr. LABOUCHERE : I wish to take 
a Division upon the subject, Sir. 


Question put, that leave be given 


to move, “That this House do now 


adjourn.” 
The House divided:— Ayes 59; 
Noes 177.—(Division List, No. 391.) 
Mr, Daiziel 
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THE DEBATE ON THE NAVY. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHE EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir. W. Harcourt, Derby): 
I desire, Sir, to make a personal explana- 
tion, I understand that a sentence I am 
reported to have used in the Debate on 
December 19, that the 

“ Professional advisers of the Admiralty con- 
sidered the existing condition of things with 
respect to the state of the Navy was satisfac- 
tory,” 
is capable of a wider interpretation than 
I intended to give it. My intention, as 
the context of my speech will show, was 
to confine that statement to the relative 
force of the various countries at the 
present momeut in respect of first-class 
battleships completed in the present 
financial year, with which alone I pro- 
fessed to dealin speaking of our actual 
condition, that having been advanced in 
the Debate as the test of present naval 
supremacy. I had no intention to refer 
in that sentence to further provisions or 
any other matters than those I have 
mentioned. K 

*Sir M. HICKS- BEACH (Bristol, 
W.): Are we to understand from the 
right hon. Gentleman’s explanation that 
the professional advisers of the present 
Board of Admiralty are not satisfied in 
respect of the future ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I have made 
no statement on that subject, and should 
not be authorised todo so, All I wished 
to make clear to the House was that I 
only spoke of the present state of things 
and the first-class battleships. I did not 
wish that anything I had said should be 
capable of misapprehension. 


PRIVILEGE. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
he wished to call attention to a speech of 
the hon. Member for West Cavan (Mr. 
Knox), as reported in The Daily 
Chronicle of the 15th instant. He 
would first ask the hon. Member whe- 
ther this report of his speech at a meet- 
ing in the Memorial Hall, Farringdon 
Street, was to be taken as a substantially 
correct report of the words which he 
used. If the report was correct, he 
should move that the speech constituted 
a gross libel on the Members of this 
House, and was a gross abuse of the 
Privileges of this House. 
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Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) rose to 
Order. The hon. Member had informed 
the House that he intended to raise a 
question of Privilege with regard to a 
speech reported on Friday last. He 
submitted that the question ought to 
have been raised on Friday or on Monday 
‘at the latest. Different Speakers had 
repeatedly ruled that questions of Privi- 
lege must be raised instanter or on the 
earliest possible opportunity. If there 
was no limit of time, grave inconveni- 
ence would often be caused. 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: The 
hon. Member is right in supposing that 
the earliest opportunity should be taken 
for raising a question of Privilege. But 
I cannot say that the lapse of a few 
days should prevent the House from 
considering any charge against the 
integrity of its Members in the discharge 
of their Parliamentary duties as a matter 
of Privilege. This question, therefore, 
does not come with the Rule that a 
matter of Privilege should be raised at 
once, and the hon. Member is in Order in 
bringing it before the House. At the 
same time, I wish to express my regret 
that the matter was not brought to the 
notice of the House before to-day. 

Mr. SEXTON asked whether the 
hon. Member would be entitled to present 
the matter as one of Privilege ? 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: It is 
entirely for the House to decide, by 
expressing its opinion, whether it is a 
question of Privilege. 

Mr. R. T. REID said, he would 
like to know, as the Rule requiring 
promptitude did not apply to this par- 
ticular question, whether the question 
was entitled to the priority that was 
accorded to questions of Privilege ? 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER called 
upon Mr. Bartley. 

Mr. BARTLEY: My next duty is to 
ask that the report may be read at the 
Table. 

THe CLERK oF THE HovsE oF 
Commons (Sir R. Palgrave) read the 
report as follows :— 

“ He was surprised that there had not been 
more protest against the war in the House of 
Commons, but one reason he would give was 
that the Chartered Company had placed their 
shares most judiciously. [Cheers.] Shares 
which would sellin the City at an enhanced 
price had been given to Members in the House 


of Commons. [ Cries of “ Name!”] In the case 
of this Company the register of shareholders was 
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not obtainable ; he knew for a fact that several 
Members had been allotted shares, payable 3s. 
on allotment, which they could sell next day in 
the City for £4. [“Shame!”’’] Before any set- 
tlement was arrived at the register of share- 
holders should be shown to the British public 
so that they could see where they stood. 
begeaesn? Although he only spoke for himself, 
e believed that the whole of the Irish people 
would endorse the protest which they were 
making that evening. [Cheers.]” 

Mr. BARTLEY : These words having 
been read, very little remains to do ex- 
cept to draw the attention of the House 
to the extreme gravity of this state- 
ment, 

Mr. SEXTON: Perhaps the hon. 
Member will allow me for a moment. 


[ Cries of “ Order !”] 
[Cries of 


Mr. BARTLEY: No. 
“ Order !”] 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: Order! 

Mr. SEXTON: I rise to submit a 
question of Order. [Cries of “ Order !””] 
I wish to ask whether my hon. Friend is 
not entitled, before the House proceeds 
further, to say whether or not he admits 
the accuracy of the report ? 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER : I think 
that is so. 

Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.): The report 
which has just been read is a short sum- 
mary of a speech of some considerable 
length. I am not prepared to say that, 
viewing it as a summary, it is entirely 
inaccurate ; but hon. Members who have 
read summaries of their speeches will, I 
think, admit that, without being entirely 
inaccurate, they often do not convey 
completely the arguments and conclusions 
of a speaker. There is one substantial 
error in this report to which I will draw 
attention at once. I did not say that 
shares had been given to Members of the 
House of Commons. I expressly stated 
that I made no imputation of anything 
except an ordinary commercial transac- 
tion. I used those very words :—“ Nothing 
except an ordinary commercial trans- 
action.” I said that, after the shares 
were applied for, they were allotted, 
and that the same sum was paid when 
they were allotted to Members of 
the House of Commons as was paid 
by any ordinary member of the public. 
That is the most substantial inaccuracy 
to which I have to call attention. I feel, 
however, that I ought to go further and 
say something more. With reference to 
the allotment of shares to Members of 
the House of Commons, I used the phrase 
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“several Members,” as stated here, im- 
plying a small minority. I confess that 
if I said—and I am not prepared to say 
that I may not have not let slip some- 
thing of the sort—if I said that this was 
a reason why the House of Commons 
did not take more action recently on this 
matter, I admit that I onght not to have 
said it; and I entirely withdraw it and 
humbly apologise. I do not know whether 
I said it or not; but, if I said it, I 
entirely withdraw it. In my speech I 
was making an attack, in no way against 
the House of Commons, but against the 
Chartered Company. As far as the 
Chartered Company is concerned, the 
venue, if 1 may use the expression, is 
elsewhere. As regards this House, the 
only mischief to which I wished to call 
attention was the fact that this was a 
Commercial Company and that Members 
of the House had, in the ordinary course 
of commerce, obtained shares in it. I 
may svy that the latter part of that 
sentence will soon be out of date, inas- 
much as the register of shareholders will 
be thrown open to the public. If I went 


beyond that, I unreservedly, most amply, 


and most fully apologise and with- 
draw. 


Mr. BARTLEY : It will be in the 
recollection of the House that when I 
first brought this matter forward I did 
ask the hon. Member whether the report 
was accurate. I fully acknowledge the 
apology he has made to the House; but 
I think we must see that this matter goes 
a little further even than that. He has 
not withdrawn the statement that he 
knew for a fact that several Members 
were given shares at a false price— 
[Cries of “Yes!”]—that they were 
allotted shares at a certain price which 
they could sell the next day at a very 
much larger price, the whole idea and 
purport of the speech being that this 
was done for a false and corrupt purpose 
in order to induce them, in this House, to 
act differently from what they would 
otherwise have done. I cannot conceive 
anything more detrimental to the honour 
and dignity of this House than that state- 
ment. 


Mr. STOREY Mr. 
Deputy Speaker of 
“ Order ! ”] 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER : Order, 
order ! 

Mr. Knox 


(Sunderland) ; 


[ Cries 
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Mr. STOREY : I rise to Order. My 
hon. Friend the Member for West Cavan 
has absolutely withdrawn the statement 
—T[ Cries of “ No, no !""]—and apologised 
for the statement that hon. Members had 
had shares given them. 

Mr. KNOX : I am sure I did not say 
80. 

Mr. STOREY : No; I know he does 
not think he said it. 

Mr. KNOX : I am sure I did not say 
it. 

Mr. STOREY : He is sure; but, if 
he did say it, he has withdrawn and 
apologised for it. [Cries of “Order !”] 
Since that, the hon. Member has used the 
phrase as if it was the point in discussion 
and is proceeding to found an argument 
upon it. I wish to ask you, Sir, whether 
he is in Order in doing that ? 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: I can- 
not say that the hon. Member is out of 
Order. He is about to raise a question 
relating to the Privileges of the House, 
and it is for the House to say whether 
he has made out any case. 

Mr. BARTLEY: I do not wish in 
any way to do the hon. Member any 
injustice. It is not a matter between 
the hon. Member and myself in any way. 
It is simply a matter of the dignity and 
position of the House. If the hon. 
Member had distinctly withdrawn the 
statement and said that it was altogether 
wrong, or that, if he had made it in the 
heat of the moment, he entirely with- 
drew it—that would have made all the 
difference in the circumstances. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: He says he 
never used the words. 


Mr. BARTLEY: 
account in the paper ? 


An MEMBER: 
right. 

Mr. BARTLEY: The account in the 
paper, as the hon, Member himself has 
said, is evidently substantially correct on 
many points, and it certainly does amount 
to a very serious breach of Privilege. 
There are two interjections put in by the 
reporter—one is '” and the 


What is this 


hon. Whieh is not 


“Shame ! 
other “ Name!” These two interjections 
clearly show—and there were nine hon. 
Members of this House present—that 
the whole idea and animus of the speech 
was that there had been a corrupt 
intention on the part of hon. Members. 
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Now, Sir, when we look across the 
water, and see the instance that occurred 
in France in connection with the Panama 
Canal and other matters—— [Cries of 
“ Order !” 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: Order, 
order ! 

Mr. BARTLEY : When we look at 
these things, it certainly does seem to 
me that this House should take some 
notice of these grave charges. It is no 
light matter for an hon. Member to be 
accused of these things, and if it should 
ever come to pass that these statements 
were correct, the whole _ confidence, 
stability, and usefulness of this House 
would surely be undermined. I there- 
fore feel that the matter is so grave and 
important that I shall still venture to 
move. If the hon. Member will with- 
draw absolutely—[ Cries of “ He has ! "] 
I will revise my Motion ; but, inasmuch 
as he has only said that a part of the 
report is not accurate, and that the whole 
tenour of the report is practically sub- 
stantial, and as the gravamen of the 
charge is that there was corrupt induce- 
ment to hon. Members, I shall venture 
to move that the said speech is a gross 
libel on the Members of this House, and 
a grave breach of its Privileges. 


Privilege. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That the said speech is a gross libel upon 
the Members of this House, and a grave breach 
of its Privileges—(Vr. Bartley.) ‘ 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER called on 
Mr. Knox. 

Mr. KNOX: Mr. Deputy Speaker, I 


have nothing to add. [Cries of 
“ Names !”"} 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: If the 
hon. Member wishes to say anything now 
is the time. 

Mr. KNOX: I have no wish in any 
way to let my statement remain equi- 
vocal or indefinite. The passage which 
I say I did not use is the statement that 
these shares were given to Members of 
the House. That I absolutely, and with- 
out any hesitation, say I did not use. 
The passage which I say I may have 
used, but apologise for using, is the im- 
putation that the fact that certain 
Members held shares in the Chartered 
Company was a reason why the House of 
Commons took no notice. 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: The hon, 
Member will withdraw from the House 
while the question is under discussion. 
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[The hon. Member then withdrew from 
the House. ] 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Mr. 
Deputy Speaker, I have the misfortune 
to approach this question at a moment's 
notice, and I speak with the indulgence 
of the House; but the points that occur 
to me are these—and, though I am far 
from saying that the hon. Member oppo- 
site committed an error in bringing this 
report to the notice of the House, I con- 
fess that I think he is in danger of 
making a serious error if he perseveres in 
the Motion he has made. What are the 
facts before us? We have before us a 
passage read from a report in a news- 
paper; we have before us the fact that 
the passage does not even purport to bea 
verbatim report, but is in the nature of a 
summary, and as such it is extremely 
difficult—I do not say more than that— 
for us to deal with. Being in the nature 
of a summary, the hon. Member for 
West Cavan has made it the subject of a 
distinct explanation, and has stated that 
it is in certain respects, which he proceeds 
to specify, inaccurate. The hon. Mem- 
ber inculpated has declared the indictment 
against him to contain matter that is not 
true; and, at the same time, we are to be 
called upon to pronounce upon the in- 
dictment as a whole, what is true and 
what is untrue being taken together, 
and to declare it to be a gross breach of the 
privileges of the House. That appears to 
me to be an unparalleled proceeding of a 
most unfortunate character—a proceeding 
most mischievous, if drawn into a pre- 
eedent. Any one of us—any man who 
sits here—is liable to the same danger of 
having quoted against him a paragraph 
of which it is allowed that some parts are 
inaccurate, and of having a Motion made 
upon that paragraph, without distinction 
between the correct and the incorrect. 
It is the right of every man in this 
country, and, among others, of Members 
of the House of Commons, for whom I 
claim nothing exceptional, to know dis- 
tinctly when they are censured or con- 
demned upon what they are condemned 
or censured. That we are not now to 
know at all. We are to take this in the 
lump, what is true with what is untrue, 
and, taking it as a whole, the Motion 
invites us to declare it a gross 
breach of the Privileges of the 
House. In my _ opinion, that in 
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itself is a sufficient and commanding 
reason why we should decline to admit 
the Motion of the hon. Gentleman. 
I make all allowance for the circum- 
stances under which he has brought it 
forward, but it is extremely embarrassing 


to come to a decision on matters of nicety | 


at a moment’s notice, and I cannot help 
Still hoping that the hon. Member will 
not persevere. That would be, in my 
opinion, the course most satisfactory on 
the whole. I pass on to the other points 
touched by the hon. Member for West 
Cavan. There was, undoubtedly, in the 
statements when we first heard them 
matter for the most serious reprehension. 
What I understood to be the pith of the 
charge which was ascribed to the hon. 
Member for West Cavan, but which has 
now been withdrawn and made the sub- 
ject of an explicit and very honourable 
and proper apology, was that there had 
been, with a view to influencing the con- 
duct of this House, exceptional proceed- 
ings between the Company and certain 
Members of the House. That is a very 
fair and proper subject for notice as a 
breach of the Privileges of the House. 
If that charge had been made, it would 
have been the absolute duty of the hon. 
Member for West Cavan to point out the 
persons whom he made the subject of 
this grievous imputation ; but, instead of 
that, the hon. Member has told us in the 
most explicit way that, according to his 
belief, and according to what he thinks 
he said—he seems not to be certain 
about it, but he covers it by his 
apology—all the proceedings taken by 
Members of ‘this House with regard 
to the Chartered Company were taken by 
them simply as members of the public. 
I understand that there were no excep- 
tional proceedings whatever in this case. 
With regard to the dabbling of Members 
of the House of Commons in these public 
companies, that is a question of great 
breadth and great interest. Whether it 
is wise for Members of the House, as 
members of the community at large, to 
hold an interest themselves in financial 
schemes that are supposed to partake of 
the nature of bubbles, that is not a matter 
on which I enter at all, although it is a 
serious matter. It is not the matter we 
have before us. Suppose anybody were 
to say that Members of the House go 
into these financial speculations and com- 
mit acts of imprudence detrimental to the 


Mr. W. E. Gladstone 
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Character of the House, that is not a 
matter that is the subject of a Motion for 
breach of Privilege. A breach of Privi- 
lege consists in an imputation on certain 
Members of the House that they, con- 
jointly with the company, entered in a 
transaction under which these Members 
of the House were to receive some excep- 
tional favour or other, in some shape or 
other, from the company, out of which 
favour they can make pecuniary gain. 
The moment you deprive the proceeding 
of that exceptional character, what re- 
mains? How is it a breach of Privilege 
to say that these gentlemen—I do not 
know that there are any, I have not an 
idea — entered into something in the 
nature of a financial speculation like the 
rest of the public? That is a matter 
with regard to which we have nothing to 
do, and which, of itself, does not consti- 
tute a breach of the Privileges of the 
House. One other point, and only one, 
remains. It is that the hon. Member 
for West Cavan was supposed to have 
said, and I think is charged in the mis- 
cellaneous paragraph that we are invited 
to adopt as a breach of Privilege with 
having conveyed in some form or other, 
that theaction of this House was quickened 
or retarded in consequence of this trans- 
action. That charge, if made, has been 
entirely and absolutely withdrawn. 
[ Opposition cries of “No, no!”} If it 
has not been withdrawn, then I think 
that is a point of great importance, and 
it would be right to call upon the hon. 
Member for West Cavan to know whe- 
ther it has been withdrawn or not. 

Mr. SEXTON : He did withdraw. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: If the 
House is charged with having its pro- 
ceedings retarded or affected in any way 
by pecuniary transactions between the 
Chartered Company and certain of its 
Members, that is a very fair ground to 
bring before the House. I believe, and I 
am confirmed by my hon. Friends who 
sit near me, and who are more capable 
of judging of the matter than I am, that 
that charge has been explicitly with- 
drawn. If that statement has been with- 
drawn, and the hon. Member’s apology 
reduces what he said to the limits of a 
statement that Members of the House 
had, like other members of the com- 
munity at large, entered into this 
commercial speculation, then I submit 
that the speech of the hon. Member for 
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Islington is swept away, and that he may 
consistently and honourably withdraw. 
J cannot help reverting to that which I 
first said and say that, whatever we may 
do, for Heaven’s sake let us proceed, in a 
criminatory matter, upon grounds clear 
and explicit, and do not let us consent to 
adopt a mixed report, partly true and 
partly false, without taking the trouble 
to disentangle the truth from the false- 
hood in a report; and make that report 
in the lump a subject for a vote of 
censure on one of our number. I cannot 
describe to the House what I think of 
the injustice—I do not believe it is in- 
tended—and of the prospective danger of 
such a course as that. I trust that the 
question that remains in doubt will be 
effectually cleared up, and, in any case, 
even if there are to be proceedings on 
this matter, I entreat the House not to 
accept a paragraph like this as the 
ground of an indictment not affecting 
person or property, but affecting honour 
or character against one of its own 
Members. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Like the 
right hon. Gentleman who has just sat 
down, of course I have not had any time 
to consider and weigh the various facts 
brought before us by my hon. Friend 
behind me and by the hon. Mem- 
ber for West Cavan. But I must con- 
fess that the conclusion I have been able 
to arrive at during the few minutes 
allowed to me has not been absolutely 
identical with that which has commended 
itself to the mind of the right hon. 
Gentleman. I will explain to the House 
why. The right hon. Gentleman has 
treated this question throughout as if it 
were primarily and in its essence an 
accusation brought by one Member of 
the House against another Member of 
the House. He has appealed to us—I 
need hardly say we all respond to that 
appeal—to take no course in this matter 
by which any injustice might be doue to 
the incriminated or accused Member. 
We all must agree to that. Let us, iu 
Heaven’s name, be careful that if blame 
is to be allotted—and evidently blame 
must be allotted somewhere, as I shall 
show directly—it shall not be placed on 
the wrong shoulders, and that no injustice 
shall be done to the hon. Member. But 
there is a question of even greater mag- 
nitude raised by my hon. Friend behind 
me, and that is, not whether the hon. 
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Member for West Cavan is right or 
wrong in what he has or has not said 

Mr. Knox at this point re-entered the 
House. / 

THe DEPUTY SPEAKER : In 
accordance with the Rule, the hon. 
Member must withdraw till the question 
is decided by the House. 

Mr. KNOX: I understood that there 
was a desire to put a question to me. 


[The hon. Member again retired.] 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : On the 
question of Order, I do not desire by my 
speech to interrupt any explanation 
which the hon. Gentleman has to give. 

Srr W. HARCOURT: If it is de- 
sired to put further questions to the hon. 
Member, how is he to know what he is 
called upon to answer unless he is allowed 
to remain? How is he to be made 
aware of what the House desires him to 
state ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I am 
partly responsible in this matter, because 
I said the hon. Member was stated to 
have charged the House with having the 
course of its proceedings affected by 
these pecuniary transactions, and I stated, 
in my belief, as well as I could hear what 
fell from the hon. Member, that that 
charge, if made, had been explicitly with- 
drawn. That was a point on which there 
seemed to be a difference of opinion, as to 
matters of fact, among gentlemen oppo- 
site, and therefore we hope the hon. 
Member will clear the matter up. 

Mr. SEXTON : The right hon, 
Gentleman the Leader of the Opposition 
having so considerately agreed to the 
interruption of his speech for the purpose 
of obtaining an answer, may I move that 
my hon. Friend be sent for and asked 
whether he withdraws any aspersion 
upon the House ? 

THe DEPUTY SPEAKER: Is it 
your pleasure that the hon. Member 
should be recalled. Let the hon. Mem- 
ber be recalled. 


[The Deputy Serjeant-at-Arms went 
in search of Mr. Knox, and immediately 
rreturned with the hon. Member. } 


Mr. SEXTON: May I inform my 
hon. Friend that the question to which 
the House desires an answer is, whether 
he unequivocally and unreservedly with- 
draws, if he uttered, any aspersion against 
the Members of the House of Commons ? 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: In order 
that the hon. Geutleman may not have 
the trouble of speaking twice, may I put 
to him a question with regard to his 
statement on a point which appears to me 
to be indoubt? In the newspaper report 
these words oceur— 

“He knew for a fact that several Members 
chad been allotted shares payable 3s. on allot- 
ment, which they could sell next day in the 
City for £4.” 

I should like to ask whether he said that, 
and whether, if he said it, he withdraws 
it ? 

Mr. KNOX: That is the distinct 
statement which I did make and did not 
withdraw. I said that that was a fact, 
and I still believe it to be a fact—in fact, 
I know it to be afact. I cannot, there- 
fore, honourably withdraw it. What I 
did withdraw was, any inference from 
that statement that Members of this 
House had been influenced in their public 
conduct as Members of this House by 
what they received. I may also repeat 
now what I said at the time. During my 
speech an interrupter did say “ Bribery.” 
I thereupon said—*No ; I make no accusa- 
tion of bribery.” I said it was an ordi- 
nary commercial transaction, I used 
these words at the time— 

“The money which was paid on allotment 

was the same sum that was paid by anybody 
else.” 
The actual statement which the right 
hon. Gentleman has read I could not 
withdraw. The inference from it I 
apologise for. 


[Mr. Knox again withdrew from the 


House. ] 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: When I was, 
I think very properly, interrupted in the 
middle of my observations, I was saying 
that we had a much more important 
question to decide than the exact state- 
ments made in the speech of the hon. 
Member for West Cavan, and the exact 
amount by which he receded from these 
statements. The right hon, Gentleman has 
told us that we ought not to adopt a 
paragraph wholesale, a paragraph which 
was avowedly a summary, and which, 
like most summaries, must be but an im- 
perfect representation of the speech 
originally made. The deduction from 
such a doctrine would be that this House 
never could make a complaint against 
any speech not reported verbatim, I 
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admit with the rigbt hon. Gentleman 
that gentlemen whose speeches are mis- 
reported, and into which some false idea 
is conveyed, cannot be made responsible 
for the acts of a newspaper reporter who 
did not consult them and for whose 
action they are not answerable. But, at 
the same time, what I venture to lay 
before the House is this, that not neces- 
sarily by the Member for Cavan, but 
either by the Member for Cavan or by 
The Daily Chronicle, there has been one 
of the most serious accusations brought 
agaihst this House as a whole—I will 
say the most serious accusation—I have 
known during the whole of my Parlia- 
mentary life. We cannot dismiss that 
summarily and ride off upon the question 
bow far a particular Member, whose 
speech was purported to be reported, was 
responsible for these words. The words 
have been published, they have been 
circulated, and until to-day they have 
never been contradicted. ‘They had been 
circulated nominally upon the authority 
of the hon. Member for Cavan, and I 
cannot agree that because the hon. Mem- 
ber has been misreported in some 
particulars, aud because he has unequivo- 
eally withdrawn in other particulars, and 
because therefore the House may have no 
desire to visit any pains aud penalties on 
that hon. Gentleman—certainly I have 
no desire to do so—because all these 
things may be true, nevertheless it occurs 
to me to be obvious on the face of it that 
we must record our view that this state- 
ment, be the newspaper responsible for it 
or be the Member for West Cavan 
responsible for it, is a gross breach of the 
Privileges of this House. The right hon. 
Gentleman has not unnaturally endea- 
voured to make this a question in which 
the conduct of the Member for West 
Cavan figures as the chief incident. I 
am always ready, and we are all ready, 
to accept a full and frank apology from 
any Member who has been betrayed, as 
we all may be betrayed in arash moment, 
to give expression to views which on 
calmer reflection we think proper to 
withdraw. I only regret that the 
Member for West Cavan has not taken 
earlier action, and explained that he 
never meant to make any imputation 
upon this House. As regards the actual 
explanation and apology of the hon. 
Member, though Ido not blame him, it 
is rather unfortunate that he thinks it 
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necessary still to adhere to the statement 
that he knew for a fact that Members 
had been allotted shares which they could 
on the next day sell at a profit of 
£3 17s. 

Mr. SEXTON : Like all other mem- 
bers of the public. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It was in- 
evitable that every man who heard the 
hon. Member and every man who read 
the statement in the paper must have 
drawn the conclusion that Members of 
this House had been induced by pecuniary 
considerations to givea vote which, without 
those pecuniary considerations, they would 
not have given. Ido not desire, and I do 
not think my hon. Friend desires by the 
Motion he has made, to direct the cen- 
sure of this House against a gentleman 
who has shown every desire to withdraw 
the statement, but the statement has been 
made, and it has been in circulation for 
three or four days, and has never been 
contradicted. When we consider how 
important it is to our credit with the 
country that no stain of a pecuniary 
kind, no suspicion even of the possi- 
bility of our being animated by pecuniary 
motives, should rest upon us, we should 
not be well advised on the present 
occasion if we contented ourselves with 
the withdrawal of the hon. Gentleman. 
I should therefore recommend the House 
to accept fully and frankly the apology 
of the hon. Gentleman and to pronounce 
no censure upon him, but to say that the 
words reported in such and such # news- 
paper are an unquestionable breach of the 
Privileges of this House. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I think we 
are entitled to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man what course he proposes to take, 
and against whom he proposes to proceed. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not 
think it is necessary. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: It is neces- 
sary, after you have moved that a thing 
is a breach of the Privileges of the 
House, to proceed further. It is cer- 
tainly not dignified, if after having given 
that vote you cannot proceed further. I 
entirely agree with the right hon. Gentle- 
man that a graver charge than this could 
not be made. It is the first duty of the 
House to resent such a charge. But 
what is the charge before the. House ? 
The hon. Member who has been ordered 
to leave the House has not withdrawn 
his statement of the fact as to the sale 
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of these shares, and what he said with 
reference to that part of the subject was 
what might have been said of anybody 
else in the country ; but what I under- 
stand he has apologised for is in his 
having made a statement which should 
lead to the inference which cast an 
imputation of corruption on the House 
of Commons. Such an _ imputation 
would be highly improper, but I under- 
stand that the hon. Member has apolo- 
gised and withdrawn the statement. If 
you go to a question of breach of 
Privilege, what more can you get than 
that ? As I understand the right hon. 
Gentleman, he does not propose to take 
any further measures. What more can 
be obtained than the disavowal of the hon. 
Member for Cavan? I am as solicitous 
as the right hon. Gentleman can be to 
take any and every measure which is 
necessary to vindicate the reputation of 
the House of Commons against imputa- 
tions which I agree with him are the 
very gravest and most heinous which can 
be brought against this Chamber. But 
the only question is whether we can gain 
anything by such a Motion as that which 
has been made, and whether, in demand- 
ing and receiving that disavowal and 
apology from the hon. Member, the 
House ought not to be satisfied. 

Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min): I should like the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Islington and my right 
hon. Friend the Leader of the Opposition 
to consider for a moment this point before 
they proceed to a decision on the ques- 
tion. It is no longer a question between 
the House and the Member for West 
Cavan. The hon. Gentleman denies the 
worst part of the report, and, as to the 
second part, he has apologised and with- 
drawn any imputation against the House. 
Therefore, as far as the Member for 
West Cavan is concerned, the matter may 
be said to be closed. But there remain 
the printed words in the newspaper, and 
the publication of these words, quite 
independently of the alleged authorship 
of the words, is no doubt a technical 
breach of the Privileges of the House. 
If we are forced to vote upon this 
matter the majority of the House will 
probably vote that it is not a breach of 
Privilege, although they must all know 
that it is a breach of Privilege, and, of 
course, it is very desirable that that 
should not occur. On former occasions, 
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when questions of this kind arose, a 
suggestion was made to get rid of the 
whole matter by moving the Previous 
Question. I am prepared to make such 
a Motion now. I would submit to the 
hon. Member for Islington that as against 
the newspaper he is not forced at once to 
make a Motion. The blunder may have 
. been a perfectly honest one on the part 
of the reporter with which the editor 
may not be disposed to sympathise, and 
the matter may be brought up again if 
necessary. We ought not to do anything 
which would imperil the force and power 
of this House in respect to breaches of 
Privilege. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he saw no objec- 
tion to the suggestion made by the right 
hon. Member for Bodmin that the Motion 
should be disposed of by means of the 
Previous Question. He desired to point 
out to the Leader of the Opposition that 
his ingenious argument that the news- 
paper was responsible would scarcely 
apply to the Motion before the Chair. The 
Motion did not declare that any report of 
the speech was a breach of Privilege of 
the House. The speech complained of 
was not a speech of the editor of The 
Daily Chronicle or of any member of his 
staff, but it was the speech of his hon. 
Friend the Member for West Cavan. It 
was now universally admitted that the 
question between his hon. Friend and the 
House was at an end, because his hon. 
Friend had stated that the shares were 
allotted to Members of the House on the 
same terms as to the rest of the public, 
and that there was no discrimination in 
dealing with Members of Parliament and 
the public, but he suggested that hon. 
Members ought not to concern them- 
selves with these guasi-political under- 
takings with which they had to deal as 
Representatives of the people. He was 
bound to say that he agreed with his 
hon. Friend in that, and was sure the 
majority of the House, and the majority 
of the country, would also agree with 
him. However, as he had said, the 
matter between his hon. Friend and the 
House was at an end. With regard 
to the newspaper it was quite a different 
question. The reporter who attended 
the meeting was instructed, no doubt, 
when he got to the office to give an 
abstract report. No one denied that that 
abstract was given in good faith, and 
therefore the attempt to transfer the 
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matter from his hon. Friend, who had 
absolutely disposed of the complaint 
against him, to the editor of The Jraily 
Chronicle and his staff, who were 
absolutely innocent of any guilty inten- 
tion was a matter that would not bear a 
moment’s examination. ‘The essence of a 
breach of Privilege was malice. No one 
suggested that the reporter or the editor 
acted from malice, and he contended that 
the House would best assert its own 
dignity by adopting the Previous Question, 

Mr. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy, &c.) 
stated that in the first leading article 
after the speech in question was delivered 
the editor of The Daily Chronicle in 
clear and emphatic language disclaimed 
all association whatever with the remarks 
of the hon. Member for Cavan, and 
aecepted no responsibility for them. 

Mr. J. BURNS (Battersea) said, he 
did not intend to take any part in the 
discussion, but wished to put to the First 
Lord of the Treasury a question which 
he thought ought to be answered in con- 
nection with this matter—whether, con- 
sidering the mistrust and degradation of 
the representative character and honour 
of both Houses of Parliament that were 
daily oceurring from Members of both 
Houses identifying themselves with 
company-promoting, the Government 
would take early steps to make the 
acceptance of office in connection with 
companies a compulsory vacation of the 
seat of the Peer or commoner accepting 
such office ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: After the 
definite statement of the hon. Member for 
Kirkcaldy, that the newspaper expressly 
repudiated any responsibility for the 
speech of the hon. Member for West 
Cavan; and considering that the hon. 
Member himself has apologised, I venture 
to advise my hon. Friend that the sug- 
gestion of the right hon. Member for 
Bodmin as to the Previous Question 
might be adopted. 

Mr. J. BURNS: I persist in my 
question. 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: It is 
out of Order upon the matter now before 
the House. 

Commanper BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) : 1 beg to move the Previous 
Question. 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: The 
Question is, “ That the Question be not 
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Resolved, That the Question be not 
now put. 


Employers’ 


MOTION. 


SITTING OF THE HOUSE (FRIDAY). 

Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, “ That this House do meet To- 
morrow, at Two of the clock.”—(Mr. 


W. E. Gladstone.) 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he hoped 


the Motion would not be divided upon, 
or even debated. He understood that it 
was agreed that the Debate on the Parish 
Councils Bill should be continued until 
between 5 and 5,30 p.m., and that it 
would be open to any hon, Gentleman to 
discuss the Motion for Adjournment 
which would then be proposed. 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: We 


propose to report Progress at half-past 
5 o'clock to-morrow. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY BILL. 
Lorps’ AMENDMENTS. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question proposed [20 Decem- 
ber] on Consideration of Lords’ Anend- 
ments, “ That this House doth disagree 
with the Lords in the Amendment in 
page 2, line 22, after Clause 5, to insert 
Clause (a)— 

(Notice to be given by seamen.) 

“(a) A seaman intending to claim compensa- 
tion for personal injury shall give notice in 
writing, stating, in ordinary language, the 
nature of the injury, to the master of the vessel 
on which he is employed, who shall forthwith 
enter acopy of the notice received into the 
official log of the vessel, or to the owner of the 
vessel, within three months from the date of 
his sustaining such injury, and the action shall 
be commenced within 
seaman’s arrival at any port of the United 
Kingdom. Provided always, that if on the 
hearing of the case the plaintiff can show to the 
satisfaction of the Court that, by reason of the 


nature of his injury, or otherwise, it was im- | 


possible for him to give such notice as aforesaid, 
the Court shall dispense with such notice, and 
shall hear and decide the case as though such 
notice had been duly given.”—(Mr. Secretary 
Asquith.) 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 
VOL, XX. [rourtH sEniEs.] 
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Mr. DONKIN (Tynemouth) said, as 


one who had lengthened experience, he 
was obliged to the Home Secretary for 
admitting that he had scruples in regard 
to the subject dealt with in this Amend- 
ment. That admission was, however, 
only in keeping with the views put for- 
ward by the right hon, Gentleman to a 
deputation of shipowners on the 8th of 
March. The views which the right hon. 
Gentleman then expressed had raised 
the hopes of the shipowners, who now 
found that their confidence in the right 
hon. Gentleman had been misplaced. At 
that time he acknowledged that cases of 
hardship might arise, and he promised to 
give the matter careful consideration— 
that was, the point as to a special limit 
of time within which claims could be 
filed. It was remarkable that not one of 
the Gladstonian Peers had raised a voice 
against the Amendment. ‘The reason 
given by the right hon, Gentleman for 
his change of view 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitn, Fife, E.): I have not changed 
my views at all, 

Mr. DONKIWN said, he had referred to 
the right hon. Gentleman’s speech on the 
point ; and he might say that he was 
amazed at the right hon. Gentleman’s 
change of expression. The reason which 
the right hon. Gentleman gave was that 
he did not see any difference between the 
shipping industry and other industries. 
The shipping industry was the oue, above 
all others, which was the most interfered 
with by legislative enactments, and ship- 
owners could hardly move hand or foot 
without having some official or other 
down upon them. ‘This arose from the 
fact that the shipping industry was dis- 
tinct from every other industry in the 
country. That it was distinct from other 
industries he could show by reference to 
a case of a sailor injured on an Austra- 
lian vessel, which sailed from the United 
Kingdom, and was away six months, during 
the whole of which time the question in- 
volved must remain in abeyance; or, 
again, by reference to a case where action 
could not be taken until a time at which 
the ship would have sailed again. Would 
the right hon. Gentleman get any analo- 
gous cases in other industries ? Again, 
a claim might be made 6 or 12 months 
after the hands had been paid off, when 
the captain and officers had gone back to 
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sea, and, in that event, the owner would 
be absolutely without evidence. It was 
remarkable that not a single Member of 
the other side (the Government side) had 
said a word on this subject. He asked 
hon. Members opposite to give some 
reason for the faith that was in them. 
The shipping industry was certainly the 
most important in this country; and if 
the Government harassed it still further 
with legislative enactments, they might 
try it almost to the breaking strain. 

Sir H. JAMES (Bury, Lancashire) 
said, he hoped the House would disagree 
with this Amendment. Such notices as 
it provided were really no safeguard, and, 
indeed, inflicted very great injury on 
suitors ; and he understood they were 
now looked upon as almost obsolete, so 
far, at any rate, as any question of their 
re-enactment was concerned. There 
were crews and crews; and to assume 
that a crew of Lascars, for instance, was 
to know the law was to lay a very 
heavy burden upon them. Even if 
the members of a crew knew that 
they must give notice, they might 
not know how it was to be done. If a 
man did know and went to the cabin and 
said that he charged the captain or mate 
with negligence and requested that a 
note of it should be made in the official 
log, what would be the effect upon the 
happiness or comfort of that man for the 
rest of the voyage? He did not see that 
the inconvenience as to want of notice 
was so great as had been pointed out. If 
the crew were scattered, the owner would 
have more means of bringing them back 
than the sailor who might want their 
evidence. But this they knew from 
experience : that if a complainant held 
back and made n6 complaint, and it 
seemed that he had allowed the crew to 
be scattered for the purpose of being 
placed in a position of advantage, the 
Courts would postpone the trial almost 
from year to year till those persons were 
brought back. And where it appeared 
that a man had chosen not to make his 
complaint promptly, the fact always re- 
flected upon him in the eyes of any 
common-sense jury. As to the power 


given to the Judge, at his own discre- 
tion, to say the complainant ought to 
have given notice or not, it seemed to be 
reducing litigation to an absurdity. Such 
a power, if given at all, ought to be ex- 
ercised before the litigation commenced, 
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and not after the expenses of the trial 


were already incurred. On the whole, 
he submitted that no case had been made 
out for the Amendment. 


Mr. C. H. WILSON (Hull, W.) said, 
speaking as a shipowner, he was of 
opinion that the Amendment as it stood 
would do more harm than good. The 
shipowning interest had had so many 
camels to swallow in the shape of legis- 
lation that it was no use straining at this 
small gnat. He hoped, therefore, the 
Amendment would be allowed to drop as 
one not really in the interests of ship- 
owners at all. They must remember 
that, after all was said and done, the life 
of the sailor was a hard life, and he 
really wanted a certain amount of pro- 
tection. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, he agreed that the case of 
the shipowners required special con- 
sideration, but he thought the’ Amend- 
ment as it stood was not a good Amend- 
ment. He would remind the House that 
it would often be difficult to get evidence 
when required by reason of the captain 
and officers, as they often did to his own 
knowledge, going home to their wives 
and families after landing, and then 
taking another vessel and going away. 
There was no certainty of employment. 
As a practical proposal he would suggest 
that when an injury occurred to a man 
on board ship, be should, if he proposed 
to bring an action, give notice of the 
injury to the captain and have it entered 
in the log-book, when it would become a 
valuable record in case of an action at 
law. But he could not vote for the 
Lords’ Amendment as it stood. He did 
not agree with the argument of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bury, 
His opinion was that sailors were very 
ready to make complaint; but they 
would not, perhaps, be so anxious to 
make frivolous complaints if they had to 
deal with entries in the log-book. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Subsequent Amendments as far as the 
Amendment in page 7, line 33, considered, 
and agreed to. 


Amendment in page 7, line 33, after 
the word “ Act,” to insert the words— 

“Other than an agreement for insurance 
against injury within the exception contained 
in section four.” 
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The next Amendment read a second 
time, and disagreed to. 

Committee appointed to draw up Reasons to 
be assigned to the Lords for disagreeing to 
certain of the Amendments :—Mr, Secretary 
Asquith, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, The 
Lord .idvocate, Mr. Attorney General, Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone, Mr. Thomas Burt, and Mr. 
Causton :—To withdraw immediately. 


Ordered, that Three be the quorum.—(C¥r. 
Secretary Asquith.) 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL.—(No. 274.) 
commitTEE. [ Progress, 18th December. ] 
TWENTY-THIRD NIGHT. 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
[Sir J. Go.psmip in the Chair. ] 
Clause 19x (Election and Qualification 


of Guardians). 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 12, line 30, before the word “ there,” 
to insert the words “the Local Government 
Buard shall appoint to be members of each 


Board of Guardians a number of persons not | 


exceeding one for every five elected Guardians, 
and not exceeding three on any one Board.”— 
(Mr. Rathbone.) 

Question again proposed, “* That those 
words be there inserted.” 


Debate resumed. 


*Mr. RATHBONE (Carnarvonshire, 
Arfon) said that, after what had passed 
from the Leader of the Opposition, it 
would be simply waste of time for the 
House to attempt to divide upon the 
Amendment. But he might be per- 
mitted to point out that the Practical Au- 
thorities on both sides almost all admitted 
the necessity of some such safeguard as 
he had proposed. 
stated their willingness to consider any 
reasonable proposal, and the 
Bench opposite had stated pretty plainly 


that they were anxious to have some- | 


thing like this Amendment, if not the 
Amendment itself. It was clear that the 
Government, having agreed to consider 
some safeguard, the Opposition onght to 
say what they would propose as repre- 
senting the landed interests of the 
country. 

Mr. WHARTON (York,. W.R., 
Ripon) desired, before the Amendment 
was actually withdrawn, to say a few 
words on the subject. He was very glad 
the Amendment had been placed before 
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The Government had , 


Front | 





| the Committee, because, although he did 
not altogether agree with it, and did not 
regard the suggestion of the hon. Mem- 
ber as very workable, still it had enabled 
the Committee to discuss the question as 
to what ought to be done, and would no 
doubt have assisted them in coming to a 
wise conclusion in the end. What they 
were aiming at was to provide something 
which should take the place of the 
ex officio elements in the Boards of 
Guardians. He did not defend the pre- 
sent proportion of ex officio Guardians on 
the Boards, but, at the same time, with- 
out men of that character, some of the 

Boards would be badly off, and that opi- 
nion, he believed, was largely held on 

/both sides of the House. What the 

_House had now to consider was how 

_ they could best form Boards of Guardians 

/so as to get the best men to serve upon 
them and administer the Poor Law to the 
best of their ability. Now that the con- 
stituency of the Boards was about to be 
changed, it was more than ever necessary 
to have some controlling power on the 
part of those who had been hitherto 
ex officio. In the first place, he would 

/ask this question: Up to the present 

time had the Boards of Guardians or not 

done their duty fairly well ? He thought, 
with few exceptions, they had. There 
had been up to the present time a gradual 
and growing feeling in favour of the 
present system of indoor relief as com- 
pared with outdoor relief, and what many 
of them feared was that there would be 
in the future under the scheme in 

Clause 19 a far more general tendency in 

favour of outdoor relief than there had 

been hitherto, and that would be made 
use of ina way that would not be con- 
ducive to the best interests of the country. 

Hon. Members opposite might think that 

was a groundless fear, but it was a fear 

shared by everybody who had _ been 
officially connected with the Poor Law 
up to the present time, and he ventured 
to say the officials of the Local Govern- 
ment Board would be of the same 
opinion. The present system of Boards 
of Guardians was a good one, whilst the 
system desired by the Bill might bea 
very dangerous svstem indeed. On the 
| question of expense, if they were to add 
| to the expenses of election and the various 

‘rates under the adoptive Acts an indis- 

'eriminate system of outdoor relief, he 
thought the people might look forward to 
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a substantial increase in their rates. There | 
was, therefore, good reason why they 
should attempt to retain in some shape or 
another those who had been ex officio 
Guardians in the past. A Return which 
had been recently presented stated that 
in 242 cases the chairmen of the Boards 
of Guardians were ex officios at the pre- 
sent time. Surely that showed the 
Boards of Guardians themselves had, to 
a very great extent, trust in the ex officio 
members, and these were the men who 
ought, if possible, to be retained. He 
hoped, therefore, they would be able to for- | 
mulate some Amendment to this clause by 
which the services might be retained of 
those who had discharged their duties so 
well in the past. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON 
(Shropshire, Oswestry) said, he should 
not have spoken at this stage if the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board had 
not in his speech invited them to 
deal with the general question. The 
short but very important speech of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer also gave a | 
tone and turn to this Debate, because the | 
right hon. Gentleman very pointedly ex- 
pressed a desire on the part of the | 
Government that the Opposition should | 
state what class of persons were to be 
substituted for Magistrates and nomi- 
nated Guardians, and how it was proposed 
to appoint them, and the tone of the 
right hon. Gentleman seemed-to indicate 
that he was conscious of the destructive 
character of the clause as it stood, and 
realy to modify it in some way. The 
Member for Carnarvonshire had had | 
great experience in the administration of | 
the Poor Law, and he thought his pro- 
posal might have received a more cordial | 
reception from the Government Bench. 
If the hon. Gentleman went to a Division 
he should certainly support him. What | 





Gentleman attempted to minimise the 
alteration which it was proposed to make 
with regard to the Boards of Guardians ? 
They were told there were 28,000 
Guardians, and at one stroke of the pen 
$,000 were struck off, while as to the 
20,000 the change proposed was enor- | 
mous. ‘The constitution of the Boards of 
Guardians was the crux of the whole 
matter. He admitted that there was a 
sort of cynical propriety in the proposal 
of the right hon. Gentleman. The right 
hon. Gentleman with marked emphasis 
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contrasted the rigidity with which the 
Lords Lieutenant nominated men for the 
Bench from 1830 with the laxity with 
which the Lord Chancellor had thrust 
men on to the Bench only the other 
day. He said that 50 years ago Magis- 
trates were comparatively a small number, 
whilst at present they were a large 
number. It was a curious thing that no 
sooner did the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Colleague take upon himself to place 
Magistrates on the Bench for religious 
and political reasons than the right hon. 
Gentleman in this House struck off a 
very large proportion of their duties. 
The right hon. Gentleman appeared to 
have thought that Magistrates were no 


| longer fitted as they were in days gone 


by to discharge important duties in con- 
nection with the Poor Law. The right 
hon. Gentleman said he would uphold 
the principles of the new Poor Law, 
but he did not think the right hon. 
Gentleman truly or accurately repre- 
sented what the new Poor Law did. 
The policy of the new Poor Law Com- 
missioners was to get rid of the parish, 
and to substitute for the parish the 
Union, and what they claimed as having 
done with the greatest advantage was 
the creation of the Boards of Guardians. 
What did Sir George Nichols, one of the 
Poor Law Commissioners, say as to the 
Boards of Guardians ? He said— 

“The tribunal of a Board of Guardians, 
generally consisting of the principal persons in 
the district (the resident Magistrates being 
members ex officio and the others elected by 
the ratepayers) was not only more distant, but 
necessarily more impartial, less open to sus- 
picion, and less likely to excite revengeful 


| feelings in dealing with the labouring poor than 


the executive of a single parish.” 


_The Commissioners were pleased with 
| the results of what they had done, and in 


their first Report in 1835 they thus de- 
scribed the Boards of Guardians as they 
had constituted them, and which the 
right bon. Gentleman now wanted to 
alter— 

“ The Guardians are, in respect of education, 
interest in good management and station, far 
superior to the Overseers. At these 
Local Boards the chief occupiers, the yeomanry, 
the gentry, and we may add the nobility, meet 
and act together. This is the first time, we 
believe, in the history of the country, that 
these classes have ever habitually met in rural 
districts for the transaction of public business.’ 
This inter-communion of the most intelli- 
gent men of the different classes and 
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parties within each district must itself 
be productive of the most beneficial | 
consequences. ‘The right hon. Geutle- 
man met the contention of the Member 
for Carnarvonshire with three arguments: 
First of all, he declared that the Local | 
Authorities must be constituted by | 
popular election, pure and simple—One 
Man One Vote ; and he spoke largely on | 
an arrangement which would be based | 
on the people’s will. It so happened | 
that out of the 30,000 Local Anthorities | 
in England, not one of them was based | 
upon the same line on which the right | 
hon. Gentleman proposed to base these | 
new Boards. ‘The Municipal and County 
Councils had Aldermen; the School | 
Boards were elected on a different fran- 
chise, and the Conservancy and other 
Boards for administration in towns were 
all elected and constituted on methods 
quite different to the one the right hon. 
Gentleman proposed. Although the 
right hon. Gentleman desired to have | 
everything simple and uniform, he was 
proposing what was without precedent and 
perfectly novel. What was the second 
argument of the right hon. Gentleman ? 
That they must never have two autho- 
rities where they could have one. But 
the Boards of Guardians were not to 
have the same area as the District 
Boards, and there would thus be two 
Boards working on entirely different 
lines. The third argument of the right 
hon. Gentleman destroyed altogether his 
first. The first argument was that there 
should be popular local control against 
centralisation, but his third argument 
was this: “The Local Boards are my 
servants and the machinery by which I 
carry out the Poor Law.” All the real 
authority was with the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and popular and local control were 
nothing but make-believe simply for plat- 
form oratory, and had no existence in fact 
at all. One of the results of the new Poor 
Law was the appointment of these Com- 
missioners in Whitehall, but so great was 
the unpopularity attaching to them that 
after five years their services were dis- 
pensed with. The right hon. Gentleman, 
however, seemed disposed to revert to, 
the system of cevtral control. The 
Union of Atcham in his (Mr. Stanley 
Leighton’s) own constituency had been 
mentioned in the course of these Debates. | 
That Union had one ex officio chairman 
from its beginning to the year 1871, and | 
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he did not think it would have been 
possible for the work to have been done 
but for the long-continued attendance of 
one chairman not liable to be turned out. 
Since 1871 they had had their chairmen 
all ex officios. The Committee ap- 
pointed to inquire in the condition of the 


agricultural labourers reported to the 


House the other day, and what did Mr. 

Cecil Chapman say regarding the 
“eae 

Atcham Union ?— 

“The best evidence as to the condition of the 
district is to be found inthe Poor Law statistics. 
In 1831 the rate per cent. of population was 
7°3, and in 1891 it was only 0:8.” 


| And yet the right hon, Gentleman pro- 


posed with a light heart to strike out the 


jsystem which had produced such ad- 
/mirable results. He hoped the right hon. 


Gentleman would pause before striking 
out a system which had been productive 
of so much good; and he would remind 
him of the words of Lord Althorp in 
1834, that— 

“No Member of the Government would be 
justified in bringing forward a measure that 
would apply generally to the whole collective 
system of the Poor Law without investigation 
by Commission on the spot.” 

*Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. Pancras, 
N.) said, speaking from some experience 
of administration of the Poor Law in 
London and in the country, he thought it 
was not necessary to make the proposed 
change with reference to ex officio Guar- 
dians so sweeping at the present time. 
In one case that he was aware of, a 
County Court Judge was among the 
most prominent of the members of a 
Poor Law Board, and it was undesirable 
that one holding such a position should 
enter upon a contested election. In 
another case a retired Navy officer be- 
came a Magistrate and a member of a Poor 
Law Board ; but he would not have taken 
the trouble of going through an election, 
If they were to make a change it should 
he made gradually. ‘The ex officios had 
rendered very valuable services in the 
administration of the Poor Law. They 
brought to the discharge of their duties 
knowledge, ability, and practical expe- 
rience of life, as well as independence. 
He viewed with great apprehension the 
change which was suggested, and trusted 
that, at all events, some exception might 
yet be made in the direction of retaining 
the services of the present ex officio 
Guardians. The retention at least of any 
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chairman or vice-chairman as an ex{not only had it saved thousands of 
officio would be of great benefit in the | pounds in poor parishes, but it had also 
administration of the Poor Law. | led to better management of hospitals 
*Mr. WHITMORE (Chelsea) said, | and infirmaries, and to greater contro. 
there was a local peculiarity in London | over the rough element among work- 
connected with these Poor Law elections | house officials. Many of these Boards of 
which ought to be borne in mind. It! Guardians had become models for other 
was the great difficulty of getting any | Boards. Who were the nominated 
appreciable number of voters to take | Guardians? They did not go on to 
part in local elections. During the last | these Boards in order simply to protect 
five years the elections for Guardians in | the ratepayers and see that the rates 
Chelsea had only brought out a half of | were kept down. That was not their 
the electors to record their votes, and in| main object. There was no great 
the Vestry elections only one-sixth of | honour, privilege, or comfort in being 
the electors recorded their votes. The | appointed a Guardian in an East End 
inevitable effect of the election of Boards | parish ; but the men who went on these 
of Guardians under the system proposed | Boards threw their whole souls into the 
by the Bill, unless it was modified in | work, and were anxious that in the 
some respect, would be, not only in the | administrative treatment of the poor a 
East End Unions but throughout all the | little more civilisation and humanity 
Unions in London, owing to the small | should be introduced. By the nomina- 
number of well-to-do electors who would | tion of men of Jeisure as Guardians men 





go to the poll, that the Guardians elected | 


would necessarily be the advocates of | 
rather extreme views. That was a grave | 
danger, for the Guardians would be | 
elected by one class which contributed | 
but little to the poor rate, and would | 
certainly outvote on the Board all other | 
classes which together paid the rate. | 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George's, 
Hanover Square) said that, having been | 
President of the Poor Law Board soon | 
after the passing of the Act by Mr. | 
Gathorne-Hardy, he desired to say a 
word upon this question. The Act was | 
passed in 1867 in consequence of the | 
very great agitation in London with | 
regard to the administration of the Poor | 
Law, which was not directed against 
excessive outdoor relief, but against Poor 
Law administration generally, on the | 
ground that it was harsh, ineffective, and 
hore hardly upon the deserving poor. 
One reform introduced by that Act was 
the appointment of nominated Guardians 
in some parishes, and the result was a 
change in the system and spirit of the 
Poor Law in the direction of humane 
and good administration. Power should 
be reserved to the Local Government 
Board, if the Act was not properly 
administered by the Boards of Guardians, 
to strengthen the Boards of Guardians 
by a certain number of nominated Guar- 
dians. The President of the Local 
Government Board would bear him out 
that the system of nominated Guardians | 
in London had worked admirably ; for ' 


Mr. T. H. Bolton 


were brought to look at it not as a duty, 
but rather as a privilege to be able to 
exercise some good influence and assist 
the peor in some of the poorest parts 
of the Metropolis. The abolition of 
nominated Guardians in the poorer parts 
of the Metropolis 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: There are 
only 24 noniinated Guardians in London 
and 705 elected ones. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, that might be 
so; but the 23 might exercise an 


| extremely good influence in the parishes 


where they were now, and one which the 
Government would wish to maintain. In 
abolishing these Guardians the Govern- 
ment would be destroying what was in 
many places a safeguard, and they would 
be reversing an experiment which had 
been one of the most successful in thead- 
ministration of the Poor Law. 

Mr. STEPHENS (Middlesex, Horn- 
sey) said, he thought the system of out- 


door relief was the most successful part 


of the Poor Law administration. It 
was true that its administration by 
Magistrates and Overseers had broken 
down in a short time, but its administra- 
tion by the parishes had been thoroughly 
good. Magistrates had jurisdiction over 
an area which made local knowledge of 
the poor impossible, but parishes with 
small areas had such complete knowledge 
and could do a great deal towards indivi- 
dual treatment of cases, while in the 
Unions they had to treat the paupers as 
a sort of mob 
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Tue CHAIRMAN : The hon. Gentle- 
man is going beyond the very wide limit 
of the right hon. Gentleman in dealing 
with this question. 

Mr. STEPHENS said, he thought, as 
the right hon. Gentleman was allowed to 
go so far, he would be entitled to follow 
him. If that were not so, he would not 
occupy the time of the Committee. 

Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) 
said, he desired to ask one question. 
It would only take a minute to 
ask and ai minute to answer. 


Would the right hon. Gentleman listen | 


to the appeal made to him by the Mover 
of the Amendment ? Though the pro- 
posal could not be accepted in the form 
in which it now stood, the Government 
acknowledged that there was something 
worthy of recognition in his contention. 
{“ No, no!”] That was what he under- 
stood, and if he was wrong the Minister 


in charge of the Bill would correct him. | 


Was the right hon. Gentleman prepared 
to indicate something practical in the 
direction of the Amendment, so as to 
facilitate the further progress of the 
clause ? 

Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON (York, 
N.R., Thirsk) said, he desired to dispel 


an illusion created by some figures given 
by the right hon. Gentleman opposite on 


Friday night. The right hou. Gentle- 


man, quoting from a Return he held in| 
his hand, said there were a great many | 


€x officios in some places and very few 
in others, and he gave instances. And 
having done that, he said he would com- 
mend these figures to the attention of 
anyone who was prepared to bring for- 
ward the argument that outdoor relief 
was less favoured by ex officio than by 
elected Guardians. He (Mr. Lawson) 
had taken those figures and examined 
them with the Return on pauperism pre- 
sented to the House in March last, and 
so far from earrying out the right hon. 
Gentleman’s suggestion they showed an 
opposite result. ‘The amounts mentioned 
could be divided into two groups—where 
the ex officios were in a majority and 
where they were in a minority. In the 
first group, if the right hon. Gentleman’s 


coutention was right, they would find | 


more o:tdoor than indoor 
paupers—— 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that was 
not his argument. ‘The hou. Member 


had misunderstood him. He had been 


paupers 
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| showing that the presence or absence of 
| the ex officio element threw no light on 
| the efficiency or inefficiency of Poor Law 
administration. 

Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON said, 
| that that being the case, he contended 
, that the figures given to the Committee 
| by the right hon. Gentleman had no bear- 
ing on the question before them, because 
no one attempted to set up a defence of 
the present irregular attendance of ex 
officio Guardians at the meetings of 
Boards of Guardians; but what they 
were coutending for was that this matter 
should be dealt with in a_ practical 
manner. They were not content with 
the present system, but they submitted 
that when the ex officio members were in 
a majority there was less outdoor relief 
| than when they were in a minority. An 
‘error had crept into the discussion, for 
several hon. Members had taken up the 
ground that before the year 1834 the 
Magistrates—now the ex officios—were 
responsible for the miserable state into 
which the Poor Law had drifted. If that 
charge could be brought against the 
| Magistrates, why was it? It was 
because the pauper could take the 
relieving officer before the Magis- 
trate at his own discretion, if he 
considered himself unjustly treated, and 
unfortunately the Magistrates who had 
to deal with the cases sought popu- 
larity. But was there not a danger 
of reverting to that condition of things ? 
The whole body of Guardians that the 
Government proposed to set up would be 
seeking popularity, and they would seek 
it through the medium of outdoor relief, 
which would consequently be greatly in- 
creased. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that in 
reference to what had fallen from the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for St. 
George’s, Hanover Square (Mr. Goschen), 
he did not wish to underrate the vaiue of 
the nominated Guardians in London. As 
a matter of fact, during his own adminis- 
tration he had increased their number 
from 21 to 23. There were a large 
'number of Unions in the Metropolis in 
}which there were no nominated Guar- 
dians at all. Out of the 30 Unions only 
| nine, in fact, possessed nominated Guar- 
'dians. There were none, for instance, in 
| Camberwell, Chelsea, St. George’s, St. 
| Giles’s, Bermondsey, Lambeth, Hackney, 
| Lewisham, Marylebone, St. Pancras, and 
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Woolwich, There were 705 elected 
Guardians, and although there was power 
to appoint 121 nominated Guardians, 
only 23 were, as he had already stated, 
now appointed, owing to the fact that 
successive Ministers had not exercised 
their power except to a limited extent. 
Str M. HICKS-BEACH said, it 
appeared to him that the argument of the 
right hon. Gentleman cut two ways. 
Why were no nominated Guardians 
appointed in the Unions to which the 
right hon. Gentleman had alluded ? It 
was because there were so many ex 
officio Guardians there doing the very 
work for which the nominated Guardians 
were appointed under the Act of 1867. 
What had happened in this case? It 
seemed to him that the case as to 
the Metropolis had been conclusively 
put before the House by his right 
hon. Friend the Member for Han- 
over Square. 


number of ex officio Guardians, and in 
those Unions, for what reason he would 


not now inquire, the administration of | 


the Poor Law was efficient and economi- 
cal in the main. In other Unions, 
notably in the East End, there was a 
dearth of ex officio Guardians. In 1868 
he was Secretary to the Poor Law Board, 
and at that date the scandals in regard to 
the management of certain of the work- 
house infirmaries in the East End were 
well known. Parliament, therefore, sup- 
plemented the Guardians in those Unions 
by enabling the Poor Law Board to 
nominate Guardians to serve on the 
Boards. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for St. George’s, Han- 


over Square, had declared, and the right | 


hon. Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board would not deny, that 


some of the best administered Unions now | 


were those to which nominated Guardians 
had been appointed. Why, then, should 


the Local Government Board divest | 


themselves of this power, which the night 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 


Local Government Board had himself | 
shown need only be exercised where re- | 


quired ; and why should they not, in the 
Metropolis at least, retain this security 
for good and humane administration 
which Parliament had placed in their 
hands ? He admitted that there was force 
in the contention of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Local Govern- 


Mr. H. H. Fowler 
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|ment Board, that it would impose con- 
siderable responsibility and difficulty on 
| the Local Government Board if they were 
charged with the appointment of nomi- 
| nated Guardians throughout the country 
at large. Well, there were other sugges- 
tions which might be made to the same 
effect which would be more consistent 
with the local government character of 
the Bill. He could not discuss them on 
this Amendment, but he entreated the 
right hon. Gentleman, in the interests of 
the good administration of the Poor Law, 
not to abdicate this right, which need 
only be exercised where it was seen to be 
required. 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that the 
speeches of the right hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down and the right hon. 





| Gentleman the Member for St. George’s, 


| Hanover Square, had suggested to him 
| that possibly, although the Amendment 


» of the Unions 
In some of the Unions | yas one that could not be accepted 
there had always been a considerable | 


because it would throw too great a 
burden upon a Central Authority, yet it 
migkt be desirable for the Government 
to consider whether they would continue 
a power in the Loca] Government Board 
to nominate Guardians in cases where 
they thought such a course would 
‘result in the efficient administration of 
the Poor Law. They had all felt 
that the Amendment suggested by the 
hon. Member opposite which would com- 
pel the Local Government Board to 
‘appoint some thousands of persons 
throughout the country was one which 
would throw too great a burden on any 
Central Authority. He, therefore, threw 
out the suggestion to which he had given 
expression. He did not ask the Govern- 
ment to arrive at a decision upon it at 
| ounce, but threw out the suggestion tenta- 
tively. 

Masor DARWIN said, he had an 
Amendment on the Paper dealing with 
the point to which the right hon. Gentle- 
man referred. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


*Mr. H. HOBHOUSE said, he desired 
to move to amend the clause by inserting 
in line 30, before the word “ There,” the 
words— 
| The County Councillors elected for any 
| electoral division, wholly or partly included in 
| the Union under the jurisdiction of a Board of 
| Guardians, shail be, by virtue of their office, 
| additional members of such Board. Provided 
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that a County Councillor for a division included 
in more than one Union shall only be qualified 
to sit on one such Board, and shall, in writing 
addressed to the chairman of each Board, elect 
on which Board he will sit.” 


This Amendment was unlike the one just 
disposed of, its object being to introduce 
into the Boards of Guardians ea efficio 
members who had been already elected to 
the County Councils. No one would deny 
that in this case the persons it was pro- 
posed to udd had some sense of electoral 
responsibility an] stood in a different 
position to those who were admitted by 
nomination. His chief object in making 
the proposal was to promote harmony 
and smooth working between the County 
Councils and the Local Authorities. In 
the old days this harmony had been brought 
about by the presence of County Justices 
on the Boards of Guardians. The Act 
of 1888 interfered with these relations. 
A good many of the Justices ceased to 
belong to the County Authority, and 
though they had still performed their 
duty very efficiently on the Boards of 
Guardians, yet there had not been quite 
the same harmonious working between 
the two authorities owing to the want of 
sO many common links between them. 
But the present proposal of the right 
hon. Gentleman would make things a 
good deal worse. It would remove from 
the Boards of Guardians a large number 
of men who were members of the County 
Authority. There would no longer be 
the same knowledge on the one authority 
of the proceedings of the other, and 
consequently there would be danger 
of misunderstanding and friction. He 
would call attention especially to the 
question of assessment. For some years 
the law had been in a very anomalous 
condition, the County Authority having 
to make an assessment for county 
purposes in a different manner to 
the way in which it was made by 
the Guardians for parochial and Union 
purposes. He sincerely hoped that 
on an early day the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board would himself attend to this 
question. He (Mr. Hobhouse) merely 
mentioned it now to show the right hon. 
Gentleman that he was going to make 
matters a good deal worse than they 
were on this particular question. At 
present, under the Union Assessment Act, 
there had to be a certain proportion of 
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Justices on every Assessment Committee 
—namely, one-third. That ensured a good 
many members who took part in the 
settlement of the county rate having 
also something to do with the assess- 
ment for Union purposes. That was a 
convenient practice. It avoided a great 
deal of the expense and trouble of 
re-assessments. He felt certain that if 
the Bill passed in its present form the 
assessment for county purposes would no 
longer be as easy to make, and there 
would be far more chance of misunder 
standings in these matters between the 
Guardians and the County Authorities. 
They had had experience in his own 
county of misunderstandings that had 
arisen in the matter of county rates be- 
tween Guardians and County Councils 
owing to want of knowledge on many 
Boards of Guardians as to the exact 
purposes for which the county rate had 
to be levied. So faras he had been able to 
observe, it was on those Boards on which 
there were no County Councillors, or 
very few County Councillors, that there 
had been the most serious complaints— 
very often unfounded—of the weight of 
the county rates. The Bill, if it were 
not altered, would aggravate the state of 
things. His proposal, besides placing on 
the District Boards men who had a know- 
ledge of the action of the County 
Authority, would also give them a very 
useful class of men with wider ex- 
periences, whom they would not get 
otherwise—for there were very few men 
who were already serving on the County 
Authority who would care to go through 
a second election in order to serve in the 
district. His Amendment was _ strictly 
limited in its character. He did not 
propose even to add the County Alder- 
men, though he confessed that his own 
feeling would have led him to propose 
that. But he had been most anxious in 
putting down his Amendment to reduce 
it to what he might call a minimum 
—that was merely to add to the 
District Authority the actual men 
already elected by the popular vote 
within the divisions in the Union. He 
did not believe that the proportion of 
County Councillors so added would be 
more than about one in nine. In some 
cases it would be less and in some a 
littie more. He did not think any diffi- 
culty would arise as to the selection of 
the Board on which the County Coun- 
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cillors should sit in cases where Unions 
overlapped in County Divisions. He had 


provided for such contingency in his | 


Amendment. The Amendment, if ac- 
cepted, would not infringe any democratic 
principles. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 12, line 30, before the word “ there,” to 

-insert the words “ The County Cnuncillors elected 
for any Electoral Division, w!wlly or partly in- 
cluded in the Union under tiv jurisdiction of 
a Board of Guardians, shall be, by virtue of 
their office, additional members of such Board. 
Provided that a County Councillor for a 
Division included in more than one Union shall 
only be qualified to sit on one such Board and 
shall, in writing addressed to the chairman of 
each Board, elect on which Board he will sit.” — 
(Mr. I. Hobhouse.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he was_ 


bound to say the Amendment had upon 
the face of it a great deal to recommend 
it, and that it had received the most 
careful attention of the Government. 
They had looked at it in all its bearings, 
and had not arrived at a decision with 
regard to it without full consideration. 
So far as the Amendment was concerned 
it was confined to Boards of Guardians, 
but presumably, if it were carried, the 
hon. Member would propose to extend 


it—in order to effect what he had | 

working between | 
Local Authorities— | 
to the Rural District Councils. No! 
doubt it is desirable that there should | 


ealled harmonious 
the County and 


be some connection between the Rural | 


and the County Authority. He thought 
that the feeling that would be created by 
the County Councillors being ex officio 


members of Rural Councils would be | 


more likely to create friction than allow- 


ing, say, chairmen of Rural Councils to | 


be ex officio members of County Councils. 


But that was not within the scope of the | 


present Bill, and he hoped on some 


future day to be able to deal with that | 


and many other points that required to 
be legislated upon in connection with 
county government. The law of assess- 
ment was in an unsatisfactory condition, 
and he did not know any branch of local 


administration of a financial character | 
that wanted more radical and drastic | 


treatment than that. They had different 
principles prevailing in different parts of 
the country. 
good enough to quote from his Report. 


Mr. 1. Hobhouse 


Hon. Members had been | 
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| If they would refer to the last two or 
| three pages of the financial portion of it, 
and note the difference between London 
and the rest of the country in the matter 
of the discrepancy between the assessable 
value and the actual rentals, they would 
see that there was a wide margin, and 
that either the one was assessed too high 
or the other was assessed too low. His 
ideal system would be one valuation 
all round, all local rates being assessed 
on it. But that, of course, was not 
within their purview at present. What 
' he understood the hon. Member to pro- 
pose was, that the County Councillors 
| elected for any electoral Division wholly 
‘or partly included in the Union should 
practically be ex officio Guardians. 
| Now, there were three points to which 
'he would call the attention of the Com- 
mittee in dealing with the Amendment. 
In the first place, there was no real 
connection between the duties of the 
County Councils and the Boards of 
Guardians. They were elected for dif- 
ferent purposes, and the work which fell 
on the Councillor was a different class of 
work from that which fellon the Guardian. 
He was not sure that the same class of 
ability which would make a man a great 
success as a County Councillor would 
make him a success as an administrator 
of the Poor Law. Next, County 
Councillors were fully occupied with the 
duties they already had to discharge. 

And his belief was that Parliament would, 
in future, very largely extend the 
area of County Council administration. 
Thirdly, it was impossible to work 
out the system suggested by the hon. 
Member on anything like a fair basis. 
He was much taken with the proposal 
|when he first saw it, but he had a 
number of counties taken out, and had 
found that the inequalities in the work- 
ing of the system would be hardly more 
defensible than the inequalities under 
the present ex officio system. In one 
county he found that one Union would 
have six additional Guardians, another 
would have three, another eight, and 
another ouly one. 

Mr. COURTNEY: What would be 
the proportion—six to how many ? 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he had 
not worked that out. He was speaking 
of such places as Bridport, Dorchester, 
Poole, Chard, and so on. In another 
county he found that one Union would 
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have 12 additional Guardians, another 
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‘had to perform on their own bodies, they 
pe ) 


four, another five, another three, another | would also have to be members of Boards 


one. In Gloucestershire one Union would 
have eight, another four, another two, 
another three, another six, and another 
one, and so on. In the North of 
England—in Northumberland—the dis- 
erepancies would be extraordinary. In 
one Union there would be 22 Guardians 
added, while an adjoining Union would 
have one; another would have seven, 
another six, and so on. In Somersetshire 
he found similar discrepancies ; also in 
Suffolk. It would be seen, therefore, 
that a system founded on the principle 


advocated by the hon. Member could | 
nor commended. 


neither be defended 
Obviously, if County Councillors were to 
be added it would have to be under a 
different system to that proposed by the 
hon. Member. Another objection to the 
proposal was that by it the county 


boroughs would be altogether excluded, | 
and some of the largest and most im-, 
portant Boards of Guardians were those | 


There were 62 
would 


in the county boroughs. 
county boroughs which 
excluded altogether. 
therefore, did not see that any compen- 
sating advantage would result from ac- 
cepting the Amendment : they did not 
think it was workable, and they believed 
that, if it were carried into effect, it 
would involve inequalities, differences, 
and difficulties almost as great as those 


with which the Committee were now en-_ 


deavouring to grapple. In those cireum- 
stances the Government, after the fullest 
consideration, had come to the conclusion 
that the Amendment was not one to 
which they could assent. 


Sir M. HICKS-BEACH said, he 


thought it would be desirable that some- | 


thing should be done in the nature 
of the proposal of the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Somerset, so that there 
should be a connection established be- 
tween the County Councils and the Boards 
of Guardians, or District Councils. 
If this connection were established there 
would be less friction and greater har- 
mony. Still, he was very much disposed 
to agree with the objections which the 
President of the Local Government 
Board had urged against this particular 
proposal. He was sure it would very 
much astonish members of Town Coun- 
ceils in county boroughs if they were 
told that, in addition to the duties they 


be | 
The Government, 


of Guardians, without special appoint- 
ment or election. He was anxious that 
there should be some such element as the 
ex officios added to the Boards of Guar- 
dians in the interests-of good and sound 
Poor Law administration ; but he would 
greatly prefer that that element should 
be directly added by the choice or nomi- 
nation of somebody else than that per- 
sons elected to one public office should, 
because elected to that office, be ex officio 
|}members of another body. There was 
| one other objection to the Amendment to 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board had not alluded. It occurred to 
| him in connection with the Union where 
his own property happened to be situated, 
that uot only were both the County 
Councillors non-resident within the 
Union, but they resided at such a dis- 
tance that they could not attend the 
Board of Guardians if made ex officio 
members of it. Therefore, he confessed, 





he could not support the proposal. 

Mr. H. HOBHOUSE said, he had 
no alternative, after the speeches of the 
| two right hon. Gentlemen, but to with- 


draw the Amendment. At the same 
time, he thought that now that all their 
‘local machinery was being overhauled 
-and put to some extent out of joint by 
the present Bill the Government should 
find some alternative for this Amend- 
| ment—some proposal which would secure 
|harmonious action between the County 
and District Authorities in the future. 
If he had proposed that every chairman 
'of a District Council should be an ex 
_ officio member of the County Council he 
was almost sure the right hon. Gentle- 
| man the President of the Local Govern- 
/ment Board would have stated as a good 
reason for rejecting the proposal that it 
| would not be acceptable to the County 
| Councils. There was no force in any of 
the objections taken by the right hon. 
| Gentleman except that bearing upon the 
| discrepancy between the numbers of 
| added Guardians in the different Unions. 
The number of County Councillors 
/ ought to depend on the population. He 
imagined that the number of District 
Councillors must also depend upon the 
population. Therefore, the numbers of 
the two sets of Councillors ought to 


correspond to some extent in the same 
\ 
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district. He looked forward at an early 
day to having the reform of local 
government carried a little further, and 
having the areas of Unions made to cor- 
respond with the areas of large towns. 
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| very ones which had for their presiding 
| officers ex officio members who conducted 
'the proceedings on businesslike lines. 
That the chairmen and vice-chairmen 
of the Boards of Guardians had done 





He thought, however, it would be a long | their duty was, he thought, generally ad- 
time before any machinery of this kind | mitted, and he did not think anyone 
was again devised, and that a great deal | would deny that Unions where Magis- 


. of misunderstanding, friction, and diffi- | trates had filled the position of chairmen 


culty would be caused owing to the want | of Boards of Guardians the work, as a 
of having some such connection as had rule, had been satisfactorily performed. 
now been twice proposed in the Com-| Some very distinguished men had con- 


mittee. 
Amendment. 


He asked leave to withdraw his | sidered it their duty in their various 


_ neighbourhoods to occupy the position of 


Sir R. PAGET (Somerset, Wells) | chairmen of Boards of Guardians, and 
said, the arguments in favour of the | 20t only that, but had made it their busi- 
ta] - | 


Amendment were those which supported 


| ness to attend. Take, for instance, the 


the object the hon. Member had in view | Union in West ae yarns “* ai ~ 
—namely, the provision of the connect-| Duke of Richmond an a 


ting link between the various Local 
Bodies. He could not entirely approve 
of the Amendment because one of its 


effects would be to make every County | 
Councillor a member of a District Coun- | 


cil, and it was not every County Coun- 
cillor who would be disposed to attend 
the meetings. 
should not be able to attend to the duties 
of the District Council, and at the same 
time be knew there were many ex officio 
members who desired toremain members 
of Boards of Guardians, but who would 
not be affected by the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
*Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. Pancras, 


N.) said, he desired to amend Sub-sec- | 


tion 1 by inserting— 


“The Local Government Board shall have 
power to nominate Guardians of the Poor, pro- 
vided the persons nominated have hitherto 
acted as ea officiv or nominated Guardians in 
the same Union.” 

The fact was, the ex officio Guardians 
had not been at all unpopular amongst 
their fellow-Guardians. In something 
like 250, or nearly one-half the total 
number of Boards existing in the country, 
an ex officio member had been chosen as 
chairman, while in a very considerable 
number of cases the offices of vice chairman 
had also been filled with ex officio Guar- 
dians. Anyone who had had experience 
in the management of Poor Law business 
knew how essential it was to have at the 
head of the Board a man well versed in 
the work to be done, and it was an un- 
doubted fact that those Boards which had 
been most successfully managed were the 


Mr. H. Hobhouse 


For instance, he himself | 


| ence should be preserved. 
| a considerable number of Magistrates in 


' attended. 


|chairman. His Grace made it a point to 
| be present at the meetings of the Guar- 
dians whenever his other duties would 
allow him, and there were other Unions 
in which men of high social position 
acted in a similar capacity. He (Mr. 
Bolton) maintained that the success of 
many Boards of Guardians in the past 
had depended upon the very satisfactory 
way in which the chairman and vice- 
chairman had discharged their duties. 
They had something like 250 Boards of 
Guardians presided over by chairmen 
who were ex officio Guardians, and it was 
_very desirable that their important influ- 
There were 


the country who took an active interest in 
Poor Law work. On a Board in the 
country with which he had heen connected 
there were Magistrates who nearly always 
At the present moment the 
chairman of the Board was a Magistrate. 
He was free to admit that on some 
Boards the Magistrates did not attend in 
large numbers, but on very many others 
two and three and four Magistrates made 
it their business to attend, and their 
presence added weight and character and 
usefulness to the deliberations. Was it 
not desirable that upwards of 250 gentle- 
men in various parts of the country 
on these Boards should be  con- 
tinued ? When they were making this 
experiment by altering the character of 
the Boards, he would suggest that so 
far as they could they should preserve 
the continuity of the policy. Nothing 
would do that better, without restrict- 
ing or restraining the popular influence, 
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than the presence of these gentlemen of 
position and standing and _ influence. | 


The right hon. Gentleman had not sug- 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 12, line 30, before the word “ There,” 
to insert the words “The Local Government 
Roard shall have power to nominate Guardians 


gested any change of principle or policy. | of the Poor, provided the persons nominated 
have hitherto acted as ex officio or nominated 


On the contrary, he had, in effect, suid | Guardians in the same Union, and subject 
that no change of principle or policy | thereto."—(Mr. 7. H. Bolton.) 

would be permitted by the Central Board | Question proposed, “ That those words 
in London. Therefore, the right hon. | be there inserted.” { 


Gentleman’s sympathy must be in favour i 
of a practical suggestion which would| *Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Perhaps Iwas 


help to secure the present principle and | 80t strictly in Order, but, with the in- 
policy of the Poor Law administration. It | dulgence of the Committee, I thought the 


was said that ex officios, if they were so | moving of the Amendment of my hon. 
useful and their ability was so recognised, | Friend the Member for Carnarvon a 


The Committee | favourable opportunity for stating the 

views of the Government on this question 
| of ex officio Guardians. ‘The hon. Gen- 
|tleman the Member for Liverpool, who 
has conducted the discussion of the Bill 
; from the other side of the House, ex- 
| pressed his approval of the step I took, 
}and he himself addressed the Committee 
to sucha man. That feeling prevailed 0" the subject with great force. The 
considerably, and there was no doubt that Debate on that Amendment was con- 
the old Guardians throughout the country tinued, and to-night the Amendment was 
would be generally re-elected. That | withdrawn, My hon. Friend the Mem- 
all militated against an opening for men ber for St. Pancras now moves an 
who had been ex officto members. Besides, Amendment which re-opens the whole 
the ex officio, it might be the squire of | question, and he must not think me dis- 
the parish, would not like to oppose the | courteous if I decline to follow him over 
re-election of an old Guardian. The pre- the old ground. This Amendment is, of 
sent proposal was of a limited and tempo- | Course, in Order, as it has been allowed 
rary character, inasmuch as it provided | by the Chair; but there is but little 
that the Local Government Board should | difference between it and the Amendment 
have power to appoint only from a certain | moved by the hon. Member for Carnar- 
class. As the present ex Officios died out | Von, which the Government, out of 
the number of possible nominees would | respect for my hon. Friend, did not nega- 


were sure to be elected. 
had to consider, in the first place, whether 
it was possible in many places always to 
elect them. Asarule, when a man was once 
made a Guardian, if there was nothing 
against him, and he was willing to serve, he 
was continued. It was considered an un- 
usual and unkind thing to offer opposition 


become reduced, and would ultimately 
disappear. The Amendment would give 
an opportunity for a gradual transition. 
There would be nothing to prevent the 
Local Government Board from getting 
the opinion of the elected Guardians as 
to the nomination of ex officios if that 
was thought desirable. The thing need 
not be done offensively, but in good tem- 
per. If the Government would not accept 
his Amendment, they ought at least to do 
something to meet the wishes of many 
Members of the Committee in the matter. 
The President of the Local Government 
Board must see that there was a very 
strong feeling in the House—a feeling, 
too, which widely prevailed in the country 
—that, in the interest of the efficient 
working of the Poor Law, the ex officio 
element should be continued, to some ex- 
tent, on these Boards. 


tive, but allowed him to withdraw ; and 
as the Amendment was withdrawn, of 
| course, the subject can come up again in 
Order. The difference between the two 
| Amendments is, that the first one was 
|compulsory and this is optional. The 
' first allowed the Local Government Board 
| to select the nominated Guardians from 
/any persons they thought proper in the 
locality, and this confines them to per- 
/sons who have acted as ex officio 
Guardians, which, though it limits the 
area of selection, is still an area of very 
wide extent. Now, I have to say that 
every objection raised against the Local 
|Government Board acting in the first 
case applies with equal force to their act- 
| ing in this case. There are 600 Unious 
in Great Britain, and you want the Local 
Government Board to select from the 
ex officios of all those Unions persons 
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whom they think proper to appoint as | 
nominated Guardians. There has been a 

great deal of criticism on the Lord | 
Chancellor with reference to the appoint- | 
ment of Magistrates. It was said that 
he did not proceed with sufficient rapidity 
in the appointment of Magistrates. Now 
the Local Government Board are asked 


-to nominate Guardians in every Union, 


and no limit is fixed, for under the 
Amendment they might appoint five or 
50 on every Board. 

*Mr. T. H. BOLTON : The number is 
limited to the present ex officio Guardians. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: And that | 
meaus $,000. The proposal is uupracti- 
cal, and we cannot, under any circum- 
stances, accept it. 

*Mr. W. LONG (Liverpool, West 
Derby) said, that the President of the 
Local Government Board, when he com- 
plained of the action of the hon. Mem. | 
ber for St. Pancras, forgot what had 
taken place since the initiation of the 
Debate on the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Carnarvon— namely, that 
the Opposition had been specially invited 
by the Chaneellor of the Exchequer on 
Monday night to make some proposal on 
this subject of the ex officio element | 
which might be capable of consideration 
by the Government. The Amendment | 
might be open to the objection urged by 
the right hon. Gentleman—that there 
was no limit fixed to the nomination of 
Guardians. But the difficulty which 
the appointment of the Guardians would 
lay on the Department had been | 
exaggerated by the right hon. Gentle- | 
man, for surely the right hon. Gentle- 
man would admit that the information 
which the head of the Department for 
the time being could get from the Poor 
Law Inspectors, who had been well 
termed the eyes and ears of the Depart- 
meut, would very much facilitate such 
work as this if it became the 
duty of the Department to  dis- 
charge it. The right hon. Gentleman 
had been a little hard on the hon. Mem- 
ber for St. Pancras when he suggested 
that his Amendment had been practically 
covered by the Amendment of the hon. | 
Member for Carnarvon. He did not 
presume to say what would have been 
the ruling of the Deputy Chairman, sup- | 
posing that that Amendment had been 
negat ved instead of withdrawn ; but he 
thought the present proposal differed a 
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good deal from the proposal of the hon. 
Member for Carnarvon, and was one that 
might be very well accepted by the Go- 
vernment without laying themselves 


/open to the charge of having changed 


their minds on the matter. It had been 


_admitted in many quarters of the House 


that this Poor Law question was the 
most difficult one they had to contend 
with, and he, therefore, thought the Go- 
vernment had no reason to complain of 
the attitude taken up by the Opposition, 


| and because Amendment followed Amend- 


ment in rapid succession. He believed 
that amongsta great number of Members 
of the House on both sides there was a 
feeling that there was, at all events, some 
risk in the scheme of the Government 


|—it might be in the direction of in- 


ereased Poor Law, or, what was still 
more deplorable, in the direction of a 
return to the old inhuman administra- 
tion of the Poor Law which had been 
referred to by his right hon. Friend the 
Member for St. George’s earlier in the 
evening ; and, that being so, there was 
good reason for considerable discussion 
of the matter in the House. Besides, 
the speech of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer on Monday night indicated, as 
plainly as a speech could indicate it, that 
the Government were alive to the diffi- 
culties and risks of the situation, and 
that they were prepared to con- 
sider some compromise which would 
minimise these risks and diffi- 
culties. He did not know whether 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, who had an immense deal to do 


in connection with the Bill, had had his 


attention called to a letter which had 
appeared in The Standard of the 19th 
instant, signed by S. Wyndham, Chair- 
man of the Farnham Union, in reply to 
the statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, that the true check to outdoor relief 
was the central control. In that letter it 
was pointed out that the expenditure in 
outdoor relief in the Union for the year 
ending Michaelmas, 1882, had been 
£3,932, and for the year ending Michael- 
mas, 1892—10 years after—it was 
£1,540, showing a decrease of £2,392. 


| This most satisfactory result was due 


entirely to the wise and energetic action 
of one or two Guardians. That case was 
well worth the attention of the Committee. 


| He entirely endorsed the statements of 


the writer of the letter. Everyone who 
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knew anything of the administration of | of the Government as to the unlimited 


outdoor relief was aware that the action | 


of one man who urged his views on the 
Board in plain simple language might be 
marvellous, and often was most beneficial. 
He hoped, therefore, that the Govern- 
ment would endeavour to meet the feeling 
in the House and in the country that 
great risks were to be feared from this 
scheme, which would revolutionise the 
constitution of Boards of Guardians in 
the future, by introducing some safe- 
guards such as that suggested in the 
Amendment. To him it seemed a most 
moderate proposal ; and if the Govern- 
ment accepted, or put forward some 
alternative proposal of their own based 
on the same foundation, they would not 
alone be acting in the best interests of the 
Bill, but in the best interests also of local 
government and the wise administration 
of outdoor relief. 

CommManpER BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) said, it was plain that the 
Committee were endeavouring to find 
some common ground on which they 
could agree on the difficult application of 
this principle of nominated Guardians. 
For his own part, he could not say that 
he preferred the Amendment before the 
Committee. It was open to the very 
grave and serious objection that it pro- 
posed to give the Local Government 
Board power to nominate gentlemen all 
over the country ; and also to the further 
objection that in some Unions the Local 
Government Board weuld have a large 
field, and in other Unions a small field for 
choice. He should like to emphasize 
what his hon. Friend had just said with 
regard to the speech of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. That was a very im- 
portant speech, and indicated a desire on 
the part of the Government to find some 
compromise, if possible, by which the 
difficult question could be settled. For 
his own part he rather preferred au 
Amendment standing in the name of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Salisbury, 
which appeared in the Paper somewhat 
later on, but which he would of course 
be out of Order in now discussing. This 
question was of far greater importance in 
populous towns than in the country. 

Mr. WHARTON (York, W.R., 
Ripon) suggested the addition, at the 
end of the Amendment, of the words 
“not exceeding one-fifth of the whole 





power given to the Local Government 
Board by the Amendment. The Amend- 
ment simply said that the Local Govern- 
ment Board should have the power to 
retain on all Boards of Guardians the 
men who had acted well in the past. 
That was what all Parties in the House 
were anxious to do; and if the Govern- 
ment did not see their way to accept the 
Amendment before the Committee they 
might put an Amendment of their own 
on the Paper. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, 
that the Government had ouly placed 
before the Committee one destructive pro- 
posal. He did notthink the Government 
desired to sweep away all the members of 
the Boards of Guardians who had done 
good work in the past. And yet they 
did nothing but put forward this clause. 
What, therefore, could the Opposition 
do? Surely they could only bring for- 
ward new arguments in favour of the 
different proposals they advanced in order 
to modify the destructive proposal 
of the Government. All the Amend- 
ments being put forward were de- 
signed to keep up the continuity 
in the work of local government. 
The Opposition could not help pressing 
these Amendments on the Government so 
long as the Government maintained their 
irreconcilable attitude in the matter, 
The right hon. Gentleman had searcely 
done justice to the Department of which 
he was President when he said that the 
Local Government Boud was incom- 
petent to do what they were asked to do 
in the Amendment. He did not believe 
that the Local Government Board was 
incapable of making a selection out of a 
small number of men which would be 
satisfactory to the Boards of Guardians, 
In a very large number of instances those 
who came on the Board from their 
position other than that of elected 
Guardians were chosen to act as chair- 
men, and the argument agaiust Magis- 
trates being satisfactory as ex officio 
Guardians on account of their enormous 
number, was taken out of account by the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for St. 
Pancras (Mr. T. H. Bolton), because the 
Amendment said that the President of 
the Local Government Board should 
select those who would be likely to help 
in the matter. That removed both the 


body.” That would meet the objection | objection that there were too many and 
J J | J ) 
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the objection against the varying cha- 
racter of the Board. He thought the 
local business knowledge of the hon. 


Member would support him in this—that | 


there was nothing so unfit for genuine 


work as a weak Board, as a weak Board | 


was always under the control of its 


clerk ; therefore, if they placed apon the | 


Board men who were in a_ superior 
position to their clerk they strengthened 
the Board, and consequently he hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would see the 
importance of introducing upon a repre- 
sentative Board others who were equally 
representative, though not 
man would not go on forcing them to 
bring forward new arguments in favour 
of each of these Amendments, but would 
bring forward himself something that 
would be acceptable to the Committee. 


Sir H. FLETCHER (Sussex, Lewes) | 


said, he would urge the President of the 
Local Government Board to listen to the 
appeal of the hon. Member for Liverpool, 
who had asked that something might be 
done to meet their views. He (Sir H. 


Fletcher) had for many years been an ex 
officio Guardian engaged in the adminis- 


tration of the Poor Law. He did not 
often trouble the House, and he had not 
before spoken during the whole of these 
Debates on this Bill ; but for a period of 
about 35 years he had been an active 
Magistrate. He had been Chairman of 
Petty Sessions for 22 years; he had been 
Chairman of a large Board of Guardians 
comprising some 40 or 50 members, and, 


though not speaking on behalf of him- | 


self, he was sure that in the opinion of 
many Guardians it was most desirable 
that men of a different class in life to the 
Urban and Rural Guardians, of which so 
mavy Boards were composed, should pre- 
side over their proceedings. He was 
satisfied that on many occasions it had 
been the means of creating peace between 
the Urban and Rural Guardians, who 
sometimes, he regretted to say, took 
rather a Party view when measures were 
brought forward which were of interest 
to one side or the other ; therefore, when 
a man presided over them who was not 
altogether mixed up with either of those 
classes he was able, by a little tact and 
firm judgment, to pacify both Parties, 
and bring the subject to a successful 
issue. He felt that ex officio Guardians 
were doomed, and had to pass away; but 
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| having presided overa Board of Guardians 


popularly | 
elected. He hoped the right hon. Gentle- | 
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for 22 years, he felt that he should like to 
continue his work on the Board for some 
years longer if the right hon. Gentleman 
could possibly see his way to save him, 
and allow him to carry out his main idea 
for a few years longer. He did not ask 
the right hon. Gentleman to accept this 
Amendment, but he did ask him to 
accede, if possible, to the views that had 
been thrown out. He hoped the right 


| hon. Gentleman would inform the Com- 
| mittee as soon as he could what measures 


he proposed to take in order to secure 
that nominated or ex officio members 
might in some way still be kept on, 

Mr. CROSFIELD (Lincoln) said, 
that during the past few days they had 
been discussing the Amendments they 
seemed to have been making an effort to 
save the ex officio members of various 
Boards of Guardians throughout the 


country—a vain effort it seemed to be to 


the minds of many gentlemen who spoke 
from the opposite side of the House—but 
he claimed that in supporting the opinion 
of Her Majesty’s Government they were 
really doing the best that could be done 
to obtain the object they all had in view. 
He admitted that gentlemen like the hon, 
Member who had just spoken had ren- 
dered most valuable—he might say in- 
valuable—service in this department of 
public life, but were these gentlemen 
afraid that the services and benefits they 
had conferred upon the community were 
not to be recognised by their neighbours 
amongst whom they lived ? He believed 
that if these gentlemen were still willing 
to give their services to the country 
under the Poor Law administration, they 
would be amongst the first to be elected 
under the new system. He himself had 
had the honour of serving on a Board of 
Guardians for many years as a colleague 
of his hon. Friend the Member for Car- 
narvonshire (Mr. Rathbone), and even in 
the hon. Member's presence he would 
venture to say there was no man in the 
country whose services had been so 
valuable in Poor Law administration as 
the hon. Member. It might be supposed 
by those not familiar with Boards of 
Guardians in the neighbourhood with 
which the hon. Member was so con- 
spicuously connected, that he was him- 
self an ex officio member sitting in his 
capacity as a County Magistrate, but 
that was not the case. If his memory 
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served him rightly, for 22 years, or even 
more, the hon. Member had served in the 
parish, and been returned by the votes 
of the open Vestry; never in any one 
year had the hon. Member served on the 
Board as an ex officio Guardian. He 
would venture to prophesy—though he 
did it on the principle that it was never 
safe to prophesy unless they knew—that 
the experience of the hon. Member would 
be the experience of those ex officios who 
ventured on the rough sea of an open 
election, and that they would be returned 
by their neighbours to still continue the 
valuable services they had rendered in 
the past. 


Sir J. KENNAWAY (Devon, Honi- 
ton) said, the sentiments expressed by 
the last speaker undoubtedly commended 
themselves to hon. Members who were 
supporting the view of the Government, 
but he wished to point out there was 
another view from which the question 
should be regarded. There was no doubt 
that in many cases the ex officios, if they 
wished to stand, would be elected by 
their own parishes ; but those who had 
done good service to the community, and 


filled these posts with distinction, had 
other duties to perform in other places, so 
that they would not be able to enter into 


a contested election. He was speaking 
with the knowledge of a particular case 
in which the present chairman of a Board 
of Guardians, an ex officio member, had 
told him he would not be able to con- 
tinue his services as an elected Guar- 
dian, because the duties of an elected 
Guardian would require him to be in- 
timately acquainted with the particular 
parish which he would represent ; there- 
fore he would not be able conscientiously 
to undertake the duties, because he would 
not be able to give the time to satisfy him- 
self as to the position of those asking 
relief, consequently he could not perform 
what would bedouble duty. That being 
so, this gentleman would be shut out, 
and be no longer able to re- 
tain the office of chairman. He 
added his appeal to that of the hon. 
Member for Liverpool, that this was too 
serious a matter to be lightly dealt with. 
In the interests._of the poor, in the 
interests of good administration, how- 
ever much they remembered the popular 
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idea of everything being done by popular 
election, of the popular vote being 
absolutely supreme, he thought that 
either through this Amendment or that 
of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Somersetshire (Sir R. Paget), which came 
next, some means of qualifying the re- 
presentation, of introducing an element 
of stability and knowledge should be 
adopted by the Government. 


*Mr.J.G. TALBOT said, these Amend- 
ments were not unimportant, and yet 
they were not answered from the Treasury 
Bench. 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I have made 
a speech and done my best to answer 
them. 


Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, he had not 
been in the House during the whole of 
the evening, but the right hon. Gentle- 
man had not answered the first Amend- 
ment, at any rate. 


*Mr. H.H. FOWLER : Yes I did. 
*Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, in that 


case he begged pardon. He was aware 
that the right hon. Gentleman had given 
very respectful attention to the proceed- 
ings in Committee, but before the 
Amendment was disposed of he should 
like to make one observation in answer 
to the hon. Member for Lincoln (Mr. 
Crosfield). The hon. Member spoke of 
the good services rendered by ex officio 
members in the past, and stated they 
might be satisfied they would continue to 
render them in the future in another 
capacity, and that the hon. Member for 
Carnarvon (Mr. Rathbone) had for a long 
time been an elected member of the 
Liverpool Board of Guardians. He had 
no doubt the hon. Member was right 
about the hon. Member for Carnarvon 
(Mr. Rathbone), whose reputation was 
so high in Liverpool, and who was 
practically certain of re-election, and 
that those elected members who had 
rendered such good service in the 
past might, as long as they chose, 
render similar service in the future, but 
the hon. Member for Lincoln (Mr. Cros- 
field) made a confusion between that part 
of the question and that they were 
trying to urge. They said that those 
who had been ex officio Guardians would 
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not be certain to be elected in the future, 
because there would be no room for 
them. Was it to be supposed that 
Guardians who were now elected would 
stand aside in order that their places as 
elected Guardians might be taken by 
those who were now ex officio or nomi- 
nated Guardians? He failed to under- 

. stand why the Government, knowing the 
good work that had been done by ex 
officio and nominated Guardians, wished, 
without advancing any substantial argu- 
ment, to make a clean sweep of the pre- 
sent state of things. If the Opposition 
were to be met with a non possumus they 
could only regret it ; but he hoped that a 
concession might even yet be made by 
the Government. It was not the way to 
make progress with the Bill to allow the 
Opposition to move Amendment after 
Amendment just to see how the Opposi- 
tion would shape their course. If the 
Government had any proposal to make 
let them submit it to the Committee. If 
the Government would not do that the 
Opposition could do nothing but go on 
moving Amendments and _ supporting 
them by whatever arguments they could 
adduce. 


*Mr. T. H. BOLTON said, that as he 
felt he had sufficiently presented the case 
of the present ex officio Guardians, and 
hoping that it would yet receive further 
consideration from the Government, he 
would ask leave to withdraw the Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Tue CHAIRMAN: The next 
Amendment in Order stands in the name 
of the hon. Member for Aston Manor 
(Captain Grice - Hutchinson). The 
Amendment standing in the name of the 
hon. Member for Somersetshire (Sir R. 
Paget) ought to be moved as an Amend- 
ment to that of the hon. and gallant 
Member. 

*Captain GRICE - HUTCHINSON 
(Aston Manor) said, the Amendment 


which he proposed contained this 


cardinal difference to former Amend- 
ments: that it proposed to extend the 
power of nomination to the Boards of 


Guardians themselves, subject to the 
approval of the Local Government Board. 
This, he thought, was a considerable 
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improvement on former Amendments, 
and he hoped the Government would be 


able to assent to it. The system of 
the Local Government Board nominating 
ex officio Guardians had, no doubt, 
worked very well in London, but in rural 
districts it was impracticable to delegate 
this power to the Central Authority. As 
it was only natural to suppose that the 
Boards of Guardians themselves knew 
the wishes and aspirations of individual 
members of the Board, he thought they 
were the best persons to say whether they 
should have any nominated person upon 
the Board or not. He was afraid they 
must consider the ex officio member by 
this Bill was dead and buried ; but, still, 
he thought it would be a grave calamity 
to the administration of the Poor Law if 
Boards of Guardians were to be altogether 
deprived of the ex officio’s services, and, 
therefore, he considered that Boards of 
Guardians should be permitted to decide 
whether nominated members should come 
into their ranks. That was what his 
Amendment aimed at, and he believed 
that if a poll were taken of the various 
Boards of Guardians throughout the 
country they would be in favour of some 
such proposal as that. The Boards of 
Guardians in his constituency could not 
be accused of holding retrograde ideas, 
and they had sent him a Memorial, in 
which the principle contained in his 
Amendment was embodied. He need not 
reiterate all that ex officio and nominated 
Guardians had done, or that their services 
had not been amply recognised, but, with 
all due respect to the President of the 
Local Government Board, he thought his 
able statement, on Friday night, about the 
preponderance of ex officios in one particu- 
lararea and theirabsence from another had 
nothing to do with the question whether 
Boards of Guardians wanted the system 
continued or not. He believed that 
the Boards of Guardians were strongly 
in favour of having some system 
of nomination such as he proposed 
in his Ainendment, and he knew perfectly 
well that if the chairman of the Board 
of Guardians in his district was ousted 
from his position he would not enter 
upon a fight and go to the expense of a 
contested election. Thus the services of 
a good man might be lost to the Board, 
and he therefore asked that the President 
of the Local Government Board should 
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not take up a cast-iron position with 


regard to this question. His Amendment 
embodied the principle of co-optation, 
and it would apply not only to Justices 
of the Peace and ex officio members, but 
also to County Councillors, Parish Coun- 
cillors, or any private individuals of 
capacity whom the Guardians might 
think would be of service and give 
strength to their deliberations in the ad- 
ministration of the Poor Law. On that 
account the Amendment was a broader 
and wider one than any that had yet been 
proposed. He asked the Government to 
try and meet them in some way and not 
to take up this stone-wall attitude. They 
were prepared to make this Bill a tho- 
roughly good Bill if the Government 
would only give them the chance, and 
he was convinced that the more freedom 
and liberty they gave to these Local 
Authorities the better would be the Bill, 
and the greater the benefit to the parish. 
They were putting the agricultural la- 
bourer in very tight leading strings by 
this Bill. No doubt that was right in 
the case of newly-elected bodies. But 
they ought to give every freedom to 
Boards of Guardians, composed of men 
of experience in Poor Law administra- 
tion, especially as regards nominating 
outside members. It was on this account 
and in the hopes of making the Bill better 
and a thoroughly good Bill, likely to be 
an advantage and benefit to the rural 
population, that he urged the Govern- 
ment to accept his Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 12, line 30, to leave out Sub-section 
(1), and insert the words, “Any Board of 
Guardians shall be empowered to nominate co- 
optative members in the proportion of one co- 
optative member to six elected Guardians.”— 
(Captain Grice-Hutchinson.) 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The hon. 
Member for the Oxford University has 
complained that the Government have 
assumed a stone-wall attitude, and allu- 
sion has been made to what was said by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer on 
Monday night. What the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer said was this: He asked 
gentlemen who were dissatisfied with the 
proposals of the Government to make 
proposals of their own, which he pro- 
nised should receive the most careful 
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consideration of the Government. That 
is no pledge on the part of the Govern- 
ment to make proposals of their own. 
The Government have made their pro- 
posals; they are in the Bill. At the 
same time we will carefully consider any 
proposals made on behalf of the Oppo- 
sition. We have had three proposals 
to-night. First of all there was the pro- 
posal of the hon. Member for Carnavon- 
shire, which was, perhaps, more com- 
pletely demolished by the speech of the 
Leader of the Opposition than by any 
other speaker. He would have none of 
it. Then there was the proposal of the 
hon. Member for East Somerset, but the 
Member for West Bristol would not have 
that. The last proposal seemed to have 
no friends at all, except in so far as it 
served as an occasion to raise the general 
question, and that was withdrawn 
without anybody wishing to press 
it to a Division ; therefore we have had 
no proposal on behalf, at all events, of 
the official Opposition, and as represent- 
ing their case. Up to the present time 
the challenge to hon. Members to put 
their proposals on paper has not been 
accepted. With reference to the present 
Amendment, the hon. Member proposes 
that the Boards of Guardians shall co- 
optate, in addition to their existing body,a 
certain number of other members. We 
are told that the dangers of this system 
we are now proposing is that it may in- 
terfere with the wise administration of 
the Poor Law, and that a class of Guar- 
dians may be elected who will prejudi- 
cially administer the Poor Law. Will the 
hon. Baronet (Sir R. Paget) look what 
the effect of his proposal which he has 
on the Paper would be? The effect of 
a proposal of this sort is simply to give 
a small majority a large majority on a 
Board of Guardians. If you have—and 
mind I do not believe all this ; I am only 
putting your arguments, and I cannot be- 
lieve that there is this danger to the ad- 
ministration of the Poor Law. Assuming 
for a moment that a majority of a Board 
of Guardians is elected in favour of 
extravagant or unwise outdoor relief, and 
that this majority consists of one—sup- 
posing it is a large Board of Guardians 
of, say, 30 mémbers—what does the 
Amendment propose to give them? It 


proposes to immediately add five to 
their majority, and possibly make it a 
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safe working majority. I cannot 
conceive a mode which would be open to 
many more objections than this. You 
simply give the majority, if you have a 
dividing line, the power of converting a 
small majority into a large one. I very 
much doubt whether in that way you 
would secure what you desire and what I 
~ desire—namely, the very best men to 
serve on the Boards of Guardians. I 
have been listening to what is really the 
practical objection to the proposal of the 
Government, which is weighing on a 
great many hon. Members’ minds, and I 
find in every speech it is this: There are 
a very large number of gentlemen who 
have been doing important and good 
service, who have been chairmen of 
Boards of Guardians for a long series of 
years, and who would not be disposed to 
go through either the fatigue or the other, 
perhaps not pleasant, circumstances of a 
contested election, and sooner than stand 
they would retire from the Boards of 
Guardians. Therefore, it is said, in 240 
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or 250 cases you are to lose the services 
of these gentlemen. 
putting it fairly ? 


Now, am I not 
Is not that the case 
which comes home to their judgment, 
that there are a large number of gentle- 
men who at present, and for many years 
past, have most wisely and ably adminis- 
tered Poor Law affairs, who possess the 
confidence of their fellow-Guardians, 
whose services their fellow-Guardians 
would like to have, but under the opera- 
tion of this Bill these services would be 
lost. [“ Hear, hear!”] Yes, but that 
is not the Bill. Hon. Gentlemen have 
not read the Bill. Under the Bill 
every one of these chairmen can be re- 
tained. The Boards of Guardians can 
elect them, and I am quite certain 
my hon. Friend overlooked that point. 
Under this Bill he could be elected 
and could continue to be chairman 
for another 22 years. That is a point 
that I think has been lost sight of 
in this Debate. I am free to confess I 
do not attach any blame to hon. Members 
for not having discerned this provision in 
the Bill. It is perhaps not in the best 
place in the Bill. It is not in a very 
prominent part of the Bill. It is in 
Clause 46, and I think, myself, it should 
have been in Clause 19. Nevertheless 
there will be very little difficulty in 
putting it in Clause 19. I will put 


Mr. H. H. Fowler 
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another point. Under the Poor Law 
Regulations Boards of Guardians are 
obliged to elect not only a chairman, but 
every Board of Guardians is obliged to 
elect a vice-chairman. Now, Sir, my 
judgment is this: that the Committee 
will be well advised if it extended the 
power of election outside the Board not 
only to the chairmau, but to the vice- 
chairman. That would leave to every 
Board of Guardians in the Kingdom, 
entirely in its own option, the power 
to elect, if they thought proper so to do, 
two gentlemen of great Poor Law expe- ° 
rience and knowledge, and so far as I can 
make out it is only a small number of 
ex officio Guardians who do attend. A 
gentleman sent me up a case either yes- 
terday or this morning from a large 
Union in the South of England. He 
sends me particulars of the Guardians, 
and speaks most highly of the chairman, 
who is an ez officio, and has held office 
for a great many years. He says that 
the idea that the ex officio Guardians 
had control of, or in any way influence the 
policy of, the Boards of Guardians is a 
great mistake; and after telling me of 
their other qualifications, which he says 
are very good, he tells me, last of all, 
that he is a Conservative ; therefore he 
does not regard the proceedings of the 
present Government with any great 
approval. He sends me a Return, for two 
years, of the attendances at the Board. I 
find in one of these Returns that there 
are in this Union 10 ez officio Guardians. 
The chairman has attended 10 times ; 
another ex officio Guardian once; another, 
four times, and not a single other one 
ever attended a single meeting; whereas, 
in the case of the elected Guardians, out 
of a total of 12 meetings, their atten- 
dances range from 12, 10, 9, 7, to 6, and 
so on. I am only giving that as an 
illustration among many others to the 
same effect—namely, that what I may 
call the regular attendance of the ex 
officios for Poor Law administration pur- 
poses does not extend to a large number 
of meetings. It is a very limited number 
who do attend, and I therefore think, if 
the House should see fit to ensure that 
the Boards of Guardians should have 
the opportunity of electing two gentle- 
men from outside, they will secure, 
what has been all through desired, not 
& majority, but the influence of a strong 
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man experienced in the work of a Board 
of Guardiaus. What I venture to submit 
to the House is, that thé proposal I have 
made will carry out that desire. One 
half of it is in the Bill already. I find 
no fault with anybody for not having 
discerned it, because itis not, I confess, in 
the proper place, and ought to have been 
elsewhere. The House will quite under- 
stand the immense labour and trouble of 
a Bill with its many details, and perhaps 
some excuse may be made for me. At 
all events, it is in the Bill already so far 
as the chairmen are concerned, and 
I am willing to extend it to vice-chair- 
men. That is the proposal I submit with 
some confidence to the Committee, and I 
hope no one will accuse the Government 
of a non possumus attitude, or of 
assuming a stone-wall position. The 
present Amendment I cannot accept, but 
I throw out this suggestion. 


Sir R. PAGET said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had at last revealed to their 
anxious eyes the proposal of the Govern- 
ment. After 
after Amendment they at last came to 
the Amendment of the Government, and 
if accusations were levelled at the Oppo- 
sition for wasting the time of the Com- 
mittee, surely they had the most complete 
reply on this occasion. They had had 
the evening entirely devoted to the con- 
sideration of Amendments which, after 
ihey had been discussed and placed for 
formality before the Committee, were 
severally dismissed one after another 
until the Grand Turk was ready to 
throw his handkerchief and had led his 
own favourite on the scene. 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I thought it 
more respectful to hon. Members to dis- 
euss their Amendments. 


Sir R. PAGET suid, he regretted 
that the Amendment which he had 
down on the Paper had not an op- 
portunity of being discussed before the 
Government let out of the bag their 
extraordinary cat. The proposal of the 
Government was, that Boards of Guar- 
dians in the future were to have the 
power of electing themselves the chair- 
man and vice-chairman. He did not 
know whether they were to be additional 
members. 


examining Amendment 
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*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Yes, if the 
Boards of Guardians think proper. I do 
not propose that a Board of Guardians 
should be compelled to elect their chair~ 
man or vice-chairman. I adopt the 
spirit of the Amendment, and provide that 
it shall be within their power, if they 
choose, to elect as chairman one who has 
been elected to the Board, or, if they 
think fit, to exercise the power of appoint- 
ing a chairman or vice-chairman from 
outside the Board ; then I suggest that 
they shall be additional members of the 
Board. 

*Mr. T. H. BOLTON : Assuming that 


a Board of Guardians elects to these 


places two of the elected members, will 
there be any opportunity for filling the 
two places of the elected members 7 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: No; in that 
case there would be no opportunity of 
electing others. 

Sir R. PAGET said, their desire was 
to make this Bill as effective as possible, 
and he thought the view he had ex- 
pressed in his Amendment would be more 
effectual than the recommendation of the 
right hon. Gentleman. He knew of 
Boards of Guardians where the ex officio 
element existed, where the Magistrates 
attended regularly, and were selected to 
serve on the Committees which did the 
principal part of the work. It would 
not ke unreasonable to add as additional 
members Justices to the extent of one- 
sixth of the number of Guardians on the 
Board. The Opposition was very anxious 
about this matter, because they feared 
that unless the Government adopted their 
suggestion the administration of the 
Poor Law would, under the new system, 
be endangered, and that the demoralisa- 
tion of the poorer classes which was 
brought about previous to 1834, and 
which it required something like a revo- 
lution to expel, would again occur. The 
poorer classes of the country, prior to 
1834, became imbued with the notion that 
nothing was to be done without constant 
rélief, and the effect of it was to reduce 
their wages, and there was a condition of 
things which was a shame to the country. 
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There was no duty more difficult and 
delicate than that of the administration of 
outdoor relief. The welfare of the country 
was intimately bound up with the 
question of the administration of the 
Poor Law. The new Board of Guar- 
dians, elected on an entirely novel prin- 
ciple without any qualification, with no 
ex officio members, uo official experience, 
could not possibly be the same body 
as those who now administered the Poor 
Law; and the Opposition merely asked 
that this untried body should at least 
be furnished with such aid as the pre- 
sent Board of Guardians had. If the 
right hon. Gentleman could obtain a 
Return to show the number of ex officio 
Justices who were elected by Boards 
of Guardians to serve on the Committees 
which did the work, he would find that 
in every Board there was a large number 
of ex officios, not alone selected as chair- 
men and vice-chairmen, but to serve on 
the various committees, the ex officios 
being really the working bees, At any 
rate, that was the case ina great many 
Unions. He did not think the power of 
electing the chairman and vice-chairman 
from outside would be a sufficient guar- 
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antee for that good and sound adminis- 
tration of the Poor Law which they all 


desired. In his opinion it was a fatal 
error on the part of the Government 
to introduce the Poor Law clauses at all, 
and whatever Amendment might be sug- 
gested he should hold himself perfectly 
free to vote against Clause 19 as a mis- 
chievous clause which had enormously 
lengthened the proceedings on the Bill, 
and had touched the fringe of a great 
question in a way which might possibly 
endanger the system which existed and 
be another step in the direction of the 
demoralisation of the country. The 
Committee could not dismiss this subject 
in a light-hearted fashion. It was far 
too deep and serious a matter for that. 
He did not quite know how the Com- 
mittee stood with regard to this Amend- 
ment. The Committee had before them 
an Amendment, and a suggestion of the 
right hon, Gentleman that he means 
to propose something else. Why did not 
the right hon. Gentleman put his Amend- 
ment on the Paper? The right hon. 
Gentleman had not told the Committee 
what were its terms and when he pro- 
posed to bring it forward. 


Sir R. Paget 
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*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that he 
should propose an additional sub-section 
to the clause providing that the chair- 
man and vice-chairman might be chosen 
outside the Board, and would become 
thereby additional members. 


Str R. PAGET said, that he had 
to complain that that important Amend- 
ment would appear on the Paper next 
day, when there was no one left to dis- 
cuss it. If it were on the Paper now the 
Committee might have been able to dis- 
cover some common ground of agreement. 


Masor DARWIN (Staffordshire, 
Lichfield) said, he regretted that the 
Government could not see their way to 
accept the Amendment of his hon. Friend. 
He could see the value of the provision 
that the vice-chairman and chairman 
might be chosen from outside the Board ; 
but if they were not so chosen no out- 
siders would be elected at all. If it was, 
right in one case to elect outsiders to the 
Board, why not in all cases? Every- 
thing that helped to get the best men on 
the Board was an advantage. He agreed 
with the right hon. Gentleman that the 
Amendment would do no good in the 
case of an extravagant Board. He 
thought that in the Debate too much 
stress had been laid on the desire to bring 
back some of the old ex officio Guardians. 
No doubt that was an extremely desirable 
object, and he hoped it would be brought 
about in some way ; but what he should 
like to do was to make the Board of 
Guardians of the future as good as they 
possibly could. There were many reasons. 
why the addition of the outside element 
to Boards of Guardians would be valuable, 
even though they were to put aside the 
ex officio element, whose merits he fully 
recognised. As his right hon. Friend 
the Member for Bodmin had pointed out 
the other day, any member of a Board of 
Guardians who did his work con- 
scientiously might, under certain circum- 
stances, incur unpopularity ; but the 
members of the Board who worked with 
him would know the value of his 
services, and even though he was un- 
popular would, in many cases, elect him 
on the Board. That was a very strong 
reason for power being given to the Guar- 
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dians to add outsiders to the Board. It 
was desirable also to have on the Boards a 
number of members who had not to look 
back on electioneering speeches, or to 
look forward to electioneering speeches. 
Nominated Guardians would be indepen- 
dent of electors and pledges, and could 
look entirely to the duties they had to 
perform. Such members would be repre- 
sentative members just as much as the 
members of the United States Senate; 
and the argument that they would not 
be representative had not been sustained. 
It had been said, too, that a good many 
of the good men would not stand. But 
that was not the point at all. What the 
Committee had to do was to give every 
encouragement to good men to join the 
Boards. In the future elections would 
be more and more political. He regretted 
it ; though there would be the advantage 
that more interest would be taken in the 
elections under those circumstances. The 
evil was that good men would come 
to be rejected merely because they 
belonged to the wrong Party. The 
Amendment would correct that evil. 
He hoped too that when a Party victory 
had been gained the elected Guardians 
would have wisdom enough to co-opt the 
most useful man on the other side. On 
the whole, he thought there were suffi- 
cient arguments in favour of the Amend- 
ment to make it a desirable one to adopt. 


' Mr. A.C. MORTON (Peterborough) 
said, he objected to ex officio members 
Experience 
In the City 
of London the Board of Guardians, con- 
sisting of 92 members, had not a single 
ex officio, because Justices in the City 
had not the right to sit on the Board. 
Though he was not a member of that 
Board, he understood it bore the highest 
character of any Board of Guardians in 


of every kind whatever. 
was entirely against them. 


the country, or at least a character as 
good as any Board in the country. There 
were no complaints about them, though 
they had to deal with fcur millions of 
assessments. That showed that ex officio 
Guardians were not required at all; 
and if elected Guardians were good for 
the City of London they ought to be 
good for every other part of the United 
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Kingdom. If ex officio Guardians were 
so good, why did not the Tory Party 
propose that there should be ex officio or 
co-opted Members of the House of Com- 
mous? Simply because the country 
would not stand it, and the House itself 
would not hear of it. He should say 
also that he was not in favour of the 
chairman or vice-chairman being elected 
from outside, because he believed it was 
a very bad practice. Let the House give 
the country responsible Boards of Guar- 
dians, composed of people who would 
feel their responsibility by having to go 
before their constituents at least once in 
three years. That was the only way to 
prevent extravagance, and compel the 
Guardians to do their duty. For his 
part, he intended to vote against ex 
officios of all sorts and sizes. 

Mr. VICARY GIBBS (Herts, St. 
Albans) said, the hon. Member for 
Peterborough had naturally praised the 
Board of Guardians of the City of Lon- 
don. It was about the worst adminis- 
tered Board in the country, and its Poor 
Law relief was about the highest. He 
should like to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board whether he 
agreed with the praise which had been 
given to the City Board ? 

Mr. A. C. MORTON: Will the 
hon. Gentleman allow me to ask whether 
here has ever been a complaint against 
the City of London Board ? 

Mr. VICARY GIBBS said, he should 


be willing to allow the hon. Gentleman 


to ask him any questions ; but he would 
use his own discretion in replying to 
He could not understand why the 
xentleman opposite should 


them. 
right hon. 
oppose the principle of co-optation 
generally when he accepted it in the case 
of the chairmen and vice-chairmen of the 
Boards. Some better reason ought to be 
given for the rejection of the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) 
said, he was surprised at the way the 
discussion was going. The Government 
had made a concession, and, like all con- 
cessions, it had been received in the most 
sneering manner by the Opposition. They 
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did not thank the right hon. Gentleman 
for having made the coneession, because 
he had not gone further. He was not 
afraid to say distinctly that he did not 
agree with the toncession, and that he 
was utterly opposed to co-optation. He 
knew Public Bodies in London on which 
the members were co-opted, and he knew 
the evils which resulted from that system. 
The evil on one of the Boards to which 
he referred—a Trustee Board—was that 
gentlemen were appointed who did not 
attend to their duties, and as the qualifi- 
cation was a £75 rating, he and other 
residents in the parish were not allowed 
to become members, though they might 
become Members of Parliament. Why 
should they not be the electors to elect 
Boards of Guardians, as well as other 
Public Bodies? Every argument in 
favour of popular election to the House 
of Commons applied with equal force to 
Boards of Guardians. Members of Parlia- 
ment made promises which they did not 
intend to perform, and they traded on 
these promises when they thought there 
were votes to be got. In fact, Members 
of Parliament often changed their 
opinions three times in the week. He 
thought there was only one standard that 
they could follow, and that was to give 
the people the full control of their own 
affairs. With regard to the attacks which 
had been made on the system of outdoor 
relief, he would point out that there was 
another side to the picture. Almost in 
every Union huge buildings might be 
seen in the course of erection for the 
accommodation of indoor paupers, and 
people were asking themselves whether 
the money might not be more judicially 
and more beneficially spent in relieving 
the people outside by a system of dis- 
criminate outdoor relief. He was not 
oneof those who thought that whena man 
fell by the roadside in the struggle for 
life they should send him to a work- 
house and break up his home and 
family when, by a little temporary 
outdoor relief, they might enable 
him to start afresh and keep the home- 
stead over his head. He hoped the 
Government would not give any more 
concessions, but stand firmly by the Bill 
and allow the people to elect their own 
Poor Law Guardians, the same as the 
members of the School Board and the 
County Council. 


Mr. J. Rowlands 
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Sir W. HARCOURT: My right 
hon. Friend has been condemned by some 
hon. Members of the House for his pro- 
posal to allow the chairman aud the vice- 
chairman to be elected from the outside. 
I would remind them that the power of 
electing outside has existed ever since 
the passing of the Municipal Corpora- 
tions Act. It was given to the County 
Councils in 1888, and it has already been 
given in the present Bill to Parish 
Councils, and if it is not given to 
Boards of Guardians they will be the 
sole exception. What we suggest is that 
the Amendment should be negatived, and 
that we should then have an opportunity 
of bringing under the consideration of 
the Committee the proposal which has 
been made by the President of the Local 
Government Board. The proposal has 
been made with the view of meeting the 
difficulty that has been raised and of 
making progress with the Bill. But if 
hon. Members opposite are not disposed 
to regard the proposal with favour, we 
will withdraw it, and no more time need 
be spent upon it. 


Mr. COURTNEY said, he did not 


rise to discuss in any carping spirit the 
proposal of the President of the Local 
He desired to con- 


Government Board. 
sider this and all 
affecting the Bill in a practical way with 


other suggestions 


the view of obtaining the best possible 
administrative Boards for the rural 
districts. While he deprecated the intro- 
duction of Party feeling into the considera- 
tion of the Amendment, he should also 
say that it sometimes reduced one to 
despair to see hon. Members picking up 
abstract privciples and running them to 
death. His hon. Friend the Member for 
Finsbury objected to co-optation because 
on a Board of Trustees, with a high and 
restricted qualification, the co-opted 
members did not attend to their duties. 
That bore no relation at all to this proposal 
which applied to Unions where there 
was no qualification at all for member- 
ship. The President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board had suggested that the 
vice-chairman as well as the chairman 
might be allowed to be elected from the 
outside, just as the Corporations were 
allowed to elect their Mayors from the out- 
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side. That proposal admitted the prin- 
ciple of co-optation ina restricted fashion. 
As to the statement that good men would 
be co-opted, the scheme in that respect 
would be likely to be a nullity, because it 
would be rarely acted on. On Municipal 
Councils it was a very rare occurrence to 
take a Mayor from without. He ad- 
mitted that the limitation would secure 
rather a high standard on the part of the 
added members, and so far he saw an 
argument in its favour; but, on the 
other hand, it was pretty sure to make 
the whole matter a nullity, because, as a 
rule, they would not get Boards of Guar- 
dians to give this honoured distinction to 
men who were not members of their own 
body. If they allowed two members to 
be added, why not allow two to be added 
at large? |= What was considered the 
argument against that had already been 
given—namely, that where they allowed 
two to be added at large they would give 
the majority the power of adding two 
more to their own side, which was not 
exactly what was wanted. They would 
be adding to the majority, but would 
have no security whatever of obtaining 
those conditions of experience and know- 


ledge which it was so desirable to have 


on Boards of Guardians. Well, was it 
impossible, as a working problem, to 
secure what he wished to secure with the 
avoidance of what he wished to avoid ? 
They could add two members, not to fill 
the post of chairman and vice-chairman, 
but who, at the same time, would be 
added with regard to qualification, the 
action of the Boards of Guardians being 
limited to useful members. For example, 
if it were provided that the Guardians 
should be able to co-opt two members 
qualified by reason of having served two 
or three years on those Boards. If that 
were done the country would start with 
new Boards of Guardians capable of dis- 
charging all their duties, the co-opted 
members forming a connecting link 
between the new and the old authority. 


Sir J. KENNAWAY (Devon, Honi- 
ton) said, the question before them was 
whether Boards of Guardians should 
have power to nominate co-optative mem- 
bers. They must bear in mind the 
remarks made from the opposite side 
of the House, that it was extremely 
probable that these elections in 
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the future would become more and 
more political. In view of that, he was 
bound to say he attached considerable 
weight to the argument of the President 
of the Local Government Board that 
there was great danger of a bare majority 
being increased in this way to a large 
majority by the election of members of 
the same political complexion. He con- 
fessed he agreed very much with the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Somerset 
that they had lost a good deal of time in 
not having had the proposal of the Go- 
vernment before them until now, but it 
was a very great improvement to the 
Bill. It was an improvement which the 
Committee should be thankful to accept. 
It would enable a Board to secure the 
services of two valued ex officio Guardians 
instead of losing them altogether. He 
did not think that the power would be 
rarely acted on. The Boards, in the 
first place, would not be composed of 
men much accustomed to public businesses 
They would be thankful to be able to get 
men of experience from outside. He 
shared the apprehensions which had been 
expressed as to what these men and un- 
tried bodies would do, but he was of 
opinion that there would be some security 
for continuity if the proposal of the Go- 
vernment were adopted. 


*Mr. LEES KNOWLES (Salford, 
W.) said, he did not think the proposal 
to give Boards of Guardians power to 
elect chairmen and vice-chairmen from 
without was of any importance, because, 
in the first place, as had been pointed out 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bodmin, it wasextremely unlikely that ~ 
Guardians would look outside their own 
body for persons to fill these posts of 
honour. The temptation to them would 
be to confer such posts on themselves, 
That was a point which struck him very 
forcibly ; and not only that, but if they 
did away altogether with these ex officio 
Guardians, one would wonder who the 
Boards of Guardians would appoint from 
without, because there would be no one 
outside who would have experience in 
Poor Law administration. It would be 
highly desirable if, at all events for 
the present, the ex officio element were 
allowed to continue; or, least, that 
the Guardians who were at present 
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x officio Guardians should not be dis- 
continued. If they liked, abolish the 
appointment of ex officios for the future, 
but allow those now in existence, so long 
as they continued qualified, to remain 
ex officio Guardians. One point he would 
call attention to was that in the Bill 
itself there was as yet no provision re- 
lating to the election of a chairman. 
What would happen when one of those 
new Boards met? What would they 
do? They could not appoint a tem- 
porary chairman, for there was no pro- 
vision for that. He had put down an 
Amendment to provide for nomination 
and election according to Rules framed 
by the Local Government Board. 


Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) : There 
are Local Government Board Rules 
already in existence. 


Mr. LEES KNOWLES : Not under 
the Bill. 


“Mr. STOREY: There are existing 
Rules which cover the point.’ 

Mr. LEES KNOWLES said, that if 

that were the case his object would be met. 


On that (the Opposition) side of the 
House hon. Gentlemen thought that the 
election of Guardians would be fought 


on political lines. He himself thought 
that that would be the case. In an ex- 
tremely able article which had appeared 
in the December number of The Econo- 
mie Journal, Mr. Loch, secretary to 
the Charity Organisation Society, had 
written— 

“If the franchise for the election of Guar- 
dians be lowered as the qualification has been, 
it is likely that in many places elections will 
turn solely on political grounds. Already 
there are signs of this.” 


Even if the present proposal were not 
accepted, some such Amendment should 
be agreed to in order that some business- 
like element might continue to be on the 
Boards. He himself had a proposal on 
the Paper which, if accepted, would 
have the effect of retaining the present 
ex officio Guardians, whilst preventing 
new ones being appointed. 

Mr. LUTTRELL (Devon, Tavistock) 
said, hon. Members on that (the Minis- 
terial) side were glad that the Govern- 
ment had not accepted the Amendment. 

Mr. Lees Knowles 
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Many of them were sorry that the Go- 
vernment had made any concession at all, 
They had considered this to be a good 
opportunity for abolishing ex officios on 
the Boards of Guardians, and thought it 
was time that all these Poor Law 
functionaries should be not ex officios, 
but in officios, chosen by the people at 
large. He would point out to the Go- 
vernment that if they accepted Amend- 
ments of this sort they must be careful 
that they did not find themselves in the 
position of ex officios. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not 
know what occasion the Government 
have given for these violent threats on 
the part of their supporters that they 
will be promptly pitchforked out of Office, 
in order, presumably, that the gentlemen 
who make the threats may take their 
place. I take it that the Government 
have not made any undue concession, 
They have treated the Opposition with 
courtesy ; but the concessions have been 
made to their own supporters. I do not 
see why we should be visited with these 
thundrous threats from Olympus on 
account of the humble attempts at con- 
ciliation made by the Treasury Bench. 
Hon. Members opposite seem to have an 
extremely violent prejudice against any- 
thing in the nature of a secondary elec- 
tion. They seem to regard it as 
horrible and revolting to say that an 
assembly chosen by the people shall 
choose anybody else. They do not re- 
flect that the most important body in this 


feountry is simply selected by the House 


of Commons informally, but practically 
and substantially by secondary election. 
Do hon. Gentlemen opposite realise— 
does the hon. Gentleman who has just 
threatened the Government with exclu- 
sion from Office realise—that they them- 
selves have helped to elect the 
Government? Has the right hon. 
Gentleman never so far grasped the 
fundamental although unwritten principle 
of the Constitution under which we live 
as not to have realised that the Cabinet 
who conduct the whole business of the 
country are themselves elected by 
secondary election ? 


Mr. LUTTRELL : I would point out 
that Ministers are appointed from the 
inside and not from the outside. 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: That is just 
the point I was endeavouring to explain, 
though in more prolix language. They 
are elected from the inside. 


Mr. LUTTRELL: This House can- 
not choose people from the outside. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : I do not ad- 
mit that, because the Cabinet includes 
Members of the House of Lords. They 
are certainly not selected in accordance 
with the will of the House of Lords—hon. 
Gentlemen will admit that at all events. 
Therefore we are governed in _ this 
country by a body which is co-optated by 
this House, partly from its own Members 
and partly from amongst the privileged 
Members of another place. 


Mr. LUTTRELL: I should like to 
point out that, although we may have a 
Government elected partly from the 
inside and partly from the outside, the 
whole of the Ministers in this House are 
elected from inside this House. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am delighted 
to carry on this dialogue. The hon. 
Member appears to forget for a moment 
that there is such a place as India, that 
we have Colonies, and that we have a 
Navy; that we conduct foreign affairs. 
The Foreign Office, the Colonial Office, 
the India Office, and the Admiralty are 
managed by Peers co-optated by Members 
of this House, of whom the hon. Gentle- 
man who has just interrupted me is one 
of the most distinguished. Is this in 
accordance with Radical principles ? 
[Cries of “ No, no!”] Gentlemen have 
only to express that opinion in the 
orthodox fashion by Resolution to have 
the Administration selected from inside 
this House. There is no constitutional 
difficulty in such a procedure; there is 
not the slightest objection to it if hon. 
Gentlemen have the courage of their 
opinions. There is a certain absurdity 
in all this—I will not call it cant, because 
the word is offensive, and I mean no 
offensive reference to anyone in this 
House—talk about democratic institu- 
tions. After all, what are you dealing 
with? You are dealing with a body 
which selected by popular representation. 
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elected Board is fit for every adminis- 
trative duty except choosing a member 
or two of its own body, Is that common 
sense ? Is it consistent with any prin- 
ciple, democratic or otherwise ? It is 
utterly absurd. I think we ought to 
consider this question, not from the point 
of view of rather worm-eaten theories, 
but rather from the point of view of the 
practical efficiency of the body we 
desire to get. But I rose primarily, not 
to discuss with the hon. Gentleman 
opposite an abstract theory, but to reply 
to the invitation given to us on this 
Bench by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer as to what we think of the 
suggestion of the Government as an im- 
provement in the Bill. I cannot honestly 
say that I think it a great improvement. 
The improvement consists in this: that 
whereas, under the Bill as it now 
stands, the Chairman of the Board of 
Guardians may be selected from outside, 
under the new proposal the vice-chair- 
man may be selected as well as the chair- 
man. It cannot be maintained, even by 
the Government themselves, that this is 
likely to have a material effect upon the 
coustitution of Boards of Guardians. I 
accept it as far as it goes, but I should 
be acting unfairly if I pretended that it 
settles the great difficulties raised by the 
Bill or provides an adequate substitute 
for some of the proposals placed on the 
Paper by other hon. Members. If I may 
add one further remark, it is that I think 
it would be an improvement in the Go- 
vernment suggestion if they accepted the 
proposal of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bodmin. That right hon. 
Member has pointed out that Boards of 
Guardians will be very reluctant to choose 
their two chief officers from outside. 
Where these officers are at present ex 
officio the Guardians will probably desire 
to keep their services. But when that 
race comes to an end, as under the Bill 
it must necessarily do within a measur- 
able period, I do not believe Guardians 
will be willing to elect from outside men, 
presumably untried, who will not merely 
help them, but will preside over them. 
It is a strong order. I do not think 
they will do it; therefore, if the Go- 
vernment ask me if I think the sugges- 
tion they have made will bear any im- 
portant fruit in the future, it appears to 
me subject to what the Boards will have 
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to say on the question. I, however, am 
sure that the Government mean their 
proposal in a spirit of conciliation, and in 
that spirit I desire that the Committee 
shall meet them. 


Mr. WHITBREAD (Beds., S.) saic, 
the rght hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down had forgotten the object 
many hon. Members on the Ministerial 
side had in view. The object of the 
proposal of the Government was to 
secure that the experience some men had 
gained in the offices of chairman and 
vice-chairman of Boards of Guardians 
should not be lost to the districts with 
which they were connected. It had been 
no easy task to arrive at a solution 
which would not conflict with free elec- 
tion. This proposal was one which, to 
his mind, would least conflict with the 
principle of free election, because the 
men who had been freely elected would 
be those to whom the opportunity would 
be given of securing the services of the 
specially competent persons whose ser- 
vices might otherwise be shut out. In 
time the elected Guardians would gain 
sufficient experience themselves. They 
would be able to select a chairman and 
vice-chairman from their own body, and 
would not find it necessary to go outside 
for those functionaries. The only object 
the Government had in view was to 
prevent the shutting out of the experi- 
ence of men who had done good work on 
the Boards of Guardians in the past. 
This proposal was one which secured 
that. He hoped that hon. Gentleman 
ou the Ministerial side of the House would 
not take an exaggerated view of the con- 
cession which had been made. It did not 
seem to him to be one which would con- 
flict with those principles which they 
desired to see put in form inthe Bill. It 
was the mildest concession that could be 
made. 


Mr. LITTLE (Whitehaven)—[ Cries 
of “ Divide ! ”}—said he was sorry there 
should be signs of impatience on the 
Front Ministerial Bench in the case of a 


Member who had not opened his mouth 
on the Bill before. He desired to say he 
objected both to the Amendment and to 
the proposals of the Government. This 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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was a matter which he thad had under 
careful observation for 20 years in the 
Municipalities of Liverpool and South- 
port, and he ventured to say that anyone 
who had carefully observed the effect of 
this system of the co-optation of Alder- 
men in Liverpool and in Southport in 
connection with the management of 
municipal affairs must come to the con- 
clusion that the system was a distinctly 
bad one. Certainly, as far as he was 
concerned, no vote of his would assist 
either the Government or the Proposer 
of the Amendment to maintain anything 
of the sort. What had been the effect in 
Liverpool ? It was this: When a man 
had been rejected by the ratepayers, look- 
ing back upon -his conduct for the past 
three years, he had time after time been 
elected to the position of Alderman, and 
had been given a vote in the expenditure 
of the ratepayers’ money, and in the 
management of the affairs of the city. 
He conceived that if people believed in 
popular election at all, they must be of 
opinion that that was an improper sys- 
tem of government. The suggestion of 


the Government was that there were a 
certain number of people who had ex- 


perience as members of existing Boards 
of Guardians who were too delicately 
matured to undergo the excitement of an 
election. He confessed, after a con- 
siderable observation of people of that 
class who had got into aldermanic seats 
in Liverpool and Southport, that manage- 
ment of local affars was infinitely better 
without that kind of people. They had 
had a remarkable statement from the 
Leader of the Opposition as to the effect 
of co-optation on the House. The right 
hon. Gentleman talked about the House 
of Commons co-optating the Cabinet. But 
did they by that system add a single 
Member to the House? No; and the 
right hon. Gentleman knew perfectly 
well that the House had nothing to do 
with the election of the various Members 
of the Government. The majority of 
the House had to do with turning out 
an existing Administration, but the right 
hon. Gentleman was perfectly well aware 
that they had nothing to do with the 
selection of the man who was to form 
the Administration, that man being 
selected by a person much higher in the 
realm than anyone in the House of 
Commons or in the House of Peers. 
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There was no co-optation in the matter 
at all. How the Prime Minister acted 
in forming his Cabinet the House of 
Commons did not know. There was no 
record kept of the operation. The 
Leader of the Opposition suggested that 
the formation of a Cabinet was an 
example of co-optation. He must 
either have forgotten what co-optation 
meant or was endeavouring to throw dust 
in the eyes of the House, Was the right 
hon. Gentleman laughing at the intelli- 
gence of hon. Members? The Govern- 
ment, by their proposal, were introducing 
a principle into the Bill which had proved 
to be bad in the past, which was contrary 
to true Liberal principles, and which 
would not work well. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I should 
explain that the hon. Member has quite 
misunderstood my point. The hon. 
Member behind him stated, or led the 
House to understand, that in these 
matters the only system he approved of 
was the direct action of the popularly 
elected body. I pointed out to him that 
in the case of a most important body 
dealing with the affairs of the people of 
this country they do not act directly, but 
through selected Members of the House. 
The hon. Member says that the majority 
to which he belongs have nothing to do 
with the fact that Members of the House 
of Lords are Members of the Cabinet. I 
have only to point out to him that if he 
moves a Resolution dissenting from the 
appointment of Members of the House of 
Lords on the Cabinet, and carries it, 
either those Members will leave the 
Cabinet or the Government will resign. 


Mr. LITTLE said, the right 
hon, Gentleman now took a totally 
different point from that taken by him 
before. He was, however, perfectly 
prepared to deal with the new point. At 
the present moment there was no way of 
getting rid of the Peers who were now 
Members of Her Majesty’s Government 
without a General Election; but when 
the next General Election took place he 
understood that this would be the pro- 
position made by a very large number of 
the Party which sat on the Ministerial 
side of the House. The majority of 
Members on that side of the House were 
of opinion that the Cabinet would be 
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infinitely improved if it contained no 
Members who had received no vote from 
the country. When the right hon. Gentle- 
man spoke of a Cabinet being selected by 
some system of co-optation he forgot that 
every Member of the Cabinet who sat in 
the House of Commons did not so sit by 
reason of his election, but on accepting 
office had to obtain re-election. As re- 
garded the concession the Government 
intended to make, if they persisted in it 
they would introduce a principle into the 
Bill which had been proved to be bad in 
the past, which was contrary to good 
Liberal principles, and which would not 
work well. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, 
he understood that the Government 
simply proposed to insert the words “ and 
vice.” The right hon. Gentleman had, 
he believed, stated that there were thou- 
sands of chairmen who were elected 
members. Would the right hon. Gentle- 
man say what the exact numbers were, 
so that the Committee might test the 
value of the proposed Amendment ? if 
the great majority of the vice-chairmen 
were elected Guardians, he did not see 
how the proposed Amendment would 
improve matters. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :— Ayes 122; 
Noes 69.—( Division List, No. 392.) 


Sir R. PAGET proposed an Amend- 
ment providing that each Board of 
Guardians should have power to elect as 
additional members of their body Justices 
of the Peace resident in the district, not 
exceeding one-sixth of the number of 
members of the Board. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 12, line 30, after the word “Guar- 
dians,” to insert the words “but each Board 
of Guardians shall have the power to elect 
from time to time as additional members of 
their body such number of Justices of the 
Peace resident in their district as they may 
think fit, not exceeding one-sixth of the 
number of members of such Board.”—(Sir R, 
Paget.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I do not 
think I need trouble the Committee on 
this Amendment after I have expressed 
so fully and frequently the views of the 
Government on this question. I need 
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only say that it is utterly impossible to 
accept this Amendment. I think I have 
made a fair proposal to meet the diffi- 
culty which has been suggested by hon. 
Members, and by that proposal we in- 
tend to stand without any variation. 

Sir J. DORINGTON (Gloucester, 
Tewkesbury) said, he very much _ re- 
gretted the conclusion stated by the 
right hon. Gentleman, because by what 
he had said he had passed sentence 
upon that system of Poor Law adminis- 
tration which it was at one time the 
glory of the Liberal Party to have set 
up. By doing away with the plural 
vote the Government had altered the 
whole character of the Guardians, and by 
doing away with the ex officio members, 
who had been the mainstay of the Boards 
of Guardians in many places, they would 
leave in the hands of an utterly untrained 
body the administration of a sum of 
£5,000,000 a year, and would leave that 
body, perhaps, to drag down Poor Law 
administration to the condition it was in 
prior to 1834. He did not think the 
country had yet realised what was being 
done. To whom was to be attributed all 
the great improvements that had taken 
place in Poor.Law administration in the 
past ? Certainly the ex officio members 
had taken the lead in the Poor Law con- 
ferences that were set up 10 or 15 years 
ago, with the full approval of the Local 
Government Board, for bringing together 
men who were skilled in local adminis- 
tration. 


It being Midnight, the Chairman left 
the Chair to make his report to the 
House. 


Committee report Progress ; to sit 
again To-morrow at Two of the clock. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY BILL. 
Reasons for disagreeing to Lords’ 
Amendments, reported, and agreed to. 


To be communicated to the Lords.— 
(Mr. Secretary Asquith.) 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 

Copy presented,—of Returns of Acci- 
dents and Casualties reported to the 
Board of Trade by the several Railway 
Companies in the United Kingdom 
during the nine months ending 30th 
September, 1893, with Reports of In- 
specting Officers upon certain Accidents 
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which were inquired into [by Com- 
mand]; to lie upon the Table. 


COUNTY PALATINE OF LANCASTER 
(ORDER AND RULES). 

Copy presented,—of General Order 
and Rules of the Court of Chancery of 
the County Palatine of Lancaster, dated 
18th December, 1893 [by Act]; to lie 
upon the Table. 


ARMY (AVERAGE NUMBERS AT HOME 
AND ABROAD). 

Address for “ Return for each year 
from 1870 to 1892 as regards the 
United Kingdom, and from 1879 to 
1892 as regards Foreign stations, show- 
ing separately for the United Kingdom, 
Bengal, Madras, Bombay, Gibraltar, 
Malta, Cyprus, Egypt, Canada, Ber- 
muda, West Indies, Jamaica, South 
Africa, Mauritius, Ceylon, Straits Settle- 
ments, and Hong Kong the average 
annual strength of the Troops; the 
admissions of Soldiers to hospital ; 
and the ratio of admissions per thou- 
sand of mean strength for primary 
venereal sores, secondary syphilis, and 
gonorrheea respectively, together with 
the total numbers constantly sick from 
those causes and the ratio constantly 
sick from such causes per thousand of 
mean strength. The Return to specify 
any changes which have been made, 
during the period it covers, in the 
nomenclature of the diseases referred 
to, showing the general effect on the 
subsequent statistics in the Return, with 
the dates when such changes were 
made.”—(Mr. Jeffreys.) 


BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA COMPANY, 
&c. (SHAREHOLDERS). 
Address for “ Return of Lists of the 
original and of the present Shareholders 
(made up to as late a date as practicable) 
in the British South Africa Company, 
the United Concessions Company 
(Limited), and the Exploring Company 
(Limited), together with the number of 
Shares held by each Shareholder, and 
such other particulars as can be sup- 
plied.”"—(Mr. Sydney Buxton.) 


ADJOURNMENT 
Motion made, and Question, “ That 
this House do now adjourn,”—( Mr. Mar- 
joribanks,)—put, and agreed to. 


House adjourned accordingly at five 
minutes after Twelve o'clock. 





Mr. H. H. Fowler 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 22nd December 1898, 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


MR. SPEAKER’S INDISPOSITION. 
The House being met, the Clerk at the 


Table informed the House of the un- 
avoidable absence of Mr. Speaker, owing 
to the continuance of his indisposition :-— 


Whereupon Mr. Mellor, the Chairman 
of Ways and Means, proceeded to the 
Table, and, after Prayers, took the Chair 
as Deputy Speaker, pursuant to the Stand- 
ing Order. 


QUESTIONS. 


MARKET FACILITIES FOR LONDON. 

Mr. DODD (Essex, Maldon): I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade if he could call the attention of the 
Railway Companies running to London, 
and of the London County Council, to 
the sittings of the Agricultural Com- 
mission, and inquire whether they had 
any proposals to lay before that body, or 
suggestions to make to it, of affording 
increased market facilities in London for 
country produce likely in their judgment 
to alleviate the existing agricultural de- 
pression ? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munve ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside) : It is fully within the com- 
petence of the Agricultural Commission 
to call for any evidence or to ask for any 
suggestions which they may deem neces- 
sary, and it is for the Commission to 
consider the suggestion of my hon. 
Friend, and my right hon. Friend the 
Chairman of the Commission has promised 
to do this. 


THE LEITRIM PARLIAMENTARY 
REGISTER. 

Mr. P. M‘SHUGH (Leitrim, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether the 
Clerk of the Peace for the County of 
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Leitrim invited tenders for the printing 
of the register of Parliamentary voters in 
the county for the year 1894; in what 
papers and on what dates did the notice 
inviting tenders appear; when was a 
tender accepted, and by whom; will he 
direct the Clerk of the Peace for the 
County of Leitrim to issue in due time 
each year in future advertisements calling 
for tenders for the printing of the 
Register of Parliamentary voters for the 
county ; and will he also direct that the 
tenders be opened in public ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquita, Fife, E., for Mr. J. Morey): 
The Clerk of the Peace reports that he 
did not invite tenders for the year 1894, 
as he could not find any statute com- 
pelling or authorising him to do suv. He 
states that an application will be sub- 
mitted to the next Presentment Sessions, 
and, if passed, the Secretary to the Grand 
Jury will take steps to insert notices in 
the newspapers in which county adver- 
tisements usually appear inviting tenders, 
which will be dealt with in open Court, 
in the same manuer as tenders for other 
works. 


SEAMEN’S SAVINGS BANKS. . 
Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether he can state how many 
accounts remain unclaimed for 10 years 
in the seamen’s savings banks, and the 
amount so unclaimed ? 


Mr. MUNDELLA: It is more con- 
venient to give the information as to 
these accounts for the last 13 years. 
The number of accounts in the Seamen’s 
Savings Banks which have not been 
operated on for 13 years is 537. The 
total amount of balances with interest to 
20th November last is £11,866 6s. 9d. 


SOLDIERS’ BILLETS. 


Mr. BARTLEY : I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether he 
can state the namber of soldiers’ billets 
during the last six months, the total 
amount paid, and the average payment 
per man per day, and per horse per day, 
to the licensed victuallers on whom the 
troops were billeted ? 


K 
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*THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. Campsett - BANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.) : This information would 
have to be collected from a great many 
accounts and would take some time to 
compile. If the hon. Member sees any 
public advantage in the Return, and will 
move for it, I shall be happy to give him 
the information up to the latest date for 
which accounts have been received— 
probably the 30th of September. 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 

Mr. BARTLEY: I beg to ask the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education if he can state 
whether there has been a substantial in- 
crease in the number of evening schools 
this winter in consequence of the new 
Regulations ? 


*Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tue 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham) : The number of evening 


schools claiming grant has risen this 
winter from just under 2,000 to consider- 
ably over 3,000. 

MARKETS FOR AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCE. 

Mr. DODD: I beg to ask the First 
Commissioner of Works whether the 
Agricultural Commission proposes to in- 
quire into the practicability of the estab- 
lishment of district markets in London 
for agricultural produce by the Railway 
Companies and the Local Authorities 
conjointly, and to consider what legisla- 
tion is necessary to effect that purpose if 
found desirable ; if not, whether he will 
ask the Commission to consider the pro- 
priety of making such inquiry, as also as 
to the possibility and utility of establish- 
ing between each such district market 
and particular country markets telephonic 
communication ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Saaw LeErevre, Brad- 
ford, Central): The Agricultural Com- 
mission has not yet considered the ques- 
tion raised by my hon. and learned Friend, 
but I will undertake to bring it before 
them. 
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the District Railway. 


THE NATIONAL FLAG AT WEST- 
MINSTER. 


Mr. BARTLEY: I beg to ask the 
First Commissioner of Works whether 
arrangements have yet been made for the 
hoisting of a flag on the Tower of the 
Houses of Parliament during the day- 
light ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE : I beg leave 
to refer the hon. Member to the statement 
upon this subject which I made in the 
House on the 12th of September last, in 
reply to a question of the hon. Member 
for West Belfast. 


MINERS’ WAGES IN WEST SCOTLAND. 


Mr. BARTLEY: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whether 
he is aware that on page 183 of The 
Labour Gazette of December it is stated 
that the wages of the miners of West 
Scotland increased in August by an 
amount equal to 50 per cent. of that paid 
to them in July, and that in November a 
strike took place for a further increase ; 
and whether this statement is correct ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Yes, Sir; it is 


correct. 


RAILWAY IRREGULARITIES. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough): 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether the Return for alternate 
months of the year of Railways (Times 
of Trains), issued by command for the 
year 1891, will be continued ; and whe- 
ther the Board of Trade has any power 
to compel the London, Chatham, and 
Dover Railway Company to keep better 
time with the trains on that railway ? 


Mr. MUNDELLA: I do not, as at 
present advised, propose to continue the 
Return of 1891. Lack of punctuality is 
not a matter with regard to which the 
Board of Trade have any powers of com- 
pulsion, but if any definite and reason- 
able complaiut in reference to specific 
eases is brought under my notice I will 
communicate with the company con- 
cerned. 


THIRD-CLASS CARRIAGES ON THE 
DISTRICT RAILWAY. 


Mr. A. C. MORTON: I beg to ask 
the President of the Board of Trade 
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whether his attention has been called to 
the new third-class carriages on the 
District Railway, in which the space 
allowed for passengers has been reduced 
so as to make it impossible for them to 
move with either comfort or decency ; 
and whether he will use all the powers of 
his Department to compel the Railway 
Companies to secure better accommoda- 
tion for third-class passengers ? 


Mr. MUNDELLA: No, Sir; I am 
not aware of any such alteration. The 
Company inform me that they have had 
no new third-class carriages since Novem- 
ber, 1891; that the transverse space has 
not been reduced, but that the carriages 
are all constructed up to the extreme 
limit of the maximum dimensious for 
safe travelling in the tunnels. The 
width of the gangways of the compart- 
ments was increased in 1891 from 
1 foot 8 inckes to 1 foot 9} inches. I 
have had no complaints on the subject. 


Pontymister Steel 


LAND PURCHASE AND THE LOUGH 
ERNE DRAINAGE SCHEME. 
Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): On be- 
half of the hon. Member for West Cavan, 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 


Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 7 in 


estimating the security to the Treasury 
of the lands of Bernard Reilly and other 
purchasers, near Belturbet, the Land 
Commission took into account the pro- 
bable charge for the Lough Erne Drainage 
Scheme ; and, if so, what estimate did 
they make of the probable amount of that 
charge ? 


Mr. ASQUITH (for Mr. J. Morvey): 
The Irish Land Commissioners, when 
sanctioning in 1887 the advances in the 
cases referred to, had not before them the 
possible future liability of the lands in 
respect to the works indicated in the sub- 
sequent awards of the Commissioners of 
Public Works. The holdings were re- 
ported to be very ample security for the 
advances applied for, and it does not 
appear to the Commissioners that that 
security is in any way imperilled by 
reason of the liability in question. 


ENGINE-ROOM ARTIFICERS, 
Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
(Kent, Faversham): I beg to ask the 
Civil Lord of the Admiralty whether his 
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attention has been called to the grievances 
of the engine-room artificers of the Royal 
Navy in respect of pensions; and 
whether provision will be made in the 
Navy Estimates for their receiving a 
higher rate of pension than at present, 
or superannuation proportionate to their 
rank and pay for the time they have 
been in the service ? 


Tue CIVIL LORD or tue ADMI 
RALTY (Mr. E. Rosertson, Dundee) : 
My attention has not been called to this 
matter, but in view of the high average 
pension (£54 15s.) a year already enjoyed 
by engine-room artificers, I am _ not 
prepared to admit that they have any 
grievance in regard to pension. 


LEAVE AFTER FOREIGN SERVICE. 

Mr. BARTLEY: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty whether the 
Admiralty adhere in all cases to Article 
1402 of the Queen’s Regulations, which 
prescribes that Statf-Commanders, Lieu- 
tenants, Sub-Lieutenants, Chief Gunners, 
Chief Boatswains, Gunners and Boat- 
swains are, after service on foreign 
stations, to be allowed one week’s leave 
with the full pay of their respective 
ranks for every complete six months’ 
service abroad, provided the absence shall 
not have been less than one year ; and, 
if this Article is not in all cases adhered 
to and carried out, whether the Admiralty 
will consider the propriety of rescinding 
it ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON (who replied) 
said : The Regulation is adhered to ex- 
cept in rare cases, where for strong Ser- 
vice reasons it is necessary to withhold 
the leave in question. It is not proposed 
to alter the practice heretofore followed. 


PONTYMISTER STEEL WORKERS’ 
STRIKE, 

Mr. SPICER (Monmouth, &c.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether he can see his way to 
offer the services of his Department with 
the view of appointing a mediator in 
connection with the serious strike that 
has been going on amongst the steel- 
workers in Pontymister for some weeks, 
and which is not only causing great 
suffering in Pontymister itself but also 
affecting others ? 


K 2 
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Mr. MUNDELLA: This is a very 
regrettable dispute affecting the employés 
of a single firm. I have no reason to 
believe that intervention on the part of 
the Board of Trade would be acceptable, 
and in the absence of the necessary 
powers I cannot intervene. 


. SANDGATE DRAINAGE WORKS. 

Mr. AIRD (Paddington, N.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War if 
the War Department is prepared to co- 
operate with and assist the Local Autho- 
rities as regards the necessary drainage 
works at Sandgate ? 


*Mr. CAMPRELL-BANNERMAN : 
Yes, Sir ; the War Department will give, 
subject to a nominal acknowledgment, 
way-leave to the Sandgate Local Board 
to carry their drainage works across lands 
belonging to the War Department. 


MILK ADULTERATION. 


Mr. BARTLEY : I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Agriculture 
whether his attention has been called to 
the complaints made with regard to the 
analysis of samples of milk submitted to 
the Government analysts at Somerset 
House ; and what steps the Department 
of Agriculture are taking to protect 
dairy farmers against the injury done to 
them by the low standard of quality thus 
officially laid down ? 


*TuHEe PRESIDENT or tut BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H. Garp- 
NER, Essex, Saffron Walden): The 
matter is not one in regard to which I 
possess any statutory powers, but I have 
from time to time brought under the 
notice of the Local Government Board 
and the Board of Inland Revenue the 
representations made to me on the sub- 
ject. It is with those Departments that 
the decision in the matter must rest. 


THE BEHAR CADASTRAL SURVEY. 

Mr. BARTLEY : I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for India whe- 
ther his attention has been called to the 
heavy cost and annual tax which will fall 
on the Native landholders, British 
planters, and ryots of the thickly popu- 
lated Province of Behar by the Cadastral 
Survey ; and whether it is intended to 
educe this in any way by legislation ? 
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*THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. GeorcGe 
RusseLL, North Beds): The Secretary 
of State is aware that the cost of the 
Survey and Record of Rights in North 
Behar may reach about eight annas (or 
nearly 8d.) per acre. This cost will be 
incurred once for all; but it has not yet 
been finally decided what share of the 
cost will fall upon the landholders and 
ryots and what upon the Govern- 
ment. The cost of maintaining the Sur- 
vey and Record of Rights, under the 
scheme now put forward, is limited to 
one-quarter anna per rupee of the annual 
value, that is to about 3jd. in the £1 of 
the rental. Half of this (or less than 2d. 
in the £1) will fall on the landlords and 
half on the tenants. The charge is not 
considered heavy in proportion to the 
benefits secured ; and no legislation is at 
present contemplated on the subject. 

Mr. BARTLEY: Then do I under- 
stand that that implies there will be a 
permanent extra 2d. in the £1 tax in 
this part of India ? 

*Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: Yes, Sir. 
A tax of 2d. in the £1 on the rental of 
land is proposed. 


Census. 


THE SCOTCH CENSUS. 


Mr. R. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
when the Report of the Census of Scot- 
land (1891) was completed; whether 
the extra work done in connection there- 
with by the permanent officials engaged 
in its preparation was greater upon this 
occasion than was the case in connection 
with the Census of 1881 ; and whether 
such officials have all been paid for their 
extra labour and additional time ex- 
pended by them on this work ? 


*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour, Clackmannan, &c.): The 
Report of the Census of Scotland, 1891, 
was completed last September. The 
amount of extra work in connection with 
its preparation was, I am informed by the 
Registrar General, greater than on any 
previous occasion. It has been arranged 
that the officials, with the exception of 
the Registrar General himself, shall be 
paid for the extra labour and additional 
time expended by them on the work, but 
I am still in communication with the 
Treasury on certain points. 
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EVICTIONS IN IRELAND. 

Mr. BARTLEY: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland how many tenants have been 
evicted in Ireland since the Evicted 
Tenants Commission sat last year; and 
whether the cases of these tenants will 
be included in the Bill promised to be 
brought in next Session ? 


Mr. ASQUITH (for Mr. J. Mortey): 
Since January 1, 1893, the date on which 
the Evicted Tenants Commission ceased 
to entertain applications, 738 tenants and 
250 sub-tenants have been actually turned 
out of their holdings. Of the former 11 
were re-admitted as tenants on the day 
of eviction, and of the latter 80 were re- 
admitted either as tenants or sub-tenants. 
There is no information as to the number 
which may have afterwards been re- 
admitted. It is impossible at the present 
moment to discuss the scope of the Bill 
to be brought in next Session to deal 
with the evicted tenants case. 


THIEVES’ SUPPERS. 

Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the correspond- 
ence concerning the annual “ Thieves’ 
Supper”; and whether, seeing the 
opinion of Sir E. DuCane and others is 
so much opposed to the gathering in the 
interests of the prevention of crime, he 
can take steps to prevent or discourage 
them ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The terms “ Thieves’ 
Supper” appears to be a misnomer. I 
am informed that of the 150 boys present 
on the last occasion, only about 10 had 
been convicted, and all were gaining a 
livelihood by honest work, some having 
been in their situations for long periods. 
The matter is beyond my province. The 
object to be sought with regard to those 
who have fallen into ways of dishonesty 
and crime is to make them once more 
respectable members of society, but 
opinions differ as to the means to be 
adopted. My personal opinion is that 
large festive gatherings of a public cha- 
racter are not favourable to the end in 
view. 
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CARD POSTAGE. 

Mr. BARTLEY : I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General whether, 1s now 
envelopes of all sizes can go through the 
post with circulars for one halfpenny 
stamp affixed to them, he will reconsider 
his decision and allow cards of certain 
dimensions to pass with a halfpenny ad- 
hesive stamp ? 


Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Mortey, Nottingham, E.): This 
matter was very carefully considered by 
the late Government, and I cannot de- 
part from the decision then arrived at, 
The proper time to raise the question is 
when new contracts are required. 


Mr. BARTLEY : When will that be ? 


Mr. A. MORLEY: About 
years hence. 


three 


THE KILLARNEY SETTLEMENT OF 
CROFTERS. 

Mr. BARTLEY : I beg to ask the 
Lord Advocate what steps are being 
taken to obtain the payment of the 
first instalment of the advances made to 
the Killarney Settlement of Crofters, who, 
according to the Report of the Colonisa- 
tion Board, are prospering, and which 
was due in September, 1892 ; whether 
he can state the total amount advanced 
and the total amount due and unpaid ; 
and whether it is proposed to arrange for 
any emigration in the spring of 1894 ? 


*Mr. J. B. BALFOUR: The total 
amount of advances is approximately 
£12,050, none of which have practically 
been repaid. The agent of the Colonisa- 
tion Board has been directed, if necessary, 
to take proceedings to recover the ad- 
vances, but in connection with the Report 
recently received from Sir Charles Tupper, 
I am considering the desirability or other- 
wise of granting an extension of time 
for repayment. Having regard to what 
I have previously stated in this House, 
it is not at present proposed to carry out 
a further scheme of colonisation. 


BINDING OVER WITNESSES. 

Mr. DODD: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
whether, in several of the cases against 
persons charged before the Justices of 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, sitting at 
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Barnsley, with rioting at Rockingham . > ‘ 
and Elscar, and subsequently sent by ERE LERTERSONOT Se RILEAES. 


such Justices for trial at the recent, Mr. KENNEDY (Kildare, N.): I 
Assizes at Leeds, the Justices refused to beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
bind over material witnesses for the Lord Lieutenant of Treland, with re- 
accused persons to appear and give | ference to the vacancy which has been 
evidence at such Assizes, so that the created in the lieutenancy of Kildare by 
cost of such witnesses attending the the death of the Duke of Leinster, whe- 
Assizes could not be allowed or ordered | ther, in view of the fact that the Bench 
to be paid out of the county or other in Kildare is mainly composed of land- 
public funds ; and whether he will call lords and Conservatives, while there are 
the attention of the Lord Chancellor to } practically no men on the Bench in sym- 
the above facts if found to be as sug-| pathy with the general body of the 
gested, and to the Report of the Feather- | population, it is intended, in filling up 
stone Inquiry Commission, with a view to | the lieutenancy, to appoint some person 


Registers. 


strengthening the Barnsley Bench by 
fresh appointments, and also call the at- 
tention of such Bench to the law enabling 
accused persons to call material witnesses 
in their defence at the public cost ? 


Mr. ASQUITH: It is the clear duty 
of Justices under 30 & 31 Vict.,c. 35, s. 3, 
to bind over all witnesses called for the 
defence, not being witnesses merely to 
character, as have, in their opinion, given 


evidence in any way material or tending | 
to prove the innocence of the accused | 


person. This is, in my opinion, a duty 
of great importance in the administration 
of justice, and it can only be in a case 
where the evidence is obviously im- 
material that the Magistrates are entitled 
to refuse to bind over the witness. The 
matter is, however, left by the statute in 
their discretion, and the Justices referred 
to inform me that, in case of certain of 
the prisoners, they did not consider the 
evidence of such a kind as would warrant 
them in binding over the witnesses. I 
cannot interfere with their discretion, and 
I have no materials before me which 
would enable me to say whether it was 
wisely exercised. The Report of the 
Featherstone Commission will be duly 
considered by the Lord Chancellor, so 
far as it bears on the state of the 
Magistracy in the West Riding. 


Mr. DODD: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman inquire whether it is not a 
fact that the Magistrates refused in this 
case to bind the witnesses over even be- 
fore they heard them, saying they were 
immaterial because they were to be called 
to drove an alibi ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : If my hon. Friend 
will put before me any facts I will care- 
fully consider them. 


Mr. Dodd 


whose views are in sympathy with the 
| majority of the people of Kildare ? 


| Mr. ASQUITH (for Mr. J. Morvey) : 
| The question of filling the vacancy which 
| has been created in the lieutenancy of 
| Kildare is at present receiving the con- 
| sideration of the Chief Secretary. He 


| will give the matter careful attention 
| before any recommendation is made. 


NON-PAROCHIAL REGISTERS. 


Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Notts, 
Mansfield): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department whe- 
ther he has seen, in The Daily News of 
18th December, a letter of the Rev. W. 
Urwick, of St. Albans, stating that 
whereas for many years Nonconformist 
ministers were allowed, without payment 
of fees, special facilities for inspecting 
the Nonconformist Registers of Births, 
Marriages, and Deaths which in 1837 
were deposited with the Registrar General 
.at Somerset House, such facilities are 
now denied, and the payment of fees is 
required ; whether, as they were so de- 
posited at the special request of the 
Registration Authorities, he will make 
such representations to the Registrar 
| General as will secure for those who are 
specially interested in them the means of 
referring to these Registers without pay- 
ment and without inconvenience ; and 
whether the catalogue of Non-Parochial 
Registers, having been long out of print, 
can be reprinted and sold at a moderate 
price ? 

*THe PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow.er, Wolverhampton, E.): I have 
communicated with the Registrar General 
on the subject of the question, and he 
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states that the Non-Parochial Registers 
were deposited in the General Register 
Office under authority given by the Non- 
Parochial Registers Acts, 3 & 4 Vict., c. 
92, and 21 & 22 Vict., c. 25, and under 
the provisions of those Acts the Registrar 
General is directed to cause lists to be 
made of all the registers and records, and 
any person is entitled, on payment of the 
statutory fees, to make searches and to 
have certified copies of the entries in 
those registers and records, the sums so 
received by or on account of the Regis- 
trar General being paid to the Treasury. 
The Registrar General states that it is 
true that in the early days of the forma- 
tion of his Department facilities were 
given to properly introduced persons to 
inspect and take copies of Non-Parochial 
Registers for literary purposes only. But 
of late years he has had neither the 
necessary space at his command, nor the 
requisite staff to enable him to give those 
facilities, and he is obliged therefore to 
refuse all such applications, and to 
enforce strict compliance with the statu- 
tory regulations under which certified 
copies are given. The Registrar General 
further states that the lists of Non- 
Parochial Registers, which are prepared 


for official purposes only, are sufficient 
and in perfect order. 


IMPRISONMENT FOR TAKING SEAWEED. 

Mr. SEXTON : On behalf of the hon. 
Member for West Cavan, I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the cases of 
William McCartan, an old man of 80, 
and Thomas and Henry Burden, two 
illiterate fishermen, from the barony of 
Mourne, who were arrested for taking sea- 
weed below low water near Kilkeel, 
wading into the sea for the purpose, and 
who are now in Belfast Gaol, under an 
attachment issued by leave of the Vice- 
Chancellor for contempt of an order of 
the Chancery Division; whether the 
alleged rights of Lord Kilmorey and _ his 
licensees, under grant from the Crown, 
extend below low water; and whether 
having regard to the men’s ignorance of 
the nature of proceedings in Chancery, 
and their inability to obtain legal aid, 
and to the rights of the Crown in the 
matter, he will order an inquiry to be 
made ? 
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Mr. ASQUITH (for Mr. J. Mortey): 
I understand that the landlord established 
in the Superior Courts, both in the 
interests of himself and his tenants, his 
absolute right to the seaweed along the 
Mourne shore. It appears that the three 
men referred to were, after repeated 
warnings, proceeded against and a writ 
of attachment for contempt of an order of 
the Superior Courts obtained. The 
matter is one in which the Executive Go- 
vernment has no power to interfere. Any 
representation on behalf of the meu should 
be made to the committing Court. 


Mr. SEXTON : So it seems that an 
ignorant old peasant of 80 is to be im- 
prisoned for a long time for contempt of 
an order of the Court of Chancery in a 
very complicated matter! Would it not 
be possible to make any representations 
to secure his release ? 


Mr. ASQUITH : That is a hardship 
which often occurs. But I imagine that 
any representation made should be made 
on behalf of the men themselves. 

Mr. BYLES (York, W.R., Shipley) : 
As it is an offence to gather seaweed in 
Ireland, is it equally an offence in 
England ? 


Mr. ASQUITH: What I understand 
to have happened is this. An order was 
made by the Court of Chancery in Ireland 
declaring the rights of certain persons, 
and these men were arrested for dis- 
obedience to that order. The imprison- 
ment has not taken place under the 
ordinary law. 

Mr. SEXTON : Is there any means 
of getting the men released until the Vice- 
Chancellor consents to let them out ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The powers of the 
Superior Court are unlimited. 

Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) : 
Has any application been made to the 
Vice-Chancellor on any undertaking by 
the men that the offence shall. not be 
repeated ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I have no iuforma- 
tion as to that. 

POST OFFICE RULES. ? 

Mr. SEXTON: On behalf of the 
hon. Member for West Cavan, I beg to 
ask the Postmaster General whether he 
will order, in the interest of the officials, 
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also in the interest of the Public Service, 
that the revised Book of Rules recently 
issued to Head Postmasters shall be 
open to the inspection of the clerks of 
the Belfast Post Office, including those 
in the sorting department ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : Before notice of 
this question appeared, I had already 
directed that a copy of the Book of 
Rules should be supplied to the staff of 
the Belfast Post Office. 


REGISTER OF THE BRITISH SOUTH 
AFRICA COMPANY. 
Mr. A.C. MORTON (Peterborough): 


I beg to ask the Under Secretary of | 


State for the Colonies whether the copy 

of the Register of the British South 

Africa Company, which is shortly to be 

laid upon the Table, is a complete copy of 

the entire Register, showing all the 
transfers which have taken place since 

the formation of the Company ; and by | | 
whom the copy is being prepared ? 


THe UNDER SECRETARY or 


STATE ror tHE COLONIES (Mr. S. | 
Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : The | 


Return veleeved to will comprise the list | 


of original shareholders in the British | 
South Africa Company, including the 
members of the African Lakes Company, 
to all of whom shares were allotted 
under the agreement for the absorption 
of that Company by the Chartered Com- 
pany ; a list of the present shareholders 
in the Company made up to the 3rd of 
November last ; and lists of the original | 
and present shareholders in the United | 
Concessions and Exploring Companies. | 
The Returns are very voluminous. The 


list was copied by the Company from | 


their Share Registers. 


BECHUANALAND RAILWAY GRANT. 


Mr. A. C. MORTON: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether he can now say when 
the Draft Agreement as to the proposed 
money grant to the Bechuanaland Railway 
will be brought before the House; and 
when the promised opportunity will be 
given to discuss the matter before the 
grant is allew ed ? 


Mr. 8S. BUXTON: The question is 
still in the stage of negotiation, and I 
cannot say when it will be completed. 


Mr. Sexton 
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LAND RIGHTS IN MATABELELAND. 


Mr. A.C. MORTON: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has obtained from the Law Officers 
of the Crown any opinion as to the 
rights to land (if any) possessed by the 
South Africa Chartered Company in 
Matabeleland, and from the concessions 
of Lobengula; and whether, if so, he 
will lay upon the Table of the House 
the statement of the case submitted to 


| the Law Officers, together with their 
opinion thereon ? 


Mr. S. BUXTON: Her Majesty’s 
Government have not consulted the Law 
Officers on the question, as it is one 
which does not appear to involve any 
difficult point of law. 


POOR LAW PROCEDURE. 


Mr. A. C. MORTON : I beg to ask 
| the Secretary to the Local Government 
Board whether he has received any com- 
_ munication from the Mayor of Leeds as. 
to the warrant taken out by the relieving 
officer to the Bromley Guardians against. 
Mr. Harrabin ; whether he is aware that. 
the clerk to the Guardians offered to give 


| Mr. Harrabin’s solicitors the warrant on 
| payment of 27s. 9d.; and whether the 
‘clerk to the Guardians sent a copy of 


that letter to the Local Government. 
Board ? 

Tue SECRETARY To tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Sir W. 
Foster, Derby, Ilkeston): The Local 


-Government Board have received a com- 


munication from the Mayor of Leeds as 
to the warrant taken out by the relieving 
officer of the Bramley Union against 
Mr. Harrabin. It appears to be the case 


\that in a letter of the clerk to the 


Guardians to the solicitor of Mr. 
Harrabin the clerk offered to give up the 
warrant on payment of 27s. 9d. A copy 
of this letter was sent to the Local Go- 
vernment Board by the clerk to the 
Guardians in reply to their inquiry in 


connection with the previous question of 


my hon. Friend. The sum of 27s. 9d. 
referred to, as the Board are informed by 
the clerk to the Guardians, was made up 
of 21s. 9d. in respect of the relief given 
by the Guardians to the wife, and 6s. the 


_ cost of taking out the warrant. 
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Mr. A. C. MORTON: May I ask 
whether officers of Boards of Guardians 
have a right to take out warrants for the 
purpose of extorting money ? Is it not 
their duty rather simply to take out 
warrants against persons likely to go 
away ? 

Sir W. FOSTER: Without express- 
ing any opinion with regard to the facts 
of this particular case, it appears to me 
that when a warrant is taken out under 
the Vagrant Act on behalf of a Board 
of Guardians the circumstances must be 
very exceptional to justify any unneces- 
sary delay in the execution of the 
warrant, or such proceedings as those re- 
ferred to. 


Mr. A. C. MORTON : This case has 
caused a great deal of feeling in Leeds. 
Will the Department hold a local inquiry 
into the circumstances ? 


Sir W. FOSTER: The facts, so far 
as the proceedings of the Guardians and 
their officers are concerned, do not appear 
to be in dispute, and it would not seem 
that any advantage would result from an 
inquiry being held by the Board. 


ANARCHISTS IN ENGLAND. 


Mr. BARTLEY: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether it is true, as reported, 
that, owing to the activity of the Con- 
tinental Governments against the Anar- 
chists, a large number are coming to this 
country ; and whether he proposes to in- 
troduce any legislation to put a stop to 
this country being made the centre of the 
operations of these dangerous persons ? 


THe UNDER SECRETARY orf 


STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS | 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- | 


wick): No information has been received 
at the Foreign Office to the effect that 
large numbers of Anarchists are coming 
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Tue SECRETARY ro tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hispert, Oldham) : 
I am sorry I am as yet unable to give 
any definite reply to this question, but I 
hope to be able to do so before the end 
of the Session. 

Mr. BARTLEY: I will repeat the 
question next Wednesday. 


at Carnarvon. 


Dr. GRIGSBY. 


Mr. BALDWIN (Worcester, Bewd- 
ley): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies whether any, 
and what, arrangement have been, or will 
be, made for the return of Dr. W. E. 
Grigsby to this country for public 
|examination as a Director of the 
| Solicitors’ Government Stock Invest- 
'ment Company (Limited); and when 
| his presence in England may be ex- 
| pected ? 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON: The Court has 
been informed that if Dr. Grigsby’s 
presence was required he would be 
directed to return ; and we have just re- 
ceived a communication from the Official 
Receiver to the effect that his presence 
will be required on February 19. 





THE CASE OF Mr. SADLEIR. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland why Mr. 
Sadleir, Tipperary, has not been tried at 
the Cork Assizes for the crime which he 
has been returned for ; how often has his 
trial been postponed; when was the 
alleged offence committed; and what 
instructions as to challenging juries likely 
|to be in sympathy with him have been 
| given in his case ? 

Mr. ASQUITH (for Mr. J. Moncey) : 
| As this question is down without previous 
| notice, I regret that I have been unable 
| to obtain a specific Report. Perhaps my 
| hon. Friend will put it again next week. 





to this country, and the question of legis- | 


lation is not one for the Foreign Office 
to decide. 


REPORTS OF DEBATES. 


Mr. BARTLEY : I beg to ask the | 
Secretary to the Treasury whether the | 


recommendations on reporting the Debates 
in this House are to be carried out ; and, 
if so, when ? 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION AT 

CARNARVON, 

| Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE (Carnarvon, 
| &e.) : I beg to ask the hon. Member for 
Merionethshire whether the Charity Com- 
missioners have raised any difficulties in 
‘the way of putting the Welsh Inter- 
mediate Education Act into operation in 
ithe town of Carnarvon; what is the 
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nature of their objections ; and whether 
there is any immediate prospect of such 
difficulties being removed ? 


THe PARLIAMENTARY 
CHARITY COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
T. E. Ettris, Merionethshire): The 
Commissioners have pointed out that 
the Local Governing Body have not as 
yet raised the amount of local contribu- 
tion required by the scheme to enable 
that Body on its own initiative to open a 
temporary school at Carnarvon. The 
difficulty may be overcome if the County 
Governing Body decides to waive that 
condition, and makes such proposals as 
the Commissioners can approve for per- 
mitting the Carnarvon County School to 
be opened in temporary premises. 


TEACHERS’ PENSIONS. 

Mr. BARTLEY: I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether 
any steps have yet been taken by the 
Treasury to carry out the Resolution of 
the House on the subject of granting 
pensions to teachers in elementary 
schools ? 


Mr. ACLAND (who replied) said : 


The matter is under consideration by a 
Departmental Committee, but the subject 
is so complicated that they are not 
likely to report for some time. The 
Treasury cannot take any steps until a 
scheme has been decided upon. 


THE ILLITERATE VOTER. 


Mr. BARTLEY: I beg to ask the 
President of the Local Government 
Board whether any, and if so what, 
arrangement is to be made for the 
illiterate voter for the Parish Council 
elections ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: It is not 
proposed to make any alteration in the 
provisions of the Ballot Act with regard 
to illiterate voters in their application 
to Parish Council elections. 


PAPERS ON MATABELELAND. 

Mr. BARTLEY: I begto ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies 
when he will be able to lay further 
Papers upon the Table on the subject of 
Matabeleland ? 

Mr. S. BUXTON: There would be 
no advantage in presenting further 


Mr. Lloyd-George 





Papers at present. All news of interest 
in regard to the military operations has 
appeared in the Press ; and with regard 
to political questions, the correspondence 
is not yet complete. ButI have already 
undertaken to lay Papers in time for 
their consideration before any Vote is 
asked from the House. 


CONDITIONS OF LABOUR IN GOVERN- 
MENT DEPARTMENTS. 

Mr. M. AUSTIN (Limerick, W.): I 
beg to ask the Civil Lord of the Ad- 
miralty whether the following letter (in 
reply to a communication from the 
London Trades Council), which ap- 
peared in The Star newspaper of 15th 
December, is authentic :-— 

“ Admiralty, Whitehall.—Sir, I am com- 
mandec by my Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty to inform you that they have had 
under their careful consideration your letter of 
26th May last, respecting the alleged excessive 
employment of apprentices by Messrs. Water- 
man Brothers, of Plymouth, in the execution of 
Admiralty orders for boats. My Lords find 
upon investigation that the facts stated in 
your letter are substantially correct, and being 
unable to accept the explanations offered in 
justification, have intimated their views to 
Messrs. Waterman Brothers as a warning to 
comply with the spirit of the House of Com- 
mons Resolution ; ” 
and was it issued under the Resolution 
of this House of 13th February, 1891, 
or under any other; and, if so, what 
Regulation ? 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON: Yes, Sir; 
the letter is authentic. 

Mr. M. AUSTIN: ThenI beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury a 
question of which I have given him 
private notice—namely, whether he will 
act in a similar manner in regard to 
Government work in Ireland as the Ad- 
miralty have done with regard to their 
contracts ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: I should like 
to consider first what action the Admi- 
ralty have taken. 

Mr. SEXTON : The question on the 
Paper shows what the Admiralty have 
done. 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: No. I think 
not. I want to ascertain exactly what 
the Admiralty have done. 

Mr. SEXTON : I suppose that we 
may take it that what the Admiralty 
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have done in regard to their printing 
contracts the Treasury will do in regard 
to their contracts ? 


Sir J. T. HIBBERT : I will consider 
what is to be done. 


before me any cases in which there was 
cause of complaint I would take them 
into consideration. 


SECOND DIVISION CLERKS IN DUBLIN. 


Mr. MAGUIRE (Clare, W.): On 
behalf of the hon. Members for the 
Northern Division of the County of 
Dublin, I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General if it is a fact that the Second 
Division clerks of the Secretary’s Office, 
General Post Office, Dublin, have 
presented several Memorials since the 
year 1890 to the head of their Depart- 
ment praying for an improvement in their 
position, to which no reply has been 
given; whether the subject of these 
Memorials has been considered, and what 
is the cause of the great delay in reply- 
ing ; whether the workin the Secretary’s 
Department, General Post Office, Dublin, 
has considerably increased during the 
past six years, and whether it is a fact 
that during that period no addition has 
been made to the staff; whether the 
Second Division clerks in the Secretary’s 
Office, General Post Office, London, have 
recently been placed on an improved 
scale of salary with enhanced prospects ; 
whether the Second Division clerks in 
the Dublin Secretary’s Office perform 
duties of an analogous and a superior 
character to those performed by the 
London clerks heretofore classed as 
Second Division ; and whether it is in- 
tended to apply the London scheme to 
the Dublin Secretary’s Office ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: The Second 
Division clerks in the Secretary’s Office 
of the Dublin Post Office form part of a 
classification which is not confined to the 
Post Office, but is common to the whole 
of the Civil Service. 


I told the hon. | 
Member yesterday that if he would lay | 
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Mail Service. 


able shortly to deal with the correspond- 
ing Office in Dublin. 
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NAVAL FORCES IN THE MEDITER- 
RANEAN, 


CommanDER BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness): On behalf of the hon, 
Member for West Belfast, I beg to ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, with 
reference to the statement that our position 
in the Mediterranean was secured by our 
possessing a preponderance of first-class 
battleships in the proportion of 19 to 10, 
whether such preponderance actually 
exists in the Mediterranean ; whether he 
is aware that, of the 19 ironclads referred 
to, 4 were on the 19th December at 
Arosa Bay, 600 miles from Gibraltar, 
and six others were lying incompleted at 
Portsmouth and Chatham Dockyards, 
1,100 and 1,300 miles respectively from 
Gibraltar ; and whether any steps will 
be taken to strengthen the Naval Forces 
in the Mediterranean ? 


THe CHANCELLOR or _ THE 
EXCHEQUER (Sir W. Haxcovurt, 
Derby) : It is a matter of policy for the 
Admiralty to decide how the ships of 
England can be distributed and where 
they shall be placed. Any other in- 
formation it would be injurious to give ; 
and I therefore cannot make a more 
particular statement on this subject. 

CommanpER BETHELL: Was the 
statement that the proportion was 19 to 
10 intended to refer to the state of affairs 
in the Mediterranean at present or to the 
Navy as a whole ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : To the Navy 


as a whole. 


UNITED STATES MAIL SERVICE. 
Sir F. EVANS (Southampton) : I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General whe- 
ther he is aware that the steamship Paris, 
which left Southampton on Saturday, 
the 9th instant, delivered her mails at the 


The whole ques- | New York Post Office at 30 minutes 


tion of the status and scales of salary of | past midnight on Saturday, the 16th 
the Second Division clerks was carefully | instant, in Philadelphia at 9 a.m. on 
considered and settled by Order in Coun- | Sunday, the 17th, and in Chicago on 


cil about three years ago, and I have no 
power to alter them. The Memorials in 
question have been received, and now 
that the revision in the Secretary’s Office 


Monday, the 18th, at 9.30 a.m. ; and that 
the Cunard steamship Aurania, which 
sailed from Liverpool on the same day 
that the Paris sailed from Southampton, 


in London has been settled, I hope to be | only arrived at Sandy Hook at 5 o’clock 
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on the 19th instant, whence it would take 
probably four hours to deliver the mails 
at the New York Post Office ; and whe- | 
ther, having regard to the great saving 
in time of delivery of United States 
mails in New York when sent by the | 
Paris and New York from Southampton, | 


Expenditure. 


“THE RESPONSIBILITY OF DIRECTORS. 
Mr. BARTLEY : I beg to ask the 


_ Attorney General whether it is proposed 
| to introduce any legislation on the subject 


of the responsibility of Directors next 
Session ? 

he would consider whether the South-| THe SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
ampton route could be frequently used | J. Riesy, Forfar): On the part of the 
for the conveyance of Her Majesty’s | Attorney General I have to say that it 


mails to the United States ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : The official 
Returns of the voyages in question have 
not yet been received from the United 
States Post Office ; but, according to 
Lloyd’s List, the Paris reached New 
York at 6.p.m. on the 16th instant, and 
the Aurania at 5 a.m. on the 19th. My 
hon, Friend has probably overlooked the 
fact that the mails carried by the Aurania 
left London at 8 p.m. on the 9th, while 
the mails for the Paris left at 9.5 a.m. 
on the same day. An isolated case of 
this kind does not, in my opinion, show 
that the contract service vid Queenstown 
is unsatisfactory ; but persons desirous of 
sending letters by way of Southampton 
can attain that object by special super- 
scription. 

Captatin DONELAN (Cork, E.) : 
May I ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether it is not a fact that the American 
mail is despatched from Queenstown and 
not from Liverpool, and that, therefore, 
no fair comparison can be drawn as 
between Southampton and Queenstown 
without giving the time of sailing from 
Liverpool ; also, whether comparing the 
performances of one of the fastest vessels 
on the American line with those of one 
of the slowest vessels on the Cunard line 
is a reasonable comparison in testing the 
superiority of the Southampton route ; 
further, is it not a fact that the Great 
South Western Railway Company of 
Ireland have just taken further steps to 
facilitate the service between Queenstown 
and Kingstown ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : I think I have 
already sufficiently answered the first 
part of the question. As to the last 
question, negotiations are pending for an 
improvement of the railway service. 

Sir F. EVANS: I should like to say 
that the Aurania does not happen to be 
a slow boat ; it is, on the contrary, one of 
the fastest boats belonging to the Com- 
pany ? 

Sir F. Evans 


| is not at present proposed to introduce 
any legislation on the subject of the 
responsibility of Directors next Session. 
It is a difficult question which requires 
very long consideration. 


THE DUKE OF SAXE-COBURG. 
Mr. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy, &c.): I 
beg to ask the Attorney General whether 
H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg is 
legally a British subject, and whether he 
has ceased to owe allegiance to this 
country ? 


Sir J. RIGBY: I will ask the hon. 
Member to postpone that question until 
the Attorney General returns. 


THE COST OF THE INDIAN OPIUM 
COMMISSION. 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston): I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether, seeing that the finances of the 
Government of India require a large loan, 
he still intends that part of the cost of 
the Opium Commission shall fall on 
India ; and, if so, whether he will afford 
facilities for a Debate on the subject this 
Session ? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Guiapstone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian) : Yes, Sir. The pre- 
sent arrangement as to the cost of the 
Opium Commission is divided between 
the Indian and the British Exchequer, 
That arrangement was arrived at by the 
Secretary of State in strict conference 
with the Indian Government ; and that 
being so, I do not think that the fact of 
passing the Indian Loan Bill has any 
bearing on the question. 


NAVAL EXPENDITURE. 

Mr. MACFARLANE (Argyll): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury if, early next Session, he will | 
| appoint a Commission or a Committee to 
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consider and report upon the question of 
our Naval Expenditure ; and whether it 
would not be possible to obtain greater 
results from the amount now expended ? 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: With re- 
gard to the last part of the question of 
my hon. Friend, it is a rather large 
demand to make upon me to state in 
answer to a question whether it is or is 
not possible for the country to get more for 
its money—that is, for the £35,000,000, 
or I know not how many, spent on the 
Army and Navy. Any opinion on that 
subject to be of any value ought to be the 
result of long inquiry, and I should be 
sorry to give an opinion without that in- 
formation. With regard to the former 
part of the question, the circumstances 
are these—certain administrative subjects 
connected with the Navy and the Army 
have recently been referred to a Royal 
Commission which has made its Report, 
and as regards these administrative 
matters I do not suppose my hon. Friend 
wishes that they should be referred to a 
new Royal Commission. I understand 
that my hon. Friend refers to the pro- 
vision made for the scale of expenditure. 
I do not think that is a matter which ever 
has been referred to a Royal Commission. 
It would be, pro tanto, taking the matter 
which essentially belongs to it away from 
the hands of Parliament. But with re- 
gard to Committees of this House it is 
very different. They have repeatedly sat 
upon Army and Navy Expenditure. A 
Committee sat on this expenditure so 
very recently as five years ago, and made 
its Report, and I would observe that I 
do not think it is desirable that this Com- 
mittee which is suggested should be 
appointed. I think the inquiry of my 
hon. Friend would be more appropriate 
to the approaching Session. 


Mr. MACFARLANE: Has any 
Commission ever been appointed for the 
purpose of taking evidence with regard 
to the expenditure in the dockyards and 
naval construction ? 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Un- 
doubtedly. 


THE FEATHERSTONE COMMISSION. 

Mr. BYLES : I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether he could 
close the Committee on the Local Go- 
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vernment Bill on some convenient even- 
ing an hour or two before midnight, or 
in some other way could undertake to 
afford the House an opportunity of dis- 
cussing the Report and Evidence of the 
Featherstone Inquiry Committee ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I am 
told the evidence has just been cir- 
culated. [Mr. Byres: On Saturday.] 
I think some time should be allowed for 
its consideration, and if the iquestion is 
repeated on a future day the Government 
will consider whether any arrangement 
for a discussion can be made. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL.—(No. 274.) 
commitTEE. [ Progress, 21st December.] 
[TWENTY-FOURTH NIGHT. ] 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
[Sir J. Gotpsmip (Deputy Chairman) 
in the Chair. ] 
Clause 19 (Election and qualification 
of guardians.) 
Amendment proposed, 


In page 12, line 30, after the word “guar- 
dian,” to insert the words “but each Board of 
Guardians shall have the power to elect from 
time to time as additional members of their 
body such number of Justices of the Peace 
resident in their district as they may think fit, 
not exceeding one-sixth of the number of mem- 
bers of such Board.”—(Sir R. Paget.) 


Question again proposed, “ That those 
words be there inserted.” 


Debate resumed. 


Sir J. DORINGTON (Gloucester, 
Tewkesbury) said, that when the Debate 
was interrupted on the previous night he 
was in the act of pointing out that the 
Amendment was, of all the proposals on 
the Paper, the one best suited for secur- 
ing continuity of Poor Law administra- 
tion. The suggestion of the Government 
that the chairman and vice chairman 
might be chosen from outside was open 
to the objection that persons might be 
selected, not because they were neces- 
sarily desirable, but because they might 
be useful for political reasons. He 
desired that they should avoid the poison 
of politics in Poor Law administration. 
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In the past they had secured that object | change. 


very largely in consequence of the 
presence of the ex-officio element. 
ex officios had rendered good service in 


the past ; their presence at Board meet- 


The, 


ings had been recognised and welcomed, | 
no jealousy had been shown of them, and | 
it would be remembered that one of the | 
Inspectors of the Poor Law Board in his | 


- evidence in 1878 said— 


“The ex officio members attended regularly, 
they were received with courtesy, and did very 
useful work.’ 

He specifically asked if there were any 
jealousy in regard to them, the Inspector 
gave an emphatic negative, and added 
that on the contrary in his district an 
ex officio was generally elected as chair- 
man. The objection to the present 


system was the possibility of large | 


numbers of ex officio Guardians, who did 
not usually take part in the business of 
the Board, coming in for special reasons. 
That he admitted was an abuse of the 


system, and so far as he had any personal | 
influence he had tried to stop it; it did | 
not at any rate occur in his own Union. | 
His experience was that a certain small | 


number of ex officio Guardians attended 
the meetings regularly, and his desire 
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In 1871 the Union of Shrews- 
bury was added bodily to the Union of 
Hatcham, its population being 27,000 
persons. That raised the number of 
paupers to be dealt with from 365 to 
1,062, and the question arose whether it 
was possible to do with an urban popula- 
tion that which had been so successfully 
done with a rural one? The policy did 
prove successful. By 1872 the total 
number of paupers was diminished to 
584, and by 1890 to 421. Those were 
striking results of successful adminis- 
tration, and he might add that the influ- 
ence of the example was beneficially felt 
in many other Unions. He had before 
him the case of another and totally 
different Union—one in Berkshire, Brad- 
field. In 1871 the number of paupers 
there was 1,258; in 1889 it was 1380. 


| The expenditure in 1871 was £10,800 ; 


in 1888 it was only £7,600, and the per- 
centage of paupers to population 12. 
What was the result of the example set 
by Bradfield Union? The adjoining 
Union—Reading—was an extremely bad 
one before 1836, and in 1889 it was 
specially mentioned because of its high 
percentage of paupers—3°l. Yet, thanks 


‘to the example set it, that percentage 


was that the moderating influence which | 


they exercised should be retained. 
administration of the Poor Law largely 
depended upon the excellent examples 
set in certain places. These examples 
had always emanated from ex officio 
Guardians of remarkable ability and 
power, who had been able to influence 
their Board by their wise and sound 
knowledge, and had so directed its opera- 
tions that the administration of their 
Union had become a model for all 
England. He had cited the case of the 
Hatcham Union, which not only had 
done good work for itself, but had set 
such a good example that the Pauperism 
Returns for the whole County of Shrop- 
shire compared favourably with those of 
other counties. In 1836, in the Hatcham 
Union, they had 1,395 paupers to deal 
with, or about 7°3 per cent. of the 
population. Soon the number was re- 
duced to 577, while in 1853 it came down 
to 365, or only 1°9 of the population. 
There was a very remarkable feature in 
the history of this Union, which showed 
that it was no accidental piece of 
administration that produced that great 


Sir J. Dorington 


The | 


has fallen now to a little over 1 per cent. 
There could be no doubt that the in- 


fluence of Bradfield was spreading into 
other districts, just as the influence of 





Lancashire had spread into Shropshire. 
His only object in referring to these 
cases was to show how largely adminis- 
tration was the basis of Poor Law re- 
forms, and that when an able man was 
secured—for the condition of things at 
Bradfield was solely owing to the exer- 
tions of Mr. Garland, an ex officio—he 
was generally drawn from the ez officio 
classes. If they ever were content to 
stand on the elective element alone, it 
ought to be proved that it had done as 
much good as the nominated element. 
Personally, he did not think it would 
bring them out of the ordinary ruck of 
administration. Bodies elected for short 
periods would not be inclined to try new 
experiments, and it would be impossible 
for them to make Poor Law administra- 
tion a popular matter. They said that 
everybody should submit himself to a 
popular vote, but if that was to be done 
fairly and with good results, the subject 
to be administered must be capable of 
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pular treatment. He was afraid they | ter the Poor Law more stringently than 
could not persuade an ordinary man of | heretofore? He could only do it by 
the poorer class that to refuse him half a | multiplying the Inspectors of Poor Law 
crown was more to his interest than to| Boards. These officials could attend 
give him one. How could they put that | meetings of Boards of Guardians now. 
proposition popularly? If they could | They could not vote, but could only 
show him (Sir J. Dorington) how that | advise and give general directions, and 
could be done, he would at once give in | those functions they exercised with great 
to the principle of popular election. But | discretion. Their advice was admirable 
certainly it could be shown that the | and very useful, but the extent to which 
giving of half a crown was as mischievous | they could give advice was limited, and 
to the man himself as it was to his neigh- | when they were vis a vis with popularly 
bours. The Report of 1834 showed that | Elected Bodies, and they endeavoured to 
in consequence of the liberal outdoor | draw the strings too tight, he thought 
relief many parishes in England had been | the authority of the Central Office would 
reduced to absolute bankruptcy. The be likely to suap and become a failure. 
land was deserted, and everybody ex- | These were the reasons why he thought 
pected to have relief provided for him. | they should make some serious attempt 
In many cases the resources of adjoin- | to preserve the ex officio element. He 
ing parishes had to be called in to eke | thought it was vain to say that the ex 
out the substance that was disappearing | officio Guardians who had been in the 
in the parishes in which the Guardians | habit of attending the meetings would be 
existed. That state of things disappeared | elected under the system of popular elec- 
as soon as a stricter system was adopted, tion. Of course, they would not be 
and it was only known now as a dream | elected, as it would necessitate the turn- 
of the past. The movement in favour of | ing out of their own friends who had 
popular bodies was not a new phase of | been elected, and had stood the brunt of 
public opinion. In 1726 outdoor relief | the elections. They would have to say— 
was absolutely prohibited. People had | “Jones or Brown, will you go away so 
learnt at that time that it was an un- | that I may continue to attend?” That 


satisfactory method of dealing with the | was not the way to begin a new Board. 


problem of the poor. So successful was 
that prohibition that pauperism to a 
large extent disappeared. In 1796 an 
Act was passed by which outdoor relief 
was not only permitted but almost 
directed to be given, and iu 36 years from 
‘ that date a condition of things arose 
which was a scandal to the country and 
a dreadful disaster to the poor and to the 
nation. They were now in jeopardy of 
entering again on the old mistaken course 
of outdoor relief through popular elec- 
tions. The President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board said that there was the safe- 


guard of the central administration. But | 


if they had central administration he did 
not see what was the use of talking about 
popular government. The two things 
would not go together, and there must 
be a certain amount of latitude. In the 
Poor Law Report of 1878 it was said 
the ex officio Guardians had felt them- 
selves trammelled and hampered by the 
Poor Law Board, and if that were so it 
would be much more the case with these 
popularly Elected Bodies. How was the 


| The present ex officio Guardians would 
| have to stand outside in most cases, un- 
| less by means of some such proposal as 
that of his hon. Friend, or possibly by 
the action of the chairman, they were 
brought in again. He could not imagine 
why the Government set themselves so 
stiffly against a proposal of tiis kind. 
There was no question of privilege in it 
—no one thought it a matter of privilege 
to serve as a Guardian. There was a 
wide distinction between town and 
country parishes. In the town districts, 
unless the population consisted exclu- 
sively of the poorer class, there were 
always sufficient persons of independent 
means and considerable education who 
were willing to undertake the duties of 
elected Guardians, but in the country 
districts the persons from whom the 
present ex officio Guardians were drawn 
were not well suited for popular elec- 
tion by reason of their position 
and their relations to the people 
among whom they lived. In justice to 
themselves these gentlemen would not 





right hon. Gentleman going to adminis- | be likely to put themselves in opposition 
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to those whom they were likely to meet 
at a contested election. He believed the 
proposal before the Committee had a 
certain amount of advantage in it. It 
would be absolutely free from the objec- 
tion to the present ex officio Guardians, 
which was that on special occasions they 
attended in large numbers a Board which 
they did not usually attend, to alter the 
character of the vote of that Board. 
That was an abuse which he would like 
to put an end to, aud if the present 
system were to continue he thought he 
could suggest a remedy. On all these 
grounds, and on many others that might 
be suggested, he ventured to hope that 
the Government would make some serious 
attempt before the clause passed to give 
an effective representation on the Board 
to those who, up to the present, had been 





ex officio members, and had done good | 


service to their country and neigh- 
bours. 


Mr. RATHBONE (Carnarvonshire, 
Arfon) said, he did not intend to make 


| 
| 
| 


another speech, but he would urge the | 


Government to make a slight concession 
to those who feared danger from the Bill 
as at present framed. Could they not do 
this? They might surely be allowed to 
choose two outside persons, not as chair- 
man and vice-chairman, but as ordinary 
members, if they desired to do so, That 
would effect what hon. Members wanted. 
As the hon. Member who had just spoken 
had pointed out, they only wanted two or 
three men to strengthen the administra- 
tion, and act as a check to the elected 
members. The difficulty was to bring 
home to the men whom it was desirable 
to have on the Boards that it was their 
duty to attend and work. If they 
had to go through an election they would 
not serve. 


Mr. GODSON (Kidderminster) said, 
that as an ex officio Guardian, who was 
not in the habit of attending the meetings 
of the Board of which he was a member, 
he desired to say a word or two on behalf 
of ex officios, more especially on behalf 
of those on the Board in the district he 
represented. The argument of hon. 
Members who proposed and supported 
the Amendment was that the presence 
of the ex officios on the assessment com- 
mittee was most valuable, and it was 
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elected Guardians would, no doubt, re- 
present the feeling of the localities and 
possess a knowledge of local difficulties 
and local requirements. But the ex officios, 
in @ sense, represented a wider area in 
the county. They were known in the 
districts outside their own, and were able 
to bring to bear upon the work of the 
Boards a varied and wide experience. 
He submitted, therefore, that unless 
power was given to put such persons as 
were contemplated in the Amendment on 
the Boards of Guardians and on the 
assessment committee, there would be 
great danger, not that the localities 
would not be well represented, but that 
a general and broad view of the wider 
districts surrounding and beyond the 
localities would not be taken. This 
point was one which had occupied the 
attention of the Board of which he had 
spoken. They held that it was almost 
vital that they should more or less have 
representatives of this class on the 
assessment committee. He, therefore, 
supported the Amendment. 


Mr. DODD (Essex, Maldon) said, he 


| hoped that the Government would not 


give way in regard to this Amendment. 
Mr. H. H. FOWLER: No, no. 


*Mr. DODD said, he was glad to hear 
that the Government had no intention of 
giving way. He considered this a most 
unfortunate Amendment, and he did not 
at all agree with the arguments by 
which it had been supported. It had 
been recommended, because it was de- 
sirable to avoid amongst Guardians the 
poison of politics. Well, the way to 
avoid the poison of Party being intro- 
duced into these elections was not to 
elect Guardians from the body of county 
Magistrates, who nearly all belonged 
to the Tory Party. The county Magis- 
trates were at present elected by 
the Lords Lieutenant in the counties. 
They were not themselves in any way 
elected by or representative of the 
people. The mode of appointment was 
most unfortunate. All suitable citizens 
should be allowed to take part in the 
business of, and have a voice in, the 
election of Guardians and of all other 
Public Bodies, and the system of electing 
a person because he belongs to a particu- 


desirable that it should not cease. The | lar class should be done away with. 


Sir J. Dorington 
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Mr. W. LONG said, he regretted that 
the hon. Member who had just sat 
down had thought it desirable to) 
introduce an element which hitherto they | 
had all been anxious to avoid into the | 
discussion of this question of Poor Law 
administration. It might be that hon. | 
Members on the other side, many of | 
whom spoke with a considerable degree 
of local ex perience and knowledge of that 
particular department of local govern- 
ment, entirely disagreed with the Opposi- | 
tion as to the administrative result of the | 
present proposal of the Government, but, | 
at any rate, they had not thought it 
necessary hitherto to introduce into the 
Debate that element of Party politics 
which had just been introduced by the 
hon. Member for Essex. A comparison | 
might well be drawn to the advantage of | 
the Opposition side of the House between 
the speech of the hon. Member and that 
of the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Gloucestershire (Sir J. Dorington). If 
an additional argument were required in 
support of the view of Members of the 
Opposition, it would be found in the 


speech of the hon. Member for Glouces- | 


tershire. There was no one in the Honse 
or out of it who spoke with greater 
authority on these questions of Poor Law 
and county administration, and he (Mr. | 
Long) ventured to say that this state- 
ment would be confirmed by Gloucester- | 
shire gentlemen who were as_ sturdy | 


Radicals as any to be found on the) 
They | 
would be ready to testify to the impartial | 
and honest character of the work which | 
| experience and natural aptitude. 


Ministerial side of the House. 


the hon. Baronet had performed as a 
Poor Law and county government ad-_ 
ministrator. The hon. Baronet had 
supported the Amendment in no sense 
because the Magistrates were drawn from 
a particular class. Everybody who would 
take the trouble to study the question of 
Poor Law administration on the spot for 
himself, or to read any of the numerous 
books which had been written on the 


subject, would see that Poor Law ad- | 


ministration stood on a different footing 
from any other part of the local govern- 
meut system. It was impossible for any- 
one to become acquainted with the difti- 
culties and labours of Poor Law adminis- 
tration in a short time. 


VOL. XX. [rover series.) 


| tions. 


| ment. 


It could not be | 
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learnt from books or hearsay. It could 
only be acquired by incessant, arduous 
attention to the duties on the spot, and 
the greatest possible injury might be done 
to the working classes by a failure to 
appreciate the difficulties which pre- 
sented themselves. Constant attention 
was necessary, and constant effort to steel 
themselves against their natural inclina- 
Instead of acting from feelings of 
pity and commiseration, they should 
have in view nothing but good govern- 
Nothing short of that would 
enable a man to become a wise and good 
administrator of the Poor Law. Almost 
at the moment the hon. Member 
for Essex was making his speech 


jhe (Mr. Long) had been reading a 


| letter he had received that morning from 


the clerk of a large Board of Guardians 
—a gentleman who had always acted 
with the Party now in Office—who 


| called attention to a particular illustration 


in his own Union of the view which the 
Opposition had been advancing. The 
chairman of the Board in question had 
been chairman for 30 years, and was an 
ex officio Guardian ; and the chairman of 
the Assessment Committee, who had 
occupied the position for 25 years, was 


| also an ex officio. The former gentleman 
was a Tory, and the latter a Liberal, and 
neither of them would stand for a con- 


tested election. No doubt parallel cases 
could be quoted. In the selection of ex 
officio Guardians to act as chairmen or 
vice-chairmen, or as chairmen of Assess- 
ment Committees, no regard was had to 
those political differences of which so 
much was heard in the House. The 
effort of the Boards was to get men of 
To his 
mind an unwise administration of the 
Assessment Committee woald be almost as 
unfortunate as an unwise administration 
of Poor Law administration. The work 


'was difficult and detailed, and it was 


necessary that it should be performed by 
those who had had some _ experience 
in the matter. The hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down had said that his Party 
were determined that these matters 
should be governed by popular election, 
but he (Mr. Long) had pointed to a case 


‘in which two important members of a 


Board of Guardians who had served long 
and honourably, and who had the con- 
fidence not ouly of the Board but of their 


L 
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neighbours, would decline to standa con- 
tested election. They would say—* We 
are too old to enter upon contested elec- 
tions in which we have not hitherto 
taken part; you must find other people 
to undertake our work. If that wereone 
of the first results of the Bill on the 
Boards of Guardians and Assessment 
Committees the result would be disastrous 
and an injury to administration. He 
could not for the life of him understand 
why it was that the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board and his Colleagues would not give 
way in some little degree on this point. 
By giving way they would not be in- 
fringing the principle of popular repre- 
sentation, because it was certain that the 
men would be chosen, not because they 
were Liberals or Conservatives, but solely 
because they were capable Poor Law ad- 
ministrators. Men of experience would 
be secured. The present ex officio 
system was, no doubt, unsound. He had 
said that on the introduction of the Bill 
and again on the Second Reading, but it 
was a mistake to confuse two totally 
different things. Nodoubt a few of the 


ex officios who had taken a prominent 


part in the work of the Boards of 
Guardians were good administrators, and 
there would be a great risk of losing their 
services unless some provision was now 
made whereby they could be added to the 
Boards. It was not always the best men 
who went through the strain of a con- 
tested election. It was not, indeed, the 
best men who were always returned to 
Parliament—if it were, he, for one, 
would not be there representing as he did 
a portion of Liverpool. They might 
disperse the existing army of men 
who enjoyed the confidence of 
their neighbours and were familiar 
with the work of the Board of 
Guardians, and were willing to carry it 
on; but unless they admitted into the 
councils of the Boards some nominated 
or ex officio element, they would never 
recover the strength so lost. Whatever 
hon. Mem>ders opposite thought of those 
who advocated the retention of this 
nominated or ex officio element, they 
were endeavouring to act solely in the 
interests of good government and wise 


administration. They pointed to the fact, | 


which had been referred to over and over 
again, that the ex officioelement had been 


Mr. W. Long 
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a worthy one. It was open to some objec- 
tions which it was not necessary to enter 
upon ; but those who had done the work 
had done it well, and in such a way that 
they deserved the confidence both of their 
fellow-Guardians and of their neighbours 
generally. It was desirable that the Go- 
vernment should make some provision 
which would make it absolutely certain 
that a certain proportion of these men 
should be maintained on the Boards of 
Guardians. It was no use for the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board to 
say that this clause was occupying too 
much of the time of the Committee. 
The clause ought to have been a Bill in 
itself ; it ought to have been split up into 
a variety of clauses, and much more time 
than it was receiving ought to have been 
devoted to it. The Government were 
going to alter the administration of the 
Poor Law because they were going to 
alter the administrators, and he (Mr. 
Leng) and those who thought with him 
were of opinion that they wouid be doing 
well if they made some provision for the 
addition of the ex officio element to the 
new Boards of Guardians. 

*Mr. ROUND (Essex, N.E., Harwich) 
said, that as an ex officio Guardian—al- 
though one who had been unable to attend 
to his duties this autumn in consequence of 
theaction of Her Majesty’s Government— 
he did not wish to give a silent vote on the 
Amendment. The hon. Member for the 
Maldon Division of Essex had expressed 
himself strongly against the Magistrates. 
The hon. Member was entitled to his 
opinion, but he (Mr. Round) begged 
to say that he and those who thought 
with him did not want the right of 
co-opting conferred upon the Guar- 
dians in order that they might select 
persons from a particular class, but to 
enable them to choose useful men to 
assist them in the discharge of their 
duties. It was said that the best men 
who formed the ex officio element would 
be elected in the future; but he did not 
think there would be room for them. 
The services of many Justices who had 
been able administrators at Quarter Ses- 
sions had been lost to the’ counties when 
the Local Government Act of 1888 became 
law, although it was said, when the Act was 
| passed, that those men would be elected. 
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There were two notable instances in the 
first County Council elections in Essex, 
where two Justices most conversant with 
Quarter Sessions duties failed to secure 
election—they were picked men, and 


their services were lost to the County | 
/ matter, urged by men who were entitled 


Council, and so it would probably be 
with the Poor Law elections as now 
proposed by the Government Bill. In 
his experience as an ex officio Guar- 


dian he had noticed that very often the | 
ex officio Guardians were more inclined | 
to be lenient towards the poor than the | 
elected Guardians. The reason, perhaps, | 
was that the elected Guardians had very | 


rightly thought more of the ratepayers’ 
interests than the ex officio Guardians did. 
He thought, therefore, that in the in- 


terests of the poor it would be a great | 


mistake to dispense with the services of 
the ex officio Guardians altogether. He 


should, therefore, vote for the Amend- | 
rience in local government. 
not a question of ex officio members, but 


ment, and he trusted that before the Bill 
was passed the Government would find 


some way of meeting the very strong | 


wishes expressed on the subject on the 
Opposition side of the House. 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- | 


ham, Bordesley) said, he took it that the 
Mover of this and other Amendments 
were not wedded to the particular form 
of the Amendments they had moved. 


fears so largely held by some Members, 
but he was bound to say that those who 
had read the Report of the Commission 
of 1834, and, more particularly, the 


evidence on which that Report was | 


founded, were naturally impressed with 
the terrible state of things in existence 
before the present Poor Laws came into 
operation, and must have some sort of 


sympathy with the fears of gentlemen | 
opposite respecting a return to that state | 


of affairs. The then condition of things 


not only affected the moneyed classes, | 


but reduced the working men to a most 


deplorable social and economical position. | 
If the Government wanted to pass this | 


Bill, why could they not make a slight 
concession to the views of the men of 
great experience who had urged objec- 
tions to the clause as it stood ? 
had already surrendered the principle in 
allowing the chairman and vice-chairman 


| asked for. 


They | 
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to be appointed from outside. Why did 
they not conduct the Bill as every other 
Bill which it was desired to pass was 
conducted ? His right hon. Friend (Mr. 
H. H. Fowler) knew that where there 
was a very strong feeling about a minor 


to speak on that matter, it was the 
invariable practice of every man who 


| desired to get his Bill through to make 


some concession, The attitude adopted 
by his right hon. Friend gave colour to 
the suspicion that he did not want to 
get his Bill through. It seemed to be 
sufficient for a section of Members on that 
(the Ministerial) side of the House that 
avy Amendment should be moved from the 


| other side, and they must oppose it whe- 


ther it was good or bad. He feared that 
the Government were giving themselves 
into that section of Members, who, as a 
rule, were men with absolutely no expe- 
This was 


of the election by Boards of Guardians 
of persons from the outside. 


Mr. LOGAN (Leicestershire, 
borough) : Certain persons. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, he 
had no doubt that the Mover of the 
Amendment, as well as those who had 


Har- 


| placed other Amendments on the Paper, 
He was not among those who shared the 
/move an Amendment of their own, which 


would give way if the Government would 


would secure the very small concession now 
All that was desired was the 
adoption by the Government to a little 
larger extent of the principle which they 
had already assented to. He had never 
been an advocate of the election of people 
from outside, but experience obliged him 
to admit that that system had answered 
well. Take the question of Free Libra- 
ries. For seven years he was chairman 
of the great library institution in Bir- 
mingham, and he ventured to say that 
the institution would never have suc- 
ceeded without the special and expert 
knowledge and the great assistance that 
was derived from men who were not 
known to the outside world sufficiently 
to give them any chance in a popular 
election. It was acting the part of 
the purest doctrinaire to say that, in 
spite of all experience, the Government 
ought to maintain the position they 
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had taken up. In the management 
of King Edward VI.’s Grammar School 
the assistance given by persons se- 
lected from outside had resulted in 
extraordinary success in the adminis- 
tration of the institution, He thought 
the Government might with grace grant 
the proposed extension of their own 
principle. The attitude they were now 
adopting was resulting simply in a waste 
of time. The Government had taken 
the opportunity afforded by the introduc- 
tion of a simple Local Government Bill, 
which they might have passed without 
opposition, to engraft on it three or four 


Bills 
Tue CHAIRMAN: The right hon. 


Gentleman is now going beyond the 
limits of the Amendment. 
Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, he 


was going to show why the Government 


should give way on this very small matter. 


themselves were the 
great obstructives on this question, 
inasmuch as they refused to make 
any concession. The Opposition would 
not be tied down to this particular 
Amendment, but they wanted some 
extension of the principle assented 
to by the Government. It might be 
that the object of the Government in 
refusing all Amendments was to spin out 
the time, to overload the Bill so that it 
would have to be put right in another 
place, and then to go to the country and 
say that the Parish Councils Bill had 
been rejected. 


Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 


The Government 


Rotherham) : The right hon. Gentleman | 


says he will not be tied down to the 
Amendment under discussion. I wish, 
without going into the general matter he 
has introduced in his speech, to point out 
that this is purely a matter of procedure. 
Last night we rejected, by about two to 
one, an Amendment providing that any 
Board of Guardians should be empowered 
to maintain co-optative members in the 
proportion of one member to six elected 
Guardians, and that there should be no 
ex officio Guardians. 


N.R., Thirsk): What we voted on was 
Sub-section 1. 


Mr. Jesse Collings 
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Tue CHAIRMAN: No; the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Acland) is perfectly 
right. The question was put to leave out 
Sub-section 1 in order to insert the words 
referred to by the right hon. Gentleman, 
but the last words he has mentioned were 
not in the Amendment. 

Mr. ACLAND: No, the last few 
words were not. But we negatived the 
proposal that co-optative Guardians could 
be appointed. 

Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min): On the point of Order, I submit 
that what we did vote upon was the 
striking out of Sub-section 1. I declined 
to vote for that, though I was perfectly 
ready to support the Amendment. 


Tur CHAIRMAN : That shows that 
the Amendment was negatived by impli- 
cation. When it is proposed to strike 
out anything in order to insert something 
else, and the Committee refuses to strike 
out anything, the Amendment is nega- 
tived by implication. 

Sir J. DORINGTON: My hon. 
Friend the Member for the Wells Division 
of Scmerset (Sir R. Paget) intended, and 
so stated, to move to amend that portion 
of the Amendment which was not put. 


Mr. ACLAND: I believe that the 
Chairman confirms my statement—that 
what we negatived last night was the 
proposal to enable Guardians to nominate 
co-optative members. [Cries of “No!” ] 
It is all very well for Members to say 
“No,” but I have the support of the 
Chairman iu that statement. 

Commanver BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness): It is not a question of 
Order, but a question of fact. 

Mr. ACLAND: And on the question 
of fact, as I have stated, I have received 
the support of the Chairman. 

Commanver ‘BETHELL: I do not 
think that has anything to do with it. It 
is a matter of fact. 


Mr. ACLAND: What I wanted to 


| Say was that, having negatived that pro- 


posal, I believe it would not be in our 
power to make any further proposition 
in that direction, nor do we propose to 


' make any, because our final proposals on 
Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON (York, | 
are limited now to the discussion of whe- 
| ther the co-optation should 


this subject were made last night. We 


be from 
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Justices of the Peace. That, and that 
only, is now the question under discussion, 
and we do not think it necessary to repeat 
again the arguments which have already 
been stated. Having said that we could not 
accept the wider proposal—the proposal 
to co-optate at large—we need not say 
that we refuse to co-optate amongst the 
Justices of the Peace. We therefore 
refuse to argue the question any further, 
not from any discourtesy, but because 
we have already argued the question 
very fully. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, it was 
quite true that the Amendment now 
under discussioa was one to allow the co- 
optation of additional members from 
amongst the Justices of the Peace, but 
no one knew better than his right hon. 
Friend in charge of the Bill that the dis- 
position of a particular Amendment was 
often very much facilitated by a state- 
ment of the views of the Government on 
questions allied to that Amendment. His 
right hon. Friend said last night that he 
was willing to allow the co-optation of 
two additional members as chairman and 
vice-chairman. If his right hon. Friend 
could see his way to allow the two mem- 
bers who were to be co-optated to be 
freed from the necessity of filling the 
posts of chairman and vice-chairman, he 
might dispose of this and many other 
Amendments. The principle of co- 
optation was not only justified by the 
nature of the case, but was justified by 
the experience of our kinsmen across the 
Atlantic. In the United States they had 
resorted to popular elections in the 
widest and freest form, and yet at the 
same time they had everywhere adopted 
a modification of popular elections, so as 
to bring in persons chosen at second- 
hand. Such a modification was employed 
in the case of school trustees, in the 
selection of persons charged with different 
branches of local administration, such as 
sanitation and water supply. It would 
really facilitate progress very much if 
the Government would carry out his sug- 
gestion. He did not see what obstacle 
was in the way of their doing so. They 
had consented to allow two persons to be 
brought in from the outside, but they in- 
sisted that they must be the chairman and 
vice-chairman. Elected members were 
not likely, except in the rarest possible 
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cases, to introduce outsiders on the Board 
for the purpose of offering them such 
positions of honour and distinction. He 
could only say that, if his suggestion was 
adopted and the modification introduced, 
he thought they would get more rapidly 
through the clause. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he thought 
his right hon. Friend could not have been 
in the House last night, for, had he been 
present, he must have’ known that the 
questions which he had now raised were 
then answered by the Government. His 
right hon. Friend was, he thought, even 
more out of Order than he generally 
was in these Debates. The matter had 
been thoroughly threshed out in the four 
nights during which it had been con- 
sidered. If the Government could not 
accede to the proposals of hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, it was not because they 
wanted a lax administration of the Poor 
Law, but because they wished to uphold 
its good administration. It was a novel 
doctrine to say that no measure ought to 
pass through that House unless the 
majority were prepared to give way to 
the minority on vital questions. 

Mr. COURTNEY : I never said any 
thing of the kind. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he would 
hardly be justified in asking the Com- 
mittee to agree to Amendments which 
his judgment did not approve on the 
ground that such agreement would facili- 
tate the progress of the measure. The 
Government had not approached this 
question without full and most careful 
consideration and an earnest desire to 
meet, as far as possible, the views of 
those Members of the House who were 
experienced in Poor Law administration. 
They had made a proposal respecting the 
co-optation of chairmen and vice-chair- 
men, and to that proposal they were 
prepared to adhere. The Committee 
had already decided in favour of their 
views by a majority of about two to one. 
He really must put it to the Committee 
whether they should go further after a 
four days’ discussion. Were the Go- 
vernment to be blamed and censured be- 
cause they would not repeat their views 
over and over again? He could only 
say that they held those views, and were 
prepared to stand by them. 
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Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) 
said, that he had received communica- 
tions from his constituents which com- 
pelled him to speak out on this question. 
A large section of his constituents 
viewed the sub-section which was passed 
last night with the greatest alarm ; but 
that alarm would be mitigated in some 
degree if the present Amendment were 
passed. In his part of Surrey they 
were very apprehensive of a possible re- 
turn to the evils which existed before 
1834. If men were to be brought in 
from the outside to serve on Boards of 
Guardians, Justices of the Peace ought 
to be chosen. In his opinion Justices of 
the Peace had not been appointed to 
their positions for Party reasons. There 
had been as many Liberal Lord Chan- 


cellors in this generation as Conservative 
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Lord Chancellors, and one Party was as 
much responsible as the other in the ap- | 
pointment of Magistrates. The small | 
concession which the - Government | 
had made was a very little sop to fling | 
to the Cerberus that sat on the Opposition | 
Benches. In fact, this so-called conces- 
sion would really effect nothing at all. 


Mr. BARTLEY (lslington, N.) | 
rose—— | 


Mr. H. H. Fowler rose in his place, 
and claimed to move, “ That the Ques- 
tion be now put.” 

Question put, “ That the Question be 
now put.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 117 ; 
Noes 60.—(Division List, No. 393.) 


Question put accordingly. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 60 ; 
Noes 119.—(Division List, No. 394.) 


Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON (York, 
N.R., Thirsk) said, he had to move 
an Amendment providing that— 

“ Any ex officiv or nominated Guardian who 
is, at the passing of this Act, or has been within 
five years thereof, chairman or vice-chairman of 
any Board of Guardians, shall continue to be an 
ex officio member of such Board.” 

He only asked for the irreducible mini- 
mum of concession—namely, that those 
gentlemen who, as ex officio Guardians, 
had been held by their colleagues to be 
so useful that they had been appointed 
chairmen or vice-chairmen should con- 





tinue on the Board. He would like 
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to point out the difference between ex 
officio Guardians in the chair and ex 
officios who had not held any position of 
that kind 


Mr. HALLEY STEWART (Lin- 
colnshire, Spalding) rose to Order. He 
submitted that the Committee had al- 
ready decided that no ex officio or nomi- 
nated Guardians should be sanctioned, 
and that the hon. Member was now tra- 
versing the decision arrived at. 


Tue CHAIRMAN: I do not think 
the Amendment is out of Order. 


Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON said, he 
would point out that in the Southampton 
Union there were 48 ex officio Guar- 
dians, with 18 elected members, while 
the Plymouth Union had 50 elected 
members, but no ex officio members ; and 
in order to show the beneficial influence 
of ex _— chairmen in the management 
of the Union he would like the House to 
know that in the Southampton Union 
there were 2°6 outdoor paupers to every 
indoor pauper, while in Plymouth, with 


| no ea officio Guardians, there were 3°7 


outdoor paupers to every indoor pauper. 
His Amendment did not deal with the 
future management, and there was no 
claim for perpetuity of privilege. His 
desire was simply to give a good start to 
the new Boards. Besides, he thought it 
was only a matter of courtesy that the 
gentlemen who had served in the capacity 
of chairmen and vice-chairmen should 
not be sent about their business in this 
summary manner; but that they should 
be given a period in which to exercise 
their knowledge and experience for the 
benefit of the Boards as they would 
be constituted under the Bill. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 12, line 30, after the word 
‘* Guardians,” to insert the words “ appointed 
after the passing of this Act, but any ew officio 
or nominated Guardian who is, at the passing of 
this Act, or has been within five years thereof, 
chairman or vice-chairman of any Board of 
Guardians, shall continue to be an ew officio 
member of such Board.”—(Mr. J. Grant 
Lawson.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


THe CHANCELLOR or THE 
EXCHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, 
Derby) said, he must invite the attention 
of the Committee to the position in 
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which it was now placed. Last night 
the Committee passed a proposal to the 
effect that ex officio members should 
cease ; but it was suggested on the other 
side of the House that either the Opposi- 
tion should suggest, or the Government 
should suggest, some accommodation con- 
sistent with the principle that no ex officio 
members should remain. The Govern- 
ment made an offer, and the Leader of 
the Opposition (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
accepted it. But since that proposal had 
been agreed to the course pursued by 
hon. Members was to invent every species 
of Amendment for the re-introduction in 
some form or another of ex officio mem- 
bers, and upon every one of the Amend- 
ments was repeated the same speeches 
and the same arguments. The speech of 
the hon. Member was simply an elaborate 
and careful resumé of every one of the 
speeches made during the last four days. 
All speeches delivered that afternoon had 
been arguments in favour of the ex officio 
members, and there was no reason that 
he could see, except the exhaustion of the 
ingenuity of hon. Members, why the Com- 
mittee should not go on for 365 days 
more in mere permutations and combina- 


tions of suggestions for upsetting the 


agreement arrived at, and which the 
Leader of the Opposition had accepted as 
satisfactory. 


Mr. W. LONG (Liverpool, 
Derby): No. 


Stir W. HARCOURT said, he 
thought the hon. Gentleman told him 
there was no acceptance of the agree- 
ment in the speech of the Leader of the 
Opposition yesterday. 


Mr. W. LONG: I did not say that. 


Sir W. HARCOURT said, the hon. 
Gentleman could not deny that there was 
no agreement ; and if there was to be a 
deliberate attempt, as soon as an agree- 
ment was arrived at, by hook or by crook 
—by what he would call an abuse of the 
Forms of the House—to defeat the 
arrangement, then it was impossible for 
progress to be made. The Amendment 
was in deliberate contradiction to the 
Resolution passed yesterday, and if this 
was not obstruction, he did not know 
what was. The Government had said 
that upon these Boards of Guardians 
there was not to be ex officio members, 


West 
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as such, and therefore they could not 
accept this Amendment. They had de- 
clared their views over and over again, 
and it was perfectly idle to think that 
further discussion would lead them to 
alter those views. 


Mr. W. LONG said, he did not know 
what object the right hon. Gentleman 
had in view in intervening at this period 
of the Debate. If his object was to 
accelerate matters, he had selected a 
singularly unfortunate way of doing it. 
He had chosen to make an attack upon 
the Opposition, and to accuse them of 
obstruction, and had said that the Leader 
of the Opposition had accepted a pro- 
posal emanating from the Government 
in satisfaction of the subject under dis- 
cussion. His right hon. Friend was 
absent while the right hon. Gentleman 
was speaking, but he was now in the 
House, and could speak for himself, 
He (Mr. Long), however, ventured to 
say that the Leader of the Opposition 
did nothing of the kind. All he said 
was that the proposal of the Government, 
as far as it went, was one to which the 
Opposition were prepared to agree. He 
did not say that they were prepared to 
agree to accept it in satisfaction of all 
claims put forward from that side of the 
House. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer also said that Amendments had 
been devised and moved for purely 
obstructive purposes. 


Sir W. HARCOURT : I did not say 
that. 


Mr. W. LONG said, if the right hon. 
Gentleman did not say it, his words 
sounded very like it. At all events, the 
right hon. Gentleman believed this 
Amendment had been moved from some 
obstructive tendency. The suggestion 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer came 
to this—that the House was to agree 
upon one proposition which might be 
approved as a matter of principle but not 
in detail, and they were not to say any- 
thing more in favour of any other pro- 
posal on the subject. Well, his (Mr. 
Long’s) view was that hon. Members 
were bound to bring forward proposals 
founded on the views taken by their 
constituents. The right hon. Gentleman 
did not seem to realise the deep interest 
that was taken by the country in this 
19th clause. The President of the 
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Local Government Board spoke of a two 
to one majority ; but he must remember 
the period at which they were forced to 
discuss the clause, and the circumstances 
under which they were met to-day. For 
his part, he claimed the right to state the 
views that he entertained on all these 
important proposals, and, if his hon. 
Friend went to a Division on this 
Amendment, he should certainly support 
him. 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR (Manchester, E.) 
said, he had a very lively recollection of 
what took place last night. The Go- 
vernment hinted that they were prepared 
to meet the Opposition half-way by 
allowing that, in addition to the chair- 
man, the vice-chairman of the Board of 
Guardians should be selected from out- 
side, and an appeal was made to him by 
the Government that he would give his 
opinion upon the proposal. Although 
the appeal was not very regular, he told 
the House that the proposition was in 
itself perfectly inadequate to meet the 
object which the Opposition had in 
view ; but that, no doubt, so far as it 
went, it went in the direction of carry- 
ing out that object. That assurance he 
was ready to repeat; but the Govern- 
meut were mistaken if they thought the 
well-founded alarms which existed could 
be removed by allowing one member, and 
only one member, more to be elected from 
outside. Had the right hon. Gentleman 
not closured the last Amendment he had 
intended to put certain questions to the 
Committee with regard to the present 
position which would have exhibited 
clearly the necessity of something more 
being done than had been suggested. 
They were agreed 


Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) was 
understood to say he did not agree. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, at all 
events the Government agreed that if 
they were to meddle with the machinery 
of the Poor Law, it would be impossible to 
maintain the existing system of ex officio 
Guardians without change. A second 
point of agreement was that ex officio 
Guardians had in many parts of the 
country done a work in the interests of 
Poor Law reform the value of which 
could not be exaggerated. There was a 
third point—that if they insisted upon 
having a system by which ex officio 

Mr. W. Long 
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Guardians were either excluded aito- 
gether, or could only be chosen in place 
of the ordinary Guardians by going 
through all the worry and labour of a 
contested election, they would exclude 
some of the best and most desirable 
members who could be found. Had they 
not some right to appeal to the Govern- 
ment to do something more than make a 
concession, which he would not charac- 
terise as illusory, but which was very 
small and insignificant? This is the 
appeal we made to them, and it has also 
been made by my hon. Friend who moved 
this Amendment. The Radical Party— 
those who particularly pride themselves 
on being Radicals of the orthodox type 
—object to this proposal because they 
appear to think it is a Tory scheme, and 
that there is some mysterious form of 
Party advantage obtained. What on 
earth have we as Party men to gain? 
Absolutely none. Whether the Amend- 
ment be accepted or rejected cannot 
matter one farthing to the comfort, dig- 
nity, or political influence of any single 
Member of the Party. We only desire 
to safeguard the interests of the public, 
and it is evident that we cannot desire 
anything else. The very fact that we 
have advocated some retention of the ex 


officio element may be urged against 
country Members who have taken that 
course, but at all events it is perfectly 
evident that in the action which we have 
taken we were actuated by motives 
wholly divorced from Party and political 


issues. What arguments have either the 
Government or those who sit behind 
them brought forward against this 
Amendment? I put it to the Radical 
Party, or to that sprinkling of them who 
happen to be present, whether they think 
they have any reason to be proud of the 
line which they have taken up? The 
argument brought forward by the Opposi- 
tion has been directed solely to good 
Poor Law administration. To what have 
the arguments on the other side been 
directed ? No hon. Member has had the 
audacity to suggest that we shall have 
better, or even as good machinery 
as now when we _ have passed 
the Bill. The only thing pretended has 
been that, upon certain abstract, doc- 
trinaire, and somewhat threadbare prin- 
ciples, it is impossible to have any form 
of co-optation. Is that common-seuse ? 
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Is it a businesslike way of approaching 
the subject ? Is that a way in which 
we can raise ourselves in the eyes of the 
public ? All the arguments drawn from 
prolonged personal experience are on one 
side; and on the other nothing but 
empty platitudes, scarcely fit to be re- 

ted upon a public platform. I trust 
that the Government will see that, both 
from the point of view of Parliamentary 
expedition and from the permanent in- 
terests of Poor Law administration, they 
should go a little further along the path 
the advantages of which, I think, they 
have shown some indication of seeing. I 
trust I have now made myself perfectly 
clear upon this matter. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: The right 
hon. Gentleman has appealed to the Go- 
vernment, and I must ask the Committee 
to consider what is the attitude which the 
right hon. Gentleman himself bas taken 
up. Only a few days ago I asked hon. 
Gentlemen opposite to state what, in their 
view, would be a proper solution of the 
difficulty. From that day to this the 
right hon. Gentleman has not stated what 
that solution is, and the Government 
have in vain endeavoured to extract from 
the right hon. Gentleman any proposal 
to which they would adhere, and to come 
forward and make that proposal to the 
Government. What is the use of the 
Government making any fresh proposals 
when the proposal which they have made is 
apparently accepted one day, but re- 
jected the next? The Government 
have, both publicly and privately, en- 
deavoured from day to day to get at the 
mind of right hon. Gentlemen on the 
Front Bench opposite. We have even 
given them a proposal which we hoped 
would settle the matter. It would be 
perfectly idle for us to put forward any 
further proposition ; for no sooner would 
it be made, and apparently accepted, than 
it would be rejected, and we would be then 
told it was insufficient. If this matter is 
of such supreme importance as it is 
stated to be, why have right hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite not made up their minds 
about it ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The right 
hon. Gentleman has repeated now what 
I suppose he said before, when I was not 
in my place—namely, that we had ex- 
pressed last night our intention of accept- 
ing his proposal, and that to-day we have 


VOL. XX. [rourtH sERres.] 
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receded from it. I expressed last night 
my intention of accepting it if I could 
get nothing better. We accepted it as 
better than nothing. We have been 
telling the Government for days past 
what our position is. My hon. Friend 
the Member for Wells moved an Amend- 
ment in favour of which my hon. Friend 
next me (Mr. Long) spoke, of which the 
Member for Bodmin and the Member for 
Carnarvonshire expressed their approval, 
and of which I should have expressed 
my approval if I had not been cut out by 
the incidents of the Debate. We de- 
fended it in argument and voted for it. 
What more could we do? That was 
rejected. Then my hon. Friend behind 
me made another proposal, one of far 
less value, I think, and necessarily so. 
I should certainly vote for that if it 
comes toa Division. It was a strange 
statement for the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to make, when he said that no 
proposition had been made in response 
to his invitation. The Government 
must have known that their arguments 
would not satisfy the Opposition, and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
really putting the saddle on the wrong 
horse. 

CommManDER BETHELIL said, that 
the Opposition had been put in rather a 
difficult position by the attitude the Go- 
vernment had taken up. Only an hour 
ago the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board made a most unyielding 
speech ; but now the Chancellor of the Ex . 
chequer had got up, as he got up the other 
night, in a much more conciliatory manner, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer drew 
on unfortunate Members of the Oppo- 
sition to make propositions ; and they 
were then thrown overboard. He pro- 
tested against the statements of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
action of the Opposition in this matter 
had been the action on every great Bill— 
at any rate, ever since he had been in 
Parliament. If he had learnt anything 
as to the method of carrying out this 
process, it had been learnt from hon, 
Gentlemen now sitting on the Ministerial 
side of the House. It was absurd to charge 
the Opposition with obstruction. [Jroni- 
cal Ministerial laughter.| He was only 
saying what hon. Gentlemen said a few 
years ago almost in the same words. 
He had often looked forward to the 


M 
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opportunity when he should have to, figure in this House; that he entered 
say it. upon official duties almost immediately 


Tue CHAIRMAN: The discussion after he became one of ourselves, and that 


must come back to the Amendment. in a great variety of administrative 
offices he subsequently served his Queen 


Commanper BETHELL said, he did and country. It would be quite out of 
not propose to argue the question again ; place were I to attempt an estimate of 
but if his hon. Friend thought proper tO | the work which in those years he has 
take the sense of the Committee on the done, but I am sure that everybody will 
Amendment, although he was not an | feel—everybody, at all events, who had 
enthusiastic advocate of the particular | some personal acquaintance with the 
proposal, yet by way of protest he should | work which he did—that in losing him 
give his vote in favour of it. we have lost one of those men who really 

Question put. = lustre a the a ny Serene 
3 ae a they are ca upon to i r. Deputy 
N The Committee divided :—Ayes 54; ipselene, I shall rad nothing more en 

oes 112.—(Division List, No. 395.) I am sure the House will forgive me for 


Motion made, and Question, “That the | having so far trespassed upon their time, 
Chairman do report Progress, and ask and they will feel that I could hardly 
leave to sit again,” —(Mr. H. H. Fowler,) allow the occasion to pass without offer- 
—put, and agreed to. ' | ing this tribute, slight and imperfect as 
Comanite P : _ | it is, to one whose presence will long be 

ommittee report Progress; to sit| missed from within the walls of this 
again upon Wednesday next. House. 

Sm W. HARCOURT : I desire, on 

ADJOURNMENT.—CHRISTMAS. the part of the Government and of every 

Tur PARLIAMENTARY SECRE- | getleman on this side of the House, to 
TARY to tHe TREASURY (Mr. associate myself with the regret which 
Marsoripanks, Berwickshire): I beg the right hon. Gentleman has so well 
to move :— expressed. I have had the advantage of 

“ : Lai ¥ ‘ .,, | @great many years’ personal acquaintance 
Wedmenday oe ite Hsing, do adjourn till | may ay of friendship—with Mr. 
Stavhope. He was a man who was 

Tue Late Mr. E. Stannore. brought up in the midst of associations 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Mr. Deputy | of great historic traditions, and I think 
Speaker, I can hardly allow the present | the whole of his life showed the in- 
Sitting to pass over without making my- fluences of those traditions. He was 


If i ; brought up, I believe, and he died in-a 
self in some sense the mouthpiece for the place that was associated with the great 


profound feeling with which I am sure | namesof Chathamand Stanhope. Every- 
every Member of the House has received | body recognised in him an accomplished 
the tragic news of the death of Mr.| gentleman; everybody recognised in him 
Stanhope. I say nothing about the per- | a conscientious public man; and I think 
sonal feelings with which his friend and | no man in this House will recollect any 
those who were intimately acquainted | word that he has said or any sentiment 
with him have received the news of this | he uttered which has left any feeling of 
great tragedy. We were bound to him | bitterness behind. He has filled with 
by public as well as by private ties. It | distinction to himself and advantage to 
is impossible to have been a colleague of | the country great public stations, and he 
a man like Mr. Stanhope for many years, | was a man whom the House of Commons 
to have joined with him both in counsel | can ill afford to lose. I am sure that we 
and in action without feeling profoundly | on this side of the House join with 
the loss which his departure necessarily | gentlemen opposite in expressing our 
must cause. But it is not on the private | sympathy with them in the loss of such 
aspect of this calamity that I have any | a Colleague, and with his friends and 
right to address the House. I should | relatives, to whom I am sure this House 
like to remind hon. Members that Mr. | will desire to convey the feelings of regret 
Stanhope was for 20 years a prominent | and sympathy. 


Commander Bethell 
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Explosion aT WALTHAM. 


CotoneL LOCKWOOD (Essex, 
Epping) : I wish to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether he has received 
any information as to a fresh explosion 
which is reported to have taken place at 
Waltham Abbey ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. Campsett- BaNnNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.) : No, Sir; I have received 
no information whatever, although I have 
endeavoured to obtain it. There is, I 
believe, some information to that effect 
in the newspapers, although I have not 
received it. I should deeply deplore any 
such occurrence. 


Subsequently,— 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
said: I have received through 
Financial Secretary to the War Office a 
telegram from the superintendent of the 
guupowder factory at Waltham. It 
reads— 

“T regret to say that at noon to-day there 


was an explosion at Joyce's cartridge factory in 
this town ; four men injured.” 
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other House. The Leader of the Oppo- 
sition stated the other evening that he 
anticipated the Committee stage of the 
Bill would last until the end of Feb- 
ruary. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No, no; I 
beg the hon. Gentleman’s pardon. The 
only statement which I have made which 
I think could even, through error, convey 
the impression the hon. Gentleman has 
expressed is that I recollect saying— 
“ What can the Government expect from 
a plan which would bring up the dis- 
cussion of the Lords Amendments to the 
end of February ?” 

. Mr. R. T. REID was sure he was in- 
accurate in not understanding the right 
hon. Gentleman as he no doubt expressed 





the | 


himself, but even that, which was a much 
less serious state of things than he 
| anticipated, would lead to the destruction 
'of the great hopes many of them had 
entertained of the coming Session of 
| Parliament. [Opposition laughter.] He 
‘could quite understand hon. Members 
| opposite. For himself for two or three 
| weeks he had been of opinion that there 


I deplore the accident wherever it oc- | had been a purpose to destroy the Session 
curred ; but it is some satisfaction to know | of 1894 by running the Local Govern- 


that it is not a repetition of the recent | ment Bill so long into it as to make it 
melancholy accident in the Government impossible for other work to be done. 


| He had not taken part in the Bill itself 
| by one single sentence, and he was one 
Business or THE Hovse. | of those who might serve as an illustra- 

Mr. R. T. REID (Dumfries) remarked | tion of a class. He was a Scotch Mem- 
that he was very reluctant to occupy a | ber ; they had been there for a year; and, 
short space of time; but he wished to/ with the exception of one small, uncon- 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer | tested Bill, not a single thing had been 


factory. 


whether he could render discussion un- 
necessary by holding out to them the 
hope that when they returned after the 
short Recess something would be done 
for the purpose of abridging the abnormal 
length of the Committee stage of the 
Local Government Bill. The Bill had 
now occupied in Committee stage 23 or 
24 days, and the Committee had gone a 
comparatively short way through the 
19th clause. There still remained 52 
more clauses to be dealt with. Nobody 


could suppose that at such a rate of pro- | 


gress they would finish the Committee 
stage within 20 days. If they could do 
so it would still be the end of the first or 
the beginning of the second week of 
February before that House could expect 


| be disappointed ? 


done for Scotland. They might as well 
have forgotten that the country existed. 
Now they were looking forward to what 
they were all convinced were the genuine 
and sincere intentions of the Government 
to pass laws much needed affecting 
Scotland in the course of next year. A 
Government wishing an end ought to 
will the necessary means. In the absence 
of some accommodation, he would put it 
to the plain sense of any gentleman 
who cared for any of the reforms that 
were likely to come in the next Session 
—probably the last Session of this 
Parliament — was it not obvious that 
unless some summary and early steps 
were taken these hopes were doomed to 
His remarks were 





to part with the Bill; and it would | dictated by a sincere desire to further the 
probably occupy three weeks in the | honour and the business of the House, 
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and to enable them to get forward with 
other business. They had carried 
patience to the point at which it seemed 
likely to be mistaken for pusillanimity, 
and he asked other independent Members 
of the House who were interested in these 
matters to use friendly pressure with 
the Government, whom he heartily sup- 
ported. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I do not rise 
for the purpose of continuing this dis- 
cussion. I do not think this is a moment 
at which the Government can say, or it 
would be desirable for the House to 
discuss, what is to be done in the future. 
Our holiday is to be a very short one, 
and I should for the present, at all events, 
at half-past 5 o’clock, within so brief a 
period of the arrival of Christmas, re- 
commend that for this afternoon, at least, 
we should wish one another a merry 
Christmas ; and when we have passed 
that merry Christmas and are reaching 
the happiness of the New Year, I hope 
we shall make better progress than we 
have done in the year that has passed. 

Mr. DARLING (Deptford) was afraid 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
somewhat misunderstood his supporter 
who commenced this discussion. He was 
perfectly certain, from his knowledge of 
the hon. Gentleman and the country from 
which he came, that this was intended 
merely as a Scotch joke for the enliven- 
ment of the Christmas season on which 
they were about to enter. The hon. 
Member for Dumfries had observed that 
his interest in this measure was that of a 
Scotch Member. But it was more than that; 
it was the interest of a Scotch borough 
Member who had not time to attend 
even now, and who had not attended 
during the Committee stage of this Bill 
more than 24 out of the 65 Divisions 
which had taken place. The Bill, the 
hon. Member told them, had been in 
Committee 24 days, so that was one 
Division a day. 

Mr. R. T. REID: I have not put my 
appeal to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, which I think has been very flip- 
pantly dealt with, although very good 
humouredly, on the ground of my per- 
sonal convenience at all; I have put it 
on the ground of interference with Public 
Business, 

Mr. DARLING said, it certainly was 
unfortunate that the two Members who 


Mr. R. T. Reid 
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had rebuked the Government on this 
matter should be two Scotch Members, 
one of whom was in the position in regard 
to Divisions of the hon. Member opposite, 
and the other of whom, the Member for 
Haddingtonshire, had naturally paired till 
the 10th of January, before he incited 
the Government to take sterner measures 
with the Opposition. He, therefore, 
thought the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was entirely justified in treating with 
flippancy the demand of the hon. Member 
for Dumfries. He only hoped this would 
be a lesson to them as to what was the 
real feeling of the Government and the 
House upon this matter, which was that 
such attempts as they had made to coerce 
Members who were interested in the 
Local Government Councils Bill deserved 
no better treatment than the flippancy 
with which the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had treated the present attempt. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, he had 
only one remark to make on the subject 
which had been brought forward by the 
Member for Dumfries. His hon. Friend 
had reproached the House with having 
done no business, but his reproaches came 
too late. His reproaches and his remon- 
strances might have been useful if they 
had been made during the first eight 
months of the Session, when the Govern- 
ment knew they were wasting the time 
of the House. But during that time the 
hon. Member was discreetly silent. Now, 
when they were called upon to do a little 
business his hon. Friend thought it was 
the occasion to speak of it. He would 
recommend his hon. Friend in future to 
have the courage to speak at a time when 
his remonstrances would be useful. In 
the time of Queen Elizabeth there was a 
Parliament, which sat six months, and 
when the Queen asked the Speaker what 
they had passed, he replied, “Six 
months.” So when the country asked 
this Parliament at Christmas what they 
had passed, the reply would be “Ten 
months.” 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolved, That this House, at its 
rising, do adjourn till Wednesday next. 


House adjourned accordingly at a 
quarter before Six of the clock, 
till Wednesday next. 








ain Asterisk (*) at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 
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245 The Unemployed Meetings {27 DEcEMBER 1893} 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 27th December 1893. 


MR. SPEAKER'S INDISPOSITION. 

The House having met, the Clerk 
at the Table informed the House of the 
unavoidable absence of Mr. Speaker, 
owing to the continuance of his indis- 
position :— 

Whereupon Mr. MELLor, the Chair- 
man of Ways and Means, proceeded to the 
Table, and, after Prayers, took the Chair 
as Deputy Speaker, pursuant to the 
Standing Order. 


QUESTIONS. 


CYPRUS. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON 
(Shropshire, Oswestry) : I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether the Government will 
consider the expediency of developing 
the natural resources of Cyprus and 
strengthening our position in the Medi- 
terranean by devoting that portion of the 
revenues of the Island, which are now re- 
mitted to England, to the construction of 
a commercial and naval harbour at 
Famagusta ? 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tue COLONIES (Mr. 
S. Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : 
The proposal embodied in the hon. Mem- 
ber’s question would involve a_ large 
addition to the charge on the Civil Ser- 
vice Estimates in respect of Cyprus, and 
Her Majesty’s Government, agreeing 
with the declarations of their prede- 
cessors on the subject, do not intend to 
invite the House of Commons to assume 
such an additional obligation. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON: 
May I ask whether the right hon. Gentie- 
man can tell the amount of the accumu- 
lations from what is called the Turkish 
Tribute now in hand ? 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON: That is a ques- 
tion for the Treasury. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON : Is 
any money being spent on behalf of 
Cyprus at the present time ? 
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Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON: 


There is an annual sum for public works, 
part of which is laid out on the harbour, 
I believe. 


in London. 


PREFERENTIAL RAILWAY RATES. 

Mayor RASCH (Essex, S.E.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether he is aware that pre- 
ferential rates of over 50 per cent., 
allowed by the South Western Railway 
Company on Foreign as against English 
agricultural produce are in direct contra- 
vention of the Railway and Canal Traffic 
Act of 1888, and, as such, illegal and 
actionable ; and whether he will make 
representations to the company on the 
matter ? 


*Tue PRESIDENT or tat BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpve 1a, Sheffield, 
Brightside) : As I have already informed 
the hon. and gallant Member, I have no 
power to determine the illegality of rates 
charged by Railway Companies. Under 
the Act of 1888 the burden of proving 
that a lower charge or difference in treat- 
ment does not amount to an undue pre- 
ference lies on the Railway Company, 
but that question is one for the Railway 
Commissioners and not for me to decide. 
I have, as I previously stated, communi- 
cated with the Railway Company. 


THE UNEMPLOYED MEETINGS IN 
LONDON. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
(Kent, Faversham): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether his attention has been 
called to a meeting, stated to have been 
held at Tower Hill, of the unemployed, 
when a speech was made by a Mr. 
Jewnes, described as organiser of the 
Unemployed Committee, and subsequently 
endorsed by a man described as a 
Socialist organiser, in which he said— 

“As Government would do nothing for the 
unemployed, they must now take matters into 
their own hands. It was time to act, and 
wreck shops, if necessary, in order to obtain 
food. A secret society was being formed, and 
be warned the authorities that, unless the de- 
mands of the unemployed were satisfied before 
Christmas, there would be a reign of terror in 
London unprecedented in the annals of history, 
and deeds would be perpetrated which would * 
have more effect, and cause a greater sacrifice 
of life, than those which had occurred in the 
French Chamber of Deputies and at Barcelona,” 
and if on inquiry he finds that these or 


N 
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similar words were uttered, what steps 
does he intend to take ? 


At the same time, perhaps the right 
hon. Gentleman will say whether his 
attention has been called to a speech 
alleged to have been delivered on Satur- 
day, the 16th instant, by a man named 
Williams to a meeting of the so-called 
unemployed on Tower Hill, in which, 
after repeating and endorsing word for 
word a speech of the man Jewnes, alleged 
to have been delivered on the previous 
Wednesday threatening a reign of terror 
in London, he is reported to have said 
that— 

“ As the Government would do nothing for 
them, and the Vestries were powerless, he dis- 
tinctly advised the unemployed to wreck the 
shops, to wreck the Government, to wreck 
whatever they liked, and do whatever they 
liked to prevent themselves from dying like 
rats ina hole. The deed which had been per- 
petrated in the French Chamber of Deputies 
he endorsed, because he believed that if acts of 
a similar kind occurred here the demands of the 
unemployed would soon be satisfied,” 
and, if these or similar words were used, 
what steps does he intend to take ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquith, Fife, E.): I have made care- 


ful inquiry into both these cases, and I 
find that the report cited by the hon. 
Member is in each instance a coudensed 
and not very trustworthy version of what 


the speaker actually said. On _ both 


occasions violent and foolish language 
appears to have been used, but the 
speakers were careful to so qualify their 
words that it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to convict them of inciting 
to crime. It is, of course, very un- 
desirable for the Government to under- 
take a prosecution in cases of this kind 
if there is any serious risk of failure of 
proof, and unless there is a reasonable 
certainty of obtaining a conviction. But 
I should add that both these men are 
well-known to the police, and that their 
proceedings have been for a long time 
past, and will continue to be, carefully 
watched. The House may be assured 
that if language inciting to crime is used, 
under circumstances in which in the 
judgment of the police it is calculated to 
produce the least mischief, the Govern- 
ment will not be slow to put the law in 
action against the offenders. 


Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 


Regis): Does the right hon. Geutle- 
man know what language was actually 
used ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: Yes, Sir; I have a 
report. 


CHARGES FOR BOOKS IN ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOLS. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON: 
I beg to usk the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education 
whether, up to the passing of “The Free 
Education Act, 1891,” charges for books 
in elementary schools were allowed by 
the Department ; whether, in ascertain- 
ing the amount of fee under the Act of 
1891, any account was taken of the book 
fee ; whether, since the passing of that 
Act, the Department has issued an Order 
informing managers that a fee for books 
is contrary to the Free Education Act ; 
and whether, in the case of schools 
where a book fee separate from the in- 
struction fee was charged in the deter- 
mining year, he will consider the neces- 
sity of revising the calculation upon 
which the fee now chargeable has been 
fixed, by adding the average book fee to 
the excess of the instruction fee over 10s. 
per child ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham): As I have already in- 
formed the hon. Member, charges for 
books were treated as distinct from 
fees until the agreement between the 
Education Department and the Audit 
Department was confirmed by the Public 
Accounts Committee. But this decision 
was not arived at in consequence 
of the Act of 1891. The Department 
has always held, both before and after 
the Act of 1891, that managers could 
not compel a child to pay for books in 
addition to the fee. The revision sug- 
gested in the last paragraph of the 
question, so far as regards charges for 
the use of books, has been made in all 
schools that have claimed it. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON : May 
I ask whether the Department before 
1891 informed managers that it could not 
report in favour of a school receiving 
a grant in cases where charges were 
mate for books ; or were parents in- 
formed that books need not be paid 
for? 

Mr. ACLAND: Yes, Sir- 
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ARMY RATIONS AND FORAGE. 

Sim A. ACLAND-HOOD (Somerset, 
Wellington) : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for War whether the meat 
and flour supplied to the troops in 
London are almost exclusively either 
Foreign or Colonial ; if the hay supplied 
for the horses of the troops in London is 
either Foreign or Colonial ; what is the 
contract price of the hay per ton ; and 
whether he will take steps to ensure 
that in future the rations of the troops 
aud the forage for the horses will be 
supplied from the United Kingdom ? 


*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CampsBe._i-BANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.) : Contracts for the supply 
of food and forage to the troops in 
London are made with contractors resi- 
dent in the United Kingdom ; but pro- 
vided the supply is up to the required 
standard no stipulation is made, except 
in the case of meat, as to the source 
whence the article is drawn; and there 
is little doubt that some of the food (as 
for instance of the flour used in the bread 
supplied by contractors) must be of 
foreign origin; and this year much of 
the forage has necessarily come from 
abroad. Hay is included with other 
articles of forage, the coutract for supply 
in London being for the complete ration. 
The price of hay for use in London can- 
not, therefore, be separately stated. On 
the question generally of the supply of 
food and forage to the Army, I cannot 
undertake to obtain it exclusively from 
home-grown produce. It is notorious 
that the food produced in the United 
Kingdom would not nearly suffice for all 
the inhabitants ; and if the Army were 
wholly supplied from it there would be 
involved an increase upon Army Esti- 
mates which I should not care to con- 
template and certainly could not justify. 


Sir A. ACLAND-HOOD: Then are 
we to understand that the British and 
Irish farmers are to be passed over in 
favour of the foreigner, whose business 
it is to shoot down our soldiers ? 


[No answer was given. ] 


RULES OF THE ROAD AT SEA. 
Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether he can inform the House 
how many separate and distinct lights, or 
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sets of lights, are required to be carried 
by seagoing vessels under the proposed 
new Rules of the Road at sea; how 
many such separate and distiuct lights, 
or sets of lights, were required to be 
carried under the old Rules ; and what is 
the largest number of lights reyuired in 
any case to be carried by one vessel at 
one aud the same time under the new 
Rules and also under the old Rules ? 


*Mr. MUNDELLA : It would be im- 
possible to give the information asked for 
by the hon. Member within the limits of 
an answer to a question in this House, 
As I have already stated, the Report of 
the Rule of the Road Committee and the 
correspondence on the subject is to be 
laid before Parliament immediately, and 
the hon. Member will be able then to see 
exactly in what respect the proposed new 
Rules differ from those at present in 
force. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : The right 
hon. Gentleman says it is impossible to 
give this information. I should like to 
ask him whether it is not a fact that 
under the new Rules 18 distinct and 
separate sets of lights are required to be 
carried by seagoing vessels, whereas only 
eight were formerly necessary ? 


Mr. MUNDELLA: I said it was 
impossible to give all the information 
asked for in the question within the 
limits of an answer to the question. The 
proper course in a matter so technical 
and so important is to lay the Rules on 
the Table, so that hon. Members may 
examine them for themselves. 


MAP OF AFRICA, 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury) : I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether he will order a map of Africa to 
be placed in the Tea Room showing the 
territories under the influence of the 
British, German, and other Governments, 
and particularly in the region extending 
into the interior from the Gulf of Guinea, 
and forming the subject of the Agree- 
ment between Great Britain and Ger- 
many of 15th November, 1893, which 
has just been presented to Parliament ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): Yes, Sir; one has been ordered 
for this purpose. 

N 2 
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TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General will he 
explain on what grounds the clerks in 
the Telegraphic Department of the Post 
Office are forbidden to resort to a Law 
List, Medical Register, or List of Stock- 
brokers, or even to a Directory, and the 
messengers to endeavour in other ways 
to ascertain the correct address of the 
addressee of a telegram costing 6d. 
(which is often urgent and written in a 
hurry), and appear to be ready on account 
of a trivial error not to deliver it, even 
after being told the correct address, 
while the Postal Department of the Post 
Office is always ready to find out the ad- 
dressee of a wrongfully or insufficiently 
addressed penny letter ? 


Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Mortey, Nottingham, E.): As 
telegrams are urgent communications, it 
is the universal rule throughout the 
Telegraph Union to require that the 
address should contain all the particulars 
necessary to insure delivery, so that 
no delay may be incurred in in- 
quiries or references to Directories 
and other books. Although this is 
the rule, the Department does take 
some trouble to deliver telegrams the 
addresses of which appear to be defective 
by accident and not by design; but it 
would be contrary to the interest of the 
public that it should allow its officers’ 
time to be spent in procuriug the delivery 
of telegrams which are systematically 
sent with insufficient addresses. Not 
only would the telegrams in question be 
delayed, but telegrams bearing sufficient 
addresses would also be delayed, and the 
whole character of the Service would be 
altered for the worse. The case of tele- 
grams is not analogous to that of 
letters. 


THE LABOUR DEPARTMENT OF THE 
BOARD OF TRADE. 

Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. Pancras, 
N.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether he will consider 
the desirability of acquiring for the 
Labour Department of the Board of 
Trade the services of such of the officials 
of the Royal Commission on Labour as | 
may become disengaged on the termina- 
tion of that Commission ? 
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| *Mr. MUNDELLA: If it is found 
‘necessary to increase the staff of the 
Labour Department the Board of Trade 
will gladly avail itself of the best sources 
of supply of the most efficient men. 


GLANDERS IN THE METROPOLIS. 

Mr. T. H. BOLTON: I beg to ask 
the President of the Board of Agricul- 
ture whether he can give the House any 
further information as to the increase or 
decrease of glanders in the Metropolis ; 
and whether, if there has not been any 
material decrease, he will make repre- 
sentations to the London County Council 
with a view to a reconsideration of their 
policy (with regard to compensation) in 
dealing with the disease ? 


*TuEe PRESIDENT or tut BOARD 

or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H. Garpner, 
Essex, Saffron Walden): I am happy 
to say that still further improvement has 
been shown in the number of horses 
reported to have been attacked with 
glanders since I replied to the similar 
question addressed to me by the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Marylebone on 
the 10th ultimo. The number of out- 
breaks reported and animals attacked 
during the past nine weeks have been 
154 and 214 respectively, as compared 
with 194 and 394 during the correspond- 
ing period of 1892. This being the 
case, I could not, with any advantage, 
make the further representation to the 
London County Council which the bon. 
Member suggests. 


RIDE IN REGENT’S PARK, 

Mr. BOULNOIS (Marylebone, E.) : 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether he will consider if a 
sum of money can be advanced to enable 
the First Commissioner of ‘Works to 
construct a ride in the Outer Circle of 
the Regent’s Park which could be carried 
out during the winter by unskilled la- 
bourers out of work, and thus encourage 
Vestries and other Bodies to engage in 
similar undertakings as recommended in 
the Cireular Letter from the Local Go- 
vernment Board of 30th September last ? 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcocrt, Derby): 
This matter has not been brought under 
my notice in a manner in which I can 
express any opinion upon it. 
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RE-ADDRESSED LETTERS. 

Mr. BOULNOIS : I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General whether communica- 
tions addressed to Members of Parliament 
at the House of Commons, which bear a 
halfpenny stamp, cau be re-directed to their 
residences without additional charge ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: I have already 
answered this question once or twice. I 
regret I am not able to give any instruc- 
tions of the nature suggested. 


CROSSING SWEEPERS IN LONDON. 

Mr. BOULNOIS: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether he will consider the 
desirability of giving effect to the sug- 
gestion, recently made by the Chief Magis- 
trate, that crossing sweepers in the Metro- 
polis should be licensed by the police ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: By Section 118 of 
the Metropolis Management Act, 1855, 
Vestries and District Boards are em- 
powered to employ and pay crossing 
sweepers, who are to be distinguished by 
dress or some distinctive badge as public 
servants. Under Section 29 of the Public 
Health (London Act), 1891, Vestries 
and District Boards are bound under a 
penalty of £20 to keep the streets and 
footways clean. It would be very un- 
desirable, and I do not understand that 
the Chief Magistrates suggested, that the 
licensing of crossing sweepers should be 
undertaken by the police, who are under no 
such obligation and have no such power. 


WESTMINSTER HALL. 

Mr. BOULNOIS : I beg to ask the 
First Commissioner of Works whether 
the restriction recently placed upon ex- 
Members of Parliament in passing 
through Westminster Hall and the Mem- 
bers’ entrance can be removed ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Suaw Lerevre, Brad- 
ford, Central): I am not aware of any 
recent change in this matter in respect to 
ex-Members. I will consult the authori- 
ties on the subject. 


THE STRABANE AND DONEGAL MAIL 
CARS. 

Me. MACARTNEY (Antrim, S.): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General what 
is the contract rate of speed at which the 
ears carrying the mail from Strabane for 
Donegal are required to travel ; whether 
he is aware that on seyeral occasions 
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recently the mails have been delayed ; 
and whether he will inquire if any effort 
has been made to ensure more punctual 
delivery ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : The contract rate 
of speed for the mail car in question is 
seven miles an hour. My attention had 
already been called to the delays to 
which the hon. Member refers. They 
were due not so much to loss of time by 
the mail car as to irregularity in the 
running of the night mail train to 
Strabane ; and the service is being care- 
fully watched, with a view to ensure 
greater punctuality. 


EVICTIONS IN IRELAND. 

Mr. MACARTNEY : I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland if he will state what 
was the number of evicted tenants and 
sub-tenants turned out of their holdings, 
either under Section 7 of the Land Act 
of 1887 or under other processes of law, 
at the suit of the landlord, who were not 
re-admitted as caretakers or otherwise on 
the day of eviction during the three 
months ending 30th September last, and 
during the three months ending 9th 
December ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J.Morvey, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): During the three months 
ended 30th September last 141 tenants 
and 28 sub-tenants were turned out of 
their holdings at the suit of the landlord 
and not re-admitted on the day of 
eviction. During the three months 
ended 9th December—+.e., from 10th Sep- 
tember to 9th December inclusive—1 48 
tenants and 31 sub-tenants were turned 
out. 


Mr. MACARTNEY : May I ask the 


‘right hon. Gentleman whether the state- 


ment in The Manchester Guardian that 
during the three months preceding the 
14th December 2,500 tenants had been 
evicted, is absolutely without foundation ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I have not seen 
the statement, but it certainly does not 
accord with official Returns. ' 

Mr. BODKIN (Roscommon, N.) : 
Will the right hon. Gentleman give a 
Return of the number of tenants who, 
under the so-called “ Eviction-made- 
Easy” section of the Land Act, were 
converted from tenants into caretakers 
both before and after the preseut Govern- 
ment came into power ? 
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Mr. J. MORLEY: Such a Return ' 
could no doubt be prepared, but I doubt | 
whether any useful or practicable purpose 
would be served by it. 


OLD PALACE YARD. 

Mr. THORNTON (Clapham) : I beg 
to ask the First Commissioner of Works 
whether he will take steps to repair the 
roadway in Old Palace Yard and put 
it into proper condition for vehicular 
traffic ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: During the 
sitting of Parliament it is necessary to 
postpone the repairs, but those which can 
be carried out without inconvenience to 
hon. Members will be executed at once. 
The remainder must be left until the 
House has prorogued. 


DIPHTHERIA IN ESSEX. 

Mr. MACDONA (Southwark, 
Rotherhithe) : I beg to ask the President 
of the Local Government Board if he is 
aware that a virulent form of diphtheria 
is now devastating the small village of 
Great Tey, near Colchester, in Essex ; 
that over 15 deaths have occurred there 
during the past few weeks; that the 
village is in a notoriously insanitary state, 
having an open drain into which all the 
village sewage runs ; that no attempt at 
isolation has been made, and no tempo- 
rary hospital provided; that cottages 
have been left for days without being 
disinfected by the Sanitary Authorities 
from Colchester, after a death has taken 
place ; that they are unable to destroy 
infected linen owing to inability to re- 
place it; and that there is no one of 
sufficient local standing to take steps to 
put an end to such a state of things ; and 
in view of this condition of local affairs, 
likely to become much worse, will the 
Government cause an inquiry to be made, 
and send down an Inspector to report 
upon this vital matter ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tne LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Sir W. 
Foster, Derby, Ilkeston): The Local 
Government Board have received Reports 
from the Medical Officer of Health as to 
the outbreak of diphtheria in the village 
of Great Tey and the neighbourhood, 
and they learn from a Report which they 
have received to-day that the number of 
deaths which have occurred since the 
commencement of the outbreak in Sep- 
tember last is 15. The Board have 
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determined to send a Medical Inspector 
to inquire into the facts. I may at the 
same time observe that the Medical 
Officer of Health does not admit the 
accuracy of several of the statements in 
the question. 


THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
RAILWAY RATES. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) : I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether he can now state what 
course the Government intend to take in 
view of the Report of the Committee on 
Railway Rates and Charges ? 

*Mr. MUNDELLA: This Report is 
receiving careful consideration, but I can- 
not as yet make any announcement as to 
the Business of next Session. 


THE BIRMINGHAM CANAL NAVIGATION 
COMPANY’S TOLLS AND CHARGES. 
Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 

ham, W.): I beg to ask the President 

of the Board of Trade whether he can 
now state what steps the Board of Trade 
have taken in accordance with the 
promise given on 8th August that, 
during the Recess, the Board of Trade 
would do everything possible in the way 
of investigation, and, if possible, of 
bringing the traders and the Birmingham 

Canal Navigation Company together, 

and that if they did not succeed in that 

they would prepare a Bill for next 

Session ; and whether, in view of the 

fact that no arrengement has yet been 

arrived at, he is now in a position to 
undertake that the Government will 
introduce a Bill next Session dealing 
with the tolls and charges of the Canal 

Company, which at the present time 

press heavily and unduly on the trade 

and interests of the City of Birming- 
ham ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : A series of inter- 
views have taken place at the Board of 
Trade with the Birmingham Corporation 
and other parties interested in the Pro- 
visional Order. I regret to state that no 
agreement has been at present arrived 
at. The difficulties of negotiation have 
been very much increased by the fact 
that no reasons were given by the Com- 
mittee of this Session for their rejection 
of the Bill. I have, however, given 
directions that Mr. Pelham, who has 
been conducting recent inquiries as re- 
gards other Schedules, shall proceed to 
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Birmingham to confer with the parties 
interested. We hope he may arrive at a 
settlement. In any case, it will be my 
duty to introduce a Bill on the subject 
uext Session. 


IRREGULARITIES IN THE POST OFFICE. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General whether 
he can give a Return of the number of 
thefts of postal packets committed during 
the past 12 months, and of the numbers 
of officials dismissed for irregularity, and 
prosecuted, respectively ; whether the 
latest Regulations on the subject of 
postal orders have had any effect in 
checking the thefts of letters in course 
of transmission; and whether he will 
take further steps to protect the public 
against this form of dishonesty ? 


Mr. A. MORLEY : It would not be | 
possible to give accurately the number | 


of thefts of postal packets committed 
during the past 12 months, because 


experience shows that packets may be | 


stolen without any application for them 


being made. And as regards the number | 


of officials dismissed for irregularity and 


prosecuted respectively, a Return might, | 


no doubt, be given, but it would take 
time, and be troublesome to prepare. 
The latest Regulations have made the 
fraudulent negotiation of postal orders 
more difficult, and to this extent, no doubt, 
have tended to check the theft of letters. 
No efforts are being spared to protect the 
public from this form of dishonesty. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON: Is 
the right hon. Gentleman aware that an 
unusually large number of postmen have 
been prosecuted for theft during the past 
three months ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: No, Sir; I am not. 


LEDBURY POSTMASTERSHIP. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General whether 
he is aware that in February last the 
vacancy in the Postmastership of Led- 
bury, Herefordshire, was announced in 
the Official Circular, applications being 
invited from officials of recognised merit ; 
and that the post was bestowed on Mrs. 
J. L. Sargent, an “outsider,” with no 
official experience whatever; and whe- 
ther he will direct that these appointments 
shall, in future, be reserved for officials 
who have acquired experience of the Ser- 
vice, and who are otherwise deserving ? 
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Mr. A. MORLEY: No, Sir. It was 
not in February last that the vacancy in 
the Postmastership of Ledbury was 
announced in the Official Circular ; nor 
were applications restricted to officials 
of recognised merit. Mrs. Sargent, the 
lady upon whom I conferred the appoint- 
ment, is the widow of a highly respected 
Post Office servant of 38 years’ service, 
who had died after a long illness, during 
which his small savings had been 


Kingstown. 


swallowed up. There is no reason to 
think that, with the assistance of her 
eldest daughter, who is 23 years of age, 
she will not be able to manage the 
Ledbury Post Office ? 





DRUNKEN BRAWL NEAR STEWARTS- 
TOWN. 

Mr. MACARTNEY: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether any arrests 
have been made in connection with the 
' attack made on the house of a Protestant 
‘farmer named Edward Ruddle, in the 
townland of Upper Back, near Stewarts- 
town, County Tyrone ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: One person has 
been charged by Ruddle for an offence 
arising out of the alleged house attack, 
‘and Ruddle has himself been charged 
with an assault on the same occasion, 
Both cases have been sent for trial 
before Sessions. Although it transpired 
at the Petty Sessions that Party expres- 
sions were used on both sides, one of the 
parties cursing the Pope and the other 
King William, there appears to be good 
ground for believing that the whole affair 
was the outcome of a drunken brawl. 


CARLISLE PIER, KINGSTOWN. 

Mr. MACARTNEY: I beg to ask 
ithe Secretary to the Treasury whether 
| provision has been made in the Estimates 
|for the ensuing year to complete the 
| work at Carlisle Pier ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham) : 
The Estimate for Public Works and 
Buildings, Ireland, for 1894-5, is not yet 
before me, but I can assure the hon. Mem- 
ber that the Board of Works are fully alive 
to the desirability of certain improvements 
at the Carlisle Pier, Kings- town. 

Mr. MACARTNEY: Do I under- 
stand the right hon. Gentleman to give a 











pledge on behalf of the Board of Works 


,% complete these works ? 
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*Sir J. T. HIBBERT : No, Sir; but 
my wishes are that the Board of Works 
should give every consideration to the 
subject. 


HOLY TRINITY SCHOOLS, WHITEHAVEN. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON: I 
beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education 
whether his attention has been drawn 
to the following letter, written on Ist 
September, 1891, by the Education De- 
partment to the managers of Holy 
Trinity Schools, Whitehaven : 

“Where the average sum received for fees 
and books and other purposes together in the 
school year ended Ist January, 1891, exceed 
10s., the managers’ liberty of char-ing for 
books is not restricted by the acceptance of the 
Fee Grant ;” 
whether he is aware that on this under- 
standing the managers accepted the Fee 
Grant; whether, on 27th November, 
1893, the Department wrote to the 
managers informing them that the liberty 
of charging for books was restricted by 
the acceptance of the Fee Grant, and no 
longer legal ; whether the illegality of a 
charge for books depends on Articles 8 
and 85 of the Code of 1882; and, if not, 
on what Code or Statute does the De- 
partment rely ; whether the practice of 
charging for books has been continuously 
and invariably recognised as legal by the 
Department from 1882 to 1893; and 
whether he will obtain the opinion of the 
Law Officers of the Crown both as to the 
alleged illegality of the practice of the 
Department up to 1893, and as to the 
legality of the present disallowance of 
such charge for books ? 


Mr. ACLAND: The letter from the 
Education Department of the Ist Sep- 
tember, 1891, is correctly quoted in the 
hon. Member’s question, but not that of 
the 27th November, 1893, which was 
only a covering letter enclosing a copy of 
Memorandum 1. The contents of that 
Memorandum are already well known to 
him. I have already explained that the 
present Rules of the Department as re- 
gards payment for the use of books de- 
pend on Articles 8 and 85 (a) of the pre- 
sent Code. The practice of charging for 
books may under certain circumstances 
be legal, but a school cannot receive a 
grant if it excludes children on account 
of their not paying such a charge. I do 
not think there is any need to take the 
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opinion of the Law Officers, as sug- 
gested. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON: The 
right hon. Gentleman must be aware that 
the legality of the proceedings of his 
Department is questioned. Can he tell 
me how the point is to be settled if 
he declines to lay the matter before the 
Law Officers of the Crown? Does he 
expect the managers of the schools to 
bring the matter before the Courts of 
Law ? 

Mr. ACLAND: I have already ex- 
plained more than once that the Code 
on which this depends was the Code of 
the late Vice President—the Code of 
1890. If the hon. Member thinks that 
Code is wrong he can move an Address 
to the Crown next Session. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON : Then 
did I misunderstand the right hon. Gen- 
tleman ? JI thought he said it depended 
on Article 8 of the Code of 1882. 

Mr. ACLAND: The Code of each 
year supersedes the Code of the preceding 
year. I have not altered the Code of 
the late Vice President in this respect. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Are we to 
understand that because this Code was 
ordained by the late Government the 
right hon. Gentleman does not hold him- 
self responsible for it ? 

Mr. ACLAND: I said nothing of 
the kind. 


THE TEA ROOM IN THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 

Mr. TOMLINSON : I beg toask the 
First Commissioner of Works whether 
his attention has been directed to the con- 
dition of the old table now in the Tea 
Room, understood tc be the table of the old 
House of Commons; and whether he will 
see that means are taken to prevent this 
interesting relic of antiquity from falling 
into decay ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Every care 
will be taken, and has been taken, of 
this table, and the hon. Gentleman may 
be satisfied that its condition will not be 
neglected. 

Mr. TOMLINSON: Is the right 
hon. Gentleman aware that at present 
part of the table is in a very dilapidated 
condition, and requires immediate atten- 
tion ? 


[No answer was given. ] 





— 
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DENOMINATIONAL EDUCATION IN 
GUERNSEY. 

Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) : 
I beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education 
whether the law lately passed by a large 
majority in the States of Guernsey, 
securing a denominational education to 
the children in the public elementary 
schools of the Island, has yet received 
the assent of Her Majesty ? 

*Mr. ACLAND: I am informed that 
the law on education lately passed in the 
States of Guernsey received the assent 
of Her Majesty at the Council held on 
the 12th of this month. 

Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Notts., 
Mansfield): I beg to ask whether it is 
not the case that this Bill was before the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 
and whether objectors to the measure 
were afforded an opportunity to state 
their objections ? 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I 
should also like to know whether this 
law was not passed by a practically 
Home Rule Parliament in that Island, 
and whether the Queen in Council was 
not necessarily obliged to give consent to 


the action of that Legislature ? 


*Mr. ACLAND: The matter was 
considered by the Committee of the Privy 
Council for the Channel Islands, and that 
Committee took the view that the States, 
having passed this law by a large majority, 
the Privy Council were not called upon 
in any way to interfere. 

Mr. BARTLEY: How was it that 
the law did not receive the Royal Assent 
until nine months after it had been 
passed ? 

Mr. ACLAND: I assume that the 
delay was due to the time given to the 
objectors to present their Petitions, and 
to be heard. 

Mr. MACARTNEY : Was the action 
of the Privy Council in accordance with 
the general practice ? 

Mr. ACLAND: Yes, I believe so 


COMMERCIAL TREATY WITH SPAIN. 

Sir R. TEMPLE: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether he can lay upon the 
Table any Papers relating to the recent 
negotiations with Spain on the subject 
of the proposed Commercial Treaty with 
that country ? 





Sir E. GREY: One Paper relating 
to a commercial agreement with Spain 
has been laid upon the Table; subse- 
quent negotiations with reference to a 
Treaty have not reached a stage at which 
it would be possible to lay Papers with 
regard to them. 


SUNDAY MEETINGS IN TRAFALGAR 
SQUARE, 

Mr. BARTLEY: On behalf of the 
hon. Member for Preston (Mr. Hanbury), 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether bis atten- 
tion has been drawn to the disturbances 
and arrests on consecutive Sundays by 
attempted meetings at Trafalgar Square ; 
and whether he proposes to make any 
alterations in the Rules of such meetings, 
to prevent loss and inconvenience to the 
adjacent inhabitants ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I am informed by 
the police that there was no disorder of 
any moment in Trafalgar Square on the 
consecutive Sundays referred to. Two 
men in all were taken into custody on 
December 3 and December 17 for dis- 
orderly conduct in the streets. There 
have been no other arrests. I have re- 
ceived no complaint of any kind from 
any of the inhabitants in the Square or 
its neighbourhood of any loss or incon- 
venience, and I see no reason for alter- 
ing the existing Regulations, which have 
worked quite satisfactorily. 


ATTENDANCE UNDER THE 
FREE EDUCATION ACT. 

Mr. BARTLEY : I beg to ask the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Edueation whether it is a fact, 
as stated by a deputation that waited on 
him, that since the passing of the Free 
Education Act the average attendance has 
fallen from 77°6 per cent. to 77°2 per 
cent., and the average number of children 
over 10 years of age has only risen from 
33°4 per cent. to 33°5 per cent. ; and 
when the Education Department proposes 
to take any further steps to enforce at- 
tendance ? 

Mr. ACLAND: In the Inspection 
year 1891-2 the percentage of children in 
attendance to the number on the registers 
fell to 77°3 as compared with 77-7 in the 
preceding year, and that of children over 
10 to 33°4 as compared with 33°6. The 
statistics for that year were necessarily 
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| inconclusive, since the Free Education 
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Act was only in operation for part of 
that year. The full effect of that Act 
is shown by the statistics for 1892-3, and 
I find that the percentage of attendance 
has risen from 77°3 to nearly 80, and 
that of children over 10 from 33°4 to 
341. The age of exemption from school 
attendance was by an Act of the present 
Sessiou raised to 11 years. I do not see 
my way at the present moment to any 
further legislation on the subject of 
school attendance. 


POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANK. 

Mr. BARTLEY: I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General whether he has 
circulated a very popular tract, or leaflet, 
to every household in the Kingdom, 
showing the advantages afforded by the 
recent changes in the Post Office Savings 
Bank ; and, if he has not done so, 
whether he will consider the advisability 
of so doing ? | 

Mr. A. MORLEY: A leaflet, in a\ 


popular form, showing the advantages | 
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Staff as are liable to recall to duty in case 
of emergency: have had the new titles con- 
ferred upon them which were bestowed 
on full-pay officers by the Warrant of 
1891. 


Magistracy. 


SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 

Mr. BARTLEY: I beg to ask the 
First Commissioner of Works whether 
any account is to be taken in the 1894-5 
Estimates for the completion of the South 
Kensington Museum, the plans of which 
were obtained three years ago? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I have 
nothing to add to the answer I gave a few 
days ago on the same question. 

Mr. BARTLEY: But is not the 
question a different one, and was not the 
former answer given when but few Mem- 
bers were in the House ? 

[No answer was given. } 


THE KILLARNEY CROFTER 
SETTLEMENT. 
Mr. BARTLEY: I beg to ask the 


which have been obtained by the new | Secretary for Scotland how many of the 
Savings Banks Act, has been prepared, | Killarney settlers’ lands bave been sold 
aod will be sent out to the depositors in| by the Local Municipality in conse- 
the Post Office Savings Bank through _ quence of the non-payment of the muni- 


the medium of their deposit books. | cipal taxes; whether this took place 
These books are examined and returned | after a satisfactory harvest ; what is the 
in large numbers at this period of the | amount of loss; and whether any part of 
year. In addition to this leaflet, posters | it is likely to be recovered ultimately ? 

and window bills, drawing special atten-;| THe SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
tion to the principal features of the new | LAND (Sir G. Trevetyan, Glasgow, 
Act, have already been sent out for | Bridgeton) : Thirty-five lots of land have 


exhibition at the 11,000 Post Office | 
Savings Banks. 
Mr. BARTLEY: May I ask if the 

right hon. Gentleman is aware that the 

late Mr. Faweett, when a considerable 

alteration was made in the regulations of 
the Post Office Savings Bank, sent a 

popular Circular to every house in the 

country ? Inorder to increase the facilities 

for thrift, will the right hon. Gentleman 

follow that example ? 


Mr. A. MORLEY : I will inquire. 


THE ARMY MEDICAL SERVICE. 
Mr. BARTLEY: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether any 
change has this year been made in the 
emoluments, foreign service, arrange- 
ments, titles, or other conditions of the 
Army Medical Service ? 
*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The only change during the year 1893 is 
that such retired officers of the Medical 
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been bought in by the Local Munici- 
pality in consequence of the non-payment 
of municipal taxes. The owners remain 
on the land at present, and the lands can 
be redeemed within a year, on payment 
of 10 per cent. over the sum due, or 
within two years on payment of 20 per 
ceut. The unpaid taxes vary from two 
dollars to 111 dollars. The harvest, I 
believe, was a fairly satisfactory one. 


THE IRISH MAGISTRACY. 

Mr. BARTLEY: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether any Magistrates 
appointed in Ireland since August, 1892, 
were among those who were put in 
prison under the Protection of Persons 
and Property Act of 1881 without 
trial ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland is not aware that any 
person has been appointed to the Com- 
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mission of the Peace since August, 1892, 
who had been imprisoned under the Act 
mentioned in the question. 

Mr. BARTLEY : Can the right hon. 
Gentleman say as a fact that nobody has 
been appointed who was imprisoned under 
that Act ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: It would be very 
easy for the hon. Member to ascertain in 
a day or two, because a Return has been 
moved for by the hon. Member for Cavan 
giving a list of the Justices of the Peace 
in Ireland, and that list can be compared 
with a list already before Parliament 
showing the names of the persons arrested 
under the Act. 


PAUPERISM AND THE COAL STRIKE. 

Mr. TOMLINSON : I beg to ask the 
President of the Local Government 
Board whether he ¢an lay upon the 
Table any Return of statistics showing 
the effect of the recent coal agitation on 
the pauperism of the districts affected ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
FowLer, Wolverhampton, E.): The 
monthly Returns of Pauperism which 
are presented to Parliament show in 


respect of each week the number of 
persons in receipt of indoor and outdoor 
relief respectively in each Division of 
England and Wales iu 1893 as compared 


with 1892. The Returns forthe months 
July to September have been issued. 
The Return for October will be issued 
immediately, and that for November will 
be presented in the course of two or 
three weeks from the present time. The 
Returns furnished to the Local Govern- 
ment Board, whilst they give the facts 
as to the number of persons in receipt of 
relief, do not afford the means of stating 
to what extent the increase of pauperism 
is attributable to causes in connection 
with the coal agitation. 

Mr. TOMLINSON: Does not the 
right hon. Gentleman intend to take any 
special action to obtain information in 
respect of this ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: When the 
Returns are presented, then will be the 
time to determine if any special infor- 
mation is required to be obtained. 


THE UNFUNDED DEBT. 
Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston): I beg 
to ask the Chaucellor of the Exchequer 
whether the Unfuuded Debt has been 
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reduced since Ist April last ; and, if so, 
to what extent ? 

Sr W. HARCOURT : The reduction 
in the nominal Unfunded Debt is £80,000, 
but the debt held by the public is 
£648,000 less than in April last, £568,000 
having been transferred to the National 
Debt Commissioners. 


THE VOLUNTEER DECORATION. 

Mr. W. LONG (Liverpool, West 
Derby) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether the medal for non- 
commissioned officers of the Volunteers 
is to be made of bronze ; and, if so, is he 
prepared to reconsider the decision, in 
order that all the Volunteer decorations 
shall be of the same metal ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
As I have already said in answer to 
questions on this subject, the nature and 
conditions of this decoration are still 
under consideration. 


RIDES IN HYDE PARK. 

Mr. W. LONG: I beg to ask the 
First Commissioner of Works whether he 
can see his way to extending Rotten 
Row so as to connect the two rides on the 
north and south sides of Hyde Park ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I take it 
the question means the extension of the 
rides from Rotten Row through Ken- 
sington Gardens. I am not prepared to 
make such an extension. 


BOARD SCHOOL FOR WOKING. 

Mr. COMBE (Surrey, Chertsey): I 
beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education whe- 
ther he still proposes to put the rate- 
payers of Woking to the expense of a 
Board school capable of seating 200 
children, whereas sitting room is already 
provided for all but 15 of the children, 
and the Vicar has offered to provide room 
for 25 ? 

Mr. ACLAND: The hon. Member is 
mistaken in attributing to me the proposal 
alleged in his question. I understand 
that negotiations have been proceeding 
between the School Board and the Vicar 
respecting the granting to the Board of 
new leases of the schvols now occupied 
by them. If an agreement is arrived at 
it will not be necessary for the Board to 
provide any further school places, except 
possibly a small school for infants, to 
relieve the present pressure on the infant 
department of the Westfield School ? 
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RETURNS AS TO THE UNEMPLOYED. 


Mr. HOWARD (Middlesex, Totten- 
ham): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether his attention 
has been called to the statement in The 
Labour Gazette of December, that as 
concerns the numbers of the Trade 
Societies making Returns, the proportion 
of the unemployed has slightly fallen, 
and at the end of the month (November), 
for the first time during the year, this 
proportion was lower than at the corre- 
sponding period of 1892; and whether 
this remark applies to the whole coun- 
try ? 

*Mr. MUNDELLA: Yes, Sir. I am 
informed that it does so apply for the 
Trade Societies making Returns. 


“THE PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES.” 

Mr. BARTLEY : I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury whether the 
recommendations on reporting the De- 
bates in this House are to be carried out ; 
and, if so, when ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: I am not ina 
position to say more than I did on Friday 
last. 1 told the hon. Member on Friday 
last that I could not promise him an 
answer before the end of the Session. 

Mr. BARTLEY: Has no change 
taken place since the last meeting of the 
House ? 


[No answer was given. ] 


THE SALARIES OF THE LAW OFFICERS 
OF THE CROWN, 

Mr. BARTLEY: On behalf of the 
hon. Member for Preston (Mr. Hanbury), 
I beg to ask the Attorney General if he 
can state whether the effect of the change 
introduced by the present Government in 
respect to the remuneration by salary, 
fees, and otherwise of the Attorney and 
Solicitor General was, during the 12 
months immediately following the change, 
an economy to the public or otherwise ; 
and what was the actual remuneration at 
the public expense of each of these legal 
officers during the 12 months preceding 
and the 12 months following the altera- 
tions ? 

Tur SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
J. Riasy, Forfar) (who replied) said : I 
have to ask the hon. Member to postpone 
the question, as I am not in possession 
of the facts which would enable me to 
answer it now. 
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Mr. BARTLEY : Can the hon. and 
learned Gentleman say when the Attorney 
General will condescend to come back ? 

[No answer was given. ] 


THE DURATION OF PARLIAMENTS. 

Sir A. ACLAND-HOOD: I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury when 
it is intended to bring in the Bill for 
shortening the duration of Parliaments, 
mentioned in the Speech from the 
Throne ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Grapstons, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian): The Government 
have no expectation of being able to in- 
troduce during the present Session the 
Bill for shortening Parliaments: 

Sir A. ACLAND-HOOD: May I 
ask whether this measure was not one of 
the three mentioned in the Queen’s 
Speech to be introduced promptly, and 
whether we are to take in future, on the 
high authority of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, that promptly means within 15 
months ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I sup- 
pose all the measures mentioned in the 
Queen’s Speech are invariably introduced 
into Parliament with a view to being 
dealt with promptly ; but Governments 
are human, and, being human, they are 
liable to disappointment like other people, 
and that disappointment has been en- 
dured by the present Government in 
regard to the passage of Bills during the 
present Session. 

Mr. BARTLEY : Can the right hon. 
Gentleman give the name of any measure 
mentioned in the Queen’s Speech that 
will be dealt with promptly ? 


[No answer was given. ] 


BLUE BOOKS FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 

Mr. FISHER (Fulham): I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether, having regard to the supreme 
importance of a knowledge among all 
classes of the conditions of industrial and 
social life, and to the opportunities 
afforded by Free Public Libraries of 
studying such conditions by means of the 
Reports and statistics issued by Govern- 
meut Departments, he will make such 
financial provision as will secure the 
presentation to all Free Public Libraries 
of such Blue Books and Parliamentary 
Papers as may be applied for from time 
to time by the Library Commissioners ? 
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Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: In answer 
to this question, I have to say that 
arrangements have been in operation 
since 1886 whereby any Public Library | 
is supplied gratuitously with any Parlia- | 
mentary Papers for which it might 
apply to the Stationery Office. The ex- 
pense of doing this is charged to a special 
sub-head in the Stationery Vote. A 
small sum, which is amply sufficient for 
the purpose, has been yearly provided on 
that account. 


SIR GERALD PORTAL’S REPORT ON 
UGANDA. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether he can now state when the 
Report and recommendations of Sir 
Gerald Portal, with regard to Uganda, 
will be laid upon the Table; and when 
the Government will be in a position to 
make a statement on the subject ? 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 


Report of Sir Gerald Portal has been now 
for some days in the hands of Her 
Majesty’s Government ; but the subject is 
a very important one, and the situation 
which it presents is a very complex one, 
there being other parties on the ground 


besides Her Majesty’s Government in the 
neighbourhood of Uganda; and although 
I can safely say that there will be no 
needless or avoidable delay on the part of 
the Government, I am not able at present 
to say in these circumstances when the 
question will be in a state of ripeness to 
be brought before this House, either by 
the presentation of Papers or by a state- 
ment on the subject, which my right hon. 
Friend not unnaturally looks for. 


SATURDAY SITTINGS, 

Mr. BARTLEY: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether it is 
proposed that the House shall sit on 
Saturday next ; and, if so, at what hour 
will it meet and adjourn ? 

Mr. W. E.GLADSTONE : I observe | 
that this question refers to next Satur- | 
day alone, and with regard to that day 
the Government have no intention of 
proposing a Sitting. 


THE DUKE OF SAXE-COBURG’S 
REVENUES. 
Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : I beg to 
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Her Majesty’s Government showing the 
amount of the revenues which H.R.H. 
the Duke of Edinburgh derives from his 
Duchy of Saxe-Coburg, to which he has 
now succeeded ; and whether he will lay 
before this House any information placed 
before Her Majesty’s Government in re- 
spect of this matter ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Her 
Majesty’s Government have no official 
information upon the subject of the re- 
venues of Saxe-Coburg, and in their 
opinion—and I think the House will 
share that opinion—it would not be ex- 
pedient that either the Government or 
the House of Commons should make it a 
subject of public inquisition. 


MAILS FOR THE MAURITIUS. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON: I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General whe- 
ther he can inform the House if the 
mails to the Mauritius are carried from 
Marseilles by the French Messageries 
Maritimes, and whether that company 
receives a subsidy out of the Colonial 
Revenues ; and, if so, whether the Go- 
vernment, in consideration of the damage 
which may arise by allowing the direct 
postal communication between a Colony 
and the Mother Country to remain solely 
in foreign hands, will make arrange- 
ments by which at least an alternative 
communication may be kept up by means 
of British steamers ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : Mails for Mau- 
ritius are carried from Marseilles by the 
steamers of the Messageries Maritimes ; 
and it is understood that that company 
receives a subsidy from the Mauritius 
Goverument. An _ alternative service 
by British steamers running under Im- 
perial and Colonial contracts already 
exists by way of Colombo. By that line 
mails for Mauritius are sent from Lon- 
don once in four weeks; and there are 
other opportunities of sending mails from 
England to Mauritius by British steamers 
throughout 


H.M.S. “ RESOLUTION.” 

CommanvER BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) : May I ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury whether there is any 
Minister present who can give the House 
some information as to the behaviour of 
Her Majesty’s ship Resolution in the 
heavy gale in the Bay of Biscay, as 


ther any information has been laid before — in the newspapers within the 
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last few days ? Members of the House 
of Commons and the public are naturally 
somewhat anxious about the behaviour 
of this vessel. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : I am not 
aware that such information can be given 
in the absence of my right hon. Friend 
and my hon. Friend the Secretary to the 
Admiralty and the Civil Lord, which, I 
presume, must be owing to some unfore- 
seen and special cause. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Is it a 
fact that the Secretary to the Admiralty 
and the Civil Lord have resigned in con- 
sequence of the speech of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer last week ? 


[ No answer was given. ] 


NEW MEMBER SWORN. 


Joseph Francis Leese, esquire, Q.C., 
for North East Lancashire (Accrington 
Division). 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL.—(No. 274.) 


commiTTEE. [ Progress, 22nd December. | 


[TWENTY-FIFTH NIGHT. ] 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 19 (Election and Qualification 
of Guardians). 


[The Derury Cuarrman (Sir J. Gold- 
smid) in the Chair. ] 


*Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN called 
on Mr. Whiteley. 

Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Notts, 
Mansfield): I beg to ask whether the 
Committee, having decided that there 
shall be no ex officio or nominated Guar- 
dians, it is now in Order to submit a 
series of Amendments which would in- 
volve the appointment of such Guardians ? 

Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: The 
Amendmént is in Order, 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, he 
wished to move the Amendment in the 
absence of the hon. Member for Stock- 
port (Mr. Whiteley) as follows :— 

In page 12, line 30, at end, to insert the 
words “except that the Council of a municipal 
borough shall be entitled to elect not less than 
three nor more than seven representatives 


upon the Board of Guardians of any Union in 
which the borough is situated, and such repre- 


Commander Bethell 
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sentatives shall be elected annually, and their 
number shall be fixed by the Local Government 
Board.” 


It seemed to him that the clause as 
framed did not give sufficient attention 
to those Unions formed partly out of 
urban districts—which included muni- 
cipal boroughs—and partly out of the 
surrounding rural areas. There were 
many cases of that kind, and the position 
of many of these combined Unions was 
one that did not give satisfaction at the 
present time. A little later on on this 
clause he (Mr. Tomlinson) proposed to 
move a further Amendment having refer- 
ence to the position of Unions of this 
kind, but the present proposal was, he 
thought, the first attempt to deal with 
the subject. The right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board must be familiar with the constitu- 
tion of these Unions, and must also be 
aware of the fact that at the present 
moment in many cases the urban half of 
these Unions, considered from the point 
of view either of population and rateable 
value, was very much under-represented. 
That might, perhaps, have been a matter 
of less importance under the existing 
constitution of these bodies than it would 
be under the Bill if it became law, 
because owing to plural voting and other 
causes it might very well be that those 
who had large interests in the boroughs 
that formed part of these Unions had 
also been well represented in the outlying 
districts. But when, under the Bill, the 
constitution of Boards of Guardians was 
put on the footing of household suffrage 
with the “ One Man One Vote ” principle, 
it was obvious that the rural parts of 
composite Unions of this kind would be 
much more local in the elements of their 
constitution than they were now. ‘Take 
the case of the Preston Union. There 
was a great preponderance both in popu- 
tion and rateable value in that part of the 
Union which comprised the borough of 
Preston, and even in the rural parts of 
the Union there was an urban element 
which ought to be taken into account. 
In the Preston Union at present what 
was called the parish of Preston sent 16 
representatives tothe Board of Guardians. 
‘lhe rural part outside the parish sent 24. 
More than half of the population, includ- 
ing a good deal more than half the rate- 
able value, only returned 16 Guardians 
as aguinst the 24 of the smaller and less 
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important part of the Union. There was 
here a great disproportion, and there was 
no security in the Bill as to the mode in 
which the urban parts of a combined 
Union were to exercise their powers. 
Was the township to be taken as a 
whole, or was it to be divided into wards. 
If into wards, what was to be their size ? 
The township of Preston for Union pur- 
poses was divided into six wards, and for 
municipal purposes it was divided into 
14 wards. Some of the municipal wards 
were outside the township, and the 
boundaries of the township and tie 
boroughs differed very greatly. Still, it 
happened that the wards forming the 
urban part of the Preston Union were 
entirely different from those which con- 
stituted the municipal horoughs or Par- 
liamentary boroughs. It seemed to him, 
from listening to these Debates, that it 
was the intention of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board to assimilate to a great 
extent the local government constituen- 
cies. But he could see no provision in 
the Bill for dealing with the case of the 
parish. That point, however, had no 
particular bearing on the Amendment 
before the Committee. The Local Go- 
vernment Board had power, on receipt of 
a Memorial, to alter the area of represen- 
tation and redress grievances of this 
kind, but that power was exercised in so 
limited a manner that the grievances of 
which he complained would be greater in 
the future under the Bill than they were 
now. If the Amendment were carried it 
would have the effect of redressing these 
grievances ; and it would have another 
effect. He supposed that one of the 
objects which the Government had in 
view was that whatever improvements 
were effected in the administration of 
Poor Law relief they should be accom- 
panied by due regard to economy of ad- 
ministration of the funds. The inhabi- 
tants of a borough had constantly before 
them the burden of the rates, which was 
very heavy, and which, very often, was 
increasing. If the Municipality had the 
power of placing on the Board of 
Guardians persons who would bring to 
the discharge of their duties a practical 
knowledge of the actual burdens of the 
rates as they were found to press on the 
localities, the assistance of such members 
would not merely be a great advantage 
in the administration of the Poor Law, 
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but it would be a great advantage as 
tending to bring about economy. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 12, line 30, after the word “ Guar- 
dians,” to insert the words “Except that the 
Council of a municipal borough shall be en- 
titled to elect not less than three nor more than 
seven representatives upon the Board of Guar- 
dians of any Union in which the borough is 
situated, and such representatives shall be 
elected annually, and their number shall be 
fixed by the Local Government Board.” — (Vr. 
Tomlinson.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Tne PRESIDENT or tut LOCAL 

GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow Ler, Wolverhampton, E.) said, that 
the sub-section on which this Amendment 
was moved provided that “ There shall 
be no ex officio or nominated Guardians.” 
The hon. Member proposed an exception 
to the principle of the sub-section as far 
as municipal boroughs were concerned. 
He proposed that such boroughs should 
be entitled to elect not less than three 
nor more than seven representatives upon 
the Board of Guardians of any Union in 
which the borough was situated. He 
could conceive that a case might be 
made out and strong arguments used 
—the weight of which he had never 
disputed—for the application of this 
principle to rural parishes and ulso 
to County Councils. Certainly if a 
Municipal Borough Council had the right 
to elect Guardians a County Council 
ought to have it. But the House, he 
might say unanimously—because there 
was no Division, the Amendment being 
withdrawn—refused to mix up County 
Councils with Boards of Guardians. 
That being so, he submitted that there 
was no case for mixing up municipal 
boroughs with Boards of Guardians. 
The case of Preston would be in no 
way alterel by the passing of this 
clause, except that the borough would 
be deprived of its ex officio members 
of the Board of Guardians. He doubted 
whether Preston was not one of those 
places in which the ex officio never 
attended the meetings of the Board of 
Guardians. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, they had 
had valuable assistance from the ex 
officios ou the Board. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he was 
glad to hear it, but the present Amend- 
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ment would not replace that assistance 
even if it were carried. It would merely 
allow the representatives of the same 
constituencies who would elect the 
Board of Guardians to put a number of 
members on the Boards by a second 
election. That seemed to him a violation 
of the principle of this sub-section, and 
one which the Government could not 
accept. As to the other points referred 
to by the hon. Member, such as the dis- 
tribution of boroughs into wards, they 
were not dealt with in the Bill, nor ought 
they to be. That was a matter of exist- 
ing law. The Local Government Board, 
by the powers they possessed, was con- 
stantly adjusting these matters. He 
thought the Borough of Preston was 
pretty fairly represented; and if it had 
any grievance, and the Town Council 


Local Government 


would make a representation to the Local | 


Government Board, that grievance would 
be at once taken into consideration and 
investigated on its merits. But that had 
nothing to do with the Amendment 
before the Committee. The Committee 
had decided that there should be no 
ex officio or nominated Guardians. It 


was not intended to make an exception 


to that rule, and, even if it were, this 
would be the last case in which the 
exception would be applied. 

*Sir F. S. POWELL (Wigan) said, 
that in the case of Wigan the number of 
Guardians belonging to the borough 
townships in proportion to those belong- 
ing to the out townships was inade- 
quate and insufficient. He was aware 
there was a law which enabled the Local 
Government Board to make an adequate 
adjustment ; but that law, he thought, had 


not been properly administered, and he | 
hoped the result of this Debate would be | 
to draw the attention of the Department | 
to the defect and induce them to exercise | 


their powers more vigorously. The evil 
was as great when they had the borough 
surrounded by urban districts as when 
they had it surrounded by rural districts. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) 
said, the assumption with which the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board concluded his 
speech was one he must take decided 
exception to. The right hon. Gentleman 
had said the Committee had already 
arrived at a decision that there should be 
no ex officio or nominated Guardians. 


Now, that appeared to him (Mr. Lowther) 
Mr. H. H. Fowler 
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| to strike at the root of all consideration 
| by the House of Commons of Bills in 
|Committee of the Whole House. The 
right hon. Gentleman must be aware that 
the laying down of a proposition like that, 
separated from the text, if it were to be 
held to debar the Committee from intro- 
ducing modifications or a proviso to the 
clause, would go, as he said, entirely at 
the root of the consideration of the 
amendment of Bills in Committee. The 
fact was, that those words which the right 
hon. Gentleman had drawn their attention 
to merely provided that there should be 
no ex officio or nominated Guardians, and 
the House was perfectly entitled, as a 
matter of common sense, to introduce a 
proviso or qualification under which 
exceptions should be made. He was 
astonisbed that the right hou. Gentleman 
should have made such a_ statement, 
because he had already, on more than one 
oceasion, had to introduce important 
modifications into his own proposals. He 
was now laying down a doctrine which 
would render a good deal of his own 
/assistance in Committee absolutely dis- 
orderly. As to the Amendment, he (Mr. 
Lowther) thought it had hardly been 
fairly dealt with by the right hon. 
Gentleman. It was not that the hon. 
Member thought that the persons that he 
suggested should have the power of 
nomination would select better Guardians 
than could be selected in other ways, but 
because he thought—and had made good 
his point—that the urban element in 
certain Unions would be inadequately 
represented. In parts of the country 
there were cases where the boot was on 
the other leg, and in those cases he (Mr. 
Lowther) would be prepared to ask the 
assistance of the hon Gentleman and 
those who thought with him in obtain- 
ing justice for the rural community. 
| Inequalities might be produced, and 
|it would be desirable to deal with 
|them. There was another point well 
| worthy the consideration of the Com- 
;mittee. The right hon. Gentleman 
| the President of the Local Government 
Board said—* You will be no worse off 
under my Bill than you are already.” 
That was substantially the answer the 
right hon. Gentleman thought sufficient 
| to deal with the position of the hon. 
_Member for Preston. He (Mr. Lowther), 
on the other hand, said that the right 
hon. Gentleman was aggravating every 
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inequality that existed, because the Guar- | adopted, but the Amendments he would 


dians of the future—those elected by the 
rural portion of the Union—they were 
led to think would be differently consti- 
tuted to what they were now. The 
urban community might well think that 
they should not be called on to place their 
interests under the guidance of raw 
hands, of whose efforts of statesmanship 
they might not be disposed to form a 
very high estimate. He thought his hon. 
Friend had shown that there were parts 
of the country which required special 
consideration, and it was no answer to 
say that there were other parts of the 
country where such a requirement did 
not exist. When the occasion arose, he 





shoula be certainly prepared to call on | 


the Representatives of urban communities 


to vote with Members for rural districts, | 


in order to prevent their representation 
being swamped by the large towns. 
hoped no more would be heard of the 
argument that the Committee was pre- 
eluded from giving its attention to any 
proposal made upon its merits. It was 
the bounden duty of Members to bestow 
their attention upon all proposals which 
were submitted to their consideration. 
He hoped that all those which were 
brought forward would be, like that of 
his hon. Friend, founded on personal 
knowledge and experience, and that no 
effort would be made to prevent the Com- 
mittee from properly discussing them. 
Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) re- 
marked that the Amendment would cover 
a great number of those districts where 
fears were particularly felt about the 
effect of the Bill. In a great number of 
the more populous districts, especially in 
London, there was no doubt that the 
elections would turn upon Party issues. 
When the right hon. Gentleman said that 
the Committee had already settled that 
there should be no ex officio or nominated 
Guardians, he went beyond the strict 
facts, because he (Mr. H. H. Fowler) 
had himself an Amendment on the Paper 
providing that Boards of Guardians 
should be empowered to nominate the 
chairman and vice-chairman from out- 
side. As the right hon. Gentleman had 
thus given way upon the question of 
nomination, surely hon. Members ought 
to use their best endeavours to make the 
nomination as effective as possible. He 





prefer had all been refused by the Go- 
vernment and negatived. The Amend- 
ment had no relation to any sort of class 
interest. The Municipal Council was 
elected, and would be independent of the 
passing currents of popularity in the 
district. A Municipal Body might, after 
all, be supposed to entertain broader 
views than a Board of Guardians. It 
would have a larger area to work upon, 
and would be able to select men of higher 
culture and wider experience than a 
Board of Guardians. Inasmuch as the 
persons selected were only to act for one 
year, aud the number was to be fixed by 
the Local Government Board, a certain 
amount of protection against mistaken 
action was afforded by the Amendment 
itself. It was really a very small matter 


|for the Government to give way upon. 
He | 
| 


It had been pointed out that the chair- 
man and vice-chairman wouid very 
sellom be selected from outside by a 
Board of Guardians, and he submitted 
that even if this were otherwise much 
better members would be obtained under 
the present Amendment than if the pro- 
posal of the Government were adopted. 
He therefore hoped that the Amendment 
would be pressed to a Division. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): Iam not myself very strongly 
in favour of the Amendment now before 
the Committee, although I do not think 
itis open to the objection which has been 
taken by my right hon. Friend. It cer- 
tainly cannot be out of Order after we 
have decided on a positive proposition to 
propose exceptions and provisoes to it. 
Moreover, I would say that if we were 
over-ru.ed in regard to that matter, and 
it were held to have been decided that 
there should be no nominated or ex officio 
Guardians, that would not prevent us 
providing for a different form of 
electing Guardians. The Guardians 
proposed to be added by this 
Amendment are elected Guardiaus— 
elected by an outside authority, which 
itself is elected upon a most democratic 
franchise. It would not, therefore, be 
proper to call members elected in this 
way ex officio or nominated members. I 
do not suppose that those who have sup- 
ported this Amendment or proposed 
similar Amendmeuts are really in favour 


did not think the proposal of his hon. of ex officio or nominated Guardians on 


Friend was the best that could be| their merits. 


VOL, XX. [rourtn sertgs.] 


I quite realise that such 


O 
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Guardians would not have the full con- 
fidence of their colleagues, and their 
mode of appointment would be constantly 
against them. When they differed from 
their colleagues the general body of 
members would pay less attention to their 
views than to the views of the elected 
Guardians, on the ground that they did 
not constitute proper representatives. 
Therefore, I feel that the ex officio or 
nominated Guardians would have very 
little force indeed. But what is the 
reason that has led to the introduction of 
this and a great number of other Amend- 
ments? It is the fear—which I do not 
think my right hon. Friend (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler) himself will say he does not 
share, at all events, to some extent—that, 
under circumstances which we can easily 
auticipate, a body elected by a vast ma- 
jority of persons who either pay no rates 
directly or who pay a very small propor- 
tion of the rates, will be tempted, partly 
through ignorance and partly, perhaps, in 
consequence of bad advice, to so ad- 
minister the Poor Law as to bring back 
all the evils against which the Act of 
1834 was supposed to be directed. Does 
anyone in this House think that this is 
not a possible or even a probable danger ? 
I have been sitting for more than 12 
months upon a Commission appointed by 
my right hon. Friend (Mr. H. H. Fowler) 
to consider the administration of Poor 
Law relief in regard to the aged and 
other matters in connection with their 
treatment. Although we are not em- 
powered, or, in fact, intended to inquire 
into the administration of the Poor Law 
generally, one thing that has come out 
strongly in the course of the inquiry is the 
unreasonable prejudice that exists against 
what is called the strict administration of 
the Poor Law. We have found in a great 
many districts in this country a strong 
feeling in favour of lavish outdoor relief. 
The argument, of course, applies with 


greater strength with regard to the aged | of the Poor Law which it involves. 
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rience that that feeling is showing itself 
in agitations connected with the elections 
of Boards of Guardians, and I say there 
are circumstances under which the feeling 
might become a very powerful considera- 
tion in connection with the election of 
Boards of Guardians as they are proposed 
to be elected under the Bill. Does any- 
one desire that Boards of Guardians in 
the country should in future administer 
outdoor relief in this reckless spirit ? It 
is not a question of class or a question of 
the advantage or disadvantage of the 
persons who will have to pay the larger 
proportion of the taxation. That is a 
serious matter, but it is a less serious 
matter than the question we have now to 
consider. What we have to consider 
is the danger of demoralising the working 
classes 

*Mr. DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: I 
would point out to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that the argument he is now using 
hardly applies to the point which is 
before the Committee. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: My 
point, Sir Julian Goldsmid, is that it is 
a real danger which it is proposed in this 
and other similar Amendments to guard 
against by putting on Board of Guardians 
ex-officio members who would not be in- 
fluenced by such feelings as I have indi- 
cated, and which I believe largely exists 
in the country. I was about to lay some 
stress on the importance of this question. 
The complaint is made that we are 
occupying too much time in discussing 
this Bill. Such complaints come from 
those who have probably never given a 
moment’s thought to the question involved, 
and who do not know how complicated it 
is, and how it touches the very roots of 
our prosperity as a nation, It is impos- 
sible that we should allow this clause to 
pass without exhaustive discussion of the 
vast change in the constitution of Boards 
of Guardians, and in the administration 
I 


than to the able-bodied, but we have had | rose not so much to support this Amend- 
witnesses before us speaking with regard | ment as to make an appeal to my right 


to the aged, who incidentally have shown | hon. 


Friend (Mr. H. H. Fowler). I 


that they have exactly the same feeling in believe my right hon. Friend is as sensible 
regard to the able-bodied. They have | of the importance of this question as any 


contended that wherever a man has had 


| Member of the Committee. He must be 


anything like a good character in the past | aware that there is danger of the kind to 
he ought, as a matter of right, to be able to | which I have referred, and that you can- 
receive outdoor relief when he is in a not make this large change in the eqm- 


position to ask for it. 
danger. 


Mr. J. Chamberlain 


Isay that is areal | position of Guardians without running 
I could add from my own expe- | the risk of bringing about such an altera- 
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tion in the administration of the Poor 
Law as I have referred to. I would ask 
my right hon. Friend has he himself any 
proposal to make which would prevent 
what I think we have a right to fear asa 
consequence of this Bill in its present 
form ? I began by saying that, to my mind, 
the appointment of a limited number of 
ex officio or nominated Guardians would 
hardly give us the security we require. 
In the case I have imagined, where a 
great many of the electors demand a 
lavish administration of the Poor Law, I 
fear the votes of the ex officio or nomi- 
nated Guardians would be overborne by 
the majority of the elected Guardians, 
and therefore hon. Members are attempt- 
ing to establish a barrier which would 
fail in its object. I have thought that 
my right hon. Friend possibly had in 
his own mind some other proviso which 
he himself would propose at a later stage 
in the Bill, and which, if he would state 
it now, would materially shorten our 
discussion, because if it were satis- 
factory in itself all these various 
Amendments respecting ex officio or 
nominated Guardians might 
fairly and properly be withdrawn. 
I will not sit down without making a 


suggestion of my own, although I do not 
know if it is one the right hon. Gentle- 


man will be willing to accept. I would 
suggest that rather than interfere with 
what I believe is the drift of public 
opinion in favour of having these bodies 
elected on the broad basis on which this 
House of Commons and our Municipal 
Corporations are elected, we should in- 
troduce a proviso under which in cases 
where outdoor relief is granted in excess 
of a certain sum the Local Government 
Board shall have special powers of inter- 
ference, either in the way of appointing 
Guardians in the Unions where such ex- 
travagance exists, or in the way of 
making Regulations to prevent the 
giving of outdoor relief under the cireum- 
stances to which I am objecting. I 
appeal to my right hon. Friend whether 
at this stage he cannot shorten our pro- 
ceedings by making some statement as to 
the method in which the Government 
themselves propose to meet what is no 
chimerical apprehension on our part. 
Mr. H. H. FOWLER: In response 
to the appeal of my right hon. Friend, I 
will again state the views of the Govern- 
meut upon this question, although I have 


very ; 
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already made statements with regard to 
it almost ad nauseam. There may, of 
course, be some Unions in which ill- 
instructed public opinion will interfere 
with the present administration of the 
Poor Law, and I, therefore, recognise the 
fact that the danger to which the right 
hon. Gentleman has referred may arise, 
but I do not entertain the fear of it that 
the right hon. Gentleman does. I believe 
that the strong public opinion which in- 
fluences the administration of our Muni- 
cipalities will equally affect with bene- 
ficial results the management of our 
Unions, and I believe that that public 
opinion will be rightly and wisely 
exerted in reference to the administra- 
tion of the Poor Law. If I make any con- 
fession to the right hon. Gentleman, it 
is that the danger which has weighed 
most in my mind is not that there will 
be a reckless administration of outdoor 
relief, but that under an elective system 
there may be too strict and hard an ad- 
ministration of the Poor Law in order to 
keep down the expenditure. I have 
feared, in fact, that under the new sys- 
tem there will be much greater stringency 
introduced from a mere economical point 
of view, and I certainly believe that the 
tendency will be to keep down the public 
expenditure. My right hon. Friend has 
answered, I think, each of the arguments 
he advanced. He has shown that these 
nominated Guardians will inevitably be 
in a minority. They will be outvoted, 
and certainly could not have the weight 
and influence possessed by the elected 
Guardians. I attach great importance 
to the continuity of Poor Law adminis- 
tration, and to retaining the services of 
those gentlemen who have so long de- 
voted themselves to the work ; but nobody 
knows better than I do that the num- 
ber of ex officio Guardians who 
have attended regularly at Board meet- 
ings in the past has been exceedingly 
small, and that the larger number have 
only come in on exceptional occasions, 
and have then exerted a mischievous 
rather than a beneficial effect. The Go- 
vernment, recognising the desirability of 
retaining the help of those who have 
attended to the every-day work of the 
Unions, have conceded the point in 
regard to chairmen and vice chairmen of 
Poor Law Boards, and I shall at a later 
stage propose a sub-section giving effect 
to that concession. But what is my right 
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has described ? He says—* Bring in the 
Local Government Board and give it 


some power it does not already possess.” | 
My reply to that is that it is unneces- | 


sary to attempt to enlarge the powers of 
the Local Government Board, who have 
already ample power to check lavish 
and reckless outdoor relief. The Board 
can stop outdoor relief in any Union it 
likes by an administrative act, and I 
think it would be a very dangerous step 
to lay down a rule that where outdoor 


relief exceeded a certain amount it should | 


be stopped; for in all cases there may 
be exceptional circumstances justifying 
the policy which has been adopted. The 
powers of the Local Government Board 
are already practically unlimited, and if 
there were any attempt to introduce a 
wanton and reckless administration of 
outdoor relief—if there were any attempt 
to upset the great principle embodied in 
the legislation of 1834—any Local Go- 


vernment Board worth its salt would at | 
once inteffere, and it would have the | 


support of the House of Commons in its 
interference. 
guard on which I rely. 


that that is not the danger I apprehend. | 
I fear rather that the Poor Law will be 
administered too rigidly and too economi- | 


cally. 


It is a great mistake to suppose 


that the strict administration of the Poor 


Law depends on the ex officio Guardians. 
In many instances such Guardians have 


introduced the elements of liberality of | 
administration when the elected Guar- | 
dians have been the advocates of the | 


more strict system. The principle of the 
Government is that the Poor Law ad- 
ministration shall rest in the hands of 
representatives elected by the people, 
but we must also recognise that in con- 
nection with it we do much more than 
we do in regard to municipal and local 
affuirs, because we have a Central Board 


constituted to superintend the working | 


of the Poor Law, and to see that it is 
carried on in accordancgwith the Report of 
the Poor Law Commission of 1834. I am 
sorry to have had to go over these grounds 
again. I have no Amen|ment to pro- 
pose other than those which appear on 
the Paper with reference to the election 
of the machinery by which the Poor Law 
is to be worked. 
opinion that the Bill does not alter the 
Poor Law itself, and I certainly cannot 
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That is the great safe- 
But I repeat | 


I still hold to the | 
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hon. Friend’s remedy for the danger he | 


consent to alter the principle of Poor 
Law administration in this measure. No 
doubt the question of the election of the 
Guardians by whom the Poor Law is to 
be admiuistered deserves the fullest con- 
sideration, but I venture to assert that it 
has already been thoroughly thrashed 
out, and that no further light can be 
| thrown on it. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
|E.): I think the right hon, Gentleman 
‘has done good service in this Debate 
| by calling attention to a fact which we 
| all recognised, but which may not be 
always present to our minds—namely, 
that good Poor Law administration does 
not necessarily mean hard Poor Law 
administration. I should be sorry to 
identify myself, or allow any of my bon. 
Friends behind me to be identified, with 
any Poor Law policy which drew such a 
distinction between harsh and_ liberal 
administration. Having made that admis- 
sion, I must express a profound difference 
with the right hon. Gentleman on one 
matter. He seems to think that the re- 
sult of the changes we are about to in- 
troduce in our Poor Law machinery may 
tend in the direction of a hard and unduly 
economical administration. I wish, in- 
stead of stating that opinion dogmati- 
cally, he had given us the reasons which 
induce him to entertain that view. Can 
the right hon. Gentleman poiut toa single 
instance in which a popular elective sys- 
tem has conduced to economy in which 
the placing of local administrative work 
on a broader basis has not been accom- 
panied by increased expenditure ? I do 
not say bad expenditure. So far as I 
know, the result of the establishment of 
County Councils has been to increase the 
rates in every county in England. I am 
not for a moment suggesting that that 
increase has not been judicious or 
proper, but unquestionably the whole 
tendency of placing our local Governing 
Bodies on a popular basis has been not to 
augment the strength of the party which 
makes for economy, but to strengthen 
that which makes for expenditure. And 
surely that tendency is likely to be clearly 
marked in the matter of Poor Law 
administration. Not only are we pro- 
posing to do away with ez officio 
Guardians, but the effect of the Bill will 
be to drive the farmers off the Boards in 
|favour of classes who will not have an 
equal interest in keeping down the rates. 
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While I feel conscious that I am going 
beyond the scope of the Amendment now 
before the Committee, I cannot, as the 
right hou, Gentleman has dealt with the 
question of general economy, allow this 
opportunity to pass without a brief re- 
ference to his remarks, I think the 
suggestion of my right hon. Friend 
opposite (the Member for West Birming- 
ham) is one of very great value and im- 
portance, and we shall have to discuss it 
at length ou a subsequent Amendment. 
Until we reach that I shall reserve what 
I have to say on the subject. For the 
present I shall strictly confine myself to 
the Motion before the Committee. Un- 
doubtedly there are two objections to it, 
the first being that it is a one-sided and 
imperfect solution. The right hon. 
Gentleman has pointed out that if Town 
Councils were all allowed to nominate 
Guardians County Councils also should 
be permitted to do so in order to make 
the system systematical. To that extent 
the argument of the right hon. Geutle- 
man was, I think, sound. But then it 


has been pointed out that the electorate 
which inlirectly chooses these nominated 
Guardians is precisely the same electorate 


that chooses the elected Guardians iu the 
first instance. That misses the point of 
my hon. Friend’s suggestion. The point 
is this : that whereas if we ask any given 
electorate to elect people practically for 
the sole purpose of administering outdoor 
relief the election is only too likely to be 
fought on the question whether outdoor 
relief shall be given indiscriminately or 
not; on the other hand, if we ask that | 
same electorate to choose persons to carry | 
out their general business, to do the busi- | 
ness of the locality, as they choose mem- | 
bers of the Town Council, then the | 
election will be fought, not on the. 
narrow issue of indoor or outdoor relief, | 
but on the question of their general com- | 
petence to deal with local affairs. Surely, | 
when you have elected persons competent | 
to deal with all the complex difficulties 
of local administration, it is a wise pro- 
ceeding to say to these people,—Now 
select two or three of your number, not 
enough to resist the Boards of Guar- 
dians, but quite enough to introduce that 
leaven of sober administrative wisdom 
which may perhaps, as we all fear, be 








lacking in certain cases in the new 
Boards of Guardians as proposed to be 
constituted, J think myself that it is an 
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advantage that the body which is to 
nominate the Guardians under this 
Amendment is elected on the same broad 
franchise as the elected Guardians, and 
it is also an advantage that the nominated 
Guardians will not be able to outvote the 
elected Guardians. I do not want them 
to be able to do so. I think it would be 
absurd that persons directly elected to 
administer the Poor Law should be 
capable of being outvoted by nominated 
Guardians, and if the proposal of my hon. 
Friend were likely to bring that about I 
would not support it. But the modest 
suggestion is that the Board elected on a 
popular franchise shall retain the assist- 
ance of a few persons who are not likely 
to be swayed by any of those considera- 
tions in favour of giving indiscriminate 
outdoor relief which may act in regard 
to the elected Guardians. It appears to 
me that the Amendment does not sin 
against democratic principle, but is very 
decidedly in favour of sound, sober 
administration. Therefore, if my hon. 
Friend presses it to a Division, 1 shall 
feel it my duty to vote with him. 

Sir R. PAGET (Somerset, Wells) 
regretted that the right hon. Gentleman 
in charge of the Bill had not seen his 
way to accept the suggestion of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham. He had hoped that even 
at the last moment the right hon. Gentle- 
man would have agreed to try and devise 
some scheme free of the difficulties which 
he admitted attached to his own proposal. 
They had had the admission from the 
President of the Local Government 
Board that there was an _ inevitable 
danger in the system about to be created, 
but the right hon. Gentleman fell back 
upon the almost illimitable powers of the 
Local Government Board to which he 
trusted absolutely and entirely. He 
recognised the dangers, but he said he 
had no fears because, thank God, there 
was a Local Government Board in Eng- 
land. His arguments were contradictory 
to each other, for it was impossible to 
claim that complete satisfaction was 
given to popular opinion, and in the next 
breath to trust in the powers of the Local 
Government Board to prevent, if neces- 
sary, full effect being given to the 
popular will. Then the right hon. Gen- 
tleman went on to say that a Local 
Government Board would not be worth 
its salt if it did not act speedily in order 
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to repress any excess of outdoor relief 
which any Union might happen to 
grant. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I said any 
“reckless or wanton” outdoor relief. I 
must ask the hon. Baronet when 
criticising me to quote what I have said. 
This is not the first time I have had to 
complain of misrepresentation. I did 
not say the Local Governmeut Board was 
to interfere in ordinary cases of undue 
relief ; I used the words “reckless and 
wanton ” administration. 

Sir R. PAGET said, he would take 
note of the words “reckless or wanton” 
as applicable to results provided for by 
the existing system, and he would re- 
mind the right hon. Gentleman that he 
admitted the inevitable dangers of the 
new system, but he made no provision 
for them whatever. It could not be 
denied that he was upsetting the old 
system. He was replacing the present 
electorate by a new set of electors, 
and substituting an entirely new system 
for the old one, and yet he was 
expecting everything to go on just as 
before. That was not common sense, 


Local Government 


and the Committee were bound to con- 
sider the matter from a practical point of 


view. Could not the right hon. Gentle- 
man find among the many able men in 
his Department—men thoroughly ac- 
quainted with all the details of Poor Law 
administration and with the working of 
the intricatesystem, and knowing well the 
difficulties and dangers connected with 
it—could not the right hon. Gentleman 
find one man able to frame a scheme 
which would safeguard the new system 
against the dangers admitted to be in- 
evitable as at present arranged ? He did 
not understand the fears of the right hon. 
Gentleman in another direction—that 
the new Boards might show excessive 
stringency. To say that the new Boards, 
elected largely by those who did not pay 
rates, were going to be more careful of 
the rates than the ratepayers themselves 
was one of the most singular arguments 
ever adduced by any Minister. They 
were going to confide to a body elected 
by those who did not pay rates the ex- 
penditure of a sum of £8,000,000 a year, 
and the right hon. Gentleman suggested 
that such a body would be far more 
careful of the rates. Was it likely that 
that would be the result ? Then the right 
hon. Gentleman told them that the 
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ex officio Guardians who attended to the 
everyday work of Poor Law administra- 
tion were very few in number. But surely 
there were to be found in every Union 
in the Kingdom a certain number who 
out of pure love for the work and 
animated by a sense of public duty did 
attend to the work. It was the services 
of those gentlemen they wished to retain, 
and he believed that they could do so 
by means of the Amendment. He re- 
gretted that the right hon. Gentleman 
continued to turn a deaf ear to all sug- 
gestions in this direction. It was difficult 
to believe that he was being allowed a 
free hand in the matter. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, it was clear 
from the Debate that the case of the 
Unions to which the Amendment par- 
ticularly applied had never been properly 
considered by the Government. The 
idea, no doubt, was to make the District 
Council areas co-extensive with the 
Union areas. That was all very well 
in the case of a rural district, but 
the difficulty arose when they had 
districts partly urban and partly rural. 
What the Amendment suggested was 
that where they had as part of a Union 
district a borough worked together as a 
whole, it was most desirable in the 
interest of good administration that it 
should be represented on the Board. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Kings 
Lynn) said, that no one could be more 
opposed than he was to the principle of 
ex officio representation in this matter. 
But it did not arise under the Amend- 
ment at all. The proposal of the 
Amendment was simply a return to the 
ancient system under which even Mem- 
bers of the House used to be elected— 
namely, the system of double election. 
The Town Councils were to select a 
certain proportion of the Guardians to 
sit on the Board. The President of the 
Local Government Board admitted the 
possibility of reckless or wanton adminis- 
tration on the part of these new Boards 
of Guardians. And what preservative 
did the right hon. Gentleman propose 
against it? In this, as in all other matters, 
the right hon. Gentleman showed the 
cloven hoof of centralization. The right 
hon. Gentleman’s one hope and one 
refuge was Whitehall. If the Boards 
were reckless, there were the clerks at 
Whitehall. If they were extravagant, 
there were the clerks at Whitehall. The 
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right hon. Gentleman declared that he 
and his clerks had gota tight hand over the | 
Boards. One thing was certain, these 
clerks acted as Courts of Appeal against 
the returning officers. He found by the 
Report of the Local Government Board 
that they held that a certain election had 
had no legal effect— 

“We issued an Order ”—(so election was by 

Local Government Board Order, and not by 
popular vote) -“deciding accordingly, and 
declaring that the only candidate who had not 
been returned had been duly elected.” 
That was centralization. No more 
practical system of election could be 
devised than that proposed in the Amend- 
ment, which would put some salt into the 
Boards, and bring to them a little intelli- 
gence, a little brains, and a little 
stability. The only consolation offered 
by the right hon. Gentleman was, that 
no matter how reckless or how extrava- 
gant the new Boards might be, he and 
his clerks were at Whitehall, and that 
would be sufficient. But he would rather 
trust the Municipal Council than the 
right hon. Gentleman and his clerks. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 70 ; 
Noes 122.—( Division List, No. 396.) 


Masor DARWIN (Staffordshire, 
Lichfield) said, that in the course of these 
Debates it had frequently, but not too 
frequently, been pointed out there was a 
real and substantial danger of extravagant 
expenditure on outdoor relief in conse- 
quence of the more popular election of 
Guardians, and the abolition of the ex 
officio Guardians. To-day they had had 
an important statement from the right 
hon. Gentleman in charge of the Bill, 
and according to that statement the 
right hon. Gentleman admitted the possi- 
bility of that danger, and also admitted 
that no concession he had yet made in 
any way altered the danger. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I do not 
admit that ; the hon. Gentleman is not 


| be chosen from outside if the 





correctly representing what I said. 
Masor DARWIN said, he apologised 
for misrepresenting the right hon. 
Gentleman, but when the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Preston (Mr. Tom- 
linson) was before the Committee the 
right hon. Gentleman pointed out that if 
there was a party in favour of saving 
expenditure the Amendment would in no 
way meet the danger, but in order to pro- 
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vide for continuity he was willing that 
the chairman and vice chairman should 
Board 
chose. He (Major Darwin) could not 
see how it could be urged that the addi- 
tion of a chairman and vice chairman 
from outside would mitigate the evil they 
thought it possible would arise. It 
seemed to him that the right hon. 
Gentleman in charge of the Bill had, 
previous to to-day, given every sign 
of being ready to consider any proposi- 
tion seriously brought forward to miti- ° 
gate this evil, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer, on 
the last evening they met, asked the 
Opposition what it was they proposed to 
bring forward. He could not conceive 
what was the use of that question if none 
of the Amendments brought forward 
were to be considered. What was the use 
of asking a question of that sort, and 
then condemning Amendments brought 
forward, even before they were discussed ? 
The Amendment he had to submit to the 
Committee was that the Local Government 
Board should, in certain cases, have power 
to nominate additional Guardians to any 
Boards of Guardians, but they were to be 
added only when the Returns indicating 
fhe amount of the expenditure of outdoor 
relief showed that the expenditure had 
been excessive. He proposed there 
should be a list drawn up in a Schedule 
where some definition should be given of 
what was considered to be excessive out- 
door relief. He admitted that the 
Amendment, at the first glance, looked 
like that of the hon. Member for Carnar- 
von (Mr. Rathbone), but he thought it 
differed from the hon. Member’s in certain 
essential particulars. In the first place, 
his Amendment was optional and not im- 
perative; he used the word “ may,” rather 
than the word “shall,” but he did not 
confine himself to that, as he believed the 
hon. Member for Carnarvon would have 
been willing to adopt the word “ may,” but 
where his differed essentially from that of 
the hon. Member was that his was only to 
apply to a limited number of Boards, and 
only where it had been proved the ad- 
ministration had been defective. He was 
ready to admit there would be a differ- 
ence of opinion as to the limits that 
would be fixed, but he did not propose to 
discuss that question now, though he 
should have to return to it later; he 
merely wished to point out at present, 
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that by raising this question of limit they 
could make this nomination of men apply 
to as small or as large a number of Boards 
of Guardians as they desired. He 
thought his Amendment was exceedingly 
moderate, and one that might be taken 
into consideration by the Government. 
The hon, Member for Carnarvon’s Amend- 
ment, he was aware, was discussed at 
considerable length, and in urging his 
Amendment on the Committee he would 
try not to go over the same ground, 
except that he desired to show that the 
arguments brought forward in favour of 
his hon. Friend’s Amendment applied 
more strongly to his own, and the argu- 
ments against his hon, Friend’s applied 
with less weight tohisown. What were 
the arguments in favour of his Amend- 
ment? He thought he could not do 
better than recall to the Committee the 
admirable speech made by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for St. George’s 
(Mr. Goschen). In that speech the right 
hon. Gentleman urged most eloquently 
the advantages gained by the addition of 
a small number of nominated Guardians 
in certain Unions in the East of London, 
and he put the case in a most logical 
way. The right hon. Gentleman in 
charge of the Bill interrupted the right 
hon. Gentieman, and said there were only 
a few additional Guardians. That was 
true, but that did not apply to the pre- 
sent Amendment, as he only desired his 
Amendment to apply toa limited number 
of Boards of Guardians. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for St. George’s 
(Mr. Goschen) urged, not only for the 
sake of economy, but also for the sake of 
humanity, that some step of the sort 
should be taken, because the right hon. 
Gentleman proved that the administration 
of the Poor Law in the East of London 
had been greatly improved by the addi- 
tion of these members. As to humanity, 
he thought the fact of the alteration of 
the law they were now discussing would 
not in any way reduce the sympathy 
shown by Boards of Guardians towards 
the deserving poor; bis fear was rather to 
the contrary. They all knew how ready 
and willing the poor were to help one 
another, and what a noble characteristic 
this was of the poor. He was glad to 
recognise that sympathy, and the sym- 
pathy of Boards of Guardians, but he felt 
that that very sympathy might lead them 


into trouble through its excess, The 
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analogy of the changes introduced into 
our county government through the 
County Councils had been mentioned, 
and that was the best analogy they could 
quote, considering what would be the 
result of the more popularly elected 
Boards of Guardians. Judging from his 
own knowledge, so far as he could see, 
the effect of introducing the County 
Council had been to produce greater 
energy, greater local knowledge, but at 
the same time greater expenditure, and 
if they had this greater energy leading to 
greater expenditure, and had the same 
or greater sympathy with distress on 
future Boards of Guardians, he could 
not conceive how it could possibly be 
urged this measure was likely to reduce 
outdoor relief. The only reason for 
reducing outdoor relief was founded on 
principles of political economy, and 
political economy had not much weight 
with the working classes of this country, 
and therefore it appeared to him certain 
this measure brouzht forward a certain 
danger of those evils which prevailed 
in England before 1834. The right hon. 
Gentleman in charge of this Bill urged 
that the Central Authority would be 
sufficient to check and prevent the re- 
newal of these unhappy circumstances, 
but the Rules that the right hon. Gentle- 
man had made, like other Rules in the 
world, could be broken or evaded. It 
seemed to him most dangerous to rely 
wholly on Rules in so vitally important 
a matter as this. When hon, Gentlemen 
had argued this subject before they had not 
quoted extreme cases, for fear it would 
look like condemuation of the whole 
system of the administration of the Poor 
Law, but as he only wished to deal with 
exceptional Unions he thought he was 
justified in quoting extreme cases, and 
therefore he would mention one case that 
illustrated forcibly the reliance that could 
be placed on Rules and Regulations for 
enforcing the Poor Law. He regretted 
to say he was not able to give the 
name of his correspondent; but this he 
might say, that he was a gentleman well 
acquainted with the administration of 
the Poor Law in the East of London. 
This gentleman informed him that the 
Board sat every Tuesday, and that on a 
Saturday large numbers of able-bodied 
men regularly applied for relief to carry 
them over Sunday. They got relief, and 
were ordered to attend at the Board on 
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Tuesday, but they never came, and when 
Saturday came round again they applied 
for more relief until, writes his corre- 
spondent— 

“This has become, in my opinion, a regular 
system by which the able-bodied can obtain 
out-relief without difficulty.” 

That single instance, he thought, showed 
that the Rules could not be trusted so 
that they could make themselves certain 
the outdoor relief would be administered 
in the way that would be desired by the 
Central Authority. All he wished to 
prove was that, in exceptional cases, 
the administration under these Rules 
would be strengthened if the Local 
Government Board had power to ap- 
point the Guardians to the Board, 
If in these instances there were a cer- 
tain number of Guardians in whom 
the Local Government Board had confi- 
dence on the Board, it. would be far 
easier for the Central Authority to 
dictate means that would prevent their 
Rules and Regulations being loaded. 
The right hon, Gentleman said to-day 
they could stop outdoor relief altogether. 
That was true theoretically ; it might 
be done in cases where the outdoor 
relief was small at present, but in cases 
like those he was considering, where it had 
become large and overgrown, it would be 
impossible to stop it suddenly, the outery 
it would raise would be too powerful, and 
the more the outdoor relief had grown 
above the proper limits, the more difficult 
it would be to apply a check. The argu- 
ments he had brought forward were cer- 
tainly strong enough to make it desirable 
to establish some sort of check against 
reckless expenditure, unless stronger 
arguments could be brought forward on 
the other side. He wished briefly to 
examine those arguments that had been 
brought forward against the bon. Mem- 
ber for Carnarvon’s (Mr. Rathbone’s) 
Amendment, and to show that they did 
not apply to his own, The Attorney 
General, when speaking on the question, 
only brought forward two arguments, the 
first of which was that it would be im- 
possible for the Local Government Board 
to nominate so many as 2,000 Guardians. 
He believed that was perfectly true, but 
it was no argument against his Amend- 
ment, because he only proposed that the 
Board should nominate a limited number 
in exceptional cases, and he had also in 
his Amendment put in a sentence that 
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would meet this point—namely, giving 
the Local Government Board power to 
delegate to the County Councils, if they 
thought proper, the power of nominating 
the additional Guardians. The only other 
argument the Attorney General used was 
that no one was in favour of the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Carnarvon. 
That could not at present be used against 
his Amendment, because no one knew 
who were in favour of it or who were 
opposed to it. All the other arguments 
against the proposal of his hon. Friend 
were based on the one suggestion that 
they must trust the people. It had been 
said overand overagain that it was unwise, 
unfair, and not right to hamper a locally 
Elected Body by the addition of members 
from outside. ‘That was their main argu- 
ment, andthe hon. Member for North West 
Norfolk (Mr. Arch) more than anyone else 
urged on the Committee the fact that the 
labourers of England when in power 
would be exceedingly economical in their 
administration of local funds, He was 
inclined to agree, but they must re- 
member the exception proved the rule, 
and though they might accept the view 
that the labouring classes of England 
would be economical, at the same time 
every precaution should be taken to pro- 
vide for those cases which might arise 
when the electors did not elect an econo- 
mical Board to manage the affairs of the 
Union. The hon. Member for North- 
amptonshire quoted the case of Friendly 
Societies as an illustration of how 
economically the working classes could 
manage their own affairs, but it seemed 
to him that Friendly Societies and Unions 
were totally different things. In 
Friendly Societies men were managing 
their own money, but in some of 
these Unions the Boards of Guardians 
would be managing other people’s 
money. With regard to the argument 
as to trusting the people, he thought the 
strongest point he could make was by 
quoting the words which the right hon. 
Gentleman himself used earlier in the 
Debate— 

“The control of outdoor relief would be vir- 
tually regulated by the Central Authority, and 
would not depend on the action or will of local 
administration.” 

That was, in no case in the whole of 
England was the administration to depend 
on the will of the locally Elécted Body. 
But how absurd it was to.object to over- 
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riding Local Bodies by the addition of 
a minority of added Guardians when the 
Committee were already confronted with 
the principle that Local Bodies were to 
be virtually controlled in every detail by 
the Central Authority! He could not 
conceive how there could be any objec- 
tion in principle to adding these additional 
Guardians. His view was that they 
ought to trust the people, but that they 
ought, at the same time, to keep in their 
hands an efficient check, which might be 
used if it should be proved in any ex- 
ceptional case that that trust in the 
people had not been justified. As to the 
limit of expenditure on outdoor relief 
above which the Local Government 
Board should be enabled to add 
additional Guardians, he, at first, 
thought that the limit should be 
2s. 6d. per head on the estimated 
population, but on studying the matter 
he found that this arbitrary limit would 
not meet the case, for it would allow the 
Local Government Board to add Guar- 
dians to almost all the large rural con- 
stituencies, but not a single one to the 
towns, where they would, perhaps, be 
most needed. He came to the conclu- 
sion that there was a marked connection 
between density of population and the 
amount of outdoor relief. The reasons 
why there was more outdoor relief in the 
rural Unions were various. In the first 
place, the distance that cases had to be 
taken to the workhouse must be greater 
in rural than in urban Unions, which 
would act, in some sense, as a check to 
people being sent to the workhouse. 
Again, where the rents were high there 
was an incentive towards people going 
into the workhouse, but in the country, 
where the rents were low, and where, of 
course, there was plenty of room, it 
would very often happen that in a cot- 
tage a pauper could be maintained simply 
by having food given to him as out- 
door relief. This would not be the case 
in towns, because there was not the room, 
the higher rents being responsible for 
this. He felt sure, therefore, that in 
towns they should have less outdoor 
relief, and, finally, in the country the 
Boards of Guardians would always have 
a better knowledge of the different cases 
they had to deal with than could pos- 
sibly be the case in towns, and they could 
thus give more outdoor relief than could 
be given in towns without producing 
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demoralisation. He had taken 33 coun- 
ties, and placed them in the order of 
density of population. Taking 17 of 
these he found that the average expen- 
diture in outdoor relief was 2s. 5d. per 
head, whereas in the 16 other counties it 
was ls. 7d. That was to say, there was 
an increase of 50 per cent. in the expen- 
diture in outdoor relief in the sparsely- 
populated counties compared with the 
densely-populated counties. This, to his 
mind, was sufficient proof that the two 
things hung together ; and if they did not 
take intoaccount this question of density of 
population in fixing the limit, the result 
would be that the Local Government Board 
would beable to supply added Guardians in 
all the country places, but not in urban 
places. He had framed a Schedule on 
the hypothesis that the outdoor relief 
mizht be greater in the country places. 
His Schedule, he was quite aware, would 
require correction, but he believed the 
principle he had adopted was the best on 
which it could be framed. He did not 
adhere to the terms of that Schedule, but 
only to the principle; and all he asked 
was, that some limit should be fixed by 
which they could tell when the expen- 
diture on outdoor relief was excessive, 
and by which the Central Authority 
could deal with cases of bad administra- 
tion. The hon. Member for Tewkesbury, 
the other day, pointed out that when one 
Union was well managed this good 
management spread to other Unions, and 
the whole county obtained a good system 
of administration. It was equally true 
that if one Union was badly managed 
the effect would spread to neighbouring 
Unions, and the only way of dealing 
with such a state of things was to treat 
it like a contagious disease, and stamp it 
out at the place of its origin. Anyone 
who had studied this subject must feel 
that no precaution was too great to pre- 
vent that local and national demoralisation 
which might come from excessive out- 
door relief, and it was on this principle 
that he begged to propose his Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 12, line 30, after the word “ Guar- 
dians,” to insert the words “except that when 
the expenditure in any one year for outdoor 
relief of the poor has been in excess of any 
maximum amount specified in the Third 
Schedule of this Act with reference to the 
estimated population of the Union, the Local 
Government Board shall have power tonominate 
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additional Guardians of the Poor for that Union 
in a proportion not greater than one nominated 
Guardian to three elected Guardians. The 
Local Government Board shall frame Rules 
under which all such nominations shall be 
cancelled when the Returns received after such 
nominations have been made show that the 
expenditure in any one year on outdoor relief 
has been below the above-mentioned limit, and 
also Rules under which the length of time for 
which such nominated Guardians shall serve 
shall be regulated, and under which the method 
of estimating the amount of the expenditure per 
head of the population shall be laid down. The 
Local Government Board may delegate the 
power of nominating such additional Guardians, 
subject to such Rules, to the County Council.” 
—( Major Darwin.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
he there inserted.” 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: As I under- 
stand the proposal of my hon. Friend, 
it is that whenever the expenditure 
on outdoor relief exceeds the maxi- 
mum the Local Government Board have 
to interfere, and their intervention is to 
consist of the appointment of one in four 
of the Guardians. That is, they are in 


such cases to have the power of appoint- 
ing one-fourth to the existing Board of 


Guardians, and there the hon. Gentleman 
stops. I cannot for the life of me see 
what is to be the result of this proposal. 
Let us suppose the scheme were carried 
out and the Local Government Board 
were satisfied with the Schedule—and 
here let me say that the actual Schedule 
which the hon. Member has put upon the 
Paper would not work—but assuming 
they were satisfied with the Schedule, 
and that the Local Government Board 
did interfere with and sent down new 
Guardians, what would their position be ? 
They would have no power whatever ; 
they would be a minority of one-fourth ; 
they would be received with distrust and 
dislike, and they would have all the 
attributes which the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for West Birmingham 
pointed out earlier in the day would 
attach to the position of nominated 
Guardians as against elected Guardians. 
The whole procedure would be futile and 
useless for practical good. I have two 
objections to the Amendment on its 
merits. The first is that this proposal— 
a well-meant proposal, no doubt—is a 
proposal for altering the Poor Law. That 
I object to do in this Bill. I object to 
altering the Poor Law in this Bill, The 
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Bill simply deals with the election of 
Boards of Guardians, and says that no 
man who now has a vote shall have more 
than one vote, and that no ex officio 
Guardians shall continue. That is the 
beginning and the end of it, so far as 
this Bill is concerned. But the hon. 
Gentleman introduces the principle of 
restricting the powers which the Local 
Government Board at present possesses. 
I should just like to read to the Com- 
mittee one paragraph from the great Act 
of 1834, which exactly defines and 
explains what are the powers of the 
Local Government Board, and that not 
in this restricted manner of appointing 
Guardians which, I think, would be abso- 
lutely useless. Let us go back to the 
Act of 1834—and in those days they did 
that which I wish they did at the present 
day. They stated in the Preamble their 
reasons for the enactment, and then in 
Section 52 of the Act of 1834 there 
occur these words— 


“And whereas a practice has obtained of 
giving relief to persons or their families who at 
the time of applying for or receiving such relief 
were wholly or partially in the employment of 
individuals, and the relief of the able-bodied 
and their families is in many places administered 
in modes productive of evil in other respects. 
. . . . It shall be lawful for the Commissioners 
(now the Local Government Board)by such Rules, 
Orders, or Regulations as they may think fit to 
declare to what extent, and for what period the 
relief to be given to able-bodied persons or to 
their families in any particular parish or Union 
by payments in money or with food or clothing 
in kind or partly in kind and partly in money, 
and in what proportions, to what persons or 
class of persons, at what times and places, on 
what conditions, and in what manner such 
outdoor relief may be afforded.” 

I say that covers the whole ground, and 
justifies every assertion I have made to 
the House as to the actual power of the 
Local Government Board. There are a 
series of elaborate Orders for the purpose 
of carrying out these Regulations. The 
hon. Member has suggested that these ap- 
pointed Guardians would obtain the 
knowledge of any attempt to contravene 
any of these Regulations. But the In- 
spector of the Local Government Board 
is entitled to attend every meeting of the 
Guardians. He is the eye of the Local 
Government Board on all the procedure 
of the Boards of Guardians just as the 
auditor controls the finance. Every ob- 
jection that has been urged against 
nominated Guardians would apply with 
great force to this mode of nomination, 
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and I think we must infinitely prefer the 
suggestion of the hon. Member for Car- 
narvonshire—which did not receive the 
general favour of the Committee. This 
proposal as to nomination of certain 
Guardians for the object indicated is in- 
troducing a new principle into the ad- 
ministration of the Poor Law ; it would 
restrain the present power possessed by 
the Local Government Board, and would 
not by one jot or tittle minimise the danger 
which the hon. Gentleman and his friends 
seem to think will arise in the constitu- 
tion of the Boards of Guardians. I would 
venture to suggest to the Committee 
once again, that the true safeguard 
against any improper administration of 
the Poor Law is in the mode which the 
great Poor Law Commissioners them- 
selves prescribed—namely, the control of 
the Central Authority. That Central 


Authority has sufficient power. You 
cannot add to those powers, but my hon. 
Friend proposes to limit them, therefore 
I cannot accept the Amendment. 


Mr. W. LONG (Liverpool, West 
Derby) thought that the right hon. 
Gentleman, in stating that the Amend- 
ment would have the effect of restricting 
the powers of the Local Government 
Board, had overlooked the fact that one 
of the difficulties that Department had to 
deal with was that whatever powers 
might be conferred upon that Board by 
Statute, it had practically no power of 
enforcing the Regulations it could issue, 
the consequence being that in different 
Unions in different parts of the country, 
although the same Regulations and the 
same instructions applied to all, there 
was the utmost diversity in administra- 
tion. The Amendment would give that 
Board a certain power, so to speak, of 
punishing a Local Authority by holding 
in terrorem over it this power of nomina- 
tion. Of course, the argument that 
these nominated Guardians would be in 
a minority applied to every form of ex 
officio or nominated Guardians that it 
was possible to conceive. The contention 
was that thissmall minority of Guardians 
would be appointed by some outside 
authority, whereas the majority would 
be popularly elected, and that the latter 
would therefore contend that they were 
the real representatives of the people, 
and that their opinions were of greater 
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importance than thé opinions of those 
who had only been sent there by the 
Local Government Board. But what 
had been said times out of number ? That 
the presence on Boards of specially ap- 
pointed men, with the peculiar know- 
ledge of the administration of the Poor 
Law, had the effect of controlling the 
administration of that law, and led the 
actions of the Boards into wiser and 
better channels. The right hon. Gentle- 
man told them that he did not fear bad 
administration ; but the Member for 
West Birmingham had called attention to 
the fact that there was undoubtedly a 
risk in some districts that the administra- 
tion would fall below the excellent 
standard that now obtained in many cases. 
What the Opposition anticipated was not 
reckless or bad administration of outdoor 
relief, but a departure from the wise and 
sensible practice which had guided Boards 
of Guardians up to the present. It was 
not necessary that the administration 
should be reckless in wildly giving out- 
door relief to make the administration 
bad, but they said that unless the cireum- 
stances were examined into with a most 
careful scrutiny in every case there would 
be a risk of falting back into that bad 
administration which existed prior to 
1834, and which the Act of that year 
was passed to put an end to, They had 
asked that the Government should temper 
such Boards of Guardians by certain 
Guardians nominated, and they had de- 
clined to do so. He doubted if the Local 
Government Board could insist upon its 
own Regulations and Rules if there was 
a strong outery among the popularly 
elected Guardians, and a demand to be 
allowed to administer the law as they 
thought fit. The practical effect of the 
Amendment was, in the first instance, to 
fix a limit beyond which outdoor relief 
should not go; and, in the second place, 
to give the Controlling Authority in Lon- 
don the power to say, “ We have this 
power of nomination yet in reserve which 
we can use, and if you fail to conform to 
our regulations and administer the law as 
we think wisely we shall use it.” His 
hon. Friend was not pledged to the 
actual words of the Amendment. What 
he wanted was that the principle of con- 
trol by the Department should be en- 
forcable bysomething else than mere advice 
or letter. If the Local Government Board 
was to be in future the guardian of the 
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poor rates and of administration all over 
the country, and if people were to be 
taught to look at the Central Authority 
in London to protect them from bad ad- 
ministration, it was a bad augury for 
the further development of local govern- 
mert in these smaller areas, for instead 
of being an extension of local govern- 
ment it was an extension of central 
government in London. To rely upon 
the Central Authority was the very 
worst thing that could happen in the 
interest of Local Authorities. It was 
teaching them that instead of being self- 
reliant and dependent on their own exer- 
tions they would have to look to and lean 
upon the Central Authority in London ; 
and this would make the Local Bodies 
impotent almost before they were brought 
into existence. 


Sir J. LUBBOCK (London Univer- 
sity) said, that the President of the Local 
Government Board stated that the Go- 
vernment could not accept the Amend- 
ment because they did not propose to 
alter the Poor Law. Then what were 
they there for at extreme inconvenience 
on the 27th of December? If it was 
meant that the Government did not alter 


the law itself but only the administration, 
then he would reply that this Amendment 
dealt with administration only. The 
President of the Local Government 
Board asked what could these nominated 
Guardians do, because they would be in a 
minority. Yes; but they might turn a 
minority into a majority. Moreover, it 
was not so much their voting power to 
which he attached importance as their 
counsel, advice, and experience. Then 
his right hon. Friend said he infinitely 
 ieig the Amendment of the hon. 

ember for Carnarvon. “Infinitely ” 
was a very strong word indeed, but even 
omitting the word “infinitely,” he did 
not observe in the discussion of the 
Amendment of the Member for Carnarvon 
that the right hon. Gentleman had any 
affection for it. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I said I in- 
finitely preferred it to this Amendment. 


*Sir J. LUBBOCK said, that was 
strong but rather vague. Perhaps distance 
lent enchantment to the view, and the 
right hon. Gentleman now forgot the 
attitude of uncompromising hostility 
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he assumed to the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Carnarvon. 
Could anybody say that the thousand 
Boards throughout England would all 
be wise and all understand the adminis- 
tration of the Poor Law? Certainly, 
mistakes would be made through want 
of experience. If his hon. Friend went 
to a Division he would support him. 


*Mr. J. G. TALBOT (Oxford Uni- 
versity) said, he cordially supported the 
Amendment. The President of the 
Local Government Board had given the 
Committee plenty of assertions, but very 
little argument. The danger which 
had been called attention to had hap- 
pened in the past, and they might, there- 
fore, have it in the future. The new 
Boards of Guardians would be elected 
by entirely new constituencies. Up to 
the present time, Boards of Guardians 
had been elected in a very different way 
to that in which they would be elected 
in the future. It must also be remem- 
bered that the electors of the vew 
Boards would be largely composed of per- 
sons who, either themselves or in their 
immediate belongings, might be applicants 
for relief. By this Amendment the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman would extend the 
power which already existed in the Local 
Government Board of nominating Guar- 
dians. The nomination was at present 
confined to London, but if the number 
nominated was small it did good work, 
In Bethnal Green, where there were no 
nominated Guardians, the administration 
of the Poor Law was confessedly lax, 
but in Whitechapel and St. George’s-in- 
the East, where there were nominated 
Guardians, the administration was good 
and humane. Was that fact not worth 
bearing in mind? If the system had 
worked well in London, why should it 
not do so in other places ? 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: 
two nominated Guardians 
Green. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, he was 
glad to hear that; but, at any rate, he 
would urge that, if the system had worked 
well in London, there was no reason why 
it should not work well in other parts of 
the Kingdom. If lax administration 
was to be feared, why should not the 
remedy which had been found so useful 
in London be applied elsewhere? The 
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Tight hon. Gentleman said that the 
nominated Guardians would be only a 
minority, and, therefore, if the adminis- 
tration was lax what good could a 
minority do? But that argument was 
an argument against the very clause of 
the Act of Parliament under which the 
right hon. Gentleman was now nomi- 
nating Guardians. In that clause these 
words were used— 

“So that the number of Guardians so nomi- 

nated shall not, together with the ea officiv 
Guardians, ever exceed one-third of the number 
of the elected Guardians.” 
In fact, the right hon. Gentleman was 
now administering a system in which the 
nominated Guardians were not only a 
minority, but a minority of a minority ; 
and yet it was admitted that they were 
doing good work. It was not that they 
expected the nominated Guardians to 
vote down the others, but to leaven 
them. For these reasons he cordially 
supported the Amendment. 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) said, he thought his 
right hon. Friend in charge of the Bill, 
after the admissions he had made as to 
the dangers to be apprehended, had 
assumed a great responsibility in rejecting 
not only this Amendment but all the 
Amendments which had a similar object. 
If its terms were not to the liking of the 
Government, his hon. and gallant Friend 
was willing to accept any improvement 
of them which might be proposed from 
the Government Benches. The right 
hon. Gentleman said that there was 
abundant power in the Local Government 
Board to meet any danger that might 
arise. But the object of his hon. and 
gallant Friend was not so much to remedy 
dangers, which had become so gross that 
they called for the intervention of the 
Local Government Board, as to prevent 
Boards of Guardians from coming down 
to a state of bad administration. There 
was all the difference in the world be- 
tween members who were nominated and 
who worked continuously on the Boards 
and Inspectors who could only visit from 
time to time, and who had no continuous 
knowledge of the work of the Guardians, 
It was almost amusing to hear his right 
hon. Friend reiterating that he did not 
intend to interfere with the administra- 
tion of the Poor Law. But Poor Law 
administration was everything. If his 
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right hon. Friend would carry himself 
back to the abuses which took place 
before 1836 he must admit that they 
were abuses, not so much of law as of 
the administration of the law. This lax 
administration began only at the fag-end 
of the last century, and it increased up 
to 1834, when it became so intolerable 
that it had to be put an end to. The 
dangers were so great that according to 
the Commissioners the prosperity of the 
country was being sapped, the old rural 
habits of frugality and industry were 
changed, the line between independence 
and pauperism in the great majority of 
parishes and all self-respect was de- 
stroyed, and the moral mischief was 
beyond calculation. As for the expense, 
there were many cases in which the rates 
were 10s., 15s., and 20s. in the £1. It was 
the desire of his hon. Friend, in these 
circumstances, to introduce some check, 
and the right hon. Gentleman had taken 
upon himself a great responsibility in re- 
fusing all these Amendments. If the 
Government could not accept this Amend- 
ment would they say what Amendment 
they could accept, so as to make it clear 
that in case of the recurrence of the old 
evils there should be some active check. 
He hoped that his right hon. Friend, 
having brought Members up to town at 
this unseasonable time of the year, would 
do something towards forwarding his 
own Bill, and that he would admit the 
reasonableness of the modest proposal 
which had been made. 

Sir J. GORST (Cambridge Univer- 
sity) said, he had been anxious for a 
long time that Boards of Guardians 
should be brought more into touch with 
the mass of the people; it would be 
better for the people, while it would con- 
duce in the end to a better administra- 
tion of the Poor Law. He had looked 
with sympathy on the proposal of the 
Government, but he confessed that what 
had vow been said greatly alarmed him. 
He had always thought that there was a 
danger of some of the new Boards of 
Guardians going a little wrong at the 
start, but the good sense of the people 
would cure early defects in those Boards. 
What was the check, however, which 
they were to impose upon the new 
bodies in order to prevent them from 
committing extravagances in the ad- 
ministration of the Poor Law, greatly 
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detrimental to the interests of the people, 
likely to bring discredit on this system 
of popular representation, and which 
might possibly lead to some strong reactive 
measure? ‘The cure suggested was the 
arbitrary, tyrannical, pedagogic inter- 
ference of the Local Government Board. 
Did the right hon. Gentleman think the 
people of the country would ever stand 
that? They would not tolerate this in- 
terfereuce. Perhaps the right hon. Gen- 
tleman did not know how extremely 
unpopular the Local Government Board 
already was. In all the course of his 
experience, in discussing these matters in 
the villages and among country people, he 
did not remember having heard a single 
good word said about the Local Govern- 
ment Board, but he had heard a great 
deal of abuse showered upon them, much 
of which—although doubtless undeserved 
—had been brought about by the arbi- 
trary interference which the Local Go- 
vernment Board sometimes indulged in 
in local affairs. The panacea of the 
right hon. Gentleman, therefore, filled 
him with alarm, and he would be glad if 
some Member could suggest another 
remedy than that of the arbitrary inter- 
ference of the Local Government Board. 


He was comforted some days ago by the 
speech made by his right hon. Friend 
the Member for St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, who was himself President of 
the Local Government Board more thaa 
20 yearsago. Theright hon. Gentleman 
alluded to the case of the East End 


parishes of London. It became neces- 
sary, in order to save the people there 
from the demoralisation that the malad- 
ministration of the Poor Law was bring- 
ing upon them, for Parliament to inter- 
fere. That was done by the Local 
Government Board nominating Guardians 
to sit upon these Boards, not for the 
purpose of outvoting the popularly- 
elected Guardians, but for the purpose 
of bringing to bear upon them reason 
and argument and common sense. That 
remedy had proved remarkably success- 
ful. He should have thought the Go- 
vernment would have been taught by the 
experience of the past, and would have 
provided some means by which when a 
Board of Guardians was inclined to go 
wrong some persons connected with the 
locality might be put upon the Board for 
the purpose of using that persuasion 
which had beeu proved to be so satisfac- 
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tory in the case of the East End parishes 
of London, 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry) said, he protested 
against the obstructive attitude of the 
Government. The only answer they 
vouchsafed was “No.” They gave the 
matter no serious consideration, and had 
not produced a single Report from any 
one of their Inspectors in support of their 
position. He (Mr. Stanley Leighton) 
was inclined to think that the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board was trifling with the 
House. Pressed into a corner and shown 
that the clause was unsatisfactory, his 
statement was—“I will make the clause 
better by adding the word ‘ vice.’ Then 
the right hon. Gentleman had pretended 
to argue the matter—for he (Mr. Stanley 
Leighton) could not call the right hon. 
Gentleman’s observations real argu- 
ments. He had asked, first of all— 
“What good would be done by the 
Amendment?” Why, everyone kuew 
that the nominated Guardians had done 
good. ‘The right hon. Gentleman’s next 
argument was—* They will be dis- 
trusted,” but he (Mr. Stanley Leighton) 
and his friends maintained that the 
nominated Guardians were not distrusted. 
The Local Government Board had failed 
to produce the good Poor Law adminis- 
tration which they ought to have pro- 
duced, and he, therefore, maintained that 
the restraining influence should be ex- 
ercised on Boards of Guardians from 
within rather than from without. He did 
not believe in sending Inspectors to the 
meetings to act as spies, but preferred 
having nominated members in their place, 
for in that way the Boards would not 
require coercion. The Amendment was 
free from the objections which had been 
brought forward against other Amend- 
ments. It would not have a uni- 
versal application. It would only be 
permissive, and would only be exercised 
where the Local Government Board 
deemed it to be necessary. It would 
only apply where there were mischiefs 
requiring to be remedied. These new 
Boards would be to a large extent ex- 
perimental, and there might be mischiefs 
in connection with them which would 
require remedying. Another reason why 
he thought the Amendment should be 
accepted was because the taxpayer as 
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well as the ratepayer ought to be repre- 
sented on Boards of Guardians, and 
the Amendment would secure such repre- 
sentation. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I think 
that, as the result of this discussion, the 
Government must feel that the Com- 
mittee has made such considerable pro- 
gress as justifies this exceptional sitting. 
We have arrivedat a better understanding 
as to the object in view on both sides of 
the House. Now both sides are agreed 
that a possible lax administration of the 
Poor Law by a popular body must be 
guarded against. The President of the 
Local Government Board shares this 
fear, but says that it has been exagger- 
ated, and he points to the result of other 
popular administrations, as for instance in 
our Municipalities, as showing that where 
you have an extremely popular method of 
election there you have an economic ex- 
penditure. Well, that is perfectly true, 
but I must point out to my right hon. 
Friend that there is a very great dis- 
tinction between the two cases. In the 
great bulk of municipal expenditure the 
advantage to the ratepayers is not clearly 
perceptible. For instance, one of the 
largest items of the expenditure is for 
sanitary work, and that is very often most 
unpopular with the persons whom it 
must benefit. By closing wells in towns 
the lives of the poorer classes are saved 
rather than the richer, who are already 
provided with good water. But the poorer 
classes resent this interference with 
their habits and convenience, and therefore 
you will find that they have not always 
present before them that expenditure for 
municipal purposes is immediately and 
directly to their advantage. Conse- 
quently they look as closely to this ex- 
penditure as do the richer classes. But 
Poor Law expenditure—especially in the 
shape of outdoor relief—is a direct money 
payment to those persons who pay no 
rates, or only small rates, or to their rela- 
tives, acquaintances, and fellow- workmen. 
There you have a most direct and patent 
benefit and advantage. Therefore, there 
is much fear that you will have on the 
Boards of Guardians a majority who will 
benefit by the expenditure in a larger pro- 
portion to anything that they will have to 
pay—who will benefit more than they 
would in the case of municipal expendi- 
ture. I put that forward as showing 
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| that the danger is really quite as great as 


it has been supposed to be. It is only a 
matter of degree between the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board and myself, because 
he also admits that there is some danger. 
What is the remedy ? The remedy sug- 
gested by the Opposition is an infusion 
into the new popular Board of Guardians 
of men of experience. Against this the 
President of the Local Government Board 
quotes my statement that this remedy is 
not perfect. I still think that it is not 
the best that could be devised, but I must 
vote for a remedy which I think imper- 
fect, but which, at all events, would have 
some effect until the Government pro- 
poses a better one. At present the right 
hon. Gentleman has not given any indica- 
tion that he is prepared to go, I do not 
say further, but any way, or in any 
direction, in order to meet the danger 
which he himself foresees. [ “ Hear, 
hear.”] I have heard lately a great deal 
about the blind leading the blind; but 
here are people deliberately running their 
heads against a wall, while their followers 
cheer them for it. The Government 
admit the danger. 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) : We do not admit it. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : The hon. 
Member for Camborne, who has not been 
in the House and knows nothing what- 
ever about that of which we are speaking, 
says he does not admit the danger. I do 
not think the Committee will be much 
influenced by that announcement. The 
point is that the Government and the 
right hon. Gentleman iu charge of the 
Bill do admit the danger. 


Mr. CONYBEARE: We do not. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: Now I 
think I perceive the situation. “ We 
do not ” ! says the hon. Member for Cam- 
borne, speaking in regal style. As the 
hon. Member thinks he has the Govern- 
ment in his grasp, this exclamation is not 
intended as a discourteous interruption of 
me, but as a hint to the Government not 
to give way. I hope the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board will pay uo attention 
to his noisy followers. The right hon. 
Gentleman has hitherto offered no alter- 
native remedy. He will not accept the 
remedy offered by the Opposition, but 
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says that the Local Government Board 
have already sufficient powers for dealing 
with the difficulty. I want to deal with 
that point. I do not believe that the 
Local Government Board will ever dare 
to interfere ; and I would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether the Department 
ever has interfered since he has been at 
its head ?- Will the right hon. Gentleman 
say that at present there are no vases of 
wanton and reckless expenditure in any 
of the Unions of the country? If he has 
this full power, which he claims to have, 
why does he not use it? From the 
Local Government Board Returns it can 
be seen that Unions very similarly situa- 
ted are spending widely different sums in 
proportion to their population and rate- 
able value on Poor Law administration. 
It is perfectly certain that one or other of 
the systems must be wrong—either cer- 
tain Unions are spending much less than 
they ought to, and are much less 
liberal than they ought to be or—as I 
believe to be the case—a great many 
Unions are spending more than they 
ought, and are, in fact, indulging in this 
excessive and wanton expenditure that 
we believe will be largely extended 
under the altered circumstances contem- 
plated by the Bill, and in regard to which 
the only remedy presented to us is the 
authority of the Local Government Board. 
Will the right hon. Gentleman tell us 
with what cases such as I have mentioned 
the Local Government Board have 
grappled during his administration ? How 
and where have they interfered? Let 
the Committee understand what is the 
authority that is to be our only safeguard 
and security. At all events, until the 
right hon. Gentleman shows that the 
Local Government Board not only have 
the authority, but the will and power to 
exercise it effectually, I must support my 
hon. Friend and other Movers of Amend- 
ments. 


Mr. BARTLEY (islington, N.) said, 
he should like to press one point that was 
touched on by the right hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down. The President 
of the Local Government Board had told 
them that it rested with his Department to 
prevent the excessive expenditure which 
was aimed at by the present Amendment. 
Well, what had the right hon, Gentleman 
done to prevent this excessive expendi- 
ture? It appeared from the latest 
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Report issued by the Local Government 
Board that the expenditure on relief of 
the poor varied from 3s. 9d. per head of 
the population in the West Riding Union 
to 7s. 6d. per head in the Hereford 
Union. It might be said that the cir- 
cumstances of the cases at the ends of 
the scale were exceptional, but that could 
not be so, because between the two 
figures he had mentioned there was every 
possible gradation. The expenditure in 
the various Unions of the country was 
exactly what those Unions chose to make 
it. There was no control by the Local 
Government Board. He had given the 
total expenditure on the Poor Law. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the hon. 
Member had given the figures per head 
of the population which were somewhat 
misleading. The total expenditure should 
be given in each case. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, he took the 
right hon. Gentleman’s Report as mean- 
ing something. It was the right hon. 
Gentleman’s own calculation. He (Mr. 
Bartley) spoke with a little knowledge 
of the Poor Law, and he maintained that 
these figures were in no way misleading. 
With regard to outdoor relief, the figures 
were even more remarkable. Bucking- 
hamshire and Berkshire were completely 
rural counties, and very much alike in 
circumstances and conditions, and yet 
in Buckinghamshire 2s. 93d. per head of 
the population was spent on outdoor 
relief, and in Berkshire only 1s. 2}d. 
The reason for this difference was, as 
was well-known, that in Berkshire some 
such precaution as that now proposed 
had been adopted. The Union had been 
immensely improved owing to the work 
of one or itwo ex officios, and, what was 
more important, the result had been 
greatly to the benefit of the poor them- 
selves. The right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board talked as if the Office in London 
were a sort of safety valve or clearing 
apparatus by which the whole amount of 
Poor Law expenditure could be regulated, 
but that was not the case. If it were 
there would not be these great differences. 
Supposing the cost of outdoor relief in 
the East End of London, where it was 
now only 10}d. per head, were as costly as 
in other Unions, in some of which it was 
4s. 2}d., the increase would be something 
enormous. In North Wales the cost per 
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head of the population was five times as 
much as in London. The more these 
figures were studied the more one was 
convinced that it was the machinery by 
which the Poor Law was administered 
which really regulated the amount of ex- 
penditure. The right hon, Gentleman 
said that the Opposition were merely re- 
peating arguments and bringing forward 
different forms of ex officio Guardians. 
They were doing nothing of the sort. 
They were simply arguing, as they had 
done over and over again on these various 
Amendments, in support of some way 
being found for the retention of persons 
whose action on the Boards of Guardians 
had in the past tended to the advantage 
of the poor. Under the system of uni- 
versally elected Guardians the tendency 
would be for the people who received the 
benefit of the expenditure to have the 
control of the manner in which the relief 
was given. It was necessary, therefore, 
to have persons of independence on these 
Boards—not a majority of the Guardians, 
but two or three members who would 
leaven the whole lump. 


Mr. CONYBEARE 


Local Government 


said, that the 


right hon. Gentleman the Member for 


West Birmingham had been good enough 
a few moments ago to indulge, in his 
own graceful and inimitable style, in some 
courteous allusions to himself. It was 
not often that the right hon. Gentleman 
descended from the pinnacle of his great- 
ness to recognise any ordinary non-official 
Member. He only wished to tell the 
right hon. Gentleman in reference to what 
he had chosen to say—namely, that he 
(Mr. Conybeare) did not know what was 
going on in the Committee—that he did 
know perfectly well what was going on 
and that he was prepared to stand by the 
meaning of his interruption which had 
apparently nettled the right hon. Gentle- 
man. He understood perfectly well that, 
in the first place, hon. Members were 
brought down to the House to listen to 
the interminable stream of oratory from 
the right hon. Gentleman and _ his 
colleagues on the Opposition side of the 
House. 

Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN : The 
hon. Member is not speaking to the 
Amendment. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: That was only 
intended to be parenthetical. I have a 
perfect right to defend myself from the 
right hon. Gentleman’s courteous attack 
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when I ventured to interpose the remarks 
that we do not admit the danger he 
asserted. We do not admit the necessity 
or desirability of further concessions such 
as are demanded by this ex-Radical and 
his Tory allies. We do intend to stand by 
that position. We object——[ Cries of 
“Who are ‘we’?”] The Radicals ; not 
the rodents. We object to the attempts 
which have been made to whittle down 
the principle which the Committee have 
already agreed to—namely, that there 
shall be no ex officio or nominated 
Guardians. 

*Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN : The 
hon. Member is not referring to the 
Amendment, which deals with an entirely 
different point. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I understand 
that, Sir, and I do not wish to transgress 
your ruling. I was only claiming to 
express in intelligible and short language 
the position we maintain. We desire to 
resist the introduction of ex officio or 
nominated Guardians for the reason that 
we desire to see the mandate of the 
people carried out. We are in favour of a 
more general and sympathetic administra- 
tion of the Poor Law without a departure 
from the principles laid down in 1834. 
That is our position, and we ask the Go- 
vernment to stand by it. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, the 
extremely interesting and most exhaus- 
tive speech of the hon. Member to which 
the House had just listened had, no 
doubt, materially advanced the discussion 
of the Amendment and the clause. He 
(Mr. Gibson Bowles) might point out 
that if there was one part of the Poor 
Law more than another that needed 
careful treatment it was the outdoor 
relief. If the Government had dealt 
with the whole Poor Law by leaving it 
solely in the hands of the parishes to do 
as they pleased, even outdoor relief might 
have been safely committed to these 
people. In the parishes everyone was 
thoroughly known, and if they had been 
allowed to know the amount of rates 
they were paying, the parishes might 
have been left to give any outdoor relief 
they pleased. But the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board and his colleagues 
had removed the Poor Law administra- 
tion from the parishes, and put it on the 
districts. The Amendment would give 
security for the due administration of 
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outdoor relief. It might not give the 
best security. It might perhaps be im- 
proved upon, but some Amendment of 
the kind was undoubtedly wanted. The 
Local Government Board, instead of 
curbing extravagant expenditure, really 
increased it. [“Oh!”] Then, as that 
statement was challenged, he must give 
an instance. In Lynn they had for some 
years a workhouse garden, where they 
grew vegetables which they distributed 
amongst the inmates to the relief of the 
rates and the comfort of the poor. What 
happened? One day an admirable and 
omniscient Inspector of the Local Go- 
vernment Board stepped in and said that 
they must no longer continue to distribute 
their own vegetables to their own paupers 
at their own expense. He was appalled 
to hear the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board state that the only practical 
objection to this Amendment was that it 
interfered with the Poor Law. If the 
Solicitor General had said that, the Com- 
mittee might have taken it as a pleasantry, 
but when the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board said it they knew that he meant 
it. So far from not interfering with the 
Poor Law, it eviscerated it and disem- 
bowelled it, and put a new inside into it. 
It was as though, in dealing with a 
watch, they took out the main-spring 
and escapement (as representing the old 
ratepayers and ex officio Guardians) 
and then said it was the same watch, 
and there would be no difference in its 
general performance. In no fewer than 
14 clauses and 18 places did the Bill 
contain provisions directly affecting the 
machinery of the Poor Law. If the 
machinery employed in the administra- 
tion of the Poor Law were thus affected 
the Poor Law itself would also be pro- 
foundly affected. In view of the igno- 
rance which the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler) had shown of his 
own Bill he (Mr. Gibson Bowles) was 
driven to teach him something about it. 
In Clause 5 the right hon. Gentleman 
would find the first of the references to 
the Poor Law 

*ToE DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: We 
have already dealt with Clause 5. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, that 
he would content himself in saying that 
the Bill in no fewer than 14 clauses and 
a 18 different places dealt with the Poor 

Ww. 
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Tur DEPUTY CHAIRMAN:: Order 
order ! 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES went on to 
say, that under the circumstances it was 
inappropriate for the right hon. Gentle- 
man to allege against the Amendment 
that it dealt with the Poor Law. Indeed 
he wondered that the right hon. Gentle- 
man had not been called to Order. The 
whole of the trouble which led to the 
revolutiouising of the Poor Law system 
in 1834 arose from the way in which 
outdoor relief had been administered, 
and he asked whether the Committee 
were prepared torun the risk of bringing 
about a return to the state of things 
which existed before the passing of the 
Act of 1834? Were the Committee 
going to allow a distribution of outdoor 
relief which should not be, as the hon. 
Member for Camborne (Mr. Conybeare) 
said, “ whittled away.” The hon. Mem- 
ber did not want outdoor relief to be 
whittled away. 


*Mr. CONYBEARE: I did not say 
anything about outdoor relief. I was 
speaking about the election of Guardians. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, that 
in that case the hon. Member was not 
speaking relevantly to the Amendment. 
He (Mr. Gibson Bowles) was. He con- 
tended that if Parliament was going to 
have Guardians in future elected by the 
persons who did not pay rates, it was 
with its eyes open und of malice pre- 
pense inviting a recurrence of the 
evils which existed prior to 1834. If 
the right hon. Gentleman could sug- 
gest any method by which a proba- 
bly excessive liberality of outdoor 
relief might be checked let him do s0 ; 
but, if not, let him accept this Amend- 
ment. Of course the Amendment was 
not perfect, but if the Committee was to 
rely upon the controlling action of the 
Local Government Board, with the right 
hon. Gentleman sitting on the safety- 
valve, they would rely upon a broken 
reed. [Laughter.] He admitted that the 
metaphor was somewhat mixed, but it 
was no wonder that Members got a little 
mixed up in their metaphors when the 
Bill itself was so mixed that the right 
hon. Gentleman himself doubted whether 
it dealt with the Poor Law. If the 
Committee relied upon the Local Govern- 
ment Board the effect would be not to 
check, but to increase expenditure. He 
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was, therefore, strongly in favour of the 
Amendment. 


*Mr. F. TAYLOR (Norfolk, S.) 
thought the Amendment was a most 
important one, and that some proposal of 
the kind would have to be carried if the 
Poor Law was to be properly adminis- 
tered in country districts. He had had 
the honour of being for 10 years an 
elected Guardian in his own district. 
Afterwards when he was appointed a 
Magistrate he rather ceased to take as much 
active interest in Poor Law work, and 
since he had been in the House of Com- 
mons he had been unable to attend the 
regular meetings. During the 10 years, 
however, in which he was an elected 
Guardian he regularly attended the 
meetings. In the first instance he was 
very kindly disposed towards the granting 
of outdoor relief, but he afterwards saw 
the error of his ways. At that time his 
Union was the one in Norfolk that gave 
the largest amount of outdoor relief, and 
the consequence was that it had the largest 
amount of pauperism. If under this Bill 
it should unfortunately happen that men 
who had been trained on Boards of 
Guardians failed to secure election to the 
new Boards, it would, in his opinion, 
be the most melancholy thing that could 
possibly happen. People in the country 
districts knew perfectly well that if 
these trained men—he was speaking not 
of ex officio, but of elected members— 
were removed from the Boards, measures 
would be adopted with regard to Poor 
Law relief which everybody who was 
really interested in the welfare of the 
rural population would have occasion 
to deplore. He therefore hoped that 
some means would be adopted which 
would secure the presence on the Boards 
of men who were seasoned to the work of 
Poor Law administration. 


[At this point Mr. MELLor returned 
to the Chair. ] 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 98 ; 
Noes 138.—(Division List, No. 397.) 


Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON (York, 
N.R., Thirsk) said, that at the re- 
quest of his hon. Friend the Member for 
the Ripon Division (Mr. Wharton) he 
wished to propose the insertion after 
“ Guardians,” in page 12, line 30, of the 
words— 


Mr. Gibson Bowles 
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“But the Justices of such Petty Sessional 
Division shall have the power ot nomination of 


one Guardian to serve on any Board of 


Guardians the boundaries of which wholly or 
ly include the area of such Petty Sessional 
sion. 

Inasmuch as the Amendment stood in the 

name of his hon. Friend, who was chair- 

man of the Durham County Council, and 
had an intimate knowledge of the ad- 
ministration of the Poor Law, he thought 
it deserved the careful consideration of 
the Committee. The Justices of the 
Peace in each of the Unions throughout 
the country had a knowledge of the in- 
habitants of those Unions which was 
extensive and peculiar. They were also 
to a great extent representatives of those 
who paid the rates. Further, at present 
at all events, they were supposed to be 
men of substance, and it was not probable 
that it would ever be the case in this 
country that those who administered 
justice in the country districts would be 
men without qualification. Under these 
circumstances he thought the Committee 
would do well if it placed in the hands 
of the Justices of each Petty Sessional 

Division some power of appointing addi- 

tional Guardians. The last Amendment 

moved had been opposed on the ground 
that the persons appointed by the Local 

Government Board would be in a 

minority. There was no doubt that men 

appointed unde: the present Amendment 
would also be in a minority, but he would 
ask what would be the feeling on the 
opposite side of the House if it were pro- 
posed that the additional Guardians 

which were nominated should be in a 

majority. The plan proposed by the 

Government of allowing the Guardians 

to appoint a chairman and vice-chairman 

from outside would not really meet the 
difficulty. The right hon. Gentleman 

(Mr. H. H. Fowler) himself, in answer 

to an earlier Amendment, said that if 

there was any power in the majority of 
the Guardians to bring in persons from 
outside, they would use it for the purpose 
of turning a small majority into a large 
one. That objection applied to the pro- 
posal of the Government themselves. 

He thought that Justices of the Peace 

might be trusted to take an independent 

line, and to choose the right persons to 
act as Guardians. 


Amendment proposed, 


In 12, line 30, after the word “ Guar- 
dians,” to insert the words, “ But the Justices 
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of such Petty Sessional Division shall have the 
power of nomination of one Guardian to serve 
on any Board of Guardians the boundaries of 
which wholly or partly include the area of such 
Petty Sessional Division.” —(Mr. J. Grant 
Lawson.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: This is a case 
of ringing the changes over again. The 
Government, whether rightly or wrongly, 
have declared that there are to be no ex 
officio Guardians, and they do not mean 
to depart from that principle. We have 
disestablished the Magistrates, and this is 
a proposal now that they should be 
allowed to nominate some one to repre- 
sent them on the Boards of Guardians. 
But apart from the general objection to 
the Amendment, that it is simply ringing 
the changes on the various modes that 
have been suggested of appointing ex 
officio Guardians, I ask the House to 
consider how it would work. Taking 
the Unions of Berkshire, I find that in 
Reading, with 60,000 people, there would 
be one Guardian appointed under the 
provisions of the Amendment; in 


Abingdon, with 19,000 people, there 


would be four; in Wallingford, with 


14,000 people, there would be six ; and 
in Hungerford, with 17,000 people, there 
would be five. Again, in Norfolk 
County how would it work ? In Yar- 
mouth Union, with 48,000 inhabitants, 
there would be one nominated Guardian ; 
in another Union, with 17,000 population, 
six ; in a third, with 12,000, three; in 
a fourth, with 12,000, four; and in a 
fifth, with 10,000, two. These figures 
show the absolute injustice and imprac- 
ticability of the scheme. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) 
said, the right hon. Gentleman seemed to 
be in doubt as to whether he had been in 
Order in a good many of his previous 
observations, for he said that the Govern- 
ment had already declared that they 
could not accept any such Amendment 
as this, and he had laid down a general 
doctrine applicable to all the Amend- 
ments hoth present and future. But 
notwithstanding what had fallen from 
the right hon. Gentleman he claimed for 
the Amendment that it ought to have 
full consideration on its merits, not only 
on account of the authority which the 
hon. Member for the Ripon Division, in 
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whose name it stood upon the Paper, 
brought to bear on the subject as chair- 
man of Quarter Sessions of many years’ 
standing, as well as chairman of the 
County Council, but because it was be- 
lieved that it would afford a very valu- 
able method of strengthening the repre- 
sentative element on Boards of Guardians, 
without being open to the objection 
which the right hon. Gentleman and his 
friends felt towards the present ex officio 
system. The right hon. Gentleman in 
opposing the Amendment had quoted 
statistics to prove that in certain localities 
the plan would work unevenly, but that 
in itself was not a sufficient reason 
for resisting it. The existing system 
allowed all who were nominated by the 
Crown as Justices of the Peace to act in 
their own localities as Guardians. That 
had very often been taken exception to, 
because it: from time to time happened 
that those who were thus entitled to act 
as ex officio Guardians might not even 
be ratepayers in the Union, and might, 
therefore, to a certain extent be said to 
be out of touch with the ratepayers. 
But this case was entirely different. 
What his hon. Friend proposed was that 
the Justices should be allowed from 
among their own number to select one 
person who in their judgment was 
capable to represent them on the Board, 
and no such proposal as that had hitherto 
been discussed in these Debates. There- 
fore, he for one felt it his duty respect- 
fully to listen to the arguments adduced 
in support of the Amendment. As he 
said on the Second Reading, he was not 
enamoured of the ex officio system, but 
the present proposal, in his opinion, em- 
bodied all that was desirable in that 
system, while discarding all to which 
reasonable objection could be taken. It 
was not likely the Justices of the Peace 
would select anyone who was not clearly 
suitable for the duty cast upon him, and 
he certainly believed that Justices of the 
Peace—even the newly appointed ones— 
might be trusted to choose fairly capable 
persons to represent the Petty Sessional 
Division of the Board of Guardians. 
He hoped the non possumus which the 
right hon. Gentleman applied to every 
Amendment to that portion of the Bill 
would in this instance be modified, as he 
believed the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend would constitute a valuable im- 
provement in the Bill. 
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Sir R. TEMPLE said, it was impos- 
sible for him to describe adequately the 
strong feeling which that clause excited 
among the leading men of the division 
which he had the honour to represent. 
The House had declared that there should 
be no nomivated or appointed Guardians, 
and that decision his constituents regarded 
as a gigantic evil, and wished to mitigate 
it in every way possible. The Oppo- 
sition had endeavoured to do so in several 
ways, and although every proposal they 
put forward met with the same stereotyped 
answer — a non possumus—they would, 
in fulfilment of their duty to their con- 
stituents, and in the protection of those 
interests they were called upon to safe- 
guard, continue theirendeavours. They 
had already tried to secure power of 
nomination for Municipal Authorities and 
for the Local Government Board under 
certain conditions. 


Toe CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
The hon. Member is not discussing the 
Amendment before the Committee. 


Str R. TEMPLE, continuing, said, 
their third plan—the one then before 
the Committee—was the best proposal 
of all. They kept their best wine to the 
last. The suggestion was one of unex- 
ceptionable excellence. They could not 
possibly have a body better qualified for 
the duty they sought to impose on it ; 
and he hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would favourably distinguish it from 
previous proposals. A better proposal 
could not, he was sure, possibly be made. 


*Sir F. S. POWELL (Wigan) said, he 
thought the Amendment was not open to 
the criticisms which the President of the 
Local Government Board had directed 
against other Amendments, because under 
it the number of independent Guardians 
would be so limited that they could not 
have anything like preponderating influ- 
ence or authority, while their strength 
on the various Boards would be practi- 
cally equal. It seemed to him that the 
Amendment carried out the idea which 
Lord Althorpe expressed during the 
Debates on the Poor Law Act of 1834, 
that there should be one ex officio Guar- 
dian in the case of each Union. He 
therefore supported the proposal. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, he was sur- 
prised to hear the right hon. Gentleman’s 
objection to this Amendment, that it 
would produce inequality in different 
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districts, because there was the greatest 
disparity in representation as amongst 
the Unions at the present time. He 
knew one case where a population of 
38,000 returned three Guardians, as 
against another parish in the same 
Union which, with only 250 inhabitants, 
had the privilege of returning a Guar- 
disn. Whatever disparity might exist 
in the working of this Amendment it 
could be easily remedied, and he there- 
fore hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would accept the Amendment and thus 
comply with a very urgent demand. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 84; 
Noes 141.—(Division List, No, 398.) 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 12, line 30, after the word “ Guar- 
dians,” to insert the words, *‘ A person shall not 
be qualified to be elected or to be a Guardian 
for a Poor Law Union unless he is a parochial 
elector of some parish within the Union, or 
has during the 12 months preceding the elec- 
tion resided in the Union, and no person shall 
be disqualified by sex or marriage for being 
elected or being a Guardian."—(WVr. H. H. 
Fowler.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. W. LONG said, he did not 
oppose the Amendment the principle of 
which was accepted, but he wished to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether it 
would cover the ground it was intended 
to cover, because he was advised that it 
would exclude some who were now 
qualified as Guardians. That was to 
say, there were now some acting as Guar- 
diaus who were not qualified by residence 
or ownership in the area in which they 
were acting. These, he was advised, 
would be excluded. 


It being half-past Five of the clock, 
the Chairman left the Chair to make his 
report to the House. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 


again To-morrow. 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Motion made, and Question, “ That 
this House do now adjourn,”’—(Mr. 
Marjoribanks,)—put, and agreed to. 


House adjourned accordingly at twenty- 
nine minutes before Six o’clock. 


An Asterisk (*) at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 
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321 Shieldaig 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 28th December 1893. 


MR. SPEAKER’S INDISPOSITION. 


The House being met, the Clerk at the 
Table informed the House of the un- 
avoidable absence of Mr. Speaker, owing 
to the continuance of his indisposi- 
tion :— 

Whereupon Mr. Mellor, the Chairman 
of Ways and Means, proceeded to the 
Table and, after Prayers, took the Chair 
as Deputy Speaker, pursuant to the 
Standing Order. 


QUESTIONS. 


LOUGHMORE POST OFFICE. 

Mr. HOGAN (Tipperary, Mid): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General whe- 
ther the Post Office at Loughmore, 
County Tipperary, has now been closed 
for a period of more than two years; 
whether he is aware that it is the unani- 
mous desire of the people of Loughmore 
that the Post Office should be re-estab- 
lished in connection with the house in 
which the postal business of the village 
was conducted during the previous 40 
years ; whether he is aware that the 
proprietor of this house, Mr. James 
Cantwell, is willing to carry on the postal 
business either on the original premises 
or in a separate building occupying one 
of the best positions in the village ; and 
whether, with the view to putting an end 
to the present public inconvenience in 
Loughmore, he will consider the advis- 
ability of accepting either of Mr. Cant- 
well’s offers ? 


*Toe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Morvey, Nottingham, E.): The 
delay in the re-establishment of the Post 
Office at Loughmore has been due to the 
difficulty of finding a suitable person, 
not holding a publican’s licence, who is 
willing to accept the situation of sub- 
postmaster. I cannot regard either of 
Mr. James Cantwell’s proposals as 
satisfactory, as Mr. Cantwell holds a 
publican’s licence. 
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FREED SLAVES. 

Mr. J. PEASE (Northumberland, 
Tyneside): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether a Return of all slaves set free in 
all British protected territories or waters 
must be presented to the Brussels Bureau 
in January, in accordance with the 
general Act of the Brussels Conference ; 
and, if so, whether the number can now 
be stated of the slaves so set free ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): The Returns of freed slaves are 
presented to the Brussels Bureau. Those 
now ready will be laid before the House 
without delay. 


SLAVERY IN EAST AFRICA. 

Mr. J. PEASE: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether steps will be taken te 
procure the freedom of all slaves admitted 
to be illegally held in bondage in the 
Islands of Zanzibar and Pemba, and 
other British Protectorates on the East. 
Coast of Africa ? 

Sir E. GREY : If a slave is proved. 
to be illegally held in bondage, it would 
be the duty of the British officials to 
take steps to protect him against such 
injustice. 


SALE OF INDIA COUNCIL BILLS, 
Sir J. GORST (Cambridge Univer- 
sity) : I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for India whether he will lay 
upon the Table of the House the recent 
Correspondence between the Secretary of 
State and the Government of India 
relative to the sale of Council bills ? 
*THeE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. GerorcGEe 
RussEx1, North Beds.) : Yes, Sir; and 
the Correspondence is in the hands of the 
printers, and will be shortly presented. 


SHIELDAIG PUBLIC SCHOOL. 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether he is aware that the Shieldaig 
(Ross-shire) public school had on the 
11th instant been closed for over 14 days, 
and as yet the School Board of Apple- 
cross has taken no steps to get it re- 
opened, though the parents are anxious 
to send their children to school, there 
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being no epidemic of illness of any kind 
or other tangible reason to account for 
the irregularity ; and that, throughout 
the intense cold that has recently pre- 
vailed in that part of the country, there 
has been no fire in the schoolroom ; 
whether, in consequence, there is a danger 
of the school losing the Government 
grant ; and whether inquiry will be made 
into this state of affairs ? 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : The Department has re- 
ceived a letter in regard to the circum- 
stances referred to in the hon. Member’s 
question, and are now in correspondence 
with the School Board on the subject. 


SALMON POACHING PROSECUTIONS AT 
DINGWALL. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary for Scotland whether his attention 
has been drawn to the prosecution at 
Dingwall, on the 12th instant, of John 
M‘Lean, crofter fisherman, of Letter ; 
Roderick Maclennan, of the same place, 
and Alexander Mackenzie, for alleged 
salmon poaching, on the 10th July last, 
in an arm of the sea a mile distant from 
the mouth of the River Broom ; and that, 
in their absence, the defendants were 
sentenced to pay a fine of £2 10s. each, 
inclusive of costs, or in default seven 
days’ imprisonment; whether he will 
state the reason why proceedings were 
delayed until 12th December ; whether 
he is aware that John M*‘Lean is 80 
years of age, bent almost double, that 
Roderick Maclennan is 60 years of age, 
and that Alexander Mackenzie isa cripple, 
25 years of age; is he aware that the 
men were fishing for herrings for bait, 
and that no trout were found in the boas ; 
that, although M‘Lean gave orders to 
throw back into the sea any trout found 
in the net, the estate officials seized the 
net and threw the trout on shore, and 
cut a square of 16 loops out of the net ; 
and that the net was meshed for herring 
and not for salmon; is he aware that 
Sheriff Hill refused the application of 
the solicitor of Dingwall for the defen- 
dants for a postponement of the trial, 
regardless of the fact that, owing to the 
shortness of the notice given, he (Mr. 
McRitchie) had neither received his 
instructions nor a copy of the citation ; 
can he explain why, seeing that the 
defendants live nearly 50 miles from the 
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f Dingwall Court House and over 30 miles 
from the nearest railway station, the 
summonses were issued only two days 
before the date of trial; why, and by 
what authority, did the estate officials 
injure the men’s net by cutting a square 
of 16 loops from it; and will he say 
whether he will cause immediate inquiry 
to be made into the case; and whether, 
pending inquiry, further proceedings 
will be stayed? Ishould like, in putting 
the question, to point out that the name 
of the prosecutor has been omitted from 
the question as originally drafted. 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: Order, 
order! J explained to the hon. Member 
the other day it was not usual to give the 
names of prosecutors. 

Mr. WEIR: Then I desire to know 
why, after in my question “John 
M‘Lean, 80 years of age,” the words 
“ without a blot on his character” were 
struck out ? while, as I pointed out to 
the Clerk at the Table, similar words in 
a question put by the hon. Member for 
Camborne appeared on the Paper three 
days in succession. I wish to know why 
av Englishman, 70 years of age, may be 
designated as a man without a blot on his 
character, whilst a Highlander, 80 years 
of age, may not be so designated ? 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: The 
words in question appeared on the Paper 
by inadvertence. 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: I am in- 
formed by the Procurator Fiscal that the 
locus of the offence was half a mile, not 
a mile, from the mouth of the River 


| Broom, and that the respondents were 


sentenced to pay a fine of £1 10s. and 
£1 for expenses, or, in default, seven 
days’ imprisonment. The proceedings 
were delayed as a matter of convenience 
to the witnesses who had to attend. I 
have been unable to ascertain the exact 
age of the respondents ; one was an old 
man, but, I am told, a vigorous man. I 
have no means of ascertaining whether 
M‘Lean gave orders to throw back into 
the sea any trout found in the net ; but if 
he did his orders were not acted upon, 
because 39 sea trout were counted in the 
nets when hauled on shore and examined 
by the gamekeepers. The gamekeepers 
admit having taken a bit of the net for 
the purpose of evidence, but in virtue of 
7 &8 Vict., c. 95, they claim right to 
seize the whole net. The trial was con- 
cluded before the respondent’s agent ap- 
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plied for an adjournment, and it was, | 
therefore, impossible for the Sheriff to 
grant it. Under the Summary Juris- 
diction Acts an inducie of 48 hours is 
sufficient ; but the respondents received 
notice on Saturday morning, and the trial 
did not take place until the following 
Tuesday. I may mention that the 
accused rendered themselves liable to the 
more serious charge of night poaching 
under the Salmon Fisheries Act, 1862, 
but that the more lenient procedure was 
adopted by the prosecutor on the present 
ease under the Act 7 & 8 Vict., c. 95. In 
these circumstances, I see no reason to 
interfere with the sentence. 


Mr. WEIR: Why should the in- 
terests of Highlanders be discarded in 
order to satisfy Highland landlords and 
sporting tenants ? 


Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: Such a 
question is not in Order. 


Dr. MACGREGOR (Inverness- 
shire): Representing as I do a large 
fishing population interested in this 
matter, I beg to ask whether the time 
has not come when such things as are 
said to have occurred in this case should 
be made impossible? Seeing that the 
Fisheries Bill before Parliament would 
not deal with such questions, may I ask 


the right hon. Gentleman whether he | 


will not withdraw that Bill and substi- 
tute for it next Session a more compre- 
hensive measure which will deal with | 
salmon as well as other fisheries? May 
Talso ask 





Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: I think 
the hon. Member is exceeding the limits 
of a question. 


Dr. MACGREGOR : I have no wish 
to say or do anything out of Order. I 
want to create order out of chaos. | 
What I want is [“ Order !”"] 


Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: The 
hon. Member must give notice of his 
question. 


Dr. MACGREGOR : I will take an 
early opportunity of drawing attention to 
the subject. 


Mr. WEIR: In consequence of the 
unsatisfactory administration of the law 
in the Highlands, I shall take an early 
opportunity of bringing the question 
before the House. 
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ELECTION EXPENSES’ IN THE ISLAND 
OF LEWS. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary for Scotland whether he is aware 
that, at the last General Election, polling 
clerks for the Island of Lews and remote 
parts on the Western Mainland of Ross- 
shire were sent from Dingwall, Inver- 
ness, and other distant places, at an 
excessive cost to the candidates, though 
there were many persons in the aforesaid 
districts able and willing to perform the 
duties; and whether, before another 
Election takes place, steps will be taken 
to alter this state of matters ? 


Sir G. TREVELYAN : The Sheriff 
informs me that none but local clerks 
were employed in the Lews ; that in two 
eases where clerks were sent to the 
Western Mainland they were so sent to 
secure the safe and punctual return of 
the ballot boxes ; and that their employ- 
ment was not an additional expense, but 
rather an economy to the candidates ; 
and, lastly, that, though two or three 
clerks had to be employed from Inver- 
ness, they were, in accordance with the 
Statute, only allowed their “expenses 
within ” the county. I may add that the 
total expenses for clerks in Ross-shire, 
notwithstanding the number of stations 
and the remoteness of many of the 
localities, will compare favourably with 
other counties, as it only amounts to 
£74 8s. 6d. 


Mr. WEIR: I shall take an early 
opportunity of drawing the attention of 
the House to the excessive charges made 
by this Returning Officer. 


FARES ON THE METROPOLITAN 
DISTRICT RAILWAY. 


Masor DARWIN (Staffordshire 


Lichfield): I beg to ask the President 


of the Board of Trade whether, with 
reference to his announcement on 22nd 
March that a Committee would investi- 
gate the question as to whether certain 
fares charged on the Metropolitan District 
Railway were or were not illegal, and, 
that the Committee, from causes over 
which he had no control, failed to 
investigate the subject, whereupon, on 
8th September, he undertook to look into 
the matter and to certify to the Attorney 
General in accordance with the Cheap 
Trains Act of 1844, any steps have yet 
been taken by the Board of Trade to in- 
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vestigate the subject, and, if necessary, 
to prevent the charging of illegal fares ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or rut BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpe 1a, Sheffield, 
Brightside) : A case has been prepared 
and submitted to counsel and a con- 
ference fixed ; but owing to the unfor- 
tunate indisposition of the Treasury 
Counsel, this has been postponed, and the 
matter is now awaiting his return to 
Chambers. 


LABOURERS’ COTTAGES IN THE 
BORRISOKANE UNION. 

Mr. P.J.O’BRIEN (Tipperary, N.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he can 
now state whether the Local Government 
Board have considered the Report from 
the Borrisokane Board of Guardians 
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In the present state of Public Business a 
date cannot at present be fixed. 


SECOND DIVISION CLERKS IN THE 
DUBLIN POST OFFICE. 

Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General if 
it is a fact that the Second Division 
clerks of the Secretary’s Office, General 
Post Office, Dublin, have presented 
several Memorials since the year 1890 to 
the head of their Department praying for 
an improvement in their position, to 
which no reply has been given ; whether 
the subject of these Memorials has been 
considered, and what is the cause of the 
great delay in replying; whether the 
work in the Secretary’s Department, 
General Post Office, Dublin, has con- 
siderably increased during the past six 





Engineer, and if they are prepared to | years, and whether it is a fact that during 
assist the Guardians with regard to their | that period no addition has been made to 
proposed scheme for labourers’ cottages ? | the staff; whether the Second Division 


THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morey, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne) : The Report in ques- 
tion, which was only received by the 
Local Government Board on the 20th 
instant, has been referred to the Board’s 


Inspector for the district. The matter 
must necessarily take some little time 
before a decision can be arrived at, but I 
am assured it will be disposed of at the 
earliest possible date. 


SURCHARGES AGAINST THE NENAGH 
GUARDIANS. 

Mr. P. J. O'BRIEN : I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether the Local Go- 
vernment Board have considered the 
request of the Nenagh Board of Guar- 
dians to have the surcharges complained 
of remitted ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am informed 
that, under the circumstances of the case, 
the surcharges referred to will not be 
enforced. 


THE SEA FISHERIES (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Aberdeenshire, 
E.): I beg to ask the Secretary for 
Scotland whether he will arrange to 
take into consideration on an early day 
the Lords Amendments on the Sea 
Fisheries (Scotland) Bill ? 

Sir J. TREVELYAN: I will see 
that full notice is given to hon. Members 


before the Lords Amendments are taken. | 


Major Darwin 


clerks in the Secretary’s Office, General 
| Post Office, London, have recently 


| been placed on an improved scale of 


_ salary with enhanced prospects ; whether 
the Second Division clerks in the Dublin 
| Secretary’s Office perform duties of an 
‘analogous and a superior character to 
|those performed by the London clerks 
| heretofore classed as Second Division ; 
/and whether it is intended to apply the 
| London scheme to the Dublin Secretary’s 
Office ? 

*Mr. A. MORLEY: The Second 
Division clerks in the Secretary’s Office 
of the Dublin Post Office form part of a 
classification which is not particular to 
the Post Office, but is common to the whole 
of the Civil Service. The whole question 
of the status and scales of salary of the 
Second Division clerks was carefully con- 
sidered and settled by Order in Council 
about three years ago, and I have no 
power to alter them. The Memorials in 
question have been received, and now 
that the revision in the Secretary’s Office 
in London has been settled, I hope to be 
able shortly to deal with the correspond- 
ing Office in Dublin. 


H.M.S. “RESOLUTION.” 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Admiralty whether Her Majesty’s 
first-class battleship Resolution, of 
14,150 tons, which left Plymouth for 
Gibraltar on the 18th instant, in convoy 
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of H.M.S. Gleaner, a gunboat of 735 
tons, was so damaged by the gale she 
encountered off Ushant that she had to 
bear up and return to Queenstown ; 
whether the Gleaner was able to continue, 
aud did continue, her voyage without 
convoy ; whether, during the 19th and 
20th, the Resolution was kept hove-to, 
head to wind, because it was deemed 
that to bear up and run back would be 
dangerous and involve risk of capsizing 
when she came broadside on to the sea ; 
whether, on the 20th instant, the Reso- 
lution rolled her rails under the water ; 
whether she rolled 45 degrees each way ; 
how many degrees it is calculated that 
she can roll without capsizing ; whether 
he can say what damage she has re- 
ceived; and whether Her Majesty's 
Government propose to continue to allow 
vessels of this class to go to sea in bad 
weather ? 

Mr. WOLFF (Belfast, E.): At the 
same time, I may ask the right hon. 
Gentlemen whether the reports as to the 
accident to H.M.S. Resolution, published 
in the newspapers, are substantially cor- 
rect ; whether the damage done is con- 
fined to the boats and fittings, or whether 
the leakage reported is due to the strain- 
ing of the main structure ; whether any 
mail or merchant steamers were obliged 
to return damaged by the gale which was 
encountered by the Resolution; and 
whether any explanation can be given 
why a man-of-war, built to go to any 
part of the world, should be unable to 
cross the Bay of Biscay in winter? 

CommanvEeR BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness): And perhaps the right 
hon. Gentleman will say if he can state 
how many degrees H.M.S. Resolution 
rolled in a recent gale in the Bay of 
Biscay ; if it is true that she shipped a 
great deal of water; that the water got 
below in considerable quantities ; and 
how it got below; and, generally, if he 
can give any information as to her 
behaviour, both when laid to, and when 
proceeding during this gale, which will 
allay any uneasiness caused by reports in 
the Press ? 

Srr E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall) : I will take this 
opportunity of asking the right hon. 
Gentleman a question, of which I have 
given him private notice—namely, whe- 
ther it is true, as stated in a letter written 
by an officer of the ship, which appeared 
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in The Times of December 28th, that 
the Resolution was not tested for 
stability before she left England, and that 
her maximum angle of stability had 
been estimated to be 38 degrees ? 

Tue SECRETARY tro tue AD- 
MIRALTY (Sir U. Kay-Saurttce- 
wortH, Lancashire, Clitheroe): The 
Resolution experienced very heavy 
weather on her passage, and her com- 
manding officer, in the exercise of his 
discretion, determined to return to 
Queenstown to re-coal and make good 
defects. The Report of Captain Hall 
shows that the ship rolled heavily, es- 
pecially when a very steep and high sea 
was on the beam. Her behaviour was 
greatly improved when she was brought 
bow on to the sea. At present there is 
no accurate information respecting the 
extreme angles of roll. A _ further 
Report has been called for as to the 
manner in which those angles were 
measured—by pendulum or otherwise. 
The careful survey by experienced 
officers shows that there has been no 
straining or damage to structure, no 
leaks through sides of ship, and only 
small leaks through decks. Fittings 
above the upper deck and outside the 
ship have been broken by the blows of 
the sea. These defects are in hand at 
Devonport, and it is reported that they 
will be completed in a few days at an 
expense of about £350. This is the best 
measure of the trivial nature of the 
damage. It is not an unusual thing for 
ships to roll heavily in gales of wind and 
high seas, and there is no question as to 
the stability of the Resolution. Her 
range of stability exceeds 60 degrees. In 
reply to the hon. Member for the Eccle- 
sall Division, I have to say that the 
Resolution was not tested for stability 
before she left England. She was built 
from the same design as the Royal 
Sovereign and five other ships. Two of 
these have been inclined with identical 
results, confirming previous estimates, 
Consequently, any experiment on the 
Resolution was unnecessary. Her 
stability admits of no doubt. It is not 
usual or necessary to incline every ship 
of a class. The maximum righting 
moment occurs at an inclination of 37 
degrees to the vertical, and exceeds 
30,000 foot tons. The ship continues to 
have righting power up to an inclination 
exceeding 60 degrees from the vertical. 


“ Resolution.” 
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CommanvEeR BETHELL: The right | hove-to because it was feared that if she 
hon. Gentleman has not answered my was brought broadside on to the sea 
question. I asked whether it was true, she would capsize ? Were there five feet 
that considerable quantities of water got | of water in the engine-room ? Did not 
below decks, and whether it was the case | H.M.S. Gleaner weather the gale in the 
that the Resolution only rolled very Bay of Biscay ? 
heavily when the sea was on her beam; Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH: 
and not when she had been “ brought ,A further Report is being prepared, and 
to.” This is very important in the that must be taken as an answer to several 
opinion of those who understand the | of the questions. There is reason to 
matter, and if the right hon. Gentleman | believe that the amount of water which 
can give an assurance to that effect it | had got into the engine-room has been ex- 
will remove a good deal of uneasiness. | aggerated. The Gleaner behaved ad- 

Sm U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : | mirably, and proceeded to Gibraltar. 

I have already stated that the behaviour | *Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : Will the 


of the ship greatly improved as soon as 
the bow was brought on to the sea. 
CommanpDER BETHELL: May we 


| Report be laid on the Table of the House, 
or shall we have to elicit further informa- 
tion by means of questions ? 


take it that she did not after that roll | Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
heavily ? | I must ask for notice of that question. 
Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH:| Mr. WOLFF: Can the right hon, 
Not so heavily, but there was a tre- | Gentleman tell me why a man-of-war, 
mendous sea. “The heavy rolling related | built to go to any part of the world, 
to the time when the ship’s side was ex- | | cannot cross the Bay of Biscay in winter 
posed. No doubt a considerable amount time ? 
of water got below owing to certain) Sim U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH: 


battening down precautions not having | I have stated that Captain Hall returned 


been taken earlier. 

Mr. DARLING (Deptford) : Were | 
there no means of repairing this trifling | | 
damage of £350 nearer Queenstown than | 
at Dev onport ? | 

Srr UV. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : | 
The nearest ship repairing yard is Devon- | 

rt ? 


Mr. DARLING : Is Haulbowline not | 
nearer ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
That is not a yard where repairs to great | 
ships can be done. Some of these repairs | 


might possibly have been done at Haul- | 
bowline, but it was very desirable to 
move the Resolution to a yard where she 
could be surveyed by officers such as 
those who have made the Report to 
which I have alluded. 

CommanvDeR BETHELL: The right 
hon. Gentleman said that Captain Hall 
acting on his own discretion brought the 
Resolution back ; is it not the case that 
she left Plymouth full of coal, and that 
she had to return partially on account of | 
want of coal, she having run short in that 
brief time ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The vessel had 450 tons of coal on board 
when she reached port. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : Is it not | 
the fact that the Resolution was kept. 








in the exercise of his discretion. 

Mr. WOLFF: Yes; but I am sure he 
would not have returned unless serious 
damage had been doue to the vessel. 


THE NEW RULES OF PROCEDURE FOR 
THE HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE. 

Mr. PAUL (Edinburgh, S.): 1 beg 
to ask the Lord Advocate how far the 
| new Rules of Procedure, issued by the 
Judges of the High Court of Justice in 
| England, increase or affect the liability 
of Scotsmen domiciled in their own 


country to be made parties to proceedings 


in the English Courts ? 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J.B, 
Batrovur, Clackmannan, &c.): I think 
that these Rules would to some extent 
increase the liability of domiciled Scots- 
men to be made parties to proceedings in 
the English Courts, though I cannot at 
present say the precise extent to which 
this would, or might be, the case, as I do 
not feel sure as to the exact meaning and 
effect of some of the English technical 
terms used in the Rules. I shall, how- 
ever, obtain information as to this. 

Mr. PAUL: When will Parliament 
have an opportunity of expressing any 
opinion on these Rules ? 

*Mr. J. B. BALFOUR: They have to 
lie on the Table 40 days during which 
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the House shall have sat, and they may 
be annulled if an address praying for 
this is presented to Her Majesty during 
that time. The Rules were laid on the 
7th December, so that they would not be 
liable to be annulled after about the 
middle of January. 

Mr. PAUL: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury why the new Rules 
of Procedure, framed hy the Judges of 
the High Court of Justice, and presented 
to Parliament on 7th December, have 
not been distributed or issued ; and whe- 
ther, considering that some of these 
Rules are believed seriously to affect the 
interests of the commercial classes in 
Scotland, he will arrange that the Vote 
Office shall at once be supplied with 
copies available for Members of this 
House ? 

*Tue SECRETARY ro tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hispert, Oldham) : 
The “Rules of the Supreme Court, 
November, 1893,” were laid on the 
Table (by Act), but no order was given 
for printing. I am informed that it is 


not the usual practice to print such Rules 
for distribution to Parliament; but the 
November Rules have been published, 
and are on sale as a Stationary Office 


publication. 

Mr. PAUL: May I ask whether, in 
view of the very great interest and im- 
portance of these Rules, the right hon. 
Gentleman will procure a larger number 
of copies for the use of hon. Members ? 
*Sir J. T. HIBBERT: I shall be 
very glad to do so. 

Mr. W. AMBROSE (Middlesex, 
Harrow): How are hon. Members to 
know what is going to be the law with 
their assent unless the Rules are properly 
published and brought before them 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: The Treasury 
are not, in fact, answerable for the 
printing or distribution of these Rules. 
I have tried to find out what Department 
is answerable, but I have been unable to 
do so. If there is any general desire on 
the part of the House that the Rules 
should be printed as a Parliamentary 
Paper I shall be very glad to consider 
what can be done. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) : May 
I ask whether, as the Rules have been 
laid on the Table, they will not be 
printed in the usual way ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: No order was 
given for printing them 
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POLICE INQUIRIES IN IRELAND. 

Mr. W. O'BRIEN (Cork): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland is it a fact that the 
reporter of The Cork Examiner has 
been refused admission to an important 
police inquiry now going on at Union 
Quay Barracks, Cork, because he would 
not pledge himself not to publish the 
evidence until the decision is announced ; 
is he aware that the inquiry is one 
touching the responsibility for the death 
in prison of a man named Jeremiah 
M‘Carthy; and having regard to the 
important public questions involved, will 
he instruct the Constabulary Authorities 
not to have the proceedings conducted in 
secret ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mortey, Newecastle- 
upon-Tyne): The inquiry in question 
has reference to the conduct of the police 
when in chargeof a man named M‘Carthy, 
who was conveyed from Bantry to Cork 
Prison. The charges preferred against 
the police are disciplinary ones, and the 
Rule of the Service precludes the report- 
ing of the proceedings unless a guarantee 
be given not to publish the report in any 
newspaper until after the Inspector 
General’s decision shall have been pro- 
mulgated. The enforcement of this 
Rule is regarded as necessary for the 
purposes of discipline. It is possible the 
proceedings of the Court may terminate 
to-day. 

Mr. W. O’BRIEN : Is it not the fact 
that Military Courts Martial are entirely 
open to the Press, and is there any reason 
why there should be a different Rule in 
these inquiries ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Certainly there 
does not seem to be any reason why there 
should be a different Rule for these in- 
quiries to those in the Army, but I am 
not sure how that is. The inquiry re- 
ferred to in the question was conducted 
according to the Rule of the Constabu- 
lary Code. 

Mr. W. O'BRIEN: Does not con- 
siderable discontent exist among the 
police on this subject ? Will the right 
hon. Gentleman consider whether the 
Rule cannot be made the same in both 
cases ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I cannot give 
any answer off-hand. There are cases in 
which it would not be expedient to admit 
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reporters with power to report in full be- 
fore a decision has been arrived at. 
Whether this was one of those cases I 
cannot say. 


TARIFF RETURNS. 

Mr. GODSON (Kidderminster): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether he can give any farther 
information as to the date at which the 
Tariff Returns will be issued ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The Tariff Re- 
turn referred to—namely, that in con- 
tinuation of No. 376 of 1890, has already 
been issued. It is No. 401 of the present 
Session. 


NAVAL PENSIONS FOR WIDOWS. 

Mr. PIERPOINT (Warrington) : I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether it is a fact that, if a widow 
receiving pensions from the Victoria 
fund and Admiralty fund supplements 
such pensions by working, her pensions 
are either partly or wholly withdrawn ; 
whether it is a fact that no higher allow- 
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can be made by which these poor people 
may obtain larger allowances ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON : Unofficially, 
I should be very glad to forward any 
recommendation that the hon. Member 
may make. 

Mr. PIERPOINT : Surely the hon. 
Gentleman knows perfectly well whether 
there is or is not such a Rule in connec- 
tion with the Victoria fund as I have in- 
dicated in my question. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: I am not 
aware that there is any such Rule. 

Mr. J. BURNS (Battersea): Will 
the hon. Gentleman make such repre- 
sentations to the Commissioners as will 
prevent the bulk of the fund from going 
in the shape of salaries to the officials ? 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Is it not 
a fact that the fund is largely managed 
by naval officers under the control of the 
Admiralty ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON : That is not 
so. It is managed by the Patriotic Fund 
Commissioners, and the Admiralty have 
‘nothing whatever to do with it. I 





ance out of the Victoria fund is made in | should, therefore, be exceeding my duty 
respect of any widow of a seaman not if I were to undertake to make repre- 
rated as an officer than 5s. per week ; | sentations to an independent Public Body 


and how soon after the wreck the weekly | which I have no power of enforcing. 


payments to the widows were begun ? 
THe CIVIL LORD or tHE AD- | SALVAGE SERVICE OFF THE ISLAND 


MIRALTY (Mr. E. Rosertson, | OF MORIACH. 

Dundee) (who replied) said: No such} Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to 
Rule as that mentioned by the hon.|ask the Civil Lord of the Admiralty 
Member is in force as regards any | whether his attention has been called to 


Admiralty fund. The Return which has 
been granted, on the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Devonport, will afford full 
information as to the allowances granted 
out of the Victoria fund. 

*Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. Pancras, 
N.): I should like to ask the hon. Gen- 
tleman whether, having regard to the 
very small annuities which the interest 
of the fund yields, he will consider the 
desirability of applying a portion of the 
capital or of the sinking a part of the 
capital in annuities so as to provide more 
money for the pensioners ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON : I think the 
answer I have already given sufficiently 
explains my inability to reply to this 
question. 

*Mr. T. H. BOLTON: Does not the 
hon. Member consider it within his pro- 
vince to make some representation to 
those who have the control of the Vietoria 
fund, so that some reasonable arrangement 


Mr. J. Morley 


| the case of four Coastguardsmen who, 
three months ago, were ordered from the 
| Coastguard station at Stornoway to the 
Island of Moriach,70 miles distant, to 
protect the cargo of the wrecked steamer 
Inflexible, and were employed 31 days 
on this service, being assisted therein by 
the crew of H.M.S. Starling ; whether 
he is awaie that the claim‘of these four 
men for subsistence and travelling money, 
poor to 4s. per day per man, or 

£25 10s. in all, was paid by the under- 
writers, and whether these latter, in addi- 
tion, granted an honorarium to the men 
of £20; whether the men have now 
been informed that the sum received 
from the underwriters, amounting in all 
to £45 10s., will be treated as_ prize 
money, and divided, not among the four 
men employed on the service, but among 
| the whole body of 10 men at the Storno- 

way Station, on an apportionment accord- 
| ing to rank, which will give about one- 
i 
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fourth of the entire sum to the officer 
commanding the Coastguard at Storno- 
way, and will leave the remaining three- 
fourths to be divided among the men ; 
whether this is the accustomed method | 
of distribution applicable to such a pay- 
meut received for such services ; and, if 
so, whether the crew of H.M.S. Starling 
are entitled to participate therein ; 
whether such a method of distribution is 
applicable, if at all, not only to the 
honorarium of £20, but also to the 
£25 10s. paid in reimbursement of the 
subsistence and travelling money of the 
four men actually employed on the ser- 
vice ; and whether, under the circum- 
stances, the Admiralty can reconsider 
their decision in this matter ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON : The facts as 
stated in paragraphs | and 2 are correct. 
The answer to paragraph 3 is in the ne- 
gative. As regards the remaining para- 
graphs, the case is as follows: The sum 
of £24 16s. was paid for travelling ex- | 
penses and subsistence, and was equally | 
divided among the four men who were | 
on duty. The further sum of £20, 
granted as an honorarium, was divided in 
accordance with the rule and custom of 
the Service among the officer and crew 
of the station in shares according to 
their rank; and the four men also 
shared in this. The crew of the Starling 
had no claim to participate in this hono- 
rarium. The subject is not one that re- 
quires any reconsideration. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: But if 
this was prize money, the crew of the 
Starling under the Rules of the Service 
were entitled to it. 

Mr. WEIR: Can the hon. Member 
for Lynn tell me where the Island of 
Moriach is ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON : I have given 
all the information I have had supplied 
me. I must ask for notice of any fur- 
ther question. 





SLAVES ON BRITISH VESSELS. 

Mr.J. A. PEASE: I beg to ask the 
Attorney General whether it is legal for 
a British firm to employ slaves in the 
coaling of vessels in the waters of a 
British Protectorate ; and whether slaves 
in these waters have a right to claim 
their freedom and protection when they 
obtain a footing upon vessels belonging 
to Her Majesty’s Navy ? 


| waters 
‘I may 
|known the 
‘voluntarily for employment, and their 





Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
J. Riesy, Forfar) (who replied) said : 
With reference to the first part of the 
question, there is no illegality in employ- 
ing slaves in the coaling of vessels in 
in the British Protectorate. 
add _ that far as is 
slaves themselves 


so 
offer 


employment is not a result of any bar- 
gain with their masters. As to the 
second part, slaves who are received on 
board vessels belonging to Her Majesty's 
Navy, wherever they may be, are not 
liable to be given up on the ground of 
their being slaves. This is in accord- 
ance with the terms of the Act of the 
Brussels Conference and the instructions 
given to naval officers. 

Mr. J. A. PEASE: May the slaves, 
under these circumstances, claim their 
freedom ? 

Sir J. RIGBY : I have said they are 
not to be delivered up on the ground that 
they are slaves, which involves their 
obtaining their liberty, save in excep- 
tional cases, where, for instance, they 
have been guilty of crimes which are 
recognised as crimes for which they 


ought to be punished, when it would be 


right that they should be delivered up. 
Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Do I 
understand the Solicitor General to say 
that when an English man-of-war goes 
into a foreign port and receives on board 
slaves recognised as such by the Muni- 


| cipal Laws of the country that the com- 


mander of the vessel is to override all 
those Municipal Laws and is not to allow 
the slaves to return to their masters ? 

Sir J. RIGBY : Certainly ; that has 
been the law of the land for many years. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Is not 
that entirely opposed to the Admiralty 
instructions ? 

Sir J. RIGBY: No. 

Mr. PIERPOINT: Is there accom- 
modation on board Her Majesty’s ships 
for these slaves ? 


[No answer was given. ] 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF 
SAXE-COBURG. 

Mr. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy, &c.): I 
beg to ask the Attorney General whether 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg is legally a British subject, and 
whether he has ceased to owe allegiance 
to this country ? 
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Sir J. RIGBY (who replied) said : 
Nothing has occurred, so far as is known 
here, to alter Duke Alfred’s British 
nationality acquired by birth ; but asa 
Sovereign Prince, he acts independently 
in all matters relating to his Sovereign 
capacity. 

Mr. DALZIEL: May TI, after that 
clear answer, be permitted to ask the hon. 
and learned Gentleman whether His 
Royal Highness will act in his private 
capacity of a British subject, or in the 
capacity of a Sovereign Prince, when he 
receives his £10,000 a year ; and, further, 
what will be the position of His Royal 
Highness in time of war between this 
country aud Germany ? 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: I think 
that is a question of which notice should 
be given. 


THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER 
AND THE NAVAL LORDS. 

Mr. VICARY GIBBS (Herts, St. 
Albans) : I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury if it is correct, as stated in 
The Globe newspaper of 22nd instant, 
that the Naval 


authority by the Government in the 
Debate on the Navy on Tuesday the 19th; 
and, if so, if he would state what was 
the nature of their protest ? 


THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
I have been asked to answer this question. 
I have not seen the statement referred to 
in The Globe newspaper. I stated this 
day last week that it had been represented 
to me that I appeared in asingle specified 
sentence of my speech to have vouched 
the opinion of the professional advisers of 
the Admiralty to a greater extent than I 
intended or than the context of my speech 
implied. I then explained that I intended 
to confine my statement to the relative 
forces of England, France, and Russia 
during the present financial year in respect 
of first-class battleships, and I set forth 
that condition from a Paper furnished to 
me by the Admiralty. I said J] intended 
to commit neither the Admiralty nor the 
Government on other questions either of 
present or future preparations. 


Mr. VICARY GIBBS: That is not 
an answer to my question. The point of 
the question is a perfectly clear one, It 
is—Was there a protest made by the 
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Lords remonstrated | 
against the use made of their names and | 
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Naval Lords ; and, if so, what was the 
nature of that protest ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I think nobody 
acquainted with administrative affairs 
would ask what are the communications 
which pass between one Department and 
another. I must decline to answer. 

Mr. VICARY GIBBS: Of course I 
can understand that answer. I should 
like to ask another question of the First 
Lord of the Treasury, if he will answer 
it, and that is whether he thinks it 
desirable that Ministers should quote the 
opinion of the Naval Lords? [“Or- 
der !”"} 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: That is 
not a question which can be put. 

Mr. VICARY GIBBS: With all 
respect to you, Sir [“ Order!” ] if I am 
not allowed to put a question of which 
you have not heard the whole [* Or- 
der!” ] I beg to move the adjournment 
of the House. 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: The 
hon. Member cannot move the adjourn- 
ment of the House at the present 
moment. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) : 
Will the Paper from which the right hon, 
Gentleman quoted be laid on the Table 
according to custom ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : No, Sir, be- 
cause I believe the Admiralty intend to 
lay a Paper which will cover it. I may 
say I asked for information as to the 
present state of the Navy, and the Ad- 
miralty authorities obligingly furnished 
me with that Paper. A Paper on the 
subject has been moved for and will be 
laid on the Table. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: I am alluding 
toa Paper which the right hon. Gentle- 
mau himself referred to as “the Paper 
which I hold in my hand.” Will that 
specific Paper be laid on the ‘l'able ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: No, not in 
that form. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Then I will 
move for it. . 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Was the 
Resolution one of the first-class battle- 
ships on which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer relied ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Yes, Sir, I 
think so, and all the ships are constructed 
under the Naval Defence Act. 

Mr. TOMLINSON: Are we to 
gather from the right hon. Gentleman’s 


the Exchequer, &c. 
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statement it is a fact that the Naval 
Lords tendered their resignation ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I said nothing 
of the kind. 


THE STRANORLAR AND GLENTIES 
RAILWAY. 

Mr. D. SULLIVAN (Westmeath, 
S.) : In the absence of the hon. Member 
for West Donegal, I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland if he is aware that discontent 
exists amongst the people in the districts 
along the new line of railway from 
Stranorlar to Glenties, in the County of 
Donegal, on account of the dilatory pro- 
ceedings of the contractors, whose work 
is at present in a very backward con- 
dition, and who are making very little 
progress with it, notwithstanding the 
fact that they have long overpassed the 
time originally appointed for its com- 
pletion; whether the contractors in 
December, 1892, applied to the Privy 
Council in Dublin for an extension of 
time until January, 1894, undertaking to 
have the line finished within that time ; 
whether he is aware that they are now 
about to make a new application for 
another long extension of time; and 
whether, in view of the fact that this line 
is being constructed by means of money 
voted by Parliament for the relief of the 
people of those districts and for the 
benefit of the locality, he will see his way 
to requiring from those contractors a 
more rapid completion of the work they 
undertook to perform ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT (who replied) 
said: There are reasons, which 1 can 
explain privately to my hon. Friend, 
which make it undesirable to enter into 
details regarding the Stranorlar-Glenties 
line, and I will ask him to accept my 
assurance that the Board of Works and 
the Treasury are doing, and will continue 
to do, their utmost to accelerate the com- 
pletion of the line. If my hon. Friend 
will communicate with me privately, I 
shall be pleased to show him the latest 
Reports which I have received on the 
subject since the question was put on the 


Paper. 


“WARNED” ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON (York, 
N.R., Thirsk): I beg to ask the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council 


on Education what proportion the 
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number of elementary schools warned 
after the last inspection bears to the 
total number of such schools in England 
and Wales ; and what is the similar pro- 
portion for the York district ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham): The percentage of schools 
warned for the year ended 30th 
September last is 1*1 of the total number 
of departments inspected. The corre- 
sponding percentage for the York district 
is 2°7. 

Mr. J. GRANT LAWSON : Is there 
any district in which the proportion is 
higher in the Northern Circuit ? 

Mr. ACLAND: I cannot say, but I 
will find out if the hon. Member wishes. 


SCHOOL FEES IN IRELAND. 

Mr. JACKSON (Leeds, N.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether, in those 
districts in which arrangements have not 
been made for the appointment of school 
attendance committees, under “ The Irish 
Education Act, 1892,” there are any 
schools in which school fees are still 
paid ; and, if so, whether he will state 
the names of such schools ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The reply to the 
first part of the question is in the 
negative, except in the comparatively 
few cases in which, under Section 18, 
Sub-section 3, of the Act, an excess fee 
(i.e, excess over the 6s, average rate up 
to which fees are abolished by the Act) 
may still be charged. 


BURIAL GRIEVANCES IN LANCASHIRE, 

Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Notts, 
Mansfield) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department whe- 
ther he is aware that the Vicar of St. 
Thomas, Ashton-in-Makerfield, Lanca- 
shire, on learning that a Nonconformist 
Burial Service was desired, refused to 
permit the interment in the new 
graveyard of that parish of Mrs, 
Merry, a parishioner, on the ground 
that Nonconformists had objected to 
the provision of such graveyard, and 
would grant a grave space in the old 
churchyard only ; and that the Rector of 
Holy Trinity, Downall Green, in the 
same township, refuses to grant new 
graves when the Church of England 
Service is not to be performed ; and whe- 
ther he will take steps to protect the 
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parishioners of those two parishes in the 
exercise of their parochial rights, that 
the intention of the Legislature in pass- 
ing the Burial Act of 1880 may not be 
defeated ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitn, Fife, E.): I am informed by 
the Vicar of St. Thomas that he did not 
refuse to permit the interment of Mrs. 
Merry in the new graveyard of the parish ; 
that Mr. Merry had the choice of a 
grave either in the old or new ground, 
and that he selected the old because his 
relations had two graves there which 
were not then filled up. As to the Rector 
of Holy Trinity, I may remind my hon. 
Friend that he put the same question to 
me on the 25th of July last. I then told 


New Police Stations 


him that I was satisfied that the Rector 


claimed and exercised the right of appro- 
priating private graves to members of his 
own congregation, and of leaving Non- 
conformists to be buried in graves where 
one or more interments had already taken 
place, and he sought to justify his action 
on the ground of the limited space avail- 
able for new graves in the churchyard. 
The Rector now informs me that he is 
not aware that any new case has oc- 
curred since that time, and, as he refers 
to the explanation he then gave, I con- 
clude his practice is still the same. I 
can only repeat my statement that I was 
not prepared to say that the Rector was 
not acting within his legal rights, but that 
I must express my strong opinion that 
such a discrimination -as he seeks to 


exercise is in entire variance with the | 


intention and spirit of the Burials Act, 
1880. 


THE APPOINTMENT OF IRISH HIGH 
SHERIFFS. 

Mr. D. SULLIVAN (on behalf of the 
hon. Baronet the Member for West 
Kerry) : I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland can he 
explain why the Lord Lieutenant cannot 
appoint Irish High Sheriffs although he 
can dismiss them ; if the Lord Lieutenant 
is bound by law to nominate as the High 
Sheriff for the ensuing year one of the 
three gentlemen whose names are sent 
up annually by the Grand Juries ; and, 
if so, under what Act; if recently the 
persons nominated to serve as High 


Sheriffs for County Cavan and Quecn’s | 


County refused to act in that capacity ; 


Mr. Carvell Williams 
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if, in the case of the Queen’s County, 
the Government indicted the gentlemen 
who refused so to serve; and whether, 
in future, instead of compelling persons 
nominated by the Grand Juries to act as 
High Sheriffs, the Government will 
| appoint High Sheriffs in sympathy with 
the majority of the people ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Lord Lieu- 
tenant can dismiss, because the High 
| Sheriff holds office during pleasure. The 
| names are sent up to the Lord Lieutenant 
| not by the Grand Juries, but by the 

Judges. The usage has always been for 
the Lord Lieutenant to select a Sheriff from 
amongst the names so sent up, and such 
(usage is laid down by the highest 
authority as having the force of Common 
‘Law. In the English Sheriffs Act of 
1887 the corresponding usage in England 
is recognised and made Statutable. The 
facts stated in the question as to the 
Sheriffs of the Counties Cavan and 
Queen’s County are substantially correct. 
With regard to the last paragraph, what 
I have just stated shows how the powers 
of the Lord Lieutenant in the matter are 
restricted and limited. Whether the 
Lord Lieutenant is bound to nominate 
one of the names on the Judges’ list is a 
question of law, which can only be 
decided by judicial authority. 


for the Metropolis. 





NEW TOLICE STATIONS FOR THE 
METROPOLIS. 

Mr. THORNTON (Clapham) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department why a much-needed 
Police Station, the erection of which 
| would give work to the unemployed of 
'the Metropolis, is not built upon the 
| Home Office property on Lavender Hill, 
| S.W., which adjoins the South Western 
Police Court ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The erection of a 
station at Lavender Hill has been ap- 
proved, and the work will be commenced 
as soon as the drawings and specifica- 
tions are complete. Two large works 
have just been commenced—a new station 
at Hunter Street and another at Black- 
wall Point—and two more will be com- 
menced in the course of a few weeks at 
Kentish Town and West Ham. 

Mr. J. BURNS: The Home Office 
having decided to build this station, will 
the Home Secretary take care to acquire 
the freehold both of the Police Court and 
| Police Station, so as to avoid having to 
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continue to pay a very heavy ground 
rent ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : I will consider that 
matter. 


THEFTS OF RABBITS IN KILDARE. 

Mr. KENNEDY (Kildare, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether, on 
the night of Monday, the 18th instant, a 
man named Laurence Fox was shot 
whilst in the act of taking rabbits out of 
traps on the Clongorey Estate, County 
Kildare ; whether Laurence Fox was 
accompanied at the time by an emergency 
man named Andrew Fox ; whether extra 
police and emergency men have for years 
been accommodated in the house of 
Laurence Fox’s father ; whether attempts 
have been made to cast suspicion on the 
evicted tenants in connection with re- 
peated thefts of rabbits and traps in this 
neighbourhood ; whether an emergency 
man named Burton has been appre- 
hended on the charge of shooting Laurence 
Fox ; and whether Burton is licensed to 
carry arms ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The statements 
in the first paragraph are correct. 
Laurence Fox was accompanied at the 
time by Andrew Fox, who is not an 
emergency man, but an assistant herd on 
the estate. I am informed that it is not 
a fact that police and emergency men 
have been accommodated in the house of 
Laurence Fox’s father, and that the police 
are not aware that there is any founda- 
tion for the statement in the fourth para- 
graph. A gamekeeper on the estate, 
named Boughton, is in custody charged 
with shooting at Fox, and will be 
brought before the Magistrate at Petty 
Sessions on January 3. He is, I believe, 
licensed to carry a revolver, which, how- 
ever, will remain in the custody of the 
police pending the proceedings which 
have been instituted against him. 


THE WALTHAM ABBEY EXPLOSIONS. 

CotoneL LOCKWOOD (Essex, 
Epping) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War what is being done for the 
workman Kiff, who was injured for life 
last March by the explosion of a boiler 
at Quinton Hill, Waltham Abbey ; whe- 
ther this man was granted an allowance 
at first by the Government, which was 
afterwards discontinued, he being informed 
that his case was then under considera- 
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tion; and if he is aware that Kiff is 
absolutely penniless and almost starving, 
and in consequence has been forced to 
apply to the Board of Guardians for help, 
the Government having done nothing for 
him up to the present? I will also, at 
the same time, ask the Financial Secre- 
tary to the War Office if the father 
aud mother of Henry Jennings, one of 
the men killed in the explosion the week 
before last at Waltham Abbey, will 
receive anything in the way of compensa- 
tion from the Government? I will 
further ask the Financial Secretary to 
the War Office, in view of the evidence 
given at the inquest at Waltham Abbey 
on those killed by the explosion in the 
Government Factory, what is the nature 
of the inquiry it is intended to hold into 
the circumstances of the explosion ? 
Finally, may I ask the hon. Gentleman if 
he will state what sum of money will be 
paid, under the Sessional Paper, No. 349, 
of 1887, on account of the men killed in 
the late explosion at Waltham Abbey ; 
and if he can say how long it will be 
before pecuniary assistance is afforded, 
as many of the cases require immediate 
help ? 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
ro THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. WoopaLt, 
Hanley): I must request the hon. and 
gallant Member to postpone the first 
question till Monday next. With the 
permission of the House, I will answer 
the next three questions together. If 
Henry Jennings left no widow, and if 
his mother was wholly dependent on him 
for support, the award which might have 
been made to the widow may be made to 
the mother. I may say that it is intended 
to hold a full inquiry into the cireum- 
stances attending the explosion in the 
Government Factory at Waltham Abbey; 
but the authorities are waiting until the 
coroner’s inquest is completed. In answer 
to the last question, the cases have not 
yet been fully reported on; and, there- 
fore, it is impossible at present to state 
what amount of compensation will be 
awarded ; but I can assure the hon. and 
gallant Member that, so soon as they 
have been, no time will be lost in giving 
such compensation as may be granted. 

Cotone, LOCKWOOD: As to the 
case of Jennings, I wish to know if his 
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on him, will receive a pension ? 

Mr. WOODALL: I cannot say till | 
all the circumstances have been inquired | 
into. 
Coronet LOCKWOOD : ThenI will | 
put the question next Monday. May I) 
further ask whether, while in private 
factories more than two men are not | 
allowed—under the Explosives Act—to 
work in one department, in this case 9 or 
10 men were at work together ? 

Mr. WOODALL was understood to 
reply that he was not familiar with the 
conditions laid down in the Explosives 
Act, but he assured the hon. Member 
that in all Government establishments 
the safety of the men employed was 
quite as carefully considered as in private 
factories. 

Mr. WEIR: Was the boiler which 
exploded one used for driving machinery 
used in the manufacture of cordite or of 
black powder ? 

Mr. WOODALL: This was not the 
case of a boiler explosion. 

Mr. WEIR: What powder was being 
manufactured at the time ? 


Mr. WOODALL: Black powder. 


CAPTAIN WILSON’S FORCE. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
I wish to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether he has 
any information as to the position of 
Captain Wilson’s party, and whether a 
relief force will be sent ? 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY ror 
tHE COLONIES (Mr. 8S. Buxton, | 
Tower Hamlets, Poplar): We have | 
received no information from Sir Henry | 
Loch either to confirm or to contradict | 
the rumours which have appeared in the | 
papers about Captain Wilson’s party. If | 
he,had received any authentic infor- | 
mation on the subject he would telegraph 
it immediately. | 

Str E, ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : | 
As to the relief party? Has one been | 
sent ? 


Mr. 8. BUXTON: I do not know. | 
Colonel Lockwood \ 





| 
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father and mother, who were dependent | 


ORDER OF THE DAY, 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL.—(No. 274.) 
comMITTEE. [Progress, 27th December, ] 
[TWENTY-SIXTH NIGHT. } 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
[Sir J. Gotpsmip, Deputy Chairman, in 
the Chair.] 
Clause 19 (Election and qualification 
of Guardians), 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 12, line 30, after the word 


“ Guardians,” to insert the words—* A person 
shall not be qualified to be elected or to be a 
Guardian for a Poor Law Union unless he is a 
— elector of some parish within the 


nion, or has during the 12 months preceding 
the election resided in the Union, and no person 
shall be disqualified by sex or marriage for 
being elected or being a Guardian.”—(Mr. H, 
HT, Fowler.) 


Question again proposed, “ That those 
words be there inserted.” 


*Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. Pancras, 
N.) said, he wished to propose the 
omission of the words— 

“ Or has during the 12 months preceding the 
election resided in the Union.” 

*ToeE DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: The 
hon. Member for Liverpool (Mr. W. Long) 
suggests to me that an Amendment 
he wishes to move will come in better 
before the Amendment propexed by the 
hon. Member. I agree »v a. im, and 
therefore I must call upon the hon. 
Member for Liverpool. 

Mr. T. H. BOLTON: I will give way. 

Mr. W. LONG (Liverpool, West 
Derby) then moved to insert, after the 
words “the Union” in the proposed 
Amendment, the words— 

“Or in the case of a Guardian for a parish 
wholly or partly situate within the area of a 
borough is qualified to be elected a Councillor 
for that borough.” 

He said, the question was a somewhat 
important one in Unions which were 
situated wholly or partly within the area 
of a municipal borough. In a great 
many such cases the people who served 
as Councillors resided at a considerable 


| distance from the boundary of the Muni- 


cipal or Parliamentary borough. He 
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thought the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
H. H. Fowler) concurred in the view 
that such an Amendment ought to be 
adopted, so that those who were now 
ualified as Guardians should be similarly 
qualified in the future. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, 


In line 2, after the words “the Union,” to 
insert the words “or in the case of a Guardian 
for a parish wholly or partly situate within the 
area of a borough is qualified to be elected a 
Councillor for that borough.”—(.Wr. W. Long.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted in the proposed Amend- 
ment.” 


Mr. H. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.) 
poined out that, although the Amendment 
provided for other persons than were 
residents being qualified to be Guardians 
in respect of rural parishes, no similar 
proposal had been made with regard to 
urban parishes. 

*Tue PRESIDENT or toe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow Ler, Wolverbampton, E.): I must 
point out to the Committee that what we 
propose is in exact harmony with what 
the Committee has already decided in 
reference to the qualification for Parish 
Councils. We had a very full discussion 
on that question, and the Committee 
eventually settled the qualification for 
Councillors, as it now appears in the Bill. 
What we propose is that persons who 
may be elected as Guardians must possess 
one of two qualifications : they must either 
be parochial electors, or must reside within 
the Union during the preceding 12 
months. I will not deal with the latter 
qualification, because there is an Amend- 
ment respecting it to be discussed later. 
As to the former qualification, a paro- 
chial elector is another name for a 
person entitled to vote on the Parlia- 
mentary Register or to vote on the Local 
Government Register. The Local Go- 
vernment Register deals with persons 
qualified to vote either for Municipalities 
or for County Councils. When the 
County Electors Act was passed it was 
enacted that the qualification which exists 
in a municipal borough should be ex- 
tended to a county, and that the pro- 
visions of the Muncipal Corporations Act 
should be read as if a “ county” were in- 
serted instead of “borough.” In aborough 
a man is qualified to vote if he occupies 


|in such a position. 
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property within the borough and resides 
within seven miles of it. The Act 
of 1882 provides for the case of 
persons having an occupation franchise 
in the borough, but not residing in it, 
Such persons are rated, and are very often 
amongst the largest ratepayers. I could 
quote to the House a case coming within 
my own knowledge in which the largest 
ratepayer in the borough I represent is 
It is provided that 
where a person was qualified on other 
grounds except residence, and resided 
within 15 miles, he should be qualified 
to be elected asa Councillor. I think the 
Amendment of the hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. W. Long) is necessary, and 1 
have in my hand a telegram I have re- 
ceived from Manchester pointing out the 
evils that will arise if it be not accepted. 
If a man has a Jarge mill in Manchester, 
and his business and the whole of his 
public life is bound up with Manchester, 
but he happens to reside some distance 
away, but within 15 miles of the city, 
unless I accepted the Amendment he 
would be disqualified from being elected 
as a Guardian for Manchester. That is 
not the intention of the Government, 
and, therefore, I readily accept the 
Amendment. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Words inserted. 


Mr. H. HOBHOUSE asked whether 
he rightly understood the President of 
the Local Government Board to desire to 
include in his Amendment other than 
rural parishes ? 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Certainly. 


Mr. H. HOBHOUSE said, that in 
that case it would be necessary for him 
to umend his definition of the rural 
elector. At present it applied only to 
rural parishes. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER : The difficulty 
which the hon. Gentleman has suggested 
occurred to me, but the draftsman assured 
me that there is in the Bill a definition 
which extends the meaning of rural 
electors inthe way he desires. I cannot, 
however, at this moment put my hand 
upon it. 

Mr. H. HOBHOUSE: i will accept 
the right hon. Gentleman’s assurance. 


Mr. W. LONG pointed out that the 
case was fully met in Clause 58. 
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*Mr. T. H. BOLTON moved the, 
omission from the Amendment of the | 
words— 

“ Or has during the 12 months preceding the 

election resided within the Union.” 
He said that if these words remained in 
the clause several people might be suc- 
cessively qualified by residence during 
the 12 months, and a man who had left 
the constituency for nearly 12 months 
might retain his qualification, whilst the 
person who had succeeded him as a re- 
sident would also be qualified. Two or 
more men or women might sit for the 
same qualification. As far as he could 
see, there was no limit to the number of 
persons who might not be qualified under 
this provision. He could hardly think 
that this could be the intention of the 
right hon. Gentleman. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, 

In line 2, to leave out the words “or has 
during the last 12 months preceding the election 
resided within the Union.”—(Mr. 7. H. Bolton.) 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
proposed Amendment.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: My hon. 
Friend has a very acute and microscopic 
eye, and he has given a construction to 
these words which I should have thought 
it was beyond the power of human 
ingenuity to place upon them. The 
election takes place on the 15th April, 
1894, and, therefore, the person claiming 
must have resided in the Union from 15th 
April, 1893, to the April, 1894. The 
main object of the clause is to secure the 
service of ladies as Guardians. Such 
ladies, as a rule, will not be parochial 
electors, although, of course, there may 
be exceptions. There are large numbers 
of ladies, especially of married ladies, 
whose services we are most anxious to 
secure in the administration of the Poor 
Law, and whose services I believe the 
public are anxious to secure, and that is 
why we have worded the clause in this 





way. 

“Mr. T. H. BOLTON pointed out that 
the words were, “has during the 12 
months preceding the election resided.” 
This did not render it necessary that a 
person should have resided in the Union 
for 12 months, but that he or she should 
have resided there at some time during 
the 12 months. 
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Sir J. LUBBOCK (London University) 
asked whether the qualification would be 
destroyed if a person had been absent from 
the Union for three months during the 

ear ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
J. Riesy, Forfar) : The point has been 
before the Courts, and it has been decided 
that if there is a bona fide residence ina 
certain place the mere effect of a 
temporary absence does not make it less 
a residence during the 12 months. 


Question put, and agreed to, 


Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN 
(Kent, Tunbridge) proposed to insert 
after “* Union,” in line 3, the words— 

“And unless his name appears on the rate 
book of the parish in which he resides, and he 
has paid his rates direct for the last half-year.” 
He said, he thought there ought to be 
something beyond a residential qualifica- 
tion, and he, therefore, proposed that 
nobody should be elected as a Guardian 
unless he directly paid rates in a parish 
of the Union. His object was to pro- 
vide that if there were any extravagance 
or maladministration the effects should 
come home to the people who were 
responsible for it. Unless some such 
provision were inserted it might happen 
that in a Union where compounding was 
universal a Board of Guardians might 
consist entirely of compound house 
holders who did not themselves pay a 
penny of the rates and whose rents were 
never raised. If the Amendment were 
carried he thought it would not so much 
matter whether the electors paid their 
rates directly. The great Poor Law 
Commission of 1834 reported very 
strongly in favour of the payment of 
rates directly, and he certainly was of 
opinion that the best way to make the 
people administer the Poor Law carefully 
was to enable them to feel the results of 
their administration. If every Poor Law 
Guardian were a direct ratepayer he 
would be careful that the rates were not 
wasted upon idle people and that Poor 
Law relief was only given to those who 
thoroughly deserved it. He was not 
sanguine as to the fate of his proposal 
because he was afraid the Government or 
rather their supporters below the Gang- 
way were anxious that a non possumus 
attitude should be taken up in regard to 
every Amendment that was moved. It 
might be said that the Amendment was 
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of a disqualifying character, but he 

entirely denied it. He did not propose 
any property qualification, but only a 
rating qualification. On the other hand, 
it might be admitted that in those places 
where compounding was compulsory 
people who were compelled to compound 
would be unable to be elected as 
Guardians. For his part, however, he 
could not see why compulsory compound- 
ing could not be done away with in this 
Bill. Such a proposal would have been 
far more germane to the Bill than a great 
many of the things which had been put 
into it. If compounding became purely 
voluntary in every case any man who 
wished to come forward to serve as a 
Guardian of the poor would take care 
that he himself paid up his rates, and 
surely a man might be expected to take 
the trouble of giving himself that amount 


of qualification if he came forward for a|on the lines he suggests. 


responsible 
Guardian. 


position like that of a 
The only other objection, as 
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compound householder question, and, in 
fact, to disqualify the compounder, not 
from being a voter, but from being elected 
if a majority of the electors choose to 
select him as their representative. The 
hon. Member found fault with me for in- 
troducing an alteration of the law in this 
respect. I do not think I have introduced 
any alteration in the law. He is aware 
that at present any person can be elected 
a Guardian who is rated to the poor in 
the annual amount of £5. That is the 
law at the present time, and there is 
nothing to prevent the Local Government 
Board to-morrow substituting the rate- 
ability of 40s. for that of £5. I 
think the hon. Member will see 
that the provision of the Com- 
pounding Act is an answer to his 
demand that any change shall be adopted 
That Act 


| provides that every payment of a rate by 
'an owner, whether he himself is rated 


far as he could see, which could be raised | instead of the occupier, or has agreed 


was that no such qualification as he pro- 
posed had been imposed iu reference to 
County Councillors, or Parish Councillors, | 
or Members of the House of Commons. 
When, however, the Committee was 


with the occupier or with the Overseer to 
| pay the rate, shall be deemed a payment 
of the full rate by the occupier for the 
| purpose of any qualification or franchise 


| depending on the payment of the poor 
dealing with so vast a subject as that of | 


rate. I do not think, under these cir- 


the Poor Law it was taking a very cumstances, that if I accepted the Amend- 
narrow view indeed to look merely at ment it would very much help the hon. 
symmetry. Such symmetry would be , Member in the end he has in view. Ido 
entirely superficial, because the Poor Law | not, however, care to urge the question 
Guardians stood in a totally different | on that basis. I put the case boldly on 
position from any other body. The the ground that the electors are the 
errors of Parliament or of a Parish or| proper persons to choose whom they 
County Council could easily be got rid of, | shall be represented by. We have limited 
but if extravagance were allowed to pre- | their choice to persons qualified to be 
vail in the administration of the Poor | elected, and I do not see why we should 
Law the result might be to demoralise | propose another disqualification from 
the whole country. He regarded the | being elected. What the hon. Gentle- 
Amendment as a very modest and fair | | man wants is really to abolish the law of 
proposal, and as one which would intro- | compounding. He thinks that would be 
duce an effective check on the extrava- | very germane to this Bill. 1 do not 


gance of Poor Law Guardians. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed | 
Amendment, 


In line 3, after the word “ union,” to insert 
the words “ and unless his name appears in the 
rate book of the parish in which he resides, and 
he has paid his rates directly for the last half 
year.”—(Vr. Griffith-Boscawen.) 


Question proposed, “‘ That those words 
be inserted in the proposed Amendment.” 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The hon. 
Member is endeavouring to revive the 

VOL. XX. [rourtH sERIEs.] 


‘think it would be, and we must agree to 
| differ on that point. If he and his friends 
| think the time has arrived for altering 


the law respecting compounding, and can 


defend such alteration in the law on 
fiscal, economical, public, and convenient 
grounds, why not bring in a Bill on the 
subject and have it discussed on its own 
merits, instead of having the question 
mixed up with the present measure? I 
certainly cannot assent to the proposition 
that a man is to be disqualified from 
being elected on the mere ground that he 





R 
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has compounded for his rates instead of | only would it disfranchise married women, 


having paid them himself. 
Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) 
said, the right hon. Gentleman had chal- 


‘but it would also exclude freeholders 


who did not pay the rates. There were 
certain Unions in which there never had 


lenged his hon. Friend (Mr. Griffith-| been any rating qualification, and he 


Boscawen) to bring in a measure dealing 
with the e mplicated question of the 
compound householder. The right bon. 
Gentleman’s challenge was a bold one, 
and if the right hon. Gentleman would 
give a definite assurance that the Govern- 
ment would give facilities for the dis- 
eussion of such a measure his hon. Friend 
would act wisely in accepting the offer 
made to him, providing the Government 
apportioned to him sufficient time. Until, 
however, he had that assurance in some 
specific and tangible form it would be 
well fer him to afford the Committee 
anothe: opportunity of expressing an 
opinion upon the point at issue. The 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. H. H. Fowler) 
said that under the existing law any 
person qualified to be elected as a 
Guardian would be subject to the some- 
what shifting provisions issued by the 
Local Government Board for the time 
being, and that there was nothing to 
prevent the £5 qualification being altered 
by a stroke of the pen in Whitehall to 
40s. He (Mr. Lowther) did not suppose 
that the Department would be entitled to 
abolish the qualification altogether, and, 
in fact, it would be sailing very near the 
wind if they went so far as to reduce it 
to 40s. As he understood the present 
proposal of the Government it amounted 
to this, that a person might be taken out 
of a casual ward to be elected as a 
Guardian. The person elected might be 
one who had never paid a farthing of rates, 
either directly or indirectly, in his life. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: He must have 
resided in the parish for 12 months. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that was so ; 
he must have been in the casual ward 
for a year and a day previously to his 
election. There was, however, no guaran- 
tee that the person elected would be a 
bona fide ratepayer, who would be in- 
terested in keeping down the rates or in 
the just administration of the public 
funds. He thought the Amendment 
ought to be adopted. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest 
of Dean) said, his right hon. Friend who 
had just sat down could not have con- 
sidered the effect of the Amendment or 
he would not have supported it. Not 


Mr. H. H. Fowler 





believed that no ill effects had resulted 
in those cases. 

*Mr. T. H. BOLTON said that, as far as 
he could see, there was nothing in the 
Bill to prevent a man and his wife, or 
three or four persons, sitting on a Board 
of Guardians although their qualification 
arose from the same house. [Cries of 
“Why not?”] Surely that would be 
carrying the ability to sit on Boards of 
Guardians very far indeed. No doubt 
married women had sat on Boards of 
Guardians, but that was because they 
were ratepavers. Hedid not know whe- 
ther there had been any absolute judicial 
decision as to the legality of their doing 
so, but the Poor Law Board had exer- 
cised a discretion in the matter, and had 
refused to interfere. He could not help 
thinking that the clause did not impose 
eveu the full 12 months’ period of resi- 
dence. 

*Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: The 
hon. Member is referring to a previous 
Amendment. 

*Mr. T. H. BOLTON went on to say 
that he thought the Committee hardly 
sufficiently appreciated the fact that a 
very wide door was being opened for all 
sorts of people to be put forward as 
Guardians who had no interest whatever 
in the financial concerns of the parish. 
He could not help thinking that some 
period of actual occupation of rateable 
premises should be required from those 
who were selected to spend ratepayers’ 
mouey. 

Mr. W. LONG entirely concurred 
with what had fallen from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Forest 
of Dean (Sir C. Dilke)—namely, that 
the Amendment was inconsisteut with 
what the Committee had already done. 
Nothing had, however, yet been stated 
as to what would constitute a residence 
for 12 months. The point might be met 
by Amendments which were to be moved 
later on. At present, where a man 
claimed on the ground of residence, the 
presiding officer would have no means of 
proving whether the residence had been 
actual or imaginary. 


Question put, and negatived. 
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Mr. BARTLEY asked whether it 
was intended that a man and his wife 
should both be eligible to sit on the 
same Boards ? 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: That is a 
matter for the electors. If the electors 
wish to put them on, why should they 
not? They might be the very best 
people in the place. Ido not thivk the 
ease would happen 


An hon. MemBer: Why not ? 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Well, I see 
no reason why not, but I do not think it 
probable. I see no moral objection to it ; 
I see no administrative objection to it ; I 
see no economical objection to it; 1 see 
no legal objection to it ; and I certainly 
do intend to leave the discretion of the 
electors absolutely untouched, as far as 
the election of ladies, whether married 
or single, is concerned. 


Mr. BARTLEY said, he was glad to 
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In 12, line 31, to leave out from the 
word “ or” to the word “ personal” in line 32, 
The President of the Local Government 
Board ifitended to do away later on with 
all incorporations under Local and 
Personal Acts, except in the case of 
Oxford, and perhaps Bristol; but he 
should like to know how the right hon. 
Gentleman could do that unless this 
Amendment were now accepted. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 12, line 31, to leave out from the 
word “or” to the word “ personal,” in line 32. 
—(Mr. Stanley Leighton.) 

Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: We have a 
clause under consideration, which will 
come on in its proper place, by which we 
propose that the election of Guardians 
for the parish of Oxford shall proceed 
on the same lines as in the other parishes, 





hear that the right hon. Gentleman 
wished to leave so much to the discretion 
of the electors, because he had decided 
earlier that, in regard to their meetings 
and to other points, they were to have 
no discretion. 


Sir J. LUBBOCK said, he did not 
think the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board had quite appreciated the 
point put by his hon. Friend (Mr. T. H. 
Bolton). A person who had resided a 
week in the Union had resided “ during 
the 12 months.” 


Sir C. W. DILKE remarked that 


exactly the same words occurred in| 


Clause 3. 


_ Sir R. PAGET inquired whether the 
judicial decisions referred to by the 
Solicitor General were with reference to 
precisely the same words ? 

Mr. CARSON (Dublin Universit 
said, that it was too late now to make | 
any alteration in the Amendment; but | 
he suggested that on the Report stage 
the words “during the 12 months’ 
should be changed to “for the period of | 
12 mouths,” which was really what was 
intended. 


Amendment (Mr. H. H. Fowler), as | 
amended, agreed to. 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON 
(Shropshire, Oswestry) moved— 





| 


| 


*| parish shall 


| but that certain regulations affecting the 
| City of Oxford and the University shall 
not be proceeded with. What we are now 
dealing with are the very few incorpora- 
| tions that remain, and which we think it 
| would be inexpedient to leave alone. 
| The difficulty raised by the hon. Gentle- 
'man is a question of drafting. I will 
take the responsibility that the draftsmen 
are right, if the hon. Gentleman will 
leave it there. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


| On Motion of Mr. H. H. Fow er, the 


following Amendment was agreed to :— 


| In page 12, line 33, to leave out from the word 
| “repealed ” to the end of Sub-section.” 

| Mr. LEES KNOWLES (Salford, W.) 
asked the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board what course he meant to 
take in regard to the following sub- 


y) | Sections which he had placed on the 


Paper :— 


In page 12, line 37, to leave out from 
the beginning of the line to end of Clause 
and add,—“(3) The Guardians for each 
be elected by the Parish 
Council, or, if there is no Parish Council, by 
the parish meeting, and, if the parish is divided 
into wards, the Guardians for each ward shall 
be elected by the Parish Councillors for that 
ward; (4) The nomination and election of 
Guardians shall be conducted according to 
Rules framed under this Act for that purpose 
by the Local Government Board; (5) The 
term of office of a Guardian shall be three 
years, and on the 15th day of April in every 
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third year the members of every Board of 
Guardians shall go out of office and their places 
shall be filled by the newly-elected Guardians ; 
(6) If any casual vacancy in the office of a 
member of a Board of Guardians occurs 
by death, resignation, disqualification, or other- 


wise, such vacancy shall be filled up by the | 
remaining members of the Board, if a quorum, 


at a special meeting of the Board to be called 
for the purpose.” 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I cannot 
accept the first sub-section of the hon. 
Gentleman. With regard to the second 
sub-section, I intend myself at the proper 
time to move that the nomination and 
election of Guardians shall be conducted 
under the Rules framed by the Local 
Government Board. With reference to 


the other two points in the hon. Gentle- 
man’s demand, I must adhere to the opinion 
expressed in the Bill. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 12, line 37, to add—“(4) The nomi- 
nation and election of Guardians shall be con- 
ducted according to Rules framed under this 
Act for that purpose by the Local Government 
Board.” —( Mr. Lees Knowles.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there added.” 


Str R. PAGET said, he had on the 
Paper an Amendment to the first sub- 
section of the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Salford, to provide 
that the election of Guardians should 
take place at the annual meeting of the 
Parish Council, and, if tne parish was 
divided into wards, at the annual meeting 
of the Parish Councillors of such wards, 
or, if there was no Parish Council, at the 
annual assembly of the parish meeting, 
by the parochial electors present at such 
meeting. 

*TuHeE DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: The 
observations of the hon. Baronet are not 
in Order on this Amendment. 


Sir R. PAGET said, that it had 
occurred to him that if the right hon. 
Gentleman saw his way to accept his 
proposal it might be provided for under 
the Rules to be framed. The object he 
had in view was to save time and expense 
in connection with these elections. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: It is rather 
out of Order now; but I may tell the 
hon. Baronet that his proposal will not 
save expense, but would lead to confu- 
sion. What we shall endeavour to do is 
to provide that these elections shall be 
held on the same day. 


Mr. Lees Knowles 
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CommanvEeR BETHELL: The right 
hon. Gentleman proposes to take powers 
to regulate the expenses of the elections. 

, Does he propose to do so under this 
| Amendment ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: That will 
| come on later. 

| Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: On a point 
| of Order, I wish to ask whether it would 
| be possible now to move the first para- 
| graph of my hon. Friend’s Amendment, 
| the second paragraph of which, I under- 
| stand, has, in my absence, been adopted 
by the Government ? 

Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: Under 
any circumstances it would not be in 
Order, because we have already decided 
that the Guardians are to be elected by 
the electors. 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) said, that 
in his judgment the Amendment before 
the Committee ought not to be put in 
the Bill without some limitation. He 
submitted that it was a large order, 
indeed, to say that as to the hours of 
polling a Government Department should 
have the power to fix any hours they 
liked. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I do not mean 
that. 

Mr. STOREY said, that if the Com- 
mittee decided that the Local Govern- 
ment Board should have the power to 
make these Rules some limits should be 
indicated, such he had laid down in an 
Amendment which stood on the Paper 
later on, by which the hours of polling 
could be fixed in accordance with local 
desires. 

*ToE DEPUTY CHAIRMAN : With 
regard to the question on a point of Order, 
put to me a few minutes since by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
East Manchester, I find that the Amend- 
ment to which he referred is not the one 
I understood, but is an alternative pro- 
posal to Sub-section 3 of the Clause. 
It is, therefore, in Order. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: With regard 
to the Amendment of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Sunderland, I must say that 
the Government never contemplated 
interfering with or controlling the plan 
of elections. I have said that that must 
be a question determined by Parliament, 
and Parliament alone. I may say that 
when my hon. Friend’s Amendment is 
reached I shall object to his provisos. 











I think Clause 35 is the proper clause on 
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which to bring up the question of the 
hours of polling. With reference to the 
election of Guardians, the election at 
present is in accordance with the Rules 
laid down by the Local Government 
Board, so that there is nothing new in 
this proposal. But it would be incon- 
venient to have, as my hon. Friend the 
Member for Sunderland proposes, the 
elections in the one district carried on 
under different Regulations—in one place 
under the Municipal Act, and in the other 
under the Rules of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. So far as this Amendment 
is concerned, if it be adopted, it will not 
preclude us on Clause 35 from inserting 
conditions as to the hours of polling. 

Tae DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: I 
would suggest to the Committee thai to 
insert these words now would be very 
inconvenient, because they would modify 
a subsequent clause. I would suggest 
their withdrawal at this stage. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR moved to in- 
sert— 

“The Guardians for each parish shall be 
elected by the Parish Council, or, if there is no 
Parish Council, by the parish meeting, and, if 
the parish is divided into wards, the Guardians 
for each ward shall be elected by the Parish 
Councillors for that ward.” 

He said that he regarded the question of the 
form of the election of the new Guardians 
as a very important one. He was quite 
ready to admit that the plan he proposed 
in order to strengthen the administration 
of the Poor Law under the Bill was not 
altogether free from objection, nor could 
he say, even if that plan was accepted by 
the Government—which he very much 
doubted—that he should no longer view 
with the same apprehension the conse- 
quences of the great changes which the 
Government were recklessly indulging in 
in the Bill. As he had said, there were 
objections to his plan. The first was 
that if they mixed up the question of 
the Poor Law administration, even in 
this indirect manner, with the election of 
Parochial Councillors, the Parochial 
Councillors would be elected, not simply 
on grounds connected with the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the parish, but 
largely with the view to embarking on 
some particular policy, good or bad, with 
regard to the administration of the Poor 
Law. The second objection, which had 
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been pointed out to him by a friend in 
whom he had great reliance in this 
matter, was that a habit we had con- 
tracted in England was to go on in the 
same kind of groove we had been going 
on in for years, and that, therefore, if 
the Government plan were adopted, 
though it undoubtedly changed the 
character of the electors, and made im- 
portant modifications in the Poor Law 
machinery, it nevertheless permitted the 
election of the same kind of people who 
were now elected by the same kind of 
machinery they were now elected by; 
that the country would go on in the same 
kind of groove to which it was accus- 
tomed ; that there would be no violent 
dislocation of administration; and that 
for years no great evil might be antici- 
pated from the change the Government 
proposed. But if instead of the plan 
of the Government his plan were adopted 
a new procedure of election would be put 
in force, and instead of improving matters 
it would make them worse. However, 
he believed the advantages to be obtained 
from adopting the plan would greatly 
outweigh the objections that could be 
stated against it. The real effect of the 
Amendment was that the Poor Law 
should be administered by a committee of 
Elected Bodies in the district, and one of 
the first advantages that would be secured 
by the system would be that a superior 
class of men would be obtained on the 
Boards to administer the Poor Law. 
Wherever secondary election had been 
tried—and it had been tried in America 
to a greater extent than anywhere else— 
it had been found that by that process a 
class of men had been secured for public 
work that could not be obtained by any 
other election machinery, and the system 
had worked well in practice. In the 
second place, experience showed that by 
this system persons could be secured in 
office fora longer term than by any other 
means. The term of three years had 
been mentioned by his hon. Friend, but 
he should prefer to lay down the term of 
five years, and in doing so we should 
approach nearer the practice of the 
American Senate, where the term was 
six years. Another, and not the least, 
advantage he claimed from the system 
was that contested popular election for 
the office of Guardian would be avoided. 
Whatever were the merits of Repre- 
sentative Institutions, they could not be 
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earried on without the difficulty and 
turmoil of election, and that was a grave 
objection. An election in itself was not 
a good, but anevil; but it was especially an 
evil when dealing with Poor Law questions. 
He was much struck with the observa- 
tion of the hon. Baronet who asked how 
they could go before a popular audience 
and explain to them that it was in the 
interests of the ratepayers and the poor 
themselves that outdoor relief should be 
administered with a sparing hand; it 
was not the kind of argument on which 
they could make anything before a 
popular audience; it was an argument 
that had great weight upon small com- 
mittees, but was not of the slightest 
use in dealing with popular audiences, 
Not the smallest advantage of his 
Amendment was, that they would avoid 
popular election in connection with so 
difficult a subject as the Poor Law. The 
advantages of his Amendment were that 
they were not gained at the expense of 
what were called democratic principles, 
for by this proposal the Guardians would 
be a committee of a popularly elected 
body. He did not put forward this 
Amendment in any over confident spirit, 
but he trusted it would meet with careful 
consideration on the part of the President 
of the Local Government Board. 


Local Government 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 12, line 37, to leave out Sub-section 
(3), in order to insert the words,—* (3) The 
Guardians for each parish shall be elected by 
the Parish Council, or, if there is no Parish 
Council, by the parish meeting, and, if the 
parish is divided into wards, the Guardians for 
each ward shall be elected by the Parish 
Councillors for that ward.” — (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour.) 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
‘The parochial electors’ stand part of 
the Clause.” 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby) 
said, that everyoue would acknowledge 
the extremely fair and candid way in 
which the right hon. Gentleman had 
treated this question. The Government 
had carefully cousidered this matter with 
every desire to see whether the plan 
could be adopted or not. The right hon. 
Gentleman, in stating his opinion, had 
explained the advantages and also the 
disadvantages tiat would arise from it. 
In the first place, the right hon. Gentleman 
laid great weight upon the disadvantage 


Mr, A, J. Balfour 
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of mixing up the question of Poor Law 
with the election of the Parish Council, 
but he would point out to the right hon, 
Gentleman that it was not merely the 
election of the Poor Law Guardians that 
his Amendment would affect. Practi- 
cally, what the right hon. Gentleman 
was proposing was that the Parish 
Council shoald elect the District Council, 
Now, in the hierarchy of Councils the 
District Council would be rather higher 
than the Parish Council, and why the 
lesser should elect the greater he did not 
understand. The right hon. Gentleman, 
who attached importance to secondary 
elections of this kind, should bear in mind 
the example of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works. That body, which governed 
the Metropolis, was the outcome of 
secondary election, and was the [greatest 
failure in the system of local government 
of this country. He believed it was the 
only body of the kind that had ever been 
the subject of Parliamentary inquiry by 
Royal Commission. The precedent of 
the Metropolitan Board was not one 
likely to encourage a belief that secondary 
elections resulted in the choice of the 
best administrators. It should be ob- 
served that the Vestries of London had 
never faJlen under the same condemna- 
tion as this secondary body fell under. 
If the Government could find any way of 
coming to an understanding with the 
right hon. Gentleman they would be ex- 
tremely glad, but they could not see why, 
with reference to Poor Law administra- 
tion, there could be a distrust of popular 
election. It was quite true that in 
many places ex officio Guardians did 
much work at present, but there were 
also mavy places where the elective 
element was predominant on Boards of 
Guardians and where no. cause of com- 
plaint arose. The right hon. Gentleman 
declared that one could not explain ina 
popular election why they could not in- 
crease the outdoor relief. Nevertheless 
such explanations were given, and, that 
being the case, would they strengthen 
the hands of the administrative body by 
depriving it of the support which it 
gained from popular election? There 
was a maxim of law which said 
Delegatus non potest delegare. It 
would certainly be a novel departure to 
empower the Parish Council to delegate, 
not their own authority, but a totally 
different authority—namely, that which 
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the framers of the Bill intended should 
be exercised by the Poor Law Guardians 
or District Councils. These were the 
reasons that weighed with the Govern- 
ment and which prevented their acceding 
to the Amendment. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) said, he was glad that 
the Government looked with some favour, 
at any rate, on the principle of the 
suggestion—[Cries of “No!”] Well, 
he gathered the difficulty arose from its 
application. He did not think there was 
any question of distrust of popular elec- 
tion, because if the Amendment were 
accepted it would be known that when 
the Parish Councillors were elected they 
were popularly elected Poor Law Guar- 
dians, as the Poor Law Guardians would 
be practically a committee of the Parish 
Council. In his opinion, it was alto- 
gether in a democratic direction. They 
knew that all the evils of their local 
government in the past had been the 
multiplication of Boards for separate 
inquiry, and they had always held up 
that the doing away with that was the 
state of things to be aimed at. He 
should like to see the day when there 
would be one Board or one Council only 
for each area or district, with all the 
work of that area or district committed 
to it, and he thought there was a 
tendency towards that, whether the 
question was one of education, of health, 
or whatever it might be. Though there 
was great diversity in the management 
of the business connected with the 
administration of the Poor Law and the 
other business of the parish, as much 
diversity existed in the business of Town 
Councils. The Town Councils had the 
health of the borough to look after, 
libraries, watch committees, and indus- 
trial schools, and they were quite as 
diverse as the work of Poor Law 
administration and the other work con- 
nected with a parish that had to be 
transacted. Suppose they applied the 
same principle to this Parliameut. No 
doubt a Member of Parliament was often 
elected for some special vronsideration— 
on account of his opinions upon local 
veto, peace or war, aud a variety of 
other matters, but they did not say 
that was an objection to his doing 
the general work of the country; 
therefore, why should any similar 
objection come in when they elected a 
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Parish Councillor ; why should it be an 
objection to a Parish Councillor's election 
that they knew at the same time he had 
the guardianship of the poor in his hands ? 
He thought it would be an advantage, 
because they knew very well from the 
past history of local government that the 
more power they gave to an authority, 
the more diverse and important those 
powers were, the better the men they 
got to contest the election. He believed 
that had been the invariable experience 
of the history of local government, there- 
fore the more important the work they 
gave to the Parish Councils the higher 
the class of men they would get upon 
the Councils. If they placed the govern- 
ment of a district or area in the hands of 
one Board they would simplify local go- 
vernment, and if they accepted the 
Amendment, for which he should vote, 
he thought the objections raised by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer could easily 
be overcome. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest 
of Dean) said, they had had a good deal 
of example of secondary election in 
London in addition to the cases indicated 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
There was not only the case of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, but the 
whole of the District Boards in London 
and also the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board. The Metropolitan Asylums 
Board was an example of the state of” 
things the Opposition wished to intro- 
duce, because the Board consisted of 
one-third nominated by the Local Go- 
vernment Board, while two-thirds were 
elected by the Boards of Guardians 
themselves, who were elected, though 
formerly on a higher qualification, by the 
popular vote ; and yet in spite of all those 
restrictions the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board had not been remarkable for those 
qualities which the Committee would 
desire to see. But he rose really to call 
attention to a$different point. He wished 
the Committee to look at the construc- 
tion of the Amendment. The clause 
applied to Boards of Guardians 
throughout the country, to London, 
to municipal boroughs, to urban districts, 
and to rural districts—four classes of the 
population ; but the Amendment as 
drawn seemed to contemplate only the 
rural districts,iand therefore would be out 
of place in this clause. At least four- 
fifths of the population affected by 
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Boards of Guardians would be outside 
this Amendment. What would happen in 
London and in municipal boroughs under 
this Amendment he could not understand, 
because the Amendment was confined to 
cases where there were Parish Councils, 
and those only affected the rural districts. 
Commanver BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) said, the objection raised by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the Forest of Dean (Sir C. Dilke) could 
be met in the usual way if the Govern- 
‘ment would indicate their willingness to 
-necept the Amendment. The right hon. 
‘Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 

. ehequer argued the matter most fairly, and 
the first objection he took to the proposal 
was, as was perfectly true, that it would 
affect not only the Boards of Guardians, 
but the District Councils ; but he should 
have thought it would not, in the eyes of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite—remembering 
the peculiar duties of the District 
Councils—have been a disadvantage to 
have the legislation of the District 
Councils centralised. Of course it was 
<quite easy, as the right hon. Gentleman 
who spoke last had done and as the 
Chaneellor of the Exchequer had done, 


ito give instances in which secondary 
election had failed and it was just as easy 


for them to give instances in which 
primary election had failed. The Chan- 
éellor of the Exchequer over-looked what 
had frequently been urged in the Debate 
from those Benches, that they did not 
exactly distrust the popular election in 
this matter, but that there was an 
anxiety and apprehension in regard to 
the peculiar temptation that would be 
held out to the persons to be elected not 
to say, “ Well, we do not intend, under any 
circumstances, to give outdoor relief,” or 
something of that kind. As his hon. 
Friend said the other night ; that was a 
species. of argument extremely difficult 
to make use of at an election. Some 
days ago, when the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer desired to give an opinion as 
to some method of common agreement 
between the two sides of the House, he 
(Commander Bethell) indicated this 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Salford (Mr. Lees Knowles) was the best 
one for the purpose. He still entertained 
that opinion, and he should have been 
glad if the Government could have seen 
their way to accept it. He did not 
understand the Chancellor of the Ex- 


Sir C. W. Dilke 
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chequer absolutely to close the door 
égainst any definite method of solving 
the question other than the one suggested 
by the Government. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer stated just now he was 
anxious to find some common mode of 
agreement. So far they had tried several 
plans, but had been unable to find any 
common ground on which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would meet them in 
this matter. This particular Amendment 
avoided all the difficulties of the other 
Amendments ; it had nothing to do with 
ex officios, it was symmetrical, it was 
simple, it applied equally to all parts of 
the country, and he owned that if they 
could not find some common ground of 
agreement in an Amendment such as this 
he saw great difficulty in finding one at 
all. That which ought to be sought for 
was something which was not complex, 
that could be carried out, and something 
that applied to the whole country. This 
Amendment did that, and if the Govern- 
ment could not accept it he hoped they 
would indicate in what further direction 
they could make some concession towards 
meeting their wishes. 

Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min) thought they must all recognise 
with satisfaction the very serious vein 
that characterised the discussion. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had ap- 
proached the matter in a serious spirit, 
and he believed that was due to the 
fact that throughout the Committee there 
was a real apprehension of the possible 
risks they were running in this great 
transformation of the administration of 
the Poor Law. That possible risk had 
been admitted by the President of the 
Local Government Board, and again by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, though 
not in the same words. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had submitted to them 
some reasons for not holding the appre- 
hension that many of them were subject 
to. The right hon. Gentleman said— 
“ Why do you fear the possibility of a 
profuse, or an indiscriminate, or an un- 
wise administration of the Poor Law 
following the adoption of the principle 
of free popular election, inasmuch as 
your Guardians now have to defend the 
same principles before the electors to-day 
as they will have to defend before the 
electors in the future.” He thought that 
correctly gave the statement of his right 
hon. Friend, but the right hon. Gentle- 
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man had forgotten that they were not 
only disposing of the ex officio Guardian, 
but that they were also disturbing the 
qualification of the Guardians and the 
principles on which the electors should 
register their votes. They said that all 
the elements of Boards of Guardians in 
the past had, in purely rural districts, 
been controlled by the farmers:in the 
district. The agricultural labourers 
might have votes, but they were coun- 
teracted, whether rightly or wrongly, by 
plural voting and by qualifications for 
the election of Guardians. Farmers felt 
in an acute form any change of rates 
which might arise during their tenancy, 
and the result had been that Boards of 
Guardians had been characterised by 
extreme frugality. He did not say they 
had always been wise in their adminis- 
tration, but frugality had been at the 
bottom of the movement of the farmers. 
They were now in the future to deal with 
a different set of electors, with a popular 
body of electors, and they could not go 
before them with the same feelings as 
they had done before the electors of the 
past. He agreed with what was said by 
the hon. Member for Gloucester the other 
night, that they could not go on the 


platform of a popular meeting and claim 


the strict administration of the Poor 
Law, or attempt to prove that free- 
handed administration of relief was not 
for the benefit of the labouring classes. 
They did not want to forbid any altera- 
tion of the Poor Law, because they 
believed it was open to considerable 
amendment. Personally, he was not 
much enamoured of the present Amend- 
ment, but he did think it afforded some 
security against the particular evil which 
had been referred to, and if no better 
proposal were suggested, he should cer- 
tainly support it if it went to a Division. 
He did not recognise any insuperable 
difficulty in applying this principle to 
urban districts, because the clause could 
be made applicable to urban as well as 
rural parishes, and the whole of that 
difficulty was a matter of drafting which 
could be very easily removed. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer relied on 
the failure of the principle of secondary 
election in connection with the appoint- 
ment of the President of the United 
States as a fatal objection to the present 
proposal. But the answer in that case 
was simple. The College of Electors 
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was chosen for the election of President, 
and for no other purpose, and the people 
who chose them almost immediately 
drifted into the position of dictating to 
them for whom they were to vote. The 
election of the Senate of the United 
States by the State Legislatures had, on 
the other hand, been a great success. 
The reason was that the State Legisla- 
ture had many things to do, and nobody 
dreamt, when electing its members, of 
the line they would take in the choice of 
a Senator every three years. That was 
lost in the multifarious duties of the 
members of the State Legislature, and so 
his right hon. Friend thought that in the 
ease of Parish Councils and Town Coun- 
cils charged with numerous duties more 
or less important, that in the election of 
members of these Councils the particular 
duty of choosing the members of the 
Boards of Guardians would be so lost 
amongst other duties with which they 
would be charged that the election of 
Parish Councillors would never occur on 
the isolated question of the principles of 
parochial relief. Then they were told to 
look at the Metropolis and see how badly 
secondary elections had worked there. 
He thought that was rather assumed, for 
the Metropolitan Board of Works was 
not such a great failure as was supposed. 
It carried out large works extremely well, 
and the taint of corruption under which 
it ended applied in the smallest possible 
degree to its officers, and to its members 
searcely at all. It was superseded in a 
great hurry. He never knew any act of 
the Legislature about which so little time 
or thought was taken within its walls as 
the creation of the London County 
Council. But even if the example of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works was 
as bad as was supposed, it would not be 
a fatal objection to the present proposal. 
The objection to secondary election was 
that the body so elected almost invariably 
lost power. Those who selected it looked 
for age and experience and character 
more than activity and vitality, and it 
would consequently be almost a senile 
body. As he had already said, he was 
not greatly enamoured of the plan pro- 
posed, but it was much better than that 
contained in the Bill, and afforded some 
mode of escape from the risks which had 
been pointed out. Secondary election by 
persons themselves popularly elected was, 
he submitted, sufficiently in touch with 
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the democratic spirit of the age, while it 
gave an assurance that the bodies so 
elected would possess some of the quali- 
ties they desired to see possessed by them, 
and the absence of which, they all 
feared, might be the marked character- 
istic of the Boards of Guardians elected 
on the plan proposed by the Government. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON 
(Shropshire, Oswestry) said, if the 
Government were absolutely determined 
not to give way on any point, he wished 
they would use the majority and shorten 
the discussion. It seemed to him that 
the Government by producing no argu- 
ments, but simply going into the Lobbies 
with their supporters and negativing 
every proposal that wus made, were not 
treating the Committee in the way it 
ought to be treated. The object of 
Members of the Opposition was to devise 
the best possible Board of Guardians for 
the administration of the Poor Law. 
When the Parliament legislated on the Re- 
port of the new Poor Law Commissioners 
what course did they adopt? They took 
care so to frame the Board of Guardians 
that members of all Parties should be 
brought together, not by the chance of 
an election but by means of methods 
which they proposed. 

Tue CHAIRMAN observed that the 
hon. Gentleman was wandering from the 
Amendment. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, 
the proposal made by this Amendmeut 
was to improve the Board of Guardians 
and make them something different to 
what they would be if the Bill were left 
as it was. The Amendment would carry 
out the principle of the old Poor Law 
Commissioners, which was not to trust 
only to a popular election, but to trust to 
a double election. The adoption of such 
a proposal as this would give to these 
Parochial Boards a dignity and an autho- 
rity which they did not possess at present, 
It would raise them by giving them the 
opportunity of exercising functions of a 
very importaut character. It would 
enable them to select without the fear 
and the necessity of using popular argu- 
ments or depending altogether on the 
popular vote, and would thus enable them 
to do what they, in their conscience, 
thought right todo. In that way he was 
perfectly satisfied they would get a very 
much better Board of Guardians than 
they should without this Amendment. 


Mr, Courtney 
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Mr. H. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.) 
said, there was one very strong ground 
in favour of the adoption of the present 
Amendment, and that was that it tended 
to make their system of local government 
somewhat less complex. He thought 
one of the greatest dangers to local go- 
vernment was the multiplication of the 
elections for Local Bodies, If they were 
so multiplied a great many people would 
get tired of them and take no part in 
them, and this would not be a very ad- 
vantageous result. It was because this 
proposal did, at any rate, remove from 
the rural parishes one of these elections 
that he thought it very desirable it should 
be supported in the absence of any better. 
It was, it was true, limited to rural pa- 
rishes. But there was the obvious reason 
for such a proposal being made with 
regard to these parishes specially, that 
it was in these parishes alone that they 
were now proposing to set up additional 
Local Bodies. They were not proposing 
to add to the bodies in urban districts, 
but in rural districts they were adding to 
the bodies that already existed, and were 
making their system more complex. 
Such a proposal as was contained in the 
Amendment would tend to good admini- 
stration. There would be a close and 
visible connection between the Parish 
Bodies and District Bodies, and in that 
way their administration, which over- 
lapped at certain points, would not be so 
likely to come into collision, and they 
would thus avoid a good deal of diffi- 
culty and misunderstanding. He did 
not think the fact—even if it were a 
fact—that secondary elections had en- 
tirely failed in the Metropolis was a 
good argument against trying such a 
proposal in their small parishes, the cir 
cumstances being totally dissimilar. He 
was always in favour of a County 
Council in the Metropolis, but the way 
the Board of Works was knocked out of 
existence was unjust to that body, con- 
sidering the immense amount of work it 
had done in the past. He failed to see 
how the other illustration—that of the 
Metropolitan Asylums Boards—was a 
good illustration in support of the view 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the Forest of Dean. The members of 
the Asylums Board bad a most un- 
pleasant, disagreeable, and unpopular 
work, and they had performed it with 
very considerable public spirit and with 
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success. He thought there were strong 
grounds for apprehension that in the case 
of these new elections for Guardians 
there would be issues raised which would 
interfere with the strict administration of 
Poor Law relief. He knew of one 
instance in which County Councillors lost 
their election on account of having 
declared themselves in favour of a strict 
administration of the Poor Law. The 
very fact that it occurred showed what 
was likely to occur in the future, and 
dealing with the class of electors they 
should have in their country districts, it 
would be very difficult to maintain 
strict principles of administration of 
Poor Law relief. He _ believed it 
was very important to maintain 
those principles, therefore he welcomed 
any proposal that would give certain 
protection to the administrators of Poor 
Law relief, and if they could do that 
without infringing any popular principle 
—and he believed the present proposal 
did not infringe any—he thought they 
ought to adopt such proposal, both on 
the ground of securing better administra- 
tion than they were otherwise likely to 
have, and also on the ground of doing 
away with unnecessary complexity in 
their future local governing bodies. 

Mr. W. LONG (Liverpool, West 
Derby) desired to say that the object of 
his right hon. Friend in moving the 
Amendment in its present form was to 
raise the question of indirect or double 
election in order that it might be debated 
fully, and if it had found acceptance 
either in this precise form or some slightly 
altered form, their suggestions would 
then have been that the power of nomi- 
nation given under this proposal to the 
Parish Council, and parish meeting, 
should also have been given in urban 
districts to the Local Boards, or Corpora- 
tions governing those districts, their 
view being that the Parish Council and 
parish meeting of the future would, to a 
large extent, occupy the position now 
held by the Corporation or Local Boards 
in urban districts where there were no 
Corporations. The same effect would 
have been brought about that the repre- 
sentative authorities of the urban and 
rural districts would have selected the 
Guardians to administer the Poor Law, 
instead of their being elected separately, 
and for a particular purpose. There was 
one other reason which had governed 
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hon. Members on his side. There 
could be very little doubt whatever 
that the fears or apprehensions regarding 
the future administration of the Poor Law 
were well founded. They were, to some 
extent, altering the conditions of these 
authorities in the future, and giving 
them some duties which would be 
attractive altogether apart from the 
administration of the Poor Law, They 
would thus attract to the elections for 
these District Councils men who would 
be anxious to take part in work entirely 
distinct from the administration of the 
Poor Law. That difficulty would be 
avoided if the Government saw their 
way to adopt this or a similar proposal, 
which would create for the Board of 
Guardians, solely for that particular pur- 
pose and not as a result of popular elec- 
tion, the process of selection on the part 
of the Local Bodies. He would point 
out that in the rural Unions it was a 
mere flight of imagination to suggest 
that there was anything in the form of 
election, or of a platform, or anything 
which induced a candidate to make 
pledges or tempted him to give way on 
one point or another, or pledged him to a 
particular form of administration. Elec- 
tions might turn on some purely local 
reasons, but anything in the shape of 
contested elections, as they understood 
them, or of a platform, was absolutely 
foreign to the present elections for Guar- 
dians in the rural districts ; therefore, 
they could draw no evidence from the 
rural districts which would justify the 
view that, as the Guardians had resisted 
and avoided the difficulty in the past, so 
they would in the future, This dis- 
cussion had proved again that there 
were reasons of apprehension and 
anxiety, and he confessed he was very 
sorry the Government could not accept 
this proposal, because he believed it 
would very largely have reduced the 
fears many of them, both inside and out- 
side that House, entertained, and would 
have simplified the passage of the Bill. 
After all, if the worst came to the worst, 
and it was found, after a period, that this 
plan did not work well, it would have 
been very easy then to have dealt with 
the Poor Law as a whole. The diffi- 
culties which had been poiuted out by 
some hon. Geutlemen, and especially by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the Forest of Dean, afforded another 
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proof of the complications which ensued 
from interfering with the Poor Law in a 
Bill of this kind, and it would have been 
wiser if the Government had left it un- 
touched. As, however, they had thought 
fit to deal with it, he, for one, regretted 
they could not accept this proposal as it 
stood, or in an altered form, because 
then they should have got the principle 
of a double election. They were per- 
fectly willing to put the proposal in some 
ether shape or form which the 
Government might suggest with the 
view to this principle being adopted. 
Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.) 
said, it seemed to him that an attempt 
was being made, against which he must 
enter his protest, to attempt to dodge the 
principle of direct election. This was a 
principle which he supported for all pur- 
poses. Hon. Gentlemen opposite showed 
their want of faith in democratic institu- 
tions by eternally resisting, in every 
form, a direct appeal to the people. The 
feeling appeared to be that, because 
Guardians were going to be elected 
by the popular vote, they were 
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going to undo the whole Poor Law 
system by giving out-relief indiscrimi- 


nately. [Mr. W. Lona: No, no!] 
Perhaps the hon. Gentleman's experi- 
ence differed from his; but his experi- 
ence was that they might trust the people 
with the expenditure of their own money, 
and that they would be as careful of it 
as those who pretended to be so anxious 
on their behalf. In Friendly Societies 
and Trade Unions, in which the popular 
vote prevailed, the people were as exact- 
ing about money matters as anyoue could 
wish them to be—they were careful not 
to waste the money of the members, and 
his belief was that they would be equally 
careful not to waste the money of the 
ratepayers. [An hon. MemBer: Oh !]} 
That was his opinion ; but supposing it 
were otherwise, he would rather see a 
little free-handed work in the administra- 
tion of the Poor Law than the niggardli- 
ness which had sometimes characterised 
that administration in the past. One of 
the reasons why they heard so much of 
the ery of the unemployed was that the 
Poor Laws were so wretchedly adminis- 
tered that the unemployed were refused 
the little temporary relief that would get 
them over their difficulties. He was in 
favour of a little relaxation. In his own 
locality he had spoken pretty freely on 
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these points, and he found that the people 
mistrusted men who, on the platform, 
would make promises which they could 
not fulfil. ° t them infuse a little 
humanity into the administration of the 
Poor Law, and the country would be the 
better for it. It was sad to hear—and 
he felt sorry when he heard—so many 
expressions of sympathy with the poor 
coming from those who could not trust 
them with the management of their own 
affairs. 


Sr J. GORST (Cambridge Uni- 
versity) said, the speech of the hon, 
Member who had just sat down could not 
be passed over in silence. The hon, 
Member opposed the Amendment in a 
spirit very different from that in which it 
had been received by the Government, 
by treating it as an insidious attempt to 
get rid of popular representation. He 


did not know whether he was in the 
House when the Amendment was brought 
forward ; but it was not received by the 
Government in that spirit. He thought it 
could be shown that secondary election 
was just as democratic, just as much the 
expression of the voice of the people, as 
was primary election. The hon. Gentle- 
mau (Mr. Howell) had not an exclusive 
right to the principle that the govern- 
ment of the parish should be conducted 
by the people, and there could be no 
derogation in secondary election. If 
Parish Councils were trusted as repre- 
senting the people, why should they not 
be allowed to select Poor Law Guar- 
dians ? Although the Amendment might 
not embody the best form of local go- 
vernment, still it would make the District 
Councils collectively representative of the 
Parish Councils, and that would be much 
simpler than direct election. Nobody 
said that elected Guardians would neces- 
sarily be extravagant ; but it was ad- 
mitted that there was a risk in certain 
cases of bad administration which would 
be detrimental to the interests of the 
working classes, as it was 25 years ago 
in the East End of London. That was 
the evil they feared. Since then there 
had been more prudent and more scientific 
administration, and not only were the 
Unions more-economical, but the condition 
of the people was improved compared 
with what it was when there was a reck- 
less administration of relief. 
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Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 


after the remarks of the hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Howell) he was bound to 
say one or two words. As an ex officio 
Guardian for many years he knew the 
danger of the demand for a little relaxa- 
tion in the giving of relief, which would 
not be merciful in itself, but would lead 
to greater suffering on the part of the 

r themselves. He did not care about 
reducing expenditure, provided only that 
the law was administered in the best 
way. The hon. Member referred to 
Friendly Societies, and no one could give 
better testimony than he (Mr. Bartley) to 
the way in which they were managed ; 
but the members knew that in every 
payment they sanctioned they were 
voting away their own money ; but it 
was idle to say that under the present 
Bill the majority of the electors would be 
spending their own money. He asserted 
that, if the adoption of the new Poor Law 
of 1834 had depended upon popular elec- 
tion pure and simple, not a single Union 
would have adopted it. He thought they 
(the Opposition) had every right to com- 
plain of the action of the Government in 
this matter—in their not attempting to 
meeta danger the possibility of which they 
admitted. The President of the Local 
Government Board had gone the length 
of acknowledging this. They had had no 
answer to the weighty arguments of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bodmin. He admitted the Amendment 
was not all it might be ; but it was better 
than depending upon direct election, and 
he would, therefore, press upon the Go- 
vernment that they ought even yet 
to accept the Amendment. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 152; 
Noes 95.—(Division List, No. 399.) 


Tue CHAIRMAN: The next Amend- 
ment standing on the Paper would come 
properly in connection with Sub-section 
6 of the clause; when that sub-section 
is reached it will be competent to move 
the omission of that sub-section relating 
to the term of office of Guardians, and 
the insertion of the Amendment (which 
proposed to prescribe the mode of elec- 
tion). 

Masor DARWIN (Staffordshire, 
Lichfield) said, he had to move— 


In page 12, line 38, after the word “ wards,” 
to insert the words “for the purpose of the 
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election of Guardians, here called district 
wards.” 

This Amendment was proposed in a 
similar spirit to that which he moved a 
few days ago, and its object was to make 
the meaning of the clause clearer than it 
was. He did not, however, wish to 
press it if the right hon, Gentleman in 
charge of the Bill objected ; but he would 
really ask the right hon. Gentleman 
why the words towards the end of the 
sub-section were inserted, or whether they 
were considered necessary? In his 
opinion they were not necessary ; and, if 
that were found to be so, he thought 
they might be left out. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 12, line 38, after the word “ wards,” 
to insert the words “for the purpose of the 
election of Guardians, here called district 
wards.” —( Major Darwin.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words . 
be there inserted.” 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER was _ under- 
stood to say he did not think it would be 
any advantage to adopt the words sug- 
gested by the hon. and gallant Member. 
If there was any point in convection with 
the closing words of the sub-section upon 
which he could meet the hon. Member's 
views he should be glad to consider it ; 
but he thought if any change was to be 
made it should be on another part of the 
Bill, and not at this stage. 

Masor DARWIN said, he would 
ask leave to withdraw the Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


THe CHAIRMAN: The next 
Amendment stands in the name of the 
non. and gallant Member (Major Dar- 
win). 

Mason DARWIN: I do not move, 
Sir; I withdraw. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) 
moved— 

In page 12, after line 41, to add as a new 
sub-section—“ (4) In the case of a Poor Law 
Union which comprises a municipal borough, 
together with a rural district, it shall be the 
duty of the Local Government Board, before 
this Act comes into force, to inquire whether, 
having regard to the relative ane ee and 
other circumstances as between the urban and 
rural portions of the Union, any alteration is 
required in the number or distribution of the 
Guardians, and they shall thereupon make such 
alterations as shall be required.” 
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He said, the first point he wished to press 
upon the Committee was this: There was 
at the present time a great necessity for 
a wider use of the powers conferred upon 
the Local Government Board by the Act 
7 &8 Vict. The powers then conferred 
should be more widely used. He took 
the case of Preston, a town which was 
divided, for Guardian purposes, into six 
wards. These six wards contained a 
population of 99,305, and the rateable 
value amounted to £334,183. Some 
portions were within the municipal 
boundary, and some portions were out- 
side it. Some of these parishes were 
exceedingly small. One contained 252 
inhabitants, and two or three contained 
only a little over 100. The rateable 
value was small in proportion. The 
aggregation of the parishes made up, to- 
gether, only 44,345 inhabitants, with a 
rateable value of £269,000, and yet they 
returned 24 members to the Board of 
Guardians, as against the 16 returned by 
the borough of Preston. It was not 
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necessary to argue that that was a con- 
dition of things of which the inhabitants 
of the township of Preston had just 


reason to complain. Why should the in- 
habitants of that large town be over- 
weighted by the representatives of these 
small parishes? This was a grievance 
which, independently of the passing of 
this measure, the town of Preston would 
have had just reason to complain. He 
had reason to believe that it had been in 
contemplation to present a Memorial to 
the Local Government Board on the sub- 
ject, and he was not sure that in any 
event that Memorial would not be pre- 
sented. Whatever might be the present 
position of a Union containing, as that 
of Preston did, a borough and rural dis- 
trict, it would be very much aggravated 
by the pussing of this Bill, because the 
result would be to give a more thoroughly 
local element to the election in small 
parishes than existed at the present time. 
It was obvious that when the plural vote 
was done away with and the ex officio 
element which existed more or less in 
the Unions, and the elections were 
conducted purely on the “One Man 
One Vote” principle, as was proposed 
in the Bill, the evil of which the borough 
portion of the Unions complained would 
be aggravated. It appeared to him 
that the passing of a Bill of this kind 
was a ground for asking that the powers 


Mr. Tomlinson 
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which the Local Government Board 
possessed should be exercised, and exer- 
cised without requiring the Unions to go 
through the formality of presenting a 
Memorial to the Local Government 
Board. In carrying through a great al- 
teration of this kind it was essential to 
add to the Bill all those things which 
were necessary to make its operation as 
fair as possible. The object of the 
Amendment was to require the Local 
Government Board to put in force those 
powers they already had, and to do so 
without requiring these Unions to go 
through the formality of presenting a 
Memorial. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 12. after line 41, to add as a new sub- 
section :—* (4) In the case of a Poor Law Union 
which comprises a municipal borough, together 
with a rural district, it shall be the duty of the 
Local Government Board, before this Act comes 
into force, to inquire whether, having regard to 
the relative population and other circumstances 
as between the urban and rural portions of the 
Union, any alteration is required in the number 
or distribution of the Guardians, and they shall 
thereupon make such alterations as shall be 
required.”—(Mr. Tomlinson.) 


Question proposed, * That those words 
be there added.” 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he did 
not admit that the passage of this Bill 
would aggravate any differences which 
existed in reference to the population of 
rural aud urban districts. As the hon, 
Member had admitted, the Local Govern= 
ment Board had already the fullest power 
to deal with these cases, and not only 
that, but in Clause 47 the Government 
proposed that the County Councils should 
exercise similar powers subject to the 
approval of the Local Government Board. 
They were increasing the machinery and 
giving the machinery a local aspect. He 
would ask the hon. Member if he had 
considered his own Amendment. He 
was asking that before the Bill came into 
foree—and they were hoping that it would 
come into force at a very early date— 
the Local Government Board should enter 
upon what he might call a roving inquiry 
in reference to 250 Unions—for there 
were 250 Unions which were touched by 
this Amendment—namely, those which 
comprised municipal boroughs and rural 
districts. It was not the practice of the 
Local Government Board to euter on 
these inquiries unless somebody com- 
plained. They received either a Memo- 
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rial from ratepayers or a resolution from 
a Board of Guardians complaining of the 
undue representation which one part of a 
Union received, or of another part having 
been deprived of proper representation, 
and there was correspondence and inquiry 
before they considered themselves justi- 
fied in effecting any change. The Com- 
mittee would agree that they would not 
be justified in taking action in these 
eases without the fullest opportunity for 
local opinion to be heard. Would the 
hon. Member (Mr. Tomlinson) propose 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
should allow the Local Government 
Board an increased vote, because he (Mr. 
Fowler) did not know how the Depart- 
ment would be able to proceed without 
it, if it was to conduct these 250 inquiries 
in addition to the enormous namber of 
inquiries it was at present obliged to 
undertake, and which almost swamped 
it. Certainly if these 250 inquiries had 
to be made the practical effect would be 
to put back for 12 months the period at 
which the Bill would come into opera- 
tion. The principle of the allocation of 


Guardians in Unious when the Unions 
were formed was carefully considered by 


the administrators. There were few 
duties attaching to the Local Govern- 
ment Board which were more difficult to 
discharge, and which aroused greater 
local feeling and irritation than any 
attempt to interfere with the representa- 
tion on Boards of Guardians. They could 
not allow these Boards to become 
unwieldy; and, as a rule, if they 
added to the representation of one section 
they diminished the representation of 
another, He would put this considera- 
tion before the Committee which was 
put before them the other day by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the Isle of Thanet (Mr. J. Lowther)— 
Why were these inquiries to take place 
only in urban districts ? Why not in rural 
districts also? Why should they not be 
made in the whole of the 500 or 600 
Unions? He maintained that there was 
ample power already existing in the 
Local Government Board to redress any 
proved grievance, and, in addition to 
that, as he had said, it was proposed that 
County Councils should have a co- 
ordinate jurisdiction with the Local 
Government Board, subject to approval, 
to redress any inequality—and he did 
not deny that inequalities existed. He 
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would promise one thing—namely, that 
if a Memorial came from Preston it 
should have immediate and careful con- 
sideration on the part of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. 

Sir J. GORST said, he thought the 
right hon. Gentleman would admit that 
Preston was in a very unsatisfactory 
position as regarded their grievance. A 
short time ago hon. Members were 
taunted by the hon. Member for Bethnal 
Green with opposing the Government in 
their attempt to give real democratic 
representation of the people on Boards of 
Guardians ; but when the hon, Member 
(Mr. Tomlinson) got up shortly after to 
propose real democratic representation 
for Preston he was met by the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board with a formidable 
list of the various difficulties which 
would have to be surmounted before this 
desirable result could be achieved. The 
Committee were indebted to the hon. 
Member for Preston for having given a 
very good illustration of how after the 
Bill became law the democratic repre- 
sentation of the people on Boards of 
Guardians so ardently desired by places 
like Preston would be a long way from 
being secured. Here they had the 
town of Preston, with a population about 
double that of the rural districts annexed 
to it, returning only 16 Guardians, whilst 
those outside districts returned 24, This 
anomaly, apparently, would have to last 
until the Local Government Board or the 
County Council of Lancashire had leisure 
to take this and other cases of the same 
kind into consideration, and _ redress 
anomalies which stood in the way of the 
intentions of the Government being 
carried out. The hon. Member had given 
a most valuable illustration of the ano- 
malies that continued to exist, and having 
given those, probably he would withdraw 
his Amendment, and leave the Govern- 
ment to settle the matter as best they 
could. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, it appeared 
to him to be poor consolation to those 
who felt these inequalities, which would 
be aggravated by the passing of the Bill, 
to be told that they were to be left to the 
law as it now stood. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he had 
not given reasons against dealing with 
the case of Preston, but against the hon. 
Member’s Amendment. If the people of 
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Preston, or the Guardians of Preston, or 
the ratepayers of Preston, would send up 
a Memorial to the Local Government 
Board he would promise that the matter 
should be looked into immediately. 


Mr. TOMLINSON said, he hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would not wait for 
an increased grant from the Treasury 
before dealing with this case. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Tue CHAIRMAN: Thenext Amend- 


ment in Order is in the name of Sir R. 
Temple. 


Srmr R. TEMPLE said, he rose to 
move to leave out Sub-section (4), and 
to insert— 

“ The election of Poor Law Guardians shall be 
conducted according to the provisions of Section 
14 of 7 &8 Vict. c. 101.” 

This, of course, was the official title of 
his Amendment, but the popular title 
was that of plural voting—a subject 
well understood by all persons interested 
in these matters, and a title which had 
become familiar with the House. When 


he brought forward the question during 
an earlier stage of the Bill the right hon. 


Gentleman in charge of the measure 
asked him exactly what he meant. He 
(Sir R. Temple) had then read out to the 
right hon. Gentleman a passage from an 
old Act of the beginning of this century, 
of George III., and he must say that the 
result was not very edifying on the right 
hon. Gentleman’s mind. He had now 
chosen to refer to the more recent Act of 
Victoria, which was thus described by a 
modern writer on the Poor Law— 

“ Each a under £50 a year has one 
vote ; £50 and under £100, two votes; £100 
and under £150, three votes; £150 and less 
than £200, four votes; £200 and less than 
£250, five votes; and if amounting to or ex- 
ceeding £250, six votes.” 

That was the precise purport of his 
Amendment, and it was that he proposed 
to substitute for the sub-section as it stood, 
which said that no parochial elector 
should have more than one vote. When 
he brought forward the question before 
in connection with Parish Councils his 
proposal was rejected by the Govern- 
ment, and he forgot whether he went to 
a Division ; he believed he did not. The 
question of the election of Guardians 
was a very different thing to that of the 
election of Parish Councils. The duties 
of the Guardians differed altogether in 
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prineteie and kind from those of Parish 
ouncillors or any other public adminis- 
trators, therefore this class of adminis- 
trators should be differently constituted 
to any other class. Other public 
administrators dealt with local improve- 
ments or local Government, but the 
Guardians were really the dispensers of 
the national bounty to those meritorious 
persons who deserved it. It might be 
said that this principle of plural voting 
was just that which now existed. 
Of course, that was no _ objection 
from a Conservative point of view. They 
still believed, notwithstanding what hon. 
Gentlemen opposite might say, in the 
wisdom of their ancestors, especially such 
ancestors as brought about a reform of 
the Poor Law, from which the country 
had benefitted up to this very day. 
Therefore, his proposal had the immense 
advantage of the condition of precedent 
and of following on lines laid down by 
some of the greatest reformers who had 
dealt with the Poor Law during the 
present century. He had listened to 
what was said by the hon. Member for 
Shoreditch just now, to the effect that 
Members on the Opposition side of the 
House never agreed to the principle that 
the people should be trusted to deal with 
the peoples’ woney. But the money 
which would be distributed under the 
Poor Law in many parishes would not 
be the peoples’ money. The people 
might, no doubt, be trusted to deal with 
their own money, but this particular 
money was not their own. It was the 
money of the ratepayers. And who 
were the ratepayers ? Why, not always 
‘the people.” If they were, half the 
objection to this clause of the Bill would 
disappear. In most parishes the rate- 
payers and the electors would not be the 
same persons, and he positively denied 
that many of those electors who did not 
pay their rates directly would pay them 
indirectly in their rent. They had not 
done this ; they did not do it ; and there 
was no hope that they would doit. That 
fundamental objection lay at the root of 
most of the objection to the clause on 
that (the Opposition) side of the House. 
The money of the ratepayers should be 
distributed by persons who had a stake in 
the rates and an abiding interest in the 
parish, That was the principle on which 
the Amendment was founded, and he 
submitted that it was a sound one, what- 
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ever might be said to the contrary by 
Her Majesty’s Government. He sub- 
mitted that so long as the responsibility 
of distributing the rates was borne by 
persons who did not contribute to the 
rates so long would pauperisation and 
demoralisation in the administration of 
the Poor Law result. It was on this 
broad principle—which he would not 
labour—that he founded the Amend- 
ment which he now submitted to the 
Committee. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 13, line 1, to leave out sub-section 
(4), and insert the words, “The election of 
Poor Law Guardians shall be conducted 
according to the provisions of Section 14 of 7 
& 8 Vict. c. 101."—(Sir R. Temple.) 


Question proposed, “That the words 
‘each elector’ stand part of the Clause.” 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I must con- 


gratulate the hon. Baronet on having | 
shown the courage of his opinions by | 


proposing that the Committee shall in 
the last week of 1893 put upon the 
Statute Book the principle that voting 
power is to be given to the voter accord- 
ing to the property he possesses. I am 
not sure that the hon. Baronet will not 
be prepared to extend the principle to 
municipal and Parliamentary elections, 
and, in fact, to our whole system of de- 
mocratic popular elections. I cannot 
perceive any distinction that can be 
drawn between the administration of the 
fund for Poor Law relief and any other 
fund to which the ratepayers contri- 
bute. I will not go over all the old 
ground as to compounding that we have 
discussed so many times in these 
Debates, but the hon. Baronet posi- 
tively denied that any tenant whose 
rate is compounded for pays that 
rate in his rent. He forgot the 
able speech delivered from his own Front 
Bench in the course of this Debate, 
which pointed out that one of the evils 
which would result from the passing of 
this Bill would be an exorbitant rise in the 
rents of cottages in country districts, on 
the ground of increase in rates. I know 
a class of property to which that will not 
apply—[Sir R. Tempe : Hear, hear! ] 
Yes ; the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
put that very clearly to us, and I am 
ready to admit that there are close 
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estates and close parishes—great landed 
estates—where very likely no difference 
will be made in the rents on account of 
the increase of rates. But theright hon. 
Gentleman pointed out that there are 
large quantities of cottage property 
which have been acquired as invest- 
ments for the purpose of making 
money and as to which not only 
will care be taken to raise the 
rents in proportion to a rise in the 
rates, but the right hon. Gentleman’s 
point was that the rents would be raised 
toa much higher amount than the rise 
in the rates, and that, therefore, the 
Government were not wise in not rating 
the cottagers directly. I will not raise 
that controversy again, but I do not 
think the Committee, or even the hon. 
Barouet’s own Front Bench, will endorse 
his Amendment. As a matter of his- 
torical accuracy, the hon. Baronet was 
wrong in supposing that this scheme he 
proposes was laid down in the Act of 
1834, although those were the days of 
plural voting and of anomalies in our 
Electoral Law which have been swept 
away. I would point out that the Poor 
Law Act of 1834 only gave a man a 
single vote up to £200. Under £400 
he had two votes, and over £400 he had 
three votes. No doubt that principle 
was altered by subsequent legislation, 
but Ido not know under what circum- 
stances that took place. The hon. 
Baronet stops at six votes for £250, 
Why should he not go on and say that 
£500 shall give 12 votes, that £1,000 
shall give 24 votes, and soon? ‘There 
are many men in the country whose 
property is rated at even a larger amount 
than that. The Government caunot 
accept the Amendment, and I do not 
think I should be justified in occupying 
the time of the Committee in further dis- 
cussing this matter, having regard to the 
fact that, according to the hou. Barouet’s 
own admission, the subject was discussed 
and decided in the case of Parish 
Councils. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I think the 
Committee will feel that whatever may 
be the strength of the arguments of the 


right hon. Gentleman, we are allowing a 
part of the machinery of the Poor Law, 
which has had an evormous effect upon 
the character of the distribution of Poor 
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Law relief, to be abolished in a very 
brief period of time. I do not desire to 
have a prolouged discussion on this sub- 
ject, but I wish to say that the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite in so boldly 
assuming that the whole stream and 
current of public opinion is set against 
plural voting does uot rightly read the 
sigus of thetimes. I admit that in this 
Assembly the stream is flowing against 
plural voting; but if the right hon. Gentle- 
man looks across the Atlantic, I think he 
will find that many reformers are coming 
to the conclusion that you cannot assume 
that a vote should be given for national 
affairs on the same principle that it 
is given for local affairs, and that when 
you get to certain topics and areas you 
really ought in administering local affairs 
to make some approach towards the 
principle which is universally accepted 
when you are dealing with a company— 
namely, that those who are most interested 
in the financia! success of the under- 
taking should have a considerable voice 
—I will not say a preponderating voice, 
but a very considerable one—in the 
administration. The distinction is based 
on this: When you are dealing with 
national affairs, you are not dealing purely 
and solely, or even mainly, with ques- 
tions of fiuance ; but when you are deal- 
ing with the distribution of local rates, it 
is almost entirely a question of finauce, 
and there is more justification in the 
latter case than in the former for saying 
that those who pay the whole cost of the 
piper should have some special privilege 
in regard to calling the tune. However, 
I largely agree with the right hon. 
Gentleman, and it is ove of my objections 
to the policy of the Government that if 
you were going to remodel your Poor 
Law machinery and deal with it as a whole 
this is one part that it would be almost 
impossible to maintain. But until such 
time as the Poor Law is dealt with in 
that way, I think the plural voting 
system might have goue ou unquestioned 
aud even salutary if the Government had 
let it alone. I am bound to say that my 
hon. Friend has, after all, ouly taken a 
highly practical course after seeing how 
the existing system works. He has seen 
that the results of plural voting have led 
to great economy, and he has clearly 
seen, what the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer does not appear to have observed, 
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that when the plural vote is destroyed 
you will bring into existence a new con- 
stituency which may, for anything we 
may expect to the contrary, embark in a 
very different and much more costly 
system of Poor Law relief than is in 
vogue at the present time. I do not 
know whether my hon. Friend thinks it 
necessary to press the Amendment to a 
Division, but I have entire sympathy 
with the object he has in view, and with 
many of the arguments he has placed 
before the Committee. 


Mr. J. LOWTHER: I agree with 
the proposition of the hon. Baronet, andI 
must say I regretted to hear that he does 
not propose to take a Division on it. 


Sm R. TEMPLE: I did not say 
that. 


Mr. J. LOWTHER: Then we are 
quite in accord in considering this a 
matter on which the opinion of the Cow- 
mittee ought to be expressed. This is 
one of the most important questions that 
has been submitted to the consideration 
of the Committee. Hon. Gentlemen 
talk about the spirit of the times being 
against plural voting, but I believe they 
are wrong. Not only has the system 
been embodied in the case of Public 
Companies, but also in the case of 
Charities and Friendly Associations 
formed for charitable purposes. These 
are things that show that, so far from 
being an anomaly, it is universally 
recognised as a Principle of equity and 
justice. The right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board twitted the hon. Baronet with not 
having the courage of his convictions, 
and not carrying his proposal out to its 
logical conclusion. He said—* Why 
does not the hon. Baronet propose that 
a man rated at £1,000 should have 24 
votes, and so on ad libitum.” The reason 
is obvious. Last time the bon. Gentle- 
man brought his proposal forward he 
embodied in his Amendment the pro- 
visions of the Statute of 1819. He 
found that that ancient Statute was the 
object, I will not say of ridicule, but of 
disrespectful observatious on the part of 
some hon. Members. The days of 
Queen Anne are not particularly sacred 
to hon. Gentlemen opposite, and I think 
“The good old days when George III. 
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was King ” form a period to which they | 
are even less likely to be respectful in | 


their observations. The proposal now 
before the Committee is one which, in 
its day, was considered a very valuable 
amendment of the law. But the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite refers to the 
great Poor Law Amendment Act of 1834. 
He turns on my hon. Friend and says— 
“Qh! but the Act of 1834 did not give 
relatively as great voting power to certain 
capitalist voters as was contained either 
in the Act of 1819 or 1844.” In the 
Act of 1844 the principles of the 
Act of 1819 were adopted again by the 
largest Liberal majority which ever sat 
in this House. The present Prime 
Minister sat in the Parliament of that 
day, and was, if I mistake not, a Member 
of the small Conservative minority. The 
Liberal Party predominated in the House 
in that day to a greater extent than it 
has ever done during the present century, 
so that if there is any Act which can be 
said to have been thoroughly enforced by 
the Liberal Party, and for which the 
Liberal Party is responsible, it is the 
Act of 1844. In that Act the principles 
laid down in 1834 were made plain and 
amplified, and it is that amplification 
that the hon. Baronet now claims con- 
sideration for. I have shown that this is 
a principle which has been repeatedly 
sanctioned by Parliament irrespective of 
whether the House contained a majority 
of one particular Party or the other, so 
that it is not a novel principle, and that 
it is not obsolete and antiquated, and 
opposed to the spirit of the times is 
shown, as I have said, by its being 
adopted by private companies and 
charitable organisations. There are, no 
doubt, many alternative schemes which 
have been already submitted to the notice 
of the Committee in connection with 
another part of this Bill, which some 
persons may prefer to this—schemes with 
the same object in view—namely, the 
object of affording, I will not say 
adequate, representation, but some repre- 
sentation to the minority on the Electoral 
Body. I am not going to anticipate 
discussion on these alternative schemes, 
but I unhesitatingly say that this alterna- 
tive is the one which has best stood the 
test of experience, which bas been re- 
peatedly accepted by Parliament, and 
which has received a large amount of 
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outside public support. The principle of 
plural voting, the right hon. Gentle- 
man tells us, has not been embodied 
in any electoral arrangement with 
regard to municipal elections, or 
with regard to the return of Mem- 
bers to this House. I say that is a 
fact to be greatly deplored, and I do not 
shrink from expressing the opinion that 
both Parties have been to blame in that 
respect. If I am told that the late 
Government omitted to embody a pro- 
vision of this kind in the Local Govern- 
ment Act of 1888, I say so much the 
worse for that Act and for the late 
Government. The fact that a provision 
of this kind was not contained in the 
Act of 1888 has done more than anything 
else to dim the popularity of the legisla- 
tion of the late Government in regard to 
local affairs. Hon. Gentlemen on the 
other side must not run away with the 
idea that the large ratepayers have not a 
strong feeling on this subject, for a 
resolution has been adopted by the 
Central Associated Chamber of Agri- 
culture which strongly endorses the 
principle. Since I last addressed the 
House on the subject the same body, 
after communication with all the afti- 
liated bodies, passed another resolution 
drawing attention inter alia to this 
serious blot on the Bill of the Govern- 
ment—namely, that no provision is made 
for enabling those who contribute the 
larger share of the rates to have some 
adequate voice in the disposal of these 
rates. The omission to include any fair 
scheme of this kind in the Bill is the 
more remarkable, from the fact that 
Liberal writers of great authority and 
repute, including John Stuart Mill, have 
expressed strong opinions that a great 
injustice is inflicted on those who con- 
tribute the larger share of the taxation 
of the country if they have not a voice 
adequate to their contribution in the 
disposal of the Revenues. The Govern- 
ment, of course, can by means of their 
battalions force a decision counter to 
this scheme, but I hope the hon. Gentle- 
man will take the sense of the Committee 
ou it. We are rather anxious to know 
who support it and who do not, because 
I am glad to say that if the farmers of 
England were to be questioned on any 
point on which they feel more strongly 
than another it would be on this ; and 
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they would say that this time-honoured 
principle which has been so repeatedly 
sanctioned by Parliament, and which has 
been found to work so soundly, should 
stand in our system of Poor Law admin- 
istration. 

Mr. JEFFREYS (Hauts, Basing- 
stoke) said, he did not expect the Go- 
vernment would give way on this 
Amendment, because the principle they 
had acted on all through had been that 
of preventing owuers of property from 
having what was considered fair repre- 
sentation on the uew Councils. It was 
remarkable to notice how the opinion of 
Radical Poor Law reformers had changed 
of late. The right hon. Gevtleman who 
had just sat down had referred to John 
Stuart Mill. He (Mr. Jeffreys) would 
read a few words from that great 
authority. [Laughter.] Hon. Members 
opposite might laugh now at the name 
of Mill, but not so long ago they con- 
sidered him their great prophet. He 
was the Leader of «a large section of 
their Party. Well, Johu Stuart Mill, in 
his Representative Government, wrote— 


“The representation of minvrities should be 
srovided for in the same manner as in the 

ational Parliament, and there are the same 
strong reasons for plurality of votes Only 
there is not so decisive an objection in the 
inferior as in the higher body and making the 
plural voting depend on a mere money qualifi- 
cation ; for the honest and frugal dispensation 
of money forms so much larger a part of the 
business of the local than of the national body 
that there is more justice as well as policy in 
allowing a greater proportional influence to 
those who have a larger money interest at 
stake.”’ 


There was the whole point, very well 


put in a few words. He did not propose 
to address the Committee at any length 
upon the subject, because he knew they 
were not likely to get anything from the 
Government. The few remarks he had 
made were directed merely to secur- 
ing a fair representation. The men 
who paid the largest portion of the 
rates were entitled to proper representa- 
tion. That, however, was not secured 
to them under this Bill. The supporters 
of this Amendment merely wanted that 
view carried out. What was now pro- 
posed ?—that those who paid the larger 
amount should have the larger voting 
power was simply what was done every 
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day in Limited Liability Companies. He 
thought a good case bad been made out 
for the Amendment, and, if a Division 
were taken, he would support it. 


Mr. W. AMBROSE (Middlesex, 
Harrow) said, he had no intention of 
intervening in the discussion but for the 
high tone which the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite had assumed with regard 
to the course that the Government 
intended to take in connection with this 
subject. He seemed to twit the hon. 
Member who introduced the Amendment 
with not having the courage of his con- 
victious, and he dealt with it as if the 
proposal was something extraordinary. 
The fact was, however, that the hon. 
Member who moved this Amendment 
only asked that the status quo should be 
maintained, and the onus probandi lay 
with the Government, who should show 
good grounds for making the proposed 
alteration in the law. The Government 
had been unable to point out a single 
case in which the Guardians had been in 
default in their administration of the 
Poor Law. He challenged auyone upon 
that point—let them show, if they could, 
where there had been wastefulness and 
extravagance. They merely wanted to 
maiutain the system that had worked so 
well for 50 years past. The right hon. 
Gentleman said he would not allude to 
another argument ; but, while admitting 
the right hon. Gentleman’s uniform 
courtesy in dealing with these matters, 
he thought they should ask him to admit 
the principle for which they contended. 
There was the question of rates. The 
hon. Member who introduced the Amend- 
ment had challenged the Government 
regarding that. He (Mr. Ambrose) 
challenged them, too, and he said there 
was no real ground for their contention. 
The landlord, they might be sure, would 
get as much rent as he cculd, and the 
tenant would have his rent as cheaply as 
he could. Those who had to find the 
mouey should have some greater voice in 
the management of the funds than the 
proposal of the right hon. Gentleman 
would give them. The onus of proving 
his case lay upon the right hon. Gentl<- 
man, as he had said; and he hoped he 
would reconsider his position. He did 
not think this was a forlorn hope. There 
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was no right why this important class 
should be overriden ; there was, in fact, 
no ground for departing from the es- 
tablished principles of taxation and repre- 
sentation. 


Sir R. TEMPLE rose amid cries of 
“Divide!” He said, he claimed the right 
to say a few words in reply. The Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
made allusions to him, which he was 
unable to allow to pass unanswered. 
What argument, or shadow of argument, 
had the right hon. Gentleman brought be- 
fore the Committee against this proposal ? 
He said that in the year 1893 he (Sir R. 
Temple) had the audacity to—what ? 
Why, to maintain the law under which 
they had lived during the whole term of 
their natural lives. He hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would understand, as 
previous speakers had said, that the 
onus probandi lay with him and not with 
supporters of the Amendment. The 
right hon. Gentleman questioned his 
(Sir R. Temple’s) historical accuracy in 
relation to the administration of the Poor 
Law. What he said, and what he main- 


tained, was that the principle of plural 
voting was sanctioned by the great Poor 
Law reformers, and he could not admit 


that he was incorrect. Then the right 
hon. Gentleman asked him why he had 
stopped at the limit of £250. The 
answer was, because the law stopped 
there, and because that limit had been 
recognised in a Statute passed so recently 
as in the present year. He thought his 
proposal was a very moderate one. He 
only asked adherence to the existing law. 
As a parish man, connected with parish 
affairs, he said that if an attempt were 
made to raise rents they would raise a 
question which had better be allowed 
to rest [ Cries of “ Divide!” during 
which the hon. Baronet was indistinctly 
heard]. He had a right to reply; he 
thought he had been twitted with not 
having divided the Committee on a 
former occasion, but the reason for his 
not dividing was that his lines had fallen 
on empty places—it was the dinner hour. 
[An hon. MemsBer: So it is now.] 
With regard to the present Amendment, 
if it was to depart this Parliamentary life, 
he hoped the Government would pay more 


deference to a subsequent and more ime 
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portant Amendment, standing in the 
name of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bodmin. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 119 ; 
Noes 34.—(Division List, No. 400.) 


Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min) rose to move— 

In page 13, line 1, to leave out from the word 
“ elector,” to end of sub-section, and insert the 
words “shall be entitled to a number of votes 
equal to the number of persons to be elected, 
and may give all such votes to one candidate, or 
may distribute them among the candidates, as 
he thinks fit.” 
The circumstances were, perhaps, not 
favourable to the presentation of the 
Amendment, which he felt bound to offer 
to the consideration of the Committee. 
It differed from every Amendment which 
was calculated to moderate in some 
degree the proposals of the Government, 
insomuch as it was entirely free from 
any suggestion of privilege, whether 
associated with position in life or the 
possession of wealth, and it gave no 
greater weight to the judgment of any 
man than it did not give to the judgment 
of another. It maintained that the votes 
of any class of electors appointed to elect 
Boards of Guardians in the future were 
entitled to the same attention and weight; 
it made no difference either in the quality 
of their judgment or the soundness of 
their opinion, holding that one man was 
as good as another. The proposition 
started from that basis, and what it pro- 
posed to realise was, that the different 
shades of opinion amongst the electors 
should, as far as possible, be reflected ac- 
curately on the Board of Guardians itself ; 
or, in other words, the proportional repre- 
sentation of each difference of opinion, 
each interest, each mode of thought, 
each way of thinking amongst the electors 
in the body charged with the administra- 
tion of the Poor Law. If it were im- 
portant—as in his judgment it was—that 
they should obtain on all Governing 
Bodies elected to represent a body of 
electors a true reflection of all the 
opinions in that body of electors, it was 
most important in reference to the ad- 
ministration of the Poor Law. He 
wanted to secure—and he thought it 
would be admitted that it was desirable 
to secure—on the Administrative Bodies 
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of the future, not merely the presence of 
sympathy, but the presence of reflection 
—the power of motion and the power of 
forethought. In a word, his proposal 
aimed at the representation of all divi- 
sions—he preferred that word to classes 
—of the electors, and was not in favour 
of one Party or another, or in favour of 
one way of thinking or another. His 
right hon. Friend in charge of the Bill 
had admitted more than once that if the 
Bill passed, the mass of electors who 
would control the Boards of Guardians 
would develop in those Boards of Guar- 
dians qualities of frugality and parsi- 
mony in the administration of the Poor 
Law—that they will not tend iu the 
direction of excess or lax expendi- 
ture, but rather in the way of frugality. 
Let them accept that. Did he not see 
that, whatever forecast was made, it was 
desirable that Boards of Guardians 


should, in the future, contain all possible 
elements of character which could be 
occupied in dealing with the most diffi- 
cult and hazardous question of relief, 
which was, undoubtedly, one of the most 
delicate works anyone could undertake ? 
It was a very simple problem he laid 


before them. ‘The Amendment was free 
from any taint or suspicion of privilege. 
It was based on the recognition of the 
absolute equality of all the electors who 
might bring together the body which 
was to administer the Poor Law. It 
was only by bringing together all the 
wit and endowment of mind and cha- 
racter ina given locality that the Com- 
mittee could expect the future adminis- 
tration of the Poor Law to prove a 
blessing to the masses of the people. 
He was sorry that his side of the House 
was so badly represented ; but his plan 
was one that might be considered. It 
had been already tried in connection 
with the School Boards; every elector 
might vote for a particular person, or he 
might distribute his votes as he pleased. 
Thus there was the possibility and the 
probability of securing representation 
corresponding to the division of opinion 
and policy among the electorate; and, 
with one exception, it might be said that 
the result of this cumulative system had 
always been that the majority of the 
electors had obtained the majority on the 
Board. [An hon. Memper: No.] In 
one case undoubtedly that had not been 
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| the case. Generally speaking, however, 
|the majority of the Board represented 
the majority of the electors. In the 
case of London, for instance, the result 
had been to bring to the Board all 
\classes—the working classes; women, 
who had done good work ; advanced 
Socialists, strong temperance men—every 
part, in fact, had been represented. If 
the Government did not like this plan, 
there were others which might be tried, 
such as that of the simple transferable 
vote. He had embodied an abstract 
principle in a particular plan; but that 
plan might be modified after the principle 
had been considered. The hon. Member 
for Dorset had an Amendment which 
embodied the same principle. This 
Amendment proposed that each elector 
should have as many votes as there were 
persons to be elected, and that he should 
accumulate or distribute them at his 
pleasure. The hon. Member for Dorset 
proposed that each elector should have 
one vote for one candidate, a plan which 
would work out in the same way as the 
other. The plan he submitted was not 
untried, even in relation to the adminis- 
tration of the Poor Law, because it had 
been adopted in several counties in Penn- 
sylvania in the administration of the 
Poor Law, and it had been in opera- 
tion for 20 years. He submitted that 
they should grapple with the difficulty 
which the right hon. Gentleman him- 
self seemed to realise. They were 
making great changes—they were 
entering upon a newepoch. There were 
admittedly perils before them. Here was 
a method by which they might try to 
avoid risk. It was compatible with the 
strictest ideas of democracy ; it gave no 
privilege to wealth, education, or numbers; 
it allowed all elements to work freely, 
on the basis of equality, side by side. 
It would do something to invest new 
bodies, charged with the moulding of the 
character of the working classes, with 
the qualities of experience, caution, bene- 
volence, sympathy, and prudence, and to 
secure a wise solution of this most diffi- 
cult problem. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 13, line 1, to leave out from the word 
“ chosen,” to end of sub-section, and insert the 
words “ siall be entitled toa number of votes 
equal to the number of persons to be elected, 
and may give all such votes to one candidate, 
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or may distribute them among the candidates, 
as he thinks fit.”"—(.Ur. Courtney.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words | 


‘may give one vote and’ stand part of 
the Clause.” 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he need 
hardly assure his right hon. Friend that 
any suggestions made by one of his ex- 
perience were entitled to the most respect- 
ful consideration of the Government and 
the Committee. But he would remind 
the right hon. Gentleman that the ques- 
tion of minority representation had been 
already raised and fully discussed on this 
Bill, and the principle had been rejected 
by a majority of upwards of 70. At the 
same time, the right hon. Gentleman 
was quite entitled to raise it again on 
this part of the Bill. He quite agreed 
with all the right hon. Gentleman had 
said as to the supreme importance of 
just, wise, and economical administration. 


The Government were not going into | 


this matter with a light heart. They 
were not making an experiment for the 
sake of doing so. They had looked 


upon the situation as a whole; and they 
were firm in the conviction that they 
were not running any risk of an unwise | 


administration of the Poor Law. 
The dangers that were pointed out as 
probable in the future were really pos- 
sible in the present. 
result from the want of sympathy, on the 


one hand, and the absence of economy on | 
the other, had been recognised by all | 
It was admitted | 


Poor Law authorities. 
that ex officio and nominated Guardians 
could not be retained ; and it was, there- 
fore, suggested that the representation of 
minorities should be adopted in the 
election of Guardians. As to dis- 


tinguishing between principle and plan, | 


he was bound to deal with the Amend- 
ment which had been moved; and that 
Amendment was simply the cumulative 
vote. It was said the plan had been 
tried and was a success; but he could 
not admit that, because nobody had pro- 
posed to extend it. They had tried it in 
School Board elections ; but Parliament 
would not have it in Parliamentary and 
Couuty Council elections. It was not 
proposed in 1888. [Mr. Courtney: 
Yes.] Yes; he believed it was ; but it 
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was rejected. In School Boards it had 
given excessive minority representation, 
and in many respects it had impaired the 
efficiency of School Board administra- 
tion. In the earlier School Board elec- 
tions it had given representation—no 
doubt, justly—to certain shades of 
religious opinion ; but later Boards had 
shown a preponderance of faddists on the 
one hand, and, on the other, of groups, 
small in number, but working together 
and wielding a power out of all propor- 
tion to the voters they represented. The 
greatest Member who ever sat for Bir- 
mingham denounced the proposed method 
of election very strongly, and said that 
the School Boards required a healthful 
breeze of public opinion, which they 
lacked through the operation of the 
cumulative vote. By this Bill the rural 
Council and the Board of Guardians 
were to be the same body; but they 
could not have one mode of election 
for Rural District Councils and an- 
other for Urban District Councils. And if 
other Urban Councils were elected in that 
way, why should not Town Councils 
also be so elected ? The proposal, he 
submitted, would not bring about what 
his right hon. Friend desired. The 
right hon. Gentleman said he wanted to 
secure the element of character, and 
wanted to include the impulsive man, the 
economical man, the thoughtful man, 








The evils likely to | 


and the man of action. But did they 
get all these men? No. All the 
{impulsive electors would not vote one 
'way, and all the thoughtful electors 
would not, and they would not get any 
guarantee that they would secure exactly 
what his right hon. Friend wanted. The 
right hon. Gentleman proceeded on the 
assumption that the electors voted for the 
Union gua Union; that there were a 
certain number of Guardians who con- 
stituted the Union, a certain num- 
ber of Guardians who constituted 
the District Council, and that the 
electors voting for them, scrutin de liste, 
would have the power of accumulating 
their votes, and securing this minority 
representation and variety of opinion. 
That was not the case. The 
‘voting was by parishes and not 
by Unions, and the figures in his 
| possession showed conclusively that, in 
the overwhelming majority of cases of 
; elections for Poor Law Guardians, the 
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Amendment, if carried, would not apply. ; tration more, he went to Lincoln, which 
He would give the Committee figures} was one of the largest agricultural 
taken out for him in the Statistical De-| counties they had and a very fair type. 
partment of the Local Government Board, In Lincolnshire there were 732 parishes 
relating to four counties selected from | forming the Unions of the county, and of 
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the north, south, east, and west of the | these 664 only returned one Guardian, 


county, in order to show how the Amend- 
ment would work if the Committee saw 
fit to accept it. In those four counties 


there were 1,691 parishes ; of this number | 


1,289 elected only one Guardian, and, 
therefore, these 1,289 or three-fourths 
would derive no advantage whatever 
under the system suggested by his right 
hon. Friend, and the advantage would be 
confined exclusively to something like 
400 parishes. He would give the Com- 
mittee the figures relating to each of the 
four counties, taking first the County of 
Durham. The County of Durham was | 
a fair specimen of a county combining | 
rural, manufacturing, and mining elements. 








and would have no advantage whatever 
from this cumulative vote. There were 
43 which returned two; 11 returned 
three ; one returned seven ; one returned 
eight ; onereturned 10 ; and one returned 
15. The Committee would recollect in 
looking at these figures that in the Bill 
provisions were contained, which he had 
no doubt the County Council would put 
in force, for dividing these parishes 
which returned large numbers into wards. 
He thought these large groups returning 
seven, eight, and ten Guardians were un- 
desirable, and so far as the Loeal Govern- 
ment Board were concerned he was 
wholly in favour of dividing such 


In Durham there were 270 parishes | parishes into wards whenever application 
which returned Guardians to the Unions; | was made to him to that effect. Even if 
181 of them only returned one Guardian. | the Committee were prepared to accept 
Therefore, at once 181 were out of the | the principle of minority representation 


running altogether. There were 52 or the cumulative vote, he had, he sub- 


parishes which returned two Guardians, | mitted, shown that his right hon. Friend’s 


13 returned three, eight returned four,| Amendment could not be applied to 
four returned five, six returned six, and | three-fourths of the parishes in England. 
one returned seven, eight, nine, and so | He did not see how they were to secure 
on ; therefore, taking Durham, he thought minority representation if only one mem- 


it was not a very encouraging example. | ber was returned. That seemed to him 


He went from Durham to his right hon. | 


Friend’s own County of Cornwall. In 
Cornwall there were 203 parishes which 
constituted the Unions of the county. 
Seventy-eight of these, or practically one- 
third, returned one Guardian, and these 
78 would not, of course, be entitled to the 
boon which the right hon. Gentleman 
wished to give them. Seventy-four re- 
turned two, 28 returned three, 14 re- 
turned four, three returned five, five 
returned six, and there was one parish 
which returned seven; and no doubt in 
that case his right hon. Friend’s experi- 
ment could be fairly tried. Then he 
went to Somersetshire, as an agri- 
cultural county in the West of 
England and North of Cornwall. 
In Somerset there were 486 parishes re- 
turning Guardians ; 370 of them returned 





an impossible problem to solve. If they 
wanted to secure on the Poor Law 
Boards the presence of persons of ex- 
perience, knowledge, sympathy, and 


‘economy, he did not think that result 


was likely to be brought about by the 
mode lis right hon. Friend had suggested, 
nor that it could be effected by any 
system of minority represenfation at all. 
He thought the solution he had sub- 
mitted to the Committee as an Amend- 
ment to this clause which would come up 
later on, and which, of course, he should 
not attempt to discuss now, would be 
worthy of some consideration. With all 
respect to his right hon. Friend, whilst 
appreciating the motives which had in- 
fluenced him, and not at all detracting 
from the force of his argument, he was 
bound to say that the application of the 


one only, 84 returned two, 19 returned | cumulative vote to the elections of Boards 
three, five returned four, three returned | of Guardians, that was to one-fourth of 
five, three returned six, one returned the parishes in this Kingdom, would 
seven, and one returned eight. And then, | not be a judicious or a wise application 
to trouble the Committee with one illus- | of that principle, and would not, in his 
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humble judgment, secure the results his 
right hon. Friend anticipated. 


*Sirn M. HICKS-BEACH (Bristol, 
W.) said, the President of the Local Go- 
_ vernment Board, in his opening remarks, 
rather seemed to complain of the number 
of Amendments which had been moved 
to the Government proposals upon the 
abolition of the ex officio Guardians. 
What was the position? It was really 
one the President of the Local Go- 


vernment Board had made Limself. The 
Government, through the right hon. 
Gentleman, had never for a moment 
found any fault with the existing admin- 
istration of the Poor Law as wanting in 
economy, wisdom, or humanity. They 
did not pretend, and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had never fora moment pretended, 
that the alteration which the Government 
proposed to make in this Bill by the 
abolition of ex officio and nominated 
Guardians, and the abolition of plurality 
voting, would render the administration 
of the Poor Law better in any of these 
particulars. It was simply a wanton 
proposal for the abolition of a system 
which worked, by their own confession, 
admirably well, and for which they pro- 
posed nothing whatever instead in its 
place. The Opposition had made proposal 
after proposal—they had been bound to 
make them—by way of altcruative to that 
of the Government, which, in their belief, 
would be a distinct change for the worse, 
and the last proposal was now under the 
consideration of the Committee. His 


right hon. Friend the Member for Bodmin | 
believed, as he believed, that it would be | 


possible by the adoption of the principle 
of this Amendment to secure a more 
varied representation on the Boards of 
Guardians, and, therefore, a more 
economical, wiser, and more humane ad- 
ministration of the Poor Law than was 
likely to be secured by the uniform level 
to which the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board proposed to reduce that 
administration. The right hon. Gentle- 
man, however, opposed to the proposal 
his old answer of non possumus, and 
nothing else whatever except that argu- 
ment. The right hon. Gentleman told 
them that these were the proposals of 
the Government, and with the exception 
of an Amendment in his own name which 
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was on the Paper, the Government could 
not consider any alternative that had 
been hitherto proposed. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that the existing system of 
election of Poor Law Guardians was not a 
Union but a parochial system, and that 
therefore the proposal of the Member for 
Bodmin would not be applicable in the 
vast majority of cases where only one 
Guardian was returned. He admitted 
that was perfectly true, and he admitted 
also that they could not, without a 
change in the Poor Law system—which, 
he believed, would be most objectionable 
to the parishes—abolish that system of 
parochial representation on Boards of 
Guardians which had existed since the 
foundation of the new Poor Law. But 
the right hon. Gentleman had forgotten 
that the new Boards of Guardians he 
proposed to institute by this Bill would 
be, in many cases, less than half the num- 
ber of the existing Boards of Guardians. 
If the right hon. Gentleman could bring 
his mind to accept the principle of the pro- 
posal of the Member for Bodmin, surely he 
might consider whether it would not be 
possible to utilise the vacancies which 
the abolition of the ex officio Guardians 
would leave on the existing Boards of 
Guardians by substituting for them a 
certain number of elected Guardians, 
elected by u system of cumulative or 
minority voting over the area of the 
whole Union. He threw out that pro- 
posal as one which successfully met the 
objection which the right hon. Gentleman 
had put forward as a practical objection 
to the proposal of his right hon. Friend. 
It was not as if the existing Boards of 
Guardians were too numerous, and, look- 
ing to the work they had to do, he be- 
lieved that, shorn of the ex officio mem- 
| bers, they would be much more likely to 
be found in future too small in number 
| than too large, and therefore such addition 
/as could be made to them by the adoption 
| of this proposal would render them more 
| efficient in the future. He had ventured to 
| make this suggestion because he really 
| believed there was a great deal in the 
| views which the right hon. Member for 
| Bodmin had so ably and repeatedly put 
| before this House. Under some kind of 
| minority or cumulative system of voting 
they would certainly secure on these 
bodies a more varied representation than 
' under the present system, and he hoped 
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the Government would consider whether 
it might not be possible to make some 
move in the direction suggested in the 
Amendment of .the Member for Bodmin. 


Local Government 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 110 ; 
Noes 58.—(Division List, No. 401.) 


Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) rose to 
move the following Amendment :— 


In page 13, line 4, before “ The,” insert “ The 
election in rural districts and also in urban 
districts, other than boroughs and the County 
of London, shall be conducted according to 
Rules framed under this Act by the Local Go- 
vernment Board. 


Provided that— 

(a) the candidates at every election shall 
be nominated in writing; and 

(b) the poll shall, so far as circumstances 
admit, be conducted as the poll at a con- 
tested municipal election is directed by 
“The Ballot Act, 1872,” to be con- 
ducted ; and 

(c) the poll shall be open during such 
bours as the Local Government Board 
may fix, either generally or as regards 
particular classes of cases, so, however, 
that the poll shall be open for not less 
than four hours, and shall always be 
open between the hours of six and eight 
in the evening.” 


The object of the Amendment, he ex- 


plained, was a double one. First, its 
object was to diminish the number of 
elections, and, secondly, to curtail the 
expenses so as to save the pockets of the 
ratepayers. He believed that nobody 
who had anything to do with local go- 
vernment in districts could look forward 
without horror upon the multiplicity of 
elections which were forthwith to take 
place. Although he was a strong sup- 
porter of the Bill, and greatly desired 
that the public should be consulted 
on all occasions, yet, nevertheless, he 
thought their own judgment and common 
sense ought to go in the direction of as 
far as possible lumping these elections 
together, and making one expense do 
instead of three. He hoped in. this he 
should have the support not only of hon. 
Members on his side, who were always 
economical, but also of hon. Members on 
the other side, who were as economical 
in some things as they (the Liberals) 
were in others. The Bill as it stood 
contemplated no less than six elections 
annually—two in the boroughs for the 
Councillor and the Guardian ; two in the 
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urban district for the Councillor for the 
district and the Guardian, and two in 
the rural district for the Parish Coun- 
cillor and the District Councillor. They 
ought to provide, as far as possible, that 
these elections should be held together, 
so that there should be only the one 
expense. The Councillors were elected 
in boroughs on the Ist of November, 
whereas, on the other hand, Guardians 
were elected in April. It was, 
therefore, manifestly impossible within 
the compass of this Bill to provide 
that these elections should be held 
together, and accordingly he dis- 
missed the boroughs from his con- 
sideration, and would take the Urban 
and Rural Authority. The point he 
wanted to insist upon was that the 
Urban and Rural Authority were alike 
in the county, and he submitted, there- 
fore, as to counties where there were 
urban and rural districts, the elections 
should be in the same form and according 
to the same Rules. The Committee bad 
decided that all Parish Councillors 
should be elected according to Rules, and 
he gathered that in so deciding the pur- 
pose of the Committee was twofold. 
First of all, it wanted to save the 
nuisance that existed in boroughs of the 
nomination of each Councillor by 10 
persons, and, secondly, it wanted to pre- 
vent the absurdity of a parish with 100 
or 60 ratepayers having to opena solemn 
poll with all the paraphernalia of a re- 
turning and presiding officer and clerk 
sitting there for 12 hours in order to 
take the votes of 60 or 100 persons. 
The Bill provided that the Parish Council 
was to be elected according to Rules 
made by the Local Government Board, 
and doubtless that Department would 
provide in these Rules for a simple nomi- 
nation and for a very short period of 
polling. Then they came to the 
District Council, which was to be 
elected in the same parishes, and for the 
same persons. But according to the 
Bill as it stood at present the District 
Councillors were to be elected in the 
same way as Councillors in boroughs, 
who must be nominated by 10 persons 
and at whose elections the poll must be 
kept open for 12 hours. It must be 
apparent to the Committee that what 
they wanted was some method by which 
the District Councillor and the Parish 
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Councillor might be elected together, 
and under similar regulations. The 
main point was that, instead of having 
elections on two days, there should be 
only one, and thus they should incur 
only one set of costs for presiding officers 
and clerks. The expenses of these 
officials since the Ballot Act extended 
the duration of polling for 12 hours had 
become double and treble what it was 
before. They used to be moderate ; but 
they were not sonow. He had got there 
a Return showing that the cost of the 
last County Council election for the 
County of Durham was £2,245, of 
which the fees of presiding officers and 
clerks absorbed no less than £1,782. 
An hon. MemBer: How many were 
there ?] There were 36 contested elec- 
tions and about 150 polling booths ; but, 
even so, the expenditure of £1,782 was 
enormous. He blamed noone; he merely 
blamed the system, which compelled 
every polling booth in every place, small 
or large, to be kept open for 12 hours. 
He proposed to reduce the expense, in 
every place where it could be done with 
due regard to the convenience of the 
electors, by diminishing the hours of 
polling. A saving of £80,000 or £100,000 


a year would be effected by this, which, 
as one who had taken part in local 
government for a quarter of a century, 
he commended to the acceptance of the 
Committee in the interests of the rate- 


payers. He hoped it would be accepted, 
aul he believed his right hon. Friend the 
President of the Local Government 
Board was not indisposed to meet him on 
the point. He did not, however, think 
it right that the Local Government Board 
should have unlimited power to contra- 
vene a solemn Act of Parliament except 
under the provisions of an equally solemn 
Act, and he would suggest that the 
powers of the Local Government Board 
shoald be limited. He proposed that 
candidates at every election should be 
nominated in writing by one respectable 
person. [An hon. Memper: What 
would be the test of respectability ?] 
Every householder might be taken 
as respectable and trustworthy in the 
matter. Candidates should not be re- 
quired to find 10 persons to make their 
nomination valid. If they gave the 
Local Government Board these powers of 
making Rules they should be compelled 
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by Act of Parliament in every case to 
provide that the election should be by 
ballot. Though it might be different in 
the case of London, with its enormous 
area and population, a four hours’ poll 
would be quite enough in the case of 
little parishes and small villages, but he 
would stipulate that it should be open in 
the evening from 6 to 8 o’clock. It was no 
part of his desire that there should be au 
annual election of either Guardians or 
District Councillors. Once in three years 
would be ample for all practical purposes. 
He did not believe the world would go mad 
about Parish Councils, and he did not see 
why one day should not suffice for the 
elections. He asked hon. Gentlemen 
opposite to credit the Radicals on his 
own side of the House with being as 
keenly anxious as they were regarding 
the policy of giving effect to local govern- 
ment without additicnal cost. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 13, line 4, before * The,” insert “The 
election in rural districts and also in urban dis- 
tricts, other than boroughs and the County of 
London, shall be conducted according to Rules 
framed under this Act by the Local Government 
Board. 

Provided that— 

(a) the candidates at every election shall be 
nominated in writing ; and 

(b) the poll shall, so far as circumstances 
admit, be conducted as the poll ata 
contested municipal election is directed 
by “The Ballot Act, 1872,” to be con- 
ducted ; and 

(c) the poll shall be open during such hours 
as the Local Government Board may fix, 
either generally or as regards particular 
classes of cases, s0, however, that the poll 
shall be open for not less than four hours, 
and shall always be open between the 
hours of six and eight in the evening.” 
—(Mr. Storey.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he appre- 
ciated the manner in which his hon. 
Friend had brought this question before 
the Committee. It was desirable that 
the Committee should look at the ques- 
tion as a whole, and ascertain the best 
mode of carrying out what both sides, he 
was sure, were anxious to secure— 
namely, that these elections should be 
conducted as simply and inexpensively as 
possible. Under the Bill as originally 
drawn, in Clause 35 it was contemplated 
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that there should not be two elections for 
Parish and District Councils, but that 
the elections should be taken together, 
and also that the poll should be taken 
in accordance with prescribed Rules. 
Therefore, so far as that was concerned, 
the Government were quite at one with 
his hon. Friend. In this clause they 
could only deal with the election of 
Guardians, At present these elections 
were everywhere conducted according to 
Rules prescribed by the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and he saw no reason to 
depart from that course. He would, 
therefore, suggest that they should strike 
out of the hon. Member’s Amendment the 
words 


Local Government 


“in rural districts and also in urban districts, 
other than boroughs and the County of Lon- 
don.” 


leaving it to read— 


“The election shall be conducted according 
to Rules framed under this Act by the Local 
Government Board.” 

It was, he thought, much better that the 
elections should be conducted under those 
Rules than that anything should be pre- 
scribed by Act of Parliament; but heagreed 
with his hon. Friend that no Government 
Department ought to be allowed to do 
everything in contravention of any Act of 
Parliament. The three great principles 
laid down in the Amendment must be 
settled in Clause 35. He accepted them 
himself at once. He thought a candidate 
must be nominated in writing. With re- 
gard to the suggestion that he should be 
nominated by one elector, there was an 
old-fashioned notion in this country that 
everything should have a mover and a 
seconder ; and, while he agreed as to the 
utter absurdity of having 10 signatures, 
he thought there might be two. The 
polling must be conducted under the 
Ballot Act. With regard to the third 
point, he hoped the House would express 
its opinion very clearly. He agreed that 
in small districts, and even in larger dis- 
tricts, it was not necessary to have the 
poll kept open for 12 hours. He regarded 
it, however, as a vital point that the 
poll should be open in the evening, and, 
subject to that condition, he was quite 
willing that the House should fix a mini- 
mum time. It was necessary, however, 
that there should be some elasticity in the 
Rules. In London and in the larger 
boroughs he did not think the time should 
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be altered ; but in the smaller areas the 
arguments in favour of condensing the 
hours of voting were conclusive, both on 
the ground of public convenience and of 
expense. If his suggestion was adopted 
he would undertake to make proposals for 
incorporating in Clause 35 the three 
principles embodied in the Amendment. 
He thought, however, this was a con- 
venient time to discuss the question and 
to come to some understanding as to the 
principles the Committee wished to see 
carried out, in order that the Govern- 
ment might proceed on safe and sure 
ground in introducing their Amendments 
to Clause 35. 


Sir R. WEBSTER (Isle of Wight) 
said, the speech they had just listened to 
was extremely interesting, and no doubt 
the points raised by the Amendment 
were of great importance; but he could 
not help thinking they were not of 
greater importance than some that had 
been suggested by Members of the 
Opposition ; and he could not help being 
struck with the difference in the tone 
with which their suggestions were re- 
ceived by the President of the Local 
Government Board. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman was prepared to meet the hon. 
Member for Sunderland at every point 
with suggestions made by the Govern- 
ment, whereas, with regard to subjects 
such as that raised by the right hon. 
Member for Bodmin, no suggestion came 
from the Government Bench. With re- 
gard to this particular Amendment, he 
had always been to a large extent in 
favour of the views advocated by the 
hon. Member for Sunderland. It was, 
however, somewhat strange to hear the 
representative of a Radical Government 
saying he was prepared to shorten the 
hours of polling. He was glad that the 
right hon. Gentleman should have seen 
reason to think that it was unnecessary 
to give the apparently unlimited oppor- 
tunities now afforded to those who desired 
to register their votes; but it might be 
doubted whether it was sufficient that a 
candidate should be nominated by two 
persons. While agreeing that the num- 
ber of 10 was excessive, he thought it 
was worthy of consideration whether 
four or five names should not be 
required in order to prevent a contest 
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being forced by bogus nominations. 
Whether the number should be two or 
not less than two, or whether four or five 
should be required, was a matter worthy 
of consideration, but certainly sume pro- 
vision should be made to prevent bogus 
candidates being run. But he had risen 
mainly to call attention to a practical 
question which would be important if the 
course the right hon. Gentleman sug- 
gested were adopted. He quite under- 
stood the objection the right hon. Gentle- 
man had so frequently expressed, when 
sitting on the Front Opposition Beuch, to 
allowing any Department or delegated 
authority to do anything which ought 
properly to take the form of legislation, 
and he (Sir R. Webster) was reminded of 
these expressions of opinion when the 
right hon. Gentleman had spoken of 
allowing a Government Department, to a 
large extent, to prescribe Rules and 
Regulations. True, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman said that a Government Depart- 
ment ought not to make any Rules contra- 
dicting any Act of Parliament. That 
was a matter which he (Sir R. Webster) 
should have thought did not admit of 
argument ; but the right hon. Gentleman 


used to go much further, and say that 
they should not allow anything to be 
prescribed by an Order in Council or by 
the Regulations of Public Departments 
which could be considered at the time of 
the passing of a Bill, and he had pro- 


tested against the proposals of the 
Opposition that Ministerial matters might 
to a large extent be intrusted to Public 
Bodies. But now the right hon. Gentle- 
man seemed prepared to say that under 
Clause 19 elections should be conducted 
according to Rules framed by the Local 
Government Board. He (Sir R. Webster) 
understood that the right hon. Gentleman 
proposed to stop there, and to propose 
that the hon. Member for Sunderland 
should not insert in Section 19 any of 
the Rules and Regulations contained iu 
the Amendment. Had the right hon. 
Geutleman considered whether that 
would be a very convenient way of deal- 
ing with these matters’ There would 
be in Clause 19, if the Amendment 
were adopted, a simple provision that 
the elections should be conducted 
according to Rules framed under the 
Act by the Local Government Board, 
and then in Section 35 there would be 
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the conditions which were to guide the 
Department in dealing with elections. 
He should have thought, from the point 
of view of drafting, that it was not wise 
to put these conditions in a separate sec- 
tion. It might be a good suggestion 
that the hon. Member for Sunderland 
should not move the whole Amendment 
in Section 19, but he was surprised to 
hear the right bon. Gentleman suggest 
that there should be some direction in 
Clause 19 as to the elections being con- 
ducted according to the Rules and 
Regulations framed by the Local Go- 
vernment Board, and yet that the limits 
upon the power of the Board in respect 
of elections generally should appear in 
Clause 35. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the same 
thing had been done with reference to 
the Parish Council. 


Mr. STOREY : By mistake. 
Mr. H. H. FOWLER: No; the 


yovernment had inserted this condition 
in the case of Parish Councils, and if 
the words were inserted in this clause 
they would have to be put in again in the 
clause dealing with District Councils. 
He was not sure also that they would not 
have to be put in with reference to rural 
parishes. The draftsman considered 
Clause 35 was the proper place. 


Sir R. WEBSTER said, he knew the 
immense pains the right hou. Gentleman 
had taken with the matter, and did not 
suggest that he had not considered it. 
But let the Committee consider the posi- 
tion they would be in. For his own part, 
he still thought it was unfortunate that 
the restrictions upon the powers of the 
Local Government Board should 
appear in the same clause which dealt 
with the Rules and Regulations. How- 
ever, he had entered his protest—if what 
he had said could be called a protest. 
The right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board could 
make what suggestions he thought right 
to the hon. Member for Sunderland, and 
the Committee would see what altera- 
tions were made, and if they were not on 
the Paper could, if necessary, raise the 
matter again on Report. Speaking for 
the great majority of the Opposition, he 


not 
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was sure they wished to make elections 
cheap, aud did not desire to make them 
too frequent, for continual elections 
would be by no means a blessing to rural 
parishes. They considered the proposed 
limit to the hours of polling reasonable, 
always provided the Local Government 
Board should not be able to lay down 
Rules which might prevent the in- 
habitants of particular districts from 
recording their votes. 

Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES (Dur- 
ham, N.W.) said, he had nothing to 
say in regard to the suggestion as to 
the time at which the election should 
take place, or as to the nominations 
being in writing, though, of course, the 
object in having the recommendations 
signed by a considerable number of per- 
sons was to prevent frivolous candida- 
tures. He hoped, however, that the 
Committee would pause before it coun- 
tenanced any limitations on the hours of 
polling. ‘The extension of the hours as 
much as possible would be the greatest 
security for enabling the working classes 
to record their votes. In some of the 
smaller parishes those hours might 
reasonably be shortened; but iu the case 
of large industrial communities, and 
especially in such cases as the miners of 
Durham, who were released from work 
at different hours during the day, it 
would be absolutely impossible for the 
Local Government Board, even with the 
fullest local information, to define the 
hours of the ballot so as to suit the con- 
venience and necessities of workmen so 
employed. A large number of men were 
confined in collieries from 8 or 9 
o'clock in the morning until 4 o'clock 
in the afternoon. They had often to 
travel a considerable distance from their 
own homes, very often leaving home at 
6 or 7 in the morning, and _ not 
being released until 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon. Again, a shift would goon 
at 4 o’clock in the afternoon, and 
would not be at the surface again until 
10 or 11 o’clock, or even an hour or two 
later. How would it be possible iu such 
districts to limit the hours of polling to 
four hours per diem in such a way as to 
ineet the convenience of the miners ? 


Mr. H. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.) 





said, he wished to say a word or two by | 
Sir R. Webster 
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way of friendly criticism on this, which 
was one of the most important practical 
points in the Bill, as he believed he was 
the first Member to raise the subject on 
the Notice Paper. e was glad the 
hon. Member for Sunderland had moved 
in the matter. They would all agree 
with the two excellent objects the hon. 
Member had put forward—namely, the 
saving of expense and of multiplicity of 
elections, though, with regard to the 
latter, he thought there were proposals 
before the Committee which would tend 
still more to effect that purpose. The 
hon. Member for Sunderland proposed that 
boroughs should be excluded ; but did 
he think it was possible to exclude them 
in the matter of election of Guardians, 
considering that the areas of Unions 
overlapped them in every direction ? 


Mr. STOREY said, he had only pro- 
posed to exclude boroughs from the pro- 
posal to have the elections on the same 
day. The Amendment he had accepted 
from the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board would make it necessary that the 
election of Guardians in boroughs should 
be the same as the election of Guardians 
out of boroughs. 


Mr. H. HOBHOUSE said, he under- 
stood that the hon. Member had waived 
that point, though it was part of his 
Amendment as it stood on the Paper. 
Then the hon. Member was anxious, as 
they all were anxious, that the cost of 
the returning officers and the presiding 
officers should be diminished as much as 
possible, and one of the proposals for 
securing that was that the district elec- 
tions should be amalgamated with the 
parish elections. Did he remember that 
under the orders of the Local Government 
Board the clerks of the Guardians, 
wherever possible, were made returning 
officers for the Unions, and that under 
the Bill that was to be enforced in all 
cases where these amalgamated elections 
were to take place? Did he not think 
that in the case of ordinary parish 
elections the cost would not be diminished, 
but materially increased, by a provision of 
that kind? In the limited areas of 
parishes officials might be obtained to 
conduct the elections for nothing, or next 
to nothing, whereas under the present 
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proposal no doubt it would be necessary 
to employ professional men and to pay 
them considerable fees. He imagined that 
the same consequences would follow in 
this case as followed in every case in 
which a Central Authority was charged 
with the duty of laying down a 
scale of charges. They would fix a 
maximum scale, which would become 
in the majority of cases the ordi- 
nary scale, and that would tend to 
raise rather than diminish the expendi- 
ture. ‘There were other difficulties, with 
regard to holding the election on the 
same day, which might probably arise. 
There might be a lack of presiding 
officers and clerks. There would un- 
doubtedly have to be separate ballot- 
boxes for every parish in the country, 
and he did not think they could rely on 
parishes only having contested elections 
once in three years. They might have 
unnecessary contests sprung on the 
parish by a few individuals, and more 
especially would that be the case if a 
single person was able to nominate can- 
didates. A great deal of money had been 
wasted in connection with County Council 
elections through unnecessary contests, 
and that would also be the case in con- 
nection with these new local elections 
unless they took the precaution to guard 
against bogus candidates. The expenses 
of presiding officers depended entirely on 
the length of the hours of polling. In 
this he agreed with the hon. Member for 
Sunderland ; but he would go further 
than the hon. Member. In ordinary 
parishes he would provide that the poll 
should be open from 6 to 8 in the 
evening. Certainly in the smaller parishes, 
of which there were many in _ his 
county, and in which there were only 
from 60 to 100 electors, two-thirds ouly 
of whom were likely to vote, it was 
quite unnecessary that the poll should be 
open for more than two hours in the 
evening. If that arrangement were made 
it would make a most material difference 
in the cost of the election. It would be 
easy to get competent men to sit for a 
couple of hours in the polling-place ; but 
when they asked people to sit there for 
eight or ten hours with little or nothing 
to doa substantial fee would be demanded. 
The right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board had 
accepted the principle that the Local 
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| Government Board were to make Rules 
for the regulation of the elections, and he 
presumed that as long as certain con- 
ditions, such as voting .by ballot were 
observed, the Local Government Board 
would have a free hand in making the 
Rules, as it already had in regard to 
Poor Law Acts. Did the right hon. 
Gentleman think that the Local Govern- 
ment Board or the Local Authorities 
ought to deal with the question of ex- 
penditure ? The Department should be 
able to lay down a scale of hours accord- 
ing to the number of electors, with a 
minimum of two hours, and in all minor 
matters, such as nomination papers and 
giving notice of election, and pub- 
lishing lists of candidates, the 
Rules of the Department should over- 
ride or supersede the Rules of the 
Ballot Act. The Rules in the Schedule 
of the Ballot Act, as the right hon. 
Gentleman was aware, went largely into 
detail, and he would suggest that if a 
few matters of principle were laid down, 
the Rules of the Local Government 
Board should supersede those of the 
Ballot Act, which were too complicated 
for small elections, and which were in- 
tended in the first place for Parlia- 
mentary elections and elections in muni- 
cipal boroughs. As to the matter of 
drafting, he agreed with what had fallen 
from the late Attorney General. He 
regarded it as bad drafting to lay down 
in a subsidiary part of the Bill Rules 
which should override the Rules made 
by the Local Government Board. He 
should have been glad if this matter 
could have been dealt with as a whole 
under this clause or under some later 
clause. 


Sir J. GORST (Cambridge Uni- 
versity) said, he rose to make a sug- 
gestion. He thought that it would be 
very unwise to lay down hard-and-fast 
Rules that would have the effect of ham- 
pering the action of the Local Govern- 
'ment Board in this matter. The con- 
| ditions of elections in sparsely-populated 
/and extensive parishes were very dif- 
| ferent to those of elections in London 
and large populous towns. Rules which 
|might do very well in London might 
| be simply ridiculous as applied to rural 
| constituencies. Every one who had had 


| : ; 
lany experience of elections must have 
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frequently known occasions on which | because the variety of circumstances of 
unfortunate presiding officers and clerks | different parishes was infivite he hope 
and personation agents had had to sit for | that a fairly free hand would be left to 
hours in a very small room with no one | the Local Government Board in making 
coming to tender their votes, and occa-| Regulations. The Regulations would not 
sions on which these officials, when an | necessarily be uniform over the whole. 
elector did make his appearance, were so | country, but would be applied in a common 
glad to see him that they rushed round | sense manner to the circumstances of the 
him and almost mobbed him. Another | different districts. There were certain 
thing to be remembered was that the | principles, such as the election being by 
present mode of electing Guardians was | ballot, that no one would object to see 
one of the best modes of election in the | engrafted upon a new Statute ; but having 
country. It brought the poll, without | conformed to those principles, let them, 
any exertion on his own part, almost to the | as men of business, leave a free hand to 
door of the voter. [ Laughter.) No doubt | the Local Government Board, encouraging 
with the corrupt districts with which the | them to try and make the exercise of the 
hon. Gentleman who laughed was con- | franchise as easy and as little costly to 
uected this system led to corruption, but | the labouring classes whom they wanted 
in unsophisticated country districts, where | to get to vote as they possibly could. To 
the voters did not receive bribes and | these people voting was sometimes not 
were not treated, the ballot-boxes were | only a question of trouble, but also a 
brought to the doors of every one, and ! question of half a day’s work, and a part 
it must be remembered that this Bill was | of their wages—and, certainly, wages in 
going to be applied especially to rural | the country districts were not so high at 
districts, to people who had been accus- | present that they could expect people to 
tomed to being under the benign treat- | sacrifice them in their patriotism in order 
ment of the Local Government Board. | to vote in the elections for Boards of 
Why should these people be driven to | Guardians. 


walk, perhaps, three or four miles and to Mr. H. LAWSON (Gloucestershire, 


lose half a day’s work in order to record | _. % 
their votes? He was justified in saying, Cirencester )said, he could not see that there 
in spite of the mockery of the hon. | was any particular magic in the hour of 


Gentleman opposite, that in regard to | 8 o’clock for closing the poll. It would 
this matter the election of the Guardians | be a great advantage if in some cases the 
was more advanced and more consistent | Local Government Board were able to 
with the ultimate results of civilisation | extend the hours to 9 o’clock—an hour 
than the more clumsy form of election | which would be far better adapted to the 
with which they were acquainted in Par- | wants of some people. In the Metropolis 
liamentary contests. He hoped thissub-|—which was excepted by the hon. 
ject would be taken into consideration |Member—his (Mr. Lawson’s) own ex- 
by the Local Government Board. He | perience taught him that 9 o’clock would 
had always thought that in rural elec- | be far better suited to the convenience of 
tions, particularly in parishes where the | a great part of the working classes than 
distances were very great and the hamlets | the hour of 8, when the poll closed for 
were very scattered, that the polling- | Parliamentary and other elections at the 
booth might be brought to every man’s | present time. When he sat for the St. 
door by means of a peripatetic ballot-box. | Pancras Division he kuew that many 
[Laughter.}] Yes, a perambulating | men left their residences to go to the 
ballot-box. If the ballot-box could not | East End of London before 8 o'clock in 
be brought to the door of every elector | the morning and did not return until a 
it might be brought into his neighbour- quarter of an hour before the closing of 
hood, so that, instead of walking it might | the poll in the evening. He believed it 
be three or four miles across the moors | would be a great advantage in Durham 
to a remote place where there was a/|and other places if the Local Govern- 
fixed ballot station, he might record his | ment Board could postpone the hour of 
vote at a certain time in some small room | closing the poll, and he was afraid the 
near his home, or the place where he| present Amendment would not allow 
was working. For these reasons and! them to do so. He did not know whether 
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17 
the hon. Member in charge of the Amend- 
ment would object to leaving out the 
words referring to the Act of 1872. As 
the circumstances were various, the 
greater the discretion left with the Local 
Government Board the better. In rural 
constituencies, such as he represented, 
the hours of polling for these elections 
might well be from 4 or 5 o'clock to 9. 
He attached importance to keeping the 
poll open until late in the evening, the 
evening being the most important time 
for the bulk of the voters. He would 
ask the right hon. Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board if 
the Amendment could not be so worded 
as to allow the Department to suit the 
convenience of the electors in this 
matter. 

CoLonEL KENYON-SLANEY 
(Shropshire, Newport) said, there 
seemed to be a consensus of opinion 
on both sides of the House that 
nominations in writing would be 
valuable, and he hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman in charge of the Bill would 
not deviate from the principle he had 
himself given voice to, of having a 
seconder as well as a proposer for each 
candidate, so as to guard as far as possible 
against bogus or foolish nominations. It 
was desirable to have the nominations as 
simple and easy as possible, but at the 
same time to guard against such frivolous 
aud absurd nominations as would give 
rise to trouble without compensating 
advantage. Withregard to the question 
of contests some hon. Members, including 
the hon. Member for Sunderland, seemed 
to think that they were not likely to occur. 
Well, he (Colonel Kenyon-Slaney) hoped 
and trusted that they would not be fre- 
quent ; but he thought hon. Members 
would agree with him that if they were 
likely to occur in one instance they were 
likely to occur in the whole of the 
country at the same time. If there 
happened to be any question raised of 
sufficient importance to bring about a 
contest in one parish it would be likely 
to multiply contests in neighbouring 
parishes ; and therefore those who were 
responsible for the arrangements ought to 
be prepared for a number of simultaneous 
contests. As to the hours of polling, he 
understood that it was one of the prin- 
ciples of the Amendment that it should 
he made as easy as possible for the 
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electors to record their votes. Speaking 
as the Representative of a rural district 
he thought it could not be too thoroughly 
understood that the bulk of the 
voters in most villages would have 
two opportunities during the day 
in which they could record their votes, 
once when they came home to dinner— 
he saw an hon. Member opposite shaking 
his head, and that. was only significant 
to him that they were apt in that House 
to talk from their own special close 
acquaintance with certain localities, and 
not to recognise that in other places 
there might be different conditions pre- 
vailing. In the district which he repre- 
sented it was the custom for the majority 
of the labourers to go home to dinner. 
To suit the convenience of the largest 
number of the rural voters the poll 
should be open during the dinner hour 
and the evening also. He should like to 
say a word on behalf of a class that 
were least referred to. The Committee, 
of course, wished the labouring voters to 
exercise the franchise, but, at the same 
time, it was not desirable to disfranchise 
the voters of other than the labouring 
class, and the opening of the poll for 
only two hours, as suggested by an hon. 
Member, would have that effect. Then, 
as to the question of costs, no doubt they 
all desired to see these elections carried 
on with the utmost possible economy ; 
but was it the fact that they would get 
increased economy in the rural districts, 
by limiting the hours during which the 
poll was kept open? If it was, his 
argument would be answered, but his 
impression was that in many villages 
some distance from railway accommoda- 
tion they would have to give pretty 
nearly a day’s hire for a presiding officer, 
even though the poll was only open for 
a comparatively short time. He ques- 
tioned very much whether there would 
be much practical economy in limiting 
the hours during which they kept the 
poll open. They must, of necessity, 
have as their presiding officer a man of a 
certain position—and such persons were 
not multiplied indefinitely—and if they 
had to take them any distance from their 
residence, and employ them for only a 
few hours, they would have to pay them 
practically as much for the broken day 
as they would have to pay for a whole 
day. A suggestion had been made—and 
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he thought it worthy the attention of the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board—as to whether 
the Councils should not have some power 
of expressing an opinion in regard to 
what would be the most convenient hours 
—expressing it to the County Council 
and through the County Council to the 
Local Government Board. There were, 
no doubt, cases where local needs could 
be met by a certain circumscription of 
time, and he thought the best way to 
ascertain the facts would be by the 
method proposed. In regard to these 
matters, they should not lay down too 
rigid a rule, or apply too strictly 
urban principles in dealing with rural 
necessities. 


*Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Notts, 
Mansfield) said, that, as representing 4 
mining constituency, he endorsed the 
views expressed by the hon. Member for 
North West Durham. It was clear that 
the polling hours which would be suit- 
able for other portions of the working 
classes would be quite unsuitable for the 
miners. He foresaw difficulty in rules 
being framed by the Local Government 
Board suitable for the character and 
occupations of the people in different 
parts of the country alike ; and he would 
support the suggestion of the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman who had just sat 
down that some Local Authority should 
have a voice in settling the hours of 
polling. The County Council would be 
a good authority for that purpose, as it 
would have a ready means of informing 
itself as to the circumstances of various 
localities. 

Mr. STOREY said that, after the dis- 
cussion which had taken place, he might 
be permitted to say that he should be 
glad to omit such portions of his Amend- 
ment as would enable the proposal to be 
adopted as a whole in a form to meet the 
views of the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board. 


*TuE DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: The 
whole Amendment will have to be with- 
drawn, and the Amendment of the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
substituted. 

Mr. STOREY said that, subject to the 
Deputy Chairman’s ruling, it seemed to 
him that the proper course would be for 
the right hon. Gentleman the President of 
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the Local Government Board to move 
to omit words from the Amendment. 

Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN : The 
usual practice in dealing with an Amend- 
ment involving large and complicated 
alterations is to withdraw it, and have 
the proposal submitted in a more simple 
form. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest 
of Dean) did not think it convenient that 
they should discuss the question of hours 
on the present occasion, and he should 
not have risen to make these few brief 
observations if it had not been that the 
President of the Local Government 
Board had invited them to express their 
views now rather than at a later stage, 
when the subject would more naturally 
arise. He(SirC. Dilke) had been Chairman 
of the two Select Committees which con- 
sidered the question of polling hours and 
took a great deal of evidence, and he 
also had charge of the two Bills by which 
the present hours of 8 to 8 were 
adopted under the first Bill in London 
and under the second Bill in the rest of 
the United Kingdom. He wished to 
confirm what had fallen from the hon. 
and gallant Member (Colonel Kenyon- 
Slaney) opposite. The evidence before 
the Committees conclusively showed that 
very little of the expense was saved by 
shortening the hours of polling. The 
next thing he wished to say was that 
great weight ought to be attached to the 
representations which had been made by 
four Members about allowing local 
opinion to be heard on the question of 
hours. It was impossible for a Govern- 
ment Department to fix a uniform hour 
that would be satisfactory in urban and 
rural districts alike for all elections of 
Boards of Guardians in England and 
Wales. He would point out that there 
were “urban” districts having a 
population of only 258 souls, while, 
on the other hand, there were rural 


districts having a population of 
50,000. That showed that it would 
be impossible to treat the question 


from the point of view of urban or 
rural districts. When his right hon. 
Friend the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board came to fix the hours of 
polling, he hoped he would remember 
that even in rural districts there were 
blast - furnace workers and _ tin-plate 
workers and manufactories where the 
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men were employed in 12-hour shifts, 
and, therefore, a few hours in the even- 
ing for polling would not meet their 
case. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, there was some 
difficulty in dealing with the Amendment, 
owing to the alterations the Government 
proposed to make in it. When it was 
moved by the hon. Member for Sunder- 
land, it applied simply to rural districts, 
and in that form he (Mr. Bartley) would 
have had nothing to say about it. As, 
however, it was proposed to amend it 
they would be handing over to the Local 
Government Board the absolute power 
of making rules for the election of 
Guardians all over the United King- 
dom, including London and all large 
united boroughs. Now that was a 
very serious change in the Amendment. 
Some President of the Local Government 
Board—he did not suggest that the right 
hon. Gentleman at present holding the 
office would do it—might think that the 
hours from 2 or 3 o’clock in the afternoon 
uutil 8 o’clock in the evening would be 
sufficient for London. But it must be 
withiu the knowledge of the Committee 
that in London even the present hours 
were hardly large enough. It was true 
that during some hours of the day there 
was not much going on in the. polling 
places. In his own constituency many 
working men left home for their work 
just after the stroke of 8 o'clock and did 
not return until 8 o’cluck in the evening. 
If there was any extension of the hours 
it ought to be in the direction of opening 
the poll earlier. It was not desirable to 
have the poll open later than 8 o’clock in 
the evening. He, as a London Repre- 
sentative, strongly objected to the con- 
centration of this power in the hands of 
the Local Government Board. In all 
eases the Local Authority, not the Local 
Government Board, ought to settle the 
hours of polling. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that what 
the hon. Member suggested was the 
course he (Mr. Fowler) wanted the 
Committee to adopt. They were now 
dealing simply with the election of 
Boards of Guardians—nothing else. At 
present those elections throughout the 
Kingdom were under the Regulations of 
the Local Government Board, and all 
that his hon. Friend the Member for 
Sunderland proposed was that the Rules 
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should be framed under this Act. He 
hoped in Clause 35 to deal with the 
question of taking the poll with the 
question of the Ballot Act and with 
the question of the Corrupt Practices 
Act. He agreed that it would be absurd 
to reduce the hours in London by a 
single minute. He also thought that if 
the Rules were to be framed by the 
Local Government Board there was no 
reason why it should not say that the 
hours should be fixed by the County 
Council. He was most anxious that 
the County Authority should be brought 
in, and the matter was one he would 
ask the Committee to discuss on Clause 
35, which would be the clause which 
would put restrictions on the action of 
the Government Department. He!would 
suggest to his hon. Friend to withdraw 
his Amendment, and it could be brought 
up again on Clause 35, with the addi- 
tion after ** Local Government Board ” 
of the words, “ subject to the provisions 
hereinafter contained,” to show that the 


Department was to be subject to 
restrictions. 
Mr. LEES KNOWLES (Salford, 


W.) said, he must object to this arrange- 
ment. At at earlier stage he had pro- 
posed the same Amendment as the right 
hon. Gentleman now recommended, and 
it seemed rather hard that, when at the 
request of the President of the Local 
Government Board he had withdrawn 
his proposal, which was practically in 
the same words, the hon. Member for 
Sutherland should have his Amendment 
accepted by the Government. It was 
desirable, he thought, that the question 
of the hours of polling should be kept to 
itself—that the Amendment should be 
withdrawn now, and the question should 
be dealt with on Clause 35. The hon. 
Member for Sutherland proposed that 
the poll should be open during such 
hours as the Local Government Board 
might fix, so that it was open not more 
than four hours. That was an important 
matter for discussion when they came to 
Clause 35. On this subject he should 
like to refer to the Local Autho- 
rities (Voting and Qualification) Bill, 
which was backed by such advanced 
Members of the Party opposite as Mr, 
H. J. Wilson, Mr. Higgins, Mr. Charles 
Hobhouse, Mr. Leon, Mr. Logan, Mr. 
R. Price, Mr. James Rowlands, and Mr, 
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James Stuart. In Clause 13, Sub- 
section 5 of that Bill, it was proposed 
that the hours should be not less than 
eight and no more than 12, and that 
no polling station should be closed 
earlier than 8 o'clock in the evening. 
Therefore, they were apparently not in 
favour of having the hours cut down 
to four. He hoped the hon. Member for 
Sutherland would withdraw his Amend- 
ment now so that when they reached 
Clause 35 they could then discuss the 
question of the hours of polling. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that he 
had not been responsible for causing the 
hardship to the hon. Member of which 
he complained. At the earliest possible 
moment he stated that the Government 
would accept the Amendment from any- 
one, but the Chairman pointed out that 
the hon. Member’s Amendment was out 
of place. 

Mr. STOREY said, he might perhaps 
be allowed to say a word to put an end 
to this unfortunate state of things. He 
was sorry that he seemed to stand in the 
way of hon. Gentlemen opposite, but his 
Amendment was on the Paper before 
that of the hon. Member. The hon. 


Member had stuck his down in a place 


in which it would be taken earlier. He 
(Mr. Storey) was quite willing to with- 
draw his Amendment, and he would 
leave it to the hon. Member to move it 
with the addition of the words suggested 
by the President of the Local Government 
Board. 

Mr. LEES KNOWLES said, that as 
a matter of personal explanation he 
should like to point out that if the hon. 
Gentleman referred to Clause 3, Sub- 
section 6, he would find the identical 
words inserted on his behalf which he 
had moved that night, and which the 
hon. Member, after amendment, was 
proposing to the Government to accept 
now. 

ComMAaNnvER BETHELL said, he had 
no intention of touching on the matter in 
dispute, but he wished to comment on 
the observations of the right hen. 
Baronet the Member for the Forest of 
Dean as to the shortening of hours. The 
right hon. Gentleman told them that the 
shortening of hours would diminish the 
expenditure, and in support of that he 
mentioned two Committees with which 


he had been associated, saying that those 
Mr. Lees Knowles 
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Committees evidently held that the 
shortening of hours would have the 
effect anticipated by the hon. Member 
for Sunderland. Most of them looked 
forward to having these small parish 
elections conducted, not by an expensive 
attorney’s clerk from the nearest town, 
but by someone like the village school- 
master, and he did not, therefore, think 
the Committee, to which the right hon. 
Baronet had referred, could have had in 
mind elections of this nature. 

*Sir F. S. POWELL (Wigan) said, he 
wished to draw the attention of the Com- 
mittee to the fact that, as the Amend- 
ment had been extended, it would apply 
to the whole country. This was a matter 
for serious consideration. If, however, 
the Amendment was withdrawn with the 
expectation that the Government would 
deal with the whole question when Clause 
35 was reached, he hoped that words 
would be inserted to make it perfectly 
clear that the clause would not refer to 
the boroughs. He would wish, further, to 
add that in fixing the hours of polling 
regard should be had not only to area and 
population, but also to the diversity of 
occupation among the electors, for with 
electors occupied in various pursuits 
a larger number of hours might be neces- 
sary for taking the ballot. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On Motion of Mr. H. H. Fow er, the 
following Amendment was agreed to :— 

To leave out all the words after the word 
“ conducted,” to the end of the sub-section, and 
insert the words “shall be conducted according 
to Rules framed by the Local Government 
Board, subject to provisions hereinafter con- 
tained.” 

Sir R. PAGET asked if this would 
supersede the present method of electing 
Guardians ? 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Under this 
section elections of Boards of Guardians 
will for the first time be conducted under 
Rules framed by the Local Government 
Board under this Act. All future elec- 
tions of Guardians will have to be in 
accordance with those Rules. 

*Mr. PIERPOINT said, the object of 
the Amendment he had now to propose 
was to abolish the facilities given to the 
illiterate voter. He had nothing to say 
against the property qualification of the 
illiterate voter. He had no reason to sup- 
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pose that the mere fact of being able to 
write entailed wisdom ; but inasmuch as a 
great deal had been said about the influence 
abd power of the squire and the parson, 
it was highly important to secure perfect 
secrecy iu the matter of voting, especially 
in little parishes where everybody knew 
everybody else. Only last year the 
House of Commons carried a Resolution 
in favour of the repeal of those clauses 
of the Ballot Act which dealt with the 
illiterate voter, and now they had an 
opportunity to give effect to the principle 
of that Resolution. His Amendment 
would deprive illiterate voters of the right 
to have their papers marked for them ; 
but, as they were under 2 per cent. 
of the electorate, the exclusion would be 
insignificant. He moved it entirely in 
the interests of secret voting. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 13, line 5, at the end, toinsert the 
words “ but Section 26 of the First Schedule of 
the Parliamentary and Municipal Elections 
Act, 35 & 36 Vict., c.33,shall not apply except 
to voters incapacitated by blindness or other 
physical causes from voting, and to voters of 
the Jewish persuasion.—(.Vr. Pierpoint.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The proposal 
of the hon. Member amounts to this : 
that a man who is unable to read shall 
not have a vote. 

Mr. PIERPOINT: No. He 
not have his paper marked for him. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The effect 
would be to differentiate elections for 
Poor Law Guardians from all other 
elections—Parliamentary and Municipal 
—that are held under the Ballot Act. He 
saw no reason for such a course. Of all 
the Amendments moved that evening, 
none had appeared to him more objection- 
able than this one. 

Sir J. GORST said, the right hon. 
Gentleman evidently failed to understand 
the principle laid down by the First 
Lord of the Treasury in the early part 
of the Session. The Committee was 
now making a new departure, it was 
establishing an entirely new class of 
elections, and it was giving new sanction 
to the illiterate voter, although the 
Prime Minister ha@ specially cautioned 
the House against doing any such thing. 


shall 
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which he belonged. The Liberal Party at 
that time, with the enlightenment that 
always characterised its proceedings, then 
opposed this new creation, and it was only 
in consequence of the strong pressure of 
the Leaders of the Conservative Party 
that the illiterate voter was provided for. 
But now a change had come over their 
dreams. It had turned out that the 
illiterate voter, so far from being an ad- 
vantage to the Conservative Party, had 
gone against it, and it had been found 
that the more illiterate a man was the 
more certain was he to vote for the en- 
lightened Party that sat opposite him. 
The Conservative, on the other hand, 
had been taught by misfortune that the 
illiterate vote, for which they so fondly 
hoped, had been cast against them. Thus 
both political Parties had executed a 
complete change of front. The parents 
and creators were seeking to destroy, and 
the opponents had become the patrons 
and supporters. Compulsory education 
had now existed for many years, and it 
was high time that people who were not 
sufficiently learned to be able without 
help to mark a cross in a particular place 
on a ballot paper should cease to sway 
the destinies of this great Empire. What 
his hon. Friend asked was that the 
Resolution which the House of Com- 
mons had passed respecting illiterate 
voters should be put into practice at these 
new elections, and that only those 
persons should be allowed to vote who 
were intelligent enough to make without 
help a mark on the voting paper. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE said, he agreed 
with the right hon. Gentleman on the 
general principle. He did not believe 
that there was any ground fér supposing 
that persons who were simply illiterate, 
and not drunken or stupid, would be dis- 
franchised by the abolition of the special 
provisions relating to the voting of illite- 
rates. He had acted as Chairman of a 
Select Committee that decided by a large 
majority in favour of doing away with 
those provisions, although unfortunately 
their Report had never been acted upon. 
Holding the view that they were entirely 
unnecessary and not consonant with the 
principle of the Ballot Act he should 
vote for their omission, as he had voted 
on previous occasions. 


Mr. LAWRENCE (Liverpool, Aber- 





He was ashamed to say that the illiterate 


voter was invente.| in 1872 by the Party to| cromby) said that, seeing the Amend- 
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ment would only affect a very small 
number of voters, he was surprised the 
right hon. Gentleman did not give way. 
He was sure the Vice President of the 
Council, had he been present, would 
have supported this proposal in the in- 
terests of education. In country districts, 
he was told, the freeing of the schools 
had done little to attract children, and 
there were complaints right and left that 
the Magistrates were showing themselves 
unwilling to force children to go to 
school under the Act. He thought 
much would be done to strengthen the 
cause of education if this Amendment 
were carried, because if illiterates were 
not permitted to exercise the parochial 
franchise, young people in the country 
would strive to render themselves quali- 
fied. A great stimulus would thus be 
given to education. 

Mr. EVERETT (Suffolk, Wood- 
bridge) said, he hoped that the Govern- 
ment would, in the interests of secret 
voting, accept the proposition, although 
it came from the other side of the House. 
It had been found in his part of the 
world that there was no difficulty in 
instructing illiterate voters how to record 
their votes without evading the secrecy 
of the ballot. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, the President 
of the Local Government Board objected 
to the Amendment on the ground that it 
only dealt with a special class of elections. 
That was a very “official” reply. But 
how were they going to make a change 
unless a beginning was made? This 
was a favourable opportunity for making 
a beginning. His hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Cockermouth had said that the 
illiterate voter was as great a fraud as 
the bona fide traveller, and he entirely 
agreed with him. 

Sir R. WEBSTER (Isle of Wight) 
held that the secrecy of the ballot ought 
especially to be safeguarded in connection 
with these parish elections. ‘There was 
no doubt that under certain influences 
persons who were not illiterate desired to 
record their vote publicly, and therefore 
the Committee would serve a useful pur- 
pose by preventing an improper use of 
these provisions. The objection had 
been raised that this would constitute a 
bit of piecemeal legislation, but the 
obvious reply to that was that unless the 
Government were prepared to introduce 


Mr. Lawrence 
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a measure applicable to all elections there 
was no time like the present to commence 
a reform which was generally admitted 
to be desirable. They, at any rate, were 
determined to do all they could to 
put a stop to the profession of ignorance 
for illicit purposes. He submitted that 
this was a matter on which the sense of 
the House ought to be taken. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 69 ; 
Noes 107.—(Division List, No. 402.) 


It being after Midnight, the Chairman 
left the Chair to make his report to the 
House. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


RIVER THAMES (COLLISIONS). 
Return [presented 27th December] to 
be printed. [No. 468.] 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION 
(PROCEEDINGS). 

Copy presented,—of Return of Pro- 
ceedings during the month of November, 
1893 [by Command]; to lie upon the 
Table. 


LABOURERS (IRELAND) ACTS 
(COTTAGES). 
Return presented,—relative thereto 
[ordered 22nd August; Sir 7. Esmonde]); 
to lie upon the Table. 


BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA COMPANY, &c. 
(SHAREHOLDERS). 
Return presented,—relative thereto 
[ Address 21st December; Mr. S. Buxton]; 
to lie upon the Table. 


AFRICA (No. 12, 1893). 

Copy presented,—of Returns of Slaves 
freed in Zanzibar Waters through Her 
Majesty’s Ships, 1892-3 [by Command ]; 
to lie upon the Table. 


ADJOURNMENT. 

Motion made, and Question, “ That 
this House do now adjourn,”—(Mr 
Marjoribanks,)—put, and agreed to. 

e 


House adjourned accordingly at two 
minutes after Twelve o'clock, 





An Asterisk (*) at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 29th December 1893. 


MR. SPEAKER’S INDISPOSITION, 

The House being met, the Clerk at the 
Table informed the House of the unavoid- 
able absence of Mr. Speaker, owing to 
the continuance of his indisposition :-— 

Whereupon Mr. Mellor, the Chairman 
of Ways and Means, proceeded to the 
Table, and, after Prayers, took the Chair 
as Deputy Speaker, pursuant to the 
Standing Order. 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Resolved, That this House will, at the 
rising of the House this day, adjourn 
until Monday next.—( Mr, Marjoribanks.) 


NEW WRIT ISSUED. 
For Lincolnshire (Horncastle or South 
Lindsey Division) v. the right hon. 
Edward Stanhope, deceased. 


QUESTIONS. 


WRECK CHARTS FOR THE MERCANTILE 
MARINE, 

Mr. MACDONA (Southwark, Rother- 
hithe): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade whether the Govern- 
ment will purchase for the use of our 
Mercantile Marine a sufficient supply of 
the wreck charts (specimens of which 
are now in the Tea Room) published 
monthly by the Navy Department of the 
United States of America, and distribute 
them to the masters of vessels sailing 
from our ports for abroad ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. MunveE - a, Sheffield, 
Brightside): The Government do not 
furnish gratuitously charts prepared by 
the Admiralty, and they are not in a 
position to furnish charts prepared by 
a Foreign Government. Hydrographieal 
information issued by the Admiralty and 
of use to mariners is published monthly 
by the Board of Trade, and widely dis- 
tributed by them gratuitously. This 
publication comprises much information 
respecting the reported position of float- 
ing wrecks. 


VOL. XX. [rourta szrie3.] 
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Mr. MACDONA: Is it not a fact 
that shipmasters are almost unanimous 
in favour of the preparation of charts 
like those published in the United 
States ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I have had no 
representatious to that effect. 


HOURS OF LABOUR ON IRISH RAILWAYS. 

Mr. SWEETMAN (Wicklow, E.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether he is aware that General 
Hutchinson, representing the Board of 
Trade at the inquiry into the hours of 
work on the Great Northern Railway of 
Ireland, is reported in The Irish Times 
of 23rd December, as having said to a 
witness, in examining hirn— 

“We must be careful about this, for it is on 
account of the 14 hours that all this fuss has 
turned up” ; 
and whether the report is correct: and, 
if so, whether he intends to continue 
the inquiry through General Hutchinson 7 
I beg to say that the question as it 
appears on the Paper is not my question. 
It is that of the Clerks at the Table. I 
have, however, no objection to accept the 
first part which has kindly been put down 
in my name. 

THe DEPUTY SPEAKER: 
hon. Member is out of Order. 

Mr. SWEETMAN : I apologise for 
having offended, but being a new Mem- 
ber I hope I may be excused. As I said, 
I am willing to accept the first part, but 
I do not wish to ask whether it is in- 
tended to continue the inquiry, as Lunder- 
stand it was concluded last Friday. Is the 
report in The Irish Times to be taken 
as correct, and, if so, does the right hon. 
Gentleman consider General Hutchinson 
a proper person to hold inquiries of such 
a nature when he is capable of designa- 
ting one of them as “all this fuss” ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : General Hutchin- 
son telegraphs that he does not remember 
the exact words used in examining Driver 
Tierman, but that he warned him to be 
very careful in giving accurate informa- 
tion about the deceased fireman’s hours, 
as it was on his statement at the inquest 
about these hours that the jury added 
the rider to their verdict. With refer- 
ence to the last part of the question, I 
have full confidence in General Hutchin- 
son, who will complete the inquiry if he 
has not already done so. 


C 


The 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): 
Did General Hutchinson in the course of 
the inquiry use observations to induce 
witnesses to say the deceased was a flighty 
character ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : I cannot answer 
such a question without notice. 


LOSS OF LIFE IN DECEMBER GALES. 
Mr. E. H. BAYLEY (Camberwell, 
N.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade if he could state to the 
House what was the cost of the inquiry 
into the loss of the Olive Branch, and 
under what item it will appear in the 
Estimates; how many lives were lost 
round our sea coasts during the week 
ending 23rd December ; and how many 
were saved by Coastguardsmen, and how 
many by fishermen in ordinary boats ? 
Mr. MUNDELLA: The cost to the 
Board of Trade of the inquiry into the 
loss of the Olive Branch will be about 
£33, and it will appear in the Estimates 
under the head of Law Charges, Board 
of Trade Vote. The number of lives 
lost round our sea coasts during the week 
ended 23rd December, so far as reported 


up to the 28th December, was 11. The 
number of lives saved by the Coastguard 
with the rocket apparatus was 31. I am 
not aware that any lives were saved by 
fishermen in ordinary boats during the 
week referred to in the question. 


HABITUAL INEBRIATES IN SWITZER- 
LAND. 

Mr. LEES KNOWLES (Salford, 
W.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether he 
could supply» by Return or otherwise, 
complete information as to the treatment 
of habitual inebriates in the various 
cautons of Switzerland ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick) said, there was some information 
on this point contained in the Commerce 
Report, No. 275, of this year. If the 
hon. Member would like further details, 
he should be glad to do what he could to 
supply them. 

Mr. LEES KNOWLES said, he 
would point out that the Report con- 
tained only a general statement, and 
gave no details of procedure, and he 
would ask, speaking generally, for 
accurate and complete translations of the 
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law upon the subject of each canton of 
Switzerland. 

Str E. GREY said, he would make 
further inquiries, and see what informa- 
tion could be obtained. 


THE REPAIRS TO THE “ RESOLUTION,” 

Cartain DONELAN (Cork, E.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether his attention has been directed to 
the fact that H.M.S. Resolution, which 
put into Queenstown Harbour in a dis- 
abled condition last week, has been 
compelled to proceed in that state to 
Plymouth, owing to the absence of 
necessary appliances at the Haulbowline 
Docks ; and whether, in view of the 
risk incurred in sending leaking ships 
across the Channel, and the danger that 
might arise under similar circumstances 
in time of war, the Admiralty will con- 
sider the desirability of taking prompt 
steps to furnish these cocks with the 
requisite machinery in order to make 
Queenstown an effective harbour of 
refuge ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Sir U. Kay-Suurttie- 
wortH, Lancashire, Clitheroe) : It was 
considered preferable in this case to send 
the Resolution to Devouport to make 
good defects. She was not iu a disabled 
condition. The equipment of Haulbow- 
line is receiving attention, as I have 
indicated in previous statements. 

Captain DONELAN: Is it not a 
fact that Queenstown is the finest natural 
harbour in the United Kingdom and the 
most convenient for disabled ships 
making up the Channel; is the right 
hon. Gentleman also aware that a Naval 
Commaader-in-Chief on the Irish Station 
has described Haulbowlize Dock as one 
of the best built docks in the world ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
I have no doubt the dock is an excellent 
one, and Queenstown an admirable 
harbour of refuge. 


UNCLAIMED DEPOSITS IN TRUSTEE 
SAVINGS BANKS. 

Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, 
N.E.): I beg to ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer whether he will consent 
to lay before this House a Return show- 
ing the amount of unclaimed moneys, 
including the accruing interest thereon, 
in the several Trustee Savings Banks of 
the country, and also the amounts, if 
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any, of such unclaimed money which 
have been appropriated to make good 
deficiencies iu the banks that have been 
closed ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro tae TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissertr, Oldham) 
(who replied) said: I am afraid that it 
would be impossible to obtain such a 
Return. Iam advised that any Return 
as to unclaimed moneys in Trustee Savings 
Banks must be very incomplete. Only 
some of the Savings Banks have Rulcs 
relating to those deposits, and, as regards 
banks not having such Rules, it would 
be impossible to say what are unclaimed 
moneys. The Government have no 
means of discovering what amounts, if 
any, of unclaimed moneys have been 
appropriated by the trustees to make good 
deficiencies in Savings Banks that have 
been closed. 

Mr. HOWELL: In consequence of 
the unsatisfactory nature of the answer of 
the right hon. Gentleman, I give notice 
that on the earliest opportunity I shall 
call attention to this question. 


SUDBURY SAVINGS BANK. 

Mr. HOWELL: On behalf of the 
hon. Member for the Rushcliffe Division 
of Nottingham, I beg to ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer what were the 
precise instructions given to the Com- 
missioner for investigating the frauds and 
defaleations in connection with the Sud- 
bury Savings Bank; and whether it is 
within the province of the Commissioner 
to suggest or concur in any “compromise” 
which will in any way or degree limit or 
lessen his examination into the facts of 
the case, so as to bring home to those re- 
sponsible their liability for the errors, 
omissions, and fradulent transactions 
which have taken place over a long series 
of years at this bank ? 

Sir J. T. ULBBERT (who replied) 
said: ‘The Commissioner does not act 
under the instructions of the Executive. 
He is appointed by a Judge of the High 
Court under the Trustee Savings Bank 
Act, 1887, and his duties are defined by 
the Statute. As regards the latter part of 
the question, my answer is in the nega- 
tive. 

*Mr. HOWELL: Are not the deposi- 
tors in this Savings Bank in exactly the 
same position as those in the Cardiff 
Savings Bank? And are the trustees 
and managers, therefore, not responsible ? 
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of Court. 


Sir J. T. HIBBERT: That is a 
question as to which I must ask for 
notice. 
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THE NEW RULES OF COURT. 

Mr. WASON (Ayrshire, 8.) : I beg 
to ask the Lord Advocate whether his 
attention has been called to the New 
Rules of Court framed by the English 
Judges ; whether it is a fact that the 
Rules so framed form an encroachment on 
the jurisdiction of the Scotch Courts ; 
and whether he proposes to take any, and 
what, action in the matter ? 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
BaLrour, Clackmannan, <&c.) It 
appears to me that these Rules might be 
so interpreted as to extend the jurisdic- 
tion of the English Courts over domiciled 
Scotsmen, though I cannot as yet say 
with confidence how far this would be 
the case, as tne effect of some of them 
would depend upon the meaning of certain 
English legal terms, as to the precise im- 
port of which I am making inquiry. 

Mr. R. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether his attention has been called toa 
resolution of the 22nd instant by the 
Faculty of Advocates in Edinburgh, to the 
effect that certuin Rules recently framed 
for the Supreme Court in England appear 
seriously to affect the position of Scotch- 
men with regard to the English Courts 
and constitute a grave encroachment on 
the jurisdiction of the Scottish Courts ; 
whether the Rules in question have such 
effect and constitute such encroachment 
as described in this resolution ; and whe- 
ther, by their respective constitutions and 
under the Judgments Extension Acts, the 
Judicatures of England and Scotland 
possess equal powers (if any) of summons 
and Judgment over the subjects of each 
other’s jurisdictions ; and, if not, whether 
he will introduce legislation to place the 
two Judicatures and nationalities on a 
footing of equality in these regards ? 

THe SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Treveryay, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): I have seen a newspaper 
notice of the resolution referred to. I 
understand that the Rules in question 
appear to extend the powers possessed by 
the English Courts of summoning Scots- 
meu before them, though to what extent 
is not clear to anyone not versed in Eng- 
lish legal phraseology. This point is 
being inquired into. The Judgments 
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Extension Acts contain reciprocal pro- 
visions for enforcing Judgments pro- 
nounced by the English and Scotch 
Courts respectively, but I cannot say that 
the powers of summons are identical in 
the two countries. It will be sufficient 
to consider whether legislation is neces- 
sary when the question relative to the 
New Rules is settled. 


The Bramley Union 


THE TRIAL OF MR. SADLEIR. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland why Mr. Sadleir, Tipperary, 
has not been tried at the Cork Assizes 
for the crime which he has been returned 
for ; how often has his trial been post- 
poned ; when was the alleged offence 
committed ; and what instructions as to 
challenging jurors likely to be in sym- 
pathy with him have been given in his 
case ? 

*Tur CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr.J.Mortey, Neweastle-upon- 
Tyne): In replying to a somewhat simi- 
lar question addressed to me in August 
last by the hon. Member for South 
Tipperary, I stated that on June 11, 
1892, Mr. Sadleir had assaulted a ser- 


geant of the Constabulary by striking 
him with a stone, which inflicted a deep 


wound. Sadleir was arrested the follow- 
ing day and admitted to bail, the life of 
the injured man not having been con- 
sidered in danger. The trial of Sadleir 
has been postponed three times, as there 
was some hope on each occasion that the 
sergeant would be sufficiently recovered 
to be able to attend at the following 
Assizes, and on the third occasion (at the 
Summer Assizes of 1893) medical evi- 
dence was given to the effect that the 
sergeant was suffering from melancholia 
and mental aberration, and a postpone- 
ment was applied for by the Crown and 
granted by the Court. The sergeant has 
been declared unfit for further service in 
the Constabulary, and was discharged on 
a pension in September last. I also 
pointed out to the hon. Member for South 
Tipperary that, even if the sergeant 
should not be able to appear at the 
Winter Assizes, the Attorney General 
would consider the advisability of putting 
the accused on his trial on the other 
evidence that might be available. I have 
no information as to the present state of 
health of the sergeant, but I learn that 
the trial will be proceeded with at the 
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adjourned Winter Assizes at Cork on 
January 8. No instructions have been 
issued in the direction indicated at con- 
clusion of question. 


THE BRAMLEY UNION RELIEVING 
OFFICER. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether he is aware 
that in the warrant taken out by the Re- 
lieving Officer to the Bramley Union for 
the arrest of Mr. Harrabin, it was stated 
that— 

“You are hereby commanded to bring the 
defendant (Harrabin) before the Court forth- 
with ;” 
that the warrant was taken out on the 
2lst of November; and that, on the 
5th of December, on which date the 
Mayor of Leeds put the case down for 
hearing, the Guardians did not appear 
either by their clerk or anyone else, al- 
though their officer had held the warrant 
for a fortnight without attempting to 
execute it ; whether the intention in taking 
out the warrant was not to execute it 
but to frighten Mr. Harrabin into paying 
or agreeing to pay what he, the clerk to 
the Guardians, knew to be under the cir- 
cumstances an illegal demand ; whether 
he is also aware that the Mayor of Leeds 
then stated in withdrawing the warrant, 

“ Tcertainly should not have issued it if all 
the facts had been fully stated to me ;” 
and whether the Local Government 
Board propose to take any steps to pre- 
vent in the future such a use of the 
law ? 

Tne SECRETARY ro tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Sir W. 
Foster, Derby, Ilkeston): The warrant 
taken out by the Relieving Officer in the 
ease referred to contained the words 
mentioned, and the facts are, the Local 
Government Board believe, as stated in 
the second paragraph of the question. 
The Board have no evidence that the 
intention in taking out the warrant was 
for the purpose of frightening Mr. Harra- 
bin into paying what the clerk to the 
Guardians knew to be, under the cireum- 
stances, an illegal demand. On the con- 
trary, the contention of the clerk to the 
Guardians is that the course which was 
taken by the Guardians and their offi- 
cers was believed to be in the interests 
of both the husband and the wife. The 
Mayor, the Board are informed, used the 
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words stated in the question when the 
warrant was withdrawn. The communi- 
cations which have been received from 
the Mayor and the clerk to the Guar- 
dians with reference to this case number 
some 70 or 80 pages, and it is very diffi- 
cult, in replying to particular questionsina 
complicated case of this character, to 
convey a fair impression of all the facts. 
If itis desired that the facts should be fully 
before the House, and my hon. Friend 
moves for a copy of the correspondence, 
the Board would not object, although for 
reasons of which he will be well aware 
the Board would not themselves propose 
this course. With regard to the con- 
cluding question, the matter is not one 
in which the Local Government Board 
have any jurisdiction, but they have 
communicated with the clerk to the 
Guardians, informing him that in their 
opinion a warrant should only be taken 
out ina case where it is intended that 
the warrant should be executed, and, 
further, that the execution of the warrant 
should not be dependent on the payment 
of costs. 


THE TYNDALE DRAIN PIPE, 

Mr. E. H. BAYLEY : I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for War whether 
the War Department is using large quan- 
tities of drain pipes, patented by Mr. W. 
C. Tyndale, Sanitary Inspector to the 
Department, to the exclusion of other 
pipes equally good ; and is Mr. Tyndale 
employed in supervising the drainage 
arrangements of barracks, including the 
use of his own patent pipes ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. Campse i - BANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.): The War Department is 
using a certain quantity of the drain pipes 
patented by Mr. Tyndale, but not to the 
exclusion of other pipes. Mr. Tyndale 
is employed in advising upon and testing 
drainage schemes, but he is not charged 
with the supervision of the works nor 
with the decision as to what drain pipes 
are to be used. 


H.M.8. “ RESOLUTION.” 

Mr. WOLFF (Belfast, E.) : I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Admiralty whe- 
ther, as Captain Hall in the exercise of 
his discretion determined to give up the 
attempt to cross the Bay of Biscay and 
return to Queenstown, he did so because 
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he feared that, if he went on, the vessel 
would be lost ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
In returning to Queenstown Captain 
Hall seems to have been chiefly influenced 
by the consideration that he might run short 
of coal should the gale, as he apparently 
anticipated, have lasted several days. 
His sailing directions gave him full dis- 
cretion. It cannot be admitted that there 
was the slightest cause for doubting the 
safety of the ship. 

Mr. WOLFF: Will there be any in- 
quiry into this matter ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The Board of Admiralty will institute 
their own inquiries, but whether there will 
be a formal inquiry I cannot answer. 

Mr. WOLFF: Will the result be pub- 
lished ? 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) : Will the right hon. Gentleman 
say how many days’ coal the Resolution 
came back with ? 

Sm U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The Resolution had 450 tons of coal 
when she arrived at Queenstown. As to 
the inquiry, I canonly repeat that there 
will be the usual inquiries by the Ad- 
miralty. I can say no more at present. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: But how 
many days’ coal ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The number of days that 450 tons of 
coal would last depends on the weather 
and other circumstances. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Can the 
right hon. Gentleman say how many days. 
would that quantity of coal have lasted 
in the weather which the Resolution ex- 
perienced ? If not, will he kindly say so? 


[No answer was given. ] 


“ HAVOCKS” FOR THE NAVY. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall) : I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty how many 
Havocks have been ordered, how many 
have been completed, and at what dates 
the remainder will be completed ? 


Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
I have nothing to add to the general 
statement which I made in the Debate 
last week as to the special efforts which 
have been made during the present year 
to build vessels capable of destroying 
torpedo boats. The Board of Admiralty 
consider that it would be undesirable in 
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the public interest to enter into full par- 
ticulars at the present time. But when 
next year’s Estimates are brought for- 
ward the House will find that the con- 
struction of vessels of this character has 
been proceeded with as rapidly as 
possible. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
Do I understand the right hon. Gentle- 
man to say he declines to inform the 
House how many vessels of this kind 
have been ordered by the Admiralty ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The hon. Gentleman must understand 
nothing but what I have said. 


CAPTAIN WILSON’S FORCES. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether a force 
has been sent in relief of Captain Wilson; 
and whether he has any information as 
to the position of Captain Wilson and 
the 35 men with him ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tut COLONIES (Mr. S. 
Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar): Sir 
H. Loch telegraphed last night that 
nothing had then been heard of Captain 
Wilson, but that a patrol and native 
spies had been sent out to obtain infor- 
mation. 


Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
The hon. Gentleman has not answered 
the first part of my question. 

Mr. 8. BUXTON: I said the patrol 
had been sent out. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
Are we to understand the patrol will be 
capable of carrying relief, or is it merely 
-® scouting party ? 

Mr. 8. BUXTON : I cannot state the 
exact nature of the patrol, but we are 
sure that Colonel Goold-Adams and Dr. 
Jameson are doing all they can to send 
relief. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) : May 
I ask whether, inasmuch as the Govern- 
ment are assuming the responsibility of 
this war, they will not give directions to 
their officers to send a proper party of 
relief ? 

Mr. 8. BUXTON : The Government 
do not intend to give any such instruc- 
tions, because they are confident that 
Colonel Goold-Adams and Dr. Jameson 
will do all in their power to relieve 
Captain Wilson’s party. 

Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth 
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BRITISH INTERESTS AT RIO. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether, in 
view of the great importance of British 
interests at Rio de Janeiro, and of the 
recent increase in the strength of Foreign 
Squadrons now stationed there, Her 
Majesty’s Government will increase the 
British Naval Force at Rio ? 

Sir E. GREY : Her Majesty’s Squad- 
ron at Rio de Janeiro has been recently 
strengthened by the substitution of the 
Barracouta for the Basilisk, and the 
Racer for the Magpie. It now consists 
of the Sirius, Barracouta, Racer, and 
Beagle, and it is considered unnecessary 
to further reinforce it at the present 
moment. 


THE DUKE OF SAXK-COBURG. 

Mr. DALZIEL (Kirkealdy, &c.): I 
beg to ask the Solicitor General whether 
a British subject swearing allegiance to 
a Foreign State ipso facto ceases to be a 
British subject ; whether it is in his 
private capacity as a British subject that 
the Duke of Saxe-Coburg will receive 
£10,000 a-year from this country ; and 
whether, in case of war, he could in his 
Sovereign capacity use this sum against 
the interests of the country from which 
he derived it ? 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
J. Ricsy, Forfar): As a general rule, 
No. If a British subject voluntarily 
becomes naturalised in a Foreign State, 
he ceases to be a British subject, but 
naturalisation is not usually effected by 
taking an Oath of Allegiance, and I am 
not aware that swearing the Oath of 
Allegiance to a Foreign State anywhere 
has that result. As to whether His 
Royal Highness will receive £10,000 a- 
year from this country in his private 
capacity as a British subject, I have to 
say he will receive it as a persona 
designata under the Act of Parliament, 
and the Act does not distinguish the 
capacity in which he receives it. It is not 
usual, it appears to me, to answer hypo- 
thetical and contingent questions, to 
which class the third question belongs, 
and I must decline to answer it. 

Mr. DALZIEL: I wish to ask the 
hon. and learned Gentleman whether he 
is aware that a case exactly on the same 
basis has already given rise to a grave 
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international difficulty, and whether it 
would not be wise to have a clear state- 
ment of the issue at the present time ? 

Sir J. RIGBY : I am not aware of 
any such case. 

Mr. DALZIEL: I shall be happy to 
give the hon. and learned Gentleman in- 
formation in regard to one. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Can a 
Foreign Sovereign in avy case be a 
British subject ? 

[No answer was given. | 


NEW BARRACKS AT ALDERSHOT. 

Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basing- 
stoke): I beg to ask the Financial 
Secretary to the War Office what is the 
total sum expended, or contracted to be 
expended, upon the new permanent 
barracks erected, or in course of erection, 
at Aldershot under the Barrack Act of 
1890 ? 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
To THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Woopatt, 
Hanley): The total amount contracted 
to be expended on the new barracks at 
Aldershot is £914,450 up to date. 


UNCLAIMED FUNDS IN CHANCERY. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON 
(Shropshire, Oswestry): I beg to ask 
the Attorney General whether he can 
inform the House what is the present 
amount of the dormant funds in 
Chancery ; whether the amount is in- 
creasing or decreasing ; and whether the 
Government will give greater facilities 
to claimants in investigating their claims 
by publishing in The Gazette in each 
ease the dates of the suits, the amounts 
of the dormant funds, and any other in- 
formation in their possession ? 

Sir J. RIGBY (who replied) said: 
The lists of the funds called by the 
hon. Member dormant funds are pub- 
lished triennially. The amount of the 
funds at the last triennial publication 
was a little over £1,160,000. This was 
somewhat larger than the amount at the 
previous triennial publication, which 
again was larger than the amount at the 
publication before it. In fact, the fund 
is an increasing one. With regard to the 
dates of the suits, they are already given 
in all cases in which they can be given 
without an elaborate and expensive 
inquiry, and it is not thought that it 
would be of any use to claimants to give 
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the earlier dates. As to the amounts, they 
only exceed £100 in about one-third 
of the cases, and the number in which 
they exceed £1,000 is a very small pro- 
portion of the whole. The question was 
fully considered in 1887, and again in 
1890, and the Treasury, who have the con- 
trol of the matter, did not then think, and 
do not now think, that any further infor- 
mation is required or ought to be pub- 
lished. 


SLAVERY AT ZANZIBAR, 

Mr. T. BAYLEY (Derbyshire, 
Chesterfield) : I beg to ask the Attorney 
General whether Her Majesty's subjects 
can legally own or employ slaves in the 
British Protectorate of Zanzibar ? 

Sir J. RIGBY (who replied) said: 
As a protest on the part of the Law 
Officers and of the Foreign Department 
against questions of this kind being 
given without sufficient notice, I must 
ask that further notice be given. 
The answer may not, in my opinion, 
be open to much doubt, but it ought 
not to be given without reference 
to numerous Orders in Council, Treaties, 
and other documents which there has not 
been time to consult. 

Mr. T. BAYLEY: I will postpone 
the question with pleasure. 


THE BRITISH OCCUPATION OF EGYPT, 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northamp- 
ton): I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether he has observed that, 
in the Report of the Legislative Coun- 
cil, a desire is expressed that Egypt 
should be relieved of the Army of 
Occupation, and that, in his reply to this 
expression, the Egyptian l’rime Minister 
has said that he hopes that the Army 
will gradually be reduced until the time 
comes when England will perform her 
promise of evacuation ; and whether he 
can hold out any hopes that this promise 
will soon be fulfilled, and inform the 
House if any action has been taken, or is 
being taken, or will be taken, either 
diplomatic or otherwise, in order to bring 
the occupation to an end, and thus fulfil 
the promise made to Europe that the oc- 
cupation would be temporary ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Giapstone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian): According to the 
information which I find has been re- 
ceived by telegraph, the Report of the 
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Legislative Council and the reply of the 
Egyptian Prime Minister do contain the 
separate expressions of opinion which are 
ascribed to them respectively in the 
question. As to the second part of the 
question, my hon. Friend will be aware 
that it is one which raises larger issues 
than can be satisfactorily entered into in 
answer to a question. The views of the 
Government have been fully stated and 
laid before Parliament, both in the 
Debate which took place on May 2 last 
and likewise in a Despatch from Lord 
Rosebery to Lord Cromer, which was pre- 
sented to Parliament earlier in the year. 
It is not at the present moment deemed 
by us to be desirable to offer any state- 
ment to the House of Commons. Of 
course, it is obvious that any negotiations 
of such a character would have to take 
place, not with the Khedive and his 
advisers, but with the Suzerain Power. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): I have a supplementary question to 
put. Before putting it perhaps the right 
hon. Gentleman will allow me, on my 
own part and on the part of my friends, 
to offer him our most sincere congrafu- 
lations. I should like to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman—perhaps I may put the 
question to the Under Secretary if he 
desires it—whether there are any Papers 
on this subject which the Government 
‘ propose to lay on the Table of the 
House ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Iwill 
make inquiries, but I do not think that 
there is anything in the present state of 
progress to enable us or to sufficiently 
justify our laying Papers at the present 
time on the Table. Allow me to thank 
the right hon. Gentleman for his great 
courtesy and kindness. 


Lowestoft 


THE “FLASH” POINT OF LAMP OILS. 

Mr. CAINE (Bradford, E.) : I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether his attention has 
been directed to certain statements which 
have appeared in The Ironmonger as to 
the alleged danger of the present flash 
point, 73°, of lamp oils sold chiefly 
among the poor; whether the Govern- 
ment have any intention of raising the 
flash point to 100° as suggested by 
various experts; and whether he has 
been officially informed of Resolutions 
passed by the Glasgow and Manchester 
sections of the Society of Chemical In- 
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dustry condemning the present system 
and recommending the raising of the 
flash point ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr, 
Asquiru, Fife, E.): No alteration in 
flash point can be effected without legis- 
lation. The point is, I understand, an 
extremely disputable one, and one upon 
which the opinion of competent authori- 
ties and conflicting interests largely 
differs. Neither this point nor the many 
other points in covnection with the exist- 
ing legislation relating to mineral oils 
which invite consideration could be dealt 
with except after careful inquiry by a 
Parliamentary Committee, at which the 
views of the various parties interested 
would be presented, and there is no present 
prospect of the state of Public Business 
affording the necessary opportunities for 
the legislative treatment of this intricate 
and important subject. No official 
Report of the resolutions to which my 
hon. Friend refers in the last paragraph 
of his question has been received. 


LOWESTOFT RIFLE BUTTS. 

Mr. HARRY FOSTER (Suffolk, 
Lowestoft) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for War if he is aware that the 
rifle butts used by the Volunteer Rifles, 
the Volunteer Artillery, and by the crews 
of Her Majesty’s gunboat at Lowestoft 
were washed away during the recent 
gale ; and that this is the second time the 
same oceurrence has happened in the 
course of two years ; whether it is a fact 
that the Colonel and the Adjutant of the 
Artillery Corps have made application to 
the War Office and to the Admiralty for 
the sum of £200, being the estimated 
cost of replacing the said butts ; and 
whether, in view of the fact that the 
funds of the Artillery Corps are not able 
to bear the expense of reinstatement, and 
of the voluntary service rendered to the 
country by them, the War Office will 
defray the expense ? 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Information has reached the War Office 
that the butt has been partly washed 
away and the range rendered useless by 
the gales in November. No application 
for £200, the estimated cost of repairs, 
can be traced as having been received at 
the War Office. In the absence of in- 
formation as to the particulars of the 
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ease, I am unable to answer the question 
in the third paragraph. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTION EXPENSES 
RETURN. 

Mr. HARRY FOSTER: I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether the number of 
electors on the Register, as stated in 
the Parliamentary Election Return, 1892, 
made by the Home Office, is based in all 
eases upon the following principle— 
namely, not upon the enumeration of the 
list, but upon a deduction therefrom of 
the starred or duplicate voters; and 
whether he will state to the House his 
authority for the opinion that the maxi- 
mum expenditure under the Corrupt 
Practices Act, 1884, is regulated, not by 
the enumeration of the list of electors, 
but by the deduction therefrom of the 
starred or duplicate voters ? 


Mr. ASQUITH: The materials for 
the Return were supplied by the Local 
Authorities ; but I have every reason to 
believe that the answer to the first para- 
graph is in the affirmative. As to the 
second paragraph, I have no authority 
to pronounce a decision as to the law, nor 
should I have presumed to express an 
opinion on the subject unless the hon. 
Member had by his question invited me 
to do so. My opinion was based upon 
what I believe to be the true construction 
of the material enactments in the Corrupt 
Practices Act, 1883, the Registration 
Act, 1885, and the County Electors Act, 
1888. 


PUPIL TEACHERS. 

Mr. HARRY FOSTER: [ beg to 
ask the Vice President of the Committee 
of Council on Education whether his 
attention has been called to the steady 
and increasing diminution in the number 
of pupil teachers annually admitted since 
1888 ; whether they have fallen from 
8,964 in 1888 to 7,455 in 1892; whe- 
ther he is also aware of the increasing 
percentage of failures to pass the scholar- 
ship examination at the end of their 
period, the percentage being 89-4 in 1892 
and only 74°7 in 1893; whether he is 
also aware of the great difficulty which 
now prevails in engaging teachers, and 
especially assistant teachers, for elemen- 
tary schools, and whether attention has 
been called to this difficulty in the 
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Reports of many of Her Majesty’s In- 
spectors ; whether he will ascertain as 
soon as practicable the number of pupil 
teachers apprenticed and the number of 
teachers under Article 68 employed during 
the year ending 31st August last ; and 
whether, in revising the Code, he will 
take measures to secure a more abundant 
and more efficient supply of teachers, 
both immediate and prospective ? 

THe VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham): The number of pupil 
teachers annually admitted fell from 
8,964 in 1888 to 7,455 in 1892, but has 
risen to 8,473 in 1893. The percentage 
of passes in the Queen’s Scholarship ex- 
amination is incorrectly stated in the 
question. It was 74°09 in 1892 and 
68°79 in 1893. The number of teachers 
under Article 68 for the year ending 31st 
August last was 8,534, or an increase of 
1,583 over the preceding year. I have 
had cases brought under my notice of 
difficulty in engaging teachers and 
assistant teachers, and have seen Reports 
from Her Majesty’s Inspectors to the 
same effect. But this difficulty is not 
so great as it was, and is in many 
cases due to the low salaries offered. 
Taking the various classes of teachers all 
together, I have no reason to think that 
the supply secured under the present 
Regulations is at all insufficient. 


Mr. Speaker. 


THE HEALTH OF MR. SPEAKER, 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I wish 
to make a brief communication to the 
House. The House is aware from the 
regular organs that the health of the 
Speaker, unfortunately impaired by close 
attention to his duties, has not allowed 
him for some days past to take the 
Chair ; nor can he do so for some little 
time. The Speaker has thought it ex- 
pedient to leave town for Brighton, and 
he has done this with the sole and exclu- 
sive view of using the best means in his 
power for the earliest and most complete 
recovery, which it is evidently the interest 
of the Public Service that he should 


‘achieve, and I am quite certain it is the 


desire of the whole House, without any 
distinction between one section and 
another, that he should attain his purpose 
at the earliest moment. 
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Local Government 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL.—(No. 274.) 
comMiTTEE. [ Progress, 28th December. ] 
[TWENTY-SEVENTH NIGHT. ] 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 19 (Election and qualification 
of Guardians). 


Mr. STEPHENS (Middlesex, Horn- 
sey) moved an Amendment limiting the 
period of office of Poor Law Guardians 
to one year, the whole Board to go out of 
office on the 15th April in every year. 
He asked, in the first place, if he would 
be entitled on this Amendment to use 
arguments which would also be applicable 
to the holding of office by rural District 
Councillors, as he was desirous that their 
case should also be dealt with ? 


Tue CHAIRMAN: I do not think 
that that would be in Order. 


Mr. STEPHENS said, he would, then, 
confine himself to the terms of the 
Amendment, which dealt with one of the 
most serious and dangerous innovations 
proposed by Clause 19. In meeting the 
the arguments of those who were opposed 
to the change in the administration of 
the Poor Law because they feared wide- 
spread pauperism by reason of the im- 
pulsiveness or rashness of the elected 
Boards, the President of the Local 
Government Board had urged that he 
himself held the key of the situation by 
virtue of his Rules and Regulations and 
probibitory Orders, and that he really 
controlled the administration of the poor 
relief. It struck him at the time that 
the right hon. Gentleman might have 
gone much further, because by the pro- 
visions which he had introduced he was 
thrusting the pick of the ratepayers from 
any part—either for mischief or for good 
—in the administration of relief. The 
ratepayers now elected the Guardians for 
one year, and they all went off together, 
but under this clause they would be 
elected for three years, and only one- 
third would go off every year. Under 
that arrangement the ratepayers would, 
he submitted, retain no control over their 
representatives, for during the year the 
new elements would be fused in the 
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general body and would adopt the views 
of that body. The clause as a whole 
was an enormous stride in the direction 
of centralisation, and now was the time 
to ask whether such wholesale centralisa- 
tion was desirable or wise, and whether 
the changes that would result from it 
were foreseen by the Committee. There 
was very considerable risk in allowing a 
Government Department in London to ab- 
sorb nearly all the control over Poor Law 
administration, and to centre in its hands 
practically the whole responsibility for that 
administration throughout the country. 
When they had an army of unemployed 
knocking at the door of the Local Go- 
vernment Board Office the Government 
might realise the gravity of the change 
which might be established by this 
clause. The Local Government Board 
had this year issued Circulars respecting 
the provision of employment, but very 
little result had been obtained. As a 
inatter of fact, the Board was destitute 
of the local information which would 
enable it to deal properly with the ques- 
tion of the unemployed. In the country 
districts there was very seldom indeed 
any contest for positions on Boards of 
Guardians. The extreme control and 
centralisation maintained by the Local 
Government Board was of a kind to dis- 
gust most men and prevent them obtain- 
ing a seat on the Boards of Guardians. 
Yet many of the servants of the Union 
were servants not of the Guardians, but of 
the Local Government Board. He 
believed the Guardians had power to dis- 
charge a domestic servant and to dismiss 
a nurse or a porter; but the schoolmaster, 
the schoolmistress, the master, the matron, 
and the district medical officer were all 
the servants of the Local Government 
Board. Men had not much encourage- 
ment to assume positions of nominal 
responsibility when they were allowed so 
little real responsibility and were fettered 
by the Central Body in a manner which 
was so offensive. There was another 
matter which made positions on Boards 
of Guardians distasteful tomany. A 
Guardian in the country must be practi- 
cally prepared to start at 10 in the morn- 
ing and spenda whole day in some distant 
place. There was generally speaking in 
a parish one person who was willing to 
undertake those duties—generally the 
parson or a large farmer. The Govern- 
ment might alter the franchise as much 
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as they liked, but they would not get 
many persons under such circumstances 
to accept service on a Board of Guardians. 
It was said by some hon. Members that a 
system which worked well in the boroughs 
ought to work well in the country dis- 
tricts. ‘There was, however, no analogy 
whatever between the two cases. In the 
towns the representatives knew every 
part of the area with which they had to 
deal, and it was easy to take a complete 
view of the representatives on the one 
hand and the represented on the other. 
In a country Union most of the Guardians 
had not been in four-fifths of the parishes 
of which the Union was composed and 
were as ignorant as the Local Govern- 
ment Board itself with regard to local 
conditions. In urban districts under the 
system of long terms of office, with one- 
third of the representatives going out at 
a time, the interest in local affairs had 
very much decreased. Nearly all the 
elections turned on some _ personal 


basis, and the meetings which used to be 
held to give the inhabitants of a district 
an opportunity of acquiring a knowledge 
of each other and of the fitness of 
various people to deal with local affairs 


had been abandoned. No doubt the 
Ratepayers’ Associations had been set up, 
but such Associations found that they 
could do very little, inasmuch as the long 
terms of office, with the provision that 
one-third of the representatives should re- 
tire annually, made almost any form of 
obtaining relief from maladministration 
impossible. The real effect of adopting 
the provision that the term of service 
should be three years, and that one-third 
of the members should retire annually, 
would practically be to catch the rate- 
payers in a trap, and he was not himself 
in favour of either nobbling the ratepayers 
or destroying their interest in local affairs. 
The Local Government Board had been 
a comparative failure, and he should like 
to see a return to the old state of things 
where relief was administered by bodies 
representing small areas. 

*Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN : The 
hon. Member is going beyond the ques- 
tion before the Committee. 

Mr. STEPHENS said, he had finished 
his speech, and would merely move his 
Amendment. 

Amendment proposed, 


In page 13, line 6, to leave out from the 
word *“ be,” to the word “every,” in line 7, and 
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insert the words “one 


Stephens.) 


year and.” — (Wr. 


Question proposed, “That the words 
‘three years’ stand part of the Clause.” 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The hon. 
Member who has just sat down com- 
plained very severely of the attitude and 
conduct of the Local Government Board. 
The Local Government Board have a 
very difficult part to play in the course of 
these Debates. On some nights we have 
Members urging that the largest powers 
should be given to the Local Government 
Board ; that they shall be authorised to 
nominate Guardians in every Union in 
the Kingdom, and that they can be 
trusted to exercise such power with dis- 
cretion and justice ; whilst on another 
night an hon. Member says that the 
Board are a failure in their Poor Law ad- 
ministration and that their action con- 
stitutes a gigantic monument of useless 
centralisation. If you, Sir Julian Gold- 
smid, had not called him to Order, the 
hon. Gentleman was evidently going to 
declare his preference for the state of 
things which existed prior to 1834. 

Mr. STEPHENS : Not prior to 1834, 
but prior to the period before Gilbert’s 
Act. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: A century 
ago then.’ At all events, what we have 
to deal with is the system administered 
to-day. The hon. Member has raised a 
very serious and important question as to 
the term of office of Guardians—namely, 
whether they should serve for three years 
or for one year. As the Committee is 
aware, under the present system Boards 
of Guardians are elected for one year only 
in most cases. The Local Government 
Board has power, however, to substitute 
for the period of one year a period 
of three years, and we have already 
made orders on the application of 
the largest Unions in the Kingdom by 
which the Guardians are now elected for 
three years. This has been done in 
upwards of 100 Unions—pretty nearly 
one-sixth of the whole number—there 
being a clear indication on the part of the 
public in these localities that they prefer a 
triennial to an annual election. There are, 
no doubt, many reasons for this. No 
doubt one is the great expense of annual 
elections, and another is that continuity 
of the administration of the Poor Law is 
secured if the Guardians are left undis- 
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turbed for three years. The view of the 
Government is this: There are two 
objects to be aimed at—first, continuity 
of administration, and, secondly, keeping 
the Guardians in touch with popular 
feeling and sentiment. The scheme we 
have proposed to the House is not a 
scheme of our own, but a scheme based 
upon that which has prevailed in our 
Municipalities since 1835 —a scheme 
which has worked admirably, of which 
I do not think anyone has com- 
plained, and which I am sure no one 
would propose to alter—namely, that the 
period of election should be for three 
years, but that one-third of the Members 
of the Board should go out every year. 
By adopting this plan you secure on the 
one hand uniformity and on the other 
the pressure of public opinion on any 
question that may arise. We propose 
that this system shall apply to both our 
Urban and Rural District Councils, and 
that the same system shall apply to the 
Boards of Guardians. There is a feeling 
that it is desirable that these Bodies 
should all go out together. Last night I 
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had to say, in reply tomy right hon. Friend 


the Member for the Bodmin Division (Mr. 
Courtney), that I was not much ena- 
moured of the present method of electing 
School Boards, nor am I in love with the 
way in which they escape the pressure of 
public opinion for three years. I think 
that, irrespective of the cumulative vote, 
Mr. Forster would have done well to 
have followed the example of the Muni- 
cipalities. Therefore, as far as School 
Boards are concerned, they are not a 
precedent I should be disposed to follow. 
I would appeal to my right hon, Friend 
the Member for Bodmin (Mr. Courtney), 
and to other Members who have attached 
supreme importance to a wise adminis- 
tration of the Poor Law, that they should 
endeavour, as far as possible, to preserve 
continuity of administration in reference 
to the bodies which are now dealing 
with it. If the whole of the members 
of the Boards of Guardians were to go 
out at one time you would run the risk 
of having an entirely new Board elected. 
A sudden gust of popular opinion upon 
some engrossing question which might 
arouse a good deal of excitement might, 
at all events, materially affect the con- 
stitution of the Board. The Board 
would thus be placed very much in touch 
with public opinion at the moment of 


Mr. H. H. Fowler 
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election, but would be exempted alto- 
gether from the pressure of public 
opinion for three years. These are the 
reasons which have madeus bring forward 
our present proposal. I will not go into the 
question now at any length, because the 
policy of the Government may be 
summed up in one sentence. We think 
it desirable to secure, on the one hand, 
that the Boards of Guardians should 
retain some continuity of administration 
by electing for three years men who may 
be experienced in administration, and we 
also think it desirable that public 
opinion should be brought to bear upon 
them annually by the election of one- 
third of their number. We shall not in- 
crease expense in this way. Practically 
no rural parish will have more than one 
election in three years, although there 
will be an election every year in different 
parishes in the Unions. I do not deny 
that there are some difficulties in the way 
of the adoption for the country districts 
of the system which has hitherto pre- 
vailed only in towns, but I see no in- 
superable difficulty. I think that, with 
the aid of the County Council, we shall 
be able to get very workable groups of 
parishes by which the triennial system 
may be carried out. This is no Party 
question, nor is it one on which I am 
going at present to dogmatise to the 
Committee. The proposal we make, 
however, is that which, after careful con- 
sideration, we regard as the best mode of 
carrying out this election. I shall listen 
with great interest to what hon. Members 
may say on the subject; but, as at pre- 
sent advised, I see no reason whatever 
why the Government should recede from 
the position they have taken up, and, 
therefore, I ask the House to reject the 
Amendment. 

Sir F. S. POWELL (Wigan) said, he 
confessed he entirely agreed with the 
Government in the proposal to make the 
election of Guardians triennial, but he 
thought they should adopt in its com- 
pleteness the analogy of the County 
Councils and the School Boards. He 
had come to this conclusion from the ex- 
perience which had been forthcoming 
of the working of the triennial system 
with regard to the County Councils. No 
fewer than 100 Boards of Guardians out 
of 640 had taken advantage of the power 
given to them of having triennial 
elections, and out of the 100 there were 
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only 13 in which it had been arranged 
that one-third of the Board should re- 
tire annually. In all the other cases 
the whole of the members were elected 
triennially. In Lancashire a most 
remarkable group of Unions had adopted 
the triennial system with the provision 
that all the members should go out 
together ; it included such towns as 
Barrow, Blackburn, Burnley, Manchester, 





Oldham, Ormskirk, Prescot, Preston, 
Stockport, Ulverstone, and Warrington. 
In Yorkshire there was another group of 
most important Unions who had adopted 
the same system, including Barnsley, 
Bradford, Dewsbury, Huddersfield, Shef- 
field, and Wakefield. He himself was an | 
ex officio Guardian in Bradford, and he 
had not heard a word of complaint as to | 
the working of the system. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER will the hon. 
Baronet give the names of those Unions 
in which the system of triennial election 
with one-third retiring annually has been 
adopted ? 

Sir F.S. POWELL said, he would 
read the list with pleasure. The Lanca- 
shire group included Bolton, Bury, Lan- 
caster, Salford, Toxteth Park, and West 
Derby, whilst in Yorkshire there were 
Goole, Halifax, and Pontefract. He did 
not think the analogy between the 
boroughs and the Unions was quite com- 
plete. The borough formed one Union 





and was divided into wards under the | 
Municipal Corporations Act, and he 
found by experience that a redistribution 
of wards created no friction; but if | 
an attempt were made to divide a parish 
or group of parishes into divisions for 
Poor Law purposes, the result would be 
to break up parochial activity and the 
corporate life of the parishes, which 
everybody desired to maintain. He, 
therefore, thought that the analogy 
between the two cases failed. 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) entirely 
supported the view of the Government 
with regard to the three years’ period, 
but wished to guard himself from the 
supposition that he did so on the same 
grounds as his right hon. Friend. Whilst 
he was in favour of triennial elections he 
entirely dissented from the proposal that 
one-third of the members should go out 
year by year. It was not possible that 
such an arrangement could be made in 
multitudes of Unions without involving 
questions of boundary, of grouping, and 
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of the arrangement of the lists, which 
could not well be solved. In his 
district triennial elections had been 
found amply sufficient to secure full 


attention on the part of the public to 
by 


the matters dealt with 
Boards. 

Mr. LEES KNOWLES (Salford, W.) 
said, it was a strong argument in favour of 
the retirement of the Boards of Guardians 


all together every three years that out of 


School 


| 100 eases which had been mentioned in 


the Report of the Local Government 
Board for 1892-3 in only 13 did 
the Guardians retire by thirds annually. 
He believed that the retirement of 
the whole Board at the end of 
three years would produce more com- 
petition for seats and would arouse more 


| public interest in the election than the 


retirement of one-third of the members 
annually. The former scheme would 
also result in a saving of expense, be- 
cause there would be only one set of 
elections instead of three every three 
years. A reference to Clause 47 of the 
Bill would show that complications would 
ensue under the scheme proposed by the 
Government. When the areas were set 
up each area would be divided into 
three parts, and the Guardians and 
Councillors for each part would retire 
in rotation, the elections each year 
being over the whole of the area, and not 
over a third of the area. The Select 
Committee of 1878, which considered the 
position of Poor Law Guardians, recom- 
mended retirement at the end of three 
years. They felt that the triennial sys- 
tem would reduce the personal inconve- 
nience of voters who attended the poll, and, 
further, that the triennial retirement of 
the whole Boards would reduce the cost, 
and that the turmoil of elections would 
recur Only at long intervals. They there- 
fore came to the conclusion that 
Guardians of the Poor in England should 
be elected for three years, and that all 
should retire together. It was also sug- 
gested that difficulties might arise in 
applying the Local Board system to 
parishes the number of whose repre- 
sentatives was neither three nor a multiple 
of three. The Local Authorities (Voting 
and Qualification) Bill, which was 
backed by eight Gladstonian Mem- 
bers, contained a clause dealing with 
the term of office of Guardians, and _pro- 
posing that Poor Law Guardians and 
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members of Local Boards of Health 
should be elected for a term of three 
years, and should then retire together. 
There was, therefore, support on the 
Ministerial side of the House for the pro- 
position that the whole of the members 
of Boards of Guardians should retire to- 
gether at the end of three years. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) said, he did not think 
that the proposition that all the Guar- 
dians should go out every year would get 
much support from either side of the 
House, because its adoption would lead to 
continual electoral excitement in parishes, 
where as soon as one election had been 
finished another would be thought of. 
Besides that, a single year was not a 
sufficiently long period in which to carry 
out any particular policy, or, at all events, 
to see the results of its adoption. He at- 
tached great importance to continuity of 
policy on Boards of Guardians as well as 
ou County Councils. At the same time, 


when all the members of a Local Body 
were liable to go out every three years 
an undue influence was given to the per- 
manent officials. Although, as a rule, the 
great majority of the retiring members 


were re-elected, one could not always be 
sure that that would be the case, as some 
question of policy might crop up which 
might lead to the displacement of the 
whole body. He was quite aware that 
there were more difficulties in the way of 
an anoual retirement of members in 
parishes than existed in reference to Town 
Councils, but he believed those difficulties 
could be readily overcome. Under the 
scheme of the Government there would 
be only one election in each parish iv 
every three years, so that there would be 
only one expression of popular opinion in 
that parish during the triennial period ; 
but elections would take place in other 
parishes in the district, which would 
show whether the policy adopted had the 
approval or non-approval of the electors. 
The advantages of this system would be 
counterbalanced by any little expense 
which might be incurred. There wou!d 
be some difficulty when the number of 
members could not be divided by three, 
but that difficulty might be overcome 
without much trouble. The system pro- 
posed by the Government had worked in 
the Municipalities without a flaw, and 
had been found to be useful in regard 
both to continuity and to the ascertaiu- 
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ment of public opinion on the policy 
adopted. . Instead of producing violent 
changes and leading to a reversal to-day 
of the policy of yesterday, it led to a 
gradual improvement in policy. Under 
these circumstances he hoped the Go- 
verument would adhere to their pro- 
position ; and so much was he in favour 
of their plan that he should have liked to 
see it applied tothe Parish Councils as well 
as to the Boards of Guardians. It must 
be remembered that the administration of 
the Poor Law was going to be vitally 
altered, and it was, therefore, of the more 
importance that an opportunity should be 
afforded for the expression of public 
opinion every year. Every argument 
founded on experience was in favour of 
the system professed by the Govern- 
ment. 
*Sir 
tol, 


M. HICKS-BEACH (Bris- 
W.): This is one of those 
matters of which there are _ so 
many in this Bill, as there must 
necessarily be in any Bill of the kind, 
which raise no Party difference between 
the two sides of the House, and which are 
matters of machinery on which most of 
us have our individual opinions. I am 
anxious to express mine because they are 
not entirely in accordance with those 
which are, I think, held by my right hon. 
Friends who sit near me. In the first 
place, I entirely agree with what fell from 
the hon. Member for Sunderland (Mr. 
Storey) as to the very great difficulties 
the Government will have to deal with if 
they adhere to their proposition of annual 
retirements of one-third of the members 
of the Boards of Guardians. There are 
difficulties of boundaries and difficulties 
of other kinds which I think, when they 
are practically tackled, will be found 
almost insuperable. But I do not wish 
to dwell on that point at the present 
moment. What I woul: say, however, 
is this: that I think the avalogy drawn by 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board (Mr. H. 
H. Fowler) between the Union and the 
Municipality is entirely erroneous. As 
my hon. Friend the Member for Wigan 
(Sir F. S. Powell) so well remarked, it is 
the custom for people living in one town 
to act and think as one body, and if there 
be any feeling that the Town Council has 
misconducted itself in any way that feel- 
ing will pervade the whole Municipality 
and will be found in those wards in which 
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there are retirements just as much as in 
the wards in which there may be no re- 
tirements. In some eases I think the 
whole number of Town Councillors in 
certain wards retire annually. 

Mr. STOREY : No; they retire in 
every ward at the same time—one iu 
each. 

*Sirn M. HICKS-BEACH: That isso 
in some cases, but. not in all. I am ac- 
quainted with Municipalities in which 
I think the whole number of mem- 
bers for certain wards retire’ in 
some years and the whole num- 
ber for other wards in other years. 
In the case of the different parishes of a 
Union the interests and sympathies and 
feelings of the inhabitants may abso- 
lutely differ one from another. A Board 
of Guardians may do something which 
injuriously affects the interests of some 
parishes, but is very popular in others. 
I do not think, therefore, that there is any 
force in the analogy which the right hon. 
Gentleman has drawn between the Board 
of Guardians and the Town Council, and I 
believe that when we come to debate this 
question we are very likely to be 
forced to a choice between election 
for three years without annual retire- 
Iam 


meuts and election for one year. 
not at all sure that the continuity in 
administration which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman and, I suppose, the Committee 
generally desire will not be quite as well 


secured in practice by an annual 
as by a triennial election. This, at 
any rate, is perfectly certain: that 
in a great majority of the Boards 
of Guardians in the country at 
the present moment the same men are 
elected year after year to perform the 
duties of Guardians without any contest 
whatever. I could quote other cases of 
the same kind. Take, for instance, the 
wardmotes of the City of London. There 
you have an annual retirement of, I 
believe, all the Town Councillors of 
London, and you will see year after year 
the old members re-elected without 
change except when new members are 
elected in place of those who do not wish 
to sit again, so that practical continuity 
of administration is secured just as much 
as if the election were for a longer 
period. It is even more secured, because 
I think a triennial election is far more 
likely to provoke contests than an annual 
election would be. I very much ques- 
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tion whether there is not likely to be 
greater administrative change under a 
body the elections of which occur at 
wide intervals than under a body where 
the elections occur annually. We are 
making what appears to many of us to be 
a vital change in regard to the persons to 
be chosen to administer the Poor Law. 
That change is much more likely to be 
felt at the first than at future elections. 
If the Poor Law has been administered 
hitherto in a manner which is unpopular 
with those who will in future have the 
preponderating power in the choice of 
the Guardians of the Union they will 
certainly be anxious to make a ratlical 
change in the composition of the Boards 
at the first election. What, then, should 
we have under a triennial system with- 
out annual retirements? We _ should 
have the Board of Guardians established 
for three years, without any responsi- 
bility whatever to the electors during 
that time, and capable of doing infinite 
harm not only to the ratepayers, but also 
to the poor by maladministration for that 
period. For these reasons I confess that 
personally I should prefer to retain the 
existing system under which the election 
is annual, with power to the Local 
Government Board, on proof that it is 
desired in the locality to extend the 
period of office for three years. I feel 
most strongly that we have to choose 
now between an election for a term of 
three years certain and an election for one 
year certain, and it is for that reason that 
I have ventured to trouble the Committee 
with these observations. 

*Mr. H. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.) 
did not agree with the right hon, Gentle- 
man in thinking that annual elections 
would lead to fewer con‘ests than trien- 
nial elections. He believed that the 
number of contests would be quite as 
great, whilst the opportunity of having 
contests would be much multiplied. If 
they adopted the new system they must 
adopt it for better and worse, and must 
trust to the members of the Boards gain- 
ing experience during the three years, 
and feeling that responsibility which 
attached to most men when elected to 
such an office. They must trust to them 
not to abuse their powers during the 
three years, and to properly fulfil the 
duties with which the electors had en- 
trusted them. He could not believe that 
the precedent alluded to by the right 
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hon. Gentleman with reference to the 
election of Common Councillors in Lon- 
don quite stood on all-fours with the case 
of the body which was now being con- 
sidered. ‘The electors would be of a very 
different kind, and he did not think that 
the occasions for contests should be un- 
necessarily multiplied. The Committee 
must not be too much led away by the 
precedent of the Municipal Corporations 
Act. They must remember what they 
had been in danger of forgetting on many 
points in this Bill—the great difference 
between town populations and country 
communities. In towns public opinion 
affected the whole mass of the people, 
whilst in the country the circumstances 
of parochial life made the waves of 
opinion very various, and caused them to 
be much broken up. All the precedents 
for the scheme proposed in the Bill were 
purely urban precedents. They were 
those of Town Councils, Local Boards, 
and a very limited number of Boards of 
Guardians. Out of the long list of 
100 Boards of Guardians that had 
adopted triennial elections, as had al- 
ready been pointed out by the hon. 
Member for Wigan (Sir F. S. Powell) 
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there were only 13 which had chosen 


to adopt the system of retiring by 
thirds, and what he thought had not been 
pointed out was that those 13 almost 
without exception included districts with 
a very large urban population. On the 
other hand, a great many of the Boards 
which had chosen the mode of retiring 
all together were bodies not with urban, 
but with scattered rural populations, More- 
over, there was the precedent of the 
County Council, which he did not think 
had been mentioned by the President of 
the Local Government Board (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler), but which was fully debated in 
the House of Commons five years ago, 
and which had proved to be a success, 
There was also the precedent of the 
School Boards, which certainly in country 
districts had given satisfaction, and 
further there was the precedent of the 
very large majority of the Boards of 
Guardians which had been mentioned. In 
view of these precedents and of the 
difficulty of arranging the various parishes 
into groups for purposes of elections, 
he certainly thought the general balance 
of argument was in favour of the simpler 
plan. It was said that bodies elected 
for three years, and going out all 
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together, would not be sufficiently sen- 
sitive to popular opinion, but be thought 
that, considering the way in which they 
were to be elected, they would not lose 
touch with the electors. With regard 
to continuity, he thought there was more 
room for doubt. It was quite true that 
one element of continuity—namely, the 
ex officio members, was being got rid of. 
But as the Boards were to be recon- 
stituted on thoroughly popular lines, 
Members must have the courage of their 
opinions, and must take the Boards for 
better or for worse. The advantages of 
the triple system were not very great, and 
they would avoid a great deal of com- 
plexity by adopting a system which he 
thought would give more general satis- 
faction in the different parishes, and 
which in practice had been found to 
work successfully in the counties and 
rural districts. 

Mayor RASCH (Essex, S.E.) said, 
he was not himself an_ enthusiastic 
admirer of the Bill, but he thought there 
were some good provisions in it, and that 
the present section comprised ove of its 
few lucid intervals. He spoke for perhaps 
the most distressed districts in England, 
South-East Essex, where the land was 
going out of cultivation absolutely 
by parishes. The Amendment would 
multiply expense by leading to many 
elections, and that was just what people 
in his district did not want. They had 
very little money, and they would have 
none at all if the expenses were increased, 
In South-East Essex the rates and taxes 
now amounted tv 10s, an acre, and, 
therefore, if the Amendment came to 
anything, the best thing they could do 
would be to retire from business alto- 
gether. Perhaps his hon. Friend would 
not take his Amendment to a Division, 
but, if he did, he (Major Rasch) was 
sorry to say he should have to vote 
against it. 

Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) 
said, that, as much allusion had been 
made to the School Board elections, and, 
as he had gone through more of them 
perhaps than any other’ Member now in 
the House, he desired to offer a very few 
remarks to the Committee on the sub- 
ject. He presumed that the Amendment 
really touched the principle of the sub- 
section, the point of which was that the 
elections should be for three years, and 
that one-third of the body should retire 
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annually. By that plan two advantages 
would undoubtedly be gained—one being 
what was called continuity of adminis- 
tration, and the other the constant, in- 
cessant touch of the members with public 
opinion. He granted that these were 
advantages, but, on the other hand, there 
was this disadvantage : that under such 
a plan no body of men could be made 
responsible for what had happened. 
This, to his mind, was a disadvantage of 
the very gravest character. If there 
were a fixed term for a reasonable 
number of years, responsibility could be 
brought home to those who had served 
up to the time of the election. Those 
who had been in office could ‘be made 
answerable for the success or failure of a 
particular policy, and he submitted that 
a sense of responsibility in those who 
carried on the administration was the 
best possible incentive to good work. 
If that incentive were taken away the 
ratepayers could not possibly bring home 
the responsibility to any one body of 
men. There would be no such thing as 


a policy propounded and carried out by 
any particular set of men, and no set of 
men would have any chance of showing 


what they could do, or of presenting any 
result of their administration for the 
approval or disapproval of the ratepayers. 
The great body on which he acted, the 
School Board of London, had often been 
referred to in the course of the Debate. 
A year hence he and his colleagues would 
have to explain to the ratepayers of 
London what they had done, and they 
would be judged, and praised or con- 
demned, accordingly. But, suppose one- 
third of their number retired annually, 
there would be so much of in-coming 
and of out-going that the Board as a 
whole could not be held responsible, 
whereas under present conditions their 
responsibility was complete. The car- 
dinal and essential point of any adminis- 
tration under a representative system 
was that someone should be made re- 
sponsible. But if there were these con- 
stant retirements, no one would be re- 
sponsible for anything, for there would 
be no body uf men who could be brought 
to the bar of public opinion ‘for judg- 
ment. There was a great advantage in 
having a fixed body of men for a fixed 
term, be it short, or be it loag, so that 
the electors, who were the ultimate 
masters, and whose money had been spent, 
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might be the judges of the conduct of 
those whom they had elected to repre- 
sent them. Inno other way could re- 
sponsibility be brought home to the 
persons who were properly answerable 
for the results. For these reasons he 
was opposed to the Government plan. 
The right hon. Member for Bodmin 


seemed to think that if they had these 


complete retirements from the Boards at 
the end of a certain term, too much power 
would be thrown into the hands of the 
officials. That was not their experience 
on the School Board of London. The 
old members who were re-elected kept 
a check on the paid officials who served 
the Board with a fidelity worthy of all 
praise. As to the question of having a 
term of one or three years, he was in 
favour of three years. If men were 
given a term of three years they would 
have a chance of exhibiting the stuff of 
which they were made and their capacity 
for administration. Unless they were 
given some such term they would have 
no chance of doing so. He admitted 
that there was a great difference between 
town and country. His experience in 
this matter was more urban than rural, 
but if it should be desirable to have 
annual elections rather than triennial, 
they might hope that the same body of 
men would be re-elected with some in- 
dividual changes. However, except this 
should happen he would be against 
annual elections, because, among other 
things, it would be open to the objection 
that they would have a constant aud per- 
plexing series of elections throughout 
the country. How the parishes could go 
through the turmoil of these elections 
year after year he could not imagine. 
He would far sooner run all the risk of 
triennial elections, because, as he had 
shown, when all the members of a Board 
retired together they could be brought 
more effectively before the bar of 
public opinion, whose judgment they 
must obey. 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR : There appears 
to be a difference of opinion on this 
point, and no doubt it is difficult to supply 
a possible solution. My hon. Friend 
who moved the Amendment suggests 
that there should be annual elections and 
a general retirement, while my hon. 
Friend who has just sat down prefers 
triennial elections and a geueral retire- 
ment. I must confess my own decided 
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preference for the plan proposed in the 
Government Bill. ‘The hon. Member for 
Somersetshire appears to think that iu 
country districts the difficulties with 
regard to the election of a third annually 
will be very great and that the system 
will not be understood. But surely the 
complicat.on is not so great as to be 
likely seriously to embarrass country 
electors. It is a very simple matter 
after all, and I cannot believe that 
the practical difficulties are great. 
If the practical difficulties of the Govern- 
ment plan are not great, its advantages 
appear to me to be very great. We 
have been contending for some nights 
that, in order to preserve continuity of 
Poor Law administration, it would be 
desirable to retain the ex officio element 
as the natural bond of connection between 
one Board of Guardiaus and another 
which may succeed it. The Govern- 
ment plan goes some little way to mect 
the difficulties which so many of us 
apprehend from the destruction of the 
ex officio element. It does give this 
advantage, that one Board of Guardians 
could be dove-tailed into another ; could 
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gradually grow out of- another, and may 
succeed another without any break in the 


continuity of administration. That, I 
think, a great advantage, and the hon. 
Barovet who spoke last has not at all 
convinced me by his arguments, although 
they were drawn from a personal and 
valuable experience. The bon. Baronet 
said that if we allow a third of a Board 
to retire annually there is no single occa- 
sion on which the conduct of the Board 
as a whole would come before the electors. 
That is true; but there is no such thing 
as the responsibility of the whole Board 
to the whole of the electors, though there 
is the responsibility of individual mem- 
bers to a portion of the electors. There 
can be no responsibility under the repre- 
sentative system, but an individual re- 
pousibility, and that will be retained 
whether members retire as a whole or by 
annual retirement of athird. One of the 
things of which some are afraid is that 
Boards of Guardians may be elected 
during some period of popular excite- 
ment upon topics irrelevant to Poor Law 
administration. Well, occasionally vio- 
lent opinions may be held and violent 
language indulged in, and there may be 
imported into elections considerations 
which ought to be entirely absent from 
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the minds of the electors when Guar- 
dians of the Poor are to be chosen. That 
is a danger which cannot wholly be 
avoided. It is a danger which will affect 
the third which happen to be elected in 
that year of popular excitement, but the 
two-thirds happily elected before will not 
be touched by it, and therefore that 
sobriety of administration which is so 
desirable will be preserved. I admit that 
these two considerations outweigh all the 
arguments, valuable as they are, which 
have been urged by my friends on this 
side of the House and by hon. Members 
opposite. For that reason I think the 
Government have been well advised in 
making the proposal in the Bill, and I 
hope, if the matter is brought to a Divi- 
sion, they will find the great mass of 
the Committee disposed to support it. 
Sir R. PAGET said, that this at least 
was a subject which might be debated 
without any Party or political feeling 
whatever. It was really a matter that 
could be approached from various stand- 
points. Those who feared expense would 
desire that the election should be every 
three years instead of every year. He 
was not one of those who desired to sce 
expense unreasovably incurred ; but he 
was bound to say that there seemed to be 
no reason why, if the elections of Guar- 
dians were to be annual, they should not 
take place on the same day as the election 
for the Parish Council and the District 
Council. The President of the Local 
Government Board had pointed to the 
example of the Urban Municipalities, in 
which one-third of the Councillors retired 
every year. The right hon. Gentleman 
— if he would forgive him for saying so— 
luoked at these questions through urban 
spectacles, aud was unable to regard 
them from a rural point of view; and 
however excellent those proposals might 
be in Urban Municipalities, it by no 
means followed that the same facility 
aud complicity of work would be obtained 
in urbau districts. He believed that 
enormous difficulty would attend the 
application of the Government’s proposal. 
As he understood the system, it would be 
the duty af the County Council to divide 
every Union into three equal divisions. 
He objected to that, because it would 
create a new local area. They had been 
striving for years to get rid of over- 
lapping areas, and to establish a eas 
which were understandable ; but these 
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proposed groups of parishes would be | 
new areas and, on that account, open to | 
objection. He was quite aware of the 
value of cuntinuity of administration, but 
they would have to look for that i the 
re-election of the Guardians, who had 
shown themselves to be the wisest and 
best administrators. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Bristol had said 
that he was in favour of annual elections, 
as it was to be feared that at the first 
elections a clean sweep would be made of 
the old and experienced Guardians. If 
that be so, was it not reasonable to 
fear that the new body of men, without 
experience, might try to introduce into 
the administration of the Poor Law 
the evils which the Poor Law Inspectors 
were endeavouring to correct ? He could 
quote passages from the Reports of the 
Inspectors to show that the most difficult 
and delicate tasks to be discharged by 
Boards of Guardians required persons of 
ex perience 


*Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN : The 


hon. Baronet is now going far beyond the } 


question. We are discussing, first, whe- 


ther the election shall be every three 


years, or every one year; and, secondly, 
whether the retirements shall be one-third 
every year or the wholeevery three years. 


Srmr R. PAGET said, the Committee 
were endeavouring to find the best method 
of administration 

*THe DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: It 
is not a question of the administration of 
poor relief. The question is the election 
of Guardians. 

Str R. PAGET said, he desired to 
accept the ruling of the Chair completely ; 
but the election of Boards of Guardians 
meant election of those who had to ad- 
minister the poor relief. 


*Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: There 
is no such question before us. That 





has been discussed by the Committee 
abundantly. Hon. Members have confined 
themselves to the true question before 
the Committee, and the hon. Baronet 
must do the same. 


Sir R. PAGET said, he had come to 
the conclusion that there was much to be 
said in favour of the Amendment before 
the Committee. It would leave things 
more as they were ; it would be the 
better and more wholesome system, and 
he would, therefore, support it. 
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Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, he thought the question 
whether the elections should be annual or 
triennial, or whether one-third of the 
Guardians or the whole should go out 
together, was really of no importance if 
the rest of the Bill were to stand as it 
was, because, undoubtedly, under the 
Bill every Board of Guardians was put 
in the hollow of the band of the President 
of the Local Government Board, and 
would be mere puppets of the right hon. 
Gentleman. 

*Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: Order, 
order! The hon. Gentleman is not dis- 
cussing the question of election. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he 
was venturing to suggest that the election 
of puppets was not a matter of import- 
ance 

*Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN : These 
are not the proper terms in which to treat 
the serious question before us. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he 
would endeavour to adopt the tone sug- 
gested by the Deputy Chairman ; but he 
was afraid that it would be difficult to 
treat seriously the cases of those Guar- 
dians who would be elected for three 
years according to the Bill, but who, 
according to certain clauses in the Bill 
dealing with the powers of the Local 
Government Board, would have practi- 
cally no powers of their own. 


*Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: The 
hon. Member must confine himself to the 
Question before the Committee, which is, 
whether the elections shall be annual or 
triennial. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, that if 
popular election was to be of any value 
the period of election should be for one 
year, and that it should cover the whole 
of the Board of Guardians and not merely 
one-third, as was suggested by the clause. 
He could not understand how anyone 
framing a Bill and endeavouring to pre- 
serve the popular rights of the inhabi- 
tants could conceive the idea of allowing 
one-third to go out of office annually and 
not the whole. If they allowed one- 
third to go out and left in two-thirds 
there was no more certain mode of 
perpetuating any clique that might 
exist in the Board. This system of 
allowing one-third of a body to 
retire alone had always been found 
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to perpetuate cliques. He knew 
that was called continuity, but 
the electors might not wish for contin- 
uity ; they might be desirous of breakirg 
the continuity, and he was sure the Com- 
mittee would not suggest that the system 
should be adopted in regard to this 
House or any serious public deliberative 
assembly, even though the most impor- 
tant interests were submitted to it. If 
they were to make the Guardians the 
creatures of popular election, then do not 
run away from their principle; do not be 
afraid to allow the electors to return all 
the Guardians at oue and the same time, 
otherwise they defeated the purpose they 
professed to desire. It seemed to him 
thatithe Guardians would be placed in a 
cruel position by other clauses in the 
Bill ; but if they rejected this Amendment 
their position would be cruellest of all, 
because it would leave the two-thirds 
practically under the thumb of the right 
hon. Gentleman. 
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Question put, and agreed to. 

*THe DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: The 
Amendment standing in the name of the 
hon. Member for Suuderland (Mr. Storey) 
would come properly as a proviso at the 
end of the clause or as a separate sub- 
section. 

Sir F. S. POWELL (Wigan) said, 
he wished to move the following Amend- 
ment :— 

In page 13, line 6, to leave out from the word 
“years,” to the end of the clause, and insert 
the words, “and their election shall be triennial 
and not annual, and the enactments relating to 
the office and election of Guardians shall be 
modified accordingly.” 

He would not repeat the arguments he 
had already used on former Amendments, 
but he might remind the Committee that 
he then drew a distinction between the 
ease of boroughs and the case of Unions. 
He might add that from his own experi- 
ence he found that in his borough it was 
possible to divide the borough into wards 
without any dislocation of any public 
sentiment ; but he believed that parishes 
could not be grouped and dealt with with- 
out severe dislocation. In the case of a 
municipal borough there was an election 
in every ward every year, but in the case 
proposed by the Government there would 
be an election in one-third of the Union 
only in every year. It was in consequence 
of these differences between the case of 
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boroughs and the case of Unions that 
he ventured to move his Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 13, line 6, to leave out from the word 
“ years,” to the end of the clause, and insert 
the words * and their election shall be triennial 
and not annual, and the enactments relating 
to the office and election of Guardians shall be 
modified accordingly.” —(Sir F. S. Powell.) 

Question proposed, “That the words 
‘and one-third as nearly as may be ’ stand 
part of the Clause.” 

Sir A. ROLLIT (Islington, S.) said, 
he hoped the Committee would be guided 
by the opinion of the right hon. Geutle- 
man the Member for East Mancliester 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour), and retain in the 
Bill this provision for securing continuity. 
He heard the observations against that 
which were delivered by his hon. Friend 
the Member for King’s Lynn (Mr. Gibson 
Bowles), but it appeared to him that if 
there was one subject on which con- 
tinuity was more desirable than another, 
it was in relation to the administration of 
the Poor Law. ‘They had heard much 
about the danger of relaxation, but he 
could conceive a worse danger, and that 
was, sudden changes and reversals of 
policy. He could conceive nothing more 
demoralisiug than Poor Law administered 
in one way one year and in an opposite 
way in the succeeding year, and for that 
reason he trusted that the proposal in 
favour of continuity would be maintained. 
Some observations had been made that 
the example of the boroughs was not 
conclusive, but there was this to be said 
in its favour: that it wasa wide example 
and was the result of long experience. 
In the case of some boroughs, they had 
practically wnat were rural communities, 
and in boroughs they had another 
security for continuity that was wanting 
here, and that was the existence of 
aldermen. It had been said that the 
present elections were annual, That 
was true, with some exceptions, but it 
should be remembered that the ex officios 
existed in the past, and, in a sense, 
secured continuity. He considered that 
the proposal in the Bill was far better 
than the Amendment. 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) said, be 
was sorry that matters had taken their 
present form, as he was afraid it would 
be impossible for him to move the 
Amendment standing in his name. He 
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intended to support the Amendment of 
the hon. Baronet, and he was glad of 
this opportunity of making one or two 
observations on the proposal of the 
Government. So far as the proposal of 
the Government was concerned, he 
would undertake to say that in practice 
it could not be given effect to. Anyone 
who knew anything of boroughs knew 
that the essential principle of the present 
arrangement was, that every year all the 
boroughs should be consulted, and for 
that purpose the boroughs were divided 
into wards of three members or multiples 
of three. In each yeara third of the number 
of members of each year went out of 
office, so that allthe town was consulted, 
and it was possible, therefore, to get an 
expression of opinion of every town on 
any matter that might arise. That was 
impossible here, for no one in his senses 
proposed they should begin by giving 
every parish three members, and yet that 
was the essential principle in regard to 
the retirement of a third. If they gave 
to every parish three members at least, 
and to other parishes the proportion they 
ought to have, the effect in his Union 
would be to havea Board of Guardians 
consisting of 114 members. That fact, 
he thought, disposed of that idea alto- 
gether. But they were left in this con- 
dition. The Governmeut proposed that 
one-third should go out, but did not 
propose that one-third of all the parishes 
should go out ; the Government proposed 
that one portion should retire, so that in 
one year the members for a portion of the 
Union—which might be 20, 30 or 40 
miles from the other end of the Union— 
should go on, the members of the central 
portion of the Union, for example, should 
go out the next year, and in the third 
year the other end of the Union should 
have its members retire, and then it was 
gravely and seriously suggested that they 
got in that way continuity. Let them 
suppose that some burning question dis- 
turbed the Union—he did not know what 
it might be, for in his time he had never 
seen, during a quarter of a century of 
public life, any burning question that 
raised much feeling in any of the Unions 
he had had to do with, but he wished the 
Committee to suppose a case. In his 
opinion, if there were any such thing it 
was more likely to arise in connection 
with the sanitary affairs of the Rural Sani- 
tary Authority. It might be that the 
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one-third that went out might be opposed 
to a particular course, whilst the two- 
thirds who remained were in favour of it. 
Those who went out could not add to 
their number, and therefore they were in 
exactly the same position as before, 
although the opinion of the whole Union 
might be with them. Then as to con- 
tinuity, it was suggested that when they 
got the new method of voting there 
would be some sad changes. He knew, 
on the contrary, the same sort of men 
would be elected as were elected at pre- 
sent, and the same sort of policy would 
be carried out. In his district he was 
sure it would not make the difference of 
more than a man or two, and therefore if 
continuity depended on the confidence of 
the voters they would have continuity. 
His experience had been that when a 
man had served on the Board of Guar- 
dians intelligently and had attended to 
his duties, no matter whether he were 
Whig, Radical or Tory, squire or shop- 
keeper, he was approved by the rate- 
payers in 99 cases out of a 100, and so it 
would be in this country so long as 
Englishmen inhabited the land. The ob- 
jection he made to the alternative pro- 
posal of the Government mainly sprang 
from the extension he had been able to 
give to important details in working it 
out. Taking the Sunderland Union— 
and he took it because he happened to 
know it better than any other Union—it 
consisted of a number of parishes. As he 
understood his right hon. Friend, he was 
going to draw two lines through it so as 
to pat certain parishes into each group, 
one of which he would call A, another B, 
and another C; all the Guardians for A 
would come out in 1895, all the Guar- 
dians for B would come out in 1896, and 
all the Guardians for C would come out 
in 1897. Let them see how that would 
work out. First of all, the present con- 
dition of the Union was this : They had 
one parish which returned 16 members, 
another returned six members, another re- 
turned five members, three returned 
two members, and they had one 
which returned four members. He 
thought it would be evident to every 
Member who followed him that as to 
those parishes which returned one mem- 
ber, inasmuch as they were going to leave 
the parish to vote for its member, those 
parishes could only vote once in three 
years. Take the case of parishes that 
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had two members ; the parishes were still 
to vote for the two members ; therefore it 
was clear they could vote the first and the 
second year, but in the third year they 
would have no Guardian to vote for. 
[Cries of *No!”] Necessarily it must 
be so unless they elected two Guardians 
together, and that would make his case 
the stronger, because then in this double 
parish they would vote one year, and for 
two years they would have nothing to do. 
Now let them take the parish that had 
16 members. It was very clear they 
would have to elect five one year, five the 
next year, and six the next year. [An 
hon. MemBer: No, they might elect 
them all in the one year.] His hon. Friend 
suggested they should vote the whole 16 
in one year. [An hon. Memper: No, 
the whole 37.] Certainly that might be 
done, but he presumed the plan of the 
Government would be to divide the 


Union into convenient portions, and if 
they did that they would have all the cost 
and trouble of an election three times in- 
stead of once, and what he would suggest 
to the Government was that they should 
have the elections once in three years, and 
have them altogether throughout the 


Union. But what was to be the plan 
now ? In the Sunderland Division they 
would have the A election of Guardians 
one year, the B election the next year, and 
the C election the following year. Then 
they came to the District Council, 
which was to have an election one year 
in one part of the district, and another 
year if in another part of the district, 
and, therefore, they would have every 
year a series of elections disturbing, 
practically, the whole area, whereas their 
hope had been to have the elections once 
in three years, and so get rid of them. 
But there was another objection to the 
proposal of the Government—namely, 
the question of boundaries. He thought 
his right hon. Friend would find that in 
many parts of the country the diffi- 
culties as to boundaries would be in- 
superable, and still more so as to lists. 
In a borough there was a list prepared in 
wards, but under this plan of the Go- 
vernment the borough would have to be 
divided into sections for the purpose of 
the Guardians election, and, therefore, 
they would have to make the list into 
sections. Guardians voted by parishes, 
boroughs voted by wards which were not 
parishes, and the inevitable effect of the 
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arrangement would be that they would 
have to have in many towns, and pro- 
bably in many country districts, a new 
list; that was to say, more trouble for 
the officials and enormously increased cost 
to the ratepayers. He had followed this 
thing out pretty fully, but it was difficult 
to fight his right hon. Friend, reinforced 
as he unfortunately was by the Leader of 
the Opposition. Nevertheless, the many 
difficulties he saw in this matter, the 
enormous increase of cost and trouble 
that would follow from it, made it so serious 
in his eyes that he should support the 
Amendment, though he was sorry to 
oppose the Government. His own 
judgment was that the scheme the Go- 
vernment proposed would be found to be 
impracticable when they came to deal 
with it in detail, and, as a matter of fact, 
it would not secure the opinion of the 
whole constituency each year upon any 
matter of importance that might arise. 
He hoped that the hon. Baronet opposite 
would press the matter to a Division ; he 
might be defeated to-day, but he would 
certainly meet with his reward, as in 12 
months it would be necessary to intro- 
duce an amending Bill to put the matter 
right. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER did not think 
the Amendment would read or carry out 
the object the hon. Baronet desired ; but, 
at all events, he was quite willing, if the 
Rules of the House permitted, that the 
decision of the Committee should be 
taken on the point. His hon. Friend the 
Member for Sunderland (Mr. Storey) not 
only expressed himself with ability, but 
also with great strength. He could 
assure the hon. Member that, in his 
humble way, he did consider himself to 
be in possession of his senses, and, being 
in possession of his senses, he made this 
deliberate proposal to the Committee 
which the hon. Member said that no man 
in his senses would make. He was 
bound to say, modestly and good- 
humouredly, that he claimed that attribute 
of common sense for himself and the Go- 
vernment he had the honour to represent. 
Having regard to the great ability of the 
Leader of the Opposition, it was a 
very great consolation to him to 
find that when he was charged with 
making a proposal which no man in his 
senses would make, that such a man as 
the Leader of the Opposition was with 
him in the same miserable plight, since 
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the right hon. Gentleman supported the 
Government in this matter. His hon. 
Friend had evidently not considered 
Clause 47. The hon. Member had given 
them the case of Sunderland, and he was 
quite aware that was not an easy case 
to deal with, but he had the greatest con- 
fidence in the capacity of the County 
Council of Durham and the Town 
Council of Sunderland, and he believed 
those Councils were quite able to deal 
with the difficulties the hon. Member had 
pointed out. The hon. Member had put 
before the Committee the difficulties of 
this case. If the hon. Member read the 
first sub-section of Clause 47 he would 
find the Council could deal with 
the number of parishes in Sunderland 
in making their scheme, and he would 
also find in the third sub-section 
the Council could group the parishes 
as it thought proper, and he (Mr. 
Fowler) ventured to think it ought to group 
them, as he thought 16 was too large a 
number forany single area to have of repre- 
sentatives on any Board of Guardians. 
If there was any difficulty he was quite 
sure the Local Government Board would 
be glad to assist in removing it. There 


were difficulties in introducing a reform 


of this character. But the principle of 
the Bill was uniform, and he ventured to 
say was of easy application—namely, 
that there should be in every Union a 
complete change in the Guardians of that 
Union only once in three years. That 
change should not take place altogether, 
but in certain parishes of that Union 
there should be a change in 1895, in 
other parishes in 1896, and in certain 
others in 1897. What his hon. Friend 
meant by boundaries he was at a loss to 
understand. The boundaries would re- 
main as they were and the parishes as 
they were. Under Sub-section 3 the 
County Council was to say what 
parish was to vote in the first 
year, what parish in the second, and 
what parish in the third. The hon. 
Member regarded the whole proposal 
with some scorn as reflecting on his (Mr. 
Fowler’s) administrative capacity. As 
he had said before, he did not wish to 
dogmatise on this question; he put 
before the Committee what the Govern- 
ment regarded as an administrative 
reform, and he attached the greatest im- 
portance to a continuity of administra- 
tion. He did not believe that in future 
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the elections of Boards of Guardians 
would be conducted as they had been in 
the past, and he did not think it right 
that they should be. He thought it 
right that there should be brought to 
bear, as there would be in future, on these 
elections the influence of an intelligent 
mass of public opinion which had not 
hitherto been brought to bear, and it was 
therefore desirable that provision should 
be made against sudden changes of 
policy. He took his stand on the tried 
experience of the Municipalities. He 
knew nobody who had experience of the 
work of Municipalities who would say 
that this system had broken down. It 
worked well, and there never had been 
any abrupt or rapid change in the policy 
of the Municipalities. One of the 
successes of their municipal administration 
had been this continuity of policy. That 
was the ground mainly upon which he 
recommended this change to the Com- 
mittee, and he would venture to submit 
that this question had been very fully 
diseussed on a former Amendment 
Although the question was now techuically 
before the Committee, and although he 
did not wish to limit the discussion, he 
thonght the question had already been 
very fairly threshed out, and he therefore 
asked the Committee to come to a 
decision on the point. 

Mr. W. LONG (Liverpool, West 
Derby) could not agree with the right 
hon. Gentleman that because _ this 
subject had been discussed before 
it was a matter which could be 
altogether dismissed withont any 
further discussion. There were certain 
difficulties to which it was necessary that 
attention should be ealled. He, for his 
part, entirely agreed with the Leader of 
the Opposition in his preference for an 
election for three years, with an annual 
retirement of one-third of the Board. He 
looked upon it as an advantage in the 
direction of continuity of policy, but in 
the proposal for the grouping of parishes 
and for the provision of triennial retire- 
ment in rural districts he saw difficulties 
which had been admirably described by 
the hon. Member for Sunderland, and 
which were real and practical and subt- 
stantial. The Committee, he submitted, 
could not dismiss this question as they 
were invited to do by the President of 
the Local Government Board after a 
short discussion, and on the assurance 
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that what had worked well in the Muni- 
cipalities would of necessity work well 
in the rural Unions. The first principle 
that underlay this practice in boroughs 
was the division of a borough into dis- 
tricts as nearly equal in population and 
characteristics as they could be, so that 
the system of annual eiections by one- 
third became very easy. But the pro- 
posal of the Government with regard to 
the machinery for carrying out this prin- 
ciple was, he thought, most inadequate 
and rather clumsy. As the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sunderland had pointed out in the 
case of the Municipalities, by the retire- 
ment annually of one-third of the Council 
the constituency had an opportunity of 
expressing its opinion as to the action of 
those elected, but that opportunity would 
not exist at all if the scheme of the Go- 
vernment were adopted. Under the 
scheme of the Bill it might be that the 
whole of the Guardians would retire in 
that part of the Union where the electors 
wished that there should be no change, 
while in the other two divisions the rate- 
payers might desire to express their 
opinion on the administration of the 
Board, and would be unable to do so for 
one or two years. Strongly though he 
felt himself in favour of an election for 
three years, with an annual retirement of 
one-third, unless they could amend the 
machinery which was provided by 
Clause 47, he believed that the proposal 
would fail in securing the object which 
the Government themselves had at heart. 
The result of the proposal might be that 
they would have the representatives of 
one area coming out when the constitu- 
ency did not wish for any change, while 
in another area, where those who elected 
the Guardians desired to have some 
opportunity of expressing their opinion 
upon the administration of business, the 
Government practically said they could 
not have such an opportunity for another 
year or two years. The proposal had 
been shown to be absurd, not to be prac- 
ticable, and was condemned on the face 
of it. He believed it would be practi- 
eally impossible for the County Council 
to carry out the duties thrown upon it 
in connection with this proposal before it 
would come into operation. Suppose the 
Bill received the Royal Assent in three 
months, the County Councils would have 
to make themselves acquainted with its 
provisions, and would have to meet to 
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consider them before they could begin to 
make arrangements for carrying them 
out. He could not help thinking 
the Government had tried an_ im- 
possible task in this matter. They 
had tried to assimilate two things 
which were totally dissimilar. The Go- 
vernment had attempted to combine 
in this Bill municipal and non-muni- 
cipal arrangements. It would have 
been wiser to have had nothing to do 
with municipal arrangements, or else to 
have adopted them altogether; and if 
they had chosen to say that the Unions 
should retire'in this system, it would have 
been better to have laid the obligation on 
the County Council of dividing into wards, 
and they would then not have had this 
capricious wholesale retirement of whole 
parts of the Union. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I do not wish 
to interrupt the hou. Gentleman, but that 
is not in the Bill. The hon. Member is 
proceeding entirely on a wrong assump- 
tion of what the Government, do. We 
are not proposing to divide the areas. 


Mr. LONG: It is proposed that each 
of these Unions shall be divided into 
three divisions. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, it was true 
that the Union was to be divided into 
three divisions, and it was to be assumed 
the County Councils would exercise 
common sense in dealing with the Union. 
He should be glad when they came to 
Clause 47 to avail themselves of any light 
which the hon. Member might throw on 
the position. 


Mr. W. LONG should be very glad 
to give the right hon. Gentleman any 
assistance in his power. It was not, 
however, his duty to make these divisions 
clear, that being a duty which rested 
with those who were responsible for the 
Bill. If the right hon. Gentleman made it 
a matter of complaint that they should 
deal with this question now, he would 
point out that the whole essence of the 
question depended upon whether the Go- 
vernment arrangement for division of the 
Unions could be properly made. It was 
impossible to separate Clause 47 from the 
clause they were now discussing. He 
felt that they had pointed out to the 
Government a real and substantial diffi- 
culty in regard to this matter. P 
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Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- ; 
min) said, that he had had upon the 
Paper an Amendment which would have 
secured the re-election of the Guardians 
en masse every thyee years, but he did 
not move it because as it was put down 
it was associated with the cumulative 
vote, and, apart from the cumulative 
vote, he did not hold any clear and 
definite opinion on the subject. He con- 
fessed he had been very much puzzled 
as to how one should decide on this 
question, and he thought they were very 
much apt to be led astray by analogies 
drawn from experiences which were not 
altogether applicable. They had been 
referred to the experience of Municipali- 
ties, and the experience of towns had 
been brought to bear on a problem which, 
for the greater part, was confined to rural 
rather than to town districts, and what 
might be excellent work to these towns 
was not always so excellent and so 
applicable to the country. When they 
passed the Local Government Act of 
1888 the question arose how the County 
Councils should be elected — whether 
they should be elected for three years 
and all the members should go out every 


third year, or whether they should be 
elected for three years and one-third 


should go out annually. It was decided 
that all should be elected every three 
years, and he believed that that had 
worked very well in rural counties. His 
hon. Friend below him (Mr. Storey) said 
“everywhere ;” but he would put it asa 
doubtful question whether in the 
‘Metropolis, which was really a Munici- 
pality, the municipal precedent might 
not have been wisely followed by having 
one-third of the members of the London 
County Council to retire annually. The 
position of Boards of Guardians was 
very different ; he suspected they were 
not free from gusts of opinion sweeping 
away the majority or the whole body ou 
such questions as vaccination and anti- 
vaccination, and it was the possibility of 
that he wished to avoid. On the other 
hand, the advantage of continuity of 
policy might be too dearly purchased by 
the extreme inconvenience of the 
machinery to be adopted. The Com- 
mittee ought to be guided to some extent 
by the action of Boards of Guardians 
themselves, of whom something like 
five-sixths had decided in favour of all 
members retiring triennially. In spite of 
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the strong arguments in favour of con- 
tinuity of policy, he felt bound to sup- 
port the simultaneous retirement and 
election of the whole body. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, the right 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
had appealed to experience on this 
subject. He had pointed out that the 
County Councils were elected for three 
years and were all elected together, and 
he had further pointed out that many 
Boards of Guardians had appealed to the 
Local Government Board for an exten- 
sion of the annual term, and had shown 
their preference for a triennial election 
and the going out of every member. 
Which of them in the face of experience 
would set up a system of which they bad 
no experience? He did not intend to 
undervalue experience, but he thought 
the value of experience had been driven 
too far in the course of these discussions. 
He would follow the example of the 
President of the Local Government 
Bourd and quote the prolonged and great 
experience of Municipal Institutions. It 
was not probable in the case of County 
Councils, with the variety of subjects 
and the complicated issues they had to 
deal with, that there would be gusts of 
passion changing the membership so 
completely as to interfere with continuity 
of policy. But the House had distinctly 
provided for the continuity of policy on 
the County Councils by the organisation 
of Aldermen. There had been a great 
deal of criticism of the system of Alder- 
men. He did not say that it was perfect, 
but it had the great merit of carrying on 
the traditions of one County Council to 
another County Council. In Boards of 
Guardians there were no Aldermen, nor 
anything corresponding to them; and 
therefore the lessons which they proposed 
to get from the County Councils broke 
down. Then there was the other case of 
experience—the case of the Boards of 
Guardians themselves. Within the last 
few days it had been demonstrated—in 
the course of the Debates—that the new 
Boards of Guardians would meet under 
conditions differing widely from the con- 
ditions of old Boards of Guardians which 
would render the experience which we 
had had of the old Boards absolutely 
useless. Having thrown away every 
plan by which continuity might be main- 
tained, surely the Committee might 
adopt the expedient which had worked 
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well in Municipal Councils. He could 
not say whether the machinery for 
carrying out the policy of the Bill 
would work well or not, and they could 
discuss the machinery only on Clause 
47; but the Committee would stultify 
themselves if they voted on this clause 
with reference to the demerits of Clatise 
47. He did not, however, wish to drag 
in Clause 47; but he should feel bound 
to support the Government proposal, as 
it tended to remove some of the objections 
to the Bill, reserving to himself full 
freedom to discuss the machinery for 
carrying out the proposal when Clause 
47 was reached. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE said, they were in 
this unfortunate position: that those 
who had given some attention to the 
subject had not only shown that the 
plan of the Government was unworkable, 
but had failed to suggest any alternative 
plan of their own. After the first 
election, with plenty of time before 
them, it might be possible for them to 
devise some scheme, but he failed to 
see how a scheme was to be devised 
for the first election. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The Guar- 
dians are to be elected by parishes. 

*Str C. W. DILKE said, he meant 
the register. How were they to get 
the register? On the whole, he had 
failed to see how the scheme was to 
be carried into effect, and it was for 
this reason, rather than on the question 
of principle, that he should support the 
hon. Baronet if he went to a Division. 
He would, however, suggest to the 
hon. Baronet to withdraw his Amend- 
ment in favour of the Amendment of 
the right hon. Member for Bodmin, 
lower down on the Paper, which was in 
a much better form. 

Sir F. S. POWELL asked leave to 
withdraw his Amendment in order to 
propose in substitution the words of the 
right hon. Member for Bodmin, which 


were the same in substance. [Cries of 


“No!” ] 

Mr. H. HOBHOUSE pointed out 
that the words the Committee would 
divide on were the words contained in 
the Bill. Those who voted with the 
hon. Baronet would vote for the omission 
of these words, and it really did not make 
any difference, as regarded that Division, 
what words were proposed to be substi- 
tuted. 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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*Sir M. HICKS-BEACH said, he had 
already expressed his opinion on this 
subject, which, unfortunately, was not 
the same as the opinion of his right 
hon. Friend the Leader of the Opposition. 
But he thought that, after what had fallen 
from the hon. Member for West Derby 
and the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the Forest of Dean—perhaps the 
two men in the House who, with all 
respect for the President of the Local 
Government Board, had studied this 
question more than anyone else—it must 
be seen that it was absolutely impossible 
to carry out the Government proposal. 

Str R. TEMPLE said, he had spoken 
before and had given all the reasons he 
could against the Government’s proposal, 
His object in rising now was to allude 
in @ very few words to the theory 
advanced by the Minister in charge of 
the Bill with respect to the experience of 
the School Board of London. If the 
right hon. Gentleman indulged in the 
luxury of making statements which pro- 
voked reply from certain Members, and 
led to the prolongation of the discussion, 
he and not they was responsible. In 
defence of his proposal the right hon. 
Gentleman had said that the working of 
the School Board of London showed 
that, owing to the absence of a provision 
for the annual retirement of a proportion 
of the members, there had been sudden 
and abrupt changes of policy on the 
Board. [ Cries of “ Question !”] 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I rise to Order. 
Is it School Boards or Parish Councils 
we are now discussing ? 

Sir R. TEMPLE said, they were dis- 
cussing the question as to whether there 
should be those annual retirements. The 
right hon. Gentleman quoted certain 
practices of a certain body ; he was reply- 
ing to the right hon. Gentleman, and he 
asserted that he was perfectly in Order. 
The right hon. Gentleman had said that, 
owing to the absence of this provision, 
there had been abrupt changes of policy 
on the School Board of London. He 
denied it. He supposed that what the 
right hon. Gentleman alluded to was the 
constant struggle going on between the 
Progressives and the Moderates as to cer- 
tain expenditure. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : The hon. Gentle- 
man is now going too much into details. 

Str R. TEMPLE said, he would not go 
into details, but he denied the statement 
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of the right hon. Gentleman. If there 
had been these changes of policy on the 
London School Board, why were the 
Moderates taunted by their opponents 
that they had failed to make any change 
and that they preserved the continuity of 
policy ? He hoped he was in Order in 
adding that if he had taken up a few 
minutes of the time of the Committee, it 
was all owing to the Minister in charge 


of the Bill. 
Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 123 ; 
Noes 89.—(Division List, No. 403.) 


Mr. LEES KNOWLES moved to 
add to the clause— 

“(7.) If any casual vacancy in the office of a 

member of a Board of Guardians occurs by 
death, resignation, disqualification, or otherwise, 
such vacancy shall be filled up by the remain- 
ing members of the Board, if a quorum, at a 
special meeting of the Board to be called for 
the purpose.” 
He said, the Amendment would provide 
for a case where a vacancy occurred, say 
within a month of the usual time of elec- 
tion, and would save the expense and 
trouble of an election in the ordinary 
way. The proposal had the support of 
the Select Committee of 1878. 


Amendment proposed, 

To add at the end of the Clause—“ (7.) If any 
casual vacancy in the office of a member of a 
Board of Guariians occurs by death, resigna- 
tion, disqualification, or otherwise, such vacancy 
shall be filled up by the remaining members of 
the Board, if a quorum, at a special meeting of 
the Board to be called for the purpose.”—(CW/r. 
Lees Knowles.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he ad- 
mitted that some power of the kind might 
be necessary, but could not accept the 
Amendment, because if a vacancy 
occurred, say a month after the election, 
a parish might practically be disfran- 
chised for the rest of three years. He 
would see whether the provision con- 
tained in the Act of 1888 could be made 
applicable in this case. That was, that 
where a vacancy occurred within a short 
period of the time of election, that 
vacancy should not be filled up. 

Sir M. HICKS-BEACH said, that 
perhaps the difficulty would be met by 
amending the Amendment. He moved, 
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after “ otherwise” in the Amendment, to 
insert— 

“Within a period of six months before the 
expiry of the term of office of the said member.” 

Commanver BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) said, this would be a useful 
addition to the Amendment. Would it 
not be worth while, in consideriag this 
sub-section, to make a rule that when a 
vacancy on the Guardians occurred 
during the first year of office the new 
election should take place at the end of 
the next year when the parish interested 
was electing Councillors ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he 
did not like toaccept an Amendment of the 
character of that before the Committee 
offhand, although it appeared to be satis- 
factory. It should be considered in con- 
nection with the Act of 1888. He would 
ask the hon. Member to withdraw the 
Amendment on the understanding that 
the Government would insert in the Bill 
similar provisions with reference to these 
elections to those in the Act of 1888. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 13, line 9, to add as a new sub- 
section—* (7.) A Board of Guardians may 
elect a chairman or vice chairman, or both 
from outside their own body, and any chairman 
or vice chairman so elected shall be an ad- 
ditional member of the Board.”—(Mr. H. H. 
Fowler.) 

Question proposed, “ That the Sub- 
section be there added.” 


*Srr M. HICKS-BEACH (Bristol, 
W.): This additional sub-section of 
which the right hon. Gentleman has 
given notice, is the only outcome, so far, 
of the protracted discussions which have 
taken place on the retention or abolition 
of ex officio and nominated Guardians. 
We on this side have endeavoured 
to place our views on this ques- 
tion fairly before tae House and the 
country. We have never contended that 
it is even desirable to- retain the ex officio 
Guardians in their present form. We 
have admitted the anomaly of the exist- 
ing system as fully as the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board himself. When he 
told the Committee of the large number 
of ex officio Guardians in some Unions 
and the small number, or even complete 
deficiency, of such Guardians in others 
we did not question his figures. It is 
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obvious that incourse of time the system 
has become replete with anomalies, and it 
is no wonder that the Government have 
thought it necessary to make some altera- 
tion in it. I would further say that no 
doubt there have been circumstances in 
the present unfortunate position of many 
agricultural districts which have induced 
—nay, have compelled—a large number of 
landowners who formerly took an active 
and prominent share to the greatadvantage 
of everybody in the district in the adminis- 
tration of the Poor Law—an onerous 
and by no means agreeable task—to ab- 
sent themselves from their homes, and to 
cease attendance at the Boards of Guar- 
dians. Therefore, I for one have not 
suggested that it is possible to retain the 
existing system of ex officio Guardians. 
I have suggested that the right hon. 
Gentleman has made a serious mistake in 
abolishing nominated Guardians, because 
it has been conclusively shown that in 
the Metropolis, where the Poor Law 
Board since 1867 has had the power 
and duty of nominating persons to 
sit on the Boards of Guardians in the 
different Unions, the Poor Law adminis- 
tration has been improved and rendered 
more humane by this system ; that all the 
objects which the Legislature had in 


view in 1867 in giving that power to the | 


Local Government Board have been 
amply fulfilled, and that nothing would 
be more wanton than the change proposed 


in thelaw by the Government divesting | vice chairmen of Unions. 


themselves of the power which in 1867 
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right hon. Gentleman has made has 
been that he has added to the original 
proposals of the Bill this Amendment ; 
that a Board of Guardians shall 
be able to elect not only a chair- 
man, but also a vice chairman from out- 
side their own body. I would remind 
the Committee that the right hon. 
Gentleman has never questioned the 
premises on which we have argued. 
He has never questioned that much 
good has been done by ez officio 
and nominated Guardians in the past. 
He has only said in reply, first, that the 
elected Guardians in the future will be 
equally able and economical in their ad- 
ministration (although absolutely the 
contrary was proved in the Metropolis) ; 
and, secondly, that those virtues in 
Poor Law administration, if neglected 
by Beards of Guardians, shall be secured 
in some mysterious and totally inexplic- 
able way by the Orders of the Local 
Government Board. He has never de- 
nied that it would be advisable, if pos- 
sible, to retain elements which have done 
so much for the good administration in 
the past of Boards of Guardians. He 
has met all our proposals for that pur- 
pose with a non possumus. Now, I con- 
tend that the right hon. Gentleman’s 
proposal is an entirely inadequate solu- 
tion of the question. It is true that in 
many cases at present—very many cases 
—ex officio Guardians are chairmen or 
In those 


| eases I think it is by no means improbable 


was found so absolutely necessary, and | 


which had conferred such benefits on the 
poor of the Metropolis. 
our arguments, the right hon. Gentle- 
man carried a provision abolishing nomi- 
nated Guardians also. But, Sir, there is 
one point which over and over again we 
have attempted to press on Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, as a vital part of 
this question, and it is this: that in 
some shape or form there should be a 
power to retain on Boards of Guardians 
those persons and that class of per- 
sons who have, since the enactment of 
the new Poor Law, done such admirable 
_work in guiding the Boards of Guar- 
dians on which they sit towards a 
better, wiser, and more economical ad- 
ministration of the Poor Law. Well, 
we have made various proposals over 
and over again on this subject, and the 
only concession to that view which the 


Sir M. Hicks-Beach 


But in spite of | 


that Boards of Guardians in the future 
will, in order to retain their valuable ser- 
vices in the Unions for which they have 
already done so much, elect those 


| gentlemen to occupy the positions which 





at present they hold. But what security 
have we that anything of the kind will 
be done in future when those gentlemen 
have ceased to hold their positions? Is 
there not every probability that nothing 
of the kind will be done? Is it likely 
that the Boards of Guardians will go 
outside their own body and choose a 
chairman or vice chairman from among 
those who have never had a chance 
of taking any part in the administration 
of the Poor Law _ because _ they 
have not been elected Guardians ? 
The Corporations of our great cities and 
of our small towns have power now to 
elect Mayors from outside their body. 
They never exercise that power except 
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on the occasion of some anticipated Royal 
visit, or something of that kind, when, 
perhaps, they may require the services of 
some neighbouring gentleman who is able 
and willing to spend a large sum of 
money on entertainments. The Secretary 
to the Local Government Board shakes 
his head. I should be glad if he would take 
part in this Debate, and give us in- 
stances in which Corporations on ordinary 
occasions have made these appointments. 

Sir W. FOSTER: I was not shaking 
my head in denial of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s general statement, but of 
the reason he gave for the selection of 
gentlemen from outside to fill the office 
of Mayor. 

Sir M. HICKS-BEACH: I will not 
press the point further ; but it is not very 
likely, I contend, that Guardians will 
go outside their own body and select 
strangers to fill the most prominent and 
honourable positions on the Board. I 
know that proposals have already been 
made with a view to extending the 
operation of the sub-section which 
the right hon. Gentleman has suggested 
to the Committee to add to this 
clause. I confess that, for my 
own part, I should have been glad if, 
instead of proposing this as an additional 
sub-section to the clause, the right hon. 
Gentleman had considered the matter 
further and had brought it up as a new 
clause. Ido not want on this question 
to raise again the issues that have already 
been debated at very considerable length, 
or to occupy the time of the Committee 
by reiterating arguments which so far have 
had so little effect upon the minds of 
Her Majesty’s Government. But I be- 
lieve that the right hon. Gentleman him- 
self is ready to appreciate the services 
rendered in the past by ex officio and 
nominated Guardians, and I believe that 
if he could see a way in which those 
services could be recognised and made 


desirous to meet our views. 
fore, it is in no hostile spirit that I have 
placed on the Paper the Amendments 
which appear there. I do not wish to 
press them now in anything of a 
hostile spirit. I would sooner that the 
Government took a little longer time 
to consider the matter, and would 
endeavour, if they can, to meet us at a 
future stage by making some change in 
the proposed sub-section which would 
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really carry out what I understand to be 
the object which the right hon. Gentle- 
man has in view in placing it upon the 
Paper. The right hon. Gentleman must 
see that there is something to be said 
with regard to the difficulty to which I 
have alluded—namely, that it will be 
practically impossible for those who have 
acted hitherto as ex officio or nominated 
Guardians to turn out those gentlemen 
who have held the place of elected 
Guardians in their parishes. He must 
see that there is some real neces- 
sity for a change in thé Bill in this 
matter. Therefore, Sir, while I have 
thought it my duty to press the matter 
again upon the attention of the right 
hon. Gentleman, 1 do not propose now to 
move the Amendments which I have 
placed upon the Paper. I prefer to raise 
the matter at a later stage, and 
now I will content myself by asking 
the right hon. Gentleman again to con- 
sider this whole question carefully, and 
to give if he can a favourable reception 
to the suggestion which I have made in 
order to meet what I think, the right 
hon. Gentleman must admit, are diffi- 
culties before the elected Board of Guar- 
dians in the future, and also to meet the 
views not only entertained by those who 
deem it their duty to press them upon his 
notice in the Committee, but also most 
strongly felt by gentlemen outside the 
House who have taken throughout their 
lives an active and most useful part in 
the work of Poor Law administration, 
and have even given very little attention 
to Party politics because they are de- 
voted to that work, and whose opinions, I 
will venture to say, cannot safely be 
neglected by any person that has at 
heart the proper administration of the 
Poor Law in this country. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I am sure I 
quite appreciate the spirit in which the 
right hon. Baronet opposite has made 


available in the future he would he most | the remarks he has just delivered to the 


And, there- | 


Committee. I will not go over the 
ground again as to the policy the Go- 
vernment have pursued, on which he is 
rather severe ; but I understand that what 
he suggests is that the Government 
should now consider the proposal he has - 
put on the Paper, and which, I think, is 
the first time a proposal on this subject 
has been made in the course of these 
Debates from the Front Opposition 
Bench. There have been proposals made 
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on the Opposition side which have been 
supported by the Front Bench opposite, 
but I think that no direct proposition has 
emanated from that Bench. 

Commanper BETHELL : Yes, last 
night. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: No; that 
was as to secondary elections and not on 
this question. But the right hon. Gentle- 
man has now put upon the Paper a 
proposal emanating from him in _ his 
position of one of the Leaders of the 
Conservative Party with reference to 
adding two other members in the shape 
of co-optation to the Poor Law Board. 
What I understand the right hon. Gentle- 
man to suggest is that that question 
should not be discussed this evening ; but 
that the Government should undertake, 
as they will do, to give it their careful 
consideration before they express their 
opinion upon it. That, I think, is a course 
which the Government have no reason to 
complain of. I think it is a course they 
ought to adopt. It is due to the right 
hou. Gentleman and his colleagues that 
we should regard every proposal they 
make as resulting from their anxiety to 
solve this problem in the best way it can 
be solved. I therefore hope we shall not 
have a Debate on the subject now, but 
my Amendment will be allowed to stand 
as it is, on the distinct understanding 
that by the time the right hon. Gentle- 
man brings forward his proposals the 
Government will be able to state their 
final decision on the subject. 

Mr. LEES KNOWLES said, he had 
looked very carefully through the Bill, 
but could not find any allusion in it as 
to the length of the term of office of the 
chairman. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: He will retire 
annually, 

Mr. LEES KNOWLES said, he did 
not think there was any statement in the 
Bill to that effect. The chairman might 
he elected from without, and, if so, he 
would not represent an electoral area, 
and would not require re-election. He 
would suggest the insertion, in reference 
to the chairman, of some such words as 
these— 

“Who shall, unless he resigns or becomes dis- 


qualified, continue in office until his successor 
is elected.” 


Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) 


said, he thought it only right that one 
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private Member on the Literal sideshould 
express an opinion upon the very important 
speeches of the right hon. Baronet and 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board in 
which it had been practically intimated 
across the Table that it was proposed to 
accept the principle of the Amendments 
standing in the right hon. Baronet’s 
name. Without entering into the merits 
of the question he (Mr. Channing) 
wished to say most distinctly that the 
President of the Local Government Board 
would have to reckon with a very con- 
siderable amount of criticism on that side 
of the House if, after the long struggle 
that had been maintained in order to 
vindicate the principle of direct election 
of Guardians, that principle was in any 
way surrendered at any stage of the 
Bill. 

Mr. BURNIE (Swansea, Town) cor- 
dially supported the views of the hon. 
Member who had just spoken. He 
could only approve of one way of getting 
on the Boards of Guardians, and that 
was by going direct to the ratepayers. 
He disapproved entirely of the principle 
—which was not democratic—of allow- 
ing people to get into positions of this 
sort by back stairs. He agreed that 
there were many ex officios who had done 
admirable service. Those men, he was 
sure, would only have to go before the 
electors, and they would be promptly 
returned again. He knew it was said 
that in the case of Municipal Councils 
occasionally they went outside to elect 
Mayors. For his own part he had 
always disapproved of that, and had pro- 
tested against it on Municipal Councils. 
He had never known any good result 
from departing from the principle of a 
Municipality electing the Mayor from its 
own body. He did not think any good 
would result in the case of District 
Councils. 

Sir R. PAGET said, he hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board would not 
be dismayed by the two speeches which 
had just been delivered. A very reason- 
able appeal had been made to him to re- 
consider his position with a view to 
making his concession more effective, and 
he (Sir R. Paget) trusted, in the interests 
of the Bill itself, that the conciliatory 
spirit the right hon. Gentleman had dis- 
played might remain uninfluenced by the 
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protests of the right hon. Gentleman's 
followers, for he was sure that the wa, 
out of the present difficulty was by the 
broad path of conciliation. It was quite 
evident that Boards of Guardians would 
not go outside to find two gentlemen to 
fill offices of dignity, and, therefore, un- 
less the suggestion of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bristol was 
adopted there never would be two co- 
opted members of any Board. The offer 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
was, from a practical point of view, 
somewhat illusory, and it would be more 
satisfactory if be would withdraw bis 
new sub-section until he was able to 
announce the views of the Government 
on the suggestion made. 


*Srrm M. HICKS-BEACH said, he 
would appeal to the Committee to adopt 
the advice of the President of the Local 
Government Board, and not to discuss 
the matter further. He thanked the 
right hon. Gentleman for the spirit in 
which he had met the proposal. He 
had not pressed his Amendment for the 
reason that it had only appeared on the 
Paper that day, and the Government, 
therefore, bad had little or no opportunity 
of considering it. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Question proposed “ That the Clause, 
as amended, stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. W. LONG: Before this clause 
is added to the Bill I would say two or 
three words in reference to the position 
we on this side of the House have felt 
bound to take up with regard to the 
inclusion of the Poor Law in this Bill. 
Hon. Gentleman sitting on the Benches 
opposite, during these Debates, have 
said that the action of hon. Members on 
this side of the House has been unfair, 
and actuated by a desire to wreck the 
Bill. That view, as I have said before, 
is not correct. I desire strongly to re- 
peat what I have stated over and over 
again, that we have acted throughout, 
with reference to Clause 19, from no 
desire to postpone the considerati.n of 
this measure as a whole, or to prevent 
the Government extending to parishes 
and districts the form of local govern- 
ment already possessed by the counties. 
In the views we have expressed on this 
question, we have had the support of 
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many gentlemen in the House who speak 
with great authority on these matters, 
but we especially have had the support 
of gentlemen outside the House who 
have devoted the whole of their active 
life to the administration of the Poor 
Law, and who are convinced that this 
change—a change which the Govern- 
ment say is only a change of election— 
will be a change of those who are to 
administer the law, and of the adminis- 
tration itself, which will completely 
alter the principles that have hitherto 
guided Boards of Guardians. The right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board has told us 
over and over again that the principle 
of the great Poor Law of 1834 is to be 
maintained in the future, and the hon. 
Member for Sunderland and others have 
told us that there will be no great 
difference between the new Guardians 
and the old; but everybody who is 
familiar with recent electioneering prac- 
tices in rural districts must know per- 
fectly well that it has become the practice 
not merely to hold out hopes to the 
agricultural labourers on a change in the 
administration, but to indicate that such 
a change ought to be made, and that it 
is desirable, in the interests of the whole 
community, that the whole principle of 
administration should be altered from in- 
door relief to outdoor relief. Everyone 
who is familiar with the rural districts 
knows very well that these statements 
have been made repeatedly, and also 
knows that this question of outdoor 
relief as against indoor relief is brought 
very much to the fore by some politicians 
in rural districts. The hon. Member for 
the Spalding Division shakes his head. 
No doubt he is intimately acquainted 
with the rural districts, and I am glad 
to hear from him that, so far as he is 
concerned, he has heard nothing of this, 
My remarks do not apply to him, but 
they do apply to gentlemen familiar 
with very large portions of the country, 
There is no doubt whatever that the 
temptation to depart from the strict ad- 
ministration of the Poor Law must be a 
very great one indeed, for it is almost 
impossible to put the principle of a 
strict administration of the Poor Law in 
such a form as to make it palatable to 
those who look upon it naturally with 
aversion, and who believe that a more 
generous kind of administration would 
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be better for themselves and others. 
Our honest belief and conviction has 
been that if you change the Boards of 
Guardians, as you propose to change 
them in this Bill, you will undoubtedly 
run very serious risks, and in some 
Unions, at all events, there will be a 
departure from the practice which we 
believe has been a good one for all con- 
cerned. It is because we believe that, and 
represent those who firmly believe it, that 
we have pursued the line which we have 
pursued. When we are blamed for the 
line we have taken I ask the Committee 
to remember that we have this convic- 
tion. When complaint is made that we 
have occupied too much time, I ask the 
Committee to remember what has been 
the attitude of the Government towards 
us. They have found themselves unable, 
owing to their own convictions and those 
of their supporters, to make any con- 
cessions to us, and consequently we have 
not been in the position of opponents 
who find that a portion of that which is 
asked is given, and are, therefore, pre- 
pared to give something in return—under 
protest, and with criticism, but without 
any long fight—something they do not 
believe in. We have been practically 
compelled to submit to a change being 
made in the laws governing the adminis- 
tration of the Poor Law in this country in 
one clause of a Bill, and we have said 
that such a change ought not to have 
been made in this Bill at all. This is 
not the time to make it, and, if 
it were, it should be made in a separate 
measure devoted entirely to the Poor 
Law of the country. We have said 
more than that. We have said that if 
you had taken that course you would not 
only have facilitated the passage of your 
Bill, but you would have been able to 
deal witli the Poor Law in a much more 
satisfactory way than you will now be 
able to deal with it. You are told there is 
nothing to prevent you dealing with the 
Poor Law in another measure, and you 
say—* Look at the history of legislation 
in this House; see the difficulty of 
passing Bills! We have the opportunity 
of dealing with this question now, and 
having got it we will make the best of it. 
If we once lose sight of this clause what 
chance will there be of our ever again 
being able to effect this change?” I 
say there would be a much greater 
chance. ‘The desire for popularising 
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Boards of Guardians would have acted 
as a lever for dealing with classification, 
and changing altogether your workhouse 
system—in a manner pointed out by the 
right hon, Gentleman the Member for 
Halifax in a great speech he made some 
years ago-—I think in 1878, on the intro- 
duction of the County Boards Bill by the 
President of the Local Government 
Board of that day. The right hon. 
Gentleman indicated how desirable it 
would be to enable classification to take 
place and consequent improvement in the 
Poor Law. Not only has this classifica- 
tion not taken place, but if you stereo- 
type your existing system of small 
Unions dependent only on the limited 
area over which they have control and 
power of rating, you may talk about 
classification and improvement, but you 
will never get it. You will be talking 
about that which is a practical impossi- 
bility so long as things remaiu as they 
are. By the action you are taking you 
are making the improvement more difficult 
than it is now. You say there will be 
no difficulty in dealing with this question 
on some future day ; but there will be 
this difficulty : that you will have estab- 
lished these Local Authorities and given 
them this administration, and they them- 
selves will naturally object to having it 
taken away or having it so altered that 
they themselves will either be removed or 
reduced in numbers. This is not the 
proper time for me to trouble the Com- 
mittee with, or the House with, any sug- 
gestions which I might desire to make, 
or which others have made, and which 
find favour with me as to what these 
changes should be ; but I confess I feel— 
speaking as one on this side who takes 
great interest in this question of Local 
Government, and especially in this great 
question of the administration of the 
Poor Law— inclined to complain, when I 
find that allegations are freely made, 
sometimes by those who ought to kuow 
better, as to the action of hon. Gentlemen 
on this side of the House in regard to the 
policy we have followed on Clause 19 
when we know that if it had been em- 
bodied in a separate Bill, as it ought to 
have been, such a change would in dis- 
cussion have occupied as many weeks as 
it has now occupied days. Apprehen- 
sions have been expressed on both sides 
of the House, and the answer of the Go- 
vernment—as to which I am not entitled 
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to complain has always been -—“ You 
complain of that which is not going to 
happen ; you anticipate a danger that wili 
pot arise. We are not attacking adminis- 
tration, but only dealing with adminis- 
trators.” The colleagues of the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board are glad to 
take refuge in that logic. They have 
naturally supported him in carrying out 
this fragment of a policy which they 
wish to see eventually adopted. We, on 
the other hand, believe, as I have said, 
that you are embarking on a dangerous 
course. For my part, I am not in the 
least afraid of the working classes, if 
they can only be familiarised with the 
effects of what they are doing, but I am 
afraid of the working men in districts 
where they have not become familiar 
with the control of the various Societies 
to which reference has been so frequently 
made. It is one of the great misfortunes 
of our small rural districts that they are 
unable to take that active participation 
in the control of many of their own 
Friendly Societies. We know that in 
even the smallest towns a different 
state of things prevails, the working 
classes having a different appreciation 
of the responsibility of managing 
trusts and of seeing that money sub- 
scribed amongst themselves is properly 
spent. In the agricultural villages I 
doubt whether you will find a full 
appreciation of what an unwise adminis- 
tration of the poor rate would mean. 
The Committee knows that the adminis- 
tration of existing Boards of Guardians is 
not by any means perfect. The greatest 
possible variety exists in the way in 
which the Poor Law is administered all 
through the country, yet there is a general 
consensus of Opinion that since 1834 there 
has been an enormous advance in the 
administration of the existing system of 
relief. We believe that the working 
classes have especially benefited thereby, 
aud that a wise administration in the 
interests of all is infinitely preferable to 
a lax administration. If we hold these 
views as strongly as we do, and if we 
believe that we hold them with justice, 
and if we are not only animated by these 
personal convictions, but believe that we 
stand here representing many others who 
have laboured all their lives in this work, 
but are not themselves able to speak in 
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the House, who share our fears—and these 
gentlemen are worthy of credence and 
should have great weight attached to 
their opinions—we ought not to be blamed 
for the course we have taken on Clause 
19. Hon. Gentlemen ought to realise 
that the matter is a great aud important 
one, and they ought to allow that we 
have done uo more than our bounden 
duty in protesting against the inclusion 
in this Bill of the Poor Law or any 
portion of it, and in endeavouring by 
every legitimate means to engraft in the 
Bill Amendments which, if they had 
been carried, would have minimised the 
risks. I say we are justified in raising a 
protest—although, owing to the cireum- 
stances of the time, we cannot make it as 
emphatic as we would like—against the 
passage of a clause which we believe to be 
unnecessary and risky, and which might 
have been omitted altogether without 
any injury to the progress of the District 
Parish Councils Bill. 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) said, he 
desired to make one or two observations 
with regard to this clause as it now stood 
before it was added to the Bill. He 
wished the hon. Member who had just 
sat down to realise that the bulk of men 
on that (the Ministerial) side of the 
House were as keenly anxious as he 
could be that the Poor Law should be 
properly administered. If the hon. Mem- 
ber was unable to take quite the same view 
with regard to ex officio Guardians as 
that held by hon. Members below the 
Gangway on the Ministerial side of the 
House, he should remember what the ex- 
perience vf many of them was. There 
were hon. Members opposite whose ex- 
perience led them to believe in the use- 
fulness of the ex officio element. Well 
and good ; but,on the other hand, he (Mr. 
Storey) and his friends objected to the 
retention of that element, and had found 
that the Poor Law had been admirably 
administered by Boards of Guardians on 
which ex officio members had never 
shown their faces, and therefore they did 
not attach the same importance to the 
presence of those members on the new 
Boards that hon. Members opposite did. 
At the same time, he should like to make 
one observation. He understood that 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Bristol had proposed that the Boards 
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should have power to nominate two 
members other than the chairman and 
vice chairman, and that some pledge had 
been given by the President of the Local 
Government Board that that proposal 
would be considered. What he thought 
about the matter was this: that if they 
gave up the principle of election pure and 
simple it was not worth while quarrelling 
with hon. Gentlemen opposite as to whe- 
ther the two nominated Members should 
be the chairman and vice chairman or 
two ordinary members of the Board. He 
did not imagine it would be proposed that 
the nominated Members were to be the 
chairman and vice chairman and two 
others. [Several hon. MemBers: It 
is proposed.] He hoped not. He 
spoke in the presence of hon. Gentle- 
men who were familiar with Boards 
of Guardians throughout the country, 
and he unhesitatingly said that if the 
numbers of existing Unions were multi- 
plied by two, the product would exceed 
the average number of existing ex officio 
members who attended upon their Boards, 
The right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board had 
made an observation complaining of some- 


thing he (Mr. Storey) had said, but he 
would ask hon. Members sitting around 
him whether they believed he would 
wittingly have been guilty of the dis- 
courtesy of saying that no man in his 
senses would have made this proposal for 


dividing the parishes. If he had said 
anything like it it was not because he 
meant it, but it had fallen from him in 
the exuberance of speech. No one knew 
better than he did the ability of the right 
hon. Gentleman, the interest he took in 
these matters, and the amount of careful 
consideration he must have devoted to 
them. He believed, however, that the 
effect of the Amendment introduced into 
the clause by the President of the Local 
Government Board, directing that the 
parishes in a Union should be divided 
into three groups for the purpose of each 
group electing one-third of the Guardians 
every three years, would be to render it 
impossible for the Bill to come into ope- 
ration in 1894. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Leader of the Opposition was 
always fair and straightforward, but 
if he had been Machiavelli he could 
not have done more good service 
to himself and more disservice to 
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the Government than he did by sup- 
porting this proposal. This matter 
of the lists of voters would make it 
utterly impossible to get to work. The 
right hon. Gentleman, in answer to the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for the 
Forest of Dean, had said that there did 
not need to be any change at the first 
election. Well, if they were going to 
make a re-arrangement under which one- 
third were to retire together they must 
make a change to begin with, for towns 
especially. They must have a list of 
electors. What list were they to have ? 
It could not be the municipal borough 
list alone, because that consisted of house- 
holders only. It was arranged in wards 
which were not coterminous with the 
boundaries of the parishes. Then what 
must they have ? The parish list ? That 
they had ; but when they came to divide 
it into wards, they wanted it the same as 
the list for municipal purposes. It might 
be said that that division could be made 
by cutting up certain streets. Nothing 
of the kind. There was the question of 
owners of property who would have to be 
picked out ; and he would defy the Local 
Authorities to achieve all these things in 
time to have the elections next year. He 
did not say this without a disposition to 
try and falsify his own prophecy. He 
supposed that if there was an enterpris- 
ing County Council in the Kingdom it 
was the County Council of Durham. It 
was a Radical Council,and when it came 
to deal with this Bill he could give the 
Committee his word that it would be as 
expeditious in the exercise of its powers 
as possible. But, honestly, he did not 
believe that, with all their ingenuity, they 
would be able to get the Bill into shape 
for the elections next year. If that was 
the case in Durham did it not show that, 
in the case of County Councils that were 
not well affected towards the Bill and 
who would not expend superfluous 
ingenuity in getting it into working 
order, it would be certain not to come into 
operation next year? He had thought 
that the sensible thing to do was to adopt 
the existing Jaw and custom ; that was to 
say, of triennial elections. They would 
then have had the lists all ready. There 
would have been no trouble in the matter, 
and they would have got along next year 
pleasantly. However, the President of 
the Local Government Board and the 
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majority of the Committee had decided 
against him. All he could say was 
that he did not accept the decision on 
Clause 19 as final in the matter. He did 
not object to the change the right hon. 
Gentleman had made in it, but he could 
not see how, in its present shape, it could 
be immediately operative. Though ad- 
mirable in its declarations it was unwork- 
able in practice, and on that ground he 
was afraid he should have to take a later 
opportunity of asking the House to re- 
consider the matter. 


Mr. RATHBONE (Carnarvonshire, 
Arfon) said, that having given this sub- 
ject the greatest consideration, and worked 
personally as a Guardian for the last 25 
years, he could not agree with his hon. 
Friends near him. He considered him- 
self a much better Democrat than they 
were, for he had much more confidence in 
the power of Democracy than to suppose 
that it could be overpowered by the ad- 
mission of a small minority, which would 
make the representation of the body more 
complete. He thought his hon. Friends 
were making a great mistake. Their 
view was too microscopic. They saw 
only one idea before them in the narrow 
vista of direct representation. He was 
certain that no man who had studied 
Democracy and its effects, not only in 
this country but in others, would say that 
that was true Demoracy or that it was 
wise. Democracy was one of the greatest 
powers, and might be one of the most 
beneficial. They had seen what it might 
be under Washington, and they had seen 
what it might be under General Jackson 
and Buchanan. They had seen how the 
application of the direct vote to a multi- 
plicity of things had taken all real 
power out of the hands of the Democracy, 
and given it into the hands of “ bosses.” 
They had seen extravagance which would 
ruin this country in five years. The 
feeling was now growing in America to 
a ridiculous degree in the opposite direc- 
tion from that in which his hon. Friends 
were going. Real Liberalism was not 
confined to one narrow idea. It had not one 
little Holloway Pill as a panacea for 
every ailment of the body politic. In 
order to make this country great and free, 
and comparatively pure in its electoral 
system, they must take steps to combine 
in the management of public affairs not 
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merely one class, but every class and 
every kind of ability, otherwise they 
would find that by attempting to rely 
only on one class and one mode of elec- 
tion, they would fall, as other De- 
mocracies had fallen, into corruption. He 
spoke in the interest of the whole popula- 
tion. He was no sympathiser with 
capital. He spoke from what he had 
seen among every class, including the 
lowest. He had studied their interests, 
not from above, but working up from the 
bottom. He had done it with a view to 
carrying out those reforms of local go- 
vernment which he thought they might 
well carry out, but which they could not 
earry out if they confined themselves to 
one mode of selection or election. 

Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basing- 
stoke) said, that the Debate had proved 
that this clause was liked ou neither side 
of the House. He himself objected to it, 
principally for the reason that it entirely 
reversed the whole mode of election and 
composition of the Boards of Guardians 
who had to administer Poor Law 
relief. It had never been contended that 
the present Guardians had administered 
this relief badly, and yet they were to be 
abolished. They were told that there 
would be no continuity between one 
Board or another, unless the Guardians 
went out periodically by one-third. But 
that was not the experience of those who 
were acquaiated with the administration 
of the Poor Law. He was both an 
elected and an ex officio Guardian, and 
in the two Unions with which he was 
connected in the last 12 years he could only 
remember one contested election. That 
was to say, there was no contest each 
year, the continuity went on from one 
Board to another, the old members of the 
Board continuing from one Board to 
another. And so he had hoped that, in 
the case of these new District Councils, if 
they had the elections every three years 
—and he quite approved of triennial 
elections—that they should have gone on 
without the constant elections which had 
been prophesied, and of which the right 
hon. Gentleman seemed so afraid. But 
now they heard that the whole Board 
was to be constantly changed by the re- 
tirement of a third at a time. They would 
thus get an entirely new composition of 
the Boards of Guardians, and that was a 
very important consideration when they 
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recollected that the ex officios had been 
abolished. Was it not a fact that in 
most Boards of Guardians in this country 
the ex officios were the most useful, and 
very often the wisest and ablest men on 
the Board ? Only a short time ago the 
Vice President of the Council on Edu- 
cation, speaking on the subject of ex officio 
members, stated that out of 648 Unions 
in the whole country the chairmen of 249 
were ex officios, and the vice chairmen of 
109 were also ex officios, therefore they 
had 358 out of a total of 648 Unions 
where the chairmen and vice chairmen 
were ex officios. ‘That, at any rate, 
proved that the ex officio Guardians 
had received the confidence of the Boards 
of Guardians throughout the country. It 
was, therefore, a retrograde step to 
abolish these geutlemen, who had done 
such good work in the past, and who, 
he was afraid, would not be on the 
District Councils in the future, as they 
would not, in many cases, care to go 
through the trouble and turmoil of acon- 
tested election. He should regard this as 
a great misfortune. Again, the property 
qualification appeared to be abolished 
altogether by this clause. Not only was 
plural voting swept away, but the 
principle of property representation was 
swept away. That was a very im- 
portant point to bear in mind, because on 
these Boards of Guardians the chief 
matter that would have to be discussed 
was the administration of the Poor Law 
by applying the rates in relief thereof. 
He contended that the men who were 
elected on these Boards should be, to a 
great extent, representative of the rate 
payers. The ratepayers were the men 
who had to provide the money for this 
indoor and outdoor relief, and they should 
be thoroughly represented on the Board 
of Guardians and elected to the Boards. 
With regard to outdoor relief, he was 
afraid that in the various parishes the 
elections would take place on this out- 
door relief ery. There were many men, 
like the hon. Gentleman who spoke last, 
who had made the question of the ad- 
ministration of the Poor Law the study 
of their life. There was a great differ- 
ence of opinion on this subject, and all 
who had been Guardians must be aware 
of the great difficulty there was in know- 
ing when to grant and when to withhold 
outdoor relief. Indiscriminate outdoor 
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relief pauperised people, and did more 
harm than good. It was a very difficult 
question, and would be rendered even 
more so by being made the subject of a 
contested election, because one man 
might be run who would promise indis- 
criminate outdoor relief, whilst another 
man who might go on the sound principle 
of saying he would withhold such relief 
in cases where such a step would be 
warranted would be an unpopular candi- 
date. The man who would promise to 
give outdoor relief would be the man who 
would be popular among the electors, for 
they would be the very people who would 
wish for outdoor relief. They would not 
be the ratepayers, who would consider twice 
about granting outdoor relief, because 
they would not wish to pauperise the 
people or increase the rates in their 
respective parishes. The people who 
would be the electors under this Act 
would be the people who would hope to 
get outdoor relief by electing popular 
candidates, whose election, he was afraid, 
might lead to a great scandal in many 
eases. He thought hon. Members, before 
they gave their votes on this clause, 
ought to consider the matter very care- 
fully. Up tothe present time they had 
had their Poor Law administered by 
responsible people, who had done their 
best. He believed that in the majority 
of cases the Guardians had taken 
the very greatest trouble in_ this 
matter, and had given or withheld 
outdoor relief according to their know- 
ledge of human nature, and, at any rate, 
in an independent and thoroughly trust- 
worthy manner. In future they should 
have an entirely new class of men on 
these Boards, and they would be swayed 
by popular opinion. They would be 
elected to go and vote away this money 
in one particular manner, and he was 
afraid the result of the administration 
of the Poor Law would be very much 
worse than it had been. He only hoped 
that these new Boards of Guardians 
would be composed of the very ablest 
men that they could get. Up to the 
present time the great majority of the 
elected Guardians in the county districts 
had been farmers. They were the men 
who knew very well the wants and 
needs of the people in their respective 
localities ; but would there be many 
farmers on the new Boards of Guardia.s ? 
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Were not farmers sometimes thought to 
be hard taskmasters ? and if that was 
the case in these hard times, when they 
could not afford to give the same wages 
that they had hitherto given, did hon. 
Members imagine that the labouring 
classes would vote for farmers being on 
the Boards of Guardians? He thought 
not. There would be a reversal on this 
matter; the farmers would be almost 
eliminated from the new Boards, and in 
their places would be put labourers, who 
would think they could do more for their 
fellow labourers by outdoor relief. If it 
was the fact that by enlarging outdoor 
relief they could improve the condition 
of the labourers he and his friends should 
vote for it. Every man who lived in 
the country would like to improve the 
lot of the labourers; but did- outdoor 
relief do so? Did it not, on the con- 
trary, often pauperise the people, and do 
a great deal more harm than hon. Gen- 
tlemen thought? They knew by ex- 
perience, prior to 1834, what injury was 
caused by the indiscriminate granting of 
outdoor relief. And by whom was that 
indiscriminate outdoor relief given? By 
the farmers, because it saved their 
labour bill. Half the labour of the 
parishes at that time was paid out of 
the outdoor relief, and therefore farmers 
could get labourers at a lower wage. As 
a result, the rates went up—in some 
instances they were as high as 20s. in the 
£1; land became unworkable, and many 
farms became derelict. He hoped under 
the new Boards of Guardians that the 
rates would not be increased to such an 
extent as to make it impossible for far- 
mers or labourers to live on the land. 
What they desired was to get the best 
men on the new Boards of Guardians, 
not men who would think merely about 
their own ends and their own personal 
popularity, but men who would be 
thoroughly honest and independent, and 
actuated with adesire to do the best they 
could with the powers entrusted to them 
by this House. If they went to a 
Division on this clause, he should vote 
against it on the ground that it reversed 
the whole of their Poor Law administra- 
tion ; that it would alter things not for the 
better, but for the worse, and would lead 
to the Boards of Guardians of the future 
not being managed with the same 
economy and the same administrative 
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ability that had characterised their 
managemeut in former days. 


Mr. A. J. WILLIAMS (Glamorgan, 
S.) said, he had not opened his lips 
during all this Debate, nor had he moved 
any Amendment. He could not help 
thinking from all he knew of his con- 
stituents that that line of conduct on his 
part would very much commend itself to 
them, and would probably add a few 
hundreds to his majority. He thought 
they would expedite matters considerably 
if his example were followed more 
generally on both sides of the House, 
He did not intend to detain the Com- 
mittee long on the present occasion. 
He would not express any opinion about 
Parish Councils, though the constituency 
which he represented comprised a great 
agricultural district—the largest agri- 
cultural district in South Wales—con- 
sisting of 84 parishes. He preferred to 
reply to some expressions which had 
been used by the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the West Derby Division of 
Liverpool on the 18th of December. The 
hon. Gentleman indignantly denied the 
statement of the Attorney General that 
the landlords had not shown much con- 
sideration for the farmers ; and said that 
such a statement was disproved by the 
information which had been obtained in 
connection with the elections for the 
County Council. The information which 
he had been able to get in his own dis- 
trict was peculiar. In his own imme- 
diate neighbourhood, since the Local Go- 
vernment Act had been passed, he found 
that squires had not been very forbearing, 
for in no less than three cases they 
stood, and ruthlessly stood against tenant 
farmers. In one case the tenant farmer 
himself was a strong supporter of the 
Tory Party. He was the largest tenant 
farmer in the district, and yet one of the 
local squires determined to oppose him, 
He was glad to say tkat that tenant 
farmer had become a Radical from that 
day, and was now one of his strongest 
supporters. There was another election 
for the County Council about to take 
place in the same Division. Another 
squire had come forward to oppose the 
Radical candidate, who had himself been 
a working labourer, and was now one of 
the ileading agricultural implement 
merchants in the district. He was 
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going down the next day to help in the 
campaign against the squire, and the 
text of what he would say to 
the meetings would be the Debate 
on the 19th clause of the Bill. 
He would enlarge on the length of time 
that had been absorbed in the discussion 
of the clause. The main issue involved 
in the clause was contained in the first 
line, and was whether ex officio Guardians 
should in future be dispensed with or 
not. Upon that one line there had been 
no fewer than 18 Amendments, the dis- 
cussion of which occupied from the 15th 
to the 28th of December. Notwith- 
standing, after the point had been at last 
settled, it had been again raised, and had 
led to great waste of time by the repeti- 
tion of the same arguments over and 
over again. The reason was that the 
Conservative Party had endeavoured by 
every possible device to prevent the 
people from getting full control over the 
expenditure aud administration of their 
own money for the relief of the poor. 
He had listened with great interest to 
the speeches delivered on these Amend- 
ments. He should be the last person in 
the world to suggest that the proposed 


change was not of very great importance 
—indeed, in some respects it was most 
revolutionary ; but he thought he would 
be justified in telling his friends in his 


constituency that the real issue was 
settled on the first Amendment to the 
clause, and that, after that, all the time 
—the days upon days—had been spent 
in repetitions of arguments and 
speeches 


Tue CHAIRMAN : I must eall the 
hon. Gentleman’s attention to the fact 
that he must confine the discussion to 
the clause itself, and not deal with the 
history of the clause. 


Mr. A. J. WILLIAMS said, he 
would endeavour to keep to the clause as 
a whole; still, he thought he might 
draw attention to one or two Amend- 
ments 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber will be out of Order in discussing the 
Amendments. 

Mr. A. J. WILLIAMS said, he 
would not go into the details of the 
clause. That would be doing what he 
objected to in other people. The Com- 
mittee had now got to the last section of 
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the clause. Upon that last section again 
the question of the ex officio principle 
had been raised. Here they had had a 
concession which was the largest the 
Liberal Party could be reasonably ex- 
pected to make 


Sir M. HICKS-BEACH : I rise to 
Order. I would submit that the hon. 
Member does not in the least know the 
Question before the Committee. He is 
under the impression that we are called 
upon to divide on the Question that the 
Amendment of the President of the 
Local Government Board be embodied 
in the clause. 


Tue CHAIRMAN: The only Ques- 
tion is ** That the Clause, as amended, 
stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. A. J. WILLIAMS said, the 
clause as it stood  ineluded the 
Amendment which the President of 
the Local Government Board had 
moved, and he conceived he was _per- 
fectly in Order in discussing that. 
They quite understood what had been 
going on, and he hoped the Government 
would stand firm. The remarks which 
had been made by the hon. Member for 
Sunderland on this subject were perfectly 
true. He hoped they were not going to 
have over again a discussion of all the 
matters which had been already dealt 
with ad nauseam—Poor Law administra- 
tion, property qualification, and plural 
voting—for they did not want any more 
of it. He felt it his duty at this stage 
of the proceedings to venture humbly 
and respectfully to urge upon the Govern- 
ment, whom they were so loyally support- 
ing, that there was a Standing Order, 
which he thought they had too long for- 
borne to put in force, but which he hoped 
the responsible Minister of the Crown 
would, if necessary, apply. 


Sir H. FLETCHER (Sussex, Lewes) 
said, the hon. Member for South Gla- 
morgan began his speech by telling them 
that his action during these Debates 
would probably add several hundred 
votes to his side at the next Election. 
Well, the Opposition would like to see a 
General Election as soon as possible in 
order that the hon. Member’s fond hopes 
might be realised. The hon. Member 
had also told them that to-morrow he 
intended to go down to his constituents 
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and explain Clause 19 to them ; but the 
hon. Member had not said much about it 
during the short time he had occupied 
the attention of the House. He wished, 
however, to devote himself as closely as 
possible to this clause, which they had 
been discussing for the past few days. 
He had listened to nearly the whole of 
the discussion on the clause, because for 
nearly 23 years he had been one of those 
much-abused members of society—an 
ex officio chairman of his Board of 
Guardians. He was not going into the 
question of ex officios being continued 
or not, but he wished to say a few words 
on the general subject. The Committee 
must recollect that the old Boards of 
Guardians, which were now to a certain 
extent to be abolished, had been com- 
posed of elected members who were the 
principal ratepayers or farmers in their 
various parishes, but he had seen during 
the past few years many of those mem- 
bers gradually passing away from their 
places on the Board, some by death, but 
a great many others owing to other cir- 
cumstances. Agricultural depression 
had been one of the main causes why 
farmers who had occupied the position 
of Guardians for many years had been 
obliged to give up their farms. He 
thought he saw now, not only in his own 
Union but in many other Unions, a 
different class coming in to those who 
had hitherto occupied the position of 
Guardians, and under this new arrange- 
ment there was no doubt that still a very 
different class of men would come in. 
The action of the right hon. Gentleman 
in reducing the property qualification to 
£5 would give further opportunities to 
men of a different class in life to come in 
as Guardians. He believed the right 
hon. Gentleman had power—he had said 
so himself—to reduce the qualification to 
a rating of 40s.; but, in his opinion, it 
was low enough at present. The 
danger to be apprehended in future was 
that a person might be elected by the 
popular vote because he happened to be 
the hero of the hour or day for sume 
eause or other, while he might for other 
reasons be totally unfitted to fulfil the 
duties of Guardian. This Bill would 
make a very great change in the ad- 
ministration of all matters connected 
with the Poor Law, and the Opposition 
had simply done their duty in resisting as 
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far as they could a great many of the 
innovations proposed by this clause. The 
word ex officio had been thrown in their 
faces, and they had been asked why they 
did not stand for popular election. Might 
he point out that in many cases where an 
ex officio member had been a regular 
attendant at his Board he would not like 
to displace elected members who had 
takeu an interest in Poor Law matters, 
He should be the last to ask any one of the 
38 elected members on his Board to make 
way for him in order that he might repre- 
sent the parish on that Board. As to the 
qualification of women to sit on Boards 
of Guardians, he might say that two 
ladies had been members of his Board for 
some years, aud they had done their work 
in the most kind, humane, and charitable 
way, and were not led away, as some 
ladies might be, by their tender hearts. 
But if husband and wife were to sit on the 
same Board, which had been suggested by 
the President of the Local Government 
Board the other day, difficulties might 
ensue, and quarrels might arise between 
them if they voted differently upon par- 
ticular measures, and the husband might 
have to go to the wall. Another matter 
in this clause, concerning which he saw 
great difficulties, was the question of 
whether the new Guardians should be 
elected for three years, according to the 
proposal of the right hon. Gentleman, 
and one-third of them go out annually, 
He thought that for many years to come 
it would prove to be almost impossible. 
They were told that there were to be 
three areas in each Union, and one area 
was to come out every year. He would 
like the right hon. Gentleman to inform 
the Committee how the areas were to be 
taken, and which was to go out first, 
beeause the parishes were to be grouped, 
he believed the right hon. Gentleman 
said, geographically. [Mr. H. H. 
Fow.Ler: That is not so.] He was 
glad to hear that, because he thought 
there would be much difficulty. He 
would not, however, go into it now, be- 
cause it would come up on another 
clause ; but he thought he was quite in 
Order in alluding to the question of the 
triennial election of Guardians, with 
one-third going out each year, as 
it was connected with this clause. 
Up to the present they had had annual 
elections of Guardians, and the right 
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hon, Gentleman the Member for Bristol 
(Sir M. Hicks-Beach) said that he, for 
one, thought it almost better to continue 
that mode of election in the future. 
Well, he entirely agreed with his right 
hon. Friend. Judging from his own 
experience, it had worked well in the 
past, and he was certain that with one- 
third of the body of Guardians going out 
each year, there would be many contests 
for the office, and great expense would 
be imposed on the parishes and the rate- 
payers. Hon. Members opposite had 
alluded to contests for the places on the 
Boards of Guardians, but he could say 
that during the past 15 years he had only 
had in his Union one contest amongst the 
rural Guardians, and that was the case 
of his vice-chairman. It was, as the 
case referred to by the hon. Member for 
South Glamorgan (Mr. A. J. Williams), 
a contest between a tenant farmer and a 
squire. On this occasion the tenant- 
farmer beat the squire, and he believed 
the hon. Member said, when making his 
little joke, that his friend was formerly a 
Tory, but was now a Radical. In the 


case to which he (Sir H. Fletcher) 
referred, it was quite the reverse; the 


tenant-farmer was a Conservative, the 
squire was a Radical, and now the squire 
had become a good Unionist. He had 
now made his slight protest against this 
Clause 19, and he had done it in what he 
believed to be in the interests of his 
colleagues on the Board of Guardians. He 
felt sure that when the time came 
difficulties would arise that were not seen 
by the right hon. Gentleman at the 
present time. No one knew better than 
he did that the administration of the Poor 
Law was a difficult task, but this was a 
radical change, and one he felt that 
would not be of the great benefit 
the Government at the present time 
supposed. 


Mr. LEES KNOWLES said, there 
were a great many points on this par- 
ticular clause to which one would naturally 
wish to draw attention. He thought 
the speech they had heard from the hon, 
Member for South Glamorganshire (Mr. 
A. J. Williams) was a most remarkable 
one. The hon. Member said he was 
about to address a meeting to-morrow, 
and that the text of his speech would be 
Clause 19. He could wish that the hon. 
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Member would deliver to the meeting to- 
morrow the speech he had delivered to- 
night on this clause, or, if not, that he would 
allow one of his (Mr. Lees Knowles) hon, 
Friends sitting around him—and he was 
sure there were many who would be glad 
of theopportunity—to help him in address- 
ing the meeting. The hon. Member said 
they wished to prevent the people from 
getting control over their own money, 
He was sure that was far from the wish 
of any hon. Member on that side of the 
House. W hat they desired was this: that 
those who payed the piper should call 
the tune; that those who paid the rates 
should have the chief voice in the dis- 
tribution of the rates. There were 
many points to which one might allude 
on this Clause 19, but he thought that a 
great, if not the greatest, misfortune was, 
that under this Clause 19 in future there 
was to be no ex officio or nominated 
Guardians. Against the majority of the 
other side he would have no chance 
with the Amendment which he had on 
the Paper, and which he had hoped to 
be able to move; but by that Amend- 
ment he proposed that gentlemen 
who were now ex officio or nominated 
Guardians, so long as they remained 
qualified as Guardians, should continue 
to act. When the hon. Member for 
South Glamorgan (Mr. A. J. Williams) 
attacked plural voting, voting by proxy, 
and the ex officio Guardians, he seemed 
to have forgotten the fact that all these 
were the creations of his own Party ; 
they were established in 1834 by the 
Radical Party, and not by the Conser- 
vative Party, and therefore, in de- 
fending the ex officio Guardians, they 
were defending the creation by the hon. 
Member’s own Party. He regarded 
these ex officio Guardians as of great 
value; they were a small number of 
gentlemen who had given valuable 
assistance and advice, and who afforded 
a temporary safeguard against lavish ex- 
penditure, and it seemed to him at the 
present time they were acting in rather 
a graceless way in discarding them so 
roughly, forgetful of their past services ; 
it seemed to him they were tossing them 
on one side as they might toss a 
squeezed orange—they had got all 
the good out of them that they could, 
and now they were to be suddenly 
rejected. There was no allegation 
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of past mismanagement; there was 
no allegation of neglect—no allegation 
of past misconduct on the part of the 
ex officio Guardians. They were ap- 
pointed, in the first instance, by the 
Party opposite—and he was sure at the 
present time they recognised the past 
wisdom of the Party opposite—because 
they were presumably acquainted with 
the law. They were men of education, 
men of property ; they lived in the places 
where they acted; they were familiar 
with Poor Law relief ; they were a perma- 
nent element on these Boards of Guar- 
dians, and they acted as a sort of balance 
against those Guardians elected from 
year to year. Moreover, they had ample 
time to give to the discharge of their 
duties. They gave their time in 
fulfilment of that work which they 
looked upon as a duty, and _ before 
the Committee which sat in 1878 to in- 
quire into the whole of this subject 
evidence was given which showed that 
those Guardians who had served with 
ex officio Guardians were the backbone 
of the Boards of Guardians. It had 
been stated that in some cases the 


ex officio Guardians had not attended as 


regularly as they might otherwise have 
done; but the probable reason for this was 
that, not being able to guide the Boards 
of which they were members, they were 
not disposed to waste their time by 
attendance. On the other hand, in those 
cases where ex officios had been elected 
chairmen of Boards of Guardians they 
had rendered such service that their 
services had been specially recognised in 
the Bill by the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, who had made provision 
for the retention of these gentlemen 
where it was the wish of the Board 
to retain their services. With the 
adoption of the principle of “One Man 
One Vote,” he thought there would be 
an inducement for the ex officio Guardians 
to attend more regularly. What they 
feared was that without the ex officio 
element there might in the future be 
extravagance as regarded outdoor relief. 
They must remember that it was 
proposed under this Bill to do away 
with almost all qualification and 
to introduce the principle of “ One Man 
One Vote.” A man might bea ratepayer 
or he might not bea ratepayer ; he might 
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be rated at £250 a year or he might be a 
lodger paying his 2s. a week and not a 
farthing to the rates, and yet they were 
all to be on the same footing, and one 
was afraid that when the voting was 
carried so low as that there might be a 
temptation to be lavish in the distribution 
of outdoor relief. They knew that 
recently the President of the Local Go- 
vernmeut Board had issued a Circular to 
Local Authorities in which he suggested 
that temporary outdoor relief should be 
given to able-bodied men. That proposal 
had created quite a flutter. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: 
outdoor relief. 

Mr. LEES KNOWLES said, it 
seemed to him that, for the sake of 
argument, work in this case was prac- 
tically the same thing as outdoor relief. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER : It was issued 
not to the Boards of Guardians, but to the 
Local Authorities. 


Mr.LEES KNOWLES said, he spoke 
of Local Authorities, but he should have 
been glad to see 


*Tue CHAIRMAN : That is not the 
Question before the Committee ; the Ques- 
tion is, “That the Clause, as amended, 
stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. LEES KNOWLES said, he was 
showing that this clause abolished ex 
officio Guardians, whom they looked upon 
as a protection in regard to expenditure, 
and what they were afraid of was that in 
the future there would be lavish expen- 
diture in the matter of outdoor relief. 
That was the aim of his argument, and 
what he pointed out was that the right 
hon. Gentleman had issued this Circular. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
That Circular is not issued to the Boards 
of Guardians, and in my opinion is not 
material to this subject. 

Mr. LEES KNOWLES 
would merely point out that a 
his; who was a member of a 
Guardians, had published with 
to this Circular 

THe CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
That has nothing to do with the Question 
before the Committee. I must really 
ask the hon. and learned Gentleman to 
keep to the subject. 


Work, not 


said, he 
friend of 
Board of 
reference 
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Mr. LEES KNOWLES said, he 
he would not further allude to the Cir- 
cular, but he would point out that the ten- 
dency of the present policy of the Local 
Government Board was to encourage fur- 
ther expenditure in the matter of outdoor 
relief. His friend, who was a member of a 
Board of Guardians, wrote to say that the 
present policy of the Local Government 
Board threatened to undo the uphill 
work of the last 20 years. In reference 
to the Marylebone Union, his friend said 
that in 1871 there were 1,874 persons in 
receipt of outdoor relief, and in 1891 
there were 317, and the number had since 
sunk to 186, Thus, in the last 20 years the 
expenditure upon outdoor relief had 
greatly decreased, and his friend went on 
to say 

Tue CHAIRMAN: That is not 
material to this clause; I have already 
pointed out to the hon. Member the 
question of outdoor relief and indoor re- 
lief is not material to this clause, but that 
so far as the clause deals with ea officio 
Guardians he is in Order. 

Mr. LEES KNOWLES said, in that 


case his point was that he thought the 


abolition of the ex officio Guardians was 


a matter of serious import, because 
the ex officio Guardians had _ pre- 
vented lavish expenditure, and if they 
had not attended so regularly as they 
might have done in _ the past, 
there was now an _ inducement for 
them to attend more regularly 
in the future. The ew officio Guardians 
control the expenditure. He would 
not have it unduly controlled ; but, 
there should be regulations with 
regard to the expenditure in order 
that it might not be too lavishly and im- 
properly made. He protested generally 
against this clause, and particularly 
against this abolition of the ex officio 
Guardians. 


*Mr. EVERETT (Suffolk, Wood- 
bridge) desired to say only a very few 
words now that they were about, as he 
hoped, to add this clause to the Bill, and 
he was sure when they had done that 
there would be a very widespread 
feeling of satisfaction among the people. 
They (the Liberals) promised the people 
at the General Election that they would 
do what they could to bring local 
government to every cottage door, and if 
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they had made an exception in respect to 
that part of local government in which 
the peasantry took the liveliest in- 
terest they would have been most bit- 
terly disappomted. They were now 
about to raise the Board of Guar- 
dians up to the high level of 
municipal life. He confessed that he 
had listened with surprise, and almost 
with shame, to some of the objections 
which had been raised to this course. 
No Member had been able to point to 
a single sphere of government in 
which the introduction of the popu- 
lar method of election had _ re- 
sulted in retrogression, and not in the 
purification of administration. Reference 
had been made to the miseries which 
were endured before the new Poor Law 
was passed, and hon. Members on the 
Conservative side appeared to apprehend 
a renewal of those evils, but they for- 
got that those evils arose under what 
was not a popular system of administra- 
tion at all, that was the arbitrary power 
of Magistrates at that time in regard to 
the Poor Law. A reformed and popu- 
larly-elected Parliament made it one of 
its first duties to reform the Poor Law, 
and the abuses soon disappeared. What 
they were doing now was simply to 
carry still further the popular principle 
which reformed the Poor Law. He 
believed that the effect of the clause 
would be to further humanise and im- 
prove the administration of the Poor 
Law. He congratulated the President 
of the Local Government Board on the 
fact that this great reforming clause was 
about to be added to the Bill. 


Srr R. TEMPLE desired to join his 
protest to that of his hon. Colleagues 
against this clause as a whole, and he 
did so now, he thought, for the fourth 
time in obedience, as he considered, to 
the mandate he had received from the 
electors who had sent him there. One 
of the hon. Members who had spoken 
seemed to think that the Poor Law 
Guardians who would be interfered with 
or displaced by this clause were, perhaps, 
in some parts of the country falling off. 
In his division of Surrey, however, they 
were still strong, still popular, still re- 
spected, and still effective, and his friends 
feared that by this clause a number of 
good men would be displaced who had 
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given satisfaction to their countrymen ; 
that the grand system which had grown 
up now for two generations or more 
would be broken up, and that there would 
probably be a certain amount of extrava- 
gance under this clause. But this 
extravagance would not be the worst 

rt of it, because if it should occur it 
would be followed by demoralisation, and 
it was that they were more afraid of than 
the expenditure of the money. It was 
the moral rather than the financial evil 
which they apprehended. The Govern- 
ment had rejected the propositions which 
had been made in favour of plural voting 
and cumulative voting. As to the con- 
cessions, of course they were thankful for 
that which related to lady Guardians ; but 
the other concessions, such as that they 
had just voted apon, they regarded as 
nominal and almost worthless. Finally, 
they protested against the doctrine that 
this was merely a change of trustees, 
and would not affect the trust. They 
said that both went together, and that 
if they altered the position of the trustees, 
who were the Guardians, then they must 
alter the position of the trust—namely, 
the Poor Law relief; therefore, this 
clause was not admissible in a Bill of 
this kind which related to Parish Coun- 
cils, and ought not to be taken up except 
as part of a comprehensive consideration 
of the whole of the Poor Law system. 
On these grounds he desired, firmly but 
respectfully, to add his protest against 
this clause, and to warn the Government 
that it would be opposed by him and his 
friends, both inside and outside that 
House, to the bitterest end. 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON, in op- 
posing the clause, said the right hon. 
Gentleman in charge of the Bill had 
often assured them that what he desired 
above all things was to support the 
principle of what was called the 
new Poor Law. That was exactly 
what he (Mr. Stanley Leighton) and 
his friends desired to do, and they had 
pointed out over and over again that 
what the Poor Law Commissioners and 
the supporters of the new law approved 
of was a Board of Guardians which did 
not depend wholly or entirely upon 
elections. They knew that public and 
popular election was a good thing, but 
they did not believe that it could always 
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and invariably produce the result which 
they desired. It was in order to support 
these principles of the new Poor Law 
that they (the Opposition) had been 
struggling during the last few days ; it 
was on these grounds that he felt himself 
bound by his duty towards his con- 
stituents and his own sentiments with 
regard to the management of the Poor 
Law on this last occasion on which the 
opportunity would be afforded to make 
his protest against the clause as it stood. 
The clause destroyed the principle upon 
which the Poor Law rested. The pillar 
upon which the Poor Law rested was 
the new constitution of the Boards of 
Guardians. That constitution, as was 
pointed out by the Poor Law Com- 
missioners, was to give representation to 
the tenants and to confer an influence in 
the distribution of the rates on the owner 
in some degree proportionate to his 
interest in the right administration of the 
law. But how did the principle find 
itself worked out in this clause ? It was 
wholly ignored. The Commissioners went 
on to say— 

“The principle being that while adequate 
means are provided by law to compel the per- 
formance of all the Act requires, the actual 
administration shall be entrusted to and con- 
trolled by those whose interest it is that more 
than the law requires shall not be granted.” 
The President of the Local Government 
Board had over and over again told them 
that he himself, and not the Boards 
of Guardians—the Local Government 
Board and not the Local Board of Guar- 
dians—was to be the real administrator 
of the trust of the Poor Law. This new 
change had been made without con- 
sideration and without inquiry. He 
defied the right hon. Gentleman to bring 
forward the opinion of any men who had 
for a long time been engaged in adminis- 
tering the Poor Law in support of the 
Government’s proposals. He defied him 
to bring forward the Report of any 
Commissioner in support of the Govern- 
ment’s scheme. On the contrary, the 
published Reports of all the old Com- 
missioners had been unanimously in 
favour of the existing arrangement which 
this clause profoundly altered, and not a 
single one of the Poor Law Inspectors 
could be found to approve the .change. 
The clause was utterly irrelevant and 
unnecessary to a Parish Councils Bill. 
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It had been dragged in without neces- | 
sity, and had prolonged their pro-| 
ceedings without any adequate advan- | 
tage. It was a retrograde measure, | 
and it barred the door to future | 
reform. Those who had long interested | 
themselves in Poor Law reform had all | 
endeavoured to move in the direction of | 
the classification of workhouses and in | 
throwing over a larger space the payment | 
of rates and of drawing up within counties 
rather than in Unions a great deal of the 
administration of the Poor Law. These | 
were matters which would be of vital 
importance to the administration of 
indoor relief, but the proposal of the 
Government barred the way to those re-_ 
forms which all interested in the proper 
administration of the Poor Law had 
endeavoured to bring about. Moreover, 
this clause almost excluded the chance of 
farmers being placed upon the Boards of 
Guardians, or at all events it jeopardised 
the position of the farmers. Instead of 
the unity and simplicity they had all 
hoped to gain by the Local Government 
Bill they found that this measure would 
introduce all sorts of difficulties, and by 
creating not one area for Poor Law ad- 


ministration, buttwo areas made up of the 
urban and the rural districts, they would 


be confronted with a serious obstacle. 
The Member for Sunderland had told 
them that such a plan would be totally | 
unworkable, and that alone would be 
sufficient to make them vote against the 
clause. He believed the clause would 
operate harshly on the poor, and it might 
even have the effect of lowering their 
wages. At any rate, he knew it was a 
clause which had been carried by a 
political majority of Members whose con- | 
stituencies were utterly uninterested in | 
the Bill. 

*Mr. STEPHENS was understood to 
ask whether the present system of sur- 
charging Guardians for any errors in ad- | 
ministration was to be retained. As an | 
elected Guardian he had been surcharged 
a good many times, and he thought it 
was very interesting to know whether, if 
the property qualification was to be 
abolished, that method of administration 
would be retained. He believed their 
forefathers in their wisdom had a definite 
object in view ; not thatof electing persons 
for the mere reason that they had greater | 


means than others, but in order to get | 


Mr. Stanley Leighton 


| the 
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hold of persons who could give com- 
pensation to the ratepayers if they made 
default of duty in any way or refused to 
serve. The old records showed that fines 
of heavy amounts had been imposed upon 
those who declined to serve or were 
guilty of some default in the discharge of 
their duty. Perhaps he might say that 


_ however anxious they might be to sup- 


port the new Poor Law, he did not think 
the state of things before 1834 ought 
ever to be used to fend off any enlarge- 
ment of popular control. The facts 
would not bear that interpretation. It 
would be found that all the matters to 
which the great waste and extravagance 
were to be attributed were really not put 
in force at all by the parishes and never 
came into existence until long after paro- 
chial administration was utterly over- 
thrown by Gilbert's Act, the Act of 1782. 
He was in favour of a small area where 
those who had the distribution of outdoor 
relief could realise the consequences of 
what they were doing. He hoped the 
concession now in contemplation by the 
Government would be made. 

Mr. FISHER (Fulham), in rising for 
the first time to protest against this 
clause, he must say that having listened 
almost throughout the entire Debate, he 
was struck with the singular failure on 
the part of the Government to make out 
a case for any such reform as they now 
proposed. He was himself in favour, on 
many grounds, of Parish Councils, and he 
thought a case had been made out for 
some new system of local government in 
our parishes. But whilst he had 
listened for many weary days and nights 
to these Debates, he had never dis- 
covered any sound argument for altering 
the present state of things as regarded 
Poor Law administration. There were, 
perhaps, many parochial reforms which 


might be introduced into the Poor Law, 


and which might well be made the sub- 
ject of a separate Bill, but as regarded 
administration of the Poor Law 
itself, he had not seen or heard any evi- 
dence that the state of things that was 
about to be established would be likely 
to benefit the districts for which it 
was sought to establish it. The hon. 
Member for Sunderland, in a very crafty 
Amendment he moved the previous night 
—which was accepted in part by the Go- 
vernment, and which probably would 
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not have been accepted if it had been | very soon have a system by which no 
moved by the hon. Member for Salford | voluntary work would be undertaken at 
—said that he moved that Amendment | all, and by which they would have an 
on two grounds—namely, of economy and agitation for the payment of all those 
the diminution of elections. But the | who did voluntary work of any kind ; by 
whole of this new clause must operate , County Councillors, District Councillors, 


| 


against economy. The one class of 
people who were interested in economy 
were the ex officeo Guardians, and if 
they were abolished and did not seek 
re-election, as they probably would 
not care to do, the very men who 
were interested more than anyone iu 
keeping down the rates would not be 
on these Boards. If the people over 
these small areas could realise that they 
themselves could be hard hit by an in- 
crease of rates they would be willing to 
trust them, but the difficulty was to bring 
home this knowledge to them, just as it 





and Members of Boards of Guardians. 
In such circumstances it did not lie 
in the mouths of hon. Members 
opposite to use this cry of economy. 
Then, as to the multiplication of elections, 
he thought that was one of the great 
evils. One might think from what they 
were doing that they were election-mad. 
They would have elections for Parish 
Councils, District Councils, and County 
Councils. He believed the Party opposite 
would, if they could, set up a School 
Board in every parish, and at this rate it 
would be one of the duties of the County 


was almost impossible to bring home to | Councils to increase the accommodation 
the people represented in the Imperial | in lunatic asylums for those driven mad 


Parliament the fact that they would 
suffer by a large increase in the Income 
Tax. It was for that reason, almost as 


the principal reason, that he was per- | 


sonally opposed to this new arrange- | 


ment. He contended that under the 
proposal of the Government they would 
not have those elected as Guardians who 
would be interested in keeping down the 
rates, and to keep down the rates was in 
the interest of the poorest people them- 
selves if they could only be per- 
suaded of it. He would have been 
glad to have welcomed the argu- 
ments of the hon. Member for Sunder- 
derland if he did not know he was one 
of those who had always supported every 
single extension of local franchise, which 
had been the most expensive possibly of 
a popular character, and he could not 
help thinking the time was coming when 
the Party opposite would be led to sup- 
port not only payment of Members of 
Parliament 


*THe CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
That is not material to the clause, and I 
hope the hon. Member will confine him- 
self to the clause. 


Mr. FISHER was very sorry his sen- 
tence had been cut short, for it would 
have been seen that what he was about 
to say was in Order. It was, that if they 
sought some new system such as this, 
got rid of the ex officio Guardians, and 
had all the Guardians elected, they would 





by ever-recurring elections. The greatest 
evil of all, however, was the tendency to 


| get rid of the services of country gentle- 


men, to drive them from the position of 
usefulness they had so long occupied, or 
to put them to every possible inconveni- 
ence in the discharge of the duties they 
had so efficiently performed. No case 
had been made out for the proposed 
change, and it was one that would 
greatly increase the difficulties of agri- 
culture, whose burdens it was the 
common desire of all to lighten as far as 
possible. 

Mr. W. AMBROSE (Middlesex, 
Harrow) said, he was opposed to the 
clause in toto. He had waited for an 
opportunity in order that he might state 
his objections. Every Amendment that 
had been proposed had been more or less 
in the nature of an alternative, and, 
therefore, open to objection. The clause 
proposed the abolition of ex officios, and 
it dealt with the mode of election and 
the qualifications of elected Guardians. 
The first question he would ask was— 
What had all this to do with local go- 
vernment ? The Poor Law was quite a 
different thing from local government. 
It was a question by itself—another 
branch of the question—and did not come 
in connection with the ordinary affairs of 
local government. The Bill professed to 
deal with local government in England 
and Wales, and it did seem to him ques- 
tionable whether a clause of this kind 
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properly found a place in it. . The right | to ascertain the ground upon which he 
hon. Gentleman the President of the | had proceeded in discussing an Amend- 
Local Government Board attempted to, ment which had been moved to the effect 
justify the clause, and he would like to | that certain County Councillors should 
examine some of the reasons he adduced | become ex officio Guardians. How did 
in favour of it. The right hon. Gentleman | the right hon. Gentleman deal with that 
had not shown any justification for the | proposal? He said there was no con- 
destruction of the ex officio element. nection between the duties of the County 
He did not even attempt for a moment to Council and those of the Guardians. 
establish acase ; hedid notattempttoshow | Then he (Mr. Ambrose) would ask how 
that it was necessary for the purposesof re- | it was that the right hon. Gentleman 
construction and for thesakeof uniformity. | proposed to put these outside duties on 
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In extending a local government system 
Parliament gave Local Boards to urban 
districts ; but in dealing with rural dis- 
tricts it apparently felt that it would be 
too much to have a separate authority for 
each, and so, for convenience sake, it 
adopted Boards of Guardians and made 
them Rural Sanitary Authorities. If 
this clause was negatived, as he hoped it 
would be, he should be prepared to pro- | 
pose a clause providing that the Guar- | 
dians should have nothing to do with 
the Rural Sanitary Authority. The right | 
hon. Gentleman was not consistent in his | 
attitude upon this question, and he would | 
point out to him that he would have in- | 
terference by the Boards in matters that | 
did not concern them at all. That would | 
be an anomaly. He ventured to submit | 
that there were distinct objections to 
combining the two functions. One was 
the importance of the Poor Law itself, 
and the impossibility of the Guardians 
doing work beyond that which came to 
them under that law. Anyone who had 
experience of Boards of Guardians would 
know that it would be too much for 
them to undertake any additional duty. 
But there was an even stronger objec- 
tion—that they would have every ques- 
tion of local government mixed up with | 
questions of Poor Law. So that at the 
elections questions of this character 
would be raised, having nothing what- 
ever to do with Poor Law administra- 
tion, and the electoral machinery would 
be in the one set of hands, and these 
people would control the election of 
Guardians, not on Poor Law questions, 
but on others. Even Members of this 
House would be subject to this machinery. 
He thought there was no evidence that 
the change proposed would be for the 
benefit of the poor, and he thought the 
right hon. Gentleman had admitted that 
so far as he had gone. It was difficult 











Mr. W. Ambrose 


| the Guardians, duties that did not belong 


to them at all? He had had the honour 
of listening to the right hon. Gentleman 
on many occasions, and he admired his 
courtesy and fairness, and he acknow- 
ledged that his services in the cause of 
local government would make his name 
remembered by all who were interested 
in it—and they all were interested. But 
he had never heard the right hon. Gen- 
tleman condemn his own Bill as he did 
in dealing with this clause. He had 
made a retrograde movement, and he did 
not think it would be pretended that the 
change was one calculated to improve 
their system of local government. 

Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min) said, he was unwilling that this 
clause should be added to the Bill with- 
out his saying a word or two by way of 
expressing his opinion upon the questions 
which it raised. He would intrude upon 
the Committee as briefly as possible. He 
recognised the justice of the Chairman’s 
ruling regarding the discussion of the 
clause—that the clause was confined to 
the administration of the Poor Law. It 
was true that the clause did not touch 
the subject-matter of the Poor Law. It 
merely reformed the body now charged 
locally with the administration of 
Poor Law relief. But was it possible to 
over-estimate the importance of the 
character of a body charged with such a 
function ? He admitted that when the 
conditions of a trust were strictly defined 
a change in the persons composing the 
administrative body was of comparatively 
small importance. But, in respect of the 
Poor Law how wide was the discretion 
of the administrative body ? If they 
wanted evidence of that they had only to 
look round the country and see the 
diversities of administration that pre- 
vailed. He would take as a special 
illustration of the way in which bad 
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administration might bring a population | 
into a state of degradation, and might | 
require a most vigorous and unusual effort 
to redeem them from the gulf into which 
they had slipped, the action taken in | 
reference to the Poor Law administration 
in the East End of London 26 years ago, 
when power was granted to the President | 
of the Local Government Board to | 
nominate Guardians in that district in| 
consequence of the laxity inthe granting of | 
relief and the extravagance of the | 
popularly-elected Guardians. [An hon. | 
MemBer: No!] He was speaking of 

the period before 1867. The policy that 

had been adopted rescued those Unions 

from the conditions to which they were 

reduced 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., 
What was the franchise then ? 


Mr. COURTNEY said, what pre- 
vailed then prevailed now. There had been 
a great development in the administration 
of the Poor Law since 1834; and they | 
had goue a long way from the ideas of | 
the original Commissioners. He had | 
no particular prejudice with respect to | 
the bodies now charged with the adminis- | 
tration of the Poor Law which would | 
deter him from examining their con- | 
stitution and engaging in ‘their reform. 


Mid) : 


He had never had any affection for ex | 


officio Guardians, who, as a body, had 
shown their appreciation of their 
duties by abstaining from attending. 
But they had always found on Poor 
Law Boards one or two scattered units 
who had been there as ex officio mem- 
bers, who had led and directed their own 
Boards, and whose influence had made 
itself felt not only in their own Unions, 
but in neighbouring Unions to the ad- 
vantage of Poor Law administration, 
which had improved and developed from 
1834 to the present time. The hon. 
Member for the Oswestry Division was 
a gentleman who was a conspicuous 
example of one who had rendered ser- 
vices such as he had in mind ; the hon. 
Member for Carnarvon was another, and 
Mr. Albert Pell was another conspicuous 
Member of the class to which he referred, 
The presence of men like these on Poor 
Law Boards did not prove that all 
ex officios who had attended had been 
useful additional members, but they did 
show that by a different process to 


| reached before. 


| 


| jected because, inserting the clause as 
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popular election persons had been 
brought on the Boards who had saved 


‘them from faults which they might 
‘easily have committed, and had raised 


the standard of independence among the 
poor to a higher level than it had ever 
This was why—with- 
out any prejudice in favour of ex officios, 
but from a knowledge of what they had 
done—he regretted the total absence 
from the clause, as it now passed from 
them, of any machinery for insuring that 
Poor Law Boards in future should con- 
tain persons who would make the Boards 
representative in the fullest sense, and 
secure those elements of character, ex- 
| perience, integrity, and independence 
| which, he feared, would not always be 
obtained by the process of pupular elec- 
|tion. These were the reasons why, 
without any prejudice in favour of 
ex officios or plural voting, he objected 
to the clause as it stood. He also ob- 


now framed in the Bill, they would 
retard rather than promote that reform 
and reconsideration of the Poor Law for 
| which the times were ripe. Happily, 
there was now going on—and had been 
going on for some time—a movement in 
this direction. Conferences had been 
held, general and local, showing a most 
praiseworthy spirit and sincere desire to 
amend the Poor Law in all its branches 
and administration, and to raise up the 
character of the labouring poor, and to 
make the people of the country more 
thrifty and independent, and more free 
from the fatal tendency to rely on public 
assistance. There had been discordant 
opinions expressed, and excellent sug- 
gestions had been made, showing that the 
time was ripe for careful inquiry and 
organised effort to bring out the results 
of recent experience in a true scheme for 
the administration of the Poor Law in 
the future. The treatment of the sick and 
of the aged, the treatment of children, 
which was one of the most important 
branches of the Poor Law, and the 
classification of inmates so as to 
enable the poor houses in one vicinity 
to combine together and reorganise their 
administration were subjects which were 
ripe for inquiry and settlement ; but he 
feared that by the present legislation they 
were putting obstacles in the way of these 
matters being dealt with satisfactorily, 
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and strengthening the separation of the 
different Unions. He hoped the neces- 
sary reforms would be secured in spite of 
these obstacles, but they would have to 
be obtained under greater difficulty, and 
with a larger expenditure of time and 
labour through the steps they were now 
taking. Moreover, the hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down had shown that 
this unfortunate clause, which so rashly 
interfered with a subject so important, 
was totally unnecessary. It might have 





been detached from the Bill without any 
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framers of that law? It was, that the 
acceptance of public relief was at the 
best a misfortune, at the worst a social 
offence. Was that principle a popular 
principle to-day ? Was it not rather 
that the acceptance of relief was perhaps 
a necessary part of the organisation of 
our public life, in so far as it reached 
the extent that all should accept it 
when they arrived at a_ certain 
age. If that was the principle which 
was to operate in public elections, 
and which was to animate the adminis- 


difficulty, leaving the measure a perfect | trative bodies in the future, then 
and complete scheme for the re-organisa-| whatever might be done by the 
tion of the local government of the| Local Government Board, however 
country. If the clause was struck out | strict the regulations, it would be found 
now they might go on and complete the | that the administration of the Poor Law 
District Councils. It would not make | would go back to something like what it 
the slightest change in the Bill; but the! was before the great reform of our 
Poor Law Guardians would remain | grandfathers’ time, and the degradation 
charged with their original functions, and | of the moral standard of independence 
no more, whilst the sanitary and other | of working men, from which they were 
functions which had been accumulated on | never absolutely free, would be in great 
them would be charged upon the Dis-| peril of being reproduced now as it was 
trict Councils. The clause could be} then. They were not free from the faults 
taken out without great dislocation of | or the virtues of their forefathers. They 
the Bil!. It was unnecessary to the | ran so closely together that they might 
measure, and could be removed without | find under the guise of virtues faults 


any tearing of the measure asunder or | repeated which those forefathers unwit- 


considerable difficulty. It had been tingly committed, and which had brought 
said that the administration of the Poor | about a position from which they with 
Law by freely elected bodies would | difficulty escaped. He had only one 
result in a more rigid observance of the | more thing to add, and that was this. He 
principles of the law ; but he could uot | thought the experiment now being tried 
understand how anyone who followed | was unparalleled in any civilised country. 
the current of public opinion on these | He did not know that they would find 
matters could entertain that view. The | anywhere, whether on the Continent of 
arguments which had been submitted to Europe or in America, the administration 
the Committee in the course of the dis-| of the Poor Law and public relief 


cussion of the clause had appeared to 
him to have no reference to the conclu- 
sion sought to be built upon it. They | 
had been told that the managers of the | 
different Friendly Societies administered | 
their funds rigidly, and no doubt that | 
was true; but the position of those | 
managers was entirely different from | 
that of persons popularly elected, who | 
would be charged with the administra- 
tion of funds contributed by the public. 
Did they not see at the present moment 
a movement in the Metropolis and the 
country which was altogether antagonis- 
tic to the main principles of the Poor 
Law as reformed in 1834? What, if 
one might put it in a sentence, was the 
principal idea which governed the 


Mr. Courtney 


assigned to a body elected by the method 
contemplated in this clause. In France 
the body which discharged these functions 
was not so elected. The Guardians of 
the Poor in the States of New England 
were not so appointed, nor did he know 
that even in the Australian Colonies they 
would find a parallel to the suggestion 
contained in the clause. Here they had, 
as far as he knew, for the first time, the 
suggestion that the administration of the 
Poor Law should be assigned to a body 
elected by mere majorities of masses of 
popular electors, without any safeguard 
in the body so elected, without any safe- 
guard that there would be found in it a 
free element—without any safeguard that 
they would find in it any of those 
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individuals upon whose presence the 
sound administration of the Poor Law for 
the last 60 years had depended, who by 
character, by independence, and by the 
power of realising not merely the 
immediate consequences of benevolence, 
but the future and ultimate consequences 
of their action, had been able to save the 
persons committed to their charge from 
the evils into which they too easily 
slipped and with which they were con- 
tinually exposed. He apologised to the 
Committee for detaining them on this 
important subject ; but having in view the 
absolutely unnecessary character of the 
clause, and the unparalleled character of 
the machinery, looking at the momentous 
issues which depended upon the true 
administration of this branch of the Poor 
Law, he could not allow this clause to 
be adopted without entering once more 
his protest against it. 

CotonEL KENYON-SLANEY 
(Shropshire, Newport) said, that when 
this Bill was first proposed for their con- 
sideration he had regarded it with a 
sincere desire to see it become an 
accomplished fact ; but when he came to 


look through its various provisions his 
thoughts naturally centred on Clause 19, 
and he was filled with apprehension and 


distrust. He had advocated on many 
public platforms the improvement of the 
Poor Law system by classification in 
workhouses and in other directions, and 
it was because he feared this clause would 
lead to the postponement of such improve- 
ments that he deplored its introduction 
into the measure. He took it that the 
measure was nothing at all if it was not 
a practical, workmanlike, businesslike, 
Bill. They did not want to introduce 
much of sentiment or theory into it. 
They all desired to see economy in 
these matters, so long as it was 
combined with good administration, but 
here was a change of system. They 
must be able to show that it was an im- 
provement ; but in the matter of economy 
they did not say the system they were 
destroying had been extravagant. All 
they could say was that the new one 
they were setting up would not be an 
extravagant one. So far as economy 
went, they were not going to gain any- 
thing. The only chance was that they 
would not be worse off. The next point 
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was that they should have a continuous 
system of administration of the Poor 
Law. Well, they had that continuous 
system under their old management. 
They could not get it more continuous 
under the new Amendment, and they 
stood a very good chance of making it a 
system of fits and starts instead of one 
of continuous level administration. There- 
fore, so far as that point was concerned, 
they were changing the certainty of good 
administration and a coutinuous system 
for the possibility of a creaky and un- 
continuous system. The next point was 
that anyone who believed in Poor Law 
at all wished to have a perfectly fearless 
and impartial administration of the Poor 
Law. By the confession of the sternest 
critics on the other side of the House 
they had hitherto had a fearless and im- 
partial administration. Could they im- 
prove it under their new system? All 
they could say was that they sincerely 
hoped that it would be as good, but they 
did not know that it would be, and they 
did not expect that it could be better. 
Therefore, whether as regarded economy, 
continuity, or fearless and impartial 
administration, the Government and its 
supporters did not pretend that they 
were going to improve the existing sys- 
tem ; all they hoped was that that which 
they were about to set up would be as 
good as that which they were taking 
down. Therefore, from a practical point 
of view, he did not see that they had 
set out any good reason for this change. 
But an important point was whether on the 
Boards they had the representation which 
they wished to see. He took no excep- 
tion to the arguments which had been 
adduced on that point. They had been 
fair and worthy of the occasion, and 
worthy of the best answer the Opposition 
hal been able to give. The question, 
therefore, was whether the new elective 
representation which was to take the 
place of the old system would be a prac- 
tical improvement upon it in the interests 
of the country and the localities that had 
to be represented. They were told that 
the present ex officio members would 
stand again, and, being elected, would 
bring the same capacity and power to 
bear upon these questions that they had 
brought to bear hitherto. He was not 
certain of that. He was not quite sure 
that in the rural districts—for it was in 
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those alone that in these days of falling 
rents and greater difficulties, when the 
squires’ houses were standing empty by 
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the score and the tenauts’ houses by the | 
dozen, they would see the readiness on the | 


part of the class who had hitherto been ex 
officios to seek election that some hon. 
Members opposite seemed to anticipate. 
If the ex officios had failed he should be 
glad to see them swept away. But that 
was not the allegation. ‘They had done 
their duty well, and as au hon. Member 
on the Opposition side had said, like a 
squeezed orange they were going 
to be thrown away. If they were 
of no use let them go. If tbe time of 
usefulness of the ex officio Guardians had 
expired by all means let them go, but he 
certainly thought that, considering the 
way in which they had admittedly dis- 
charged those duties, they might have 
been more generously treated in the course 
of the Debate. Some hon. Members had 
spoken of them in disparaging terms, and 
it was strange that now that the Magis- 
trates were about to be deprived of their 
ex officio duties they did not see the 
same readiness on the part of those hon. 
Members to compete for the Magistracy 
that they so extravagantly exhibited a 
short time back. Hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site used this argument: the re-awaken- 
ing of a genuine lively interest in self- 
government throughout the rural districts 
which at present lay dormant if it had 
any existence at all. He himself should 
join in the satisfaction of hon. Members 
opposite if any such re-awakening 
occurred. Those who were practical 
minded amongst them, however sanguine 
they might be, must be content to wait 
for a longish process of years before they 
saw this interest of the rural population 
become lively and real. It was true it 
could not become lively and real if it had 
not an awakening and a beginning, and 
if this change was an awakening and a 
beginning he, for one, would be glad to 
welcome it. But, on the whole, had the 
Government been able to put forward 
any real reason for this enormous change 
which they proposed to effect in the 
administration of the Poor Law? They 
were not, apparently, going to improve 
the economy of administration, the con- 
tinuous sytem, or the good representation 
that appertained to the present Poor 
Law government. It seemed to him, 
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therefore, that the alteration contemplated 
by this Clause 19 was gratuitous and un- 
necessary. He feared that the measure 
as it stood was a crude and an ill-digested 
attempt at unnecessary legislation, and it 
had been brought forward by a Govern- 
ment who were sacrificing the substance 
of a good administration of the Poor 
Law in order to secure the shadow of 
democratic advance. He thought the 
exchange of the one for the other a very 
unsatisfactory reason for attempting that 
which would cause an upset in an 
administration which on the whole had 
worked well. These were the reasons 
which would make it necessary and in- 
cumbent on him to vote against the 
clause. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have beer 
present and have taken part in many 
Debates in this House—Debates on the 


result of which have depended the fates 
of Governments and the destinies of great 
Parties in the State, but I do not believe 
that any Debate has ever occurred in this 
House—at all events, in my time—which 
might be more pregnant of consequences 
—I fear evil consequences—to the com- 
munity than the one in which we are now 
engaged. Certainly no one would guess 
that from the appearance which the Com- 
mittee presents at the present moment. 
We sit here a wearied Assembly. [An 
hon. Memper: No, no.] An _ hon. 
Member denies that. He may be en- 
dowed with a better constitution than 
most of us; but we sit here for the most 
part—with a few happy exceptions—a 
wearied Assembly very few in number, 
and certainly a very inadequate repre- 
sentation of the Commons of England. 
And yet we are engaged in deciding, as I 
am well convinced, a problem, which 
ought to tax the whole energies of the 
House, after the fullest inquiry and most 
careful investigation, before we venture 
upon a decision which will be fruitful for 
good or evil for many generations to 
come. I am well aware that the Go- 
vernment take the view that in intro- 
ducing this measure they are but nibbling 
on the fringe of a great subject, and that 
the clause they have introduced and 
gratuitously shovelled into the middle of 
this Bill is one which does not touch the 
essence or central principle of the Poor 
Law. But the whole of the essence of 
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the Poor Law consists in its administra- 
tion, and the mode of the administration 
must depend upon the machinery by 
which it is to be carried out, and any 
Bill which revolutionises that machinery 
from top to bottom must be described, 
however it may appear on the surface of 
the Bill, as a revolutionary measure. Now, 
under what circumstances do we attempt 
to carry out this gigantic task ? I have 
already alluded to the character of the 
attendance in the House—a character 
equally marked on the other side as on 
this. In both cases we find that many of 
those most qualified to assist the Com- 
mittee by reason of their residence, their 
habit, and their education, and who are 
most conversant with all the problems 
raised by the Poor Law, are absent, and 
are necessarily absent. Can we wonder 
with the House of Commons sitting 11 
months out of the 12, and when they are 
asked to decide these problems in the 
middle of Christmas week, that such 
should be the result ? If we have been 
hampered as a representative Assembly 
by the circumstances uader which we 
meet, no less are we hampered by the 
fact that we have not obtained from the 


Government any adequate information 
which might guide us in coming toa 
decision on this all-important question. 
On every previous occasion on which it 
has been attempted to deal with the Poor 
Law we have been aided by an inquiry 
by a Commission on the subject, and yet 


a Government which cannot touch the 
question of old age pensions or the treat- 
ment of the aged poor without a Commis- 
sion have blindly plunged into attempting 
to effect an enormous change in the Poor 
Law administration without an inquiry, 
without taking the trouble to inform 
themselves of the difficulty of the posi- 
tion or giving us the least chance of 
informing ourselves. Sir, I do not 
think that so grave a responsibility as this 
has ever been taken upon their shoulders 
by a responsible Administration in so 
light a spirit ; and we have no right to 
expect that legislative efforts of this kind 
will, in practice, obtain a greater measure 
of success than as a matter of fact they 
deserve. If I come to consider, not merely 
the circumstances under which this House 
meets, not merely the information at our 
command, but also the spirit in which the 
Government themselves have met us, I 
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confess that my gloomy anticipations are 
only darkened by the contemplation of 
the facts presented. I have known many 
Governments dealing with many diffi- 
cult questions, but I have never knowna 
Government dealing with a question as 
difficult, who showed a more obstinate re- 
sistance and amore settled determination, 
whether right or wrong, that, at all 
events, no concession should be made to 
the Opposition. I think that is an un- 
fortunate spirit in which to discuss a pro- 
blem of this kind, for let the Committee 
recollect that this is not a question upon 
which a Party should be divided or 
which should form a natural subject of 
controversy between the two sides of the 
House. Some hon. Gentlemen have 
talked as if the Conservative or Unionist 
Party had some special privilege to main- 
tain in connection with the administration 
of the Poor Law or some interest to serve 
in seeing that the law was administered 
in a judicious spirit. But nothing could 
be further from the truth. This is 
not a question of a Party; it 
is not a question of privilege ; it is 
not a question of the rich against the 
poor; it is not a question of the classes 
against the masses of Unionist against 
Separatist. This is a question upon 
which, if we only knew our own interests, 
every man would have but one object in 
view, and would have but little difference 
of opinion as to the instruments he should 
choose by which those objects should be 
obtained. I have heard this matter 
argued as if it were a mere question of 
ex officio Guardians. No one, however, 
so far as I know, cares one farthing about 
the privileges given to ex officio Guar- 
dians, except solely in so far as they may 
assist the proper administration of the 
law. What, I would ask, does a man get 
in the way of power, privilege, or 
authority!by the fact that, being a Magis- 
trate, he may attend the Board of 
Guardians? Such a man gets nothing ; 
but, in cases where he attends, the 
country gets much. This is not a ques- 
tion of privilege, but a question solely of 
Poor Law administration, and what I say 
of ex officios I say also of plural voting, 
though I am not now going to argue that. 
If I did I might give reasons which I 
think could be urged with great force 
why those who try rash and foolish ex- 
periments and interfere with a method of 
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election which, however antagonistic it | 
may be to prevalent theories, has worked | 
well in the past should recollect that if | 
any voice has been raised in this House | 
it has, again, not been upon a question of | 
Party against Party, of Unionist against | 
Separatist, of rich against poor, of class | 
against class, but it has been simply and | 
solely a question of Poor Law adminis- 

tration, in which rich and poor, truly, are 

both interested, but in which the poor are | 
interested even more than the rich. And | 
what is the result? The result is that 
wherever, throughout the whole country, 
you find a man who has devoted his time, 
his money, and all that he holds | 
dear, who has sacrificed many _per- | 
sonal interests and conveniences to | 
the administration of the Poor Law, that ! 
man, for certain, looks with dismay at the 
experiment which the Government are | 
now trying. I challenge the Govern- | 
ment, I challenge the occupants of the 

Treasury Bench to find one man of the | 
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work if I did not believe such to be the 
ease in the long run. But you must not, 
however, put too great a strain upon a ma- 
chine, however good—[“ Hear, hear !”] 
—and Jet me further remind hon. Mem- 
bers who cheer that remark, and who 
seem to think that English good sense 
will get over every difficulty, that men 
have to learn their business before they 
can perform it. I do not deny that every 
class in this country is capable of learn- 
ing its business ; I do not deny that the 
lesson has been learnt by being burnt 
into them by painful experience, that the 


| electorate may then be able to bear the 


burden without discredit. I do not deny 
that, but I would remind the Committee 
that the people who are capable of learn- 
ing lessons are also capable of forgetting 
them. How completely we have for- 
gotten the great lessons which have been 
driven into us and which compelled us to 
adopt the Poor Law Act! So it may 
be, I am afraid, in the future. We shall 


class I have described—one man like Mr. | find, no doubt, in the future that here and 
Albert Pell, for example, whom I refer | there, in this or that parish, they will 
to because his name has been mentioned | try the experiment of outdoor relief. 
before, who has really made enormous | The rates will increase. The burden on 
personal sacrifices in the cause of Poor | the local ratepayer will be augmented, 
and the demoralisation of the people will 
be increased pari passu. The lesson will 
your experiment with apprehension. | be learnt by slow and painful degrees ; 
Those men may be wrong in the view! and the inhabitants of that district will 
they take on this subject. All prophets, drag themselves out of the mire of 
even the most inspired, may be wrong on | pauperism into which they have been 
this matter, but these men are the best | plunged by their own reckless act, and 
and most disinterested judges, and they | for a space they will pursue a more 
are unanimous in condemning your ex- | wholesome policy. But, again, the lesson 
periment. Yet you put them aside as if | is sure to be forgotten. A new genera- 
they did not exist. You have ignored | ration will arise to whom the old fallacies 
their opinions, trampled on their warn-| of Poor Law administration will com- 
ings, and poured contempt on their advice. | mend themselves as they commended 
Again, I say I cannot conceive the spirit | themselves to their forefathers ; and the 
in which the Government have plunged | same weary circle will be repeated with 
into this insane experiment against all| the same disastrous consequences. I 
the advice that has been tendered to them | may be unduly apprehensive. [‘‘ Hear, 


Law administration—I challenge you to 
find one such man who does not look at | 


both from within and without the Office 
over which the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site presides, and the still greater amount 
of advice they might have obtained. I am 
told that, in the opinion of many gentle- 
men, the natural good sense of the people 
of this country, however you might order 
them or manipulate them in regard to 
their electoral machinery, is so great that 
the result is certain to be good. Well, 
Sir, I should not have the courage to go 
through all the many labours of political 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 





-hear!”] I hear the hon. Member for 


Battersea, who is more sanguine than I 
am, cheer that observation. I would 
point out to him that the experiment is 
of a character which, if he will look at 
it in the dry light of reason, hardly 
deserves to succeed. What is the ex- 
periment? The experiment is not to 
make those who vote the relief pay 
for the relief, but to enable those who 
receive the relief, or whose relations 
may receive the relief, to impose the 
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cost upon a small class. That is not 
the casein the towns, I admit. I fully 
believe that you might to-morrow with 
perfect impunity hand over to the Town 
Councils or some similar bodies in our 
great Municipalities the whole adminis- 
tration of the Poor Law. I do not 
think there would be any tendency in 
those places to misuse the powers given. 
But let the hon. Member for Battersea 
call up in imagination the condition of a 
rural district, owned by, perhaps, one or 
two men, and farmed, perhaps, by half a 
dozen ; in which the two who own and 
the half-dozen who farm pay every single 
penny of the rates, and yet will be out- 
voted as ten to one by those whose rela- 
tions may possibly receive the relief, and 
who may themselves look forward to 
receiving the full benefit of outdoor 
relief. I am as sanguine about the nature 
of Englishmen as the hon. Member for 
Battersea, but I think he will admit that 
as long as human nature—even English 
human nature—is what it is, you will be 
throwing a temptation upon these men 
to misuse the powers which you grant ; 
and you have only yourselves to blame if 
it should unhappily turn out that their 
virtue is not of so high a temper as we 
all hope it to be. I do not put it higher 
than that. I only say that your experi- 
ment is rash and unnecessary. It is an 
experiment undertaken without adequate 
information. It is an experiment con- 
sidered in the House of Commons utterly 
incapable, in the special circumstances, 
of doing its duty in the discussion 
of the question; and it is an ex- 
periment, therefore, which, if it suc- 
ceeds at all, will do that which its 
initiators have no right to expect. For 
my own part, I most earnestly trust that 
my forecasts and somewhat gloomy an- 
ticipations may prove wholly erroneous. 
I have fought this clause in no Party 
spirit ; and I make the speech which I 
now make in no Party spirit. But I do 
feel that I should look back upon to- 
night’s Debate with the sense that I had 
not done my duty in a very critical period 
of my country’s history if I had not taken 
this opportunity of saying that, as far as 
I am concerned, I will not be responsible 
by anything that I do or say to encourage 
the Government in the reckless course 
which they appear absolutely determined 
to pursue, When you, Mr. Chairman, 
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put the Question, “That this Clause stand 
part of the Bill,” I shall give my most 
hearty vote that it be excluded from a 
measure in which, as far as I can see, 
it has no logical place whatever, and 
from which it might be perfectly well 
left out without in any way marring the 
symmetry of the scheme which the Go- 
vernment have presented. 


Mr. ACLAND: The right hon, 
Gentleman began his speech by saying 
that he looked upon this day as possibly 
pregnant with evil consequences for the 
country. He added that no one would 
guess it from the state of the House at 
the present moment. That state of things 
may be owing to the fact that this is the 
seventh day on which we have been en- 
gaged in discussing this particular clause. 
We have heard so many arguments for 
and against the policy of the Govern- 
ment that I believe they are entirely ex- 
hausted. But I wish to say one or two 
final words as to the reasons which make 
me believe that, so far from doing injury 
to the administration of the Poor Law, 
we should be doing it a much more 
serious injury if we left out of a Bill like 
this the whole administrative part of the 
question, and left the present administra- 
tion of the Poor Law exactly as it now 
is. The right hon. Gentleman says he 
believes that if the administration of the 
Poor Law were in the hands of the Town 
Councils in our towns the work would be 
pretty well done; so that his fears are 
mainly connected with the rural part of 
this question. If we had left the ques- 
tion entirely alone we should have left, 
especially in the rural districts, the Poor 
Law system in a condition which would 
make it especially a target to be shot at 
by all kinds of reformers who believe in 
the various popular reforms tending to a 
fuller representative Government which 
has gradually taken place during the past 
few years. We should have left it in 
this condition, that while we removed 
from the Guardians their work in connec 
tion with sanitation and much else thet 
is connected with the welfare of the 
people in the country parishes, the Poor 
Law alone would be left in this position 
—with a large body of ex officio Guar- 
dians, many of whom seldom or never 
attend the Boards; with Boards elected 
upon a plural vote, which practically 
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gives the agricultural labourer very little 
to say in the election of Guardians ; and 
with a voting- paper system, instead of 
the ballot, which has practically led to 
the fact that the people have been very 
little consulted as to the kind of Guardians 
they desire to have or desire not to have. 
I say without hesitation, to have left the 
Poor Law administration of this country 
in that condition would have been to 
leave it open to more dangerous attacks 
than ours from those very reformers you 
are afraid of. Again, in all local govern- 
ment work in the rural districts—and I 
do not agree with the hon. Member for 
Harrow that this is no part of local 
government work—one of the great things 
you have toset before you is simplification ; 
and one of the objects of this Bill is sim- 
plification in the matter of elections and 
the work done by popular representatives. 
Therefore we make district councils and 
rural boards the same body, and we give 
them two kinds of work to do—the ad- 
ministration of the Poor Law and all that 
is connected with sanitary work. In 
such a case it is surely better that the 
whole of them should be elected jointly, 
with both these purposes in view. The 


Member for West Derby (Mr. Long), 
who takes a warm interest in the im- 
provement of our Poor Law administra- 
tion, and has a genuine sympathy with 
the poor, is afraid that what we are 
doing will lead to reckless expenditure, 
and will bar the door against improve- 


ment. I do not believe anything of the 
kind. I believe that, elected as these 
men will be, we shall find among them a 
real desire to do justice to the poor in the 
best way, and that there will be the same 
kind of improvement in administration 
as we found in London after the election 
of the London County Council. [Laugh- 
ter.] Hon. Gentlemen may laugh. The 
London County Council is always a butt 
at which a few hon. Members opposite 
are always inclined to laugh ; but, for 
my own part, I take a very different view 
of their work, and, considering the short 
time it has been in existence, I believe it 
has set as fine an example of administra- 
tive work as any body we have ever had. 
I do not believe, as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman who has just spoken appears to 
believe, that we shall have parishes 
which will go in for reckless outdoor 
relief, aud which, as has been said, will 
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ultimately have to drag themselves out 
of the mire in order to get back to ade- 
quate and good administration. I have 
sat on Boards of Guardians, and from 
my experience I have never realised any- 
thing of what we have heard as to what 
the Guardians of the future are going to 
be--I never realised that I and my 
fellow-Guardians were so much above 
our ordinary fellow-men as we appear to 
be. It seems that because we are abolish- 
ing ex officios and doing away with 
the plural vote, we shall get a totally 
different human nature in these Boards 
of Guardians, and that men who have 
devoted themselves with the greatest 
self-sacrifice to the Publie Service will be 
shut out of public life. In my opinion, 
as far as good administrators are con- 
cerned, we no more put them aside than 
the people of this country, under a popu- 
lar system of election, has put aside 
country gentlemen who would make good 
Members of this House. Then we are 
told that if the kind of persons who will 
be elected under the Bill are alone to 
control Poor Law administration, we 
shall be in danger of getting back to the 
state of things which existed before 1834. 
I see no reason why we should expect any 
such thing. If we watch all the various 
forms of popular administration, we 
shall see in the main a steady improve- 
ment. Hon. Gentlemen seem to assume 
that the voters will, at some time or 
other, think that they or their relations 
will want outdoor relief, and _ that, 
although they may not be a majority, 
they will begin a policy of voting out- 
door relief in the widest possible manner. 
I see no reason to anticipate that at all. 
A great deal has been said about 
economy, but there is a true economy 
and a false economy. The methods of 
Poor Law administration on some Boards 
of Guardians have been, in my opinion, 
very false economy. The whole ques- 
tion of the treatment of the old is a ques- 
tion of great importance. We have had 
some figures by way of testing the ad- 
ministration of the Poor Law in con- 
nection with outdoor relief, but 
figures are very misleading. You must 
consider the different circumstances of 
different parts of the country, the propor- 
tion of old people in districts which are 
old and in districts which are new 
and growing, an various other questions 
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as to the relative conditions of Boards of 
Guardians before you can apply any 
reasonable test of what is good and what 
is bad administration. We totally differ 
as to our prophesies as to the future. 
For my own part, I would adopt the 
words of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bodmin. He said that there 
should be some form of nominated or ex 
officio members, in order that we might 
get men of character, independence, in- 
tegrity, and wisdom. I believe that 
when this clause has been once got to 
work, all the fears that are now ex- 
pressed will be found to have been 
groundless. We shall get as many men 
of integrity, independence, character, 
and wisdom as we have at the present 
time. 


Question put. 


The Commitee divided :—Ayes 114; 
Noes 63.—( Division List, No. 404.) 


Clause 20 (Names of county districts 
and District Councils). 


Mr. HALLEY STEWART (Lin- 
colnshire, Spalding) said, he begged to 
move— 

In page 13, line 11, after the word “ authori- 

ties,” to insert the words “and Improvement 
Commissioners.” 
As at present constituted the Improve- 
ment Commissioners were wholly dis- 
tinct in many important respects from 
the Urban Sanitary Authorities, and he 
had placed the Amendment on the Paper 
as the first of a series with the view of 
obtaining an assurance from the Govern- 
ment that the question of the representa- 
tion of the Improvement Commissioners 
in the new District Councils would be 
fully considered, and that even if a sup- 
plementary provision was necessary to 
secure that representation to an adequate 
extent, it should be introduced. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 13, line 11, after the word “ Authori- 
ties,” to insert the words “ and Improvement 
Commissioners.” —( Mr. Halley Stewart.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there added.” 


*Sir M. HICKS-BEACH said, he 
merely rose to express a hope that the 
Government would not accept this 
Amendment too readily. A considerable 
number of small towns were wholly or 
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partly under the jurisdiction of Improve- 
ment Commissioners ; and to these bodies 
a whole code of very difficult and com- 
plicated law was applicable. Apparently 
the hon. Member desired by his Amend- 
ments to bring the whole system within 
the scope of this Bill. To do that would 
be to overweight the measure to a very 
large extent. He trusted the Govern- 
ment would not agree to the proposal. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
J. Riasy, Forfar) said, he would explain 
to the hon. Member that the Amendment 
was unnecessary. Whilst the Government 
thought it right to change the name of 
the Improvement Commissioners, they 
did not propose to interfere with their 
jurisdiction. They would remain exactly 
as they were before. It was only in 
respect of the audit of their accounts that 
he apprehended the Bill would be appli- 
cable to Improvement Commissioners. 
He would suggest that it was not 
desirable to press the Amendment. Full 
consideration would be given to any 
point he might desire to bring forward ; 
but, as he had said, that was only one 
small point that they need apprehend any 
interference with the Commissioners’ 
power. 


Sir F. S. POWELL said, he would 
ask whether the franchise relating to 
Improvement Commissioners would be 
altered by the Bill. 


Sir J. RIGBY said, the Commissioners 
would come within the operation of the 
clause dealing with the franchise for 
District Councils. With respect to their 
powers, authority, and jurisdiction, no 
difference or change was contemplated. 


Sir R. PAGET (Somerset, Wells) 
asked whether they were to understand 
that the same franchise would apply to 
the two sets of Local Authorities. 
Would they be elected on the same 
franchise ? 


Sir J. RIGBY said, the Improvement 
Commissioners would in future come 
under the designation of Urban District 
Council. 


Sir R. TEMPLE said, that when his 
constituents heard that the franchise for 
the election of Improvement Com- 
missioners was to be altered he thought 
they would be astonished. 





539 Adjournment. 
Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) was 


understood to inquire what the exact 
meaning of the definitions were in Sub- 
section 1. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, it was not 
intended to interfere with the title of 
“‘ Corporation.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sir F. 8S. POWELL moved to insert, 
in line 15, the word “ rural” before the 
word “ district.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. TOMLINSON moved to omit 
Sub-section 3 in order that he might 
ascertain whether the expression “this 
and every other Act of Parliament” was 
intended to apply to future Acts, or what 
reason could be given for introducing a 
definition sub-section here. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
Sub-section 3.—( Mr. Tomlinson.) 


Question proposed, “ That Sub-section 
3 stand part of the clause.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, in the 
Local Government Act of 1888 a great 
many references were made to District 
Councils, and these words were neces- 
sary to explain them. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 21 (Chairman of Council to be 
Justice). 


Sir J. GORST (Cambridge Univer- 


sity) moved to insert at the beginning of 


the clause the words “ Subject to the 
approval of the Lord Chancellor.” He 
would point out that when the Mayor of 
a borough sat as a Magistrate within the 
borough, his jurisdiction was far more 
limited than that which it was now pro- 
posed to confer on the Chairman of the 
District Council. Under the clause as it 
stood the person so elected a Magistrate 
would have jurisdiction, not only within 
the area of the District Council, but 
within the whole county, and not only 
over the rural districts, but over all the 
boroughs within the county. That, he 
submitted, went far beyond the precedent 
of the Mayor of a borough, who had only 
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jurisdiction to a limited extent within his 
own borough. He would direct attention 
to the Statute regulating the appointment 
of a Mayor as Magistrate by virtue of his 
office, 


It being Midnight, the Chairman left 
the Chair to make his report to the 
House. 


Committee report Progress ; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


LABOURERS (IRELAND) ACTS 
(COTYAGES.) 
Return [presented 28th December] to 
be printed. [No. 469.] 


WAGES AND EFFECTS OF DECEASED 
SEAMEN. 

Account presented,—of the Sums 
received and paid by the Board of Trade 
from Ist April 1892 to 3lst March 1893 
[by Command] ; to lie upon the Table. 


COMPANIES (WINDING-UP). 
Copy presented,—of Second Report 
by the Board of Trade [by Act] ; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[ No. 470.] 


LIGHTHOUSES ABROAD. 


Account presented,—showing the 
Dues received and Expenditure incurred 
in the construction, repair, and main- 
tenance of Lighthouses in British Pos- 
sessions Abroad during the year 1892-3 
[by Act]; to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. [No. 471.] 


ROYAL PARKS AND GARDENS (SI. 
JAMES’S AND THE GREEN PARKS). 
Copy presented,—of Rules, dated 20th 

December 1893 [by Act]; to lie upon 

the Table. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Motion made, and Question, “ That 
this House do now adjourn,” — (Mr. 
Marjoribanks,)—put, and agreed to. 


House adjourned accordingly at one 
minute after Twelve o'clock, 
till Monday next. 





An Asterisk (*) at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 
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541 School Census in the 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, Ist January 1894. 


MR. SPEAKER'S INDISPOSITION, 

The House being met, the Clerk at the 
Table informed the House of the un- 
avoidable absence of Mr. Speaker, owing 
to the continuance of his indisposition :— 

Whereupon Mr. Mellor, the Chairman 
of Ways and Means, proceeded to the 
Table, and after Prayers, took the Chair 
as Deputy Speaker, pursuant to the 
Standing Order. 


QUESTIONS. 


DRAINAGE AND 
ACTS. 
Mr. YERBURGH (Chester): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Agriculture whether he can state the 
amounts charged on estates under the 
several Drainage and Improvement Acts 
from 1847 to 3lst December, 1892, for 
labourers’ cottages, farm buildings, and 
drainage ; whether he can state the total 
amount charged upon estates for improve- | 
ments under the said Acts ; and whether 
he can state the average amount of 
interest charged under the said Acts ? 
Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD | 
or AGRICULTURE(Mr. H. Garpner, | 
Essex, Saffron Walden): The total | 
amouut charged upon estates for improve- 
ments from the commencement of the 
Public Money Drainage Acts in 1847, 
and under the subsequent Improvement 
Companies Acts and others, up to the 
3lst December, 1892, amounts. to 
£16,253,512, of which £1,031,436 was 
for labourers’ cottages, £4,568,078 for 
farm buildings, and £8,942,561 for 
drainage. The interest charged has 
varied from about 35 to 5 per cent., and 
the average rate may be taken at between 
4 and 4} per cent. 


THE IMPROVEMENT 





THE MARKING OF FOREIGN MEAT. 

Mr. YERBURGH : I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whether 
he has yet had the opportunity of reading 
the Report of the Lords Committee on 
the marking of Foreign Meat, and the 
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evidence upon which the said Report is 
based ; and, if so, whether he will under- 
take to introduce a Bill in the next 
Session of Parliament to carry out 
the recommendations of the said Com- 
mittee ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tut BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpe ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside): I have considered the 
Report referred to, but I am not able to 
make any statement at present as to the 
legislation of next Session. 

Mr. YERBURGH: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman use his influence with 
the Government to induce them to bring 
in a Bill to carry out the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee. 

Mr. MUNDELLA;; I cannot make 
such a promise when so many questions 
are pressing for attention. 


Tenbury Union. 


PROSECUTIONS FOR POACHING IN 
SCOTLAND. 

Sir D. H. MACFARLANE (Argyll): 
I beg to ask the Lor Advocate if, in 
his recent instruction to Procurators Fiscal 
that they were not to undertake prose- 
cutions for poaching, it was intended to 
include their Deputes ; and whether he 
is aware that such prosecutions are being 
undertaken by the Depute Fiscal for 
Rothesay ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour, Clackmannan, &c.): The 
Depute Fiscal at Rothesay does not con- 
duct prosecutions for poaching in his 
official character, nor are such proceed- 
ings taken at the instance of the Pro- 
curator Fiscal. The Depute is a prac- 
tising Law Agent, and he has, as such, 
recently conducted certain poaching pro- 
secutions on the employment, and in the 
name, of a private client. The terms of 
his deputation do not seem to me to pre- 
clude this. 


SCHOOL CENSUS IN THE TENBURY 
UNION. 

Mr. BALDWIN (Worcester, Bewd- 
ley) : I beg to ask the Vice President of 
the Committee of Council on Education 
whether the Education Department is 
entitled to insist uponaCensusof the chil- 
dren of school age being taken by the 
School Attendance Committee of the 
Tenbury Union; and, if so, under what 
Act such powers are authorised, and by 
whom the expense of such Census will 
be defrayed ? 
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Tue VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham): Sections 67 and 95 of the 
Elementary Education Act, 1870, as 
applied to School Attendance Committees 
by Section 43 of the Elementary Educa- 
tion Act, 1876, give the Education 
Department statutory power to call for 
such a Census as is mentioned in the 
question. Section 31 of the latter Act 
enacts that the expenses of a School 
Attendance Committee are to be paid 
out of a common fund raised out of the 
poor rate of the parishes in which the 
Committee act. 


Guernsey 


TRAWLING OFF THE ISLAND OF 
LEWIS. 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether he is aware that Trawler S.D. 
29 was captured on Wednesday, 20th 
December, while engaged in trawling 
within the three-mile limit in Broad 
Bay, Island of Lewis, by some fishermen 
of Portnaguran; and, if so, are steps 


being taken to prosecute the master or 
owner of the trawler; and whether the 
fishermen who effected the capture and 
witnesses attending at Stornoway to give 
evidence will be compensated for their 
loss of time, and paid their travelling 
expenses ? 


Tue SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Treveryan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : The trawler referred to by 
the hon. Member was boarded, not cap- 
tured, on the 20th ultimo, by some 
fishermen belonging to Portyoller. As 
the trawler’s crew denied the alleged 
charge, an agreement was made that the 
vessel should proceed at once to Storno- 
way to have the matter investigated ; 
and the Procurator Fiscal is now making 
such investigation at Stornoway. Al- 
lowances, in name of travelling expenses, 
have been made to witnesses who tra- 
velled from Portyoller to Stornoway for 
precoguition. 

Mr. WEIR: May I ask whether 
compensation will be given to these men 
who had the courage to board the 
trawler ? 


Sir G. TREVELYAN: The trawler 


is not yet proved to have broken the 
law. 
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GUERNSEY EDUCATION LAW. 

Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Notts, 

Mansfield) : I beg to ask the Vice Pre- 

sident of the Committee of Council on 


Education at what date the law relating 
to public pritnary education in Guernsey 
was considered by a Committee of the 
Privy Council; of whom such Com- 
mittee was constituted ; and whether the 
proceedings were public or private ; and 
whether the Committee of the ratepayers 
of St. Peter Port, Guernsey, who prayed 
to be allowed to submit their objections 
to the measure before a decision was 
arrived at, were informed of the intended 
sitting of the Privy Council Committee, 
and were afforded an opportunity of 
maintaining their objections ? 


Mr. ACLAND: The project was 
considered on the 11th December last. 
The Lord President, the Home Secretary, 
and myself formed the Committee. The 
proceedings were not public. The Rate- 
payers’ Committee only asked to be 
heard if necessary. The Committee of 
Council, after considering the reply of 
the States of Guernsey to the statements 
contained in the Ratepayers’ Petition, did 
not consider it necessary to hear the 
Petitioners. I can assure my hon. 
Friend that the whole matter was 
most carefully considered in all its 
bearings. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): Is 
it not a fact that this law was passed by 
a Home Rule Parliament in the Island ? 
Did those who objected to it have an 
opportunity of laying their objections 
befere the proper tribunal in the Island 
itself ? 


Mr. ACLAND: I do not know what 
the hon. Gentleman means by “ proper 
tribunal in the Island itself.” 


Mr. BARTLEY: The Parliament of 
the Island. 


Mr. ACLAND: The whole matter 
was carefully considered for months by 
the representatives of the inhabitants. 
We had only to see if there was any 
ground on which the law ought to be set 
aside. 

Mr. BARTLEY: Do I understand 
the Committee of the Privy Council 
tried to find out a means of setting the 
law aside ? 


Mr. ACLAND: No, Sir. 





545 M.S. 
H.M.S. “ RESOLUTION.” 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Admiralty whether: he proposes to 
lay upon the Table of the House, and, if 
so, when, the Report cf Captain Hall on 
the behaviour of H.M.S. Resolution 
during the gale off Ushant, the Report 
of the officers who surveyed her at 
Devonport, and the further Report pre- 
pared by direction of the Admiralty ; 
whether he tan now state the number of 
degrees the Resolution rolled during the 
gale; whether she rolled her rail under 
water, and what height the rail is above 
the water line ; how many feet of water 
there were in her engine-room, or in any 
other part of the ship below at the most ; 
whether, during the 19th and 20th De- 
cember, she was kept head to sea because 
it was deemed that to bear up and run 
back would be dangerous, and involve 
risk of capsising ; and whether he can 
inform the House how it was that, while 
the Gleaner of 700 tons weathered the 
gale sufficiently to proceed on her voyage 
in spite of it, the Resolution of 14,000 
tons without having suffered any straining 
or damage to her structure proved unable 
to do so? 

Mr. FORWOOD (Lancashire, Orms- 
kirk) : Perhaps the right hon. Gentleman 
will at the same time answer the ques- 
tions of which I have given him private 
notice—namely, what quantity of coal 
the Resolution had on board when leaving 
England; how many tons would she 
have consumed, at 10 knots speed, from 
the position she was in when she put 
back to Gibraltar, and what quantity 
would, in such case, have remained on 
board ou arrival at that port; and, 
finally, whether the damage to the vessel 
was so great or the risk of her loss so 
considerable as to justify the command- 
ing officer returning rather than con- 
tinuing his voyage ? 

Tus SECRETARY ro tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Sir U. Kay-SaurrLewortn, 
Lancashire, Clitheroe): The Resolution 
had 737 tons of coal on board when she 
left Englaud. At LO knots speed she 
would have consumed about 250 tons in 
fair weather between the point where she 
put back and her arrival at Gibraltar. 
About 230 tous would have remained on 
board under these circumstances on 
arrival at Gibraltar. No injury was sus- 
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tained by the ship as far as her structur® 
is concerned, and no damage to fittings 
was of a character sufficient to render her 
return to England necessary. All such 
defects could have been made good at 
Gibraltar. The captain of the Resolu- 
tion in determining to put back appears 
to have been mainly influenced by anxiety 
about his coal supply in the event of the 
gale lasting many days ; and in the exer- 
cise of his discretion he determined to 
proceed to Queenstown. At the time he 
altered course with that purpose the ship 
was distant from Queenstown 250 miles, 
and from Gibraltar 840 miles. In reply 
to the hon. Member for Lynn Regis, I 
have to say that we do not propose to 
lay the Reports mentioned upon the 
Table. It has been ascertained that no 
accurate observations were made of the 
angles of rolling. The rail being under 
water would indicate of roll of 35 degrees 
in still water ; but under the conditions 
of the sea a roll of much less than 35 
degrees would have put the rail under 
water. With respect to the hon. Gentle- 
man’s other questions, the general state- 
ment already made to the House covers 
all the essential facts, and 1 would put 
it to the hon, Member and to the House 
whether any useful purpose can be 
served by repeated questions of this 
character. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: If the 
right hon. Gentleman makes ths appeal 
to me, I must say that a good purpose is 
servel by these questions. I wish to 
know whether the right hon. Gentleman 
thinks it improper to answer the question 
as to how many feet of water there were 
in the engine-room, and whether the 
vessel was kept with its head to the sea, 
because it was thought that if she bore 
up, it would have involved the risk of 
her capsizing ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
I answered both these questions the 
other day. I then said the statements 
as to the amount of water were greatly 
exaggerated, and my statement has been 
strongly confirmed by what I have heard 
since. .I also explained that the vessel 
was kept with her head to the wind in 
order to diminish the amount of rolling. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I must 
press the right hon. Gentleman to answer 
my question. He has given no answer 
whatever as to how many feet of water 
were in the ship. 
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*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
I have already stated the general facts. 
I have indicated in a pretty strong way 
the opinion which is held in the Depart- 
ment which I represent that questions of 
this character, reiterated and repeated in 
various forms, are calculated to do injury 
to the Public Service. I now state that 
opinion more emphatically. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): Then, 
does the right hon. Gentleman assert that 
it is to the interest of the public that 
they should not know the details ? 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: Order, 
order ! 


CERTIFICATES OF POSTAGE. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
bury): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether it has been brought to 
his notice that in numerous cases the 
sender of a letter, without desiring to 
register it, wishes to have proof that it 
has been posted, either as a check upon 
the messenger or for his own satisfaction, 
and for business purposes ; whether a 
trial has been made of giving the sender 
of a letter, upon demand, a certificate of 
the posting of his letter at a uniform 
charge of ld.; in what way the fact 
that the experiment was in progress 
was notified to the public; whether 
he is aware that the introduction 
of the system is generally desired by 
men of business ; and whether it could 
be carried out so as to increase the 
Postal Revenue without eutailing addi- 
tional responsibility or liability for loss 
on the Department ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Morvey, Nottingham, E.): A 
trial has twice been made of a system 
such as that referred to by the hon. 
Member, the fee charged being 4d. The 
cities of Liverpool, Birmingham, and 
Bath were chosen for the purpose of the 
experiment in the first instance, and 
Glasgow in the second, and special 
notices to the public were issued, calling 
attention to the arrangement. The 
demand for certificates, uevertheless, 
proved so insignificant as not to justify 
its general adoption. The granting of 
certificates of posting confers no additional 
security ou the letters—that is only to 
be obtained by registration—and, so far 
as I am aware, no general desire exists on 

.the part of any section of the public for 
the introduction of the scheme. 
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RE-VACCINATION AND SMALL-POX., 
Mr. HOPWOOD (Lancashire, S.E., 

Middleton) : I beg to ask the President 

of the Local Government Board whether 

Assistant Nurse Annie Flavel, assistant 

superintendent of the aged women’s ward, 

Birmingham Workhouse, died of small- 

pox in the City Hospital on 26th 

December, 1893, after 10 days’ illness ; 

and how often and on what dates had she 

been re-vaccinated ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Sir W. 
Foster, Derby, Ilkeston): Annie Flavel, 
late an assistant nurse at the Birmingham 
Workhouse, died, as stated, of small-pox 
in the City Hospital on December 26. 
The Local Government Board are 
informed by the medical officer of the 
workhouse that she was appointed 
assistant nurse on September 20, 1893 ; 
that at this date she presented two vac- 
cination cicatrices on one of her arms ; 
that she admitted that she had never been 
re-vaccinated ; and that although re- 
vaccination was offered her by the 
medical officer she did not accept it. The 
mother of Annie Flavel also states that 
her daughter was vaccinated in infancy, 
but bad never to her knowledge been 
re-vaccinated. 


THE DUKE OF SAXE-COBURG. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
I beg to ask the Solicitor General whe- 
ther Parliament retains the right, secured 
to it in the Act of 1873, conferring a 
pension upon the Duke of Edinburgh, to 
revoke the said pension in the event of 
His Royal Highness becoming a Sove- 
reign Prince, although payments may 
have been made to His Royal Highness 
since his accession to the Throne of 
Saxe-Coburg by an Executive decision, 
without Parliament having been afforded 
an opportunity to exercise its right of 
revocation ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
J. Riasy, Forfar): Payments made to 
Duke Alfred since his succession to the 
Duchy of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha in respect 
of the annuity authorised by the Act of 
1873 are not made by reason of any 
Executive decision, but in obedience to 
the Act and the Letters Patent made 
under the Act, and no such payments can 
in any way affect any right of Parlia- 
ment with reference to the annuity. 





549 Increased Railway 
CLARENCE HOUSE. 
Mr. LABOUCHERE : I beg to ask 

the First Commissioner of Works whe- 
ther Clarence House is maintained at 
the cost of H.R.H. the Duke of Edin- 
burgh or of the taxpayers; and, if the 
latter, what is the annual cost of its 
maintenance and of all charges in con- 
nection therewith ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Suaw Lerevre, Brad- 
ford, Central): The general repairs of 
Clarence House (exclusive of decorative 
work) have always been undertaken by 
the Government, as mentioned in the 
Estimates. The average expense is about 
£300 a year. 

Mr. WEIR: Does that sum include 
rates and taxes ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: No, Sir. 


DISCHARGES OF BLUE-JACKETS FROM 
THE NAVY. 

CommanDEeR BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Admiralty if he can state approxi- 
mately the number of blue-jackets who 
have taken their discharge at the expira- 
tion of their first term of service during 
each of the last five years ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The numbers for the Fleet are as 
follows :-—1888-89, 484 ; 1889-90, 410; 
1890-91, 369; 1891-2, 388; 1892-93, 
374; or 23 per cent. fewer discharges 
last year than in 1888-89. 


INDIAN TROOPSHIPS., 

Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty whether it is true that the troop- 
ship Malabar has met with more than 
one mishap in her recent voyage through 
the Mediterranean ; whether her engines 
have failed more than once, thereby pre- 
venting her reaching Bombay in due 
time ; whether some similar defects have 
become apparent in other troopships, the 
Crocodile and the Serapis ; and whether 
he can assure the House that the vessels 
engaged in this military transport to the 
East are maintained in a state of naval 
efficiency ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH: 
The four Indian troopships are un- 
doubtedly approaching the end of their 
term after 26 years’ very efficient service. 
The fracture of the crank shaft of the 
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Malabar has caused her to be twice de- 
layed at Malta. She sailed yesterday for 
Bombay. Machinery defects have also 
occurred in the Serapis this season. 
The Crocodile is about to be paid off 
after a serious breakdown near Aden, 
The Admiralty propose that the Serapis 
and Euphrates shall be withdrawn from 
service at the end of the present season, 
but maintained in an efficient condition 
till then, and the Malabar for some time 
longer. 

Sir R. TEMPLE: Will fresh ships 
be appointed in their place ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
I have already stated in a Debate in the 
House that communications have been 
passing between the India Office and the 
Admiralty on the subject, and that the 
Report of a Departmental Committee is 
now under the consideration of the 
Government of India. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: 


Charges for Empties. 


Is the 


Crocodile to be kept in the Service ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
I just now stated she was about to be 
paid off. It is not proposed to keep her 
in the Service. 


INCREASED RAILWAY CHARGES FOR 
EMPTIES. 

Sir A. ROLLIT (Islington, S.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of: 
Trade whether the Railway Companies 
continue generally to make greatly in- 
creased charges for the carriage of 
empties as compared with the rates 
before Ist January, 1893 ; and whether, 
in certain cases, the difference in charges 
for empties is so great as to amount to a 
large bounty in favour of external as 
against home produce ? 


Mr. MUNDELLA: I regret I am 
unable to answer the question of the hon. 
Member. It is of too general a character, 
being applicable to items numbering 
many millions. If he will specify any 
instance, I will endeavour to procure for 
him the information he desires. 

Sir A. ROLLIT : I think I indicated 
in my communication to the right hon. 
Gentleman the particular case to which 
I alluded. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I have a copy of 
the hon. Gentleman’s letter. It does not 
give particulars, it; only makes general 
references. 
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Sir A. ROLLIT : I will endeavour to 
give the right hon. Gentleman further 
particulars. 


THE LEWIS FISHING INDUSTRY. 


*Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether, having 
regard to the fact that Her Majesty’s 
Government has failed to provide the 
Scottish Office or the Scottish Fishery 
Board with sea police to protect the fish- 
ing industry around the Island of Lewis, 
and that, since this fact has become 
known, trawling has increased to an 
alarming exteut, immediate steps will be 
taken to deal with the matter before the 
rich fishing grounds of the districts are 
ruined and the local fishermen are robbed 
of their means of livelihood ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: The hon. 
Member has already been informed by me 
that the question of providing additional 
cruisers is under consideration of the 
Government in connection with the Esti- 
mates for 1894-95, and a decision will 
no doubt shortly be arrived at. 


Mr. BUCHANAN (Aberdeenshire, 
E.): Will the right hon. Gentlemai in 
considering the matter bear in mind that 
the Select Committee strongly pointed 
out the urgency of this matter? 


*Mr. WEIR: And will the right hon. 
Gentleman also state what he proposes to 
do in the meantime, seeing that the 
trawlers are invading the fishing grounds 
around the Island of Lewis in large 
numbers, ruining them and robbing the 
fishermen of a livelihood. And will the 
right hon. Gentleman also state whether 
the fishermen who board these trawlers 
at the risk of their lives will be rewarded 
for their services ? 


Sir G. TREVELYAN : Fishermen 
are only doing their duty as citizens in 
the same manner as is done by people on 
shore in aiding in the detection of mis- 
demeanour. They will, of course, be paid 
their travelling and other expenses. 


*Mr. WEIR: Is the right hon. Gentle- 
man aware that several fishermen were 
drowned the other night while in pursuit 
of one of these steam trawlers? Will 
the widows and orphans of these men 
be provided for by the Scottish Office ? 


[No answer was given. ] 


§COMMONS} 
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THE FEATHERSTONE COMMISSION, 
Mr. NUSSEY (Pontefract) : I beg to 

ask the First Lord of the Treasury whe- 

ther he has fixed a day for the considera- 
tion of the Report of the Commissioners 
appointed to consider the disturbances at 

Featherstone and the evidence taken 

before them ; and, if not, whether he will 

grant some part of a day at an early date 
for that purpose ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Grapsrong, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian): I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that we shall propose some 
arrangement for the purpose of giving a 
moderate time for discussion, I hope 
adequate to the nature of the case, on the 
Featherstone Report. Nothing has been 
done as yet, and nothing can very con- 
veniently be done at the present moment, 
but the discussion will take place within 
the present sittings of Parliament, and as 
soon as can be done with reference to the 
general convenience of the House. 


PROGRESS WITH THE LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENT BILL. 

Sir D. H. MACFARLANE: I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the ‘Treasury if 
his attention has been called to the fact 
that, after 28 days in Committee upon an 
unopposed Bill, there are still upwards of 
600 Amendments upon the Paper ; and 
whether the Government intend to take 
any steps to give effect to the will of the 
majority of this House ? 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Before 
the answer to that question is given, 
may I ask whether it is not the fact that, 
instead of there being upwards of 600 
Amendments, there are not 500; and 
whether of these 48 do not stand in the 
name of the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board ? 

Mr. THORNTON (Clapham): 
Arising out of that question, may I ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether this 
Bill is by no means an unopposed Bill in 
London ; and whether the Wandsworth 
District Board of Works, representing 
170,000 inhabitants and a rateable value 
of £1,100,000, have not petitioned 
against the mode of election in the 
Bill ? 

Sir D. H. MACFARLANE: May I 
explain that this question was written on 
Thursday last, and if there is any cor- 
rection to be made it should be that 30 
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days instead of 28 days have been spent 
in. Committee, and that instead of 600 
Amendments on the Paper the number 
is 580. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I think, 
Sir, with regard to the supplementary 
questions that they do not require notice 
from me, and, although I should be very 
sorry to be guilty of any disrespect, | 
think they were put rather as helps 
towards the elucidation of the case. I 
think that the state of facts at the 
time when my hon. Friend gave his 
notice justified the question which he 
put, but since he put it down certain cir- 
cumstances have occurred which I think 
have altered the complexion of the case. 
We have examined and looked very care- 
fully into the matter, and we have 
arrived at the conclusion that it will be 
practicable, with the general concurrence 
of the House, to get the Bill through 
this House and send it from the House 
at the latest on the 19th of this month. 
That being so, we are of opinion that we 
should not be justified in submitting to 
the House any exceptional measures. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL.—(No. 274.) 
comMITTEE. [ Progress, 29th December. ] 
[TWENTY-EIGHTH NIGHT. ] 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
[Sir J. Gotpsmip (Deputy Chairman) 
in the Chair. ] 


Clause 21 (Chairmen of Council to be 
Justices). 

*Mr. STUART-WORTLEY (Shef- 
field, Hallam) said, he had to propose an 
Amendment to secure that the appoint- 
ment of Chairmen of District Councils 
—by virtue of their office—as Justices 
of the Peace should be subject to the 
approval of the Lord Chancellor. What 
he wanted to do was to make these 
appointments subject, in some form or 
other, to the approval of the Executive 
Government. The clause, if it passed as 
it now stood, would create a purely 
elective Magistrate. Hedid not contend 
that there was no precedent for it, be- 
cause, as was well known, there was a 
precedent for making Magistrates by the 
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process of indirect election. The Muni- 
cipal Corporations Act provided by Sec- 
tion 155 that the Mayor of a borough 
during the year of his Mayoralty, and 
one year afterwards, should be a Justice 
of the Peace for the borough. But 
although he was made a Magistrate by 
the process of indirect election, he had 
no jurisdiction outside the area occupied 
by the population of whose votes: his 
election might be said to be the result. 
Under this clause, however, the Chair- 
man of a District Council would be im- 
posed as a Magistrate upon persons totally 
distinct and separate from those to whom 
he owed his election, for his jurisdiction 
would extend over the whole county in 
respect of Quarter Sessions cases arising 
not only outside his own district, but also 
in boroughs that had no Quarter Sessions 
of theirown. It would also appear that 
the Chairman of the District Council 
would have jurisdiction in summary cases 
in any Petty Sessions district for which, 
by virtue of residence, he might 
contrive to be attached to the Bench, 
There was no _ precedent whatever 
for giving such extended powers. 
A Mayor, it was true, was an ex officio 
Magistrate for two years certain, but he 
only had a right to sit on the Bench of 
the borough of which he was chief 
Magistrate, and he had no power to sit 
outside the borough at all or in Quarter 
Sessions in and for the borough. The other 
Justices for the borough had no greater 
jurisdiction than the Mayor; the Statute 
required that they should be appointed by 
Her Mujesty, and they were in practice 
usually selected by the Lord Chancellor, 
Why, then, should they extend the prece- 
dent of 1835, confirmed in 1882? Why 
should they give these elective Magis- 
trates jurisdiction over areas outside that 
which the electing body inhabits ? 
He did not wish to go into recent un- 
pleasant reminiscences, but he would 
point out that the extremely candid reve- 
lations which had been receutly made by 
the Attorney General and the Lord 
Chancellor as to the pressure put upon 
the latter to manipulate the County 
Bench in a more extensive manner than 
at present were warnings against any 
further move in the direction of the 
popular election of Magistrates. It was 
fair to assume of a Chairman of a Dis- 
trict Council that, if he were fit to be 
on the Bench, he would have been ap- 
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pointed to it before his election to the Chair- 
manship of the Council ; certainly, if he 
were not so, the fact of his being Chair- 
man of the Council would not by itself 
prove him fit to be a Magistrate. All 
that was known of the Chairman of the 
District Council was that he was 
somehow thrown up to the surface 
by agitation of the political waters. 
That in itself was not enough 
security for capacity to fill the position 
of Magistrate. Political selection based 
solely on local political service had failed, 
as was known from the testimony of 
Lord Herschell and the Attorney Gene- 
ral, in certain conspicnous and lament- 
able cases to detect gross unfitness. It 
was more necessary than ever to have 
the safeguard of the Crown’s approval 
in the appointment of Magistrates—the 
approval without which even the Mayor 
of a borough could not exercise the 
jurisdiction of a Magistrate outside the 
limits of the borough, and without which 
he could not exercise jurisdiction in all 
cases in the borough. He had no wish 
to quarrel with the precedents of 1835 
and 1892, which, in his opinion, were 
necessary and sufficient guides as to the 


principle on which the Committee should 


act in this matter. He begged to move 
the Amendment which stood in his 
name, 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 13, line 22, at the beginning, to in- 
sert the words, “Subject to the approval of the 
Lord Chancellor.” —(.WVr, Stuart- Wortley.) 


uestion proposed, “ That those words 
On pror ’ 
be there inserted.” 


_*Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. 
H. Fowrer, Wolverhampton, E.): I 
cannot admit that the principle which 
the hon. Member has laid down was the 
principle of this clause. What the Go- 
vernment are proposing is that the Magis- 
trate should be chosen by popular 
election, and upon that the hon. Gentle- 
man bases an argument that the Magis- 
trate so chosen should not exercise juris- 
diction over people other than those by 
whom he is elected. He therefore objects 
to the wider jurisdiction which this 
clause would confer on Chairmen of the 
District Councils. The fact that a 
gentleman elected to fill the respon- 
sible position of Chairman of a District 
Council is a sufficient proof in the 


Mr. Stuart-Wortley 
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opinion of the Government that 
he has done public service and 
is held in high public estimation, and 
is an assurance that he is competent 
to discharge the duties of the Magisterial 
office so long as he holds the public 
position to which he has beenelected. The 
principle was laid down in the Act of 
1835, and no one has since challenged the 
wisdom of it. The hon. Member, who 
represents a borough with 350,000 in- 
habitants, says that if a man is not 
already a Magistrate it is pretty con- 
clusive proof that he is not fit to be 
elected either as the Mayor or Chairman 
of a District Council. Let the hon, 
Member repeat that argument in Sheffield. 
[Mr. Srvart-Wort ey: I did not say 
that.] I am satisfied that a large number 
of the Mayors of Sheffield, as of other 
large boroughs, were not Magistrates at 
the time of their election, and many have 
since been placed on the Bench perma- 
nently in consequence of the admirable 
manner in which they discharged their 
Magisterial duties during their term of 
office. The hon. Member proposes now 
the intervention of the Lord Chancellor, 
and enforced his recommendations in a 
speech in which he referred again and 
again to the pressure brought to bear 
upon the Lord Chancellor from political 
sources in regard to recent appointments 
of Magistrates. I ask him frankly 
whether any Lord Chancellor, except in 
flagrant cases of misconduct, will be at all 
likely to disapprove the appointment to 
the Bench of public officers elected under 
the circumstances in which these Chair- 
men of District Councils will be chosen ? 
I believe that an added dignity will be 
given to the office by the clause, and it 
is desired to get the best men for the 
post. We are simply following the 
example of the County and Municipal 
Councils. We think that the District 
Councils ought in all respects to come 
up to the high standard of municipal 
administration. It is not to pander to 
any popular demand or with any political 
aims that the Government suggest that 
to the honours of the office of Chairman 
of the District Council shall be added the 
responsibility and honour of a seat on the 
Bench while the office is held. 

*Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) 
said, he should like to point out to the 
hon. Member for the Hallam Division 
that there were cases where the Mayor 
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of a borough was ex officio a member of 
the County Bench. Peterborough was 
one instance and Stamford another. 
Seeing that the Lord Chancellor had 
said that he had not time to consider all 
the names submitted to him, it would be 
absurd to cast upon him the duty of in- 
quiry into the fitness of Chairmen of 
District Councils, for their term of office 
would be expired by the time he had 
arrived at a decision. The hon. Gentle- 
man had stated that the Lord Chancellor 
and the Attorney General had said 
there was a demand that they should 
manipulate the County Benches. That 
was absolutely incorrect 

*THE DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: 
Order, order! We are not discussing 
nominations to the County Benches. 
The point is whether the appointment of 
the Chairman of District Council as a 
Justice of the Peace should be subject 
to the approval of the Lord Chancellor. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON said, he was 
simply replying to statements allowed to 
be made by the Mover of the Amendment. 

Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: Order, 
order ! 

Mr. A. C. MORTON : Will the hon. 
Gentleman state—— 


Tae DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: Order, 


order! The hon. Member must not ask 
questions in the middle of a speech. 
*Mr. A. C. MORTON said, in con- 
clusion, no blame attached to the Lord 
Chancellor because by accident one of the 
many Magistrates nominated to him 
happened to be an improper person, and 
he thought, therefore, the charge made 
by the hon. Member was both absurd and 
incorrect. As to the general question, 
he hoped the Government later on would 
accept his Amendment making Chairmen 
of Parish Councils as well as District 
Councils Magistrates by virtue of their 
office. 
Srr J. GORST (Cambridge Univer- 


sity) said, nothing had astonished him | devolve on the Lord Lieutenant. 
| present Lord Chancellor, eminent as he 


more than the extraordinary eagerness 
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Division. His hon. Friend had, to some 
extent, challenged the experience of the 
Municipalities, and he asked the Com- 
mittee to say that the principle then 
admitted should not be carried further. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY : I said 
expressly that I had not a word to say 
against the advantage and complete 
success of Section 155 of the Municipal 
Corporations Act. 

Srr A. ROLLIT said, that the 
principle was not being carried further. 
It was only in area that the Chairman of 
the District Council would, as a Magis- 
trate, have a wider sphere of action. He 
did not hesitate to say that the principle 
as applied to boroughs had been of the 
greatest advantage, for it had conferred 
honour and dignity on the holder of muni- 
cipal office. While he completely shared 
the objections which had been expressed 
to political appointments, he heartily 
approved of ex officio Justices such as 
the clause created, because in that case 
they attained their honour through work. 
A post of honour was a proper reward 
for services conferred on the community 
The alternative method of selection was 
by political service or social position, and 
neither was to be compared for a moment 
with that he had advocated. 

THe DEPUTY CHAIRMAN : 
Order, order! The hon. Member is 
going far beyond the scope of the Amend- 
ment, 

Sir A. ROLLIT said, his desire was 
to substitute rewards for work for 
the community for those for political 
service, and that could best be done by 
giving the dignity of Justice of the Peace 
to those who did useful public service. 

Mr. DODD (Essex, Maldon) thought 
the Amendment a most unfortunate one. 
Powers had been given to the Lord 
Chancellors to advise the Crown in 
regard to the appointment of Magistrates, 
and they had allowed those powers to 
The 


which the supporters of hon. Members , was, had not varied from the practice of 


opposite in the country had shown to 
acquire the office of Justice of the Peace. 
Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN :I must 


remind the right hon. Gentleman that | 


that is not the question before the House. 
Str J. GORST : Then I will reserve 
these remarks till a later stage. 
Srr A. ROLLIT hoped that the 
Amendment would not be pressed to a 


| his predecessors, but he was desirous as 


far as he could where he thought it right 
to use his power contrary to the power of 
the Lord Lieutenant 

Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: The 
hon. Member cannot go into the general 


| question of the appointments made by 


the Lord Chancellor. The only ques- 
tion he can discuss is whether this one 
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appointment should be subject to the 
Lord Chancellor. That is what I have 
said already to other hon. Members. 

Mr. DODD said, that in that case he 
would merely remark generally that the 
action of the Lord Chancellors in the past 
in dealing with this matter had not been 
satisfactory. As to the present Lord 
Chancellor, of whom he wished to speak 
with every respect, he had himself given 
a reason why he should not be entrusted 
with this business—namely, that he had 
already too much to do. The Lord 
Chancellor on a recent occasion spoke in 
language which almost brought. tears 
into the eyes of his auditors about his 
hard work. The Lord Chancellor said— 
“From the time I come in in the morn- 
in ee 

Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: The 
hon. and learned Member must be aware 
that he is going beyond the limits I have 
laid down. 

Mr. DODD said, he would simply add 
that it was impossible to burden the Lord 
Chancellor with further work, and on 
that ground the Committee ought to 
reject the Amendment. 

*Sir M. HICKS-BEACH (Bristol, 


Local Government 


W.) : I think my hon. Friend was amply 
justified in moving this Amendment. It 
has been suggested by more than one 
speaker that after all this is an analogous 
proposal to the provision of the law 
by which Mayors of boroughs are ex 


officio Justices. It is, Sir, nothing of 
the kind. What my hon. Friend has 
desired to point out is this: that the 
proposal in the Bill is tantamount to 
allowing the electors of a borough, by 
electing the Mayor, to appoint a County 
Justice, which certainly they cannot do. 
I know very well that in many cases the 
Mayors of boroughs do claim to sit on 
the County Bench when the County 
Bench meets within the area of the 
borough. They have, however, never 
claimed to attend the Quarter Sessions of 
the county or to attend Petty Sessions 
outside the limits of their borough. The 
proposal of the Government is that the 
electors of a district of the county shall 
elect a Justice for the whole county 
outside the limits of the district, and that 
such Justice shall be able to sit at any 
Petty Sessions within the limits of the 
county, and be able to attend Quarter 
Sessions. My hon. Friend has, I think, 
very fairly pointed out that that requires 


The Deputy Chairman 
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some additional sanction to the vote of 
the electors. It is not an analagous pro- 
ceeding to that of the section of the 
Local Government Act of 1888 by which 
the Chairman of the County Council 
is made a Justice of the county, The 
Chairman of a County Council is elected 
by the County Councillors, aud, there- 
fore, he is a Justice for the whole 
county. That is quite a different position, 
Practically, the Chairman of a District 
Council, unless his appointment be, so to 
speak, confirmed by the Lord Chancellor 
or by some authority of the kind, will be 
appointed a Justice for an area with the 
greater part of which the electors have 
nothing whatever todo. It is against 
this that my hon. Friend protests, and 
he has, I think, called the attention of 
the Committee to an utterly new depar- 
ture on the part of the Government. 

Sir A. ACLAND-HOOD (Somerset, 
Wellington), in supporting the Amend- 
ment, said the clause should be considered 
in connection with Clause 33. It seemed 
to him that the provision of Clause 33 
was not sufficiently strong to disqualify 
a man from holding the office of Chair- 
man, and consequently of Justice of the 
Peace unless he had_ received relief or 
had been sent to prison. He had heard 
of setting a thief to catch a thief, but he 
had never yet heard of setting a thief to 
judge a thief. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that if the 
proposal were that the electors should 
elect a county Magistrate he should be 
disposed to support the Amendment, but 
that was not strictly the proposition. 
The proposition was that the Chairman 
should be chosen by the other Guardians, 
and that he should also be a Justice of 
the Peace. They would choose him 
for many qualities, and especially for 
those qualities of moderation which 
enabled men to preside over Public 
Bodies. It was said that the Chairman 
was to be not only a Justice of the Peace 
for the district but a County Justice also. 
That, however, was absolutely parallel 
with the case of the Chairman of the 
County Council. [ Cries of “ No.” ] The 
County Councillor was not elected by the 
county at large, but by a division of the 
county. He might afterwards be elected 
by the County Council as their Chairman, 
but his primary function was that of the 
representative of a division. It would 
be out of the questiou to require the Lord 
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Chancellor to advise in the choice of 
1,600 Justices in one year. How long a 
time would be consumed in carrying out 
such a duty? Of course, such a pro- 
vision would be a mere nullity. It would 
be far better to throw the responsibility 
upon the Guardians of the Union, with 
regard to the choice of a chairman. He 
hoped the hon. Member wonld not put 
the Committee to the trouble of dividing 
on so useless and irritating an Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON 
(Shropshire, Oswestry) said, the Lord 
Chancellor had aright to remove Justices, 
and whenever they became unfitted for 
their office he did remove them. Possibly, 
in some cases, he would be obliged to 
remove men who had become Justices of 
the Peace under this clause. That would 
be a very disagreeable thing for him to 
do, and it would throw great discredit on 
the chairmanship of the District Council, 
It would be said that there would be only 
rare cases of unfitness, but it would be just 
those cases that would be avoided if the 
right hon. Gentleman accepted the 
Amendment. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: The 


next Amendment (after “a,” in line 22, to 
insert “ parish or”), standing in the name 
of the hon. Member for Peterborough 
(Mr. A. C. Morton), is out of Order. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough): 
I rise to a point of Order. 

*THE DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: 
Order, order! The hon. Member cannot 
rise till I have done. This is a clause 
under the division of the Bill headed 
“Guardians and District Councils,” 
and therefore the hon. Member cannot 
introduce a provision which refers to 
Parish Councils. The proper way 
in which to introduce his proposal is to 
move a new clause, and the hon. Member 
has a new clause on the Paper. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON: On the point 
of. Order, Sir Julian Goldsmid, I con- 
sulted the Chairman of Ways and Means, 
and he decided that I was in Order. I 
have seen him twice on this matter, and 
therefore I submit to you with great 
respect that my Amendment ought to be 
in Order. 

Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: The 
Chairman of Ways and Means is fre- 
quently consulted in the course of pro- 
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ceedings in Committee in regard to 
future Amendments, and he has burriedly 
very often to pronounce an opinion with- 
out fully examining the proposal. If he 
had fully examined this clause, he would, 
I am sure, have decided as I have done. 
Further, the hon. Member cannot be 
prejudiced, as he can bring his Amend- 
ment up as a new clause. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON: May I be 
permitted 

Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: The 
hon. Member cannot further discuss the 
matter. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER moved— 


In page 13, line 22, after the word “ council,” 
to insert the words, “ unless a woman or person . 
ally disqualified by any Act.” 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Mr. J. CARVELL WILLIAMS 
(Notts, Mansfield) said, the Bill allowed 
a woman to be an elector and a member 
of the Council, but would disqualify her 
if she were elected to preside over the 


Council from becoming a Justice of the 


Peace. It would be so rarely the case 
that a woman would be elected a chair- 
man that the provision was as unnecessary 
as it was invidious, and he must protest 
against the perpetuation of a principle 
which in other respects the Bill proposed 
to abandon. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) said, he must also protest against 
the Government deliberately intro- 
ducing into the Bill a disqualification 
of this kind. No explanation had been 
forthcoming as to the reason for the in- 
troduction of such a disqualification, and 
he should certainly feel it his duty to 
challenge a Division unless he was satis- 
fied with any explanation which the right 
hon. Gentleman might give. He could 
not see why the fact of a woman being 
elected a chairman of a District Council 
should be fraught with more disaster to 
the county than was the fact, in the case 
of his own division, of a woman being 
elected to the chairmanship of a School 
Board. He thought that the addition of 
a few women to the Magisterial Bench 
would be a great advantage—[a laugh} 
—and if there were any men who 
were disposed to sneer and say that 
women would be less qualified to admin- 
ister the law than the men now on the 
Bench, he could refer them to a case in 
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which such a want of knowledge of the 
law and such inefficiency had been shown 
by the Tory game-preserving Magistrates 
that he thought no woman could be 
found to equal them. He thanked the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler) for raising the standard of 
women’s rights in this Bill, but he 
thought that the introduction of this 
distinct disqualification was an insult to 
women which ought to be resented. 

Str H. JAMES (Bury, Lancashire) : 
If women are regarded as being fit to be 
Justices of the Peace there should be a 
general law on the subject. It would, 
however, be an absurdity to say that all 
women who do not preside over District 
Councils are ineligible for the County 
Bench, and that the only women who 
are eligible are the chairwomen of Dis- 
trict Councils. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: My right hon. 
Friend the Member for Bury (Sir H. 
James) has anticipated my answer to my 
hon. Friend the Member for Camborne 
(Mr. Conybeare). We are introducing 


no disqualification whatever. No woman 
is qualified by the existing law to bea 
Magistrate, and if my hon. Friend or 


any Government wishes to introduce so 
great a change into our system— 
I express no opinion as to whether 
it would be good or bad—as_ to 
render women competent to act as 
Magistrates, it will have to be done by 
distinct and separate legislation, and not 
by means of a side-wind in this Bill. 
We have no doubt that under the clause 
under which we propose to create the 
Chairmen of these bodies Magistrates 
women would not be qualified. We are 
advised by the highest authority that it 
would require a distinct and specific 
Amendment to qualify a woman, but I 
think we have taken the straightforward 
course in putting it beyond all doubt what 
the intention of the Government is. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON did not see why 
women should not be on the Magisterial 
Bench, and did not think the Committee 
ought to trouble themselves about the 
question of sex. Women had been on 
the Bench in times past, and why they 
should not be again he did not know. At 
present there were on the Bench a good 
many old women of the other sex, and 
he thought the Bench would be very 
much improved if they were replaced by 
some really well-qualified women. Most 
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of the country Justices were game-pre- 
servers, and consequently farmers and 
labourers could not get justice. There 
was a case in the Hexham Division 

THe DEPUTY CHAIRMAN : 
Order, order! The question is with 
reference to a woman who happens to be 
a Chairman, and only with reference to 
that woman. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON said, he wanted 
to show that chairwomen should be ap- 
pointed Justices in order to improve the 
Bench. The case he was referring to—— 

THe DEPUTY CHAIRMAN : 
Order, order! The hon. Member cannot 
go into details of that sort, because it 
does not follow that the Council would 
elect a woman in order to please the hon, 
Member. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON said, he trusted 
that Councils would elect women not to 
please him but in the interest of their 
districts. However, he supposed that 
later on he could find ‘the means of dis- 
cussing the question. 

Sir J. GORST (Cambridge Univer- 
sity) wished to protest against the 
particular manner in which the Govern- 
ment had thought fit to carry out their 
intentions in this matter. If they had 
left the clause as it originally stood, or 
had proposed the insertion of some such 
words as “unless personally disqualified 
by statute or common law,” it might have 
been allowed to pass in silence. They 
had, however, thought fit to impose a 
special and new disqualification on women 
by name. He thought it right that the 
Committee should protest against any 
fresh and new disability being imposed 
on a woman by name in an Act of Par- 
liament, and therefore if the Amendment 
went to a Division he should have to 
vote against it. 

*Sir A. ROLLIT (Islington, S.) said, 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler) was in this case making a very 
invidious exception and acting in oppo- 
sition to the whole principle of the Bill. 
As far as women were concerned the Bill 
was an enfranchising measure, but the 
present Amendment was practically of a 
disqualifying character. If a woman 
was elected a District Councillor and 
afterwards selected to preside over the 
Council, it seemed to him to be utterly 
| unjustifiable to prevent her taking the 
| position of dignity which followed in all 
| other cases upon such a selection. The 
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honour did,and should, follow the office, 
and fall on those who thus did public work. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES considered 
that this Amendment, which was one of 
48 Amendments put down by the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, 
was wholly unnecessary and very in- 
vidious. The right hon. Gentleman had 
confessed women were already disquali- 
fied by Common Law from acting as 
Justices of the Peace. He was entirely 
opposed to women being brought into 
public life either as Justices or other- 
wise, and if they were already excluded 
by the Common Law from acting as 
Justices, it would have been better not 
to have inserted such a disqualification. 
However, his chief objection to the 
clause was that it carried out the ex 
officio principle which they had thrown 
overboard. Here was 4 woman who was 
chairman 

Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN : That 
has already been disposed of. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Am I to 
understand that on this clause, which 
deals with the question whether a woman 
is to be a chairman, I shall not be 
allowed to diseuss women as chairmen ? 

Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: You 
must not discuss the question of women 
as chairmen. The question is whether 
a woman elected as chairman is by virtue 
of her office qualified to be a County 
Justice, and the Government say she 
shall not be. The hon. Member must 
confine himself to that question. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : The ques- 
tion is whether a woman, by virtue of 
her office, shall be a Justice of the Peace ? 

THe DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: I 
have already stated the question, and the 
hon. Gentleman is well able to compre- 
hend it. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : Precisely, 
Sir. Then I comprehend that I can dis- 
cuss this clause. 

Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN : Order, 
order ! 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : ThenI com- 
prehend that I cannot discuss this clause. 
He contended that a woman ought not to 
become a Justice of the Peace by virtue 
of her office as Chairman of the District 
Council. She was elected not as a Justice, 
but as a member of the Parish Council. 
In electing her the electors had in their 
minds no other view than the proper con- 
duct of the affairs of the district, and it 
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would not be right to bring her, in this 
incidental fashion, into connection with 
the administration of justice as a conse- 
quence of that election. But if women 
were to be named at all as being dis- 
qualified, that ought to be done in the 
general disqualification clause, and not 
in this proposed invidious fashion. He 
suggested the withdrawal of the words 
“a woman or.” 

*Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
J. Riagsy, Forfar) said, he denied that 
the Government were introducing any 
new disqualification. He believed it was 
on record that a woman was once ap- 
pointed a Justice of the Peace, but the 
validity of that appointment had never 
been put to the test. In modern times it 
was beyond doubt that women had not been 
qualified to be Justices, and therefore the 
Government were not taking away any 
right which now existed. They un- 
doubtedly looked forward to the possi- 
bility of women being chosen to preside 
over these Councils, but if they did not 
say anything about women in the clause 
they would have the question raised 
whether, although women were at Com- 
mon Law disqualified from being Justices, 
they might not, when elected members 
of these Councils, acquire that qualifica- 
tion. ‘To introduce so great a change of 
principle was not the subject of such a 
Bill as this, and there was nothing 
disrespectful in the mention of women 
in the clause. Adopting the language 
of distinguished Judges in dealingwith this 
question, the Government said it was not 
because they were wanting in respect to 
women that they declined to bring them 
into the turmoil of politics. It was 
rather because of their reverence and 
respect for women that they kept them 
outside the performance of certain duties 
which might not be altogether in accord- 
ance with the higher views of women, 
That womer should be compelled to 
adjudicate upon all the questions of 
Criminal Law which might arise before 
County Justices could not be looked 
upon as a privilege. It would rather 
be a burdensome duty which many 
women would regard as intolerable. The 
Government, therefore, did not intend at 
present to remove the disqualification 
which existed. They thought it far more 
frank and more advisable that they should 
put their object in precise language, 
so that there could be no manner of doubt 
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as to the intention of the Government 
and of Parliament. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, Fo- 
rest of Dean) said, he regretted that the 
Solicitor General had brought the ques- 
tion of politics into the matter, because 
he could not see that the placing of 
women who were elected as Chairmen of 
District Councils upon the County 
Bench, at the same time as men, also 
elected to that position, should be con- 
sidered as a question of politics. The 


question was purely one of local adminis- | 


tration. Whatever was intended, the words 
would certainly be viewed as a new dis- 
qualification. The Government were in- 
troducing the elective principle into the 
Magistracy, and at the same time they were 
introducing a disqualification against 
women participating in that principle. If 
a woman was fit to be Chairman of the 
District Council, she was fit to be a 
member of the County Bench. 

Mr. DODD said, he ventured to sub- 
mit that they might be doing injury to 
women by allowing them to be members 
of the County Bench. He believed it 
would be difficult to get women to act as 
Chairmen of the District Councils if they 
were also required to act as Magistrates. 
Women having a _ greater sense of 
modesty than men could not be got to 
undertake such duties. He suggested 
that the clause would not be so offensive 
to the ladies if the language were that 
the Chairman of the District Council 
should by virtue of his office be a Justice 
of the Peace, unless he were disqualified 
at Common Law or by statute, so that no 
reference might be made to ladies. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
he thought the Amendment showed how 
very carelessly the Bill had been drafted. 
The Solicitor General bad said that it 
would be more frank to put in words 
absolutely prohibiting women from being 
put on the Bench, in order that there 
should be no possibility of doubt in 
the matter. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman thereby acknowledged that the 
Bill had been so badly drawn that if 
passed as brought in by the Government 
there would be a doubt as to whether 
women could or could not be Justices of 
the Peace. That acknowledgment 
justified the contention of the Opposition 
that the Bill required a great deal of 
criticism and correction. In his opinion, 
the words “or personally disqualified by 
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any Act” were unnecessary, for he took 
it as a matter of course that disqualifica- 
tions imposed by other Acts would not 
be over-ridden by this Act. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :— Ayes 144; 

Noes 38.—(Division List, No. 405.) 
*Mr. HOWARD (Middlesex, Totten- 
ham) moved— 

In page 13, line 24, after “situate” to add 

the words “but before acting as such Justice 
he shall, if he has not already done so, take the 
oaths required by law to be taken by a Justice 
of the Peace other than the oath respecting the 
qualification by estate.” 
He said, that those words were con- 
tained in the Municipal Corporations 
Act and in the Act of 1888, and should, 
he thought, be inserted in this Bill. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 13, line 24, after the word “situate, 
to add the words “but before acting as such 
Justice he shall, if he has not already done so, 
take the oaths required by law to be taken bya 
Justice of the Peace other than the oath re- 
specting the qualification by estate.”—(V/r. 
Howard.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there added.” 

Sir J. RIGBY said, he was not cer- 
tain that the words were unnecessary, but, 
being sure that they were harmless, the 
Government would accept them. 


” 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Question proposed, “ That the Clause, 
as amended, stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) moved the 
rejection of the clause. He regarded it 
as ove of the most mischievous clauses in 
the Bill, and could not conceive what 
necessity existed for such « clause, except 
| it was to satisfy the recent agitation that 
|the Lord Chancellor should put more 
Radical Magistrates on the Bench. If 
that were the object to be gained by the 
clause it would be purchased at the cost 
of great inconsistency, and would intro- 
duce into our Judicial and Magisterial 
system the principle of popular election, 
which hitherto we had been able to 
steer clear of, and not follow the ex- 
ample of the United States. He might 
meution one or two inconsistencies which 
the clause introduced. He thought they 
had got rid of the ex officio on all Local 
Bodies. At any rate, Magistrates had 
been qualified to act as ex officio mem- 
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bers of Boards of Guardians, because 
they were men of property and contri- 
buted largely to the rates. But they 
had been swept away; and having got 
rid of men who were well qualified as 
ex officio Magistrates the Government 
now proposed replacing them by tho- 
roughly unqualified men. He could not 
conceive why the Chairman of the Dis- 
trict Council should be a Magistrate, 
especially as there would be no oppor- 
tunity of testing his fitness to act as 
a Magistrate, except the opinion of the 
members of the District Council who 
elected him as their chairman. If the 
clause had followed the analogy of 
Mayors of boroughs, the Chairman of 
the District Council would be a Magis- 
trate only for the particular district for 
which he had been popularly elected ; 
and he did not know that he should have 
raised much objection to that. But it 


was a totally new thing to say that 


because a certain number of inhabit- 
ants in a small district chose to make 
a man their chairman he was to be a 
Magistrate for an area 50 times 
larger—namely, the entire county. 
The great majority of these men would 


only be Justices for one year, and it was 
a very serious matter to allow men to 


act as Justices for only one year. They 
could get very little training out of it. 
They were in a totally different position 
to that of a Mayor of a borough, who 
was Magistrate for two years—during 
the year of his Mayoralty and during the 
succeeding year. There was no provision 
of that kind with regard to the Chairman 
of a District Council. The analogy 
which had been made was not, therefore, 
a sound one. Under this provision, the 
Mayor of a small borough, which was 
not a county borough, would ex officio be 
a Magistrate for a county, but the Mayor 
of a larger borough would be only a 
Justice for his own town, and would not 
become a Justice for the county. There 
was this distinction, at any rate, that 
they were doing a great injustice to the 
Mayors of the larger boroughs. He 
objected to the proposal on the further 
ground of the enormous number of 
Magistrates who would be added. He 
would take the County of Lancaster, 
where the Lord Chancellor had been 
recently adding considerably to the num- 
ber of Magistrates, but they were now 
going to add 136 more Magistrates, and 
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there would be as many Magistrates as 
policemen. [Mr. Conypeare: Hear, 
hear!] If they were going to throw 
discredit upon the Magistracy altogether, 
that was the best way to doit. But he 
did not understand that that was the in- 
tention of the hon. Member for Sunderland. 
He rather thought that the keen anxiety 
which had been displayed by the Radical 
Party was for the purpose of getting 
more Magistrates on the Bench, so as to 
make it stronger and better, but he 
gathered now that their object was to 
get so many on the Bench as would 
make it perfectly ridiculous, because the 
hon. Member for Camborne cheered the 
observation he had made regarding the 
number of Magistrates and police. 

Mr. CONYBEARE : The Bench is 
made ridiculous by ignorance of law, not 
by numbers. 

Mr. HANBURY said, that in that 
case he would ask the hon. Member to 
vote with him, because they had no 
guarantee that these men would know 
the law. The majority of the 136 men 
he had mentioned would be sitting for 
one year only, and what guarantee was 
there that they would have that know- 
ledge of law which the hon. Member 
insisted upon? He granted that a 
great many of the present Magistrates 
had very little knowledge of the law, but 
they picked it up as they went along, 
whereas the newly-appointed ones would 
not have that opportunity. He objected 
to the proposal also on the ground that it 
was a bad principle to introduce popular 
election into the choice of Magistrates. 
That was a question upon which a great 
deal might be said. It had not been a 
successful experiment in America, and 
they would be taking a very unwise step 
indeed if they introduced it into the 
Magistracy of this country. Besides, 
they were doing this in a form which, to 
his mind, was almost worse than popular 
election, because those men would be 
chosen at second hand by their brother 
Councillors. He would like to see all 
classes represented on the Magisterial 
Bench, but he did not want to see the 
Magistracy put up to auction. The ten- 
dency would not be to improve the 
administration of justice, and he con- 
fessed that he could not quite see what 
the object of the Government was in 
proposing this clause. If it was to meet 
the wishes of hon. Members opposite 
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who desired to see more Radical Mem- 
bers on the Bench, or men of all classes 
on the Bench, he did not think it wouid 
go far in that direction, but, on the other 
hand, it would have a tendency to put 
on the Bench men who were not 
thoroughly qualified for the work, who 
had no knowledge and who would not 
have time to acquire knowledge. This 
clause should, therefore, be considered 
separately from Party considerations. 
This clause would operate on a much 
larger scale than the present law did in 
the case of the Mayors of boroughs. In 
Lancashire there were perhaps about 20 
Mayors, and there would be 136 chairmen. 
In Staffordshire there were seven borough 
mayors, and there would perhaps be 20 
chairmen. It was one thing to add 20 
chairmen and another to add 136; it was 
a question of degree. There would be a 
great difference between the Mayors and 
the chairmen. Would the Government 
limit the area of jurisdiction of the chair- 
men as that of Mayors was limited ? 
[An hon. MemBer: Certainly.] If 
they did not, the Mayor of a little 
borough would be a Justice of the Peace 
for the whole of Lancashire, while the 


Mayor of Preston would be a Justice for 


his own borough only. This was a dis- 
tinction which certainly ought not to be 
made. In the introduction of the prin- 
ciple of popular election for Justices 
they had gone far enough in making 
Justices of the Mayors of boroughs, and 
he did not want to see the principle ex- 
tended ; but, if it was extended, the ex- 
tension ought to be upon the same lines. 
The clause was, he believed, without 
analogy in any country, and because it 
was so anomalous he should oppose it. 
Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) said, he 
would admit that it would be anomalous 
that the Mayor of Durham, with a 
population of 15,000, should be a County 
Magistrate, while the Mayor of Sunder- 
land, with 150,0C0, would not be one ; 
but this was a detail that might be 
amended. Members on his side of the 
House were as much opposed as the 
Members of the Opposition to the prin- 
ciple of the direct popular election of 
Magistrates. [Cries of “No.”] Well, 
then, he would leave others to explain 
their own position ; but, in his opinion, 
the direct popular election of Magistrates 
would be unwise. On the other hand, 
the present system of choosing Magis- 
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trates, without any reference to public 
opinion, was just as pernicious; and this 
clause, he believed, struck the happy 
medium. No doubt district chairmen 
would be ignorant of law. [An hon. 
MemBer: Why should they be ?] 
Well, he knew they would be, as 99 per 
cent. of the present Magistrates were ; 
but the chairmen, having the confidence 
expressed by popular choice, would clearly 
be in an improved position. In Durham 
40 chairmen would be added to the 
Magistracy ; they would not be all 
Radicals or all Tories, but each of them 
would be a man who commanded confi- 
dence in his own locality. For too long 
a time the appointment of Magistrates 
had been put up to political auction. 
When the Liberals were in they 
appointed their own friends, and they 
were generally pretty fair to the other 
side; but when hon. Gentlemen opposite 
had been in, every Primrose Leaguer who 
desired it was put on, and every Liberal 
who had ratted was also rewarded forth- 
with. Even in districts strongly Liberal 
the County Magistrates were composed 
in the proportion of nine or 10 to one of 
gentlemen who differed from the prevail- 
ing political faith of the district. They 
wanted all classes and in fair proportions 
represented, and men who possessed the 
confidence of the public, and he there- 
fore cordially supported this clause. 
*Sir A. ROLLIT (Islington, 8S.) said, 
the chief reason why he supported this 
clause was that it substituted the con- 
dition of public service for politics as the 
mode of qualification for Magistrates, and 
if one had to chose between those two 
conditions he could not conceive why 
there should be any doubt or hesitation in 
the matter. The hon. Member for 
Preston had undoubtedly hit a defect in 
the clause, one that might be remedied 
by conferring greater privileges upon 
Mayors of boroughs or by some limita- 
tion of the section itself. He had 
noticed with regret that an Amendment 
in favour of such a limitation on the 
Paper from his side of the House had 
not been moved, and he was sorry for it. 
With regard to the argument that the 
Chairman of the District Council would 
only be in office for one year, and there- 
fore would have no time to learn the 
duties, the objection applied equally to 
the case of a Mayor, who served only one 
year, though he was qualified for another 
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year, and had not only to learn his duties, 
but to preside over the other Justices and 
indicate what course they should take. 
And one great advantage of the appoint- 
ment of the Chairman of the District 
Council to the Bench was that it would 
secure a local Justice always being 
readily available, of the need of which 
he had recently had official experience. 
Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 


borne) said, the hon. Member for Preston 


had raised the point that these gentlemen | 


would only be elected for a single year, 
and, therefore, they would not have time 
to learn their duties ; but under the pre- 
sent system of the appointment of 
Justices the Magistrates knew nothing 
about their duties. He knew gentlemen 
who had had a legal training as barristers, 
but who had been rejected as Magistrates, 
while a large landowner, or the son of a 
large landowner, had been appointed 
under the present system. The men 
whom they proposed to elect under the 
clause would be men who had proved 
their capacity to their neighbours. The 


whole of the hon. Member for Preston’s 
remarks had been tainted by Cassandra— 
like vaticinations of the evil to come. 


Mr. PIERPOINT (Warrington) said, 


his belief was that at the present time 
there was a considerable amount of 
ignorance on the part of the Magistrates, 
but they ought to do nothing to swell 
the number of these ignorant Magistrates. 
It was really extremely unimportant 
whether these gentlemen were made 
Magistrates or not, but his fear was that 
their presence on the Bench would only 
tend to swell the mass of ignorance that 
already existed there. 

*Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) 
said, that he desired to support the 
clause, although it did not go as far 
as he would like. It was, however, 
in the direction of improving the Bench 
of Magistrates. The hon. Member for 
Preston had told the Committee that they 
were borrowing the elective principle 
from the United States, but the hon. 
Member ought to have kuown better 
than that. Asa matter of fact,the United 
States had borrowed it from us. Theelec- 
tive principle had existed in this country 
for aout 70) years, long before the United 
States were thought of. The principle 
began in the City of London, and the 
hon. Member ought to have known that. 
The hon. Member had also told them that 
the principle had not been successful in 
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America, but he had not given the Com- 
mittee the slightest proof of that. He 
could not prove that it had been unsuccess- 
ful. The people of the United States 
had a right to choose their Magistrates 
as they liked, and they were satisfied ; if 
not, they could and would have altered 
the system. 

Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN said, 
that obviously that question could not be 
in Order. 

*Mr. A.C. MORTON said, he must hold 
that the hon. Member ought to have 
proved his case, which he had not done. 
The hon. Member for Preston also ob- 
jected to these Magistrates, because he 
said they would have jurisdiction outside 
the limit of the District Council. For 
his part he could not see any harm in 
that. After all, it would be only in- 
directly electing these Magistrates in 
wards instead of electing them by the 
whole county. There was no proof that 
they would hold office for a year only. 
They would be elected for one year only, 
but could be re-elected. The members 
for the District Council would be elected 
for three years, and in all probability the 
same gentleman would act as chairman 
for three years. ‘They had four sorts of 
Benches in this country at the present 
moment. They had the directly elected 
Magistrates of the City of London, 
absolutely elected by the occupiers. They 
had over 30,000 local voters in the City 
of London, and they elected the Magis- 
trate ; therefore, they hal a Magistrate 
elected by the people. The next Bench 
|was an indirectly elected Bench, and 
| that was the Scottish bailiies. They 
were elected or re-elected every four years 
out of their own number, Then they 
|had the Borough and County Benches. 
Theirexperience in this country had taught 
| them that the best Bench was the Bench 
‘directly elected—uamely, the City of 
| Loudon Bench of Aldermen. He was 
not, as a member of the Corporation, in 
‘agreement with the Aldermen, either in 
| polities or in what they did as members 
}of the Common Council, but as Magis- 
trates. Irrespective of polities, he said 
jdistinetly that experience had taught 
them that the Bench of Aldermen were 
|the best Magistrates they had in the 
|country. They never had any complaints 
against the Aldermen in this House, 
or practically against the Scottish baillies, 
but they were never without complaints 
of the County Magistrates, and he said, 
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therefore, that, as between the appointed | district would be too small. 


and elected Benches of Magistrates, ex- 
perience had taught them that the elected 
were the better. 


| 


Surely the proposal | 


contained in the clause was a very mild | 


one. 
counties they had not justice 

THe DEPUTY CHAIRMAN : The 
question is a very limited one—namely, 
whether the Chairman of the District 
Council shall, by virtue of his office, be 
a Member of the County Bench, but the 
hon. Member is wandering miles from that. 

Mr. A.C. MORTON was trying to 
show the necessity for this clause being 
carried so as to give them more Magis- 
trates, and, with the greatest possible 
respect to the Chairman, it certainly 
appeared to him that he was entitled to 
give his reasons for wanting these Magis- 
trates. This question of the Magistrates 
was a burning question, and he was very 
glad the Government had had the 
courage 

THe DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: The 
hon. Member is going far beyond the 
limits of the clause, and if he continues 


in that strain I shall have to ask him to | 


resume his seat. 

*Mr. A. C. MORTON said, he was 
about to conclude by thanking the 
Government for having introduced the 
principle contained in this clause, and 
which would give the people an oppor- 
tunity of administering the laws of this 
country as they ought to be administered. 
He objected toa Bench of Magistrates 
being a political Bench. Let it bea 
Bench representing the people without 
regard to politics whatever. He ventured 
to say that these District Councils would 
not be governed by politics, as some 
people thought, and the chairman who 
under this clause would be a Justice of 
the Peace would be chosen because he 
was known and respected of the people 
and likely to do justice to all classes. 

Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) 
desired to ask the President of the Local 

Government Board if he could answer 
one plain question before they were asked 
to pass this clause ?_ Why could not the 
Magisterial jurisdiction of the district 
chairman be limited to that district 
without being extended to the whole 
county ? Why could not this blot be 
removed by this limitation of the jurisdic- 
tion to the particular district ? Possibly 
it might be said that the area of the 


Mr. A. C. Morton 


At the present moment in the | 
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He was not 
sure whether that was the case, because 
some districts were sufficiently extensive. 
But supposing the force of that objection 
were admitted, could not, then, the 
jurisdiction be limited to the Petty 
Sessions, which the chairman might 
attend without being called upon to 


| attend the Quarter Sessions for the whole 





county ? 

*Mr. BYLES (York, W.R., Shipley) 
said, he might offer some observa- 
tions from his own experience which 
would be reassuring to the hon. 
Member for Preston. He (Mr. Byles) 
represented a constituency which con- 
sisted almost entirely of Local Board 
districts, and so far from there being a 
plethora of Magistrates in that portion 
of the West Riding they were very short 
indeed for the ordinary Magisterial 
duties, other than those of sitting on the 
Bench. He had had, even during the 
past week, representations from some of 
these Local Boards, which would be Dis- 
trict Councils under the Bill, urging him 
to press upon the Lord Chancellor the 
desirability of appointing some new 


Magistrates for that district, in order 


that lunatics might be certified, and many 
other duties might be discharged without 
expense to the ratepayers. The kind of 
Magistrates they had already there were 
gentlemen who had only been appointed 
when they had acquired important posi- 
tions in the world, and who spent a great 
deal of their time not in that inclement 
district, but elsewhere, and who were, 
therefore, not available during a great 
part of the year. 

Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: The 
hon. Member must confine himself to the 
question whether the Chairman of the 
District Council is to be a County Magis- 
trate. 

Mr. BYLES said, what he desired to 
point out was that the class of men 
who were wanted were exactly the 
men who had at this moment been 
selected as the chairmen of these 
Local Boards. They were always on the 
spot ; they were men engaged in business, 
who had the confidence of their fellow- 
citizens, and they would always be avail- 
able for those duties which were con- 
tinually cropping up and which needed 
the assistance of Magistrates. He wanted 
to make one observation about the 
borough of Bradford which was also 
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geographically in his constituency. Brad- 
ford had a population of 250,000, and 
the Mayor of that borough was, ex officio, 
a Magistrate. In almost every case the 
Mayor of Bradford, after he had served 
his term as Magistrate ex officio, had 
been appointed permanently to the Bench 
because of the admirable way he had dis- 
charged his functions as a Magistrate. 
He had no doubt the same practice would 
apply to the gentlemen who were selected 
by these District Councils as their chair- 
men, 





| 


made a great point of the fact that the | 


chairman of the District Council would 
be a County Magistrate with jurisdiction 
over a very large area, whereas the 
Mayor of a borough had only jurisdiction 
over his own borough. But, as had 
already been pointed out, the County 
Magistrate had to select his Petty Sessions 


Division, and he could mention a case , 


where a Magistrate was actually removed 
from the Commission because he ventured 
to sit in some other Petty Sessions dis- 
trict other than that which he had chosen. 


He did not believe that the chairmen | 


would interfere in the least in their judicial 
functions with the Magisterial concerns 
of other parts of the country, other than 
those for which they had elected to act ; 
but in these small areas over the affairs 
of which they ruled, and ruled well, he 
had no doubt the effect of their being 
added to the Bench of Magistrates would 
be of immense practical value and assist- 
ance to these districts. 

Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basing- 
stoke) said, that before the clause passed 
he thought somebody on his side should 


remind the Government and the Party | 


opposite of their great inconsistency in 
trying to pass this clause. They had 
passed another clause condemning ex 
officio officers as Guardians. They had 
condemned the whole races of ex officios 
altogether by the previous clause, and 
here they had in the very next clause an 
enactment to create a race of ex officio 
members. How could that be consistent ? 
How could hon. Members opposite con- 
demn one set of officials and immediately 
create another? The hon. Member who 
had last spoken had stated that there was 
a great dearth of Magistrates in his own 
constituency. The remedy would be met 
by the creation of more Magistrates, and 
at the rate the Lords Lieutenant and the 
Government had been creating Magis- 
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trates lately, there would very soon be no 
dearth. But why create a set of ex 
officio Magistrates? The Government 
condemned the Opposition for wishing to 
retain one set of ex officio officers, and now 
they were themselves going to create 
another set. If these chairmen were 
appointed Magistrates, they should, at any 
rate, be limited to their own Petty Ses- 
sions district. The whole action of the 
Government was most inconsistent, and 
in order that there should be no ex officios 


The Member for Preston had | he should vote against the clause. 


Mr. R. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E.) 


merely rose for the purpose of arriving at 


|a distinct understanding as to the mean- 


It 


ing of a certain part of the clause. 


| was stated that the Chairman of a Dis- 





trict Council should be a Justice of the 
Peace for the county. Was he to under- 
stand that no Chairman of the District 
Council could be, by virtue of his office, 
a Justice of the Peace unless he possessed 
the property qualification? [Sir W. 


|Foster: No, no.] He thought the 


right hon. Gentleman said he did not 
wish to interfere with the general law as 
to the qualification of a Justice of the 
Peace indirectly and by a side wind, in a 


| measure for a separate purpose altogether. 


He understood it to be part of the general 
law for the qualification of a Justice of 
the Peace that he should have a pro- 
perty qualification, Where the property 


qualification was dispensed with that 


dispensation was exceptional, and the 
general law in respect to a Justice of the 


| Peace required that he should be pos- 
sessed of a property qualification as well 


as that he should be of the male sex. If 
the point of sex was to be left alone be- 
cause it belonged to the general law, he 
wanted to know why the point of pro- 
perty was not left alone, because it just 
as much belonged to the law as to the 
qualification of the Justice of the Peace ? 
If the argument of the Govern- 
ment was to be carried out that the 
general law was to remain standing the 
chairman of a District Council, unless 
he possessed the property qualification, 
could not be a Magistrate. 

*Sir W. FOSTER : We have accepted 
an Amendment on the Paper dealing with 
the question, by which the qualification 
of property is not required. 

Mr. R. WALLACE: Has it been 
accepted ? 


2B2 
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Sir W. FOSTER: Yes, as part of 
the clause. 

Mr. R. WALLACE: Then it has 
been accepted in the teeth of the argu- 
meut of the right hon. Gentleman, who 
said that the general law as to the quali- 
fication of a Justice was not to be inter- 
fered with indirectly by this Bill. Iam very 
glad of the inconsistency all the same. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES quite 
recognised that the principle of the popu- 
lar election of Judges was not new in this 
country. The Sheriffs even were in old 
times elected. But what he wished to 
call the attention of the Government to 
was, that by this clause they would be 
adding a very large number of Magis- 
trates indeed to those already existing. 
The Boards of Guardians which were to 
be coterminous with the districts under 
the Bill were already 648. There would, 
therefore, be 648 new Magistrates. But 
a great many of the present Unions were 
situate in two counties, and in such 
eases they would be made two districts 
under the Bill; therefore, in addition to 
the 648 Magistrates, they would have a 
large number more. In other words, they 
were going to create some 700 new 


Magistrates by a stroke of the pen, 
and were going to make them Magis- 


trates ratione officiti —that was, in 


contradiction and condemnation of the | 


very principle the Government had 
affected to affirm by this Bill. The 
chairman of the District Council was not 
elected to be a Justice of the Peace by 
the electors, but in order to perform the 
duties and business of the district ; and 
when the Government superadded to 
these duties the right of the chairman 
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have added to the County Bench 600 or 
700 gentlemen under conditions such as 
to render it impossible for them to learn 
their duty. He was surprised that the 
Government should have abandoned their 
objection to the ex officio principle, and 
should have undertaken to make some 
700 new Magistrates, and that under 
conditions which would render it impos- 
sible for them to satisfactorily perform 
their duties, but would keep them in a 
permanent state of ignorance as to what 
their duties were. 


Mr. JASPER MORE (Shropshire, 
Ludlow) wished to draw attention to a 
point which had not been taken with 
respect to this clause. It was understood 
a compromise was under consideration 
with respect to ex officios. This clause 
would discount any proposal on that 
| subject, because if the District Council 
|had the privilege of creating a Magis- 
| trate they would be willing to forego 
that privilege, and consequently this 
privilege would operate to prevent their 
{electing as chairmen any of the expe- 
parsvecanas Magistrates whom it might be 
proposed to add to the Board as ex 
| officios. 
|to the Local Government 
consider this. 





He wishes to ask the Secretary 
Board to 


Question put. 
The Committee divided :—Ayes 144; 
| Noes 65.—(Division List, No. 406.) 
Clause 22 (Constitution of District 

Councils in urban districts not being 
boroughs). 

*Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest 
| of Dean) moved— 


to become a Justice of the Peace in | In line 1, at the beginning, to insert the 
addition, they were doing it absolutely | words “on the appointed day.” 

and strictly by virtue of his office. They | He moved this Amendment in order to 
were adding to his office duties which | obtain an opportunity of asking the 
the elector did not contemplate would be | Committee how it was proposed to bring 





added, and were doing it under conditions 
which would make it almost impossible 
for him ever to learn or perform duly 
these duties of Justice of the Peace. 
The duties of a Magistrate were not to 
be learned in half an hour, but they took 
along time to learn. These chairmen, 
however, were only to have one year of 
office, and therefore by the time they had 
learned their business as Magistrates 
they would have to make room for a 
fresh set of Magistrates. The result 
would be that the Government would 


the Bill into operation in urban districts 
which were not boroughs. As far as he 
could judge, it was at present proposed 
that it should come into operation in 
such districts on the day it became an 
Act. There was no provision to meet 
the Public Health Act, the elections 
under which, as they knew, took place 
always in April—before the 15th of 
that month. They could see that a diffi- 
culty might arise on the time at which 
this Bill might pass and come into 
operation. He wanted to know how the 
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Register of Voters was to be prepared. 
There were new classes of electors 
to be sorted out for the purposes of the 
Bill—freeholders, lodgers, people claiming 
under the Service Franchise, local go- 
vernment electors, who were married 
women—and this sorting out would entail 
a great deal of time and labour, and some 
authority must be set up for the purpose 
of making out an authorised list. 
did not see how this could be done un- 
less they had a Revision Court, and no 
provision was made for such authority. 
The electorate existing at present differed 
from that which would act under this 
Bill. For example, they would have a 
division in many cases of a parish—it 
would be partly urban and partly rural ; 
and they would require two Registers. 
He did not understand how those Regis- 
ters could be provided for some time to 
come. What machinery, then, had they 
to enable them to put this Act into force 
in April next ? The Government would 
see the difficulty also as to the electoral 
divisions. In some urban districts they 
had as few as 70 odd houses, and 250 
odd souls—too small a number to form a 
division. In the case of married women 
they were omitted from the existing 
Registers. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board had not yet submitted 
the provision he had promised on this 
question of the inclusion of married 
women in the Registers ; but it was im- 
portant that the question should not be 
overlooked at this point. He would re- 
mind the right hon. Gentleman of the 
provision of the Act of 1888 dealing 
with Registers. The powers then given 
must be taken into account in every 
future Act, and, as he did not see how 
the Registers in this case were to be 
dealt with in time to bring the Bill into 
operation, he must press upon the Go- 
vernment to give them some information 
regarding their intentions. There were 
subsidiary points ; but he need only say 
that in referring to the whole question 
his object was to ascertain the views of 
the Government. 


Amendment proposed, 


In line 1, at the beginning, to insert the 
words “on the appointed day.”—(Sir C. W. 
Ditke.) 


. Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


He 
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Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) said, 
perhaps the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board would allow him to ask 
whether he intended that urban districts 
should be divided either into wards or 
into three geographical parts? Did he 
propose to follow the plan for horoughs 
and to divide these urban districts into 
wards having three members each, and 
was one member to retire and another to 
be elected in each ward every year ? His 
plan was one the people did not want, 
and, at any rate, it would cause enormous 
expense. On the other hand, if these 
urban districts were to be diviled into 
portions—say, east, central, and west ; 
or north, central, and south—did the 
right hon. Gentleman expect that the 
necessary arrangements could be made by 
the County Councils in time to permit of 
the measure being put into operation 
this year? Speaking for his own county 
of Durham, he knew that the County 
Council could not perform such a task. It 
was utterly impossible for County Councils 
to meet oftener than they did now. Some 
members of the Durham County Council 
had to travel 25 or 30 miles to attend its 
meetings. Out of 72 elected members 20 
or 30 were working men who most self- 
sacrificingly forfeited something every 
time they attended, and they could 
not expect these men to attend from 
day to day at their own expense in order 
to perform their duty. It was a burden 
the Council would be unwilling to bear. 
It would be hard enough if this were the 
only duty imposed upon the County 
Council, but if they looked through the 
Bill they found everywhere that the most 
serious duties had been imposed upon 
those Councils. They had to deal with 
Rural and District and Urban Authorities, 
and also with highway matters and many 
other things. He did not see how they 
would be able to discharge all the duties 
if they were to be added to in this way. 
He could only say that he thought it 
would be impossible to bring the Bill 
into immediate operation ; they would 
be in a mess unless the right hon. Gen- 
tleman took advantage of the truce that 
had been established with hon. Gentle- 
men opposite—about which be (Mr, 
Storey) and his friends knew nothing, 
though they would, perhaps, be instructed 
as to which portion of the Bill was to 
be thrown to the dogs to alter the provi- 
sion as the division of urban districts, 
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He supposed he was doing wrong in 
making these observations. Had he been 
on the other side of the House he might 
have been listened to; but as he and his 
friends were only voices erying in the 
wilderness, he supposed the only answer 
they would get would be—* You must 
just go down into the country and do the 
best you can.” He would ask his right 
hon. Friend, as he had placated hon, 
Gentlemen opposite, to do something also 
to placate his faithful friends, whose only 
reason for differing from him was that 
the Bill as it stood could not be put into 
working shape by the County Councils. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he would 
endeavour to state the answer of the Go- 
vernment on the points raised. He was 
not willing to go into all the questions 
now ; but he might state at once that the 
Government intended to adhere to the 
decision the House had come to by a 
very considerable majority as to the 
division of the rural districts. They 
were making no alteration whatever in 
the existing law or in the existing Local 
Boards. [A /augh.] Perhaps the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Storey) would allow 
him to give his answer without inter- 


ruption. 
Mr. STOREY : I did not speak. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, they 
made no alteration in the existing law. 
Under the existing law the members of 
every Urban District Local Board held 
. Office for three years, and one-third re- 
tired each year. With reference to the 
question of his right hon. Friend the 
Member for the Forest of Dean, he must 
in a friendly manner express his surprise 
at the course he had taken. No man 
had a greater experience in the conduct 
of Bills, and he knew of no man who 
would have complained more strongly 
than he if a question had been raised of 
which no notice had been given to him. 
He (Mr. Fowler) had done his best to 
carry this Bill through ina manner which 
would give the House as little trouble as 
possible, but he could not answer these 
difficult problems which were sprung 
upon him without notice. The point the 
right hon. Gentleman had raised would 
arise partly on Clause 31, and partly on 
Clauses 62 and 66, and when those 
clauses were reached either the Solicitor 
General (Sir J. Rigby) or himself would 
be able to deal with the difficulties 
raised. Of course, the Government could 


Mr. Storey 
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not and did not accept the position that 
this was an impossible Bill. They be- 
lieved it to be a possible and practicable 
Bill, though they had not disguised their 
belief that there would be considerable 
difficulty in bringing it into operation, 
They hoped to meet all difficulties and to 
make practical provision for insuring the 
first starting of the Bill. He had no 
objection to accepting the Amendment, 
as there would, of course, have to be an 
appointed day. They were endeavouring 
in the best manner they could devise in 
the circumstances to deal with the diffi- 
culties raised. He remembered what was 
predicted of the Bill of 1888, that it 
would be impossible to bring it into 
operation ; but that had not proved to be 
the case. He would ask his right hon. 
Friend whether it was facilitating the 
progress of the Bill to discuss on Clause 
22 questions which were specially legis- 
lated for in Clauses 31, 62, and 66. He 
would only repeat that he hoped, when 
they reached those clauses, to show his 
right hon. Friend that all the difficulties 
indicated were surmounted, and that the 
Government were alive to the necessity 
of having the Bill brought into practical 
operation as early as possible. 

Str C. W. DILKE said, he had just 
a word or two to say in reply to his right 
hon. Friend. He admitted that he should 
have given notice of the points he in- 
tended to raise ; but it was only this after- 
noon, when studying the clause afresh 
by the light of the Debate of Friday 
night, and taking into consideration the 
intention of the Bill, that he saw these 
difficulties himself for the first time, and 
he did not see how they could be raised if 
they were not taken note of in that place. 
If these words were not put in here—and he 
thought it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment—these new Boards would come into 
existence the day the Bill became an Act. 
The point was raised on Friday last, and 
he thought it was present to the mind of 
the right hon. Gentleman. He was sorry 
the right hon. Gentleman thought the 
matter was one of which notice should 
have been given, but he (Sir C. Dilke) 
could not give notice as he had not dis- 
cussed it with any one until to-day. The 
right hon. Gentleman said he would be 
prepared later on to make a change in the 
Bill with a view to the preparation of the 
Register. At present there was no pro- 
vision for this, but of course the question 
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could be raised on the Amendment to be 
moved later on. The other points could 
be dealt with on the clauses as they came 
up one by one. 

*Mr. W. LONG (Liverpool, West Derby) 
said, he did not wish to intervene be- 
tween the right hon. Gentleman and his 
supporters in the discussion of their 
differences, but he desired to emphasise a 
point referred to by the hon. Member for 
Sunderland. No one wished to embarrass 
the right hon. Gentleman in the discharge 
of a difficult duty, but he (Mr. Long) had 
already had occasion to say that those 
who would have the duty of carrying out 
the Billeither on County Councils or Dis- 
trict Councils would have a difficult task 
before them and were entitled to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman to explain how he 
proposed to deal with some of these 
matters. If the right hon. Gentleman— 
the Minister in charge of the Bill—chose 
to wait until the clauses he had mentioned 
came on he (Mr. Long) had no objection, 
but he must say it would be better if the 
right hon. Gentleman told them 
now how some of these difficulties 
were to be met. The difficulty which 
would be thrown on County Councils 
in tural districts would be as great as 
that thrown on County Councils in the 
North and in the Midlands. As to the 
precedent of the Act of 1888, if the right 
hon. Gentleman had followed it, it would 
have facilitated proceedings in Com- 
mittee, because on that measure they did 
not wait until they reached the end 
of it before deciding what to do on 
these points. They dealt with the whole 
question of the elections for purposes of 
county government in a separate Bill, so 
that when the Local Government Act 
was passed, the machinery necessary to 
bring it into operation was already ship- 
shape. 

Mr. STOREY said, the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board said he thought the 
County Councils would be able to 
manage the matter, and he referred to 
the precedent of 1888. He (Mr. Storey) 
would ask the Committee to remember 
that the Act of 1888 was brought into 
force by the Quarter Sessions, who had 
to divide the counties into groups of 
parishes, but they had not to alter a 
single boundary. They simply grouped 
the existing boundaries into electoral 
districts for county purposes. What 
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they had to do here was this—wherever 
there was a great change of boundaries, 
wherever a parish was now partly in a 
rural district and partly in an urban 
district, it became practically two 
parishes. That made the matter difficult 
enough, but the right hon. Gentleman 
added to the difficulty by decreeing that 
they should all set to work to make new 
boundaries for election purposes. He 
said they should add new parishes and 
call them “election parish A” and 
“election parish B.” All that was to 
be laid on the shoulders of the County 
Councils, and, as he understood it, they 
would have a similiar duty to perform 
with regard tourban parishes. It was these 
particular difficulties which would involve 
a great amount of work which brought him 
(Mr. Storey) to the conclusion that they 
should have a considerable change in the 
Bill. The right hon. Gentleman could 
not complain that he (Mr. Storey) had 
not given him notice. He had done so the 
other evening. He had told the right 
hon. Gentleman that these difficulties 
existed, and he had taken a note of the 
fact that the right hon. Gentleman had 
promised to overcome them later on. But 
he (Mr. Storey) judged from what the 
right hon. Gentleman had said this after- 
noon that he had not quite realised the 
enormous number and magnitude of these 
difficulties. He (Mr. Storey), for one, 
would be glad to do all he could to carry 
out the Act as quickly as he possibly 
could, but when once the Bill passed all 
these powers passed to the 44 or 45 
County Councils, and the Government 
had no control over them. Each County 
Council would have to do its own work, 
and as each would be free-handed, it was 
important that its duty should be made 
as plain as possible by definition in the 
Bill. He thought this discussion would 
facilitate progress hereafter, but it was 
clear from what they had heard that the 
matter would have to be looked into very 
carefully. 

Mr. H. HOBHOUSE said, the prece- 
dent of 1888 which had been referred to was 
in no way on all-fours with this Bill. Not 
only was the subject-matter of the former 
measure less complex, and not only were 
there fewer things to be done under it, 
but it became law in August, and no 
County Council was elected until 
January: but, as he understood the 
scheme of the Government, this Bill 
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would be passed in February, and they 
would have to do their best on the 
County Councils to bring the District and 
Parish Councils into existence not later 
than the end of March or the beginning of 
April. He maintained that the task was 
an impossible one whether they resorted 
to the County Councils or to more centra- 
lised machinery. He would remind the 
hon. Member for Sunderland that a 
Central Department could bring the Act 
into operation quicker than the various 
County Councils could do. The Registers 
were not the only difficulty which faced 
the County Councils, and a large number 
of people would have to be added to the 
staff of the Local Government Board all 
through the rural districts to bring the 
Bill into operation. The work could 
not be done without proper revision and 
registration. He could not see how the 
Bill could be brought into operation in a 
satisfactory form during the present 
year. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 13, line 28, before the word “So,” to 
insert the words “ A person shall not be quali- 
fied to be elected or to be a Councillor unless he 
is a parochial elector of some parish within the 
district, or has during the 12 months preceding 
the election resided in the district, or within 
seven miles thereof, and no person shall be 
disqualified by sex or marriage for being elected 
or being a Councillor.".—(WVr. H. H. Fowler.) 

Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, 


In line 3, to add after the second “the,” the 
words “ whole of the.’—(Wr. 7. Hf. Bolton.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. H. HOBHOUSE said, he moved 
to omit, in line 4, the words “ or within 
seven miles thereof.” This proposal 
differed from that in the clause relating 
to Guardians. In that case the 
elector to have his qualification must 
reside within the Union. The pro- 
posal, in fact, did not stand on all- 
fours with any proposal yet made or 
provision contained in the existing law. 
He would refer the Committee to what 
was the law with regard to municipal 
boroughs. There, in order to be elected 
a Councillor, every person was obliged to 
have a qualification within a borough, 
although he might reside from seven to 
15 miles from it. According to the 
present proposal a person need have no 


Mr. H. Hobhouse 
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connection whatever with the district in 
order to be elected a Councillor. As to 
the existing law in urban districts, 
according to the Schedule to the Public 
Health Act, a person must have a very 
substantial qualification within the dis- 
trict and must also reside within a certain 
distance. The Government now pro- 
posed to abolish the ratepaying qualifica- 
tion within the district and simply to keep 
the residence within a certain distance of 
the district. That was not necessary in 
order to preserve the qualification of any 
person who at present sat on an Urban 
Board, because those persons would be 
qualified as parochial electors within the 
district. The proposal was not neces- 
sary in order to preserve the rights of 
any existing person. It was not on all 
fours with any other proposal even in 
regard to Parish Councils, though there 
was a limit of three miles given in that 
ease. The parish was only a small area 
and there was more to be said for that 
proposal under the circumstances. In 
the present instance there was no reason 
to go seven miles outside the district, for 
any person to have a qualification must 
have some connection with the district 
for which he was to legislate and impose 
taxes. If not the provision became 
illusory. They had better throw it over 
altogether than preserve such an illusory 
scheme as this would be if the words of 
which he complained were to remain 
in it. 

Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, 


To leave out the words “or within seven 
miles thereof.”— (Mr. I, Hobhouse.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
proposed Amendment.” 


Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) 
said, there was an Amendment which 
would come on later to provide that the 
clause should have no application to 


London. He endorsed all that had been 
said by the hon. Member for Somerset, 
and could see no reason why these words 
should remain in the clause. He had 
been trying to find out what line of 
reason could have induced the Govern- 
ment to put them in. On all their 
modern Local Parliaments they had 
qualified persons on the broad distinction 
that those who were electors within the 
area should have the right to be 
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elected. In the case of the London 

County Council and the Common 
Council of the City a person was 
qualified so long as he was on the burgess 
roll, That was what they wanted to 
bring about in the present instance. In 
London they had large self-contained 
areas with enormous populations, and 
they fully realised that the same prin- 
ciple should apply to the parish as to the 
County Council. In parishes like 
Islington and Marylebone, with popula- 
tions of over 200,000, they did not 
require to go outside to a seven-mile 
radius. What magic was there in seven 
miles ? If they allowed persons to come 
in from outside the area itself—persons 
who were not on the electorate—he 
could not for the life of him see why 
they should not throw all elections open 
to persons from every part of the world. 
He hoped the right hou. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board would see that as there was some 
feeling against this proposal, it was one 
that should not be persisted in. If their 
friends from the rural districts desired 
this, he hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would accept some such modification as 
was proposed in regard to urban districts. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE said, that this 
clause would not apply to the Metropolis, 
but for an Amendment which was to be 
moved on Clause 29. He proposed that 
the Amendment should not be _ pro- 
posed. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER explained that 
he had simply followed the example of 
urban districts in his Amendment. He 
did not attach great importance to the 
particular words objected to and did not 
wish to press them on the Committee. 
He would, in any event, be prepared to 
agree to London being exempted from 
the operation of the words. 

Mr. STOREY : If a burgess. 

*Smrr M. HICKS-BEACH said, he 
thought the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board had made a wise concession to the 
feelings of the Metropolitan Members, 
but he hoped he would see his way to 
omit the words altogether. He would 
remind the right hon. Gentleman that 
the burgess qualification was necessary 
in the case of all persons who desired to 
be elected on Town Councils. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: No, no. You 


must reside within seven miles to vote, 
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but you are competent to be elected if 
you live within 15 miles of the town, 
provided you possess property there. 

*Sir M. HICKS-BEACH said, it 
would hardly be possible for a person 
who had any interest in one of these 
places uot to be on the Parochial Regis- 
ter. Wherever a person resided he 
could, of course, qualify to be on the 
Parochial Register. 

Mr. DODD (Essex, Maldon) said, 
that this Amendment, which was by 
mistake put down in the name of his 
hon. Friend, was really his (Mr. Dodd’s), 
He thought it desirable that the Amend- 
meut should be extended. The point he 
wished to raise was that it was desirable 
that the same individual should be able 
to represent the same urban area both on 
the Sanitary Authority and on the 
Board of Guardians. The Sanitary 
Authority and the Board of Guardians 
were different bodies, but it seemed to 
him desirable that some individual should 
be able to represent both for the same 
district. There were anomalies in con- 
nection with those bodies which, to his 
mind, should be done away with. At 
present if an individual was living more 
than seven miles away from a district 
which was within the Union he could 


‘represent this district on the Board of 


Guardians, but could not represent it on 
the District Council. On the other 
hand, if he was living in another Union, 
perhaps across the road, he could repre- 
sent the urban district on the District 
Council, but could not represent it on the 
Board of Guardians. He was aware 
that the Amendment did not meet the 
point completely, but it did to a certain 
extent. He wished the Amendment had 
been extended to the qualification of 
Board of Guardians. Perhaps the Go- 
vernment might be able to deal with 
both these points at the same time. 

Mr. H. HOBHOUSE said, he must 
press the point unless the Government 
were prepared to accept the Amendment. 

*Sir W. FOSTER said, the Govern- 
ment were prepared to accept it. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Srr R. TEMPLE said, he rose to 
object to the Amendment, not on account 
of its particular wording, but because it 
did not seem to provide for those districts 
which were not local or personal, and 
because, according to the ruling of the 
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Chairman, which was no doubt correct, 
if the Amendment were carried without 
any protest, he (Sir R. Temple) would 
be unable to move the omission of the 
words that local or personal Acts should 
be repealed. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : The hon. Gentle- 
man must have misunderstood me. All 
I really said was that the Government 
were prepared to accept an Amendment, 
but I do not know what the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Gentleman amounts to 
yet. 

Str R. TEMPLE said, he would tell 
the Committee what his point was. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I think the hon. 
Baronet’s Amendment should come in 
later on. 

Str C. W. DILKE said, the hon. 
Baronet’s object would be best met by 
an Amendment to come ia at the end of 
the clause. 

Mr. BYRNE said, he would call the 
attention of the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board to an ambiguity in the clause as 
it stood. The Amendment said— 

“A person shall not be qualified to be elected 
or to be a Councillor unless he is a ochial 
elector of some parish within the district.” 
What was meant, he took it, was that he 
should be a parochial elector within the 
district of some parish. [‘ No, no!”] 
There were districts in which only a 
portion of a parish was included—dis- 
tricts comprising the whole of one parish 
and a portion of avother—and it might 
be said that theelectors being the parish- 
ioners only of a portion of a parish 
should not have a vote. He was sure 
that was not what was meant. Words 
should be put in to make the matter 
clear. He could not do more than point 
out the difficulty at this stage. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the diffi- 
culy the hon. and learned Member raised 
was covered by the Interpretation Clause 
—Clause 58. There would practically 
be no part of a parish dealt with. 

Mr. BYRNE said, he did not think 
the Interpretation Clause would meet the 
case. 

*Sir F. S. POWELL (Wigan) said, 
that sometimes they had in the centre of 
a Local Board district an Improvement 
Act District with no boundary but its 
own arbitrary boundary. He did not know 
how such a district would be dealt with. 
This point deserved careful consideration. 


Sir R. Temple 
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Amendment, as amended, agreed to, 


Sir R. TEMPLE said, he moved to 
omit the whole of Sub-section 2 from 
the words “So much” to the words 
“ general Act,” in line 33, but he should 
be content with the omission of the 
words— 

“So much of any enactment, whether in a 
public, general, or local and personal Act, as 
relates to the qualification of a member of the 
Urban Sanitary Authority, shall be repealed.” 
His reason for moving the Amendment 
was this: In his division there was the 
important division of Surbiton. That, 
he believed, was an urban district and 
not a borough. It was under Improve- 
ment Commissioners who were now con- 
sidered Urban Authorities, and he was 
advised that Sub-section 2, if possed as 
it now stood, would revolutionise the 
system under which the Improvement 
Commissioners were elected or appointed 
—for they were appointed rather than 
elected. At all events, they were not 
elected by popular election. These Im- 
provement Commissioners had done their 
work extremely well. No complaint had 
been made by the parishes and the Im- 
provement Commissioners had the con- 
fidence of the people. What had Sur- 
biton done that it should have its con- 
stitution altered ? When the people of 
that place learnt the kind intentions of 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board, they 
would be greatly astonished and probably 
would feel deeply dissatisfied. He felt 
bound to mention this caseand tourge that 
the local or, as it might be called, personal 
Act, under which Surbiton had done such 
good work should be allowed to stand. 
As he was very anxious to limit his re- 
marks as much as possible he should, 
having raised his point, request the right 
hon. Gentleman to give some explanation 
that would be in some degree satisfactory 
to him and his constituents. 


Amendment proposed, 

To omit Sub-section 2 down to the end of the 
third line.—(Sir R. Temple.) 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
down to ‘authority ’ stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER : There are, 
no doubt, a very considerable number of 
Improvement Bodies which will require 
equalisation with regard both to the 
* elected ” and the “ elector.” Of course, 
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the object of this Billis to put these Boards 
of Commissioners upon the same footing 
as all other Urban District Authorities. 
The Improvement Commissioners of 
Surbiton, who [have no doubt deserve all 
the encomiums which the hon. Baronet 
has bestowed upon them, have not any 
exceptional safeguard, qualification, or 
peculiarity. It is a Local Authority 
elected by the same rules and on the 
same principles as all the Local Boards 
created under the Public Health Act of 
1875. It is, therefore, only one of a very 
large number of Local Boards with 
which this clause deals, and it would be 
impossible for us to leave it untouched. 
We do propose that there should be uni- 
formity of qualification and uniformity 
both of elected and elector, but there are 
something like 700 of these Local Boards 
who will be treated in the same way. 

Sir R. TEMPLE: Will Surbiton 
suffer a change, although it suffers in 
company with other Local Boards ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER : I do not 
know about suffering ; in my opinion it 
will derive the advantage of a change. 
The electors will be the parochial elec- 
tors. There will be no plural voting and 


voting will be by ballot, and not by 


voting papers. I have no doubt the 
great bulk of the people in Surbiton will 
be very much pleased to have their 
voting powers put on the same footing as 
if they were residing in the not very dis- 
tant town of Kingston. 


Sir R. WEBSTER (Isle of Wight) 
wished to know whether it was the in- 
tention of the Government that the newly 
elected authorities would have all the 
special powers given under Private Acts 
of Parliament to the existing Improvement 
Commissioners? This was an impor- 
tant matter, because in many districts 
clauses had been inserted in Private Acts 
which had led to the exclusion of some 
powers under the Public Health Act. 


Str J. RIGBY said, he had already 
answered the question when his hon. and 
learned Friend was not present. The 
intention of the Government was not in 
any way to interfere with those ex- 





ceptional powers. Whilst the mode in | 
which Improvement Commissioners were | 
elected was to be altered, it was not the 
intention to interfere at all with the 
ample powers which were vested in| 
them. It was, however, proposed in a | 

| 
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later clause to simplify the audit of their 
accounts. 

Srr R. WEBSTER apologised to the 
hon. and learned Gentleman for having 
caused him to answer the same question 
twice, but pointed out that, although he 
had not heard the previous answer, he had 
not been very much away from the Com- 
mittee during these Debates. 

Sir F. S. POWELL (Wigan) said, 
he knew a district in Yorkshire where 
there were 110 Commissioners, a number 
utterly out of proportion to the wants of 
the population. He thought some pro- 
vision might to made under this Bill 
with the object of bringing the authority 
of the Local Government Board to bear 
upon such cases. 


Mr. DODD asked whether the clause 
applied to special University jurisdic- 
tion ? 

Str J. RIGBY: There is a special 
provision with regard to Oxford which 
has been considered, and will be intro- 
duced at a later period. As to the 
question raised by the hon. Baronet (Sir 
F. S. Powell), I think the Bill makes no 
interference with the number of Improve- 
ment Commissioners. It is only as to the 
mode of election and as to the audit of 
accounts that we have, as far as I can 
remember, interfered with them at all. 
At present we do not think that the 
Improvement Commissioners are subject 
to the jurisdiction of the County Council 
or any other Authority as to any increase 
in their numbers. 


Str R. TEMPLE said, he should be 
able, as he understood it, to offer to his 
suburban constituents the consolation 
that, although their system of election 
would be revolutionised, their powers 
would be preserved. If, however, the 
Surbiton people did not agree to the 
change he might have to raise the point 
again on Report. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On Motion of Sir W. Foster, lines 
31, 32, and 33 left out. 


On Motion of Mr. Storey, the 
following Amendment was agreed to :— 


Page 13, line 42, to leave out from the word 
“conducted,” to the end of the sub-section, 
and insert the words, “according to the Rules 
to be framed under this Act by the Local Go- 
vernment Board, subject to the provisions here- 
inafter contained.” 
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Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) moved 


an Amendment standing in the name of 
the right hon. Member for Bodmin (Mr. 
Courtney), namely— 

To leave out all the words after “ years,” in 
page 14, line 1, and insert, ‘and all the Coun- 
cillors of a Council shall retire together.” 

He said, he did this for the purpose of 
raising once again the question whether 
the elections ought to take place once in 
three years or in driblets year by year. 
The system proposed by the Government 
was that the Parish Councillors should 
be elected once a year, the District Coun- 
cillors in rural districts by thirds each 
year, and the Guardians and the District 
Councils in urban districts either alto- 
gether or by thirds. The effect would be 
that it would be impossible to secure 
joint elections to any great extent, whilst 
there would be all over the country every 
year a very large number of elections 
which he thought might very well be 
done without. If his plan were adopted 
the effect would be that in urban and 
rural districts alike there would only 
be an election once in three years for 
District Councillors and Guardians. All 
the people who interested themselves in 


Local Government 


local government were tending towards 


such a change. A large number of 
Boards of Guardians had already taken 
the step of having triennial elections, and 
he believed that all through the country 
the conviction was growing that in local 
matters it was sufficient to have an elec- 
tion once in three years. His right hon. 
Friend had reminded the Committee that 
the opposite plan had been carried by a 
substantial majority. Considering that not 
only the Government, but the Leader 
of the Opposition had voted against his 
(Mr. Storey’s) proposition, he thought 
he had done very well to lose only by a 
majority of 34. Ifthe Government had not 
told in the Division, and the Committee 
had been left free to come to a decision 
on the merits, it would, he thought, have 
been shown that the majority of the 
Committee were in favour of a cheaper 
and easier plan. He was aware that 
circumstances had altered since then, 
and that he could not hope for that 
efficient help from gentlemen opposite 
which he could have expected a few 
days ago, when they were in a fighting 
mood. But he was so convinced of the 
necessity of this change and of the 
economy which it would bring about 
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that he should put the Amendment down 
again on Report. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 14, line 1, to leave out all the words 
after “ years,” and insert the words “and all 
the Councillors of a Council shall retire 
together.”—(.Vr. Storey.) 


Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: My hon, 
Friend has raised again a question which 
has been discussed before upon this Bill, 
and I cannot add anything to the argu- 
ments I have already used, except by 
saying that in this case we are dealing 
with Guardians and rural districts, and 
no doubt we are altering their existing 
mode of election. The present mode of 
electing Boards of Guardians is to elect 
them all together annually. The bon. 
Baronet opposite (Sir R. Temple), whom 
I observed cheering my hon. Friend (Mr. 
Storey) just now. very excitedly, would 
be very much surprised if this Amend- 
ment were carried, because in Surbiton, 
which he has so well represented to- 
night, the people have for many years 
enjoyed a provision under which one- 
third of their representatives go out 
annually, and have thus been able to 
exercise that beneficial control over the 
operations of the Local Authority to 
which allusion has been made, All 
these Local Boards follow the provisions 
of the Municipal Corporations Act. 
They hold office for three years, and onc- 
third of the members retire annually. 
The Government have had to recommend 
to the House the adoption of that prin- 
ciple in reference to the Boards of 
Guardians. The District Councils in 
their present form have always enjoyed 
it, and, to my own knowledge, value it 
greatly as conducing not only to con- 
tinuity of administration, but to constant 
touch with popular opinion. I think 
that, as far as Municipalities are con- 
cerned, and as far as those Local Boards 
are concerned, the present plan is not 
only the most efficient, but the most 
economical. 

Str R. TEMPLE said, it appeared 
to him that the proper way was to havea 
body of men elected to serve for a par- 
ticular time. If one-third were to retire 
every year the Board would become a 
changing and shifting body, and could not 
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be brought to the bar of the ratepayers’ 
opinion, because they would always have 
the excuse of these constant changes 
whenever any complaint was made as to 
their policy, and it would be impossible 
to hold them answerable for anything 
that was done. Although there was a 
good deal in what the right hon. Gentle- 
man had said as to continuity of 
administration and constant touch with 
public opinion, his Metropolitan experi- 
ence convinced him that these advantages 
were far outweighed and counterbalanced 
by the major and more comprehensive 
argument. 

Mr. STOREY said, he had a very 
strong opinion upon this point, but he 
quite recognised that that was not acon- 
venient opporvunity for taking a Division 
upon it, and in asking leave to withdraw 
the Amendment he gave the right hon. 
Gentleman notice—long notice—that he 
would raise the question on the Report 
stage. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn, 

Clause, as amended, added to the Bill. 

Clause 23 (Rural District Council). 


Sir F. 8. POWELL (Wigan) : I beg 
formally to move the Amendments stand- 
ing in the name of the hon. Member for 
South Islington. 


Amendments proposed, 

In page 14, line 5, after “The,” insert 

“rural.” ‘ 
Page 14, line 5, leave out “of every rural dis- 


trict.” 
Amendments agreed to. 


Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basing- 
stoke) said that, on behalf of the hon. 
Member for the Tunbridge Division of 
Kent, he moved an Amendment providing 
that the District Council should consist 
of ratepayers who during the previous 
six months had paid their rates directly. 
He thought the point was of such im- 
portance as to justify them in pressing 
the Amendment to a Division so as to 
impress their viéws on the mind of the 
Government. Surely it was important 
that those who were elected on the Dis- 
trict Councils should directly pay their 
own rates ? 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 14, line 5, after the words “rural 
district,” to insert the words “shall be chosen 
from among the ratepayers in the district who 
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for the previous six months have paid their 
rates directly, and.”—(Mr, Jeffreys.) 


uestion proposed, “ That those words 
OD prof ’ 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. H. H,. FOWLER: While I 
appreciate the motive of the hon. Gen- 
tleman, I have to say that the Govern- 
ment cannot accept the Amendment, 
which has been discussed on several pre- 
vious occasions. The Amendment would 
destroy the whole symmetry of the Bill 
and the Register on which the Rural 
Councillors are to be elected. 

Sir R. WEBSTER (Isle of Wight) 
denied that this was a question of elec- 
tors or electoral registration. The point 
was, who were to be capable of being 
members of the District Council, and 
there was a broad distinction between 
that and the point raised by the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government 
Board. The reason given by the 
right hon. Gentleman did not apply 
in any way to the Amendment. 
Surely it was not unreasonable to ask 
that the Councillors who were to direct 
the expenditure should possess the quali- 
fication of paying the rates direct. The 
right hon. Gentleman had answered the 
Amendment in a somewhat perfunctory 
manner. If he chose to lay down the 
principle that the persons who were to 
vote should be compound householders 
and others who did not pay their rates 
directly they would be able to meet him, 
but that was not the point raised by the 
Amendment, which he hoped would be 
pressed to a Division. 


Sir R. TEMPLE said, he had no wish 
to repeat any argument that had been 
used, and was unwilling to slay the 
slain: but he thought that Members of 
the Opposition should take every oppor- 
tunity of recording their protest against 
what they considered to be the cardinal 
vice of the Bill—namely, placing the ex- 
penditure of the ratepayers’ money in the 
hands of those who did not contribute to 
the rates. They had the utmost con- 
fidence in their countrymen as regarded 
the vigilant guardianship of the money 
which was their own, and which they 
themselves contributed ; but they must 
be excused if they had no confidence in 
the administration of those who did not 
contribute the money. That was the 
principle on which they persevered in 
recording their votes. 
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Mr. HANBURY said, he should like 
to see the Amendment pressed to a 
Division, not only on the grounds stated 
by his hon. and learned Friend, but also 
because of the unsatisfactory reply of the 
Minister in charge of the Bill, who seemed 
to think that because they had made 
some compromise with the Leaders of the 
Opposition it was unnecessary for them 
to take any interest in the Bill, or to 
return any adequate answer to objections 
which were raised on that side of the 
House. In this case the President of 
the Local Government Board had returned 
an answer which in no sense applied to 
the Amendment before the Committee, 
but which evidently was solely applic- 
able to some Amendment floating in the 
right hon. Gentleman’s own brain. This 
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having anything to do with the adminis- 
tration of the ratepayers’ money. It 
would be some safeguard if such a quali- 
fication as was provided in the Amend- 
ment were insisted upon, because it would 
make the Governing Body of the district 
a wiser and safer body. Considering how 
the Bill would tend to an increase of 
rates that would place additional burdens 
on the shoulders of the farmers, he 
thought this was a very small Amend- 
ment, and the Government would be well 
advised to accept it. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 42; 
Noes 107.—(Division List, No. 407.) 


Mr. LODER (Brighton) moved an 





Amendment was not one affecting the | Amendment to the effect that the chair- 
electors at all, and how on earth the man of a District Council “should be a 
right hon. Gentleman got the idea into, male.” He said, he supposed that after 
his brain he could not conceive! Would | what had happened on Clause 21 the 
the Secretary to the Local Government | Government would not accept the 
Board, who had not made many speeches | Amendment, but he should like to ex- 
on the Bill, enlighten them on the Go-) plain the spirit in which it was moved. 
vernment view of the Amendment ? All| He, for one, was strongly in favour of 
they asked was that the District Coun-| extending the Parliamentary and muni- 
cillors who were to spend public funds | cipal franchises to women ; but the privi- 
should themselves contribute directly to|lege of voting and the capability of 
the rates, and he assured the Government acting on an Elected Body were different 
they would save time if only they would , things ; and still further was it a question 
give satisfactory answers to questions | whether women were qualified to take 
put to them. Under the circumstances | office in these bodies. He quite admitted 
he hoped his hon. Friend would Divide. | that women might be useful as members 

Sir J. RIGBY: I think my hon. | of School Boards and Boards of Guar- 
Friend the Member for Preston has dians; but there were qualities required 
dwelt on the letter rather than on the in a chairman of one of these bodies which 
spirit of the reply of my right hon. Friend. | few women possessed, and it was to his 
His answer was that the Guardians | mind an exceedingly doubtful question 
should have the same qualification as whether a woman ought to hold the office 
the District Councillors, and he pointed of chairman. It was in no spirit of hos- 


out that the whole scheme of this part of 
the Bill would be broken down if the 
Amendment were accepted. It would 
render it impossible to carry out the 
main object of the clause if we were to 
alter the qualification. The Amend- 
ment would involve that the Councillors 
who are to take the place of the elected 
Guardians should have a_ separate 
qualification. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, 
he thought it was pertinent to point out 
that under the Bill as it now stood an 
illiterate lodger might become a District 
Councillor. Was not that a good reason 
for the Amendment? They objected 
altogether to those who paid no rates 


tility to women that he moved the 
, Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 14, line 6, after the word “ chair- 
man,’’ to insert the words “who shall be a 
male.”—( Mr. Loder.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: This question 
has been settled already. It has been 
decided that women are eligible to take 
the chair on Parish Councils, and the 
question raised by the Amendment is one 
for the members of the District Council 
to determine for themselves. If they 
thought that a lady member possessed 
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qualities which fitted her for the chair, 
why should they not elect her? He 
could see no reason why they should not. 
The Government certainly contemplated 
ladies acting as chairmen of District 
Councils, although they did not consider 
them qualified for the Bench. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): I do not assert the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was wrong in saying that this 
question has been already discussed, but 
I, at any rate, have had no opportunity of 
expressing an opinion on the subject. I 
must frankly say that, being one of the 
oldest and most consistent supporters of 
woman suffrage, [ have always regarded 
these attempts to give them administra- 
tive functions as injurious to the per- 
fectly just claim that they should have 
some share in our Parliamentary repre- 
sentation. As I should oppose women 


having seats in this House, so I shall 
vote against their assuming functions 
which would drag them unnecessarily 
into an entirely new sphere of action. I 
think that those who advocate their doing 
so render a poor service to the cause 
“ rights 


justly described as the of 
women.” 

Mr. STOREY said, that as these 
Local Authorities would have to look 
after paving, lighting, and sewering, 
which could not be done by women, he 
did not believe that a single authority 
would elect a woman as chairman, and 
therefore the difficulty indicated in the 
Amendment was not likely to arise. At 
Boards of Guardians ladies were very 
much in their place, and that was one of 
the reasons why he objected to Guardiaus 
undertaking sanitary duties which women 
could not perform. They could not go 
about looking at lamps and sewers, and he 
should not like to see them do it. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) said, he did not agree either with 
the right hon. Gentleman the Leader of 
the Opposition, or with the hon. Member 
for Sunderland. He felt that the Councils 
might be left free to take their own 
course. If women did not think the 
work came within their proper sphere 
they would not do it, and he there- 
fore thought it would be grossly 
unfair to impose this restriction. He 
did not agree with his hon. Friend 
the Member for Sunderland that women 
would not interest themselves in the 
work of the District Councils. He 
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happened to know that there were plenty 
of women who considered that their first 
and most important duty was to look 
after the sanitation and everything that 
concerned the comfort and decency of 
the homes of the poor; and as those 
things would be some of the most im- 
portant work of the District Councils, 
women would be of the greatest possible 
service on these bodies, just as they were 
on Boards of Guardians. So long as the 
position and status, comfort and health 
of women were affected by the legisla- 
tion of these Local Bodies, women should 
have unrestricted liberty to become 
members of these bodies, and the Chair- 
men of these bodies, if they felt so in- 
clined. They were not asking for an 
unrestricted right for women to do this 
work simply because they wanted to 
push women into public positions, and 
far less because they desired to force on 
women duties which they were not 
qualified to discharge. They did so 
because they thought it was a woman’s 
proper sphere—a sphere in which they 
were most useful, in which they could do 
more good than men, and to restrict their 
usefulness in such a sphere would be a 
crime. 

Sir R. TEMPLE said, that he sup- 
ported this Amendment with the less 
hesitation because his consistent fidelity 
to the cause of woman’s suffrage would 
not be questioned. But he entirely 
agreed—if he might say so with defer- 
ence—with what had fallen from his 
right hon. Leader to the effect that this 
good cause of women’s suffrage which 
was so dear to the hon. Mover of the 
Amendment, to his right hon. Leader, and 
to himself, would be damaged and pushed 
backward by this constant endeavour to 
place women in various administrative 
positions for which their station did not 
properly qualify them. The question, 
however, was not whether women should 
sit upon these Councils. The question 
was much narrower. It was whether 
women should occupy the chair. There- 
fore, he might urge the adoption of the 
Amendment ; at the same time, he 
agreed entirely with what had fallen 
from his hon. Friend the Member for 
Camborne with such force and eloquence. 
It was, indeed, most important that 
women sbould sit on these Councils and 
take part in all their beneficent operations. 
But the question was a much simple 
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one—namely, whether women should 
oceupy the chair, and he contended that it 
would not be good either for the Public 
Service or for women themselves that 
they should be placed in that position. If 
it were true, as stated by the hon. Member 
for Sunderland, that no District Council 
in its senses would ever elect a woman 
to the chair—of which he was not so 
sure—why put such a provision into the 
Bill ?—a provision which must remain 
neutral and inoperative. If the hon. 
Member for Sunderland were perfectly 
sincere, as he had no doubt he was, in 
these convictions which he had _ so 
forcibly and so eloquently expressed, he 
might fairly support the Amendment. 
But he was anxious that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Camborne—with whom he did not 
always have the pleasure of agreeing, as he 
did on this occasion with almost every- 
thing he had said in regard to the em- 
ployment of women on the Public 
Service—should understand that they 
did not swerve or waver in the least in 
the cause of women suffrage, because 
they held strongly to the opinion that 
women should not be placed in the chair 
of District Councils. 


Local Government 


Mr. SNAPE (Lancashire, S.E., Hey- 
wood) said, he hoped the President of the 
Local Government Board would not give 


way on this question. The fact that 
women could occupy the chair of School 
Boards, which in the large cities were 
quite as important as the District 
Councils, was sufficient evidence that the 
country had recognised that women were 
highly qualified to occupy such positions. 
This was not an endeavour to force 
women into these positions, but it was an 
effort to give the District Councils an 
absolute and unrestricted right to choose 
their own chairman. If a _ District 
Council arrived at the conclusion that a 
woman member of the Council had the 
business aptitude and the other requisite 
qualifications in a higher degree than any 
uther member of the Council, they should 
have a free choice to elect her to the 
chair. His hon. Friend the Member for 
Sunderland had said that women would 
not be interested in the work of County 
Councils. On School Boards women had 
to deal with matters of interest to their 
sex, but they had also to deal with purely 
business matters, such as would come 
before the District Councils. He thought 
the argument that the placing of women 
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in the chair would injure the cause of 
woman suffrage was groundless. On the 
contrary, it was likely to be of great ser- 
vice to that cause, because if women were 
found to be qualified to act as chairmen of 
the District Councils it would be a strong 
proof that they might be entrusted with 
the right to vote for a Member of Parlia- 
ment. 


Question put, negatived. 


Mr. HANBURY said, he had put 
the following Amendment on the 
Paper— 

In page 14, line 7, after the words “ by the,” 
to insert the words “Parish Councils where 
there is a Parish Council, and where there is no 
Parish Council by the parish meeting of the ” 
—with a view to avoid a multiplicity of 
elections by having the District Councils 
elected indirectly, for if there were too 
many elections the people would cease to 
take interest in any of them. He did 
not, however, intend to press it. 


On Motion of Mr. H. H. Fow ter, 
the following Amendments were agreed 
to :-— 

In page 14, line 8, after the word “parish, 
to insert the words “or other area in a rural 
district.” 

In page 14, line 9, after the word “ parish,” 
to insert the words “ or area.” 

In page 14, line 10, after the worl “area,” 
to insert the words “in a rural district.” 

Amendment proposed, 


In page 14, line 13, at end, to insert,— 
* Every District Councillor shall be entitled to 
claim a sum in payment of the expenses, if any, 
actually and reasonably incurred by him in 
travelling to and from the place of meeting of 
the District Council.”—(Mr. Conybeare.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sir M. HICKS-BEACH said, he 
hoped the Government would not agree 
to this Amendment. It was an entirely 
new principle, and did not exist in the 
County Councils. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that this 
question was surrounded with many 
difficulties; and as the Government 
thought it could not properly be dealt 
with in this Bill, they were not prepared 
to accept it. 

Mr. DODD (Essex, Maldon) said, his 
hon. Friend the Member for Bucking- 
hamshire ,Mr. Leon) placed this Amen- 
ment on the Paper for the purpose of 
calling attention to the fact, that for a 
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long time past the Guardians throughout 
the rural districts bad been carrying on 
the government of the country, so far as 
the poor were concerned, at their own 
expense, but still he did not think the 
present was an opportune time for 

ssing the Amendment. It appeared to 
him that the agricultural districts were 
not now in a position to pay any 
additional expenses. Agricultural de- 
pression pervaded the whole of the agri- 
cultural districts, and in no part more 
severely than the district in Essex that 
he represented. Though he agreed, as a 
matter of principle, that the men who did 
public work should not be put to any 
expense, the present was not the time 
when they could make any alteration in 
the law. As no provision up to the 
present had been made for the payment 
of the travelling expenses of the County 
Councillors, he thought it was impossible 
at this moment to make any provision to 
pay District Councillors such expenses. 
Another reason why it should not be done 
just now was that the distance that would 
have to be travelled would not be so 
great as in the case of the County Coun- 
cillors, and in the majority of cases, if a 
member of the District Council had no 


trap, he would easily be able to accom- 


plish the journey on foot. The position 
of agriculture at the present time was 
such that he was quite convinced it was 
impossible for the agricultural districts 
to bear the imposition of any new liability 
or fresh expense. Under the cireum- 
stances, he hoped his hon, Friend would 
find it his duty to withdraw the 
Amendment. 


Mr. LEON (Bucks, N.) regretted that 
he was not in the House when his 
Amendment was brought on by the hon. 
Member for Camborne (Mr. Conybeare), 
to whom he was much obliged for moving 
it. He understood from what the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
said, in reply to the hon. Member for 
Camborne, that this was not quite the 
right time on which to have a discussion 
in regard to the payment of the expenses 
of members. As had been said by the 
hon. Member who had just spoken, there 
was no doubt the Amendment did not 
deal sufficiently with the whole question, 
and he would therefore ask leave to with- 
draw it, if the hon. Member for Cam- 
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borne (Mr. Conybeare) who moved it 
had no objection to that course. 


CoLtonet KENYON-SLANEY 
(Shropshire, Newport) said, that if the 
Amendment was to be withdrawn he had 
nothing more to say, but otherwise he 
would have to enter a strong protest 
against it. 


An hon. MEMBER: It is to be with- 
drawn. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Masor DARWIN (Staffordshire, 
Lichfield) said, he had put down his 
Amendment to insert “ administrative” 
after “one” in order to bring forward 
the case of Tamworth. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: L[ accept it. 
Masor DARWIN said, he wished to 


ask a question upon the matter. In the 
case of Tamworth it was felt that the 
arrangement under the clause as it stood 
would be more costly in the future. 
Tamworth was a large district, which 
enforced all the arrangements with re- 
gard to water and sanitary matters, and 
it was felt that Tamworth should be the 
centre of any grouping that took place 
in that sanitary district. He knew there 
would be great difficulties on the ques- 
tion of boundaries, as in regard to Tam- 
worth it would be hopeless to get the 
authorities there to agree to any altera- 
tion of the boundary that did not make 
Tamworth the centre. He thought the 
whole question should be under the Joint 
Committee of the County Council of the 
different counties involved, and he 
wished to know from the right hon. 
Gentleman whether he had considered 
this question ? 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 14, line 18, after the word “ one,” to 
insert the word “administrative.” — (Vajor 
Darwin.) 

Question proposed, “ That the word 
‘administrative’ be there inserted.” 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER, who was very 
indistinctly heard, was understood to say 
that he would consider the matter, which 
was one which should be dealt with in 
Clause 30. 


Mr. HANBURY said, that in his own 
Union of Ashbourne they had precisely 
the same difficulty as that mentioned by 
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the hon. Member. No doubt, later on in 
the Bill, it was provided that the County 
Council and the Local Government Board 
might have power to re-adjust the areas 
and throw little bits of a Rural Sanitary 
Authority into an adjoining one if it were 
cut off from another county. That was 
all very well when they had got two or 
three parishes taken from a larger Rural 
Sanitary Authority and they were thrown 
into one county, and 20 or 25 into the 
other. But the difficulty arose in a case 
like that of Ashbourne, where they had 
the Rural Sanitary Authority already 
divided into two, and each of the halves 
were hardly large enough to form a dis- 
trict of its own. In such a case they 
would have two small districts and 
would have to have two sets of officers 
to deal with what was formerly only one 
Rural Sanitary Authority, which would 
add greatly to the expense. The result 
of such an arrangement would be that 
they would get 10 parishes in Stafford- 
shire and nine in Derbyshire not large 
enough to form a good sanitary district, 
and yet too large to throw into any other. 
There would thus be caused an infinity 
of trouble unless there was a re-adjust- 
ment of the whole county. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Question proposed, “ That the Clause, 
as amended, stand part of the Bill.” 


Sir R. TEMPLE objected to the 
clause mainly on the ground that Sub- 
section 3 would enact that District 
Councillors should be the Poor Law 
Guardians. There was no doubt, in the 
opinion of those whom he represented, 
that the District Councillors as they 
would be elected under this Bill would 
not be fitted to be Guardiansjof the Poor, 
upon the ground that they were popularly 
elected in many cases by those who did 
not pay the rates, and their acting in this 
capacity would bring about national 
dangers. He and his friend still thought 


there was great peril of demoralisation 
and pauperisation, and that all the risks 
which were portended by this clause and 
other similar clauses ought to be pro- 
tested against upon every occasion and 
at every stage which the Rules of the 
House would permit. 


Mr. Hanbury 
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Sir R. WEBSTER desired to call 
the attention of the President of the 
Local Government Board to a matter of 
some importance. The scheme of Clauses 
22 and 23 was, as he understood, that 
there was to be no longer any special 
method of electing Improvement Com- 
missioners, or any special qualification. 
These special elections were swept away, 
and there was a provision in the clause 
they were now upon that the number of 
Councillors in each parish should be the 
same as the number of Guardians under 
the scheme. He thought the right hon. 
Gentleman would have to consider whe- 
ther he had sufficiently regarded the 
provisions of the Private Acts which 
created special districts and numbers. He 
was not at all satisfied that this repeal by 
implication would be satisfactory where 
there was a special Private Act of Par- 
liament creating particular districts and 
creating a certain number of representa- 
tives, and he would respectfully ask the 
right hon. Gentleman to consider whether 
it would not be necessary to repeal in 
the Schedule expressly the clauses of the 
Improvements Act, which would other- 
wise conflict with these elections. He 
was a little afraid that the draftsmen 
might have overlooked a very serious 
difficulty if they had attempted to deal 
with all these Private Acts of Parliament 
by simply engrafting upon them the mode 
of election. He was not at all satisfied 
it would work satisfactorily. It would 
be well to consider between this and the 
Report stage whether it would not be 
desirable to repeat by Schedule the 
electing clauses of these Private Acts of 
Parliament. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER was extremely 
obliged to the hon. and learned Gentleman 
for raising this point, which should 
receive the consideration any suggestion 
coming from such a high authority 
deserved to receive. He would take care 
that the point was not lost sight of. 
Clause 23, however, did not deal with the 
Improvement Commissioners at all. 

Str R. WEBSTER: Except in- 
directly by Sub-sections 2 and 3. These 
sub-sections may apply to these very 
districts. 
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Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the 
matter should be carefully considered. 


Clause, as amended, added to the 
Bill. 


Clause 24 (Powers of Council of rural 
district). 


CommMaNnpDER BETHELL moved— 


In page 14, line 42, to leave out from the word 
“ district ” to the word “ and,” in line 1, page 15. 
He said, the Amendment dealt with the 
important subject of roads upon which 
they had already had some little discus- 
sion, and if carried it would have the 
effect of leaving matters with respect to 
roads precisely where they were now. 
It seemed to him that the most advisable 
course to pursue was to allow the com- 
munity and the county to work out their 
system of road-keeping in their own way 
as in the past. The question was a 
purely domestic one so far as the coun- 
ties were concerned. The County Coun- 
cil was an admirably representative 
assembly, particularly well suited to de- 
cide questions of this sort; and the 
County Councils and the parishes ought 
to be allowed to settle this domestic 
question in their own way. The matter 
was not one to be dealt with according 
to the experience of individuals of par- 
ticular localities, because a system which 
suited one part of the country was not 
necessarily the best for another part of 
the country. He did not know what 
evidence the right hon. Gentleman and 
his advisers had in framing this section 
of the Bill; no doubt they had taken 
the best advice in their power, but he 
submitted they could not have advice so 
good upon a county domestic question of 
this nature as the advice of the County 
Council. What objection could there be 
to leaving the decision of this question 
to the County Council ? He believed at 
the present time about half the roads in 
England were managed under Highway 
Boards and about half by parishes. He 
wished to draw the attention of the Com- 
mittee toa distinction between the present 
system and the system proposed in the 
Amendment which immediately followed 
his. At present the highways were 
managed practically in three ways. There 
were the Parish Authority, the Highway 
Boards, and the Rural Sanitary Autho- 
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rity. He believed there were only about 
40 Sanitary Authorities which had to do 
with highway roads, which were mainly 
divided between Highway Boards—which 
were a collection of parishes—and the 
parishes themselves. The omission of 
the words he proposed to leave out would 
simply have this effect: the Parish 
Authority who were now managing 
the roads would be left to manage 
them. If they and the County Council 
should come to the conclusion that it 
would be better to group parishes for the 
purpose of inanaging the highways, then 
they could do so under the special order 
which could be made. When this ques- 
tion was discussed before the right hon. 
Gentleman undoubtedly gave some hope 
that he would favourably consider the 
matter. It would to him be the gravest 
blot in this Bill if the Government should 
unfortunately adhere to their proposal. 
It would be destructive of one of the 
most important functions of local govern- 
ment ; it would be imposing upon people 
differently constituted and of different 
characteristics and wants, a method of 
managing their affairs constantly unsuited 
to them, and for which they already had 
machinery by which they could manage 
their own affairs in their own way and 
very much for the better. Under these 
circumstances, he begged to move the 
Amendment which stood in his name. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 14, line 42, to leave out from the 
word “district ” to the word “and,” in line 1, 
page 15.—(Commander Bethell.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Sir J. GORST (Cambridge Univer- 
sity) desired to say a few words in sup- 
port of this Amendment from the point 
of view of the effect which this clau 
if carried, would have upon | 
of Lancashire. The right lv 
man was aware that his Coll: 
present Secretary to the Treasury was 
the Chairman of the County Council of 
Lancaster, and he, of course, was not 
able to represent in that Committee the 
views of the County Council, of which 
he was such an admirable chairman. 
Something had been said at an earlier 
period of their Debates on this Bill 
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about the extreme inconvenience which 
this clause would have upon the exceed- 
ingly well-managed affairs of that par- 
ticular county. There were in Lancashire 
no less than 13 Highway Boards which 
were appointed under the Acts of 1862 
and 1864, and which in that county worked 
admirably. He would give the Com- 
mittee two examples of the effect 
of this clause if it were carried with- 
out the Amendment of his hon. and 
gallant Friend. In that part of Lanca- 
shire known as Lancashire-over-Sands 
there were four highway districts in 
operation. Those highway districts fol- 
lowed the geographical conformation of 
the county, and were separated from each 
other by ranges of mountains, so that it 
would be extremely inconvenient if these 
Highway Authorities were combined, and 
there was only one Highway Authority 
for Lancashire-over-Sands, which, would 
have to deal with four different districts 
separated from each other by ranges of 
mountains, and having no natural geo- 
graphical affinity one with the other. 
That was exactly the effect this clause 
would produce, because the districts of 
these four Highway Boards—High Fur- 
ness, Low Furness, Hawkshead, and 
Cartmel—would be passed into the rural 
sanitary district of the Ulverston Union, 
and the rural sanitary district of Ulver- 
ston Union would have to administer the 
territories of those four districts, which 
were, as he had said, separated from each 
other by a range of mountains, and in 
the opinion of those on the spot they 
would have in this way an authority 
much less capable of managing the roads 
of those four districts than the existing 
Boards. Then there was the Leyland 
Hundred, in which there would be the 
same difficulties. In the case of the 
Leyland Hundred, seven parishes were in 
the rural sanitary district of the Preston 
Union, 19 in the Chorley Union, 14 
in the Ormskirk Union, and 4 in the 
Wigan Union. So that if the Leyland 
Hundred Highway Board were broken 
up, they would have to parcel out the 
parishes of which it consisted among 
four Rural Sanitary Authorities, and they 
would have to adjust all the property 
and liabilities among these four Rural 
Sanitary Authorities, and it was very 
doubtful whether these four separate 
authorities would administer the roads of 
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the Leyland Hundred better than they 
were administered now. That was the 
opinion of the Local Authorities, and that 
was the opinion of the Lancaster County 
Council, which understood this matter 
very much better than that House. He 
thought the right hon. Gentleman would 
admit that a County Council which sat 
under the chairmanship of the present 
Secretary to the Treasury was about as 
good a body as possible to manage its 
own affairs, and why should they, in a 
Bill for the promotion of local self-go- 
vernment, take this matter out of their 
hands, and presume to say that all these 
Highway Boards which were working 
with advantage to the ratepayers and to 
the county should be broken up and pro- 
duce a result which, in the opinion of 
the County Council of Lancashire, would 
not conduce either to the good of the 
roads or of the ratepayers, but which 
would produce confusion and difficulty ? 
He hoped the Government would devise 
some plan which would give the Lanca- 
shire County Council liberty to regulate 
the affairs of that great county in the 
way which they, and those whom they 
represented, desired. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER quite agreed 
with the right hon. Gentleman that there 
were few authorities in this House who 
carried greater weight on questions of 
this sort than his right hon. Friend the 
Secretary to the Treasury, who was the 
chairman of the Lancaster County 
Council. But owing, no doubt, to the 
absence of the right hon. Gentleman (Sir 
J. Gorst) from this House, he was pro- 
bably not aware that by far the ablest 
speech made in the Debate, when this 
question was raised at a prior stage of the 
Bill, in favour of the proposal of the Go- 
vernment was made by the Secretary to 
the Treasury and the chairman of the 
Lancaster County Council. From the 
Lancashire point of view his right hon. 
Friend argued in favour of this clause 
with the greatest ability and power, and 
since then he (Mr. Fowler) had received 
the following document :— 

“ At a special meeting of the Main Roads and 

Bridges Committee of the County Council held 


at the County Offices in Preston, on Thursday, 
21st December, 1893, County Alderman W. 





W. Hutton in the chair, it was resolved unani- 
mously, ‘That the Main Roads and Bridges 
Committee of the County Council of Lancashire 
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are of opinion that the repair and maintenance 
of highways, other than main roads in rural 
parishes, ought to be entrusted to the District 
Councils proposed to be constituted under the 
Local Government (England and Wales) Bill, 
or failing the District Councils to the County 
Councils, and this committee is further of 
opinion that any attempt to vest such powers in 
the Parish Council should be resisted as a retro- 
grade step, the only result of which, if success- 
ful, would be to perpetuate the present system 
of bad and insufficient management, which it 
most strongly deprecates.’ Signed by Frederick 
Hutton, Clerk to the County Council of Lan- 
caster.” 

If he wanted an argument in favour of 
his proposal from the County of Lanca- 
shire he had got it, first,in the able speech 
of the chairman of the County Council 
delivered in this Honse, and, secondly, in 
the resolution of the Main Roads and 
Bridges Committee of the Lancashire 
County Council. He thought that dis- 
posed of the Lancashire argument. He 
did not quite understand on which 
Amendment this discussion was going 
to be taken—whether on that of 
the hon. Member opposite, or on that 
of the hon. Member for Gloucestershire. 
The course of the Government upon the 
question was that they adhered to the 
transfer asa vital part of the Bill. It 


was part of the scheme of 1878, and of 
Mr. Ritchie’s Act of 1888, which the 
Government were now implicitly follow- 
ing, and from that scheme they did not 


intend in any degree to depart. But the 
Government were prepared, in pursuance 
of the pledge which they had given to 
the hon. Baronet, to insert in line 8, page 
15, these words— 

“Provided that the Council of any county 

may by order postpone within their own 
county the operation of this section so far as it 
relates to highways returned not exceeding 12 
months from the appointed day.” 
The hon. Baronet had laid great stress 
on the abrupt transition which would 
take place in so short a time ; but the 
Government attached great importance 
to this transfer. They believed it to be 
essential to any thorough reform of the 
system of local administration in the 
counties, because they believed that it 
would promote the better maintenance of 
the roads and reduce the costs. He did 
not know whether they were to have any 
discussion on the matter at this stage ; 
but that, at all events, was the position 
of the Government. 
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*Mr. W. LONG (Liverpool, West 
Derby) said, he regretted to hear the 
decision of the right hon. Gentleman. 
He could not understand the reason why 
the right hon. Gentleman had taken up 
such a determined stand on the question 
of highways. He had taken the case of 
Lancashire, and based his argument on 
the case of one county. [Mr. H. H. 
Fowrer: No.] That was what the 
right hon. Gentleman had done, and he 
must deny the right to argue in that 
way; if they did, they would in- 
volve themselves in inextricable difficulty. 
He represented a Lancashire borough, 
and knew what Lancashire would re- 
quire ; but he would point out that there 
was no question of county and local 
administration so intricate, difficult, and 
involved as the administration of the 
various Highway Acts. The right hon. 
Gentleman had stated that the transfer 
would lead to economy, but he (Mr, 
Long) said they were entitled to some- 
thing more than mere assertion in @ 
matter of this kind. How would it lead 
to economy? The right hon. Gentle- 
man had spoken of the Act of 1888 as 
if he were an old Tory and not a modern 
Radical. He (Mr. Long) had been as- 
sociated with the framing of the Act of 
1888, but he did not look upon it as an 
inflexible standard from which there 
could be no departure. He was prepared 
to support a reasonable proposal which 
indicated that there should be, within a 
reasonable time, the amalgamation of 
existing Local Authorities, whether 
Highway or Sanitary Authorities ; but 
he submitted that this could not be done 
within anything like the period of 12 
months, owing to the varied circumstances 
to be dealt with. The circumstances in 
Gloucestershire and Wiltshire, for ex- 
ample, were totally different. In Wilt- 
shire the powers conferred by the Bill 
would operate with very little difficulty and 
with little injustice; they would, he 
thought, be very useful ; butin Gloucester- 
shire the effect of the measure as it stood 
would be just the reverse of that. The 
Highway Authorities in that county were 
very few, while the highway parishes 
were very numerous ; and the effect of 
the clause would be the immediate re- 
creation of highway districts, All that 
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they had recommended from the begin- 
ning was that there should be the utmost 
possible elasticity given to the County 
Councils and to the subordinate authori- 
ties, so that they might have the power 
to adopt that principle of administration 
for their highways which should be the 
most effective and the most economical. 
If the right hon. Gentleman stood by 
this clause as a vital part of his scheme 
in regard to the administration of the 
highways, he would be embarking on a 
discussion which would not end in a 
moment, because many Members looked 
upon this question as one of great im- 
portance. If, on the other hand, he 
would only concede the elasticity that was 
contended for, he would get rid of the 
difficulties, and in no way weaken the 
powers of administration. The Amend- 
ment of his hon. Friend went further 
than he (Mr. Long) was prepared to go ; 
but he hoped the right hon. Gentleman, 
even from the point of view of effective 
and economical administration for which 
he himself contended, would endeavour 
to make some concession. 


Local Government 


Mr. SNAPE (Lancashire, S.E., Hey- 
wood) said, 


the hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down said he spoke for Lan- 
cashire—— 

Mr. W. LONG said, not at all—he 
said nothing of the kind. 

Mr. SNAPE said, he did not wish to 
misrepresent the hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. W. LONG said, all he said was 
that he represented a Lancashire 
borough. 

Mr. SNAPE said, the hon. Gentle- 
man’s constituency was a borough, and 
gave him no right to speak in connection 
with the requirements as to county ad- 
ministration. He could quote to him in- 
stances where authorities, as at present 
constituted, neglected the wards. If the 
power contained in the clause were not 
reserved to the District Councils, many 
high roads would continue to be 
neglected. In Lancashire, where they 
had a good road surveyor and Medical 
Officer of Health, at the last meeting of 
the County Council, a report was made 
that several of the roads in our particular 
part of the county were impassable and 
injurious to health, and action had to 


Mr. W. Long 
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be taken in reference to them. The 
hon. Member (Mr. Long) said what was 
done in Wiltshire was a fair illustration 
of what was going on all over the 
country. 


Mr. W. LONG said, he did not say 
that. The administration of the High- 
way Laws were not identical all over 
the country. That was well-known to 
every body. 

Mr. SNAPE said, he took Lancashire 
as a fair illustration, because it had more 
varying conditions with reference to these 
Local Authorities than any other county, 
two-thirds of it being industrial and 
urban and one-third rural in character. 
He would ask the hon. Member whether, 
if an effective road surveyor were to in- 
spect, and a Medical Officer of Health 
were to make a tour through Wilts and 
Gloucestershire, they would not make 
reports similar to those made in Lanca- 
shire? He trusted the Government 
would not give way in the slightest 
degree in this matter. 

Mr. H. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.) 
said, the right hon. Gentleman had pre- 
sented the broad issue to the Committee 
whether or not in the adminvistration of 
highways there was to be any freedom of 
local government at all. They (the 
Opposition) utterly declined to accept 
any clause in the Bill which, although it 
might be satisfactory in its working. to 
Lancashire, would be unsatisfactory to 
other counties. In Gloucestershire, in 
Berks, and the East Riding of Yorkshire 
there was a desire to maintain the high- 
way parish system, which had worked 
well for many years. Highway Boards 
had been tried and had failed, and the 
number of highway parishes in England 
had actually increased somewhat in recent 
years, He objected to the Amendment 
because it would remove these Highway 
Boards entirely from the operation of the 
Bill. What he desired was that the 
clause should apply to such Boards, but 
that those counties which preferred the 
highway parish system should be allowed 
to continue that system unless and until 
they wished to alter it. Since 1888 a 
very large number of roads had been 
taken out of the hands of the Parish 
Authorities and placed under the control 
of the County Councils, so that in many 
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of the smaller counties there would not 
be enough road work left for the District 
Councils to do if they were not at liberty 
to continue the existing system. 


Mr. A. H. SMITH (Christchurch) 
said, for his part he did not see why the 
Parish Councils should not undertake the 
care of the roads in their parishes, and 
he would, therefore, support the Amend- 
ment. 

*Mr. EVERETT (Suffolk, Woodbridge) 
said, he was extremely sorry to have 
heard the statement made by the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, 
and to know that it indicated the attitude 
the Government had taken up on this 
question. The Bill, if passed on the 
lines laid down by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, would be an extremely unpopular 
measure. They were about,-it was sup- 
posed, to bring home rule to every 
cottage door, and certainly it was incon- 
sistent with that principle to deprive the 
people of the management of their parish 
roads. They ought to have a respect 


for the feelings of the parishes upon the 
question. 


The inhabitants of the parish 
were naturally the best judges of the 
state of their own roads, They were 
the best judges of what ought to be 
done, and were the best able to see that 
what was required was carried out with 
due economy. He had been surveyor of 
the parish where he lived for many 
years, and had endeavoured to maintain 
the roads in the way that was most 
economical and least burdensome to the 
people of the parish. The system as it 
worked at present was, he could assure 
the House, most useful and beneficial. 
Work upon the roads was done when 
work upon the farms was slack, and the 
stones were raised when employment was 
needed by the labourers. They also 
tried to save the direct payment of money 
by the large ratepayers of the parish— 
the farmers—by permitting them to 
work out their rate by carting stones on 
to the roads themselves. In these days 
of agricultural depression, it was hard for 
farmers to find cash. To compel them to 
pay rates for the mending of their roads 
when they could do the work with their 
own teams in a way less trying to them- 
selves would be going much against 
the interest and wishes of the ratepayers. 
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It might be said that the parish 
roads had not been maintained in that 
state of efficiency in which they ought to 
have been kept. No doubt there 
were various kinds of roads in parishes, 
and roads kept in various states of 
efficiency, but they were now coming to 
a new system. The people of the parish, 
through their parish meetings or Parish 
Councils, would be able to complain if 
the roads were not maiutained as they 
ought to be, and would be able to put 
pressure on their servant, the parish sur- 
veyor. ‘There was uo way in which the 
roads could be maintained at so little cost 
to the parish as by their own parish sur- 
veyor. In Suffolk they had the advan- 
tage of experience in this matter. Years 
ago, when the House gave power to 
form Highway Boards, several such 
Boards were set up in the county 
with good expectations of what 
would take place in the matter of 
efficiency and economy ; but, after the 
experience of many years, these Boards 
had all been done away with with 
the unanimous consent of those who 
were interested in the matter. It was 
found that the work was more costly 
under the Highway Boards, and that the 
roads were less efficiently maintained 
instead of more efficiently. He hoped 
that in a Bill the object of which was 
to quicken local life in the villages, they 
would not take away from them, against 
their will, a power which they valued, 
and which they would now be in a better 
position than ever to use. He trusted that 
they would not have their expenses in- 
creased by having this power taken away 
from them and being handed over toa 
Central Authority. If the parishes them- 
selves wished for some change let the Parish 
and the District and the County Councils 
work it out in amity among themselves, 
but he hoped the Committee would not 
assent to a proposal compelling the 
village people to part with the manage- 
ment of their own roads. 


Mr. HANBURY said, there were two 
things he should like to notice in the 
speech of the hon. Gentleman. One was 
that he was the surveyor of roads in the 
parish in which he lived. There were 
not many parishes so happy in their sur- 
veyor as that the hon. Member belonged 
to. The other point was that the hon. 
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Member had been surveyor of roads of 
his parish for a considerable number 
of years. In the parish he (Mr. 
Hanbury) knew best they were 
not so fortunate. Almost every year they 
got a new surveyor, so that in this 
respect they had not the benefit of long 
experience. The hon. Gentleman opposite 
talked about home rule for the parishes, 
but there were other people interested in 
the parish roads besides the people living 
in the parishes. The roads were used by 
people living in adjoining parishes and 
all over the county, and these people had 
as much interest in the roads as those 
living in the parishes themselves. He 
did not think, therefore, that the argu- 
ment of the hon. Member opposite went 
very far. The parish roads, undoubtedly, 
were the concern not only of the people 
living in the parishes, but of the people 
living in the district around, and these 
people ought to have some voice in the 
control of the roads. It ought to be 
impossible for one parish in a large area, 
where the roads generally were good, to 
give them thoroughly bad roads. The 
weakest link in the chain was the test of 
the strength of the whole chain, and if the 
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roads in one parish were bad the good 


roads in the adjoining county were 
neutralised. He did not know much 
about the County of Lancashire, which 
had been largely referred to, but he knew 
a great deal about his own County of 
Staffordshire, where the roads were as 
bad as they could be, because they were 
in the hands of Parish Authorities, who 
did not know anything about their 
work. 


Mr. W. LONG said, he was anxious 
to know whether the facts mentioned by 
the hon. Member for Preston would be 
met by the Bill of the Government. As 
he was informed, the roads in Stafford- 
shire were managed by Highway Boards 
and District Councils. Were not the 
Highway Boards managed by Sanitary 
Authorities ? If the hon. Member 
thought the proposal of the Bill was to 
transfer roads which were now parish 
roads into district roads they were on a 
different point. The proposal of the 
Government at present did not deal with 
the roads mentioned by the hon. Member 
for Preston. They had Highway Boards 


coterminous with Sanitary Authorities, 
Mr. Hanbury 
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and Highway Boards distinct from 
Sanitary Authorities, and Highway 
Boards which maintained roads _in- 
dependently of Highway Authorities. In 
addition to this, there were roads which 
remained to the parish whether or not 
they were under the control of these other 
Boards. There was no proposal in the 
Bill to hand over parish roads under the 
control of the parish to the District 
Council. All the Bill would do would 
be to transfer the roads now under the 
control of the Highway Boards or 
Sanitary Authorities or Parish Autho- 
rities to the District Councils. The 
roads, now parish roads pure and simple, 
would remain parish roads pure and 
simple. 

Mr. HANBURY said, he had been 
dealing with the case where the parish 
was the Highway Authority in the 
district. The roads now administered 
by that authority would in future be 
administered by the District Authorities, 


Mr. W. LONG said, that Members 
on that (the Opposition) side of the 
House would support the hon. Member 
for Preston if he proposed that the 
expense of repairing parish roads should 
be borne by the people who drove over 
them. But the right hon. Gentleman had 
contradicted him—— 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: No, no. 


*Mr. W. LONG: Yes ; the right hon. 
Gentleman had intimated dissent when 
he (Mr. Long) had suggested, or rather 
asked if the roads which the parish now 
maintained, which were purely and simply 
parish roads under the Parish Authority, 
were to be transferred to the District 
Councils. The District Authorities, he 
would remind the right hon. Gentleman, 
were under statutory obligation as to the 
character of the roads they kept up and 
as to the condition in which the roads 
were maintained. The change would be 
a serious one. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he could 
not give the hon. Gentleman a better 
answer than to read the words of the Act 
of 1888— 


“On the appointed day there shall be trans- 
ferred to the District Council of each rural dis- 
trict, in respect of the highways situate within 
its district, all the powers, duties, and liabili- 
ties of a Highway Board and of the inhabitants 
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in Vestry assembled of any parish and of the 
surveyor of highways of any such parish.” 
That was the proposal of the Bill of 1888 
and that was the proposal of the present 
Government. 

Mr. W. LONG said, that was what 
he thought. His question was whether 
the roads now maintained by the parish 
as apart from the Highway Boards and 
the Parish Authorities would be trans- 
ferred. Clearly they would not be. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: No. 


CommanpER BETHELIL said, the 
Act of 1888 especially mentioned roads 
under Parish Vestries. True, parish 
roads would remain such under the pre- 
sent arrangement. One did not mind 
being defeated on an Amendment if there 
was any argument at all brought out in 
opposition to the arguments advanced in 


its favour. But he would ask the Com- 
mittee whether the President of the Local 
Government Board or anyone else had 
said a single word in opposition to his 
proposal? Where, in the name of good- 


ness, did the right hon. Gentleman get his 


information from? They were being 
pestered on this Amendment—as they had 
been on others—by the fact that they had 
had a County Government Bill. Hon. 
Gentlemen said that they themselves 
knew nothing about the matter, and they 
could not because they had spent most of 
their time in towns. They got their in- 
formation from the Local Government 
Board, but where did the Local Govern- 
ment Board get its advice from? The 
hon. Gentleman opposite had urged the 
Government to stick to their Bill and by 
no means to give way. Andwhy? Be- 
cause of the example of the County of 
Lancaster. That was the liberal senti- 
ment of the hon. Member, and he wished 
him joy of it. The hon. Member for 
Preston’s view was also extremely liberal. 
The hon. Gentleman said, in effect, 
“Certain roads with which I am ac- 
quainted are badly managed, therefore I 
assume that all roads in the country are 
badly managed.” These views, one from 
an hon. Friend and one from an hon. 
opponent, marked the character of the 
advice given to the Government. He 
(Commander Bethell) did not argue as to 
which authority was the best. He had 
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an opinion of his own, but that was not 
worth twopence, though it was as deserv- 
ing of consideration as the opinion of any 
other hon. Member, who would only judge 
by the condition of the roads in his own 
locality. He offered no opinion but 
stood on the firm and broad ground that 
the Lucal Government Board ought to 
hand over to the people of a locality the 
management of all their local affairs. It 
was absured to see a Liberal Government 
passing a Local Government Bill which 
kept out of the hands of the localities all 
those local affairs that were most impor- 
tant. It certainly was almost comic to 
find a Government, professedly Liberal, 
passing this wretched Bill, which in 
many cases deprived people not only 
of power they ought to have, but 
of power they possessed already. 
This was an abomivable blot on the Bill 
—a worse blot than he conceived it pos- 
sible for the right hon. Gentleman to 
leave on it. He (Commander Bethell) 
hoped that better counsels would yet pre- 
vail with the right hon. Gentleman, and 
that he would return to those most sen- 
sible and most conciliatory methods with 
which he began the consideration of the 
Bill. But he would not trouble the 
Committee to divide twice. As he 
understood his hon. Friends preferred a 
subsequent Amendment, he would not 
press his proposal to a Division. 


Sir F. 8S. POWELL said, he did not 
agree with some hon. Gentlemen on his 
own side of the House on this question. 
He followed the Lancashire County 
Council, but he was also interested in 
another district — namely, the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, which accepted 
the provisions of the Bill. Having, as 
a Justice of the Peace in the old days, 
had to do with the parish roads in the 
West Riding, he was bound to say that 
they had found many of them in a most 
deplorable state. There was great need 
of reform. 


Mr. BYRNE said, he wished to ask 
a question as to the true meaning of the 
clause, as two views seemed to prevail. 
He wished to be informed by the Go- 
vernment whether there were any roads 
which did not come under either the 
Rural Sanitary Authority or any High- 
way Authority in the district? If that 
question were answered the Committee 
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would know what they were dividing 
upon. Some Members seemed to think 
that parish roads were not included in 
this clause, whilst others thought they 
were. 


*Sir J. RIGBY said, that a parish 
road must bea highway. [“No!”] How 
could a parish have anything to do with 
a road which was not used by the pub- 
lic, and if it was used by the public it 
was, ipso facto, a highway ? It 
might not be a high road in the 
popular sense, but, technically, every 
public footpath in the country was a 
highway. As a lawyer, he could not 
understand the existence of a parish road 
which was not a highway. With refer- 
ence to the meaning of the clause they 
had in the Act of 1888, Section 100, a 
definition which was introduced into the 
present Bill. The different classes of 
highways which the hon. Member for the 
West Derby Division had referred to 
were included. 


*Mr. W. LONG said, he did not pro- 
pose to discuss the technical meaning of 
the term “highway,” but the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had carried them 
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farther than they had anticipated. Was it 
intended to cast upon every District Council 
the duty of maintaining every footpath 


in the parish ? Right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite seemed to be so wedded to the 
proposals in the Act of 1888 that they 
objected to their being amended in 1894. 
But he, although to some extent respon- 
sible for the Act of 1888, did not say 
that it was infallible. He wanted the 
right hon. Gentleman to forget it. In 
very many rural parishes there were two 
kinds of roads ; some were maintained 
by the Highway Authority—whether the 
Sanitary Authority, acting as a Highway 
Board, or the parish acting as a highway 


parish—while others were kept up by the | 
parish sufficiently for parish purposes. If | 
all they intended to do was to transfer | 


the roads which were managed by the 
Highway Authorities to the District 
Authorities he had no fault to find, but 


if the Government proposed to make the | 


parish road technically a highway in 
order that the same should be maintained 
by the Highway Authority, that would 


be opening up new ground altogether. | 


But, as he understood, the proposal of 
the Government only included the trans- 


Mr, Byrne 
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ference to District Councils of such roads 
as were now known technically as high- 
ways. 


*Sir J. RIGBY said, the hon. Gentle- 
man had hardly understood him, but lest 
there should be any mistake, he would 
repeat in different words what he had 
already said. They did not by this 
measure alter the liability to preserve 
roads, whether they were in the wider 
sense highways or not, unless that 
liability had already been recognised and 
acted upon. He took it that the question 
in a parish would be what were the 
duties of the surveyor of highways for 
the parish, and, whatever his duties and 
powers were, they without alteration 
were to be transferred to the District 
Council. He was aware that there were 
highways in the wider meaning of the 
words, which were never repaired at all. 
He was himself familiar with such high- 
ways. A footpath across a piece of arable 
land, for instance, was never repaired, 
and the surveyor of highways would have 
no right there at all. So also some 
roads had been given to the parish, but 
had never become highways repairable 
by the inhabitants at large. The limit 
of transfer was the present limit of the 
surveyor’s duties. 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Solicitor General had defined a highway 
as a public right of way, but he (Mr. 
Stanley Leighton) found that they had 
already given to the Parish Council the 
right to acquire every right of way, and 
the right to execute works of mainten- 
ance. What was to happen? In acase 
| where a Parish Council had acquired a 
'right and repaired the road, how were 
| the duties of the Parish Council to work 
|in with the section they were now con- 





sidering, which proposed to place the 
whole of these highways under the Dis- 
trict Council? They had given the 
Parish Council the right to acquire high- 
ways and to repair them, and now they 
were giving the District Council exactly 
the same right. He should like to have 
, an explanation from the Government on 
| this subject. 


| Mr. BRYNE said, they had arrived at 
this: that there were no public ways 
which were not highways, and that there 
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were no highways, and consequently no | 
public highways which were not subject | 
to some authority, in respect of which 
some one had not either powers, duties, 
or liabilities. [Sir J. Rigsy: No, no.] | 


Well, with reference to many highways | 
there was the duty of repairing, and with | 
respect to all highways there were powers | 


in some person or persons to protect and 
guard them, though there might be no 
liability to repair. Therefore, he sub- 
mitted that it was a true proposition that | 
there were no highways in respect of 
which there were not either powers, or | 
duties, or liabilities. He observed now | 
no dissentient sign from the hon. and | 
learned Gentleman the Solicitor General. 
As to the second proposition, it was clear 
from the words of the section that all 
powers, all duties, and all liabilities with 
respect to every highway—which would | 
include roads of every kind, including | 
parish roads—would pass away to the | 
District Council. 
conclusion, and unless it was contradicted 
they would know what they were voting | 
for. 
Act, no one would have powers, duties, 
or liabilities respecting these roads except 
the District Council. 


Sir J: RIGBY said, he was anxious 
to make the matter clear. He denied 


that there was not a highway as to | : : 
surveyor of the parish to take it over, 


which no one had any power, duty, or 
liability. Originally, under the Common 
Law, if a man dedicated a road to the 


public it thereupon became a highway, | 


and had to be repaired by the parish. 
But the Highway Act of 1835 took 
notice of the fact that that really oper- 


ated to the advantage of individuals at | 
the expense of the parish, and, therefore, | 


it enacted that the highway surveyor 
had to certify, and that the Justices had 


to order before the parish had any power, | 
duty, or liability in respect of such a | 


road. Therefore, he did not think he 
was in the dilemma which the hon. and 


learned Gentleman tried to put him into. | 


No doubt, they had made provision for 
the acquisition of rights of way which 
would become, in the wide sense of the 
word, highways. 


it, they would have to provide some 
means to enable the parish to keep these 
highways up. This “highway” might 


|or liability to repair. 
'found these roads in bad repair they 


That was a distinct | 


From and after the passing of this | 


That was a small | 
matter, and when they come to deal with | 
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simply mean a footpath over a man’s 
ploughed field, and there might be no 
powers or liabilities in respect of it. 

Sir J. GORST said, the proper con- 
clusion was this: that if the Bill was 
passed in its present form, there might 


be roads in the parish which the Local 
Authority would have no power, duty, 
If the people 


might apply to the District Council to 


repair them. 


Sir H. FLETCHER said, he wished 
to put a question with regard to foot- 


paths by the side of highways. In West 


| Sussex that question had been brought be- 


fore the County Council, of which he was 
a member. It had never been settled 
whether the County Council was to take 
them over, and the matter had been 
allowed to rest, because it was antici- 
pated that the present Bill would deal 
with the point. They had not in West 
Sussex dedicated or taken over any foot- 
paths, for the single reason that they 
had been waiting events. He was 
interested in the matter personally, be- 
cause some years ago he made and 
dedicated to the parish a footpath over 
three-quarters of a mile long by the side 
of the highway. He had asked the 


but he had declined, and when the 
County Council was formed he had 
asked them to take it over, and that also 
had declined. ‘Though the footpath was 
beneficial to the whole community, he 


| had to keep it up at his own expense, 


He thought it should be definitely settled 
now whether these footpaths were to be 
included in the definition of the term 
“highway.” 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. H. HOBHOUSE said, he begged 
to move the Amendment in the name of 
the hon. Member for Gloucestershire 


(Sir J. Dorington). The Amendment 
| had been put down at the suggestion of 
the Local Government Board. When the 
question was raised on Clause 12, there 
was what seemed to be a consensus of 
| opinion amongst non-official Members in 
'favour of the preservation of highway 
, parishes. The question was not settled 
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then and there, but at the request of the 
Government it was deferred to the present 
time. He hoped that now they would 
have something more than the ipse dixit 
of the Government—that they would 
have arguments in favour of the cen- 
tralised system proposed by the clause 
put before the Committee in such a shape 
that they could weigh it against their 
own preferences for the freedom of the 
“new local government. At present the 
President of the Local Government 
Board had relied entirely on two argu- 
ments—the opinion of the County of 
Lancaster, which was clearly not binding 
on other counties, and the provision of 
the Act of 1888. These matters were 
not even discussed in the House of 
Commons in 1888, and this might be an 
argumentum ad hominum in reply to the 
hon. Member for West Derby. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 14, line 43, to leave out the 
word “authority,” and insert the word 
“ board.” —(Mr. H. Hobhouse.) 


Question proposed, “That the word 
‘authority’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER 


Local Government 


said, the 


Amendment really involved the question 
they had been discussing for two hours. 
The hon. Member for Gloucestershire 


had not pressed his Amendment at the 
earlier stage in order that the Govern- 
ment might consider on Clause 24 
whether the difficulties pointed out in the 
transition from the old state of affairs to 
the new could in any way be modified by 
or be under the control of the County 
Councils. As he had told the Com- 
mittee some time ago, the Government 
had considered this case. He might tell 
hon. Members who seemed to think very 
poorly of the advisers of the Local 
Government Board that the Government 
included in its ranks—he was not referring 
to himself—some of the most competent 
Chairmen of County Councils in England. 
There were men in the Government who 
were very familiar with all local affairs 
and were themselves quite competent to 
advise the Government on a question of 
this sort, so that the Government were 
not in that orphaned state in which 
gentlemen opposite thought they were. 
He said that a period of 12 months 


Mr. H. Hobhouse 
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from the “ appointed day,” though the 
appointed day was not yet fixed, 
was sufficient to enable this transaction 
to take place. Many Members of weight 
and authority on the question, however, 
were of opinion that even that time 
might be extended a little further. He 
should not stand out on that point. It 
would be useless to take up the time of 
the Committee by repeating arguments 
which he had already given to the Com- 
mittee at great length, and which had 
also been used by his right hon. Friend 
the Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. J. T. 
Hibbert), who was also chairman of the 
Lancashire County Council. It had been 
said that the only public opinion quoted in 
favour of the Government had been ob- 
tained from Lancashire. That was not 
so, but as one right hon. Member had 
based his objections entirely on Lancashire 
opinion, he (Mr. Fowler) had thought he 
could answer him out of his own mouth 
by showing that Lancashire opinion was 
the other way. He could not shut his 
eyes to the fact that a competent Go- 
vernment, composed of men of the 
greatest experience in county affairs, a 
Government which proposed the creation 
of District Councils, and which proposed 
the whole of the machinery in reference 
to County Councils, were of opinion that 
this was the proper mode in which to 
deal with the roads in question. The pre- 
sent Government were following in their 
footsteps, and he saw no reason why they 
should not do so even if the example 
had been set by gentlemen with whose 
general political feelings he did not 
happen to agree. 


*Mr. W. LONG said, the speeches 
which had been delivered had demon- 
strated clearly that there was a variety 
of opinion in the country as to the way 
in which the clause would operate. His 
(Mr. Long’s) proposal was that the right 
hon. Gentleman should leave it to the 
County Councils to decide what should 
be done. What objection had he to that 
way of settling the question? The 
County Council was an elected authority, 
and if the Act of 1888 was an authority 
for the right hon. Gentleman, surely the 
County Councils created by the Act of 
1888 ought to receive some of the atten- 
tion and respect which he devoted to the 
Act which brought them into existence. 
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The Committee was bound to believe 
that the County Councils represented the 
interests of the counties with which they 
were connected. They were familiar also 
with the circumstances of the different 
counties. The difficulties which arose 
from the bad management of roads were 
confined to a very limited number of areas 
at the present time, and he thought it 
would be found that when popularly elected 
District Authorities had been brought 
into existence, the present public opinion 
would be more than sufficient to cure any 
evils of that kind that might remain. 
The difficulties which the right hon. 
Gentleman would create by compulsorily 
forcing this clause into the Act would be 
far greater than he could realise. The 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir J. T. Hibbert), 
who was chairman of the Lancashire 
County Council, had told the Committee 
that the clause would suit his county, but 
he had not ventured to say that it would 
therefore suit every other county in 
England and Wales. The Government 
proposed to force on all counties, with 
their variel conditions and different 
systems of road management, one uniform 
system which, let the Committee re- 
member, was a return to those Highway 
Boards which had been given up ina 
great many counties, having been tried 
and failed, and which had been replaced 
by other authorities which were now 
managing the roads economically and 
efficiently. The Government were going 
to displace the large number of existing 
officials, who did their work thoroughly 
well, and were going to incur all the 
difficulty and odium that were incurred 
by compulsorily bringing Highway Boards 
into existence under the Act of 1878, and 
thus largely increasing the rates without 
securing any adequate return in the 
improved maintenance of the roads. It 
was proposed to make the existing Poor 
Law area one area for all purposes of 
administration, including highways. It 
did not follow that the reason which led 
to the selection of that area for Poor Law 
administration was in the slightest degree 
a reason for its selection as an area for 
highway administration. At the present 
moment there were a great many of those 
Highway Authorities administering the 
roads under their own system. The 
Government were going to force those 
aut horities into a compulsory union, and 
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one inevitable result of so doing would 
be to equalise the rate which varied per 
mile of road from £130 to as little as £35, 
and to call on the men who at present 
paid the smaller sum, not because they 
did it economically, to contribute to the 
maintenance of the expensive roads of 
which they had no enjoyment, and which 
were far removed from them. This 
might be a right thing to do, but the 
Government must admit that it was not 
likely to be a popular one or to be 
appreciated by those whose rates would 
thereby be increased. All he asked was 
that the County Council should be em- 
powered to grant exemptions from the 
conditions of the Act. This was a 
reasonable proposition and a practical 
one. It had nothing to do with 
politics, and it was founded on justice, and 
on the experience of all who knew any- 
thing about the administration of affairs 
in rural districts. It was ridiculous to 
compare the roads of Lancashire with 
roads in rural counties. The roads in 
Lancashire were practically streets. 


' Mr. J. T. HIBBERT : Not in every 
part of Lancashire. 

*Mr. W. LONG said, that at all 
events a great number of them were, 
whilst in Hants, Sussex, Wilts, and other 
counties, the conditions were entirely 
different. If the clause was left as it was 
now the result would be to throw ona 


great many parishes a vast amount of 
inconvenience and a considerably in- 


creased expenditure, whilst instead 
of improving the local government 
it would take away from parishes 
powers which they now exercised 
without giving rise to any complaint, 
and force them to go into a union with 
other parishes with which they had no 
common feeling, and no community of 
interest. He could not help hoping that 
even now, in the interests of practical 
local administration, the Government 
would reconsider their position, and 
amend the clause so as to give 
County Councils power to exempt Local 
Authorities from its provisions. If the 
Government stood by the conditions of 
the Bill, they would force upon unwilling 
communities powers which they did not 
want, and would not be able to use. 
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*Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest 
of Dean) said, it was a considerable dis- 
appointment to many Members that the 
Government had not done as he had 
gathered in the former Debate they 
would have done—namely, accept the 
very reasonable suggestion which had 
just been thrown out. His hon. Friend 
- the Member for the Heywood Division 
(Mr. Snape) had mentioned Gloucester- 
shire in the course of his observations, 
but the view hon. Friend had 
suggested was far from being the view 
taken locally. In the Forest of Dean 
Division two of the three systems were in 
force—namely, the parochial and the 
Highway Board system, and there could 
be no doubt that almost everybody in 
the division concurred in desiring them to 
remainas they were. Where there was so 
general and unanimous an opinion in the 
localities, he could not, for the life of 
him, see why they should be driven into 
a cast-iron system. There was this 
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his 


additional objection to a cast-iron system 
—that it was propose! to apply it to 
districts which, in some parts of the 


country, were as badly shaped for high- 
way purposes as it was possible for them 
to be. In some areas, the place which 
gave its name to the Union was cut out 
of it, and what remained of the rural 
sanitary area would be a ring round the 
hole in the middle which represented the 
urban area. What possible shape of a 
district could be worse contrived for a 
road area than such a one as that, or 
than a district which was scattered about 
several other districts of the county ? It 
seemed to him so plain that this was not 
the system which ought to be started all 
over the country that he could not see 
on what ground the Government pro- 
posed to adhere to it. 


Mr. DARLING (Deptford) said, it 
appeared to him there was a general 
anxiety even on the other side of the 
House to vote for this Amendment, 
which was deemed to be not only reason- 
able, but to the public advantage. The 
chief objection of the Government 
seemed to be that it was originally pro- 
posed by the Conservative Government 
in 1888. 
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Mr. EVERETT (Suffolk, Wood- 
bridge) said, he could not understand why 
populous places like Lancashire and 
Yorkshire) should impose upon rural dis- 
tricts their own system, seeing that the 
conditions prevailing there were so 
totally different to those obtaining in 
purely rural places. In such a local 
matter as roads there ought to be local 
liberty. In the county he came from 
they would not object to have their 
liberty curtailed by arrangement with 
the County Council ; but they did object 
to being dictated to by Parliament, and 
they did not like to be compelled to make 
their roads in a-way which in the past 
they had found to be more expensive. 
He hoped the Government would meet 
the wishes of the rural districts so far as 
not to impose a new system on any of 
them unless the County Council con- 
sented to it. ‘The proposal of the Go- 
vernment would meet with a most un- 
favourable reception if the Central 
Authority dictated to the rural districts 
against their wish and the wish of the 
County Council. 


Mr. HANBURY said, he could not 
agree with the hon. Member who last 
spoke that perfectly rural districts would 
oppose the Government scheme, for the 
district he alluded to was about as rural 
a district as any to be found in England. 
While generally in favour of the scheme 
of the Government, he would like to 
put before the President of the Local 
Government Board one practical diffi- 
culty. If a number of parishes were 
thrown into one highway district, had 
the right hon. Gentleman made any pro- 
vision for putting those parishes upon 
equal terms? Had he provided against 
the constituencies of a parish, which had 
hitherto kept its roads in a good state, 
being made liable, when joined with a 
parish which had kept its roads badly, to 
contribute to put the roads of the latter 
into a state of good repair? They all 
ought to start fair in that matter. 


Mr. WARNER (Somerset, N.) said, 
the opinion in all parts of the House 
seemed to be that the County Councils 
should be allowed some discretion in this 
matter. But as the Bill now stood the 
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District Council would be elected by the | 
parishes mostly concerned, and it would 
have the power of delegating the man- 
agement of the roads to the parishes 
themselves, and he thought that that 
would very frequently be done. Per- 
sonally he believed that the larger 
the districts were the better the roads 
would be, and the District Council, it 
should be borne in mind, would have a/ 
larger district to administer than the 
Parish Council. He might remind the | 
Committee that a Highway Board district | 
was almost universally unpopular. 
Owing to the present system under | 
which many parishes took their rates in | 
kind instead of in money, very often a| 
farmer was made a parish surveyor, and | 
he drew his own stone from his own | 
quarry and used his own horses and carts, | 
not always at the time when it would be | 
best for the roads, but when it was most | 
convenient to himself. Therefore it was | 
that the parish roads were often in a bad | 


condition, and he consequently believed | 


that with the larger districts proposed 
by the Government they would get 
better management and better roads. 


Sir J. LUBBOCK (London Univer- 


sity) said, there could be no doubt that 
in this matter experience differed in 
different parts of the country ; but the 
great majority of the rural districts were 
in favour of the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend, against which the Government 


had advanced no argument. Let Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire keep to the Govern- 
ment’s proposals if they wished; but 


why should not Kent and Sussex also | 


have the system which they preferred ? 


This was a Bill for local government ; | 


but the House of Commons was now 
asked to force on many districts a system 
which they did not desire, and which 
they objected to because it would increase 
the power of the Central Authority. He 
believed there would be great advantage 
in having different systems in different 
parts of the country, and all they asked 
for was that a parish which wished to 
manage its own roads should be allowed 
todo so. And that was to be refused 
because certain counties in England pre- 
ferred a different system. He did not 
deny that in some cases the roads were 
bad, but theré were also other cases in 
which the system now advocated by the 
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Government had proved expensive and 
inefficient. In the present depressed 
state of agriculture, Parliament ought to 
be very careful how it plunged the 
country districts into any expense which 
could be avoided. He asked the Go- 
vernment to reconsider their decision, as 
it would certainly be unpopular in the 
rural districts. 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: In reply to 
the question put by the hon. Member for 
Preston, I wish to say I quite appreciate 
the force of the case put forward by him, 
and I have already drawn a clause, to be 
inserted after Clause 64, to meet that 
case. It will enable the District Coun- 
cil to insist on the highways in a parish 
or area being placed in proper repair, at 
the separate charge of the parish or area, 
on the constitution of the new highway 
district, any dispute with regard to the 
charge to be determined by the County 
Council. I have no doubt the House 
will sanction such a clause. With 
reference to the general question, I may 
say that the argument of the right hon. 
Member for London University was the 
‘one that is always used against any re- 

form of local government—that it is 

tyrannical and unnecessary. I must and 
do traverse the statement that the gene- 

ral opinion of the rural districts is against 

the proposed change, but I recognise that 

there is a difficulty in dealing with the 

question. The Government believe that, 
| Sooner or later, the change must be made, 
| but they do not wish to force it too 
| quickly. I am willing, therefore, to 
extend the time for the completion of 
| the transfer from 12 months to three years. 
This will allow scope for all the adjust- 
ments which have been referred to as 
necessary. Of course, the decision as to 
the exact time at which the transfer shall 
take place will rest with the County 
Council. 


*Mr. W. LONG said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had made a double propo- 
sition, the first part extending the period 
for the constitution of the new highway 
districts from 12 months to three years. 
But he thought the second provision 
empowering the District Council to make 
the parish put its roads into a proper 
state before the responsibility for them 
was transferred was a much more valuable 
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concession than the extension of the time 
for the transfer. He believed, in fact, 
that twice three years would elapse 
before they would be able to get parishes 
to bring their roads into a proper con- 
dition. The latter concession, however, 
in no way met the principle which the 
Opposition had raised. In many of the 
counties for which he was entitled to 
speak the conditions of the roads would 
be in no way altered three years hence. 
Had it made no impression on the right 
hon. Gentleman that he had been told 
that in many counties Highway Boards 
had been tried and had been given up 
because they were expensive and because 
they did not achieve the results which 
were anticipated from them? Asa matter | 
of fact, no such arrangements as those | 
provided for under the new clause had 
proved successful under the old Highway 
Board system. He did not think that 
three years was anything like a reason- 
able time. The hon. Member for Somerset, 
in the speech jhe had just delivered, had 
not explained whether his observations 
applied to Somersetshire or to Essex, the 
county to which he belonged. He might 
have correctly described a condition of 
things which existed some years ago, but 
nowadays there was a vast; number of 
men whosacrificed timeand troubleand did 
their best to administer local affairs, and 
the state of affairs to which the hon. Mem- 
ber alluded had practically ceased to exist. 
He could not but express his profound 
regret that in a matter of this kind, 
purely technical and practical, the Go- 
vernment had not thought it expedient 
to accept proposals which in no way 
interfered with the principle of the 
measure. They were forcing on the 
counties a hard-and-fast rule, which 
many of them not only did not want, 
but believed would be injurious and 
costly ; they were refusing to trust 
popularly-clected bodies, and were, at 
the most, offering them three years’ grace 
in which to try and make their affairs 
harmonise with the Ministerial wishes. 


Mr. MALLOCK (Devon, Torquay) 
asked whether the District Council would 
have the powers of a Highway Board, 
as at present he believed their powers 


differed. He regretted that the right hon. 
Gentleman would not yield more than 








he had done on this point. In his own 
Mr. W. Long 
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district the parochial system had always 
existed, and if it was placed under the 
Highway Board an inconvenient method 
of placing the parish of an urban district 
next to the parish of a rural district 
would be the result. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I should like 
to point out that since the Act of 1888 
six Highway Boards have been dissolved 
and six established. 


Mr. W. LONG said, the right hon. 
Gentleman forgot that they were not 
dealing with the Act of 1888. He must 
go back to the legislation of 1878, and 
he would find a very different state of 
affairs. There were a large number of 
counties where the Highways Board 
system had been adopted and since given 


‘up. But even the figures he had quoted 


constituted an additional argument in 
favour of their case. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER : In 1891 there 
were 6,971 parishes ;under Highway 
Boards, and I do not think that there 
has been a large discontinuance since. 


CommanpER BETHELL complained 
that the Government had not thought fit 
to vindicate the attitude it had adopted. 
Really the concession of the right hon. 
Gentleman was no concession at all, He 
could only regret that the Government 
had not met them in that matter. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 103 ; 
Noes 75.—(Division List, No. 408.) 


[At this point the Chair was vacated 
by the Deputy Chairman and taken by 
the Chairman. ] 


Mr. HANBURY had the following 
Amendment on the Paper :— 

In page 14, line 43, after the word “ district,” 
to insert the words “including any person 
liable for the maintenance and repair of a 
highway raticne tenure.” 

He said, he desired to call the attention 
of the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board to the fact that the difficulties 
presented by this class of roads in 
some portions of the country were very 
great. These roads in his own part of 
the country were not occupation roads. 
A great many roads ratione tenure were 
just as much parish roads and market 
roads as any of the thoroughfares under 
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the control of the Vestries. In his own| the main roads within their areas 
neighbourhood one of these roads ran for | if they desired to accept that respon- 
two miles, and were used by no less than | sibility. ‘There were very strong reasons 
six or seven villages going to the market | for taking this course, because in many 
town. These certainly were roads which | counties the main roads could be better 
should be kept in a proper state of | and cheaper maintained by the rural 
control, and therefore vested in the | District Authorities than by the County 
District Councils as the new Highway | Councils. They found by a recent Re- 
Authorities. Yet the Bill did not deal with turn that the expenditure on the main 
these roads ratione tenure atall. He | roads by the Highway Boards had been 
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admitted that there was an objection to 
the Amendment that it would not be 
right to take the repair of these roads 
out of the hands of the man chargeable 
with their repair and make the District 
Councils entirely responsible for them, 
But he did not see why the occupiers 
who were responsible for the maintenance 
of these roads ratione tenure should not 
be made by the District Councils to 
contribute a proportion of the expense of 
keeping them in repair in the future just 
as the parishes would have to pay their 
proportion of the cost of the maintenance 
of the parish roads to the District 
Councils who would do the work. He 
hoped that before Report the right hon. 
Gentleman would go into this question, 


and see whether this difficulty could not | 
be met. In many cases these roads were | 


in a disgraceful condition, and something 


should be done to keep them in a proper | 


state. He would not press his Amend- 
ment now, but hoped to obtain from the 
right hon. Gentleman a promise that he 


would deal with this very important | 


matter of highway administration on 
Report. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he did not 
at present see how the difficulty raised 


by the Amendment—that was to secure | 


that the landlords of these roads did not 
get rid of their liability to keep them in 
repair—was to be met, but between now 
and Report he would consult with his 
legal advisers as to whether he could 
make a proposal upon the subject. 


Mr. FULLER (Wilts, Westbury) 
moved to insert, after “ 1875,” the words 
“and Section 11 of the Local Govern- 
ment Act of 1888.” His object, he said, 
was to give to Rural District Authorities 
the same opportunity that Urban District 
Authorities bad under the Act of 
1888 of repairing and maintaining 
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| considerably less per mile than the ex- 
penditure by the County Councils. All 
he asked by his Amendment was that 
the same opportunity for taking charge 
of their main roads should be given to 
the District Councils as was given to 
Urban Authorities under the Act of 
1888. In his own, county there were no 
less than 13 different Urban Authorities 
who had power to maintain their main 
roads. But the rateable value of these 
urban districts was not so large as the 
rateable value of rural districts. In fact, 
the rateable value of 13 rural districts in 
his county was three times the amount of 
the rateable value of 13 urban districts 
in the same county. Therefore, he 
thought the rural districts should have 
12 months to decide whether or not 
they would maintain the main roads 
| within their areas under the same con- 
| ditions as the Urban Authorities main- 
tained their roads. A resolution had 
been passed by the Chamber of Agricul- 
ture of his county in support of this 
proposal, and he hoped the President of 
the Local Government Board would see 
that it was only justice to the rural dis- 
tricts. 








Amendment proposed, 

In page 15, line 5, after “1875,” insert “ and 
Section 11 of the Local Government Act of 
1888.”—(Vr. Fuller.) 





| Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


| Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he had 


|had no notice of the Amendment, as it 
| was not on the Paper, and he would not 
like either to accept or to reject it without 
| having an opportunity of consulting his 
| advisers. He suggested to his hon. 


Friend to withdraw the Amendment, and 
| put it down for the Report stage. 


Mr. FULLER asked leave to with- 
draw the Amendment, intimating that 
_he would move it on Report. 
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Mr. H. HOBHOUSE said, that 
this was a very serious matter. If the 
right hon. Gentleman gave way on the 
Amendment it would lead to considerable 
discussion ; and he would find that the 
County Council would give no counte- 
nance to a proposal that they should 
hand back to the District Councils all 
the roads which had been placed in their 
hands five years ago, and on which they 
had spent so much money. He wished 
to utter these words of warning to the 
President of the Local Government 
Board in the absence of so many hon. 
Members, chairmen of Quarter Sessions, 
who, owing to the course the Govern- 
ment had taken, were unable to be 
present at this stage of the consideration 
of the Bill. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 15, line 8, at end, insert,—* (2) This 
section shall not apply to any main road for 
the time being within the meaning of ‘The 
Highways and Locomotives (Amendment) Act, 
1878.’ " —(Mr. Bill.) 


Question proposed, “That those words 
be there ins rted.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he under- 
stood the Amendment was unnecessary. 
The section did not give any power to 
the District Councils in regard to the 
main roads referred to. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On Motion of Mr. H. H. Fow er, the 
following Amendment was agreed to :— 


At end of Clause to add “ Providing that the 
County Council of any county may postpone 
the operation of the section so far as it relates 
to highways for a term not exceeding three 
years from the appointed day.” 


Mr. JEFFREYS said, his hon. Friend 
the Member for the Tewkesbury Division 
of Gloucester had the following Amend- 
ment on the Paper— 


“ When the district of any existing Highway 
Board overlaps the district or two or more Dis- 
trict Councils the parishes comprised in the 
area of each District Council shall become 
separate highway areas distinct from each 
otber, and be combined as a new highway area 
with any other parishes administered for high- 
way purposes by the District Council, and all 
the provisions of the said Acts, except as to the 
appointment and election of the waywardens, 
shall apply to such combined area.” 


He would not move the Amendment if 
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Beard assured him that the question was 
met by the preceding part of the clause, 
*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that he was 
not aware that there was any deficiency 
in the provision with regard to overlap- 
ping. But he would consider the matter 
more fully. 
Amendment proposed, after last 
Amendment, to add— 

“So much of any Act as relates to the forma- 
tion, alteration, or dissolution of Highway 
Boards by orders of Justices is hereby repealed.” 
—(Mr. H. Hobhouse.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that when 
the Schedules were reached he would see 
whether this provision was necessary, 
and, if so, would put it in. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On Motion of Sir A. Roxuit, the 
following Amendment was agreed to :— 
In page 15, line 9, to leave out the words 


“The Councils of rural districts,” and insert 
the words “ Rural District Councils.” 


Mr. H. HOBHOUSE moved— 


In page 15, line 11, after the word “ order,” 
to insert the words “or the County Council by 
special order.” 

He said, the Amendment was to provide 
that the County Council by special 
order should be able to confer on thes 
Councils of rural districts the powers of 
Urban Sanitary Authorities under the 
Public Health Acts. His Amendment, 
if carried, would relieve the Local Go- 
vernment Board of a good deal of work. 
He wanted to render possible the exer- 
cise of urban powers in small country 
towns without the creation of new Urban 
Authorities, and also to do away with 
the necessity of applying to the Central 
Authority whenever such powers were 
desired. 


It being Midnight, the Chairman left 


the Chair to make his report to the 
House. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Motion made, and Question, “ That 
this House do now adjourn,”—(Mr. 
Marjoribanks,)—put, and agreed to. 


House adjourned accordingly at one 





the President of the Local Government 


minute after Twelve o’clock. 





An Asterish (*) at the commence = ent of a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 
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641 Civil Service 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 2nd January 1894, 


MR. SPEAKER’S INDISPOSITION, 

The House being met, the Clerk at 
the Table informed the House of the 
unavoidable absence of Mr. Speaker, 
owing to the continuance of his indis- 
position :— 

Whereupon Mr. Mellor, the Chairman 
of Ways and Means, proceeded to the 
Table, and after Prayers, took the Chair 
as Deputy Speaker, pursuant to the 
Standing Order. 


QUESTIONS. 
THE NEW LAW RULES. 

Mr. MACLURE (Lancashire, S.E., 
Stretford): I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury whether he will move 
that the New Rules of the High Court 
of Justice be printed ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro tne TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hipsert, Oldham) : 
Copies of the New Rules have been 
placed in the Vote Office for the use of 
hon. Members who ask for them, but I 
trust it will not be considered necessary 
that they should be re-printed as a Parlia- 
mentary Paper. 


GURTEEN SUB-POSTFOFFICE, 

Mr. P. MSHUGH (Leitrim, N.) : [beg 
to ask the Postmaster General whether 
he is aware that an application was made 
to grant an interval for replying to 
letters at Gurteen Sub-Post Office, 
County Leitrim, and for the detention of 
the rural postman at Manorhamilton until 
after the arrival of the mails from Ennis- 
killen at 8.45 a.m. ; has the application 
been refused by the Secretary to the 
General Post Office, Dublin ; and, if so, 
on what grounds ; and will he call for a 
Report into the circumstances connected 
with the application and its refusal ? 

THe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Morey, Nottingham, E.): I 
am informed that no arrangement can be 
made for allowing an interval for reply 
at Gurteen without involving additional 
expense which would not be justified. 
The outlay already incurred is in excess 
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of the revenue. The Department would 
have no objection to the postman starting 
later from Manorhamilton as suggested, 
if the residents on his route were gene- 
rally in favour of the change. I under- 
stand, however, that this is not the case, 
and the letters for Gurteen which would 
benefit are 1 am informed only two a 
week, 


INVERNESS ASSAULT CASE. 

Mr. BEITH (Inverness, &c.): I beg 
to ask the Lord Advocate if he is aware 
that William Wright, Loch Gorm Inn, 
Inverness, and Alexander Macdonald, 
clerk, residing at 28, Queen Street, In- 
verness, were brought up at the Police 
Court there on 30th October, 1893, 
charged with having on Sunday evening, 
29th October, assaulted a grocer’s assist- 
tant at Inverness by striking him with 
their clenched fists on the face and abdo- 
men, beating him on the head with a 
brush, kicking him severely, to the effu- 
sion of blood and serious injury to his 
person ; if he is aware that the presiding 
Magistrate took so serious a view of the 
case that he required bail of £10 from 
each, and remitted the case to the Sheriff 
of the county, but that no further pro- 
ceedings have been taken in the Sheriff 
Court ; and if it is intended still to try 
the case in the public interest ; and, if 
not, why the prosecution has been aban- 
doned ? 

Tut LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. 
B. BaLrour, Clackmannan, &c.) : While 
the Procurator Fiscal was preparing the 
case to report it to the Crown Office the 
person assaulted, by letter, withdrew the 
charge, and as he subsequently adhered 
to this withdrawal, Crown Counsel con- 
sidered that there should be no further 
proceedings. The assault seems to have 
arisen from a quarrel, 


CIVIL SERVICE WRITERS, 

Mr. MACDONALD (Tower Hamlets, 
Bow): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether there are still about 
40 writers at South Kensington, 15 in 
the Admiralty, and nine in the Post 
Office, who, notwithstanding the Tree- 
sury Minute of 10th August, 1889, have 
not yet been promoted to the Establish- 
ment; and, if so, what is the reason for 
the delay ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: I have not 
been able to check all my hon. Friend's 
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figures, though so far as I have yet 
ascertained he does not appear to have 
overstated them ; but I must point out 
that the appointment of copyists to the 
Establishment is not a matter of course, 
but can only take place wherever Heads 
of Departments can satisfy the Treasury 
that there is work in those Departments 
superior to that properly assignable to 
copyists, and requiring the appointment 
of abstracters or assistant clerks on the 
Establishment. 


ANTHRAX AT GRAYS. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.) : I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Agriculture whether the Department is 
aware that anthrax exists and is increas- 
ing at Grays in South-East Essex ; that 
animals are pastured in fields where 
others, slaughtered owing to anthrax, 
are buried ; and that one was dressed for 
food and taken along the high road ; and 
what steps will be taken to stop the 
spread of the disease ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or toe BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H. Garpner, 
Essex, Saffron Walden): It is the case, 
I regret to say, that several outbreaks of 
anthrax have recently occurred at Grays, 
and on communication with the Local 
Authority, I learn that the carcase of one 
animal subsequently declared to have 
been affected was taken to a slaughter- 
house and partly dressed before the 
Inspector of the Local Authority was 
made aware of the facts. It will be for 
the Local Authority to consider whether 
there is reason to believe that any offence 
under the Contagious Diseases (Animals) 
Acts has been committed. I understand 
that a few animals are pastured in fields 
where diseased carcases have been buried, 
but the responsibility for this rests with 
the owner of the animals, and I doubt 
whether the Local Authority could with 
advantage be empowered to intervene. 
The steps to be taken to prevent the 
spread of anthrax are set out in the 
Anthrax Order of 1892. The execution 
of this Order rests with the Local 
Authority, with whom, however, I will 
communicate further with reference to 
the particular cases to which the hon. 
Member directs attention. 

Masor RASCH: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman consider the possibility of 
putting anthrax under the same Regula- 
tions as pleuro-pneumonia ? 


Sir J. T. Hibbert 
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Mr. H. GARDNER: Yes. I have 
considered that question very often 
during last year ; but, as I am at present 
advised, there would be no _ benefit 
gained by the compulsory slaughter of 
animals suffering from anthrax. 


Basingstoke. 


ARMY CHAPLAINS IN INDIA. 

Mr. CAINE (Bradford, E.): I beg 
to ask the Under.Secretary of State for 
India if the Secretary of State for India 
will consider the desirability of assisting 
the depleted finances of India by 
discontinuing the charges of the 
Ecclesiastical Department, amounting to 
Rx.161,596 ? 


THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. GerorcE 
RvussEtt, North Beds.) : The cost of the 
Ecclesiastical Establishment consists 
almost entirely of the pay and establish- 
ments required for the Army. The 
question was fully examined by the 
Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons on East India Finance in 1872 and 
1873. The charge is now slightly lower 
than it was in 1873, notwithstanding an 
increase of 10 per cent. in the estab- 
lished strength of the British Force in 
India. 


Mr. CAINE: I beg to give notice 
that I will, on the earliest possible occa- 
sion, move— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, the 
charges of the Ecclesiastical Department of the 
Government of India, being borne by taxation 
raised almost entirely from persons of the 
Mussulman faith, are an unjust and unnecessary 
burden upon the Revenues of the Indian Empire 
and ought to be discontinued.” 


ANTHRAX AT BASINGSTOKE. 

Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basing- 
stoke): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Agriculture if he has heard 
of an outbreak of anthrax that occurred 
lately at Cliddesden, near Basingstoke, 
which proved fatal to all thecattle grazing 
in a certain field there; if he is aware 
that a case of anthrax occurred in that 
same field 10 years ago, since which time 
the field has been ploughed and culti- 
vated and laid down again to grass ; and 
if there is any information before the 
Department bearing on the question whe- 
ther germs of the disease could have 
remained in the land for 10 years, or 
whether some herb growing on the land 
could have imparted the disease ? 
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Mr. H. GARDNER : On communica- 
tion with the Local Authority for Hamp- 
shire, I am informed that the death of a 
cow from anthrax at Cliddesden on the 
5th ultimo has been declared, but no 
further appearance of the disease has as 
yet been reported. No trace can be found 
of the occurrence of a previous case in 
the same field 10 years ago, but anthrax 
was only declared a disease for the pur- 
poses of the Contagious Diseases 
(Animals) Acts in September, 1886. 
With reference to the concluding para- 
graph of the question, I may say that 
there is no doubt that when anthrax has 
once appeared on any land or premises 
the disease is liable to recur at uncertain 
intervals, but the information available 
would searcely lead me to think that the 
germs of the disease could lie dormant 
for, or be communicable by any herb 
growing on the land after so long a 
period as 10 years. The probabilities 
are, I should say, that in this particular 
instance infection was in some manner 
re-introduced from elsewhere. 


RAILWAY -ACCIDENT AT NEWPORT, 
MONMOUTH. 

Mr. THORNTON (Clapham): I beg 
to ask the President of tie Board of 
Trade whether his attention has been 
called to the collision which took place 
on Wednesday last at the Newport rail- 
way station; and whether he is aware 
that the accommodation at that station is 
notoriously insufficient for the traffic ; 
and what, if any, steps it is proposed to 
take to ensure the better protection of the 
public ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tut BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpe ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside): I received no Report on 
the accident till I applied for it, and the 
General Manager to the Great Western 
Railway then informed me that 

“It was not considered of sufficient impor- 
tance to make a special Report, because there 
was practically no damage to stock, and no 
passengers complained of injury.” 

As regards the latter portion of the 
question, the General Manager states 
that he is 

“ Not aware of the slightest ground for the 
assertion that the accommodation at Newport 
station is ‘notoriously insufficient for the 
traffic.’ The station isa comparatively modern 
one with exceptionally good platforms, and 
having four lines of rails through it, and Bay 
lines on both sides.” 


~ 
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SCOTLAND AND THE NEW LAW RULES. 

Mr. PAUL (Edinburgh, S.): I beg 
to ask the Lord Advocate whether he 
was consulted, as the representative of 
Scottish legal interests, before the New 
Rules of Court affecting Scotland were 
made by the English Judges ? 


Mr. J. B. BALFOUR: I was not 
consulted before these New Rules were 
made, but I am now in communication 
with the Lord Chancellor in regard to 
them. 

Dr. MACGREGOR (Inverness) : Is 
not this a deliberate attempt on the part 
of England to deprive Scotland of her 
rights ? 


[No answer was given. ] 


Mr. R. T. REID (Dumfries, &c.) : I beg 
to ask the Solicitor General whether it 
is the case that the New Rules, made by 
the English Judges in November last, 
confer upon English Courts an entirely 
new power to cause their process to be 
served in Scotland upon domiciled Scots- 
men in the following cases: originating 
summonses or notices thereof; sum- 
monses and notices of motion under the 
Patents, Designs, and Trade Marks Acts ; 
summonses and notices in the winding 
up of companies and petitions ; and whe- 
ther these innovations will largely in-. 
crease the liability of Scotsmen to be 
made involuntary parties to litigation in 
England ? 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
J. Riegsy, Forfar): My attention has 
been called to the New Rules made under 
the Judicature Act. It appears to me 
that new powers are given to serve 
process out of jurisdiction in the cases 
mentioned in the question. The powers 
extend to all persons wherever found out 
of jurisdiction, including domiciled Scots- 
men in Scotland. The new powers will 
to some, though, I cannot say to what, 
extent increase the liability of Scotsmen 
to be made involuntary parties to litiga- 
tion in England. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): May I 
ask whether the New Rules have the 
same effect in Ireland ; and, if so, whe- 
ther the Irish Lord Chancellor or the 
Irish Judges were consulted in regard to 
them before they were made ? 

Sir J. RIGBY: As I judge, the 
effect in Irelaud will be precisely the 
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same as in Scotland. Whether the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland was consulted I 
cannot say. I have had absolutely 
nothing to do with the framing of the 
Rules, and never heard of them until they 
were framed. 

Mr. SEXTON: Is it competent for 
the English Judges to make Rules 
affecting Ireland in this matter without 
consulting the Irish Judiciary ? 

Sir J. RIGBY : It is not intended to 
make Rules affecting Ireland. As I 
understand the matter, the Kules are 
made simply to enable business to be 
carried on in England, and they apply to 
people in every part of the world. We 
do not assume any jurisdiction over Ire- 
land any more than we assume jurisdic- 
tion over France or Germany in such a 
matter. 

Mr. SEXTON : Is it not a fact that 
these New Rules alter the position of 
Irish litigants in actions where one of 
the parties is English ? 

Sr D. H. MACFARLANE 
(Argyll): Have the Rules the force 
of law outside England; also have 
they not been made by exclusively 
English Judges ? 

Mr. R. T. REID: Is it not the case 
that these Rules are made pursuant to 
powers contained in the Judicature Act, 
which apply only to England, and is it 
within the power of the Judges to make 
Rules affecting domiciled Scotsmen or 
Irishmen resident outside England ? 

Sir J. RIGBY: There is, it appears 
to me, no doubt that the Rules are made 
pursuant to the powers of the Judivature 
Act, which expressly provides that the 
Judges may make Rules for service out 
of the jurisdiction, and it seems to me— 
although I say that with some reserve, 
not having had time to fully consider the 
Rules—that there is no doubt they are 
within the powers of Her Majesty's 
Judges. But they have to be laid before 
Parliament, and are open to discussion. 

Mr. DARLING (Deptford): Was 
not Mr. Justice Mathew among the 
Judges by whom the Rules were made ? 


[No answer was given. ] 


THE SEA FISHERIES (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

Mr. RENSHAW (Renfrew, W.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland on 
what day it is proposed to consider the 
Lords’ Amendments to the Sea Fisheries 


Sir 7. Rigby 
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(Scotland) Bill ; and whether notice will 
be given of any Amendments which the 
Government may intend to propose in 
regard to rating, or the scheduling of 
fishery districts ? 


THe SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): The First Lord of the 
Treasury will reply to the first part of 
the question. The Amendments which 
the Government intend to propose shall 
be on the Paper before the end of this 
week. 


THE SETTLEMENT OF MATABELELAND. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northamp- 
ton): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies whether he has 
observed a telegram published in the 
newspapers, in which it is said that the 
Chief Khama, on being blamed by Mr. 
Rhodes for deserting with his forces 
Major Goold-Adams and his columns, 
stated that his men disagreed with the 
methods of warfare pursued by their 
white allies ; whether he will take steps 
to fiud out what were the methods of 
warfare to which this African Chief 
objected ; whether the Major Goold- 
Adams in command of the Imperial 
Bechuanaland Police Force is the same 
gentleman whose name is on the list of 
the shareholders of the South Africa 
Chartered Company ; whether his atten- 
tion has been called to a speech of Mr. 
Rhodes, a précis of which has been tele- 
graphed home and has appeared in the 
newspapers, in which Mr. Rhodes said 
that the volunteers are to be allowed to 
select 3,000 morgen of land in Matabele- 
land, and that the rest of the land is to 
be sold; and to a further telegram 
stating that these volunteers are already 
seeking to sell their farms for from £40 
to £60; will he explain why this dis- 
posal of the land in Matabeleland has 
been announced, in view of the assurances 
given that no such disposal should take 
place before the Colonial Office has 
decided upon the position and rights (if 
any) of the Company in Matabeleland ; 
whether he has observed that apparently 
the occupation of Buluwayo by the in- 
vading forces of the Company has been 
followed by possession of that capital ; 
and whether it is to be understood that 
the rights of the Matabele to land pos- 
sessed by them in the late capital of their 
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country have been extinguished by the 
occupation ? 

THs UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Mr. S. 
Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar): As 
regards the first two questions, I have 
seen the telegram referred to. If such a 
conversation took place, we shall receive 
the report of it by post, and we shall 
then see what Khama did say, and 
inquiry will, if necessary, be made. As 
regards the third question, Major Goold- 
Adams is the gentleman of that name 
who appears in the list of original share- 
holders of the British South Africa 
Company. It was, I need hardly say, 
not known to the Secretary of State that 
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this officer of the police was interested in 
the Company. When an allegation to’ 
that effect was made, Lord Knutsford | 
inquired into the matter, and the answer, | 


which was received after the change of | 


Government, showed that the allegation | 


was true, and when the present Secre- | . , 
' Admiralty whether, in view of there 


tary of State was invited to approve the 
appointment of Major Goold-Adams to 
the command of the force, his Lordship 
laid it down as a condition that he should 


part with his shares, but it appeared that | 


he had already done so voluntarily. With | 
regard to the last four paragraphs of the | 
question, I may say that Sir Henry Loch | 
warns us by telegraph that such state- | 


ments as those alleged to have been 
made must be accepted with great 
reserve. He assures us that uo towns 


have been marked out, but that merely | 


the position of future townships has 


been discussed ; and that there has been | 
no appropriation of land, but men return- | 


ing to Mashonaland are allowed to select | 


positions for farms subject to Sir Henry } } 
| reason for sending the Resclution to sea 


Loch’s future approval; and I would 
again point out that, after all the wants 
of the natives as peaceable tribes have | 
been amply supplied, there will be a} 
large surplusage of land for colonisation. | 
It is clearly understood that all these 
questions, as well as those of administra- 
tion, are dependent on future arrange- 
ments to be discussed between Sir Henry 
Loch and Mr. Rhodes, and which are to 
be submitted for the approval of Her 
Majesty’s Government. ; 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Do I under- 
stand from my hon. Friend that the 
settlement will be based upon taking 
away from everyone who is supposed to 
have any land everything beyond what 
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he wants for his own requirements and 
giving it to somebody else ? 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON: No, Sir. I have 
already stated more than once that we 
will take care that in any settlement the 
just claims of the natives are carefully 
and generously responded to, and we 
shall take care that, so far as they are 
concerned in regard to cattle, water, and 
land, they are amply secured not only in 
all, but in more than all, that is necessary 
for them, 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Then I do 
understand that no native is to have 
more land—whatever he may possess 
now and whatever his title may be—than 
is necessary for him. Will that be applied 


| to England ? 


[No answer was given. | 


H.M.S. “ RESOLUTION.” 
Mr. FORWOOD (Lancashire, Orms- 
kirk) : I beg to ask the Secretary to the 


being no defect in the structure or 
design of the Resolution, and the 
damage to her fittings were capable of 
repair at Gibraltar, whilst the coal 
remaining on board was more than double 
the normal quantity required to carry the 
vessel to that port, an inquiry will be 
held to consider whether the command- 


_ ing officer of the vessel was under all the 


cireumstances justified in returning to 
Queenstown instead of continuing his 
voyage, or whether a margin of 100 per 
cent. in excess of the normal coal con- 
sumption for the voyage is to be required 
by the Admiralty on one of Her 
Majesty’s vessels before commencing @ 
voyage; and was there any special 


for a winter passage with 100 tons of 


‘coal less than her legend quantity, and 


500 tons less than the capacity of her 
bunkers ? 

*Tur SECRETARY to tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Sir U. Kay-SuuttLeEworts, 
Lancashire, Clitheroe): It is not in- 
tended to hold any inquiry, as all the 
facts have been ascertained. A margin 
of 100 per cent. on normal coal consump- 
tion is not required in Her Majesty’s 
ships. In reply to the last part of the 
question, there was no reason. The 
Resolution should have completed with 
coal before she sailed. Inquiries on this 
point have been made, 
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FISHING BOUNTIES. 

Mr. W. KENNY (Dublin, St. 
Stephen’s Green): I beg to ask the 
Secretary for Scotland whether there 
exists a system of bounties to Scotch 
fishermen ; under what circumstances 
and subject to what conditions are such 
bounties paid, and out of what fund; 
and if the system is to be continued, will 
he explain why it is not extended to 
Trish fishermen ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : There is no 
system of bounties to Scotch fishermen. 


THE DUKE OF SAXE-COBURG. 

Mr. BY LES (York, W.R., Shipley): I 
beg toask the SolicitorGeneral whether the 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg, although a Foreign 
Sovereign, retains the legal right, as a 
Member of the House of Lords, to revise 
or reject Bills passed by this House ? 

Srr J. RIGBY: My right hon. 
Friend the head of the Government has 
already said that the question of the 
position of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg in 
the House of Lords is a matter for the 
House of Lords alone. 

*Mr. BYLES: I read carefully the 
Prime Minister’s remark on the occasion 
referred to. What I desire to know is 
the constitutional position of this Foreign 
Potentate, and whether he has a con- 
stitutional right to invalidate legislation 
passed by the House of Commons ? 

Tae FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Grapsrone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian): That is exactly 
what I thought had been already settled 
by my previous answer. The question 
of the constitutional position is exactly 
the same as it would be in the case of a 
Member of the House of Commons, the 
only difference being that here the tri- 
bunal of appeal would be the House of 
Commons, and there it is the House of 
Lords. With the determination of the 
constitutional question I believe we have 
nothing to do. 

Mr. BYLES: Then I should like to 
know, is the House of Lords supreme 
over the House of Commons ? 


[No answer was given. | 


Mr. BURNIE (Swansea, Town): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether he 
can communicate to the House, or lay 
upon the Table of the House, the 
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terms of the oath which has been taken 
by the Duke of Saxe-Coburg as a 
Sovereign of the German Confedera- 
tion ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): The terms of the oath taken by 
the Duke before the Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 
Ministers of State, and officially com- 
municated by the Minister of State, Herr 
Strenge, to the Common Diet of the two 
Duchies will be laid upon the Table. 


EXPENSES OF VOLUNTEER TRAININGS. 

CotoneLt KENYON-SLANEY 
(Shropshire, Newport) : I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether he is 
aware that, when Volunteer Battalions in 
certain districts are taken for training to 
Aldershot, or other Camps of Instruction 
cf the Regular Army, the cost of trans- 
port, beyond the Government allowance, 
is often very heavy, and falls entirely on 
the private means of the officers of the 
battalion ; and whether, in view of the 
evident importance of encouraging such 
visits by Volunteers, and of the manifest 
hardship and inexpediency of throwing 
such cost on their officers, he will con- 
sider an amendment of the present scale 
and system ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CampBeELt-BAaNNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.): Iam aware of the diffi- 
culty experienced, and of the expense 
incurred in some cases when Volunteer 
battalions attend Camps of Instruction, 
and I hope that some arrangement may 
be possible with the Railway Companies. 
I can assure my hon. and gallant Friend 
that the subject is receiving due 
attention. 


QUEENSTOWN MAIL CONTRACT. 

Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether the special mail service contract 
from Queenstown has been renewed, and 
for what term ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: No, Sir. The 
arrangement has not yet been renewed, 
but the matter is under consideration. 

Mr. SEXTON: Have tenders been 
invited ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: That hardly 
arises out of the question. The contract 
does not terminate until, I believe, Sep- 
tember, 1895. 
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Mr. SEXTON: No, September this 
year. 


SCIENCE AND ART EXAMINATIONS. 

Mr. HARRY FOSTER (Suffolk, 
Lowestoft) : I beg to ask the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council on 
Education if he is aware that the evening 
examinations of the Science and Art 
Department, though convenient to adult 
students, are very inconvenient to the 
increasing number of young students from 
the organised science day schools and 
other schools in the country; and 
whether it is possible for the Department 
to arrange for a special series of day 
examinations in such subjects as are 
usually taught in the above-mentioned 
schools ? 

THe VICE PRESIDENT or THe 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham): I have recently received 
a deputation upon this subject, which 
is under my careful consideration. 


The Science and Art Department has 
every desire to meet the wishes of the 
managers of organised science schools, 
but there are several difficulties in the 
way, and the proposed duplication of 


examinations would entail additional 
expense both upon the Department and 
the localities concerned. 


PHYSICAL EXERCISES IN ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS. 

Mr. HARRY FOSTER: I beg to 
ask the Vice President of the Committee 
of Council on Education whether he will 
consider, in the division of the New Code, 
the question of making provision that 
swimming and suitable physical exercises 
shall be subjects for which grants may 
be paid ? 

Mr. ACLAND : Swimming is already 
taught in some schools, and physical 
exercisesin many. I think that physical 
exercises should be part of the ordinary 
curriculum and organisation of every 
school, and I am considering this matter 
with next year’s Code. But I am not 
aware that the introduction of such 
exercises would entail expense to the 
Managers, which it would be necessary 
to meet with a grant. 


STATIONERY OFFICE CONTRACTS. 

Mr. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy, &c.) : I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether in the conditions laid down for 
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the new contracts for vellum and account 
book binding for Her Majesty’s Station- 
ery Office any provision has been made 
against the employment of female labour 
upon what is recognised in the trade 
concerned as men’s work; whether the 
employment of women upon work usually 
performed by men, the price for which is 
estimated upon the recognised prices for 
male labour, would constitute a breach of 
contract; whether the employment of 
men at a lower rate than that recognised 
by the trade concerned would constitute 
a breach of contract; and whether in 
considering the tenders submitted for 
vellum and account book binding the 
Controller will give preference to those 
firms recognised by Trade Unions as fair 
houses ? 

Sir J.T. HIBBERT : No stipulation 
in regard to the employment of female 
labour is inserted in the contracts 
referred to, but they contain the now 
usual conditions relative to the rate of 
wages generally accepted as current, and 
the prohibition of preference as between 
Union and non-Union workmen. The 
employment of women as such would not 
in my opinion be a breach of contract ; 
but if it could be proved in any case that 
a contractor had based his tender on the 
recognised prices for men’s labour, and 
subsequently employed women upon the 
same work at a lower rate of wages, I 
think there would be a case for the inter- 
ference of the Stationery Office. If the 
wages paid to men are lower than those 
generally recognised as current in each 
trade for competent workmen, that would 
be a breach of contract. With regard 
to the last paragraph, I may say that I 
have no doubt that the Controller of the 
Stationery Office will, in considering 
tenders, naturally give favourable con- 
sideration to those of firms which are 
recognised as fair houses in respect of 
the conditions under which they employ 
their labour, 

Mr. DALZIEL : Will the Controller, 
in considering tenders, give preference to 
firms that employ their workmen on an 
eight hours’ day ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : I do not think 
that is within the lines of the Resolution 
passed by the House; but I think the 
Controller will give fair consideration to 
the question as to the mode in which 
labour is carried on under the firms com- 
peting for Government work. 
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BRITISH INTERESTS AT RIO DE 
JANEIRO. 

Mr. FORWOOD: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury if numerous 
complaints have been received from 
British shipowners and merchants as to 
the serious delay that has occurred in 
discharging the many vessels now lying 
in Rio de Janeiro, and the danger to 
which the crews are exposed from the 
warlike operations now in progress at 
that place; whether the number of 
British war vessels now in Rio de 
Janeiro is less in some cases than that of 
other nations, although their commercial 
and shipping interests are nominal as 
compared with those of the British 
mercantile community ; and if he will 
take steps to at once have the number 
increased ; if, without an effective or 
acknowledged blockade of tbe port of 
Rio de Janeiro, belligerents can interfere 
with the ordinary course of trade and 
commerce, such as for upwards of four 
months has prevailed at Rio de Janeiro ; 
and if he will adopt measures to termiuate 
the present state of uncertainty ship- 
owners trading with that port are 
necessarily under as regards their 
obligations and duties, in the absence of 
any Official interdict or blockade of the 
port ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I 
cannot say I am surprised that a question 
of this kind should be put, and I will give 
the best answer I can with regard to 
matters of fact. The answer to the first 
paragraph is plain. It is in the affirma- 
tive. The Secretary of State has been 
in constant communication with Her 
Majesty’s Minister and the senior naval 
officer at Rio with regard to the state of 
affairs at that place, and he is assured 
that British shipping at Rio receives at 
any rate the same protection as is given 
to that of the United States and other 
countries, With regard to the second 
question, the hon, Member has not been 
correctly informed. The number of 
British ships of war at Rio is greater 
than that of any other country at this 
moment. Her Majesty’s ships there are 
four in number. The United States have 
three, and another is on its way; Germany 
and Portugal are represented by two ships 
each, and Italy, Austria, and France have 
one each. The insurgents have not been 
recognised as belligerents, and the British 
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and the foreign naval forces give the 
best protection in their power against any 
attempt of either party to interfere with 
legitimate commerce, and they have 
informed the insurgent commanders that 
such attempts will not be tolerated. But 
they cannot protect British shipping from 
the risk which mustattend the landing of 
cargo in harbour where the two con- 
tending parties are firing at each other. 
That is a lamentable state of affairs, but 
we have no intention, and are advised that 
we have no right, to interfere in the 
quarrel. The British naval force con- 
tinues under circumstances of much 
difficulty to do its utmost to protect 
British lives and property; but the 
duration of the present state of uncertainty, 
which is causing so much suffering and 
loss, must depend upon the progress of 
the civil conflict, which it would not be 
proper for Her Majesty’s Government to 
attempt to influence or decide. 


COURSE OF PUBLIC BUSINESS. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Aberdeenshire, 
E.): I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether he will arrange to take 
the Lords’ Amendments to the Sea 
Fisheries (Scotland) Bill on an early day 
during the present Sittings ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Our in- 
tention is to ask the House to devote a 
day in part to the Lords’ Amendments to 
the Scotch Sea Fisheries Bill and in part 
to the Featherstone question. That day 
will be as early as we can make it, and if 
it should happen that a Parliamentary 
day will elapse between the Committee 
and the Report of the Local Government 
Bill we should propose to ask the House 
to appoint that day. 

Mr. BUCHANAN: Will the Go- 
vernment put the Sea Fisheries Bill down 
for the first place on that day ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I must 
consult the Secretary to the Treasury on 
that subjest. 


H.M.S. “RENOWN.” 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall) : I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty what amount 
has been spent upon the Renown in labour 
and materials up to the present date ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The expenditure to 23rd December has 
been, in labour materials and contract 
work, £73,356. 
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THE NEW BATTLESHIPS. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty at what dates the first-class 
battleships, the Revenge, Royal Oak, 
and Repulse will be actually ready for 
sea ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHOTTLEWORTH : 
As previously stated to the House, these 
vessels will be completed by the end of 
the present financial year. 


CHARGES FOR SCHOOL BOOKS. 

Viscount CRANBORNE (Ro- 
chester): I beg to ask the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council on 
Education in what Circular before the 
passing of the Education Act of 1891 
the Managers or teachers were informed 
that a compulsory charge for books 
which became the property of the 
parents was illegal; and whether a 
compulsory charge for books which re- 
main the property of the school is 
equally illegal; and, if not, upon what 
authority a distinction is made by the 
Department ? 

Mr. ACLAND: No Circular to this 
effect was issued before 1891, but the 
principle was laid down in particular 
eases. Thereis no distinction in legality 
between compulsory charges for books 
which do or do not become the property 
of the parents. 

Viscount CRANBORNE : Will 
the right hon. Gentleman allow me to 
move for a Return of any communica- 
tions with Managers of schools inform- 
ing them of that decision ? 

Mr. ACLAND: The noble Lord 
will see that to examine the records 
from 1870 to 1891 would be an extremely 
difficult matter. I have no doubt I 
could discover some cases, and if he 
wishes he can see them, but he must be 
aware that before free education came 
in the matter was on a different 
footing. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON(Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry): Did not the Depart- 
ment actually issue a Circular to the 
effect that the acceptance of the Grant 
would not restrict the liberty of 
Managers to charge a reasonable sum 
for books ? 

Mr. ACLAND: The Grant was 
given in a large number of schools, 
but the Act of 1891 made it illegal to 
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charge for the use of the books. I have 
done my best to explain the matter to 
the hon. Gentleman many times. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON : Does 
the right hon. Gentleman contradict 
the fact that the Circular from which I 
have quoted was issued ? 

Mr. ACLAND: I have not got the 
Circular. 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON: I 


have ; and I will read it—* Where the 
[Cries of “ Ques- 


average rate” 
tion!) 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER : If the 
hon. Member wishes further information 
he must give notice. 

Viscount CRANBORNE: Was not 
the intention of the Act of 1891 to leave 
the resources of schools completely un- 
touched ; and is it nota fact that the 
decision of the Department does, in the 
opinion of Managers, seriously diminish 
those resources ? 

Mr. ACLAND: The whole question 
of the working of the Free Education 
Act is now under the careful considera- 
tion of the Department. I have often 
explained the principle on which the 
Department acts, and if it interferes 
with schools I am afraid it is the in- 
evitable result of the Act itself. 


TORPEDO-BOAT DESTROYERS. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty whether more Havocks have been 
ordered by the Admiralty than are pro- 
vided for in the Estimates ; and whether 
the amount assigned in the Estimates for 
1893-4 for vessels of the Havock class 
will be exceeded ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The answer to the first paragraph is, 
Yes. The fact that the amount provided 
in the Estimates would be exceeded was 
made known to Parliament in August 
last in connection with the decision to 
postpone the commencement of the 
Terrible, and thus make it possible to 
hasten the construction of torpedo-boat 
destroyers. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
May I ask whether any of the money 
which was assigned in the Estimates to 
the construction of first-class battleships 
has been appropriated for this purpose ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
No, Sir ; certainly not. 
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CAVALRY COMMISSIONS. 

Sir F. FITZ WYGRAM (Hants, 
Fareham) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for War whether it is true, as 
currently reported, that there is a defi- 
ciency of qualified candidates for commis- 
sions in cavalry regiments ? 


Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
No, Sir; it is not true. At present 
there are 13 unappropriated vacancies in 
the cavalry of the line, and 15 candidates 
for them will be ready within a fortnight. 
Besides these, there are at least 60 
Militia officers who have qualified, some 
of whom would be available in case of 
emergency. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 

*Mr. HARRY FOSTER: I desire, 
Sir, to ask the indulgence of the House 
in order that I may make a short per- 
sonal statement with reference to an 
imputation under which I conceive 
I labour at the present moment. In 
asking that indulgence I am aware, 
though a very young Member of this 
House, that it is an invariable tradition 
of the House to extend to any Member in 
any quarter indulgence to make a per- 
sonal statement. Although this matter 
specially affects me personally and my 
constituents, it is also a matter which 
affects every Member of the House. I 
shall be in the recollection of the House 
when I allude to a Return made at the 
instance of the hon. Member for one of 
the divisions of Nottingham in reference to 
the Parliamentary expenses incurred at 
the last General Election. [A laugh.] 
The hon. Member for Camborne (Mr. 
Conybeare) smiles ; but, perhaps, he will 
remember that I am at present asking the 
indulgence of the House. When the 
Return was presented to the House, 
several questions were put to Mem- 
bers of the Government. The Prime 
Minister and the Attorney General were 
asked, in particular, whether it was the 
intention of the Government to put the 
Public Prosecutor in motion ; and atten- 
tion was called to the fact that according 
to the Return several Members of this 
House had exceeded the amount they 
were entitled to expend under the Cor- 
rupt Practices Act. Upon a certain day 
I ventured to put certain questions to the 
Prime Minister, my own name having 
been particularly mentioned in many 
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newspapers as one of the offending 
parties, and I here desire to say at once 
that, labouring under what I felt—per- 
haps unjustly felt—was a desire on the 
part of the right hon. Gentleman not to 
answer my question—[ Ministerial cries 
of “Oh !”]—I do not say I was right— 
I was betrayed into what I acknowledge 
frankly to the House might be considered 
an act of discourtesy. In putting the 
question I alluded, I think now in question- 
able taste, to the fact that the Return 
was signed by his son, and I desire to 
take this, the earliest, opportunity of 
making avowal of the discourtesy, if it was 
so considered. But arising out of that, the 
Prime Minister referred me to the Home 
Secretary, the Return having come from 
the Home Office. Therefore, on Decem- 
ber 14, I put a question to the Home 
Secretary, who, in what I will venture to 
call his best Parliamentary form— 
[ Ministerial cries of “Oh !”}—I really 
do not know how that observation 
is disorderly—[ Cries of “Personal ex- 
planation !”]—I was about to say that 
the right hon. Gentleman in his best 
Parliamentary form, and therefore, I 
venture to say, in his most unjudicial 
form, answered my question. In doing 
so the right hon. Gentleman—[ Shouts 
of “ Order !”]—I do really ask the in- 
dulgence even of hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site—stated that he had looked into the 
matter, and found I was labouring under 
a mistake. I had called his attention to 
the fact that in my own Division 
there were on the Register 12,996 elec- 
tors; and the right hon. Gentleman said 
I laboured under a mistake—that I 
appeared to have arrived at my figures 
by adding the occupiers’ list to the names 
of those who were also on the owners’ 
list whose names were starred ; and that 
the correct way to arrive at the true 
number on the Register was to deduct 
the starred or duplicate voters. There- 
upon I asked the right hon. Gentleman 
if there was anything in the Register to 
indicate to a candidate how he was to 
arrive at the maximum, and he replied, 
“Yes, by deducting the number starred ;” 
and on my asking whether a candidate 
was expected to revise the list himself, 
his answer—which I conceive left me 
under an imputation—was that candi- 
dates were expected to know and to 
observe the law. [Ministerial cheers.| 1 
am very glad to hear those cheers, because 
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I shall ask the House whether the Home 
Secretary is not supposed to know and 
[Loud Ministerial 


to observe the law. 
cries of “ Order !”"] 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: I must 
point out that the hon. Gentleman is 
asking the indulgence of the House iu 
order that he may make a personal state- 
ment. To that personal statement he 
must confine himself. 

Mr. HARRY FOSTER: I will en- 
deavour to do so, Sir. That I was left 
under an imputation is clearly shown by 
astatement in The Daily News on the 
following morning. [Cries of “Oh!” 
and “ Personal explanation!”] Yes, I 
am making a personal protest; I am 
calling attention to a definite charge, 
notwithstanding the impatience of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. The Daily News 
said, referring to me— 

“An attempt to clear himself of the charge 
made in a recent Home Office Return, of having 

nt in his election in July, 1892, more than 

the Corrupt Practices Act allowed, produced a 
lively scene.” 
Now, my object is to clear myself of not 
having known and not having observed 
the law. I would remind the House of 
the fact, as stated by the Home Secretary 
last week, that the law relating to this 
matter is contained in the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act of 1883, the Registration Act 
of 1885, and the County Electors Act of 
1888. With regard to the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act of 1883, hon. Members are 
aware that in the Schedule there is laid 
down a maximum scale to be allowed 
to candidates in respect of the number of 
voters on the Register ; and with respect 
to the law on the point I would refer the 
House to a book called The Election 
Guide, edited by the Home Secretary 
himself. 

Mr. CAINE: I rise to Order, Sir. 
In a case where an opportunity is given 
for a personal explanation is the hon. 
Member justified in entering upon a pro- 
longed discussion ? 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: Cer- 
tainly not; but the matter may be re- 
garded as serious, and I think it only 
fair to the hon. Member that he should 
be allowed to give an explanation to the 
House. I hope he will confine himself 
to his personal explanation. 

Mr. HARRY FOSTER; I will en- 
deavour to do so strictly, but the point 
is an involved one, and I cannot well 
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give my explanation without citing 
chapter and verse for the facts 
Iam quoting. In accordance with the 
proper course I referred, and am able to 
refer the House to the correct interpre- 
tation of the law—first to the statutes 
themselves and then to the works upon 
them. I was referring the House toa 
book called The Election Guide, which 
is edited by the Home Secretary himself, 
and which he states is for the purpose of 
showing candidates what the law enables 
them to do; and I observe that the 
Home Secretary says on page 247, with 
reference to this maximum scale— 


Explanation. 


“As to the scale, observe the number of 

electors means the number on the Register, 
without allowing for deaths or other causes of 
deduction.” 
Since then there has been passed the 
Registration Act of 1885, which pro- 
vides that the Revising Barrister, where 
he finds that there are duplicate entries 
upon the Register, shall erase from the 
Register any duplicates ; but since that, 
again, the Act of 1888, the County 
Electors Act, has been passed, and that 
Act expressly provides that in lieu of 
erasing the name the Revising Barrister 
shall put a star against county electors in 
numbering the list, and that the Overseer 
or the proper officers shall number the 
names consecutively. What I wish to 
call the attention of the House to is the 
fact that all a candidate can do is to 
study those Acts, and study the text 
books which are published upon them. 
There happens to be a text book pub- 
lished by the Central Conservative Office, 
and that book 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): I wish, 
Sir, respectfully to call your attention to 
the fact that the hon. Gentleman is now 
engaged in what is obviously a com- 
plicated legal argument ; and I wish to 
ask whether, if the hon. Member is 
allowed to lay before the House his views 
of the construction of certain points of 
law, it will be open to other Members to 
do the same ? 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: I was 
very unwilling to interfere with a per- 
sonal explanation; but I am bound to 
say that I think the hon. Gentleman is 
exceeding the proper limits. 

Mr. HARRY FOSTER: I asked 
the indulgence of the House; and 
I am sorry if Parliamentary traditions 
are to be broken in this respect. I 
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am only desiring to show the House, 
if hon. Gentlemen opposite will restrain 
their impatience for a moment, that 
I acted legally in the course I took 
—it will only occupy me two minutes. 
I was quoting from a book called The 
Practical Manual of Parliamentary 
Elections, which is issued from the Cen- 
tral Conservative Office. It sets forth 
that the maximum number of electors 
is the number on the Register without 
deduction for deaths or duplicate entries. 
I find that a similar book has been 
issued by the Liberal Central As- 
sociation, and is edited by Mr. 
W. Woodness, the assistant secretary. 
On page 5 the book says— 


Local Government 


“ Duplicate entries need not be deducted in 
calculating the maximum.” 


I find further, in a book which I believe 
is accepted on both sides as an acknow- 
ledged text-book—I mean Parker on 
Elections, 1891 edition, that on page 311 
it is stated that the number of electors is 
to be taken according to tlie enumeration 
of the electors in the Register of Voters, 
and consequently no deduction need be 
made either for dead men, or double 
entries or the like. In addition to that 
I have had the advantage of consulting 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bury, whom Members of this House 
on all sides will acknowledge to be at 
least as good a legal authority as the 
Home Secretary. I have the permission 
of the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
to state to this House that I have had a 
correspondence with him, and that the 
inclination of his opinion is that, if 
the question involved is governed by 
technical rules, the number of voters 
enumerated for whatever purpose the 
names are on the Register must be taken 
to control the expenditure under the 
Corrupt Practices Act. Having made 
that statement to the House I am 
satisfied to leave the matter with the 
House. I venture to think I have 
shown that the Home Secretary in 
giving the opinion which he did, thereby 
impugning my conduct as a Parlia- 
mentary candidate, at any rate bad not 
sufficient warrant for the imputation 
which he sought to put upon me, and 
that the course which I pursued is the 
course advised by both Parties in this 
House as the proper course to be pursued 
by candidates. 


Mr. Harry Foster 
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ORDER OF THE DAY. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT} (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL.—(No. 274.) 
commiTTEE. [ Progress, 1st January. | 
[TWENTY-NINTH NIGHT. ] 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
[Sir J. Gorpsmip, Deputy Chairman, 
in the Chair. ] 


Clause 24 (Powers of Council of 
rural district). 


Mr. H. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.) 
said, that when the House adjourned on 
the previous evening he was moving 
an Amendment which had for its object 
the affording of a readier mode of con- 
ferring urban powers on Rural Authori- 
ties. There were no fewer than 81 
Orders of this character made in 
the course of last year in response 
to demands for larger powers, such 
powers including those of watering 
streets, restraining nuisances, en- 
forcing drainage and _ providing 
for the extinction of fires. It would save 
a great deal of labour to the Central De- 
partment and would also facilitate the 
settlement of small local questions if 
power were conferred on County Councils 
to extend urban powers by special Orders 
of their own. County Councils already 
possessed the much more important 
power of making an Order creating an 
urban district. The small powers he now 
proposed to give them might well take 
the place of this larger power, and thus 
make it unnecessary to carve a small 
Urban Authority out of rural districts. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 15, line 11, after the word “ order,’ 
to insert the words “ or the County Council by 
special order.”—(CVr. H. Hobhouse.) 


Question proposed, * That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow.er, Wolverhampton, E.): Under 
Section 276 of the Public Health Act of 
1875 the Local Government Board may 
upon application give urban powers to 
any Rural Sanitary Authority. Wehave 
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just inserted in the clanse a sub-section 
providing that Rural District Councils 
shall have such powers of Urban Sani- 
tary Authorities under the Public Health 
Act or any other Act as the Local Go- 
vernment Board may by general Order 
direct. The present power can only be 
exercised in individual cases. The 
powers which my hon. Friend wishes to 
introduce, and which I agree are quite de- 
sirable to be introduced, can only be 
granted now on the application I think of 
the Rural Council itself or of a certain 
number of electors. What he proposes 
is that they shall be granted by the 
County Council by special Order. The 
objection to that is that you would 
have two concurrent jurisdictions—two 
authorities giving powers under the 
Public Health Act—which I think would 
not be desirable. On the other hand, I 
think it would be advantageous that the 
County Council should be introduced into 
this matter. I would suggest that my 
hon. Friend should withdraw this Amend- 
ment. He has a later Amendment on this 
clause with reference to substituting the 
Parish Council for a certain number of 
local electors. I propose, if he will with- 
draw his Amendment, to introduce this 
sub-section at the end of the clause— 

“The powers conferred on the Local Govern- 
ment Board by the said Section 276 or by any 
enactment applying that section may be exer- 
cised on the application of the County Council 
or with respect to any parish or part of a parish, 
on the application of the Parish Council of 
that parish.” 


That will enable the County Council to 


at once approach the Local Government 
Board. 


Mr. H. HOBHOUSE said, the right 
hon. Gentleman had gone a long way 
towards meeting his object, and he 
would therefore withdraw the Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) moved 
the insertion of the following words at the 
end of line 11 :— 


* And in such case the provisions of Section 
15 of this Act shall pall to default in the 
exercise of such powers by the Councils of rural 
districts.” 


He said, he brought the Amendment for- 
ward first on Clause 15, but was told 
that it would come better on the present 
clause. Under Clause 15 the Parish 
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Councils had power to complain to the 
County Council in case the District 
Council failed to carry out the provisions 
of the Public Health Act. He wished 
the Parish Council to have a similar 
power with regard to the other Acts 
under which the District Council had 
powers. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 15, line 11, at end, to insert the 
words “and in such case the provisions of 
Section 15 of this Act shall apply to default in 
the exercise of such powers by the Councils of 
rural districts.’’"—(Mr. Hanbury.) 


Question proposed, “That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: This Amend- 
ment extends to all the powers conferred 
by this clause, and the objection to it is 
that although you may give a Local 
Authority power you cannot enforce the 
exercise of it unless it has become a duty, 
There are a large number of these powers 
which are discretionary. I do not know 
whether the hon. Member has any parti- 
cular power in mind which he wishes to 
see enforced, but I may point out that any 
default of the District Council in repair- 
ing a highway is provided for by Section 
10 of the Act of 1878, which provides 
that when complaint is made to the 
County Authority—now the County 
Council—that a Highway Authority 
has made default in the maintaining 
or repairing of any of the high- 
ways in that district and the County 
Authority are satisfied that the High- 
way Authority have been guilty of 
negligence they may make an Order 
calling on them to do their duty, and, if 
it is not performed, may appoint some 
person to perform it, and may direct the 
payment of reasonable remuneration, and 
so on. So far, I think that that would 
meet the case of the Amendment. 


Mr. HANBURY said, the words “ or 
any other Act” were so large that he 
could not think that all the duties covered 
by them would be discretionary. He 
should be glad to alter his Amendment 
so as to make it refer only to powers 
which ought to be exercised. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On Motion of Mr. H. H. Fow ter, 
the following Amendment was agreed 
to :— 
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In page 45, at end, to insert as a new sub- 
section, ‘The powers conferred on the Local 
Government Board by the said Section 276, or 
by any enactment applying that section, may 
be exercised on the application of the County 
Council or, with respect to any parish or part 
of a parish, on the application of the Parish 
Council of that parish.” 


Question proposed, “ That the Clause, 
as amended, be added to the Bill.” 


Coroner LOCKWOOD (Essex, 
Epping) said, he felt bound, as the Re- 
presentative of a rural district, to protest 
in the strongest way possible against a 
clause which contained provisions for 
delegating powers over roads to a district 
instead of to the parishes to which they 
properly belonged. To those who were 
anxious that the Bill should be really 
workable it was a matter for regret that 
a measure which gave to the parish 
power to look after their own affairs took 
out of their hands the management of 
the roads, which were amongst the 
principal things in which the parishioners 
would be interested, and handed it over to 
a District Council. For some years past 
people in the country had been busy in 
trying to get rid of Highway Boards, 
and in Essex they had succeeded in 


getting rid of all of them but two. Now 


that they had obtained this result 
the old state of things was to 
be practically restored, and the manage- 
ment of the roads was to be handed 
over to the district. In many parishes 
the roads were extremely good, while in 
contiguous parishes they were extremely 
old ; in fact, in driving at night it was 
sometimes possible to tell by the state of 
the roads when one passed from one 
parish into another. The right hon. 
Gentleman had promised that all roads 
before being included in a district should 
be certified by the County Council. 
This, however, would tend to expense, 
and a great many districts would be 
unable to get their roads in proper order, 
in the opinion of the county surveyor, to 
be taken over. He had known of many 
parishes which were anxious to have 
their highways turned into main roads, 
and had spent enormous sums with the 
object of conforming to the wishes of the 
county surveyor without in some cases 
having ever succeeded in doing so. The 
hon. Member for North Somerset (Mr. 
Warner) had talked about farmers odly 
mending roads when they had nothing 
else to do, thus showing that he was not 
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in the least acquainted with the subject 
upon which he spoke. The hon. Mem- 
ber represented a rural constituency in 
which he did not live, and spoke of an 
urban district in which he did live. In 
urban districts this clause might be 
carried out very well, but in rural dis- 
tricts it would cause great expense to the 
authorities. 

Mr. W. LONG (Liverpool, West 
Derby) said, he was very glad that his 
hon. and gallant Friend had raised this 
question again, and that he bad shown 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler) that there was some cause for 
the re-consideration of the clause before 
the Bill left the House. Although other 
questions might be of more permanent 
importance, he knew of none which was 
so likely as this of the roads to cause 
immediate difficulty and confusion, 
The right hon. Gentleman was very 
fond of referring to the Act of 1888, but 
he could hardly be aware of the reform 
that Act had effected in highway ad- 
ministration. The badness of many roads 
to which frequent reference had been 
made had been largely reduced by the 
reforms carried out under the Act of 
1888. The County Council had been 
obliged constantly to say that the 
district surveyor was doing his work 
badly, and the result had been that the 
Highway Board or the Parish Authority 
had found it necessary to terminate the 
employment of the local surveyor, and 
either to hand the work over to the 
county surveyor or to employ some- 
body else. He hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would consider this point 
between now and the Report stage. 
The right hon. Gentleman would 
forgive him for saying it seemed nothing 
short of ridiculous for him to tell the 
House that the transference of these 
highway powers was a matter which was 
vital to the Bill itself. If the right hon. 
Gentleman did not accept the very 
reasonable suggestion made yesterda 
he would find that he had provided for 
himself in this measure a degree of un- 
popularity of which at the present he 
had very little idea. He did not want to 
bring against the right hon. Gentleman, 
who had always treated the Opposition 
with the utmost courtesy and fairness, a 
charge of bad faith, but he had been 
thunderstruck yesterday when the right 
hon. Gentleman offered the Committee 
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an absolute non possumus. Inasmuch as 
the right hon. Gentleman had said, when 
the hon. Member for Somerset (Mr. H. 
Hobhouse) moved his Amendment, that 
that was not the proper time to do so, he 
(Mr. Long) certainly thought that the 
right hon. Gentleman would have met 
the Opposition at this point. He hoped 
that before the Report stage the right 
hon. Gentleman would decide to make 
the measure more practicable and work- 
able on this point than it was at present. 


Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) 
said that, as a resident and asa land- 
owner in a very large parish, where he 
believed the parish roads were quite as 
good if not better than the highways, 
he wished to say that it would be a great 
disappointment to his friends and neigh- 
bours if by this Bill the control of their 
roads were taken away from them. To 
those parishes which were weakly ad- 
ministered this clause might possibly be 
desirabie, but to those which were well ad- 
ministered it would be a great grievance, 
and he warned the Government that if 
the clause passed in its present shape it 
would give rise to great dissatisfaction 
in many parishes. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Clause 25 (Duties of District Council 
as to right of way and roadside wastes). 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 15, line 18, to leave out the words 
“rights of way,” and insert the word “high- 
ways.” —(Sir F. S. Powell.) 


Question proposed, “That ‘right of 
way’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
J. Rigsy, Forfar) said, that no doubt 
“highway ” was a very general word, 
which would cover all public rights of 
way, but at the same time he did not 
think that this was well understood. 
He had, as he had already said, never 
seen a highway over which there was not 
a public right of way. On the other 
hand, he saw no objection to the reten- 
tion of the words of the clause, and he 
should prefer to leave the words as they 
were. 


CommanvEeR BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) said, he considered “ rights 
of way” a much better term than 
“highways,” and hoped his hon. Friend 
would withdraw his Amendment. 
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Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On Motion of Mr. H. H. Fow er, 
the following Amendment was agreed 
to :— 

In page 15, line 19, to leave out the words, 
“ or reputed public.” 

Mr. H. HOBHOUSE moved, in 
page 15, line 19, to leave out “ footpath,” 
and insert “highway.” He understood 
the object of the clause—and a most 
excellent object it was—was to preserve 
the ways, which, though not metal roads, 
were in actual use. If that were so, the 
term “footpath” did not go far enough, 
for, besides actual footpaths, there were 
bridle paths and tracts of various kinds, 
useful for walking, riding, or driving, 
and, therefore, just as desirable to protect 
as footpaths. All he desired to do by 
his Amendment was to carry out the 
object of the Government more effec- 
tively, and as he considered that the 
word “highway ” would cover all paths 
and tracts to which he had referred he 
hoped the Government would insert it in 
the Bill instead of “footpath.” 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 15, line 19, to leave out the word 
“ footpath,” and insert the word “‘ highway.”— 
(Mr. H. Hobhouse.) 


Question proposed, “That the word 
‘footpath ’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Sir J. RIGBY said, that personally 
he was rather inclined to favour the re- 
tention of “footpath,” but, on the whole, 
he agreed with the Mover of the Amend- 
ment that they might, without any fear of 
being misunderstood, substitute “ high- 
way ” for “ footpath.” 


Question put, and negatived. 


Question, “ That ‘highway’ be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Sir F. S. POWELL moved— 


In page 15, line 19, to insert after last 
Amendment, “except in the manner provided 
by the Highway Acts, 1835 to 1885, or other 
lawful manner.” 

His object simply was to keep in opera- 
tion the machinery provided by the 
Highway Act of 1835, for altering and 
closing up inconvenient footpaths in the 
interest of public convenience. Changes 
of this kind were constantly made at 
Quarter Sessions, under the Act of 1835, 
to the great advantage of the public. 
Some of these old paths were very in- 
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convenient, and injuriously affected the 
development of properties. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 15, line 19, after last Amendment, to 
insert “except in the manner provided by the 
Highway Acts, 1835 to 1885, or other lawful 
manner.”—(Sir F. 8S. Powell.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sir J. RIGBY said, he had not a 
word to say against the object aimed at 
by the hon. Baronet ; but he ventured to 
suggest that the Amendment was not 
quite necessary. He agreed that the 
powers under the Highway Acts in alter- 
ing or stopping in certain cases what 
had been highways were often exercised 
for the benefit of the public. If he saw 
any chance of the clause interfering 
with those powers he would willingly 
accept the Amendment ; but looking at 
the phrasing of the clause it was plain 
that what they were dealing with was 
illegal and not legal modes of stopping 
highways. He was glad the hon. 
Baronet had called attention to the 
matter, for it enabled the Government to 
say that they had considered it, and did 
not think any alteration in the clause 
was necessary. The object of the hon. 
Baronet was already attained, and he 
asked him, therefore, to withdraw the 
Amendment. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said, that 
when a road was stopped up hitherto it 
was done with the consent of the inhabi- 
tants of the district. But to a certain 
extent in this clause power was given to 
any of the inhabitants of a district to 
prevent a road being stopped up in that 
district. He thought they should secure 
that the wishes of the majority were not 
over-ridden by the wishes of a few of the 
inhabitants. 

Sir J. RIGBY said, the Government 
had considered that point also, and they 
had come to the conclusion that it would 
be necessary to make some alteration in 
the clause as to the power of any of the 
inhabitants in the matter, because a road 
might be beneficial to some of the in- 
habitants, and at the same time the 
stoppage of that road might be of advan- 
tage to the district in general. He was, 
therefore, prepared on the part of the 
Government to insert words providing 
that the Parish Council should take into 
consideration the advantage or disad- 


Sir F. S. Powell 
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vantage to the district of any proposed 
action with respect to footpaths or rights 
of way before such action was taken. If 
the hon. Baronet withdrew his Amend- 
ment he would at the proper time move 
the insertion of words to meet the point 
raised by the hon. Member for Preston, 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On Motion of Mr. H. Hosnouse, the 
following Amendment was agreed to :— 

In page 15, line 20, to leave out the word 
“footpath,” and insert the word “ highway.” 

Mr. H. HOBHOUSE moved to omit 
from line 20 of the clause the words “ or 
without,” which he considered too vague. 
He would propose to insert later on “ or 
in an adjoining district,” which he con- 
sidered a much better form of words. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 15, line 20, to leave out the words 
“or without.”—(Mr. Hf. Hobhouse.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. W. LONG said, he hoped the 
Government would accept the Amend- 
ment. They did not want those District 
Authorities trampling into each others 
territories to exercise those powers. 

Mr. HANBURY said, that if the 
words were retained any District Council 
might take proceedings with regard to 
rights of way in an adjoining county, or 
a Parish Council might appeal to a 
Council of a totally different county 
against its own District Council in 
respect to rights of way, and the County 
Council of that totally different county 
might, in consequence, take over the 
duties of the District Council in ques- 
tion. 

Mr. GIBSON ‘BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, there was another difficulty 
that would arise from the retention of 
the words. If they were to impose upon 
a District Council the duty of stopping 
a highway in another district the Council 
of that other district might take a dif- 
ferent view of the matter, and conse- 
quently a conflict as to the highway 
would be precipitated between these dis- 
tricts. 

Sir J. LUBBOCK (London Univer- 
sity) said, he did not think the Amend- 
ment would meet the difficulty whick 
had been pointed out by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Preston. 
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Sir J. RIGBY said, he was too much 
in sympathy with the object of the 
Amendment to ask that it should be with- 
drawn. He thought that there was some 
objection to District Councils interfering 
with rights of way in an adjoining dis- 
trict in another county ; but he submitted 
that it was desirable that a District 
Council should have the right to protect 
a road in an adjoining district in the same 
county. It might well be that a road in 
a district might be of vast importance to 
an adjoining district, and of no import- 
ance at all to the district of which it was 
an actual part. Therefore, if the hon. 
Member’s Amendment were carried, he 
would propose to substitute for the 
omitted words, the words “or in an 
adjoining district of the same county.” 

Mr. VICARY GIBBS (Herts, St. 
Albans) said, the Amendment suggested 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman would 
not meet the point raised as to a conflict 
between two districts as to the desir- 
ability of stopping or not stopping a road. 
Such questions should be dealt with 
only by agreement between the two 
Councils concerned. 

Mr. W. LONG said, that this question 
required a little more consideration. 
County Councils and Boards of Guardians 
had often duties to discharge outside their 
own counties or Union areas; _ but 
according to the present system they 
could only work in a different area 
through the Local Authority governing 
that area. He would point out also the 
adjoining districts would be frequently 
districts of a different character. For 
instance, they had urban districts adjoin- 
ing rural districts, and he thought the 
Council of no urban district should have 
the power to go to work in an adjoining 
rural district, unless with the consent of 
the Council of that district. 

Sir J. RIGBY said, it might be that 
to stop a road would be an advantage to 
one district, and a disadvantage or pre- 
judice to the other district, but it was to 
the Council of the district which would 
be prejudiced by the stopping of the road 
that the duty set forth in the clause was 
given. The Government intended later 
on to deal with the question of joint 
decisions of District Councils in order to 
carry out a joint object. He ventured to 
think that the conflict of jurisdiction 
between District Councils was more 
apparent than real, and for those reasons 
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the Government did not intend to depart 
from the Amendment. 


Question put, and negatived. 


On Motion of Mr. H. Hosuovse, the 
following Amendment was agreed to :— 

In page 15, line 21, afterthe first “district,” 
to insert the words “or in an adjoining 
district.” 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 15, line 21, to leave out the words 
“is beneficial to any inhabitants of the district,” 
and insert the words “is of such a nature that 
the stoppage of the obstruction thereof would 
be prejudicial to the inhabitants of their dis- 
trict."—(Sir J. Rigby.) 

Question proposed, ** That the words 
‘is beneficial to any inhabitants of the 
district ’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mayor DARWIN (Staffordshire, 
Lichfield) asked whether the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would be prepared to 
insert the words “in their opinion” 
before the word “prejudicial” in his 
Amendment, because, as the Amendment 
stood, it would not be in the power of 
the District Council to decide the ques- 
tion ? 

Sir J. RIGBY said, he accepted the 
addition to his Amendment. 


Question, “ That the words ‘is bene- 
ficial to any inhabitants of the district,’ 
stand part of the Clause,” put, and 
negatived. 


Question, “ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) said, he had an Amend- 
ment on the Paper— 

To insert, in page 15, line 21, after the second 
*“ district,” the words, “and keep in repair all 
public footpaths, footbridges, gates, and stiles 
within the district,” 
with the object of securing that foot- 
paths, footbridges, gates, and stiles were 
kept in order and in a commodious state 
for the public. But as gates and stiles 
were part of a fence, and it was the duty 
of the owner or occupier to repair them, 
and as his Amendment would only have 
the effect of relieving the owner or the 
occupier of the cost of repairing them, 
he did not propose to move it. Perhaps 
the right hon. Gentleman would be able 
to secure the object he had in view on 
some future clause of the Bill. 


2F 
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Mr. PICTON (Leicester) moved to 
insert 

In page 15, line 21, after the second “ dis- 
trict,” the words “ and to aid persons in main- 
taining rights of common where, in the opinion 
of the Council, the extinction of such rights 
would be prejudicial to the inhabitants of the 
district.” 


The Amendment, to which he was sure 
no one would object, simply left the 
rights of common exactly where they 
were, and only provided means, which 
were not available at present, for the 
protection of these rights. It was true 
that statutes existed for the protection 
and regulation of commons, but, never- 
theless, in various parts of the country, 
commons were encroached upon, not by 
landlords, but by people who counted on 
the difference on the subject which ex- 
isted amongst the people at large to 
annex corners of commons with impunity. 
The Amendment would give the initiative 
to the District Council to protect existing 
rights of common, and the provision was 
carefully guarded to decide whether 
public injury was involved in any case 
where a right of commons was extin- 
guished. If they were of opinion that 
the extinction of such rights would be 
prejudicial to the inhabitants of the 
district they should be empowered to 
spend money to aid in preventing it. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 15, line 21, after the sec:nd “ dis- 
trict,” to insert the words, * and to aid persons 
in maintaining rights of common where, in the 
opinion of the Council, the extinction of such 
rights would be prejudicial to the inhabitants 
of the district.”"—(CVr. Picton.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sir J. RIGBY said, he had consider- 
able sympathy with the object of the 
Amendment, and he was authorised to 
state that the Government would accept 


it in a modified form. The Amendment 
as it stood might involve the District 
Council in litigation, which might prove 
a most costly matter. There was nothing 
so deceptive as a case in which one was 
trying to assert a right to property. 
Before one knew where one was one was 
involved in expenses very often of a most 
extraordinary character. What he would 
suggest was that the District Council 
should have power to do what the hon. 
Member proposed, not that it should be 
their duty, and that might be done if the 
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Committee adopted the Amendment with 
this modification— 

“And they may aid persons in maintaining 

the rights of common where, in the opinion of 
the Council, the extinction of such rights would 
be prejudicial to the inhabitants of the 
district.” 
There were many cases where the en- 
closure of commons might alter the whole 
character of the neighbourhood, not only 
to the prejudice of the commoners, but 
of the whole community. 


Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basing- 
stoke) said, he was fully in sympathy 
with the Amendment ; but he believed 
that unless some check was placed on the 
District Council in the matter, such for 
instance as placing it under the control of 
the County Council, the ratepayers would 
often be landed in great expense. He 
had always heard that any litigation 
connected with common rights was about 
the most expensive of lawsuits. He 
would therefore suggest that the Solicitor 
General should put in words for the pur- 
pose of preventing excessive expense. As 
to the object of the Amendment, every- 
body was of opinion that our commons 
should be. preserved by every means in 
our power. 


Mr. PICTON said, he was willing *o 
accept the words suggested by the 
Solicitor General. 


Sir J. RIGBY suggested that the 
Amendment should be withdrawn, with a 
view to its being subsequently inserted in 
a more suitable place. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. VICARY GIBBS proposed to 
insert in line 22, after the word “en- 
croachment,” the words, “ they may con- 
sider injurious. He knew cases of road- 
side wastes where the line of fence in 
one place came too close to the road, and 
in another place too far away. The 
landlords in those cases were often 
willing to put up a new and straight 
fenee which would convenience the 
public as well as the landlord, and the 
object of his Amendment was to leave it 
to the Council to say whether such en- 
croachmevts on roadside wastes were 
injurious to the public or not. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 15, line 22, after the word “ encroach- 
ment,” to insert the words, “ they may consider 
injurious.” 
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Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sir J. RIGBY said, he thought en- 
croachments on roadside wastes had been 
earried to an extreme which had been 
most injurious to the public. It ought to 
be the duty of the District Councils to 
prevent such encroachments, and he 
would be sorry, by accepting the Amend- 
ment, to open the door for arrangements, 
which would be a temptation to give up 
that part of the patrimony of the public 
—the roadside wastes—-which was still 
preserved tous. He thought it better to 
make it the duty of the Councils to pro- 
tect those wastes, and not to introduce 
into the Bill words which might lead to 
further encroachments. 

Mr. W. LONG said, it was frequently 
the case that the wastes bordering a road 
varied, and it was manifestly for the con- 
venience of the public that roadside 
wastes should be uniform, and, where the 
waste was narrow, that it should be 
widened. Therefore, he thought the 
Amendment ought to be accepted. 

Mr. HANBURY said, he should like 
to have from the Solicitor General a de- 
finition of roadside waste ? Suppose a 
roadside waste was 20 or 30 yards from 
the middle of a road, should the landlord 


have no power to enclose some of it ? In | 


country districts there was a popular idea 
that the landlord could enclose the waste 
ata certain distance from the middle of 
the road. It was certainly done, and, in 
fact, he had done it himself. 

Sir J. RIGBY said, he knew there 
was a prevalent idea that a landlord 
might enclose anything on the side of the 
road up to within 15 feet of the middle 
of the road, and that had been acted 
upou by people who did not know the 
law. That had been the doctrine of 
landlords and agents, and a great deal of 
mischief had consequently been done. 
He did not care to define a roadside 
waste; but in a general way he would 


say that whatever had for a_ long 


time been outside the fence adjoining the | 
fields and unfenced from the road was | 


just as much part of the road as the 
middle of the road itself. Prima facie 
there was strong presumption that every 
part of waste or unoceupied land by the 
side of a highway formed part of a 
highway. It was altogether a wrong 
ilea that any owner whose land came up 
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to the borders of a highway had a right 
to enclose any part of that highway when 
it had been used by the publicalong with 
the rest of the road, 

Mr. JEFFREYS quite agreed with 
the Solicitor General that there had 
always been a popular error about road- 
side wastes, and that nobody ought 
legally to enclose such roadside wastes. 
But he would remark that these enclo 
sures had been generally made by small 
and not by large landowners. He wished 
to put to the hon. and learned Gentleman 
a case which came before the County 
Council of Hampshire at their last 
meeting. An adjoining owner found 
one portion of the road very narrow, and 
then there was a portion of waste which 
made the road very broad, and _ this 
gentleman asked whether he could make 
a straight fence and ditch to 
enlarge the rou at one side, and contract 
it at the waste portion a litt'e further on. 
There was no monetary payment at all, 
but it was for the benetit of the people 
using the road that it should be a good 
width all along. He wanted to ask the 
Solicitor General if they passed this 
clause would the County Council be pre- 
vented from making such an arrangement 
as that? If they were, the result would 
be very detrimental, and would | 
source of great harm to people using: 
Sometimes a county road was inco 
ently narrow, and if there was a broad 
strip in one place and a narrow strip a 
little further on, surely power ought to 
be given to the District Council to come 
to an arrangement such as he had indi- 
cated. He desired to know if the passing 
of this clause would operate iu prevent- 
ing such arrangements ? 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS asked the 
Solicitor General was it not the fact that 
this sub-section of the clause was nothing 
more than explanatory, the clause itself 
enforcing more powers than were 
already possessed by the Highway 
Authorities ? As he read it, the clause 
left the law precisely where it was 
now, 

COLONEL 


50 as 


no 


KENYON-SLANEY 
(Shropshire, Newport) said, that the 
Solicitor General had told them some- 
thing about this matter which, to some 
of them, was no doubt new. He 
noticed that in several parts of the 
House the usual allusion to landlord and 
agent was received with a sort of laughter 
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and sneer which was very cheap and, he 
might say, rather vulgar. Inceses where 
this presumed right was taken advantage 
of it had invariably been with the cog- 
nisanee and approbation of those who 
represented the public with regard to 
the road, and because they had conceived 
it would, on the whole, be beneficial that 
some re-arrangement of fences should be 
made, and they had accordingly agreed 
with the landowner to carry out such 
improvement. Where land had been 
taken from the public by private people 
it had been in cases where the Highway 
Authorities had neglected their duty, and 
where squatters had taken for themselves 
that which they had no right to take. 
It had, as a general rule, been a question 
of a poor man trying to make the most 
out of his opportunity, and he hoped 
hon. Members would sneer at him in the 
same way. He was glad to have heard 
the Solicitor General give the definition 
he had given, and he thought if the hon. 
and learned Gentleman would consult 
those who had a real practical knowledge 
of rural affairs they would inform him 
that there were miles and miles of public 
roads at this moment which would be 
benefited by there being reserved to some 
Public Body the right to give and take 
in such matters as the formation of a new 
line of fences. If they laid this down 
as a hard-and-fast rule just as if they 
were dealing with a road or a street in a 
town they would be doing harm instead 
of good, and would be defeating the end 
in view. 

Sir J. RIGBY said, in answer to the 
right hon. Member for Bordesley, he 
doubted very much whether this part of 
the clause did impose any duty on the 
District Council which was not already 
imposed by the Bill; but with reference 
to the observations from the other side 
of the House, he was quite certain it did 
not take away any power any Local 
Authorities or Highway Authorities 
might have under the Highway Acts or 
otherwise to make arrangements that 
might be beneficial to the public. Astothe 
enclosing of roadside waste, he had had 
considerable experience on the subject, 
having been consulted upon it over and 
over again from all parts of the country. 
He had found in some cases the agents 
of large estates had gone all round the 
estate, and taken in one wholesale deal- 
ing every inch of land at the roadside that 
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they possibly could, and other cases in 
which they went round the estate and 
took possession of every yard of frontage 
in an entire parish, not because they 
thought they were doing wrong, but be- 
cause they acted under an erroneous im- 
pression. It was the duty of the High- 
way Authorities to look after and pro- 
tect the highways in their district, and 
no new duty was being imposed ‘upon 
them by these words. 

Sir J. LUBBOCK (London Univer- 
sity) said, that the Government did 
not deny that the Amendment would in 
many cases be of great public con- 
venience. Indeed, no one who lived in 
the country could doubt this. But they 
were afraid that it might lead to more 
land being enclosed. He would suggest 
that if they added a proviso that the land 
surrendered should be equal in area to 
that enclosed they might secure the con- 
venience and avoid the disadvantage. 

*Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Saw Lerevre, Brad- 
ford, Central) agreed that roadside 
wastes were of varying width, and said 
he was very much afraid that landlords 
and their agents carried out a squaring 
process for the purpose of cribbing a bit 
of roadside waste. He had had know- 
ledge of that in his own experience, 
and he had to fight a case of 
this very kind. Local Authorities at 
the present time had power to deal with 
those matters, and their duty was to pre- 
serve roadside wastes. It was also in the 
power of any private individual to enforce 
the law. ‘Therefore, the Amendment 
would not affect the rights of the 
public. He thought the only true 
ground of meeting the case was by 
imposing this duty on the Local Authori- 
ties. The hon. Member for Shropshire 
was perfectly right when he said that in 
most of those cases of encroachments the 
Local Authorities had given their consent, 
but they had done so under a wrong im- 
pression of what the law was. They 
had no right to give their consent to 
such an arrangement. It was contrary 
to their duty, but they had done it in the 
past on account of their ignorance of 
the law, and of their duty. By the 
Common Law they were bound to pro- 
tect roadside waste. What the Govern- 
ment proposed to do now was to inform 
them of their duty, and to lay it down in 
express terms. He thought the Govern- 
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mept were entitled to maintain the clause 
as it was. 

Mr. W. LONG said, he merely rose 
for the purpose of expressing his sym- 
pathy with the President of the Local 
Government Board at this incursion into 
debate of one of his colleagues. It had 
happened four or five times, and the 
usual result had been to add four or five 
hours to the discussion. The First Com- 
missioner of Works suddenly appeared 
on the scene, and he could not take part 
in this hitherto harmoniously conducted 
Debate without indulging in a most un- 
worthy sneer. It was not part of their 
business to discuss what the action of 
landlords, great or small, had been ; but 
if the First Commissioner of Works had 
so much time at his disposal, and was so 
regardless of the passage of the Bill that 
he wished to initiate a new discussion as 
to what the conduct of landlords had 
been, he (Mr. Long) had to say that in 
regard to those matters they should be 
perfectly prepared to take up his chal- 
lenge and discuss the matter with him 
on the floor of the House ; and for his 
part he was prepared to show that for 
every landlord the right hon. Gentleman 
could produce who had done this out of 
regard for his own advantage and pocket, 
two or three, or even half-a-dozen, had 
been solely guided in their action by a 
desire to fall in with the general wishes 
of the locality. The Solicitor General 
had stated that no change would be made 
in the law affecting Highway Authorities, 
and in these circumstances he would 
advise his hon. Friend not to press the 
Amendment. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, what 
alarmed hon. Gentlemen on that side of 
the House somewhat was the Solicitor 
General’s definition of roadside waste. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had de- 
fined it to be all that land which ex- 
tended from the road to the next fence. 
If that was so the whole of South East 
Wilts was roadside waste. 

Sir J. RIGBY : I declined altogether 
to define roadside waste. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : Did I not 
understand him to say that it extended 
from the road to the next fence ? 

Sir J. RIGBY: No. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, they 
had no fences in South East Wilts. 
Fields were divided by a mere line, and 
a mere line divided them from the road. 
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If the definition he had referred to of a 
roadside waste was correct, then there 
were 200,000 or 300,000 acres in South 
East Wilts which could be turned into 
roadside waste at once. He was under 
the impression that the freehold of a 
roadside waste lay in the landlord ; but 
however that might be, he must say that 
if roadside waste was to be so extensively 
defined as this it rendered these words in 
the clause very serious indeed. 

*Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, in re- 
ference to the remarks of the hon, Mem- 
ber for the West Derby Division, he de- 
sired to say he made no general attack 
on landlords. He knew there were a 
great many landlords who thought 
strongly on this matter. 

Mr. W. LONG (interrupting) said, 
the remark he took objection to was that 
where the landlords had made this conces- 
sion it had generally been for his own 
advantage and for his own object. 

*Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE repeated 
that he made no general attack on 
the landlords. He knew that a great 
many landlords felt strongly ; and 
some of the small owners on the side 
of the roads were just as anxious to 
enclose roadside waste as were any other 
class ; and what the Government wished 
to do was to protect roadside waste for 
all parties. Upon the subject of the 
definition of roadside waste, he would 
like to quote that given by Baron 
Martin in a well-known case— 

“In the case of an ordinary highway, 
although it may be of a varying and unequal 
width, running between fences, one on each 
side, the right of passage or way, primd facie, 
and unless there be evidence to the contrary, 
extends to the whole space between the fences, 
and the public are entitled to the use of the 
entire of it as highway, andare not confined to 
the part which may be metalled or kept in repair 
for the more convenient use of carriages or foot 
passengers.” 

This showed that roadside wastes might 
vary in description. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS thought 
the Committee were indebted to the 
Solicitor General for his statement. That 
statement, as he understood it, was that 
the duty of preventing unlawful encroach- 
ments on roadside wastes devolved 
already on the Highway Authority, that 
roadside wastes within the fences on 
either side of an ordinary road were part 
of the road, and that any encroachment 
thereupon was ground for legal pro- 
ceedings. In the circumstances, he did 
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not think that the Amendment was neces- 
sary. 

Mr. BYRNE (Essex, Walthamstow) 
said, he took it that “roadside waste ” 
was not a legal expression in any sense, 
but “waste” was. Prima facie, these 
roadside wastes were part of the highway, 
and so far as these roadside wastes lying 
between fences were parts of the high- 
way they were protected by the earlier 
portion of this clause, which gave power 
to deal with right of way. He suggested 
that those roadside wastes, which were 
really and truly waste, and not part of the 
highway, should be put upon the same 
footing as commons, and power given to 
the Council to deal with them, but it 
ought not to be imposed upon them as a 
duty. He suggested that this waste 
should be included in the Amendment to 
be proposed by the Solicitor General 
dealing with Commons. 


Sm J. RIGBY said, the whole 
matter had been discussed at great length, 
and he must decline to go into it any 
further. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Mr. PICTON moved— 


In page 15, line 23, after the second “district,” 
toinsert the words “ and toaid persons in main- 
taining rights of common where, in the opinion 
of the Council, the extinction of such rights 
would be prejudicial to the inhabitants of the 
district.” 

Mr. W. LONG suggested that, in 
order to avoid excessive expenditure, the 
approval of the County Council should be 
required. He moved, as an Amendment 
to the Amendment, after the word “may,” 
to insert “with the approval of the 
County Council.” 
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Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 


*Mr. HEYWOOD JOHNSTONE 
(Sussex, Horsham) moved— 

In 15, line 25, after the word “ex- 
pedient,” to insert the words “and after the 
appointed day they shall be necessar Fey to 

1 legal proceedings instituted ord ended to 
prevent such stopping up or obstruction of any 
right of way or footpath within their district, 
or such encroachment, and no such proceedings 
shall be instituted except by the District 
Council whether as suing alone or with any 
other District Council or person.” 


It was, he said, most desirable that steps 
should be taken to protect footpaths and 
roadside wastes against encroachment. 


Mr. Jesse Collings 
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They all knew the extremely unsatisfac- 
tory condition of the presentlaw. Asarule 
it was the duty of everybody to protect a 
right of way, but the usual result followed 
that what was everybody’s duty was 
nobody’s duty. There was now for the 
first time a definite body on which was 
imposed the duty of protecting rights of 
way. This body could easily put the law 
in motion, for being conversant with the 
local circumstances and the surroundings 
they would be able to judge whether 
such a right of way did in fact exist, 
and whether it was for the benefit of the 
neighbourhvod. Under the circumstances, 
his Amendment proposed that the Dis- 
trict Council should be a necessary party 
when proceedings were instituted. Those 
Members of the House who had any ex- 
perience must be aware that the present 
system was extremely unsatisfactory. 
Generally one of the parties in a right of 
way action was a man of straw. Un- 
fortunately the owner of land against 
whom a right of way was claimed had to 
fight with his hands tied behind his back, 
as it were, because if he lost he had to 
pay the costs of both parties, and if he 
won there was no prospect of him re- 
covering a single penny. As it would 
now be the duty of the District 
Council to protect rights of way, and 
they would be set in motion either by 
the Parish Council or by six electors 
in the parish, there could no longer 
be any reason for leaving to outside 
parties the possibility of perpetuating 
an injustice which was really grave. 
When a landowner had to fight a man of 
straw it always meant a most expensive 
action, involving the hunting up of old 
records, bringing aged witnesses to the 
Assize town, and looking after them for 
two or three days. As it was the duty 
of the District Councils to undertake the 
responsibility of guarding rights of way, 
he submitted that the whole question be 
left in the hands of the Parish and Dis- 
trict Councils without the interference of 
outsiders. He begged to move the 
Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 15, line 25, after the word “ex- 
pedient,” to insert the words “and after the 
appointed day they shall be n me ory to 
all legal proceedings instituted or defended to 
prevent such stopping up or obstruction of any 
right of way or footpath within their district, or 
such encroachment, and no such proceedings 
shall be instituted except by the District 
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Council whether as suing alone or with any 
other District Council or person.”—(Mr. Hey- 
wood Johnstone.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sir J. RIGBY said, the object of 
the clause was to protect highway rights 
and footpath rights ; but if the Amend- 
ment were inserted it would prevent pri- 
vate individuals from moving in a matter 
of the kind without the consent of the 
District Council. Not even the Attorney 
General could move in those circum- 
stances. Immense good had been done 
in the past by individuals taking up 
those matters. Again, it would mean an 
increase in the expenses if the District 
Council had to be made a party to all 
such litigation. He thought the hon. 
Member did not see the effect his Amend- 
ment would have if it were accepted. 
The Government, however, could not 
accept it. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) said, there were many 
parts of the country in which there were 
Associations for purposes of looking after 
public rights of this kind. These 
Societies were supported by subscriptions, 
and they had been most successful and 
useful in dealing with cases that arose ; 
and he feared the Amendment would 
prevent the continued operation of such 
Associations, and in those circumstances 
he did not think that was at al) desirable. 
He knew of one Association which had 
done a great deal of work—which was 
supported by all classes of the community. 
He thought it was right that they should 
have Societies to prevent encroachments 
on public rights. Such Associations 
should, indeed, be encouraged rather than 
otherwise. They would not only take 
the trouble, but they would save the 
rates of the district and discharge 
the work of the District Council. He 
thought that would not be attained if 
the Amendment were accepted. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he 
hoped his hon. Friend would not press 
this Amendment. _It struck at the root 
of the dearest right of the subject— 
the right to bring an action at law, and 
therein toemploy the Attorney or Solicitor 
General, and they could not part with 
this right without a struggle. 

*Mr. HEYWOOD JOHNSTONE 
said, he would like, in reply, to say that 
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he was fully aware of the existence of the 
Associations referred to by the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Jesse Collings). He did 
not for a moment deny that their work 
was a most useful one, and he would not 
propose to interfere with it. The obser- 
vations of the Solicitor General seemed 
to him to prove that the clause as a 
whole was unnecessary, and he could 
not agree with him in that respect. 
He would ask leave to withdraw. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON 
(Shropshire, Oswestry) said, he had to 
move— 

In page 15, line 26, to leave out the words 
“ or any six parochial electors.” 
They had representation of the parish in 
the Parish Councils, and now it was pro- 
posed that this should be over-ridden by 
six electors instead of their having a uni- 
form, simple process, and allowing the 
body appointed to be trusted. These 
six electors were to go behind the Parish 
Council if they did not agree with the deci- 
sion of that body, and they were tosay that 
the decision was wrong, and, instead of 
performing the ordinary electoral duty of 
not electing them again, when they 
thought these gentlemen had not done 
what they ought to do, then six electors 
were to be endowed with all the respon- 
sibility of the Council, and to put 
other bodies in motion. The Parish 
Council had first to consider the question, 
and then, they having done their duty, 
should be amazed by the interference of 
the District Council with their preroga- 
tives. And all that was to take place 
because six electors thought they should 
disagree with the Parish Councils. They 
were eudowed, however, with even a 
greater power than that. Supposing a 
District Council told them their ideas 
were wrong, that they had formed a 
foolish opinion, the six electors could go 
over the heads of the District Couneil— 
they could go to the County Council, 
and, the result would be to bring the 
different authorities into conflict. They 
could compel the District Council to 
hold an inquiry, and, if the District 
Council found that these six electors 
were not right, then they could move 
the County Council to deal with 
the particular matter — and all this 
against the wish of the majority of a 








yarish ! It was, as it seemed to him, a 
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very strange proposal. He did not think 
there was any precedent for it. In rela- 
tion to the School Boards, for instance, 
he never heard of the electors having 
power to set aside a Board’s authority, 
or to alter the deciding authority, except 
through the ordinary channel—the elec- 
tion of a new School Board. The proposal 
struck at the root of the representative 
principle. By representation they meant 
that the person elected to represent 
should speak on behalf of those who 
elected him. The electors had a right to 
turn out those who misrepresented them. 
They had never heard of electors, in the 
case of a Member of Parliament who did 
not act in accordance with the wishes of 
his constituents, coming forward and 
appealing to a higher authority to remove 
them from their representative sphere. 
Therefore, he did hope that this remark- 
able and unprecedented proposal would 
be removed from the clause. 
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Amendment proposed, 

In page 15, line 26, to leave out the words 
“or any six parochial electors.”--(.WVr. Stanley 
Leighton.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words 


proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. HANBURY - said, his hon. 
Friend might have gone further than he 
did. The conflict might be greater than 
he thought. It was evident to him (Mr. 
Hanbury) that the six electors might not 
belong to a particular parish; they 
might be six belonging to the district, 
and these six would have the power to 
eall upon the District Council to go 
behind the decision of a_ particular 
Parish Council. He would like also to 
point to a further vagueness in the 
wording. So far as he read the words, 
the six electors might not only be 
electors outside the parish, but six out- 
side the district. The wording was very 
vague, indeed. He would like to know, 
was it the intention that such electors as 
he had mentioned should put these 
powers in force ? 

Sir J. RIGBY was understood to say 
that the words of the clause appeared to 
be clear. As to the main question, that 
this proposal was unprecedented, he did 
not agree that it was so. Similar 
powers had been exercised in a similar 
way under the Allotments Act and other 
Acts, the electors putting in motion 


Mr. Stanley Leighton 
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certain bodies—not over-ruling them, as 
had been said by the Mover of the 
Amendment would be the result here. 
He agreed, however, that it would be 
unwise to bring any of the bodies into 
conflict in this respect, and while he 
thought the clause, as it stood, was 
reasonable and safe, he was willing to 
hear the views of hon. Members upon the 
Amendment, and to consider those views. 
Their desire was that the Parish Council 
should not be over-ruled in any unreason- 
able way. 

Sir W. HART-DYKE (Kent, Dart- 
ford) said, if there was any doubt on the 
point as to whether these words should 
be removed, he thought the Solicitor 
General’s observations would satisfy 
that doubt. The words were so vague 
that they might lead to all kinds of diffi- 
culties. According to the Solicitor 
General, it would be in the power of 
busybodies to interfere in each locality. 
The clause as it stood would have a 
serious effect on the operation of the 
Bill when it became law. Surely it was 
enough that those who represented the 
localities should have notice given them 
of any grievance that was likely 
to arise. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had not told them 
whether these six electors were to go to 
the Parish or the District Council. If 
he had told them that, he might have 
given a reason for the retention of the 
words. But, so far as he could see, 
these six electors were to interfere with 
each locality and cause disturbance, 
which was very inadvisable. The draft- 
ing of the clause was so very obscure 
that they had some right to implore the 
Government to remove these words and 
leave the particular matter in the hands 
of the Parish Council or the parish 
meeting, as the case might be. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester) said, in 
certain districts there would be no Parish 
Council, and this representation could 
not then be made except by electors. As 
to busy bodies, he thought they were some- 
times very useful indeed, and he did not 
think the Solicitor General would be 
justified in leaving them altogether out 
of consideration. 

*Sir M. HICKS-BEACH (Bristol, W.) 
said, he did not see why they 
should insert the sub-section at all. 
Anybody might move the Attorney 
General to take action in his own name. 
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If any person wished to move as a private 
individual he could do so without the 
second sub-section at all ; he had merely to 
memorialise under the first sub-section. 
The second sub-section placed the Dis- 
trict Council in an unfair position, 
because it would override them in the 
exercise of their discretion. They 
constituted the District Council, and 
gave that Council certain duties to 
perform, and, having done so, why could 
they not trust the Council to perform 
those duties properly? He could not 
see any reason for the introduction of 
this sub-section—at any rate, for the 
retention of the words mentioned in the 
Amendment. If the Government desired 
to replace the District Council by the 
County Council, they should strike out 
the District Council and bring in different 
words. ‘The clause was absurd as it 
stood. 

CotoneL KEN YON-SLANEY 
(Shropshire, Newport) said, they could 
not ascertain from the clause where their 
six electors were to belong to—whether 
they were to be parochial electors of one 
parish or of several. The Solicitor 
General said the meaning was clear ; 
he understood him to convey that they 
might be drawn from any parishes 
throughout the district. He would 
suggest to the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man a case that might arise upon his 
reading of the clause. Take a district of 
six or seven parishes, each parish having 
a properly elected Parish Council; any 
question of right of way must affect and 
concern these six or seven parishes repre - 
sented in their own Councils; these 
particular parishes could not agree that 
there was any reason for action on their 
part, and then the six electors drawn 
from different parishes interfered after 
the Councils had declared that it would 
be harmful and detrimental to public 
interests to interfere. Any individual in 
each of the parishes could act, and six 
could insist upon action being taken. 
[Cries of “No!”] Yes; according to 
the clause they could do so. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman said they could ; 
that the six might be drawn from 
different parishes constituting the dis- 
trict and they could act, notwithstanding 
the decision of the Council of a parish, 
and insist upon action being taken. 
[Cries of “No!”] Well, perhaps the 
hon. and learned Gentleman did not wish 
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that, but he conveyed it to the Committee, 
They were anxious that the Councils 
should play their proper part in these 
matters, and he hoped they would go to a 
Division. If they did, he would support 
the Amendment. 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) said, for 
once he was afraid the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman who had just spoken had not 
read the clause they were discussing. He 
suggested that the Council would be com- 
pelled to take action—the District 
Council. That was not so, They would 
be compelled to consider the matter. 
That was all. The right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (Sir M. Hicks-Beach) 
said the District Council should be left 
to do its own duty. That, however, was 
not the plan of the Bill, and he (Sir M, 
Hicks-Beach) had supported other clauses 
in which a course differing from that 
which he now suggested had been pur- 
sued. In the case of the sanitary clauses, 
for instance, it was provided that, if the 
District Council did not do its duty, the 
County Council had power to override it 
in certain respects. He (Mr. Storey) did 
not attach importance to the words now 
proposed to be left out. There was no 
reason why the Parish Council should 
not be left to take the initiative. He 
would suggest to the Solicitor General 
that the omission of these words would 
make no difference at all. The Parish 
Council might well be left to do that 
which it had been sent to do; and it 
would save time if the Amendment were 
agreed to. 

Sir J. RIGBY said, he had, he 
thought, stated that if it was the feeling 
of the Committee that the withdrawal of 
the words would not be regretted, he 
would be willing to consider the advisa- 
bility of striking them out of the clause. 
If the Committee felt that the Amend- 
ment should be accepted, he would accept 
it on behalf of the Government. 


Question put, and negatived. 

On Motion of Mr. Hansvury, the 
following Amendment was agreed to :— 

In line 27, before the words “ District 
Council,” leave out “a” and insert “ the.” 

On Motion of Mr. H. Hospnovuss, the 
following Amendment was agreed to :— 

In line 28, to leave out the words “ beneficial 
to the inhabitants of the,” and insert the 
words “or adjoining district of the same 
county.” 
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On Motion of Sir F. S. Powe t, the 
following Amendment was agreed to :— 


Tn page 15, line 29, to leave out the words 
“or is likely to be.” 


On Motion of Mr. Courtney, the 
following Amendment was agreed to :— 


In page 15, line 30, to leave out the words | 


“or is likely to take place.” 


Sir F.S. POWELL said, the words 
of the sub-section ran— 

“* Unless satisfied that the allegations of such 
representation are incorrect,” 
and he would move to insert the word 
“if” in place of “unless,” so that the 
burden of proof should rest on the 
plaintiff. If this were agreed to a further 
consequential Amendment would be 
necessary. 

Sir J. RIGBY said, that if the Com- 


mittee were to discuss Amendments of 


this nature it would be impossible to get | 
through the clause in anything like | 
So far as the hon. | 
Baronet’s proposal was concerned, there | 


reasonable time. 


would be no distinction such as that he | 
The District Council | 


wished to draw. 


would have a duty to perform, and if 


the necessary proof were given action 
ought to be taken. 
fied they would take proceedings, and 


the distinction would really be one with- | 


out a difference. 

Sir F.S. POWELL said, there was 
this to be considered—it was customary 
to give evidence of a man’s guilt before 
they called upon him to prove his inno- 
cence. 

Sm J. RIGBY said, the case of a 
man put upon his trial was in no way 
similar to the case dealt with in the 
Amendment. If the District Council 
were satisfied they were satisfied ; if 
they were not satisfied they were not 
satisfied. 

*Sir F.S. POWELL said, he would 
not persist with the Amendment. The 
question was one for the Government, 
not for him. 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, | 


he wished to move, in line 33, to leave 
out the word “proper.” He did not 
suppose the District Councils would do 
anything improper, but he desired to 
know what it was those bodies would 


have to do which should render the in- | 
sertion of the word “ proper” neces- | 


sary ? 


If they were satis- | 
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| Amendment proposed, in line 33, to 
|leave out the word “proper.”—(Mr, 
| Stanley Leighton.) 


| Question proposed, “That the word 
_‘ proper’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER : I would make 
,an appeal to the Committee on this 
clause. We have spent an enormous 
| amount of time over the clause, and we 
| are now entering upon a most academical 
discussion as to the meaning of certain 
_words. The hon. Gentleman objects to 
the words “ proper proceedings.” Does 
-he mean that the District Councils are 
|to take improper proceedings? It will 
| be absolutely impossible to get the Bill 
through, not only within reasonable time, 
| but within an unreasonable period of 
| time, if the clauses are to be discussed 
/at this enormous length, and if these 
verbal criticisms, involving no question 
| of principle, are to be moved and debated 
in this manner. The Government will 
adhere to the words of the clause, to 
| which the hon. Gentleman does not pro- 
pose an alternative. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON: I 
propose to leave the word “ proper ” 
out. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: We cannot 
accept that. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, 
he must protest against the statement of 
the right hon. Gentleman. The business 
of the Committee was to see that the 
wording of the clauses was correct. 
They had disposed of the question of 
principle on the Second Reading, and 
now they were deaiing with the words. 
| The Bill was drawn in such a way as to 
| render it necessary to amend large por- 
| tions of almost every clause. Besides, 
| the right hon. Gentleman himself had 
| put down 50 or 60 verbal Amendments. 
| He had asked the right hon. Gentleman 
| to tell him what a certain word in the 
section meant, and instead of complying 
the right hon. Gentleman read him a 
lecture. Why should the Government 
introduce surplusage into the measure ? 

Sir M. HICKS-BEACH said, he was 
not at all surprised at the Amendment of 
his hon. Friend, but at the same time he 
would advise him to withdraw it. 
Though he agreed that the drafting of 
the Bill was very defective, he thought 
it would be better to leave the matter 
now to the Government, as they were 
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responsible. He had never seen such a 
piece of faulty drafting, but the point 
raised by the hon. Member was hardly 
worth discussing. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he 
would propose that in line 38, after the 
words “ District Council,” they should 
insert “shall be ordered to perform its 
duty.” If that Amendment were adopted, 
he should propose to insert, as a further 
addition— 

“and in default of such performance shall be 
indicted by the County Council.” 

The object of the Amendments would 
be to enforce the performance of the 
duties which the section imposed on the 
District Councils. As the clause stood, 
if the District Council did not perform its 
duty representation would be made to the 
County Council, and the County Council 
would not enforce the performance of the 
duty on the minor body, but would under- 
take the performance of it itself. That 
seemed to him an improper method of 
dealing with the matter. In this way, 
he submitted, they would be holding out 
a direct encouragement to the District 
Council to fail in the performance of its 
duty, for they would be telling them that 
if they did fail the duty would be dis- 
charged by somebody else. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 15, line 38, after the word “ Council,” 
to insert the words “ shall be ordered to perform 
its duty."—(Mr. Gibson Bowles.) 

THe CHAIRMAN: This does not 
read. 

Mr. COURTNEY : 
sense. 


It does not make 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 15, line 39, at end, to add—“ Any 
proceedings or steps taken by a District Coun- 
cil or County Council in relation to any alleged 
right of way or public footpath shall not be in- 
valid by reason only by such right of way not 
being found to exist, or of the footpath not 
being found to be a public footpath.”—(Sir J. 
Rigby.) 

Mr. JEFFREYS said, he wished to 
move to add at the beginning of the 
Amendment the words “ The costs of.” 
He moved this because, as the proposal 
at present stood, he failed to understand 
what it meant. He could understand an 
Amendment declaring that in proceed- 
ings taken under the circumstances men- 
tioned costs should not be disallowed. 
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Sir J. RIGBY said, the hon. Member 
had rightly imagined that it was intended 
in this Amendment to deal with the 
question of costs. Probably the word 
“invalid” was not the best word that 
could be used. He would suggest that 
the words “ be deemed to be unautho- 
rised ” should be inserted in place of the 
words “ be invalid.” 

Srr A. ROLLIT said, he did not think 
that Amendment would improve the 
matter at all in regard to a defendant 
against whom proceedings had been 
wrongfully taken. Would the Solicitor 
General explain the case ? 

Viscount CRAN BORNE (Rochester) 
said, the hon. Member for Islington had 
had great experience in these matters, 
and he thought some reply should be 
vouchsafed to him. 

Mr. BARTLEY : Are we to have no 
answer ? 

Sir J. RIGBY said, the hon. Member 
must be aware that when the Govern- 
ment were silent on a point of this kind 
their meaning was that they did not 
agree with what had been said. It was 
the object of the Government to save 
time. 

*Sir A. ROLLIT said, his contention 
was that the Amendment at present was 
meaningless, and therefore ought not to 
be inserted in an Act of Parliament. If 
aright of way was not found the pro- 
ceedings were not to be deemed invalid. 
That might affect the question of costs 
being allowed from the public funds, and 
so wasted over long and fruitless pro- 
ceedings, but it might also affect the 
question of costs against a successful 
defendant. It would be monstrous to 
suppose that although proceedings were 
improper the defendant should in all 
cases be responsible for costs. 


Amendment to the proposed Amend- 
ment agreed to :— 


To leave out the word “invalid,” and insert 
the words “deemed to be unauthorised.” 


Other Amendments agreed to. 
Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 


Mr. H. HOBHOUSE said, he would 
move to insert at the end of the clause 
the words— 

“ Provided that nothing in this section shall 
affect roadside wastes at the side of main roads 
vested in and under the management and con- 
trol of a County Council, or the powers of the 
County Council in relation thereto.” 
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The object of this proposal was to pre- 
vent unnecessary overlapping of powers. 
Under Section 11 of the Act of 1888 
similar powers were given to the County 
Council in regard to the taking of road- 
side wastes on main roads. The ques- 
tion was whether two different authori- 
ties were to have the same power in 
respect to the same wastes. That would 
not be a good thing, therefore his Amend- 
ment would except from the section roads 
under the management of the County 
Council. It would not exempt those 
roads now being managed by the District 
Authority under contract. The effect 
would be that wherever the District 
Council had any duty to do in connection 
with the roads there it should have duty 
with regard to roadside wastes, but that 
where it had no duty in connection with 
the roads under arrangement with the 
Road Authority, there it should have no 
duty with respect to roadside wastes. 
That seemed to him a logical and practi- 
cal arrangement. 
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Amendment proposed, 


In page 15, line 39, at end, to add “ Pro- 
vided that nothing in this section shall affect 
roadside wastes at the side of main roads vested 
in and under the management and control of a 
County Council, or the powers of the County 
Council in relation thereto."—(Mr. H. Hob- 
house.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there added.” 


Sr J. RIGBY said, the Government 
could not accept the Amendment as it 
stood. There was a minor objection that 
the words “vested in” would appear to 
refer to main roads. Another objection 
was that according to his recollection of 
the law there was no such thing asa 
roadside waste vested in a County 
Council. County Councils in this re- 
spect were not in the same position as 
Highway Authorities in towns in whom 
the streets were vested. The County 
Councils only had the control and man- 
agement of the roads. The object of the 
Amendment of the hon. Member would 
be met if he said in it— 

“ Nothing in this section shall affect roadside 


wastes which are under the management and 
control of County Councils.” 


Mr. H. HOBHOUSE said, he had no 
objection to the alteration proposed by 
the hon. and learned Member. He 
thought, however, that under Clause 11 


Mr. H. Hobhouse 
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of the Local Government Act of 1888 
main roads were expressly vested in 
County Councils. 


Amendment to the proposed Amend- 
ment, to leave out “at the side of main 
roads vested in and,” agreed to. 


Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 


Question proposed, “ That the Clause, 
as amended, stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. BARTLEY said, he thought that 
attention should be called to the way in 
which this clause had been drafted. It 
consisted of only 23 lines, but 

THe CHAIRMAN: This is not in 
Order. The Rule with regard to the 
Question before the Committee is that 
the clause must be taken as it is. The 
Question is, “That the Clause, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill.” 

Mr. BARTLEY: Am I in Order in 
referring to the clause itself? I desire 
to point out the great changes that have 
been made in the provision since it has 
been going through Committee. I think 
I shall be in Order in doing that—to 
show how much alteration has been 
necessary to make the clause read. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: That is clearly 
not in Order. The Committee must 
take the clause as amended, and discuss 
it as it stands. 

Mr. BARTLEY : Of course, if I can- 
not discuss the clause I cannot. 

Mr. HANBURY said, that as re- 
garded the last words of the clanse, they 
appeared to him to require alteration, 
but he had hesitated to propose verbal 
Amendments after what had been said 
by right hon. Gentlemen on the two 
Front Benches. He might, however, be 
allowed to draw attention to the great 
difference there was between this clause 
and a similar clause in the earlier portion 
of the Bill—namely, Clause 15. _If the 
right hon. Gentleman in charge of the 
measure would read the last few lines 
which did not contain the qualifying 
words of Clause 15, he would find that 
there was nothing to limit in time or 
extent the powers which the County 
Council could take over from the District 
Council. The powers were absolute. 
The clause said— 

“And if that Council so resolve the powers 
and duties of the District Council under this 


section shall be transferred to the County 
Council.” 
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There was here no limit as to time, 
and no reference to any particular matter. 
In Clause 15 the qualifying words “for 
the purpose of the matter” were con- 
tained. He had desired to move an 
Amendment, but after what had been 
said by his Leader he could hardly 
venture to do so. 


Sir M. HICKS-BEACH said, he had 
offered advice to hon. Gentlemen rely- 
ing upon the President of the Local 
Government Board taking the course 
which he was sure he would take of 
having the clause carefully considered 
by the draftsmen. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the clause 
did not stand as originally drafted, for 
the reason that the Government had 
accepted alterations to meet the wishes 
of hon. Gentlemen in various parts of the 
House. He thought it likely that in its 
present shape the clause would require 
careful perusal. He would see that that 
perusal was given to it. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Clause added to the Bill. 


Clause 26 (Transfer of certain powers 
of Justices to District Council). 


*Sir A. ROLLIT said, he wished to 


move— 


To leave out the words “out of Session,” 
in order to insert the words “ otherwise than as 
a Court of Quarter Sessions.” 


He thought that if the clause retained its 
present form very few of the powers 
would be exercised by the District 
Council. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 15, line 41, to leave out the words 
“ out of Session,” and insert the words “ other- 
wise than as a Court of Quarter Sessions.”— 
(Sir A. Rollit.) 


Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he hoped 
the hon. Member for West Derby would 
not be angry with him if he referred to 
the Act of 1888, but as a matter of fact 
the clause followed the phraseology of 
the Act of 1888, and therefore he could 
not accept the alteration proposed. 
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Str A. ROLLIT said, he would ask 
leave to withdraw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. HEYWOOD JOHNSTONE 
(Sussex, Horsham) said, he would move to 
leave out Sub-section (c), on the ground 
that a line should be drawn between in- 
trusting judicial or guasi-judicial and non- 
judicial powers to an Elected Body. The 
sub-section would confer judicial powers 
on a new body which would be entirely 
without experience in the matter. 





Amendment proposed, in page 16, line 
1, to leave out Sub-section (c).—(Mr. 
_ Heywood Johnstone.) 


Question proposed “That Sub-section 


| (c) stand part of the Clause.” 
| *Mr. H. H. FOWLER: We regard 


| the licensing of dealers in game as a 
purely administrative function, and in no 
way ajudicial function. These powers have 
been included in the provision respecting 

transfers of powers to District Councils, 

and I certainly shall not admit such a 

slight as is implied by the hon. Member’s 

Amendment to be cast upon them. The 

intention of this Bill is that those admin- 

istrative duties which belong to Quarter 

Sessions, but are in no way of a judicial 

character, should be transferred to the 

District Councils, as they were by the 

Bill of 1888. 


Mr. J.G. TALBOT (Oxford Univer- 
sity) said, that no slight was intended to 
be cast upon the District Council, but it 
was contended that the licensing of 
dealers in game was a semi-judicial 
function. It seemed rather strange at 
this time of day, when there appeared to 
be great anxiety to obtain the position of 
Justice of the Peace, that the work of 
Justices of the Peace should be dimi- 
nished in this manner. 


Mr. HEYWOOD JOHNSTONE 
said, he had uttered no words which 
could be construed into a slight upon the 
District Council. He had simply laid it 
down as a matter of principle that there 
should be a clear distinction between 
judicial and administrative functions. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


*Mr. HEYWOOD JOHNSTONE 
moved to omit Sub-section (e.). He 
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said that the hearing of appeals from the 
police as to certificates for pedlars was 
hardly a class of work which could be 
done by a District Council, which would 
not necessarily sit in an open Court and 
could not exercise any powers of sum- 
mary jurisdiction. 


Amendment proposed, in page 16, line 4, 
to leave out Sub-section (e).—(Mr. 
Heywood Johnstone.) 


Question proposed, “ That Sub-section 
(e) stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I can only 
make the same reply as on the last occa- 
sion. We regard this as an adminis- 
trative duty which can be _ properly 
transferred to the District Council. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


On Motion of Mr. H. H. Fowxer the 
following Amendment was agreed to :— 

In page 16, line 7, after the word “ petro- 
leum,” to insert the word “and.” 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER proposed in the 


same line to leave out “and dogs.” 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 16, line 7, to leave out the words 
“and dogs.”—(Mr. H. H, Fowler.) 

Question proposed, “ That ‘ and dogs’ 
stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES wished to 
know why his friends the dogs were not 
to be transferred to the District Councils. 
Why were dogs to be deprived of that 
great advantage ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The Board of 
Agriculture, in which Department this 
important question is, are of opinion that 
there should be separate legislation on 
this question. I think a Bill on the 
subject has been already prepared by 
them, and therefore they do not wish any 
alteration to take place in the law at 
present. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. HANBURY asked why the pre- 
cedent of the Bill of 1888 had not been 
followed with regard to granting cer- 
tificates to hawkers ? 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he would | 


look into the question. 
*Mr. HEYWOOD JOHNSTONE 


moved— 


To insert after “district” the words “ pro- 
vided that the powers and duties hereby trans- 


Mr. Heywood Johnstone 
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ferred shall be exercised by the District Council 
in open Court in all cases in which they are so 
exercised or are exercisable on the appointed 
day.” : 

He said, it had always been a question 
with Boards of Guardians and Sanitary 
Authorities whether reporters should be 
admitted to their meetings. It was only 
reasonable to ask that powers which, in 
his opinion, were, to a certain extent, 
judicial should be exercised in public. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 16, line 13, after the word “ district, 
to insert the words “ provided that the powers 
and duties hereby transferred shall be exer- 
cised by the District Council in open Court in 
all cases in which they are so exercised or 
are exercisable on the appointed day.”—(C¥r. 
Heywood Johnstone.) 


” 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The answer 
to this Amendment is again that which 
I have already given. This is not a 
judicial proceeding. The duties are ad- 
ministrative, and the Local Authority 
will not sit in an open Court or in any 
other Court, but will sit as the present 
Sanitary Authority does. Both Urban 
and Rurai Authorities grant licences for 
hackney carriages and for other things, 
and it has never been thought necessary 
to make provision that they should sit in 
public. In 1888, when the very impor- 
tant duty of licensing theatres and music 
halls, and so on, was transferred to the 
County Councils there was no provision 
made that they should sit in public. I 
believe the Solicitor General advised 
that that duty was not judicial, but ad- 
ministrative, and I think it was decided 
by the Queen’s Bench Division that the 
London County Council, when adjudi- 
cating on such matters, was sitting not 
in a judicial, but in an administrative 
capacity. I say again that I have faith 
in these Councils. ‘These are all bodies, 
it must be remembered, that already exist, 
and are not new bodies about to be 
created. The authorities have sat for a 
long series of years, and no complaint has 
been made of the manner in which they 
have performed their duties. I thiuk, 
therefore, there is no necessity, and that 
there would be no propriety in fencing 
them round withrules of this sort. Under 
these circumstances I cannot accept the 
Amendment. 
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Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, the 


ancient system in England was to perform 
all public business of this kind in public, 
—originally under an oak. When, there- 
fore, Parliament was, as the right hon. 
Gentleman would say, restoring to the 
people of the country their ancient rights 
and liberties, it was appropriate that the 
duties of the Elected Bodies should be 
yerformed in the open day. A pawn- ag 
Coker might be fa a if | as amended, stand part of the Bill. 

his certificate were refused, as a pedlar| Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, 
might be if his licence were refused. he wished to know what amount of 
Surely these persons had a right to re- | fees were to be transferred from the old 
quire that if they were to perish they to the new authorities, and whether the 
should perish in the light of day. He effect of the clause would not be to 
could not conceive what objection there | throw an additional rate upon the whole 
was to the Amendment. If the Councils | county ? He believed that the fees now 
were going to carry out their business in| went to the police rate. He would also 
a way which would command the appro- | like to ask how the fees would be applied 
bation of the whole district the more | by the District Council ; would they go 
open the Court was the better. He could | to the credit of particular parishes, or 
not see why they should have the power | how would they be dealt with ? Further, 
with closed doors to take away the lives | he would be glad to be informed of the 
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this provision. I must ask the Commit- 
tee if necessary to divide on the question, 
in order that we may have the matter 
distinctly decided. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 67 ; 
Noes 142.—(Division List, No. 409.) 


Question proposed, “ That the Clause, 





and property of their fellow subjects. 
[Ministerial laughter.| Yes, the lives 


—for “ you take my life when you do 


take the means whereby I live.” 


Mr. GODSON (Kidderminster) re- | 


marked that as there was an appeal 
against a refusal to grant a certificate to 
a pedlar, the granting of a certificate 
must be a judicial function. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS asked whe- 
ther an appeal would lie from the District 
Councils to the Quarter Sessions in the 
case of a refusal of a licence ? 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Whaitever the 


powers, duties, and liabilities of the Jus- 
tices in these matters, they will be trans- 
ferred. I cannot say whether there is 
an appeal or not. 


Mr. J. G. TALBOT thought the, 


Amendment perfectly reasonable. As 
the District Council might over-ride the 
police in the matter of a pedlar’s certifi- 
cate, it was reasonable that it should 
not be done with closed doors. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I would ask 
the hon. Member whether it is reason- 
able to suppose that these Public Bodies 
were suddenly going to develop criminal 
instincts. These are existing bodies— 


Sanitary Authorities and Town Councils | 


—and they have hitherto acted like sane 
Englishmen. I have never known before 
that they sat in camera to perform such 
duties, and I would be no party to cast- 
ing such a slight upon them as to insert 


‘amount of the fees, and to whom they 
were now paid. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER : The fees pay- 
| able, except those for work rendered, are 
‘transferred by another section to the 
| Distriet Council, and machinery will be 
| provided for granting licences. Unless 
I know what is the number of licences 
and the fees, I cannot give the hon. 
Member the information he asks for, but 
I may say I do not apprehend there will 
be any necessity for additional taxa- 
tion. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS inquired 
whether, in the case of the refusal of a 
| licence, there would, as at present, be an 
| appeal to the Quarter Sessions ? 

Mer. H. H. FOWLER: There will 
still be the right of appeal wherever it 
The clause only provides 





| 


| now exists. 


| for the transfer of certain duties from 
| one body to another body. 

| Mr. J.G. TALBOT (Oxford Univer- 
| sity) asked what was to be done in 


| regard to the fees payable to Magistrates’ 
clerks ? 


Mr. H. 
‘doubt that those gentlemen will 
| care of themselves. 


H. FOWLER: I have no 
take 


| Mr. J. G. TALBOT: Then, will not 
_ the Bill take any care of them ? 
| Mn. H. H. FOWLER: Certainly, 


| 
| there are provisions in the Bill doing 


| that. 
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Str R. TEMPLE said, he was one 
of those who did not like the clause as a 
whole, because, in his opinion, many of 
the duties which it transferred to the 
District Councils ought to be discharged 
by a Central Body like the Justices 
rather than by a Local Body such as the 
District Council. [An hon. MemBer : 
Divide!] They certainly would divide. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: What about 
the compromise ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order ! 

Str R. TEMPLE said, the only con- 
solation he had was derived from the in- 
sertion in the clause of the words “ out 
of session.” He believed most of the 
duties were discharged by the Justices 
in session, and, therefore, there would be 
very little left for the District Council 
to do. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I must protest 
against the practice which is being 
pursued of raising fresh points on the 
Question that each clause as amended 
stand part of the Bill. I should like to 
refresh the memory of the hon. Gentle- 
man, and to point out to him as an old 
Member of the House that the Bill of 
1888 was not dealt with as this Bill 


is being dealt with; and its machinery 
clauses were not subjected to exhaustive 
discussion renewed on the Question that 


a clause stand part of the Bill. If this is 
to be the attitude of the Opposition with 
regard to the rest of this Bill, certain 
conditions will have to be reconsidered. 

Mr. BARTLEY : I rise to Order. I 
wish to know whether the right hon. 
Gentleman is speaking to the clause ? 
I was stopped on the ground that I was 
not doing so. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The right hon. 
Gentlemau, as Minister in charge of the 
Bill, is making an appeal to the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. W. LONG said, he was bound to 
tell the right hon. Gentleman that the 
best plan to get the Bill through and to 
expedite its progress was not by chiding 
the Opposition but by getting his own 
friends to behave as he wished the Oppo- 
sition to behave. He did not want to 
take advantages which the right hon. 
Gentleman had given by his perfectly 
unnecessary allusion to the proceedings 
on another Bill. No comparison could 
be made between this Bill and the Bill of 
1888, because the progress of that Bill 
was assisted by important concessions, 
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such as were invariably made on all 
first-class Bills, but which certainly had 
not been made in this case. If the right 
hon. Gentleman could havé a little 
patience—no doubt it was very disagree- 
able to listen to unnecessary objections, 
he hoped hon. Members behind him 
would not think it necessary to raise 
them again when they came to the end of 
a clause. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, added to the Bill. 


Clause 27 (Expenses of Urban Dis- 
trict Council). 


Amendments proposed, 

In page 16, line 17, to leave out the words 
“the Council of.” Line 18, after the word 
“district,” to insert the word “Council.”— 
(Sir A. Rollit.) 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The pbrases 
used are the same throughout the Bill. I 
do not think it would be wise to make 
this alteration. 


Amendments, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to, and added to the Bill. 


Clause 28 (Expenses of Rural District 
Council.) 


Mr. H. HOBHOUSE said, he had to 
move the omission of Sub-section (b). 
The Local Government Board proposed 
to take an entirely new power, the exer- 
cise of which would have a serious effect 
on agricultural property. The clause 
proposed to amend the incidence of taxa- 
tion. Under the Public Health Act 
(Section 230) agricultural land was ex- 
empted from three-fourths of a special 
rate, unless it was under ld. in the £1 
or the expenditure was less than £10, in 
which case the Overseers were empowered 
to raise it out of the poor rate. He need 
hardly remind the Committee that at the 
present moment agriculture was not in 
such a flourishing condition as to justify 
any new burden being placed upon it, and 
he was somewhat surprised not only that 
the right hon. Gentleman had sternly 
refused to give a fresh exemption for 
agricultural land when imposing new 
rates, but that he had even gone the 
length of giving his own Board new 
powers for removing existing exemp- 
tions. Of course he did not know to 
what extent the right hon. Gentleman 
meant those powers to be exercised, but 
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if the sub-section passed as it stood it 
might under his guidance or under the 
guidance of future Presidents be possible 
to exercise not a dispensing but rather a 
burdening and taxing power to a very 
considerable extent indeed. There might 
be something to be said in favour of 
giving powers in the direction both of 
exempting and taxing, but the right hon. 
Gentleman had declined to give any 
powerof exemption, although he asked for 
them in the direction of further taxation. 
All who represented agricultural districts 
were bound to protest against any ex- 
tension of those powers. It was not a 
question of a small amount; in many 
eases a very heavy burden might be 
involved. Seeing that in urban dis- 
tricts they had allowed the exemp- 
tion in case of sanitary expenses, 
it was really hard that agricultural land 
was to lose the exemption in rural dis- 
tricts where the expenditure had _practi- 
cally the same object, and was largely 
under like cireumstances. Why should 
agricultural land be taxed up to the hilt 
for sanitary improvements in towns 
which happened to be included in raral 
districts ? He thought the right hon. 
Gentleman ought to attempt to justify 
this proposal, that he should tell them to 
what extent the power was to be used, 
and that he should defend, if he could, 
the policy of further burdening agricul- 
tural land in these days of agricultural 
depression. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 16, line 30, to leave out Sub-section 
(b).—CMr. H. Hobhouse.) 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: May I point 
out that this proposal, instead of having 
the effect which the hon. Member seems 


to anticipate, will not in any way inter- 
fere with existing legislation? Under 
the Act of 1875 the exemption men- 
tioned applies only to sanitary expenses. 
I have put down an Amendment to make 
that perfectly clear. I admit that the 
sub-section as it stands is open to criti- 
cism as being too wide, and I am quite 
willing to introduce words to limit it to 
“expenses incurred under this Act.” I 
have on the Paper an Amendment to in- 
sert, after “contributory place,” the words 
“and such expenses would, if not separately 
chargeable on a contributory place, be raised as 
general expenses.” 


Those Amendments will obviate the 
VOL. XX. [rourTH SERIES. ] 
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objections to the clause. My object is to 
confine it to expenses under this Act, 
and they would not form any consider- 
able amount. 

CommanpeR BETHELL said, the 
explanation was satisfactory so far as it 
went, and the sub-section, as amended, 
would not be unfair. But he wished it 
to be borne in mind that hon, Members 
on his side of the House protested against 
the principle which was involved of 
making all charges assessed equally on 
the Poor Law system. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: If my hon. 
Friend will withdraw his Motion for the 
omission of the sub-section I will move 
the Amendments. 

Mr. H. HOBHOUSE: Does the 
right hon. Gentleman think his words 
will limit the operation of the sub-section 
to expenses which are for the benefit of 
the district as a whole ? 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I think the 
words I have proposed to move will 
make my intention clear. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn, 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 16, line 30, after the word “exe 

nses,” to insert the words “under this Act.” 
—( Mr. H. H. Fowler.) 

Mr. W. LONG said, there was no 
doubt that in country districts the belief 
prevailed that the dual method of raising 
those expenses afforded the ratepayers 
relief. But as the right hon. Gentleman 
had fairly said that this change only 
affected a very few instances, and as it 
was clearly understood that in the larger 
part of the expenditure no change would 
be made, he thought the Amendment 
might very well be accepted by the 
Committee. 

Mr. FULLER (Wilts, Westbury) 
asked whether any additional expense 
would be thrown on the parish by this 
arrangement ? 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the ex- 
penses would be precisely the same, and 
no extra burden would be thrdwn on the 
parishes. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


On Motion of Mr. H. H. Fow er, 
the following Amendment was agreed 
to :— 

In page 16, line 32, after the word “ place,” 
e insert the words “and such expenses would, 
If not separately chargeable on a contributory 
place, be raised as general expenses.” 


2G 
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Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 29 (Special provisions as to 
London and county boroughs). 


Mr. J. G. TALBOT (Oxford Univer- 
sity) said, that on this clause he had to 
move the omission of Sub-section 1, and 
he would shortly state his reasons for 
doing so. As he understood the sub- 
section, it had reference to the election 
and meeting of Boards of Guardians, 
and that the administrative County of 
London, and every county borough, 
should be treated as if they were rural 
districts. They understood that urban 
districts were excluded. 

Sir C. W. DILKE said, they were 
included in the second part of the Bill. 

Mr. J.G. TALBOT said, the right 
hon. Gentleman was one of those who 
objected to urban Guardians being ex- 
cluded. 

Srr C. W. DILKE: Excluded from 
Part I., but this is Part IT. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, the right 
hon. Gentleman wanted the Bill to apply 
to the whole country. At any rate, he 
thought the general impression about the 
Bill was that it was a Bill for the better 


regulation of the rural districts of the 
country, and it was understood that the 
Bill should be treated as applying almost 
entirely, if not wholly, to the rural dis- | 


tricts. This clause extended to London 
and every county borough 
“No!”] That was obvious ; if it were 
not so, it would not be necessary to have 
this clause at all. The right hon. 


Gentleman by introducing this clause 


showed that without it the proposed | 


[Cries of 
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country generally, it was of much greater 
force as regarded London, The Poor 
Law generally was a difficult question 
certainly, but the treatment of it in 
London was exceptionally delicate. In 
London they had vast populations, 
enormous questious pressing on them 
with regard to the administration of 
Poor Law relief, and they had the ever 
pressing question of the unemployed, 
which was directly connected with the 
administration of the Poor Law in 
London ; therefore, he said the question 
was one of extreme delicacy, and one he 
should have thought that the right hon. 
Gentleman, as President of the Depart- 
ment that had to do with the administra- 
tion of the Poor Law, would have been 
glad to have left out of his Bill. The 
right hon. Gentleman had thought 
differently, and therefore they had to 
deal with it as they found it. It was in 
order to challenge the opinion of the 
Committee on this important question 
that he and an hon. Friend near him 
brought forward the Motion to omit this 
sub-section, and he observed also that an 
hon. Gentleman not now in his place, 
the Member for Sunderland (Mr. Storey), 
had taken the same view of the question, 
so far as the Notice Paper was concerned. 
He merely mentioned this in passing to 
show that it ought not to be looked upon 
as any Party question at all. He re- 
gretted very much that these discussions 
upon matters of administration—to use 
the phrase of the right hon. Gentleman 
—affecting the social life of London and 
the whole country, bad been treated— 
he hoped not by them specially—in some 


legislation as to Boards of Guardians | parts of the House as Party questions. 
would not apply to London and urban | It was to be deplored that any Party 
districts ; therefore, by this clause the | spirit should have entered into questions 


right hon. Gentleman proposed to revolu- | of this kind. 


Some days ago he called 


tionise, or greatly alter, the proceedings | attention to the question of nominated 
in the election of Boards of Guardians all | Guardians, and he thought he was right 


over England. 
was a very strong proceeding. On 
former parts of the Bill—he was not 
going into <etails—they had had suffi- 
cient controversy over the question of 
including in the Bill the question of Poor 
Law at all, and some of them had held— 
he hoped not in an undue manner—that 
the question of the Poor Law was one 
that might have been dealt with in a 
separate measure, and not introduced 
into a Parish Councils Bill. If that 
objection held good with regard to the 





\ 


He ventured to say that | in referring to it again here, because if it 


was not for this sub-section that he 
moved to omit, the provision of this part 
of the Bill would not apply to the 
nominated Guardians for London. The 
right hon. Gentleman told them that 
nominated Guardians were only ap- 
pointed in London; and he ventured 
to think that, instead of removing them 
from London, it would be better to in- 
crease them by extending the principle 
throughout the country. But that was 
a discretion the right hon. Gentleman 
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did not see fit to adopt. He thought the 
right hon. Gentleman would agree with 
him to this extent : that his Department 
possessed special powers regarding the 
administration of the Poor Law in 
London, but what did he propose to do 
by this sub-section? He proposed to 
sweep away all the powers which the 
Local Government Board now possessed 
with regard to nominated Guardians in 
London, to remove all the ex officio 
Guardians from London, and to place the 
administration of the Poor Law in 
London in the hands, henceforth, of the 
elected Guardians. [Cheers.] Heknew 
that was a popular doctrine with hon. 
Gentlemen below the Gangway ; there- 
fore, he was not surprised at the cheers ; 
but those cheers did not convince him 
the doctrine was just or fair. They were 
so altering the Poor Law that its ad- 
ministration would now be in the hands 
of elected Guardians, elected on a purely 
democratic principle. That might be a 
very fine doctrine for Radicals, but it 
was not the doctrine that commended 
itself, he ventured to say, to anyoue 
conversant with Poor Law admiuistra- 
tion. He believed, if the common sense 
and good judgment of the Committee 
could be taken, short of a Party Division 
—if the right hon. Gentleman would say 
he would not ask the Government Tellers 
to tell on a question of this kind; if it 
could be discussed even like a discussion 
in a Poor Law Conference, the right hon. 
Gentleman would find that their argu- 
ments prevailed over those the right hon. 
Gentleman had unfortunately taken up. 
At present the administration of the Poor 
Law of London was more satisfactory than 
it would be under this proposed alteration, 
and he said it was a very heavy responsi- 
bility that the right hon. Gentleman and 
his colleagues had taken on themselves 
in altering the administration of the Poor 
Law in this great Metropolis. He saw 
some hon. Gentlemen opposite who repre- 
sented the East End of London, and he 
was quite sure, whether hon. Members sat 
on one side or the other, they would agree 
with him to this extent: that the condition 
of the poor in the East End of London 
was one that might create misgivings, 
searchings of heart of all classes, and 
that he was a rash man who altered the 
conditions under which relief was admin- 
istered so as to lead to the belief that by 
excessive administration of relief the poor 
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were going to obtain that which, under 
the present conditions of the labour 
market, they were unable toobtain. By 
such a thing a serious blow would be 
struck at the thrift and industry of a large 
mass of the population of this great City. 
And, moreover, he feared that upon such 
a condition of things as that there would 
ensue a dangerous attraction to this 
Metropolis which, in the long run, would 
cause mischief to those classes whom 
hon. Gentlemen represented in the East 
of London and whose condition they de- 
sired to ameliorate in every possible way, 
because they would find if the Poor Law 
was to be administered in a lax way, as it 
would under the altered conditions of the 
Bill, the result would be that the attrac- 
tion to London, which was too great at 
this moment, would be excessively aggra- 
vated, and the struggle for existence in 
London would be greater than ever. 
That was one of the dangers they had to 
look forward to under this change. He 
knew he preached these dangers to un- 
willing and, he supposed, to deaf ears, 
and he did not suppose that right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite thonght he knew 
anything about it. Though not au 
authority, he had taken part in the ad- 
ministration of the relief of the poor in 
the West End of London, and he knew 
something about the conditions in which 
the poor lived in London. He ventured 
to say, with all the authority he might 
possess in this respect, this was a matter 
of exceeding delicacy, and should be 
approached in a calm and philanthropic 
spirit. Though he knew he had no 
chance of succeeding in carrying his 
Amendment, he hoped the discussion it 
might produce would show to the Com- 
mittee there were some men who had the 
courage of their convictions, and did not 
mind saying they looked onthe alteration 
of the administration of the Poor Law 
in London as a very dangerous thing, 
and regretted that the Government had 
thought it necessary to bring into a 
Parish Councils Bill this delicate and 
difficult question, and he earnestly pro- 
tested against whut he believed was an 
unnecessary restriction. He, therefore, 
moved the Amendment standing in his 
name. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 17, line 5, to leav2 out Sub-section 
(1).—Cir. J. @. Talbot.) 


2G 2 
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Question proposed, “That Sub-section 
(1) stand part of the Clause.” 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The hon. 
Member talks about this Bill as if it were 
originally intended simply to deal with 
local government in the parishes, and 
with Parish Councils only. He indi- 
cated that this clause was included now, 
apparently, for the first time, and that 
had it not been for the insertion of this 
clause this Bill would not have extended 
to London and the administrative 
counties. This clause has been in the 
Bill from the day it was introduced to the 
House, and it was in it when it was read 
a second time. My right hon. Friend 
behind me objected to its being called a 
Parish Councils Bill, and I have never 
called it by that name, as I think it is 
misleading, because this is a Bill for the 
completion of the local government of 
this Kingdom. We have established 
County Councils, and we now propose to 
complete the local government by Parish 
Councils in parishes and District Councils 
in the sanitary districts, and the extension 
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“no, no.” They are entitled to their 
opinions; but at all events, certain dis- 
tinguished Members of the Conservative 
Party have arranged a certain solution of 
this question which has been regarded as 
amply satisfactory by certain Leaders 
of the Conservative Party and certain 
Leaders of the Liberal Party, and now at 
this time and on this day, the 29th day of 
these Debates in Committee, the hon. 
Member thinks it right—I use no stronger 
word—to reopen the whole of this ques- 
tion again. I positively decline again to 
discuss a question the House has already 
discussed and settled after the fullest and 
freest discussion. Ihave been told by 
the hon. Member many times before, and 
by many other Members, that the Go- 
vernment have undertaken a solemn and 
heavy responsibility in the course they 
have taken. I can only say that responsi- 
bility we fully and entirely accept, and 
we can conceive of nothing more incon- 
sistent, nothing more indispensable than 
to form a different system of Poor Law 
for London from that which exists else- 
where ; therefore, the Amendment meets 





of these powers to urban districts is as | with the most uncompromising opposition 
much a part of this Bill as the creation of | from us. So far as this side of the House 


the new Parish Councils. What is the! is concerned, I hope there will be no 
proposition the hon. Gentleman makes ? | further debate. 


He ;.vposes now, after we have had the); Mr. WHITMORE (Chelsea) thought 
Poor Law question discussed on seven | it right that a London Member should 
days in this House, and during a Debate | support the hon. Member for the Oxford 
in which 257 speeches have been de- | University (Mr. Talbot) in the Amend- 
livered, when the whole question of the | ment he had moved, and he did not think 
Poor Law has been raised, the | that the President of the Local Govern- 
whole arguments on both sides have! ment Board was right or fair in saying 


been threshed out, when the London 
case has been dealt with over and over 
again, when some of the most power- 
ful of the speeches made were made in 
respect of London, when the whole ques- 
tion of nominated Guardians was raised, 
discussed and decided—because when 
the Committee voted on nominated Guar- 
dians it was in regard to London and 
nowhere else, and we had that admirable 
speech from the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in defence of London— 
after all that, after the seven days, dis- 
cussion, after the Committee have pro- 
nounced an opinion on this question— 
with the full knowledge of the hon. 
Member that a settlement has been 
arrived at with reference to this Poor 
Law question which has been regarded as 
acceptable—[ Cries of “ No, no!"}] Hon. 
Members may shake their heads and say 


| the question of the changes made by this 
| Bill in the administration of the Poor 
Law in London was exhaustively dis- 
cussed. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I said they 
were fully discussed. 

*Mr. WHITMORE: As regards the 
country generally, but beyond that there 
| were exceptional circumstances connected 
with London which it was necessary for a 
London Member to say a few words upon. 
The clause for the first time proposed 
specially to extend the operation of the 
Poor Law clauses to London, and he 
thought, therefore, they were bound, even 
at some length, to express their views on 
the question, and he was only sorry the 
right hon. Gentleman had invited his 
supporters to say nothing. That might 
not be surprising ; but if the right hon. 
Gentleman’s followers were content to sit 
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with closed mouths, he thought they 
would not resent a Conservative Member 
saying briefly why he objected to this ex- 
tension of the Poor Law part of the Bill 
to London. For his part, he did so mainly 
for two reasons. He believed himself 
that in London there was a much greater 
difficulty in getting a voter to the poll in 
local elections than there was in any 
other district throughout the country. 
He regretted it, but it was the fact. 
The future administration of the Poor 
Law was to be given to bodies which 
were popularly elected, and which con- 
tained among their members neither ex 
officio nor nominated Guardians. Was 
not that, to all intents and purposes, the 
Vestry of the present moment? ‘There 
was also this distinction in favour of the 
Vestries—they were elected on all sorts 
of grounds, and there was some hope 
that men would be elected on account of 
their general competency, whereas, in 
the future Poor Law administration, the 
Boards of Guardians would be elected 
simply on the Poor Law question. He 
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was astonished some short time ago to 
hear the Member for Shoreditch saying 
that in the Poor Law elections of London 
in the future Party politics would have 


no part. Let the hon. Gentleman consult 
his own newspaper. From a very atten- 
tive study of that and similar journals he 
was convinced that the Party in London, 
of which the Member for Shoreditch was 
a distinguished Member, would make it 
their one primary object to run these Poor 
Law elections in future on purely Party 
grounds. Was that a good system to 
have introduced into their London local 
life ? Would it not be better to have the 
Poor Law administered by ex officio and 
elected Guardians quite independently of 
Party polities. He warned hon. Members 
opposite that in the future London Poor 
Law elections would, by the Radical 
Party, be fought on strictly Party lines, 
and as far as he could see, owing to the 
peculiar conditions of London life, those 
vandidates would be successful who would 
offer the largest bribes to the poorer 
classes. [Cries of “No!”] Well, he 
was afraid so. He believed that in a few 
years’ time that condition of affairs would 
cease, because the poorer classes would 
find that indiscriminate relief was not in 
their interests ; but, in the first instance, 
at least, they were more likely to be 
attracted by such a bait than the poorer 
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classes in the country districts or provincial 
boroughs. There were two reasons for 
this. The first was that without doubt 
a very small portion of the electorate 
went to the polls, and it was easier to 
attract a large number of those to whom 
they were making a direct bribe than it 
was to attract those who, by a sense of 
their own responsibility, ought to go 
there ; and the second reason was that 
there was so little knowledge in the London 
districts of the persons who were doing 
real good administrative work on the 
Vestries or Boards of Guardians, There 
was not 10 per cent. of the population 
who knew by name those who best served 
their interests on the Vestries and Boards 
of Guardians. The result would be, 
when they came to the popular election 
of a body constituted as these would be, 
that, partly through habit and partly 
through ignorance, the votes of those 
who had a direct and material interest in 
the result of these elections, taken by 
the big bait which would certainly be 
offered them, would outweigh the votes 
of the other class. He was not 
defending that class. He said it was a 
most regrettable and reprehensible state 
of things, but they must look the facts 
in the face; and when the right hon. 
Gentleman asked them to be satisfied 
with a very perfunctory Debate on 
London questions, he thought they were 
bound to say it was a great pity that the 
Local Government Act was passed with 
so little discussion on the part of the 
London Members. It was too much the 
habit of Governments to think London 
was an unimportant factor in these 
matters. It was the duty of London 
Members to point out that such matters 
as they were now discussing must meet 
with deep consideration; that London 
differed in its local conditions from other 
parts of the United Kingdom, and that it 
was necessary to take into consideration 
the reasons they gave against exactly 
assimilating London with other portions 
of the United Kingdom. He thought 
he might tax the President of the Local 
Government Board with inconsistency. 
The right hon. Gentleman had boasted 
of having availed himself of the powers 
he had of appointing nominated Guar- 
dians to certain Unions in London. He 
had by that action admitted that the 
power was a good one. Why, therefore, 
should he do away with the instrument 
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he had admitted to be a good one? Why 
was he doing away, recklessly and gra- 
tuitously, with the means of strength- 
ening the administration of the Poor 
Law of which he had been too glad to 
avail himself? The right hon. Gentle- 
man had said hon. Members on that (the 
Opposition) side of the House were 
bound by some secret compromise. He 
had not the least idea of what it was, 
and until he saw put down on Paper in 
that House theexact terms of the Amend- 
ment which the right hon. Gentleman 
intended to introduce, he could only say 
he should regard this Bill and the Poor 
Law portions of it by the light of the 
actual clause as it stood at present. He 
could only say that from a London point 
of view he was afraid the clause would 
lead to a worse, and not to a better, 
administration of the Poor Law. He 
therefore cordially supported the Amend- 
ment. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE said, there was one 
point in which he entirely agreed with 
the hon. Member who had last spoken, 
and that was that it was impossible, and 
it would be undesirable even if it were 
possible, for any Government to bind 
this House or any Member by means 
of any private arrangement. It was 
highly undesirable that any attempt 
should be made to do anything of the 
kind, and he was quite certain that no 
attempt would be made to do anything 
of the kind by responsible Ministers of 
the Crown. What an arrangement of 
the kind meant was an arrangement 
between the responsible Leaders of the 
two Parties, which bound themselves and 
colleagues, but no one else. On one 
memorable former occasion such an ar- 
rangement did not bind any other Member 
of the House, and they had frequently 
the spectacle of Members on one side and 
then on the other repudiating their 
Leaders in regard to such arrangements, 
which, as he had said, could only bind 
those Leaders, and could not possibly 
bind the House of Commons or any 
individual Member of the House. 
Having agreed with the hon. Member ou 
that one point, he could agree with him 
on no other, because, having had a good 
deal to do with the administration of the 
Poor Law in London, he did not share in 
the belief in the dangers to which his 
hon. Friend looked forward. His hon. 
Friend and the Mover of the Amendment 


Mr, Whitmore 
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argued that the case of London was 
peculiar, and that there were reasons 
why, in the case of London, there should 
be a higher control given in London than 
to any other part of the country. But 
under the Bill this higher control in 
London would continue to exist because 
it did not interfere with those provisions 
for the special administration of London 
which led to the creation of the Metro- 
politan Common Poor Fund, which 
would continue to exist, and give a 
higher control on the part of the Local 
Government Board in London than in 
the rest of the country. He should like 
to address himself for one moment to 
what had fallen from the hon. Member 
in regard to the interference of Party in 
these Guardian elections. His position 
was rather a delicate one in connection 
with these matters, and he hoped to say 
not one word which would give offence 
to anyone. His only wish was simply 
to put the facts before the House. He 
admitted fully, having been for many 
years elected by the Conservative Party 
to the Chairmanship of the Chelsea 
Board, that politics never eutered into 
the proceedings of Boards of Guardians 
when they were once elected; but it 
would be impossible to prevent politics 
entering into the election of Guardians. 
In the case of the Chelsea Guardians, to 
which the hon. and learned Member re- 
ferred, the whole of the 20 Members were 
asked for on behalf of Party year by 
year, and the Conservative Party always 
sent out circulars recommending 20 
candidates, and 18 out of the 20 had 
been chosen from that particular list. It 
was, therefore, a little late in the day for 
the hon. Member to come to this House 
and beg them to reject the clause in the 
interest of the purity of local Poor Law 
work as against Party influences when 
this was the case. 

Mr. WHITMORE said, he was not par- 
ticularly concerned with the practice of 
the election for the Guardians of Chelsea. 
He believed the Conservative organisa- 
tion recommended a certain list, but not 
on the ground of politics, because it in- 
cluded the names of several of the best 
Liberals in Chelsea, and the right hon. 
Gentleman himself was always re-elected 
Chairman. 

Sir C. W. DILKE said, he began by 
by saying that in the Board-room politics 
were never heard of. That was the case 
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throughout the country ; but as regarded 
the elections themselves, whatever honour 
might attach to the representation of the 
parish, and its being sought by particular 
Parties, full advantage was taken of that 
by the Party to which the hon. Member 
belonged in the course of these elections ; 
and although it was the case that during 
the last two or three years there had 
been two Liberals upon the Conservative 
list, making two out of the 20, still 16 to 
two was astrong proportion to be elected, 
and 18 to two was the proportion asked 
for. Let him deal with something far more 
important. It was the suggestion of his 
hon. Friend that there would be little 
interest taken in the polls of these local 
elections, and that they would not get a 
proper representation of the constituency. 
He did not agree with this, and he 
pointed to the fact that in many London 
constituencies at the last County Council 
election there was an extraordinarily high 
poll. In the borough which the hon. 
Member himself represeuted there was a 
very large poll at the last County 
Council election, and he never saw more 
interest taken in any election. The hon. 
Member told the House that under the 
Government proposal the Poor Law 
administration would be handed over to 
bodies virtually similar to the existing 
Vestries. But that was not the case. 
The Vestries were subject to a qualifica- 
tion varying from £25 to £40, and conse- 
quently the working people and the 
whole of the lodger voters were abso- 
lutely excluded from all possibility of 
sitting on these Boards. The result was 
that the Vestries had fallen into the 
hands of a particular class. He believed 
that the Poor Law Boards in the future 
would be much more widely representa- 
tive than in the past. But supposing 
that Party did enter into the conflicts in 
the future as in the past, was there not 
some reason to believe that when the 
absolute predominance now given to 
one political Party, along with plural 
votes and proxies, was got rid of— 
—and he deplored the intrusion of Party, 
and had fought against it—would it 
not be the case that all political Parties 
would find it their interest to run the 
strongest men on each side? Each side 
would find it to their interest to run the 
men of their Party who were strongest 
as Poor Law administrators, and they 





would thus be more likely to get a more | 
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representative Board in some districts 
than they had at present. 

*Mr. BARTLEY said, this was a 
question which closely concerned London, 
and in spite of the remarks of the right 
hon. Gentleman, London Members had a 
right to say a few words upon it, par 
ticularly as the right hon. Gentleman’s 
appeal to his own followers had pro- 
duced one of the longest speeches from 
one of those followers who was not even 
a London Member. The Reports of the 
Local Government Board showed that 
in matters of Poor Law administration 
London had always been considered 
separately from the rest of the country. 
The consideration of the condition of the 
poor of London was always considered 
separately, and the general effect of the 
poverty of London, the condition of the 
people of London, and the migration of 
the country people to London, which 
largely tended to produce much of 
the poverty here, were always largely 
dwelt upon in these Reports. That 
clearly showed that in the matter of the 
Poor Law the Metropolis required a 
totally different consideration to the rest 
of the country, and had always received 
it. He believed the clause would very 
seriously affect the condition of the 
Metropolis. It was quite true that, to a 
certain extent, they had discussed the 
question of making the Guardians to be 
elected entirely on the popular vote, but 
they had not discussed it from the point 
of view of London itself. Not only had 
they had in London a large number of 
these ex officio Guardians, who had done 
most excellent work, but in order to 
make things better they had actually 
provided, under a special Act, that there 
should be these nominated Guardians 
under the Local Government Board. 
The right hon. Member for the Forest 
of Dean had said that London would 
remain more specially under the Local 
Government Board. That was to say, 
that one of the reasons for putting 
London under this general scheme 
was that there were more powers 
in the Local Government Board in 
order to maintain this right. If it 
was really right and proper that that 
Act should remain on the Statute Book, 
and that they should give the Local 
Government Board a power over the 
management of the Londou poor which 
was not given in any other part of the 
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United Kingdom, surely that showed 
their contention was correct, and before 
they allowed this great change in the 
machinery of the Poor Law to be adopted 
in London they ought to have a more 
cogent reason than had yet been given. 
No one could dispute that when these 
Guardians were absolutely and solely 
dependent for their existence on the 
popular vote two things would happen. 
The first was that there would be 
a great appeal for an increase in 
outdoor relief, and he contended that 
before any alteration in the Poor Law 
was made the great question of the 
machinery and the management of out- 
door relief should be debated very 
fully in this House. The effect upon 
this Metropolis of having Guardians 
entirely elected on the popular vote 
would be to lead candidates to compete 
one against another as to the proper 
form of relief to be given. Another 


question which would come up at the 
election of these Guardians would be 
that of the want of employment, and 
nothing could be more disastrous than 
that the persons who were very largely 
interested in both questions—of outdoor 


relief and the providing of employment 
—should have the controlling voice in the 
election of these bodies. The question 
of theeffecton the rates was comparatively 
a small matter, but the effect on the poor 
themselves would be most disastrous. 
There was no doubt that in most of the 
London districts those people who were 
either the recipients of relief or were 
verging on pauperism would, under the 
clause, have a preponderating vote in the 
election of Guardians. He looked with 
the gravest apprehension on such a pro- 
posal, which he regarded as likely to 
throw back the social improvement of 
London a great deal. If the matter was 
considered quite apart from political 
considerations, and in the interests of the 
masses of the poor, this clause would not 
be inserted, and this change in the ad- 
ministration of Poor Law relief would 
not be made. 
Mr.J.STU ART (Shoreditch, Hoxton) 
said, the hon. Member for Chelsea had 
evidently misunderstood what he had 
said in a previous Debate as to the election 
of Guardians in the future. What he 
then said was that in his opinion 
the election of Guardians under a 
local and popular franchise would not in 


Mr. Bartley 
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any sense follow the lines which the hon, 
Member who had just spoken indicated, 
and would in no sense be decided on the 
question of outdoor relief. The three 
speeches they had listened to from 
gentlemen opposite were based on the 
belief that popularly-elected Guardians 
would necessarily go wrong. They 
argued that candidates would bid for 
office by offering unlimited outdoor relief, 
that they would be returned upon that 
offer, and that when elected they would 
carry it out. He disputed every one of 
those points. He maintained that there 
were no such sufferers from indiscriminate 
outdoor relief as the working classes ; 
and they knew this to be the case. Let 
them look at what was the actual state 
of affairs now. Hon. Members opposite 
talked as if it were the ex officio Guar- 
dians alone who had been the best and 
wisest administrators of the Poor Law. 
That was not the case. In the parish of 
which Shoreditch formed a portion there 
had only been two nominated Guardians, 
and for a long time only one, and he 
would venture to say that these nomi- 
nated Guardians had in no sense taken 
any different attitude from that of the 
generality of the Poor Law Guardians. 
He ventured to say that the parish of 
Shoreditch and other parishes in London 
could be pointed to as well-administered 
parishes under the Poor Law. The par- 
ticular district with which he was 
associated had not more than the average 
amount of outdoor relief, and it was in 
every respect, he submitted, a well- 
managed Poor Law district. This ad- 
ministration was carried out not entirely 
by persons elected on the plural vote. 
He had had reason to inquire into the 
matter, and he found that the over- 
whelming number were appointed quite 
irrespective of the plural vote. They 
had, therefore, a case in point in which 
the election. was carried out on the plan 
they were going to make general, and 
the results, as has been shown, had not 
been characterised by the terrible conse- 
quences that hon. Members opposite 
seemed to anticipate. It has been said 
by the hon. Member for Islington that 
they were treated differently from the 
rest of the country. They had been 
treated differently, but not so far as the 
questions of qualification or election of 
Guardians were considered. On these 
two points they were on all-fours with 
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the rest of the country, and it was per- 
fectly ridiculous that they should make a 
Poor Law system for the rest of the 
country in which they gave qualifications 
of a certain kind, and that London should 
be exempted from it. They might as well 
suggest to exempt Manchester, Liver- 
pool, Leeds, or even the urban dis- 
tricts which were to be included. Hon. 
Members opposite did not speak of these 
large towns ; they confined their remarks 
to London. One of the reasons given 
by them for this exemption was, that the 
London ratepayers would not come for- 
ward to;vote. It was a fact, unfortu- 
nately, that the London ratepayers did 
not vote in large numbers ; but the taunt 
came with an ill grace from the oppo- 
nents of the London County Council. 
Where a small number of electors voted 
in any local election in London, the per- 
centage who abstained from going to 
the poll was not peculiar to the better 
classes—he thought that was the term 
used by an hon. Member. 


*Mr. WHITMORE: The well-to-do 
classes. 

Mr. J. STUART said, very well ; the 
well-to-do classes. It was not peculiar 
He could not 


to them ; it was general. 
admit that abstention was confined to 


any particular class. Something had 
been said about the Vestries being better 
fitted than the Guardians for the dis- 
tribution of outdoor relief, and one hon. 
Gentleman went so far as to say that a 
reason why they were better fitted was 
that they were not elected for that purpose. 
He had never heard any argument of 
that character. A great improvement, 
in his opinion, would be made by the 
throwing open of electoral power to a 
larger class of voters. There was no 
one who was acquainted with the poorer 
districts of London but was aware that 
suitable persons were prevented from 
taking partin the work of the Poor Law 
by reason of the qualifications that 
existed. It was said that those who 
best administered the Poor Law inthe past 
were the nominated Guardians. He 
challenged that statement. No doubt 
some of the nominated Guardians had done 
useful work; but in the majority of cases 
the credit of efficient administration was 
due to the elected Guardians. In Shore- 
ditch there was hardly any place where 
there was so much of the elective element 
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at work; and he could point to the 
results that had followed upon the admin- 
istration there. Look at the children, 
for instance—the steps that had been 
taken by the establishment of schools in 
the country to remove as far as possible 
the pauper taint. This, and more, had 
been done under the elected Guardians— 
by Guardians who were elected on a 
popular basis. He trusted, therefore, 
that the good work which had been 
achieved in the administration of the 
Poor Law by elected Guardians in 
London would not be forgotten in the 
consideration of this question. 

*Srr F. 8. POWELL (Wigan) said, he 
had had the honour of being elected for 
Paddington parish, and he could say that 
during the election and at the Guar- 
dians’ meetings there he had never heard 
politics alluded to. He would point out 
that as at present drawn the Bill would 
cause great difficulty in such places as 
Wigan, where they had out-townships. 
As the clause stood, he thought a very 
unworkable plan would be introduced, 
inasmuch as in the town of Wigan they 
would have one systein of election and in 
the out-townships a different system 
would prevail. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 118 ; 
Noes 50.—(Division List, No. 410.) 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 17, line 7, after the word “ district,” 
to insert the words “and the provisions of this 
Act, with respect to the qualification of the 
electors of Urban District Councillors, and of 
the persons to be elected, and with respect to 
the mode of conducting the election shall apply 
to the Local Board of Woolwich and to the 
Vestries elected under the Metropolis Manage- 
ment Acts, 1855 to 1890, or any Act amending 
those Acts, and so far as respects the qualifica- 
tion of persons to be elected to members of the 
District Boards under the said Act.”—(WVr. //. 
H, Fowler.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 

Srr C. W. DILKE moved, as an 
Amendment, to add, at the end, the 


words— 

* And no person shall, ex officio, be a member 
or chairman of any of the said Vestries.” 
He said, the earlier portion of the Bill 
abolished the Common Law provisions 
with regard to rural Vestries and also the 
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special provisions with regard to rural 
Vestries which were bronght in by the 
Act of George III. Before that Act 
there was some doubt whether the 
Incumbent of the parish took the chair at 
the Vestry as a matter of right or of 
custom, or whether the custom was the 
same in all parishes. The doubt was 
removed by the Act of George LIIL., 
‘which made the Incumbent ex officio 
chairman of the Vestry. That had been 
put an end to by the first part of the Bill. 
The object of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Amendment was, he understood, to 
assimilate the law in London to the law 
in the rural districts in regard to Parish 
Vestries. In London there was a system 
of Select Vestries, which was in some 
respect like, but not precisely similar to, 
the select parishes in rural districts. The 
ex officio element had been put an end to 
in rural Vestries, and it would, therefore, 
be anomalous to retain in London Vestries 
the ex officia membership of the Incum- 
bent as chairman and of the Church- 
wardens. There were some of the great 
London parishes in which the Incumbent 
was the best man in the parish for the 
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chairmanship of the Vestry, and would 
have the same authority if he were elected 


by the Vestry. But there were other 
parishes where he would be by no means 
the best man, and in some of these 
parishes he took the chair. There were 
also cases where the Incumbent never 
attended the Vestry, but in many of these 
cases he would attend if he were not 
ex officio chairman. In one parish which 
he had watched for many years the 
Incumbent was a very active man in 
local affairs, and would stand for election 
if eligible, but he only attended the Vestry 
on Easter Tuesday to nominate his 
Churchwarden because of his objection to 
occupy the chair ex officio. On one 
occasion he had been most anxious to 
take up the subject of prosecutions for 
Sunday trading, but he had felt great 
difficulty in attending because he would 
have had to occupy the chair. Although 
he considered it would be wise to assimi- 
late London to the rest of the country, if 
the ex officio chairmauship of the Incum- 
bent were got rid of he would care less 
about the retention of the ea officio 
members. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, 


Sir C. W. Dilke 
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In aes line 7, at end, to add “And no 
person shall, ez officio, bea member or chairman 
of any of the said Vestries."—(Sir C. W. 
Dilke.) 

Question proposed, “That those words 
be added to the proposed Amendment.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the Com- 
mittee would recollect that in constitu- 
ting the Parish Councils and in giving 
them a purely secular organisation the 
Government had left the Parish Vestries 
entirely alone, and had excluded from 
the jurisdiction of the Parish Councils 
anything relating to the affairs of the 
Church. The London Vestries were, of 
course, very different from the Vestries 
in any other part of the Kingdom. 
They were largely coutrolled by the 
Metropolis Management Act of 1855, 
and under that Act there were ex officio 
members—namely, the Incumbent and 
Churchwardens. An Act was passed in 
1856 which, with various savings and 
exemptions, transferred to the Vestries 
the affairs of the Church. It was very 
difficult to ascertain what the affairs of 
the Church were which were transferred, 
but they were not of a very prominent or 
exceptional character. But it would not 
be in harmony with the principles on 
which the Bill was founded if they were 
to exclude the ex officio members who 
were on those Vestries in respect of the 
affairs of the Church. He would there- 
fore ask the Committee to accept the 
right hon. Gentleman’s Amendment so 
far as the chairmanship of the Incumbent 
was concerned. He thought a conclusive 
case had been made out on that point. If 
his right hon. Friend would strike out of 
his Amendment the words “ member or” 
he would accept it on behalf of the 
Government. 

*Mr. WHITMORE said, he hoped 
there would be no Party conflict upon 
this matter, as he knew from actual ex- 
perience that there were many districts 
in London where the removal of the 
Vestrymen’s qualification was required by 
practical necessity. In the same way, 
or at the same time, he thought they 
ought to change the Register for Vestry 
elections. He had nothing to say against 
the proposed addition of the right hon. 
Gentleman. He was sorry, however, 
that this change should be made in this 
way, however beneficial it was. All 
parties were agreed that this would be a 
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good thing to extend District Councils 
to London. They all wished to see the 
number of Vestrymen diminished, the 
duties of the Vestries increased, and 
greater correspondence and connection 
between the County Council and District 
Authorities. He was rather afraid that 
this piecemeal and rather accidental 
reform of the London Vestries which had 
been put in the Bill at this late period, 
and which was not in the original pro- 
ject, would to a great extent counteract 
that impetus which would have enabled 
either Party on an early date to bring 
about complete reform of the London 
Vestries. Therefore, while unhesita- 
tingly supporting this particular Amend- 
ment, he confessed he was sorry that 
the right hon. Gentleman had been driven 
into taking a course which would pre- 
vent that early aud complete settlement 
which they all desired to see. In 1590 
the right hon. Member for Halifax moved 
an Amendment to the Address express- 
ing regret that no intention was expressed 
of dealing with District or Parochial 
Councils, or in carrying further in the 
Metropolis or elsewhere the organisation 
and power of local government; and, 


speaking on that Amendment, the hon. 
Member for Southwark (Mr. Causton) 
used these words— 


“London requires District Councils. The 

hon. Gentleman who has just spoken has said 
that the question of District Councils is not an 
urgent one. I dissent from that. Ilsay, on the 
contrary, that it is most urgent.” 
He (Mr. Whitmore) ventured to agree 
most heartily with that view, and he 
believed that what they were now doing 
would take away the motive force re- 
quired to induce a Government to bring 
about this urgently required reform. 
At the same time, he approved of the 
Amendment, and would vote for it. 


Mr. J. ROWLANDS said, he desired 
to acknowledge the support received from 
the hon. Member who had just spoken 
in the attempt they had made to get the 
law altered in the direction in which the 
right hon. Gentleman was now altering 
it. Hitherto, unfortunately, they had 
met the fate which usually attended 
private Members who brought forward 
Bills—that was to say, they had not 
succeeded. With regard to the proposal 
being opportune, he endorsed all that 
the hon. Member had said as to the 
necessity for having District Councils 
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for London at an early date. He believed 
this was one of the reforms most re- 
quired in London. He thanked the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board for putting his 
Amendment on the Paper, for at present 
there was a doubt as to what the quali- 
fication really was. There were a number 
of qualifications in the case of Vestry- 
men, and the doubt had led to a number 
of legal actions. During the past year 
a whole series of actions had been 
brought by persons who were not of the 
most substantial character, and there was 
some reason to believe that to escape the 
cost of litigation the common informer 
had been paid off. The Amendment 
would clear away these difficulties, and 
it would put no difficulty in the way of 
dealing with District Councils for London 
in the near future. 


Sir C. W. DILKE said, he fell in 
with the proposal of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, for which there was a 
great deal to say. No doubt London 
Vestries did elect Church trustees. On 
the right hon. Gentleman’s Amendment 
he (Sir C. Dilke) should like to ask a 
question which, perhaps, the right hon. 
Gentleman would be able toanswer. Could 
he do anything towards applying the 
Corrupt Practices Act to these elections 
in London? It did not apply to them 
now. ‘There was no desire to have a 
monopoly of corruption in London, but 
at present only the Common Law 
applied to these elections. An applica- 
tion of the Corrupt Practices Act could 
be included in the Schedule. Another 
question he desired to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman was this: He was disfran- 
chising a large number of married women 
by the Bill, and he (Sir C. Dilke) wished 
to know if he would soon put on the 
Paper an Amendment by which he pro- 
posed to prevent that ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that the 
application of the Corrupt Practices Act 
would be provided for in Clause 35. 

Sir C. W. DILKE: It does 
now. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the right 
hon. Baronet had not seen the new 
clause. With regard to the question of 
the disfranchisement of married women, 
he would put down a clause to meet the 
case very shortly. 


not 
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Tue CHAIRMAN: The right hon. 
Baronet should withdraw his Amend- 
ment so that it can be brought up in an 
amended form. 


Amendment to the proposed Amend- 
ment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment to the proposed Amend- 
ment agreed to :— 
To add, at the end, “and no person shall, ex 


officio, be a chairman of any of the said Vestries.” 
—(Mr. H. H. Fowler.) 


Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 


Mr. FORWOOD (Lancashire, Orms- 
kirk) asked the attention of the Com- 
mittee to what he considered a very im- 
portant point in connection with some 
large boroughs. Under the section 
which had just been approved county 
boroughs were brought under _ the 
provision of this measure in regard 
to the election of Guardians. He 
intended to move the insertion of 
words in the clause, and he would 
here state the object, remarking that if 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board would 
consent to consider them between now 


and the Report stage it would satisfy 


him. Let them take such a county 
borough as Liverpool. Liverpool was 
one large parish entirely within the 
boundary, containing 25,000 voters for 
Guardians rated at nearly £2,000,000 a 
year, and yet under this Bill the whole 
of that area, and that enormous electo- 
rate which, for Parliamentary purposes, 
was divided into three divisions, would 
be, as regarded the election of Guardians, 
one indivisible whole. It did not matter 
very much as regarded the election of 
Guardians so long as there was plural 
voting ; but plural voting having .been 
disposed of, an alteration was necessary, 
so that the large ratepayers should be put 
upon an equality with those who paid 
a comparatively small amount of rates. 
It was certainly an anomaly that a place 
which returned three Members of Par- 
liament should be treated as a single 
district for the election of Guardians. 

Mr. STOREY (interrupting): Let 
us have the Amendment, so that we may 
consider it. 

Mr. FORWOOD: I am going to con- 
clude by moving an Amendment, and I 
take it I am at liberty to choose my own 
time for reading that Amendment. 
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Mr. STOREY : No. 

THe CHAIRMAN: The right hon. 
Gentleman is going to move an Amend- 
ment, and he can, if he chooses, reserve 
moving it until he has concluded his 
speech. 

Mr. STOREY : I would ask for your 
ruling on the point. 

Tae CHAIRMAN : The Rule is that 
any hon. Member can read the Amend- 
ment he is moving at the end of his 


speech. 

Mr. STOREY : On a point of Order, 
with due respect, I shall ask your con- 
sideration of this suggestion of mine. If 
that be the Rule of the House it is possible 
for an hon. Member to consume half an 
hour or an hour in explaining an Amend- 
ment, which at the last he reads, and 
then it is found out of Order. I submit 
that the invariable Rule has been for an 
hon. Member to read his Amendment 
first, so that we may be able to take that 
exception if necessary. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: It may be the 
more convenient Rule that the Amend- 
ment should be submitted to the Chair- 
man, and I have no hesitation in repeat- 
ing what I have said before, that these 
manuscript Amendments give extreme 
difficulty and are very embarrassing to 
to the Chair. At the same time, the 
Rule of the House is as I have already 
laid down. 

Mr. FORWOOD said, he should have 
no objection to read the Amendment at 
once. He had no wish whatever to in- 
convenience the Committee, but he 
thought it would have been more con- 
venient to have offered some explanation 
of what he desired to secure first. 
His Amendment was to add, after the 
Amendment just adopted, the following 
words :— 

“In case of parishes situated wholly within a 
county borough, or parishes which are partly 
within and partly without the boundaries of 
such borough, and which for municipal pur- 
poses form wards or are divided into wards, 
but are not so divided for the election of Guar- 
dians, the Local Government Board shall, before 
the appointed day, and before any such election 
is held under this Act, divide such parishes or 
portion of parishes within the boundary of the 
borough into wards and apportion the number 
of Guardians to be elected by such wards.” 

He was perfectly aware that under the 
Local Government Act there was power, 
on the application of a Board of Guar- 
dians, to have such districts divided into 
wards ; but in all probability, if the Bill 
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was passed without any such proviso, 
there would be great difficulty in per- 
suading Boards of Guardians elected for 
the parish of Liverpool to consent to a 
division of the district into wards, and so 
preventing the large ratepayers having a 
proper voice in the election of Guardians. 
At present there were outside the parish 
of Liverpool five other districts contain- 
ing 26,000 electors, and all were dealt 
with as one district in regard to the 
election of Guardians. His whole object 
was to make it compulsory, before the 
election of Guardians took place, that the 
districts should be divided into wards 
without even an application from the 
Boards of Guardians, as was now pro- 
vided for by the Local Government Act 
of 1888. If the right hon. Gentleman 
would consent to consider this matter 
between now and the Report stage he 
would be satisfied. 


Amendment proposed, 

To add at the end of the last Amendment the 
words—“ In case of parishes situated wholly 
within a county borough, or parishes which are 
partly within and partly without the boun- 
daries of such boroughs, and which for muni- 
cipal purposes form wards, or are divided into 
wards, but are not so divided for the election of 
Guardians, the Local Government Board shall 
before the appointed day and before any such 
election is held under this Act, divide such 
parishes, or portion of parishes within the 
boundary of the borough, into wards, and appor- 
tion the number of Guardians to be elected by 
such wards.”—(Mr. Forwood.) 


Question proposed, “That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sir C. W. DILKE said, that if this 
Amendment were necessary it would be 
necessary in a wider form than that 
proposed, because there were a great 
many places in London and all over the 
country in a similar position to Liverpool. 
But he thought there was ample power 
under the Act of 1888 and under this 
Bill by which either tbe County Councils 
or the Local Government Board could do 
what the right hon. Member for Orms- 
kirk desired to have done. . 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER agreed with the 
right hon. Baronet that it could be 
done both under the existing law 
and under the provisions of this 
Bill. He admitted that it was an im- 
portant matter, and must be considered ; 
but he would point out to the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite that he had had 
some communication with Liverpool 
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upon the subject of the Liverpool 
parochial arrangements—with reference 
to the Select Vestry, who were the body 
constituting the Board of Guardians— 
and he had put down Amendments which 
he understood would meet the require- 
ments of the case. This point had not been 
mentioned in the correspondence with him. 
There was no Amendment on the Paper 
to give him notice of the point, and now 
at the last moment, in a mantscript 
Amendment, the question was raised. 
He thought they had fully satisfied the 
Liverpool! case, but he would investigate 
it further. He would, however, point 
out that they could not give different 
legislation to Liverpool to that which 
they gave to other parts of the country. 
He would give an undertaking that this 
other aspect of the Liverpool case should 
be looked into, though he thought it 
would be dealt with in this Bill under 
Clause 47. 


*Sir M. HICKS-BEACH said, he 
would venture to express a hope that 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board, would 
look at the question in its wider form, 
presented by the right hon. Member 
for the Forest of Dean. He (Sir M. 
Hicks-Beach) confessed he thought that 
the election of Guardians, like that of 
Members of Parliament, should be by a 
system of single-member districts, and 
where the parish had more than one 
Guardian that parish should be divided 
into wards. It was all very well to say 
that there were powers already existing 
for such a purpose, but they were com- 
paratively rarely exercised. He trusted 
that the right hon. Gentleman would not 
rest satisfied with the powers of division 
in the Bill, but would deal specially with 
the point raised. 


Mr. J. STUART hoped that the pro- 
posal would not be accepted in its en- 
tirety, because it would be inconvenient 
in London to divide districts into single- 
member wards. 


Mr. STOREY said, that in all large 
towns it would be undesirable. He 
would point out that the effect in Sunder- 
land would be that, having 16 wards for 
municipal purposes, there would have to 
be 29 wards if the proposal were carried 
out. In his opinion the Bill conferred 
quite sufficient power to meet all prac- 
tical needs. 
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Str A. ROLLIT thought the proposal 
was a good one, but the matter should 
be dealt with comprehensively, if at all. 
He could not see any distinction between 
county boroughs and non-county boroughs 
in the matter. There were places of 
below 50,000 inhabitants where the same 
difficulty would exist. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) 
said, the difficulty in London as to the 
division of parishes into wards was 
this 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he was 
not going to touch that point. He had 
enough on his shoulders already. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON said, he might 
at any rate mention the difficulty here, 
because whatever power was taken in 
the Bill would probably apply to London 
as well as to other places. Under the 
Act of 1855 and Amending Acts the 
London County Council had power to 
divide certain parishes into wards ; but if 
they once divided a parish into two 
wards and the population gradually in- 
creased, they had no power under the 
Act to divide it into three or four or 
more wards. He hoped that if anything 
was going to be done in the Act to 
arrange wards in London or elsewhere, 
he would bear in mind the mistake made 
in the Act of 1855. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he rose 
to move an Amendment in fulfilment of 
a promise he had given at an early period 
of the discussion of the Bill. Attention 
had been called to two or three cases. 
First, there was the case of what were 
called the urban rural parishes—parishes 
which were under urban administration and 
which formed urban districts, but which 
for all practical purposes were of a rural 
character. Attention was called to the 
case of urban districts and of municipal 
boroughs. Suggestions were made from 
both sides of the House that some elastic 
powers should be inserted in the Bill. 
Some hon. Members thonght that the 
County Council and others thought the 
Local Government Board should be able 
to confer powers on the rural parishes 
and the urban rural districts and munici- 
pal boroughs. ‘The Committee would 
remember that the matter arose again 
and again under the first part of the Bill, 
and he (Mr. H. H. Fowler) had promised 
to see what could be done in order that 
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all parts of the community might have 
the advantage of some of these powers 
which had been conferred on rural 
parishes, After the best consideration 
the Government had been able to give to 
the matter, they had arrived at the con- 
clusion embodied in Sub-section (2) 
he now moved—namely— 


“The Local Government Board may, on the 
application of the Council of any municipal 
borough, or of any other urban district, make 
an Order conferring on that Council or some 
other Representative Body within the borough 
or district all or any of the following matters — 
namely, the appointment of Overseers and 
Assistant Overseers, the powers, duties, and lia- 
bilities of Overseers, and the powers, duties, 
and liabilities of a Parish Council, and applying 
with the necessary modifications the provisions 
of this Act with reference thereto. e Order 
may provide for its operation extending either 
to the whole or to specified parts of the area of 
the borough or urban district, and may make 
such provisions as seem necessary for carrying 
the Order into effect. The Ordershall not alter the 
incidence of any rate, and shall make such pro- 
visions as may seem necessary and just for the 
preservation of the existing interests of paid 
officers. The foregoing enactment respecting 
Councils of urban districts shall apply to the 
Administrative County of London in like 
manner as if the district of each Sanitary Autho- 
rity in London were an urban district, and the 
Sanitary Authority were the Council of that 
district. An Order under this section may also 
be made on the application of any Represen- 
tative Body within a borough or district.” 


There were Select Vestries and municipal 
boroughs and Representative Bodies in 
large towns that might desire to have 
these powers, and the Government saw 
no objection to their having them. He 
did not intend to trouble the Committee 
with a large defence or explanation of 
the clause. The discussion of the sub- 
ject had been going on all through the 
Bill, and in framing the Amendment he 
had to the best of his ability endeavoured 
to carry out the general wish of the 
Committee. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 17, line 12, at end, to insert—* The 
Local Government Board may, on the appli- 
cation of the Council of any municipal borough 
or of any other urban district, make an Order 
conferring on that Council or some other Re- 
presentative Body within the borough or district 
all or any of the following matters —namely, the 
appointment of Overseers and Assistant Over- 
seers, the powers, duties, and liabilities of Over- 
seers, and the powers, duties, and liabilities of 
a Parish Council, and applying with the neces- 
sary modifications the provisions of this Act 
with reference thereto. The Order may pro- 
vide for its operation extending, either to the 
whole or to specified parts of the area of the 
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borough or urban district, and may make such 
provisions as seem necessary for carrying 
the Order into effect. The Order shall not 
alter the incidence of any rate, and shall make 
such provisions as may seem necessary and just 
for the preservation of the existing interests of 

id officers. The foregoing enactment ee ogee 
ing Councils of urban districts shall apply to 
the Administrative County of London in like 
manner as if the district of each Sanitary 
Authority in London were an urban district, and 
the Sanitary Authority were the Council of that 
district. An Order under this section may also 
be made on the application of any Represen- 
tative Body within a borough or district.”— 
(Mr. H. H, Borler.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 

*Sir M. HICKS-BEACH said, he 
wished to move, as an Amendment to the 
proposed Amendment, the insertion, 
after the words “liabilities of a Parish 
Council,” of the words “except those 
conferred by Section 13 of this Act with 
respect to the appointment of trustees,” 
He confessed he thought that legislation 
of this kind was open to very great 
objection. This measure, as introduced, 


and even as read a second time, was con- 
sidered as a Parish Councils Bill apply- 


ing to rural parishes rather than as one 
applicable to parishes in urban districts 
or in large boroughs. Now, by this 
Amendment the right hon. Gentleman 
practically extended the first part of the 
Bill to the Metropolis and other large 
towns in England. That might be right 
or it might be wrong. He did not say 
it was wrong, but what he did say was 
that none of the large towns. had had 
more than a month’s or six weeks’ notice 
of this proposal. So far as the Parish 
Councils part of the Bill was concerned, 
it had attracted no attention at all in the 
towns save in the Metropolis. He wished 
to direct the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman to what would happen under 
the clause he now proposed. Section 13 
empowered Parish Councils to appoint 
the trustees of charities in place of the 
Chureh wardens and Overseers, and by that 
famous sub-section introduced subse- 
quently that power was extended to the 
appointment of a majority of the trustees 
in the case of all charities not being 
ecclesiastical charities. He did not wish 
to argue whether it was right or wrong 
to empower the Parish Council to appoint 
the trustees of charities within the parish. 
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That was one thing, but it was quite 
another thing to empower a Town 
Council or a Sanitary Authority in a 
district of London to appoint the 
trustees of a charity within one of 
many parishes in the area that the Town 
Council or Sanitary Authority controlled. 
They were practically allowing a Town 
Council, it might be of a very large city, 
like the City of Bristol, to appoint a 
majority of the trustees of a charity in a 
small parish within that city, although 
the vast majority of those who had 
elected the Town Council had not the 
slightest interest in the charity, and that 
when they did not allow the very same 
Town Council to appoint any trustees on 
the Managing Body of a charity the 
benefits of which extended to the whole 
of the electors who returned the whole 
Town Council. He must say the 
anomaly seemed to him a gross absurdity. 
No one would ever have proposed, with 
regard to rural parishes, that the County 
Council and not the Parish Council 
should have the appointment of the 
majority of the trustees of a charity that 
would betrefit only a particular parish. 
Yet that was precisely what the 
right hon. Gentleman was _pro- 
posing with regard to the large town. 
He did not wish to raise a general dis- 
cussion on the clause. He merely 
instanced this as being a thing which 
was grossly unfair. Putting aside 
religion and every question of that kind, 
it appeared to him grossly unfair that the 
electors of a large town should be in- 
trusted with the election of the trustees 
of a charity the benefits of which were 
confined to a small area within that 
town. He did not believe that the 
inhabitants of the large towns or the 
Metropolis had the least idea that the 
proposals of the Government would have 
any such effect as this. It would pro- 
bably be easy if one went through the 


‘various clauses of the Bill to which they 


had already agreed with regard to Parish 
Councils to show that the extension 
which the right hon, Gentleman pro- 
posed to towns and urban districts, of a 
measure which was intended to apply 
solely to rural parishes, would have a 
most anomalous and extraordinary effect. 
He protested against this particular pro- 
vision, and therefore he proposed to 
insert the words of which he had given 
notice. 
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Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, 

In line 6, after the word “ Council.” to insert 
the words “except those conferred by Section 
13 of this Act with respect to the appointment 
of trustees.” —(Sir M. Hicks-Beach.) 

Question proposed, “* That those words 
be inserted in the proposed Amend- 
ment.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the right 
hon. Baronet was not in the House at a 
quarter to 9 when he had to refer to a 
somewhat similar criticism to that which 


the right hon. Baronet had just uttered 
—namely, that the Bill was introduced 
to deal exclusively or mainly with the 
rural districts. No doubt the Bill had 
been called, in popular language, a Parish 
Councils Bill, but he (Mr. H. H. Fowler) 
had never adopted that phrase. On the con- 
trary, he had accepted the correction 
of his right hon. Friend the Member for 
the Forest of Dean, who protested against 
its use, and the neglect to employ the 
regular title of the Bill, which was a Local 
Government Bill for England and Wales. 
The Government had always attached as 
much importance to Part II. and other 


parts of the Bill as to the Parish Councils 
part. The Government had had a good 
deal of conflict on this point, and they 
had always said that the completion of 
the system of local government in urban 
districts was of as much importance as 
the completion of the system of local 


government in rural districts. If the 
Government had been prepared to 
abandon the second part of the Bill they 
might have had the Royal Assent to that 
part relating to Parish Councils before 
the Christmas holidays. 


Several hon. Members : No, no. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: That was his 
opinion, but he did not wish to discuss 
the point. He wished to put this—that 
it had always been a prominent feature 
of the Bill that it should extend to urban 
districts. With reference to the proposed 
power of those districts he would remind 
the right hon. Baronet that it was 
quite optional. There was no com- 
pulsory extension of power. The 
right hon. Baronet said that the 
inhabitants of large towns would be very 
much surprised at the proposed enlarge- 
ment of their powers, or, at all events, 
that their attention had not been called 
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to it ; but, unless they saw fit to ask the 
Local Government Board, there would 
be no extension of these powers given to 
any one of the urban localities. Unless 
the Corporation of a city like Bristol 
made such an application these powers 
would not be exercised. But supposing 
the Representative Authority of a large 
town applied to have these powers, the 
right hon. Baronet said they should take 
out one specific power. He (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler) was not going to revive the long 
controversy on Clause 13. They must 
take the Bill as it now stood. The 
Committee had decided that in the case 
of any parish charities, not being eccle- 
siastical, and therefore, being purely 
secular for the benefit of the poor, and 
the poor alone, the Representative 
Authority of the parish was to have a 
preponderating voice in the appointment 
of trustees. If that was right—and the 
House had decided that it was—for a 
rural parish, why should it be wrong for 
an urban district running side by side 
with it in the same county and locality, 
and having very much the same class of 
authority—for a very large number of 
urban districts in this country were only 
distinguishable from rural districts in 
possessing, for some reason or other, a 
different form of government. In Lan- 
eashire and Yorkshire there were large 
areas in which urban districts prepon- 
derated ; and why should not their Local 
Authorities have powers which had been 
conferred upon Parish Councils? It 
seemed to him that they were, perhaps, 
much better fitted for the exercise of that 
jurisdiction than many of the authorities 
which had been mentioned. So far as 
London was concerned it was considered 
that the Vestries and District Boards 
were the equivalent of the authorities of 
the urban sanitary districts. The right 
hon. Baronet asked why should they ap- 
point the Representative Authorities of 
large areas to have a voice in the admin- 
istration of charities in a portion of the 
area ? 

Sir M. HICKS-BEACH: To have 
the control of them. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The appoint- 
ment of trustees—nothing more. It did 
not follow that the Local Authority 
would control the expenditure. He had 
always thought that immense importance 
was to be attached to that point. In the 
case of Bristol there were, no doubt, 
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parochial charities, aud he appealed to the 
right hon. Baronet to say what harm 
could accrue if the Corporation in its 
collective capacity had the power of 
appointing trustees. On the Corporation 
of Bristol each parish was represented, 

Sir M. HICKS-BEACH : In a small 
way. 

Mr. H.H. FOWLER said that, accord- 
ing to his municipal experience on all 
questions that affected special wards, it was 
always usual to consult the members for 
those specific wards in dealing with such 
questions. The hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Liverpool shook his head, 
but Liverpool, they all kuew, was an 
exception in these matters. It had had 
an amount of political controversy im- 
ported into its Corporation that he did not 
think prevailed in any other Corporation 
in the Kingdom. It was optional with 
the Corporation to apply for power, and 
it was optional with the Local Govern- 
ment Board to grant it; and in the 
exercise of the two options no injustice 
could be done. 

Mr. W. LONG said, he had listened 
to the reply of the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board with astonishmeut. ‘The right 
hon. Gentleman told them, in the first 
place, that this proposal had always been 
a part of the Bill. The auswer to that 
was to be found on the Amendment 
Paper, which they all had in their 
hands. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I did not say 
this clause. 

Me. W. LONG: No; that urban 
government had always been in the Bill. 
What ou earth had the measure to do 
with urban government save re- 
garded the reconstitution of District 
Councils when it was first introduced ? 
It was rather misleading the Committee 
to suggest that this provision was to be 
found in the early part of the Bill. If 
the right hon. Gentleman’s argument was 
worth anything it pointed in the direction 
of the proceedings of the Committee 
hitherto in regard to charities having 
been entirely wrong. If the right hon. 
Gentleman had been consistent he would 
have placed the administration of charities 
in the hands not of the Parish Councils, 
but of the Couuty Councils. This was 
one of the difficulties in which the right 
hon, Gentleman had been landed, not by 
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having to listen to various complaints 
from his own side, and to embody in the 
Bill provisions which he never contem- 
plated when he first drafted it. The 
right hon. Gentleman’s Amendment to 
Clause 29 was practically a new clause. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that those 
who appointed trustees did not control 
the administration of the trust. One 
could very easily ascertain the accuracy 
of that statement from the constitution 
of the Treasury Bench. Its occupants 
were appointed by the Prime Minister, 
and he supposed they said that they were 
absolutely independent of the Prime 
Minister. [* No, no!”] Well, if they 
were not, did the Prime Minister control 
the trust or did he not ? It was idle to 
spend time in arguing such a question. 
If there were two recognised methods of 
administering a trust and one individual 
was charged with the appointment of the 
trustees, it followed that he very largely 
governed the future administration. The 
right hon. Gentleman’s argument was 
that because the sole right of appointing 
the majority of trustees had been trans- 
ferred to the Parish Council, the same 
power should be given to a Municipal 
Corporation, which represented not a 
parish but a collection of parishes. It 
seemed to him (Mr. Long) that there was 
nothing consistent or just or right in that 
proposition, and, in view of the desir- 
ability of preventing the interruption of 
the progress of the Bill by the inclusion 
iu it of any fresh subject, he thought it 
very unfortunate that the right hon. 
Gentleman could not see his way to 
accept the Amendment of his right hon. 
Friend (Sir M. Hicks-Beach). Local 
Boards and Municipal Corporations were 
representatives not of parishes but of 
the whole area. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said the power of appointing trus- 
tees would not be conferred upon them 
unless they asked for it. He supposed 
the members were all human like other 
people, and if they thought that they 
had a right to appoint the trustees they 
would naturally apply for the power. 
Inu that case there would be given to a 
Corporation or a Local Board, with, say, 
25 or 75 or 100 members, the right of 
nominating trustees for the contro!, 
inanagement, and distribution of a charity 
which affected possibly only 1-1000th 
part of the area, It seemed to him that 


his own fault but by the misfortune of } this would be a most monstrous injustice. 
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There was nothing on earth in the Amend- 
ment of his right hon. Friend( Sir M. Hicks- 
Beach) which the Government could not 
accept and which would not be in abso- 
lute conformity with what had been 
done in Clause 13 of the Bill. At an 
earlier stage in Committee he had 
recommended that the powers which 
were to be conferred on Parish Councils 
should be given to urban districts, but 
that was before Clause 13 had _ been 
altered. If now the Government accepted 
the Amendment of his right hon. Friend he 
should not have a word to say against 
their proposal. Unless, however, they 
were prepared to reconsider their determi- 
nation on that point he should feel bound 
to offer the most strenuous objection to 
their proposal. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE said, the case of a 
municipal borough absorbing the chari- 
ties of small districts was one that might 
have to be dealt with, and he was not at 
all sure that it would not have to be 
dealt with. The point was new to him 
and, at first sight, he was inclined to 
agree with the hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down. But the Amendment be- 
fore the Committee went a great deal 


beyond that point and would have results 
which were not supported by the speeches 


made in itsfavour. The hon. Gentleman 
who had just spoken had on a previous 
occasion concurred with him in urging on 
the Government the extension of many 
of the powers contained in Part I. to 
urban districts. Unless the Government 
Amendment were adopted, however, the 
application would be prevented of almost 
the whole of Clause 13 to urban districts. 
If the Government Amendment were ob- 
jectionable let it be opposed on Report or 
in another place on its merits, but let it 
not be limited in such a way as to take 
away from parishes that were precisely 
similar to rural parishes the benefits of the 
clause. The Amendment would apply to 
London, and the case of the charities in 
London was a very strong one. The 
parochial charities of London were very 
numerous, and they were often in prac- 
tice administered not by the Overseers 
and Churchwardens, but by the elected 
Vestries. There was a very general 
feeling in London that they should con- 
tinue to be administered by the elected 
Vestries. He submitted that the Amend- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site went too far for the particular object 


Mr. W. Long 
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in view, and that it would be better to 
ask the Government to deal on Report 
with the specific case adduced by the hon. 
Member for the West Derby Division 
(Mr. W. Long). 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) thought the Govern- 
ment had seriously departed from the 
principle they most strongly contended 
for when Clause 13 was under discussion. 
He looked upon a parochial charity as 
property belonging to the parish for 
whose benefit it had been left. It would, 
therefore, be wrong to give power over a 
charity to those who were not the owners 
of it or were not interested in it, but that 
was just what the Government Amend- 
ment proposed to do. He thought 
the Government would do well to 
accept the Amendment of the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir M. Hicks-Beach). 
There might be a poor parish in the 
City of Bristol, for instance, which had 
particular charities belonging to it. But, 
if the Corporation of the City stepped 
in and took to itself the management of 
those charities, an injustice might be 
done to the poor parish to which the 
charities belonged. That such an injus- 
tice might be done was recognised when 
there was a question in Clause 13 of the 
County Council administering the chari- 
ties of the different parishes within the 
county. The people of a parish in a 
city would deem themselves hardly dealt 
with if the administration of their chari- 
ties was taken out of their hands by the 
representatives of the whole city. He 
could not see what danger would be run in 
accepting the Amendment. It was quite 
true that the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for the Forest of Dean had said 
it would extend over a great part of the 
Clause 13, but, at the same time, he 
thought the administration of the chari- 
ties should not be taken away from the 
parishes as was proposed by the right 
hon. Gentlemen in charge of the Bill. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Debate 
has been brief, but I think it has been 
pregnant; and everybody who has 
listened to it must have come to the 
conclusion that my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Bristol has made out a 
conclusive case for the general principle 
of the Amendment. But the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Forest 
of Dean has also shown that the Amend- 
ment will, in some respects, go too far 
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by excluding certain parishes from privi- 
leges which it is intended they should 
possess. My right hon. Friend the 
Member for Bristol has, however, I 
think, convinced every Member of the 
Committee that it is an absolute depar- 
ture from the principle of the Bill which 
has animated and directed all proceed- 
ings to give the control of a purely 
parochial matter to a body not purely 
parochial. We on this side of the 
House, and still less hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, ought not to depart from that 
principle. But if the Amendment of the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite is carried 
in its actual terms, the result will be that 
the operation of Clause 13, which, how- 
ever much we may object to it, is now 
part of the Bill, will not be extended to 
certain parishes, and that would be 
illogical. So far as London is concerned 
—and, of course, I do not profess to be 
minutely acquainted with the local go- 
vernment of London, but I presume 
that every parish has some kind of 
government of its own—the case does 
not seem to be a complex or difficult one ; 
but there remains the case of great 
boroughs in the country, which it is not 
easy to deal with. I do not ask the 


Government on the spur of the moment 
to frame an Amendment which would 
cover their case; but if the right hon. 
Gentleman will engage to bring up a 
plan on Report to deal with this point, I 
do not see why the present discussion 


should continue any longer. I throw 
that suggestion out in the interests of 
ce. 

"Str A. ROLLIT said, he desired 
to remove the misconception that the 
boroughs had not been attending to this 
matter. The original Amendment of the 
right hon. Gentleman contemplated only 
the extension of this point to urban dis- 
tricts, but he himself before Clause 13 
was discussed placed on the Paper, at 
the request of the organisation of the 
boroughs, for which he had the honour 
to act, an Amendment extending it to all 
towns and cities. He could not see why 
that which wus to be given to parishes 
should be refused to boroughs. But, as 
one trusted with the expression of the 
feeling of the organisation of boroughs 
on that point, he ventured to express a 
hope that the Government would care- 
fully consider the very striking remarks 
made by the right hon. Gentleman the 
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Member for Bristol, and that they would 
endeavour to solve the difficulty in a 
manner which would be acceptable to 
the boroughs and to the country. 


Mr. J. STUART (Shoreditch, Hox- 
ton) said, the Committee had unanimously 
made the largest extension of that Bill 
that had yet been made in regard to the 
provisions as to the London Vestries. 
He was glad that the President of the 
Local Government Board had introduced 
London into the clause, as he had asked 
the right hon. Gentleman to do a con- 
siderable time ago. He thought the 
suggestion of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Leader of the Opposition was one 
that might well be acted upon. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I am bound 
to say that I concur with the remark of 
the Leader of the Opposition, that there 
will be great difficulty in dealing with 
the larger boroughs. Practically that is 
the only difficulty of a serious character 
in connection with the matter. I under- 
stand that all parts of the House are 
agreed that the provisions of Clause 13 
are to be extended to the urban districts 
and to the smaller Municipalities. Then 
the question arises as to whether some 
provision should be made in regard to the 
larger Municipalities to secure what I may 
call more local power inside a larger area. 
That is, I am bound to say, a most diffi- 
cult matter, and I cannot say offhand 
whether such a course is possible or not. 
I do not know what is the number of 
such exceptional cases, but they will 
have to be looked into; and, while I 
would not undertake to bring up a special 
clause dealing with the matter, I will 
engage that the Solicitor General] and 
myself shall give the question the most 
anxious consideration, and strive to find 
out whether the difficulty pointed out by 
the right hon, Member for Bristol can be 
met by giving specific powers to certain 
representatives in the Municipal Bodies 
to deal with the subject. 


Masor DARWIN said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had thoroughly carried out in 
that clause the promises he made him 
during the Debate on Clause 13; but 
he hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
bear in mind the case he had laid before 
him of two or three parishes grouped to- 
gether in one Local Board district, and 
in which there was no representation for 


each parish. 
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Sm J. GORST said, he would 
remind the right hon. Gentleman that he 
would also find considerable difficulty in 
dealing with some of the smaller Muni- 
cipalities. He had in his mind the case 
of au urban district which comprised two 
parishes. If the charities belonged to 
the whole town the Urban Authority 
would have no power to appuint trustees, 
whereas if they applied to one parish, the 
Urban Authority, which represented the 
whole town, would appoint the trustees 
for that parish. 


Sm M. HICKS-BEACH: On the 
faith of the promise of the right hon. 
Gentleman, I beg to ask leave to with- 
draw my Amendment. 


Local Government 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment (Mr. H. H. Fowler) 
agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
added to the Bill. 


Clause 30 (Duties of County Council 
as to divided areas and small parishes). 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I have to move 
to negative this clause, and will ex- 
plain why. It is a very long clause, 
dealing with the very complicated matter 
of the grouping of parishes 

Mr. W. LONG (interrupting) said, he 
understood, as a matter of Order, that 
technically the right hon. Gentleman 
could not move to omit the clause until 
all the Amendments relating to it had 
been disposed of. There were several 
Amendments on the Paper, and, while 
hon. Members on that side of the House 
had no desire to take advantage of the 
technicality, they would desire an oppor- 
tunity of expressing their views on the 
changes that had been made in the clause. 
But if the right hon. Gentleman now 
moved the omission of the clause all the 
Amendments would ipso facto pass out of 
consideration. 

*Tur CHAIRMAN: The hon. Member 
is quite right as to the point of Order. 
I caunot put the Question at once, “ That 
the Clause stand part of the Bill,” unless 
with the consent of the Committee. I 
understood that such an arrangement had 
been made, and that it had been decided 
not to discuss the Amendments, so as to 
economise the time of the Committee. 
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Mr. H.H. FOWLER: This is a very 


complicated matter. A great many ques- 
tions have been raised which will have to 
be dealt with in connection with the 
clause, and in reference to which I have 
given certain promises to the Committee. 
When the Government came to construct 
their Amendments to the clause we found 
the complication to be so great, and that 
we should have to introduce so many new 
sub-sections, that it would be better to 
frame anew clause. I think there are 
already eight sub-sections, and we should 
have had to bring the total up to 17. 
We, therefore, determined to get rid of 
the clause altogether. I hope the new 
clause will be in the hands of hon. Mem- 
bers in a day or two, and hon. Members 
will be able to put down Amendments. 
I may add that the Government will 
endeavour, in order to save time, to 
incorporate in the new clause such 
Amendments as they are disposed to 
accept. 


Mr. W. LONG said, that Members on 
that side had not the least desire to take 
any technical advantage, but the diffi- 
culty they found themselves in was this: 
There were other new clauses which 
would take precedence of this one when 
they came to discuss the new clauses, 
and so much time might be taken up on 
these that Members might be precluded 
from moving Amendments to this clause. 
Could they not now, by raising a dis- 
cussion on some technical Amendment— 


or, at any rate, on the Motion “ That the 
clause stand part of the Bill”—give ex- 
pression to the views they entertained on 
the clause ? 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: There is only 
one new clause before this—that relating 
to allotments. 


Question proposed, “That the Clause 
stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. W. LONG said, the right hon. 
Gentleman might be quite right that 
only one new clause would precede this, 
but the question of allotments might 
prove a difficult fence to negotiate, and 
before they got to the other side all their 
time might be used up. He did not 
think, as far as he knew the views of his 
hon. Friends, that there was any real 
division of opinion with regard to this 
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clause ; but, at the same time, some of 
his hon. Friends desired that there should 
be certain extensions of it. In this con- 
nection he might cite the Amendment of 
the right hon. Member for West Bristol 
limiting the power conferred by Sub- 
section 1, with regard to the compulsory 
inclusion of parishes in rural districts in 
the same county. The President of the 
Local Government Board proposed to 
throw upon the County Councils certain 


obligations with regard to rural districts | 


and parishes ; but it seemed to him that 
this was ove of the most unpopular pro- 
positions that could be presented to the 
Committee. Whenever a parish ran into 
an adjoining county they were imme- 
diately confronted with all sorts of diffi- 
culties. Was the boundary of the parish 
or the boundary of the county to be 
altered ? 
course would be the more unpopular of 
the two. The Opposition had created 
County Councils for the right hon. 
Gentleman, and he had taken advantage 
of their creation to throw upon them the 
invidious task of putting right the 
boundaries, at the same time providing 
himself with an alternative in the shape 
of the action of the Local Government 
Board if the County Councils failed to 
act. But circumstances might arise 
through a change of Government whereby 
the successor of the right hen. Gentle- 
man at the Local Government Board 
would be placed in an awkward position 
and open to the criticism of the present 
occupants of the Treasury Bench for 
failing to carry out into operation the 
powers of the Bill. He conceived that 
that would be an extremely disagreeable 
position for the occupants of the Govern- 
ment Bench. He asked the right hon. 
Gentleman, therefore, whether it was not 
possible to accept some such suggestion 
as that contained in the Amendment of 
the right hon. Member for West Bristol. 


If the Government gave the County | 


Councils a controlling power or power 
of exemption where necessary, he thought 
this would practically meet all the objec- 
tions entertained on the Opposition 
Benches. If some promise of the kind 
was given he thought there would be no 
strong objection offered to the clause on 
the part of his hon. Friends. 


Mr. H. HOBHOUSE said, that 
although it did not come within his 


{2 Janu 


It was difficult to say which | 
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| province as a private Member to protest 
against any arrangement come to be- 
| tween the occupants of the two Benches, 
jhe did feel bound to enter a protest 
against the manner in which the Com- 
|mittee had been treated with reference 
to the clause. It was a complicated and 
ditficult clause; it had been before the 
country for many months and had given 
| those interested in its scope a great deal 
‘of hard work in relation to it. The 
County Councils Association, with which 
many of them were associated, had done 
a great deal of hard work in considering 
the effect of these provisions. They had 
followed with the greatest interest from 
day to day and from week to week the 
Amendment which had been put on the 
Paper. Having prepared their Amend- 
ments to the clause, hon. Gentlemen now 
|found to their amazement that on the 
morning of the day when it was to come 
forward for discussion the President of 
the Local Government Board had with- 
‘drawn it. If this was to be the ordinary 
course of procedure in relation to the 
Bill, the difficulties of private Members 
would be greatly increased. He did not 
think the task which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had set the County Councils was an 
impracticable one, except in exceptional 
cases, but it was only practicable if suffi- 
cient time was allowed to the County 
Councils to carry out the work. Time 
| was the essential element of the question. 
They had had some experience in these 
matters, because under the Act of 1888 
the Quarter Sessions of that day 
were directed to carry out careful 
inquiries into the question of boun- 
daries. He sat on a Committee 
which went fully into the matter of 
county boundaries ; they came to a con- 
clusion which the Government of that 
day never carried into law, and he 
thought they had good reason to com- 
plain of that. All this would now have 
to be gone over again, and he ventured 
to say that 12 months was the shortest 
time in which the various steps could be 
got through. They would have a lot of 
| parishes to deal with meanwhile which 
would be devided by the operation. of the 
Act, and they would be amalgamating por- 
tions of parishes with adjoining parishes. 
Were they to suspend the benefits of the 
' Parish Council clauses in respect of those 
parishes for 12 months until they could 
| arrive at some satisfactory disposition of 
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the future of the parish ? Would there 
not be considerable complaint if they had 
to take that proceeding ? He hoped the 
County Councils would not be bound 
down too closely with regard to special 
arrangements where the rural sanitary 
districts and the parishes were divided. 
They ought to have a free hand; he 
thought that in many cases they ought to 
be allowed to make an Order which 
should be final without waiting three 
months for an appeal. The time might 
be shortened to one month, and the Go- 
vernment, having imposed this task, were 
bound to give the Local Authorities 
every chance of carrying it out as 
speedily as possible to the satisfaction of 
the inhabitants of the districts affected. 


Srr F. S. POWELL (Wigan) said, he 
hoped that the Amendments to the clause 
on the Paper would be carefully con- 
sidered by the right hon. Gentleman 
before he brought up his new clause. 


CommanvEeR BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) asked the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to have regard to a short diseus- 
sion on an earlier clause of the Bill 
which had reference to this matter. He 
considered the present proposals too 
drastic, and hoped they would be altered. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER : I do not want 
to prolong this discussion, and I quite 
recognise that this is not a question on 
which there should be any Party feeling 
or division. It is desirable to make this 


Local Government 


clause as workable as possible, and we 
desire the assistance of all sides of the 
House, and especially the assistance of 
those who had had very great experience. 
I do not desire now into the 
character of my clause, and it would be 
unwise to do so. We will consider all 
these Amendments. I fully appreciate 
what has been said by the hon. Member 
for East Somerset (Mr. H. Hobhouse), 
and I hope my new clause will contain 
proposals which will be satisfactory 
to him. I- will also give the most 
careful attention to the suggestion 
of the hon. Member for the Holder- 
ness Division (Commander Bethell), and 
to that of the hon. Member for Preston 
(Mr. Hanbury). My desire is not only 


Mr. i. Hobhouse 


to go 
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to make it a good clause but a workable 
one. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Clause 31 (Register of parochial elec- 
tors). 


Mr. W. M‘LAREN (Cheshire, Crewe) 
had the following Amendment on the 
Paper :— 

In page 19, line 7, to leave out from the 
beginning, to “and,” in line 10, and insert,— 

“(1) In all counties and boroughs the follow- 
ing supplementary lists shall be prepared 
and revised, and allowed, by the same persons 
at the same time and in the same manner, as 
nearly as circumstances will allow, as the Par- 
liamentary Register of Electors and the Local 
Government Register of Electors respectively : 

(a) A list of all the women, both married 
and single, who would be entitled to be 
on the Parliamentary Register of Elec- 
tors if they were men ; 

(b) A list of all the married women who 
would be entitled to be on the Local Go- 
vernment Register of Electors if they 
were single ; 

and the Local Government Register of Elec- 
tors, the Parliamentary Register of Electors, 
and the two supplementary lists by this section 
directed to be made shall, so far as they relate 
to a parish, form the Register of the parochial 
electors of the parish.” 


He said, he did not wish to move the 
Amendment, but perhaps the President 
of the Local Government Board would 
tell the Committee whether he considered 
that the Amendment he had himself 


undertaken to move as a new clause 
would be the best course, and whether he 
had satisfied himself that he would 
be able to move the new clause in the 
full sense in which he had given the 
Committee to understand it would be 
moved, 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER : I cannot im- 
prove that question. I am going to put 
down a new clause to enable married 
women to vote, but I cannot say, before 
I have the decision of the Chairman, 
whether I should be allowed to move it. 
I am not certain that the forms of the 
House will allow me to move the Amend- 
ment in as broad a form as I should 
desire, but I shall put the Amendment 
down in the broadest possible way in fulfil- 
ment of the pledge I gave, and the Chair- 
man will then decide whether that 
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Amendment can be moved in that form 
or whether it will have to be restricted. 


Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) moved 
the following Amendment :— 


“But any person may attend a parish meet- 
ing relating to an election at which he is a 
candidate, and may speak thereat.” 


He said, that since the Bill had been 
drawn they had agreed that persons who 
were not parochial clectors might be can- 
didates, and the House would clearly not 
agree that a person should be a candidate 
and yet should not have the right to 
attend and speak at a meeting. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER : I quite agree 
with my hon. Friend in this matter, and 
we propose to deal with it in the 
Schedule. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER moved, at the 
end of the clause, to add the words :— 


“(4) Nothing in any Act shall prevent a 
person, if duly qualified, from being registered 
in more than one Register of Parochial 
Electors. 


(5) Where in that portion of the Parlia- 
mentary Register Electors which relates to a 
parish a person is entered to vote in a polling 
district other than the district comprising the 
parish, such person shall be entitled to vote as 
a parochial elector for that parish, and in 
addition to an asterisk there shall be placed 
against his name a number consecutive with 
the other numbers in the list. 


(6) Where the Revising Barrister in any list 
of voters for a parish would— 


(a) in pursuance of Section 7 of the County 
Electors Act, 1888, place an asterisk or 
other mark against the name of any 
person ; or 

(b) in pursuance of Section 4 of the Regis- 
tration Act, 1885, erase the name of any 
person otherwise than by reason of the 
name appearing more than once in the 
lists for the same parish ; or 

(c) in pursuance of Section 28 of the Par- 
liamentary and Municipal Registration 
Act, 1878, 41 and 42 Vic. c. 26, as 
amended by Section 5 of the Registra- 
iion Act, 1885, 48 and 49 Vic. c. 15, plaee 
against the name of a person a note to 
the effect that such person is not entitled 
to vote in respect of the qualification 
contained in the list, 

the Revising Barrister shall, instead of placing 
that mark or note, or erasing the name, place 
against the name, if the person is entitled to 
vote in respect of that entry as a county elector 
or bi , &@ mark signifying that his name 
should be printed in division three of the list, 
or if he is entitled to vote only as a 
parochial elector, a mark signifying that he 
is entitled to be registered as a parochial 
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elector, and the name so marked shall not be 
rinted in the Parliamentary Register of 
‘lectors, but shall be printed, as the case 
requires, either in division three of the Local 
Government Register of Electors, or in a 
separate list of parochial electors. 

(7) Such separate list shall form part of the 
Register of Parochial Electors of the parish, 
and shall be printed at the end of the other 
lists of electors for the parish, and the names 
shall be numbered consecutively with the other 
names on those lists, and the law relating to 
the Register of Electors shall, with the neces- 
sary modifications, apply accordingly, and the 
lists shall, for the purposes of this Act, be 
deemed to be part of such Register. 

(8) Any person may claim for the purpose of 
having his name entered in the parochial elec- 
tors list, and the law relating to claims to be 
entered in lists of voters shall apply. 

(9) The clerk of the County Council or town 
clerk, as the case may be, shall, in printing the 
lists returned to him by the Revising Barrister, 
do everything that is necessary for carrying 
into effect the provisions of this section with 
respect to the persons whose names are marked 
by the Revising Barrister in pursuance of this 
section.” 


The right hon. Gentleman said : I should 
like to tell the Committee how this 
clause comes to be here. This is a 
clause which has been prepared by Sir 
Henry Jenkins in conference with, and 
with the concurrence of, the representa- 
tives of the Clerks of the Peace and 
Municipal Corporations and Town Clerks, 
and I am satisfied upon their high 
authority, and upon the authority of my 
advisers, that the clause provides for 
the various difficulties connected with 
this matter. It is a purely technical 
matter, and it is one of those things that 
has to be drawn by experts who were 
alone able to understand it. Therefore, 
I tell the Committee at once who is re- 
sponsible for it. It has been very care- 
fully considered, and I am advised that 
it will carry out the intentions of the 
Government. 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there added.” 


Sir C. W. DILKE said, it had 
oceurred to him when he saw _ these 
provisions on the Paper this morning 
that the clause dealing with this matter 
would be put forward as a new clause 
at the end of the Bill. His right hon. 
Friend had not explained. He had said 
that registration was a technical matter 
and required to be dealt with by ex- 
perts. He himself had had charge of 
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two Registration Bills in this House, 
and he had presided over two Com- 
mittees which considered the subject, 
and he could not believe that these 
words which they were now asked to 
insert would be sufficient to meet the 
difficulties which the hon. Member for 
Sunderland raised on Friday, and he 
himself raised yesterday. The clause 
would postpone entirely all chance of 
bringing the Act into operation till 
March or April, 1895. They had never 
for a moment been led by the 
Government to believe that it was 
intended to postpone the whole operation 
of the Act for 16 months. That was the 
proposal now made to the Committee 
without one word of explanation, but 
his right hon. Friend seemed to think 
that that would not be the case. With re- 
gard to the machinery that was proposed, 
if the operation of the Bill was to be 
postponed, the work that was to be done 
would rest upon the practice of “ starring” 
the Registers, which was one of the 
greatest inconveniences in voting in this 
country that had ever existed. It 
appeared to be nobody’s business to pro- 
perly correct tue “starring ” of the lists, 
and he had constautly found in parish after 
parish hundreds of persons disfranchised 
by the star being placed on the wrong 
name. This clause proposed to greatly 
extend the practice of “ starring” be- 
yond the extent to which it had occurred 
at present, and he therefore thought the 
words objectionable. How his right 
hon. Friend could possibly imagine that 
this Bill could come into operation before 
April, 1895, he could not, for the life of 
him, understand. 

Mr. H. HOBHOUSE said, he entirely 
agreed with the right hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down that that would 
be the undoubted effect of the clause. 
There was no doubt in his mind that it 
would be impossible to bring the Act 
into operation with any justice unless 
new Registers were formed throughout 
the rural districts, and he could not see 
how new Registers could be formed 
satisfactorily, so as to come into opera- 
tion before next year. He supposed the 
right hon, Gentleman the Member for 
the Forest of Dean would propose that 
there should be supplementary registra- 
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nary registration, and it would be impos- 
sible to bring the Act into operation until 
next year. A very large number of 
additional voters would have to be put 
on. He had the authority of the Clerk 
of the County of Lancashire for saying 
that no less than 17,000 new names 
would have to be put on the rural 
Registers under these conditions. There 
was no doubt that great injustice arose 
from “ starring,” and unless the lists were 
carefully watched by the registration 
agents on both sides, it was impossible 
to avoid some mistakes being made, 
which inflicted great injustice. That 
danger would be immensely increased by 
the operation of this clause. Besides, 
the Registers would be still more oom- 
plicated in the future than they were 
already. If the Bill was to pass now, he 
hoped the right hon, Gentleman would 
take the opportunity next Session of 
simplifying these matters in connection 
with registration. 


Sir J. GORST (Cambridge Uni- 
versity) hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would not press for a decision on this 
clause now, but that he would allow it to 
stand over until to-morrow, as it clearly 
required very careful examination. 


Motion made, and Question, “ That 
the Chairman do report Progress, and 
ask leave to sit again,”’—(Mr. H. H. 
Fowler,)—put, and agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


POACHING PREVENTION ACT (1862) 
REPEAL BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Conybeare, Bill to Repeal 
“The Poaching Prevention Act, 1862,” and for 
other purposes, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Conybeare, Mr. Halley Stewart, Mr. Joseph 
Arch, Mr. Channing, Mr. Luttrell, Mr. Owen, 
Mr. Dalziel, Mr. Dona] Sullivan, Mr. Robert 
Price, and Mr. Lloyd-George. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 478.] 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Motion made, and Question, “ That 
this House do now adjourn,”—(.r. 
Marjoribanks,)—put, and agreed to. 


House adjourned accordingly, at five 
minutes before Twelve o'clock, 





tion ; if not, they must rely on the ordi- 
Sir C. W. Dilke 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 3rd January 1894. 


The House met at Twelve of the clock. 


MR. SPEAKER’S INDISPOSITION, 
The House being met, the Clerk at the 


to the continuance of his indisposition :— 
Whereupon Mr. Mellor, the Chairman 


Table, and, after Prayers, took the Chair 


ing Order. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL.--(No. 274.) 
COMMITTEE. 

[THIRTIETH NIGHT. ] 


[ Progress, 2nd January. ] 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


[Sir J. Gotpsmip (Deputy Chairman) | 


in the Chair. ] 
Clause 31 
electors). 


(Register of parochial 
Amendment proposed, 

At the 
words— 


“(4.) Nothing in any Act shall prevent a 


end of the Clause, to add the 


person, if duly qualified, from being registered | 


in more than Parochial 


Electors. 


one Register of 


“(5.) Where in that portion of the Parlia- 
mentary Register of Electors which relates to a 


parish a person is entitled to vote in a polling 
district other than the district comprising the 
parish, such person shall be entitled to vote as 
a parochial elector for that parish, and in ad- 
dition to an asterisk there shall be placel 
against his name a number consecutive with 
the other numbers in the list. 
“(6.) Where the Revising 
list of voters for a parish would— 
(4.) in pursuance of Section 7 of the County 
Electors Act, 1888, place an asterisk 


or other mark against the name of any | 


person ; or 

(+.) in pursuance of Section 4 of the Regis- 
tration Act, 1885, erase the name of any 
person otherwise than by reason of that 


name appearing more than once in the | 


lists for the same parish ; or 


VOL. XX. [rocrru sertes.] 





Barrister in any | 
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(e.) in pursuance of Section 28 of the 
Parliamentary and Municipal Registra- 
tion Act, 1878 (41 & 42 Vic. c. 26), as 
amended by Section 5 of the Registration 
Act, 1835 (48 & 49 Vic. c. 15), place 
against the name of a person a note 
to the effect that such person is not 
entitled to vote in respect of the qualifi- 
cation contained in the list, 

the Revising Barrister shall, instead of placing 
that mark or note, or erasing the name, place 
against the name, if the person is entitle | to 


| vote in respect of that entry as a county elector 
Table informed the House of the un- | 
avoidable absence of Mr. Speaker, owing | 


or burgess, a mark signifying that his name 
should be printel in division three of the list, 
or if he is entitled to vote only as a parochial 


| elector, a mark signifying that he is entitled to 


be registerel as a parochial elector, and the 


r ore | name so marked shall not be printed in the 
of Ways and Means, proceeded to the | Parliamentary Register of Electors, but shall 
* | be printed, as the case requires, either in divi- 
as Deputy Speaker, pursuant to the Stand- | 
| Electors, or in a separate list of parochial 
| electors. 


sion three of the Local Government Rezister of 


(7.) Such separate list shall form part of the 
Register of Parochial Electors of the parish, 
and shall be printed atthe end of the other 
lists of electors for the parish, and the names 
shall be numberer! consecutively with the other 
names on those lists, and the law relating to 
the Register of Electors shall, with the necessary 


| modifications, apply accordingly, and the lists 


shall, for the purposes of this Act, be deemed to 


| be part of such Register. 


(3.) Any person may claim for the purpose 


| of having his name entered in the parochial 
| electors’ list, and the law relating to claims to 


be entered in lists of voters suall apply. 

(9.) The Clerk of the County Council or Town 
Clerk, as the case may be, shall, in printing 
the lists returned to him by the Revising 
Barrister, do everything that is necessary for 
carrying into effect the provisions of this section 
with respect to the persons whose names are 
marked by the Revising Barrister in pursuance 


| of this section.” —(.Mr. H. H. Fowler.) 


Question again proposed, “ That those 
words be there added.” 

Debate resumed. 

Sir J. GORST (Cambridge, Univer- 
sity) said, he offered his acknowledg- 
ments to the right hou. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government Board 
for his courtesy in allowing the Com- 
mittee a little more time for the considera- 
tion of this matter. In dealing with the 
question the right hon. Gentleman had 


spoken very much as a First Lord of the 
Admiralty would speak on a subject of 


/naval policy, referring in express terms 


to his ‘professional advisers.” When 

the Committee recollected that the right 

hon. Gentleman had himself brought in 

a Registration Bill at the beginning of 
21 
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the Sess‘on, and had showed himself to 
be a perfect master of his subject, they 
would agree that they had a right to look 
on the right hon. Gentleman as an expert 
in Registration Law, and to require 
from him an explanation of the position 
of the Government. He (Sir J. Gorst) 
would not detain the Committee by 
reiterating what was said last night in 
reference to the obvious fact that if the 
Bill remained in its present shape there 
could be no Parish Councils until April, 
1895. There could not be a parish 
meeting nor an election of a Parochial 
Council until there was a_ Parish 
Register, and it was obvious that if this 
was the final proposal of the Government 
with reference to registration this Parish 
Register could not be formed until the 
Revising Barrisier sat in the Autumn of 
the present year. There was no au- 
thority to take the Parish Register out 
of the Parliamentary and Local Govern- 
ment Board lists, and, therefore, there 
could not be an incomplete and imperfect 
Parish Register until the Revising 
Barrister had sat at the end of the year 
1894. That was stated last night, and 
had not been denied. If it were now 
denied, one would be glad to know how 
the Register could be formed. He could 
not find in the Bill any provision for the 
formation of the Prrochial Register in 
the first instance. Under this clause the 
Revising Barrister would be able. more 
or less effectually, to pick out from the 
Parliamentary Register and the Local 
Government Register the persons who, 
in a particular parish by reason of double 
entry, were not entitled to the Parlia- 
mentary or County Council vote in that 
parish, but would be entitled to vote at 
parochial electors, but that presupposed 
that the person so put by the Revising 
Barrister on the Parish Register was 
entitled somewhere or other to the 
Parliamentary vote, and somewhere or 
other to the County Conneil vote. But 
persons who were on neither of those 
lists might be entitled to vote for the 
parish, and Sub-section 8 was the only 
provision in the Bill to enable such per- 
sons to get on the parochial electors’ list. 
That sub-section said— 

“(8.) Any person may claim for the purpose 
of having his name entered in the parochial 
electors’ list, and the law relating to claims to 
be entered in lists of voters shall apply.” 


Sir J. Gorst 
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Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
FowLer, Wolverhampton, E.): Nobody 
can be a parochial -elector who is not 
either a Local Government or a Parlia- 
mentary elector. 

Str J. GORST : Married women ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Certainly 
not. 

Sir J. GORST said, that if the right 
hon. Gentleman was prepared to say that 
there would be no person entitled to be a 
parochial elector who was not also 
entitled to be a Parliamentary elector or 
Lvcal Government elector, his objection 
would fall to the ground. He (Sir J. 
Gorst) should have thought it would have 
been a more reasonable thing to have 
thrown on the Overseer of the parish the 
duty of preparing the parish electors’ 
list. ‘There was to be such a list. There 
was no provision requiring the Overseers 
of the parish to make such a list or to 
meet objections, for it might be said that 
the Overseers had put persons amongst 
parish electors who were not qualified to 
be such. There was no provision for 
objection being taken to those persons, 
and no provision for their names being 
struck out by the Revising Barrister. 
He was speaking of the initial stage, and 
not of the mode in which the names 
were picked out afterwards by the 
Revising Barrister, or to the question of 
boundaries, and he maintained that there 
would be persons entitled under the Bill 
to be parish electors who would not be 
entitled otherwise to vote. He did not 
see any provision for enabling the names 
of these persons to be put on the 
Register. 

Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basing- 
stoke) said, that the present system of 
starring voters led to confusion. He 
understood from what the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for the Forest of 
Dean had said last night that if he had 
known what confusion it would have led 
to he never would have introduced the 
starring system. He (Mr. Jeffreys) 
knew a case in his own constituency 
where several electors who were starred 
in two places had lost their votes in 
each. It was well known that only the 
oceupiers had votes for the County 
Council, and therefore it was necessary 
that there should be some means of 
separating those who had qualifications 
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for Parliament and those who had 
qualifications for County Councils. He 
was glad to see that under the new 
clause the starring process was apparently 
to be done away. On the other hand, a 
new list altogether would have to be 
prepared. He supposed it would be 
difficult to put the voters for the District 
Councils on the County Voters’ List with 
a star to their names, and he imagined 
that unless a new list was prepared it 
would make confusion worse confounded. 
It was very difficult for any ordinary 
person to understand the mode in which 
the lists were now made up. An expert 
knew the difference between owners’ and 
occupiers’ votes, and in the future no 


doubt they would know those who had | 


a vote for the District Council and not 
for Parliament. It appeared to him that 


the most simple course would be to | 


prepare an entirely new Register, showing 
those who were entitled to the County 
Council and those entitled to District 
Council votes. He should he sorry to 
burden the ratepayers with the additional 
expense of a new list, but he should like 
to know what the preparation of such a 
list would cost. The Revising Barrister 
would not be paid more, but the actual 


printing would cost more, and the officials 
who separated the lists would have to be 
paid for their work. 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) said, he 
hoped that before they proceeded much fur- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman in charge of 


the Bill would see his way to deliver 
them from the fog in which they all ex- 
isted at the present time. He (Mr. 
Storey) had drawn attention to the matter 
on the 19th clause, and the right hon. 
Gentleman seemed to think that he rather 
exaggerated the position. He had 
instanced the difficulties of the lists, and 
the difficulties of the boundaries, and had 
not often spoken without having care- 
fully considered all the points that could 
arise later. Fearing that he might not 
be right himself, he had taken the pre- 
caution to consult the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for the Forest of Dean, than 
whom no one knew more on such matters. 
He (Mr. Storey) had found his views 
reinforced by the right hon. Baronet’s, 
and he now felt that the difficulty was 
one which it would require all the in- 
genuity of the Government and of the 
Committee to overcome. In dealing with 
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' the question of how best to secure the 
end in view, he had prepared a little 
synopsis of the lists and districts, At 
| the present time there were two Registers, 
,the Parliamentary Register and the 
_ County Council or Local Government 
Register, which in boroughs was the 
' Municipal Register, but there was for 
| practical purposes no Parish Register. 
| Parish lists were made out waen the 
| registration began by the Overseers, 
‘and a few copies were printed for 
| the purpose of being put on the Chureh- 
/ and chapel doors, and also for the Regis- 
| tration Courts. When these lists were 
settled by the Revising Barristers they 
were sent to the Clerks of the County 
Council and Town Clerks, who had to 
cut them up and transmogrify them 
altogether, in consequence of the variety 
of boundaries which existed in boroughs 
and in counties. He would put before 
the Committee the different cases that 
might arise. All the difficulty arose 
| because the boundaries were not conter- 
minous. Where a parish—and he would 
|eall this No, 1—was wholly within 
jone rural area or Urban Sanitary 
Authority, and one Parliamentary Divi- 
| sion, which occurred in very few cases, 
‘the work of making out the Register 
under the Bill would be comparatively 
/easy. There would be two lists to be 
| dealt with—the Parliamentary list con- 
|taining occupiers who were males, 40s. 
| freeholders, £5 copyholders, £10 free- 
| holders, and £50 leaseliolders, lodgers, 
and service voters ; and the Local Govern- 
ment list, which in the counties was the 
County Council List, and in the boroughs 
was the Municipal List, containing occu- 
piers who were males, and occupiers who 
were females not being married women. 
That was the law, and it was plain that 
not very much difficulty could arise. But 
take No. 2—where partly in one and 
partly in another sanitary district, but 
wholly in one Parliamentary Division, 
this was what had to be done by some- 
body; they must divide the Parlia- 
mentary Register, which he would call 
“A,” into two parts, and this was in 
many cases extremely difficult, for two 
reasons—first, because the owners were 
alphabetical, and had to be picked out 
and put in the different districts that 
would exist ; and, secondly, becausesome- 
times part of a street or road was in one 
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Division, and part in another, and it 
would require considerable labour to 
bring the parts into one. That was 
No. 2, but they had No. 3, where a 
parish was in one sanitary district, but 
in two, or it might be three, Parlia- 
mentary Divisions. Here they had to 
deal with Register “B”—the County 
Council List—and the two or three 
parts would have to be taken together 
in order to make up the Register. 
Then they came to the 4th class. Where 
a parish was in two sanitary districts and 
two Parliamentary divisions somebody 
would have to separate Register “ A” 
into two parts and Register “ B ” into 
two parts, and the work might be 
further complicated by the fact that the 
Parliamentary divisions were not always 
co-terminous with the boundaries of the 
County Councils. He would ask the 
right hon, Gentleman how he proposed, 
and how the Bill proposed, to proceed in 
this matter ? There was to be an election 
in April next. He ventured to suggest, 


as the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
the Forest of Dean had ventured to 
suggest, that it was impossible to hold 


the election in April at all, and he 
believed the right hon. Gentleman in 
charge of the Bill, on further considera- 
tion, would incline to the same opinion. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: It will, 
perhaps, save time if I deal with the 
actual facts of the case. This Bill was 
drawn in March, 1893. It contemplated 
receiving the Royal Assent not later 
than August, 1893; so that a period of 
eight or nine months would have elapsed 
between the time of its passing and the 
time of its coming into operation. Now 
the state of facts is altered altogether. 
We are in January, 1894, and we have 
not yet reached the clause dealing with 
the appointed day. The hon. Gentle- 
man, of course, knows perfectly well 
that the Government have no intention 
now, whatever was the case when the 
Bill was drawn, of proposing an election 
under it in April next. 

Mr. STOREY said, his right hon. 
Friend had exactly anticipated what he 
was going tosay. Nobody blamed his 
right hon. Friend for the circumstances 
in which they found themselves, because 
the Bill was drawn, as all other Bills were 
drawn, in the expectation that it would 
become law somewhere about June or 
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July. If the Bill had become law at 
that time there would have been ample 
time for all the necessary changes to be 
made. The blame was not in them, but 
in their stars, and in the unfortunate 
circumstances of the time. He assumed 
now that it was agreed on all hands that 
these elections should not take place, 
and could not take place, in April, and he 
was glad of it. Now, then, how were 
they to proceed ? When was the elec- 
tion to be? The initial difficulty lay in 
the fact that they had no Parish Register 
at all. He did not think hon. Members 
who were not much interested in registra- 
tion, or who had not had the misfortune 
for years to be mixed up with its practical 
operation, realised what this meant. In 
an ordinary parish the Overseer might 
have a list for his own purposes, but 
he would not have much more than that. 
He did not go to the expense of 
getting a number of Registers printed, 
for they had never been needed. 
In the event of a parish election 
they would want not only the Registers 
for the polling booths, but they would 
naturally want printed Registers for the 
candidates and their friends for canvass- 
ing purposes. Under the circumstances, 
owing to the practical difficulties in the 
way of preparing the Register, the con- 
clusion he had come to was that there 
could not be either elections of Parish 
Councils or District Councils under this 
Bill, under the new conditions, until the 
new Register had been completed. How 
would an election be in Sunderland ? 
The Town Clerk had received the parish 
lists from all the parishes in Sunderland, 
He had cut them up into the different 
wards of the town which were not 
parishes. The Clerk of the County 
Council had received all the parish lists 
from all the parishes in the Administra- 
tive County, and he had cut them up also 
into two classes. The Town Clerk of 
Sunderland had treated the voters in one 
way for Parliamentary purposes, and in 
another way for municipal purposes, and 
the County Clerk had arranged them for 
Parliamentary and County Council pur- 
poses. Now it was evident that as there 
were only eight Parliamentary divisions 
in the County of Durham, and 72 County 
Council divisions, it was impossible for 
the Registers to tally. What could be 
done if they decided not to wait for a 
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new Register ? 
done. 


but in Durham the County Clerk was very 
economical, and did not print more 


Registers than were needful, and it would | 
/was not much which could be “easily 


be difficult to supply the candidates. 
But supposing there were 
copies, the unfortunate candidates would 
have to pick out the names all over the 
Register in order to make parish lists for 
themselves. They might have an elec- 
tion earlier if the Town Council and 
County Council consented, through their 
clerks, to reform their Registers into 
Divisional Registers on the basis of 
Parish Registers, which would be a very 
costly process. He thought, therefore, 
that they might put away the notion of 
having Parish or District Council elec- 
tions until the new Register had been 
completed. 


An hon, MEMBER : 
terrible. 

Mr. STOREY said, that terrible things 
had to be endured in this question. 
villagers in our rural districts had waited 


many years to get these Parish Couucils, 
and if they had to wait another year they 


must just consent to do so. Another 
point he had not mentioned was that the 
married womeu who were to be entitled 
to be on the Register under the new 
order of things would have to be put 
upon the Register by some person. 
whom? He would not trust the Over- 
seers with this duty, and therefore what 
they would have to do would be to hold 


a solemn inquest over the women by the | 


Revising Barrister. They would have 
to summon the Revising Barristers all 
over the country to determine how many 
married women were to be placed upon 
the Register. All these considerations 
tended to convince him that they must 
dismiss the notion not only of an election 
in April next, but of an election at any 
time 
present Registers. These 
ceased to take effect for municipal pur- 
poses ou November 1, 1894, and for 
Parliamentary purposes on January 1, 
1895. Accordingly, unless the Govern- 


sufficient | 
present time. 


That would be | ,. 
time. 


-and parishes and the grouping together 
The | 
| with the people in the locality. 





By | 


| as 


during the continuance of the | 
Registers | 
conclusion be had arrived at was that in 
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Three things could be | intended to add to his triumphs by carry- 
First of all, the candidates could | ing a Registration Bill this year 

buy from the County Council the parts | 
of the Register relating to their divisions, | 


An hon. Member: He can do that 
easily enough ! 

Mr. STOREY: His experience of 
hon. Members opposite was that there 


done” in the House of Commons at the 
No doubt the Govern- 
ment might attempt it; but, for his own 


part, he thought it was impossible for the 
| elections 


to take place earlier than 
January 1, 1895, though it was a hard 
thing for him to have to say it. There- 
fore, he thought the wisest and most 
prudent course for the Committee would 


‘be to insert, with regard to the District 


Authorities which already existed either 
as Urban Authorities or Rural Sanitary 
Authorities, a new clause keeping them 
in power until the date of the new elec- 
tions in January next, the Parish Coun- 
cil election taking place at the same 
The re-arrangement of boundaries 


of parishes and districts must be carried 
out after full consideration and in concert 
That 
would necessarilv involve many meetings 
and a considerable expenditure of time. 
He had always thought that it would 
have been well if all these questions had 
been arranged before the introduction of 
the Bill. The new boundaries would 
then have been in perfect order, the new 
districts would have been perfectly 
formed, the new lists would have cor- 
responded with the districts, and have 
been at the full command of those who 
needed them. In this way only could 
this important measure come into 
operation with the best effect. Now, 
always, he spoke as a warm 
friend of this Bill, and as one extremely 


/anxious that it should be brought into 
) operation. 


The Amendment before the 
Committee was extremely techuical, and 
he did not mind confessing that it was 
2 o'clock that morning before he 
realised everything it meaut. But the 


the future it would in every particular 
meet the difficulties that would arise, 


| He should therefore vote for it, but at 


ment were prepared to go to the enor- | the same time he should take care to 


mons expense of making a temporary 
Register, or unless his right bon. Friend 


place it before the County Council Clerk 


| and the Town Clerks in his neighbour- 
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hood, so as to ascertain before the Report 
stage whether it gave all the particulars 
that were necessary. He thought that 
when this matter was finally settled they 
might somehow or other put an end to 
the ridiculous system of “starring.” At , 
present a star on a Register meant | 
either that the man conld not vote there 
because lie was on the list to vote some- 
where else, or else that he was on the 
list for local and not for Parliamentary | 
purposes. It was inconvenient that | 
there should be one sign to indicate two | 
such different things. ‘Tf this Bill passed, 
however, there would be a third star for 
another purpose. He should have thought 
that the only way of getting over the 
difficulties that existed would have been | 
to drop the star altogether and to put a 
simple L for local or P for Parliamentary 
and some other letter for the third pur- | 
pose. He knew it was extremely dis- 
orderly, but he could not avoid taking 


this opportunity of saying that all these 
difficulties and stupidities arose simply 
because the House would not have the 
good sense to put an end to all these 
differential powers, and to give a vote to 


every man. 
*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: My hon. 
Friend has concluded his very able speech 
by suggesting a very large addition to 
this Bili in the shape of an alteration of | 
the Registration Law, and of the abolition 
of the practice of “starring.” He says 
that the only remedy is to have one 
Register for all purposes. I do not con- 
trovert that position. I think that is an 
ideal at which every registration reformer 
should aim, but it is not an ideal which | 
I can promise the Committee will be | 
attempted to be attained by means of 
this Bill. I think that the difficulties of 
the Bill would be very much increased if , 
we attempted to make such an addition | 
to its provisions. There seems to be some | 
little confusion as regards two distinct | 
parts of the Bill—namely, its temporary 
provisions and its registration provisions 
as to the future. The present Amendment | 
deals, not with anything temporary or | 
with any of the great difficulties which my 
hon. Friend (Mr. Storey) has pointed out | 
as likely to arise in the course of the 
present year, but with all future regis- | 
trations after the passing of the Act. I | 
am very much encouraged to find that in 
the opinion of my hon. Friend the ex- | 
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‘clusion as we have on the subject, 


|altered state of things. 
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perts who advise the Government—and 
I know none who are more competent to 
deal with this question than they are— 
have arrived at a wise and correct solu- 
tion of the difficulties. My right 
hon. Friend the Member for the 
Forest of Dean (Sir C. Dilke) said 


‘last night that our proposals would 


very much increase “starring.” Well, 
that was a statement that rather aston- 
ished me, but as I do not pretend to be 
an expert on the question I did not con- 
| tradict my right hon. Friend. Since last 


/night I have had the opportunity of 


consulting the experts who understand 
the question, and I find they are unable 
to agree with my right hon. Friend. 
They say, on the contrary, that the effect 
of this Amendment will be a large de- 
crease of “ starring” in the future. [An 
hon. Memper: Why?] Because the 
pames will not be starred, but will be 
taken out and put on a third list. I will 


not, however, go into the question at the 


present time. As far as the Government 
are concerned, they must be guided in a 
technical matter of that sort by their 
advisers. We are of opinion that this 
Amendment will carry out the necessary 


alterations in the law, and I am glad to 


hear that so good an authority as my 
hon. Friend the Member for Sunderland 
has arrived at practically the same con- 
as far 
as the future law is concerned. The 
question, however, on which so much 
interest has been aroused, is how this 


| Bill is to be brought into force in the 


first instance ? I have already said that 
the Government did not contemplate 
bringing the Bill into force until a 
registration had intervened. They con- 
templated the passage of the Bill in 
time to effect the registration of the new 
voters in the Autumn of last year, 
‘although the measure would not have 
come into force until April in this 
year. We have now to deal with an 
Of course, it 
would have been idle for the Government 
to have entertained the consideration of 


‘the transitory provisions of the Bill 


until we had some reasonable anticipa- 


‘tion in our own minds as to the day on 


which it would pass. Therefore, the 
transitory provisions have been placed in 
|the last part of the Bill, as were the 
transitory provisions of the Local Go- 
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vernment Act of 1888. My hon. Friend 
says it is impossible to bring the Bill 
into force on the present Register. I do 
aot for a moment say that he has in any 


way exaggerated the difficulties—which | 


I have foreseen—of such a proceeding, 
although on one or two points he is in- 
accurate. By law, in the rural districts 
the Parliamentary Register has to be 
kept in each parish, and each parish is 
entitled to have a copy of its own Par- 
liamentary Register. 

Mr. STOREY: I am aware of that 
fact, but practically it will be necessary 
to have a number of Registers. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Yes, but I am 
told that the rule in the counties is to 
bind up the Parish Registers, and take 
them as the County Register. Many of 
the difficulties my hon. Friend referred 
to apply to boroughs, but not to the rural 
districts. Well, the question which the 
Committee has to face is whether they 
mean to make temporary arrangements 


fer bringing this Bill into force this year, | 


or whether they prefer to let it stand over 
until the next election. We shall en- 
deavour to submit to the Committee a 
temporary scheme. It will be necessarily 
defective I admit, and it may possibly 
involve some little additional expense, 
but certainlyI shall not be disposed, and 
I am sure my right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. 


Harcourt) would be very indisposed, to. 
look at any proposal for a special regis- | 
tration for the purpose of bringing the | 
That would | 
involve a large expense to the County | 


Act into force this year. 


Authorities on the one hand, and to the 
Imperial Exchequer on the other. 
the Committee has to bear in mind is 
this—that the parochial elector must be 


on the Parliamentary Register or on the | 


Local Government Register. At the 
present time women who are married 
are disqualified from being placed on the 
Local Government Register, and we 
propose to remove that disqualification in 
this Bill. Again, owners of property on 
the Parliamentary Register are pre- 


vented from voting in respect of more | 
than one property in the same Parlia- 


mentary division. The two difficulties, 


therefore, that you have to confront are | 
that you must make provision for those | 


owners who are starred being placed on 
the Register in respect of all the parishes 


What | 
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in which they are entitled to vote, and 

| that you must deal with the married 
|} women. In the towns, and where Poor 
| Law Unions are divided into wards, you 
will also have to apportion the electors 
| on the Register to each division. I am 
, anxious to see whether this Bill can be 
brought into operation this year—that is 
to say, whether we can make such an 
| arrangement as will meet these cases. If 
| we cannot, of course, as my hon. Friend 
the Member for Sunderland has pointed 
;out, the Bill cannot be brought into 
| force uutil the Register of next year is 
j available. The “appointed day” will 
| not be the 15th of April; the Govern- 
| ment have no intention of proposing that. 
| We are at this moment considering, how- 
ever, whether we cannot submit a tem- 
porary scheme, and if we can submit it we 
will do so. If not, that which had been 
pointed out by my hon. Friend is inevit- 
able. The Amendment now before the 
Committee deals with the question of 
permanent registration, and I have heard 
nothing to convince me that the scheme 
which the advisers of the Government 
have prepared for adapting the existing 
Law of Registration to the altered 
state of circumstances that will be in- 
volved by the provisions of this 
Bill is defective. I shall ask the Com- 
mittee to accept this Amendment as it 
stands, and I will endeavour before we 
reach Clause 62 to make some further 
statement. It is only within the last 72 
hours that the Government have been 
able to form a clear opinion as to the 
passing of this Bill, and now that we 
have formed a distinct opinion that the 
measure will receive the Royal Assent in 
the present Session, we are better able 
to balance the two evils of postponing 
the operations of the Bill till next year, 
or allowing the first election to take 
place under conditions that might be pro- 
vided for by Order in Council or in some 
‘other way. These questions are re- 
ceiving the careful attention of my hon. 
and learned Friend the Solicitor General 
(Sir J. Rigby), and before we reach 
Clause 62 I hope to submit to the Com- 
mittee our decision one way or the 
other. 

Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) said, he must congratu- 
late the Committee on having made con- 

siderable progress in knowledge with 


\ 


| 
| 
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regard to the views of the Government 
on this matter. 


Local Government 


Amendment only appeared on the Paper 
yesterday morning, moved it without a 
single word of explanation, and seemed to 
think that the matter could be disposed 
of without a single word of Debate. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Certainly | 
not. 


Sir C. W. DILKE said that, at all 
events, when the question was raised on 
earlier clauses his right hon. Friend had 
complained that this was done without 
notice. Nobody could have had the 
smallest notion till now what was the 
plan the Government had in their minds 
for dealing with the question. He was 
glad that the Government were trying 
to devise temporary provisions for bring- 
ing the Act into force. His right hon. 
Friend said that the Government did not 
propose that the 15th of April should be the 
“appointed day.” ‘There should be no 
particular day appointed, but it should be 
left to the Councils to select their own | 
day. The 15th of April had beeu men- 
tioned merely because it was the latest 
date fixed by law for the elections of 
Local Boards, and it was also about the 
date of the Board of Guardian elections. 
As the Bill stood at present, the earliest 
possible day for the elections would be the 
15th of April, 1895, but unless all the 
County Councils completed the whole of 
their arrangements under the Act for 
every parish before July of the present 
year, the 15th of April, 1896, would be 
theearliest date fortheelections. Hisright 
hon. Friend admitted that the question 
of temporary arrangements was very 
difficult, and no doubt he contemplated 
some provision for bringing the Registers | 
into force for one year without the in- 
tervention of the Revising Barrister. 
He (Sir C. Dilke) was not inclined in all 
cases to trust Local Authorities with the 
preparation of the lists without any re- 
vision. The Government proposal would 
have to be discussed when it was made, 
and no doubt it would be a choice of 
evils—either a long postponement of the 
date of the elections or a tax Register. | 
He would not speak of wilful corruption 
or fraud, although there was such a thing | 
in connection with the preparation of 
the Registers, but, looking at the terrible | 


Sir C. W. Dilke 
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carelessness of Local Authorities in many 
cases, he could not think it would be 
safe to trust the whole preparation of the 
Registers for the first election, which 


| would be the most.important one, to 
their hands. 


One of the great difficul- 


ties to be overcome would be the pick- 
ing out of electors from the general list, 


and assorting them into wards, an opera- 


which mistakes sometimes 
which disfranchised whole 
parishes. In many districts there would 
be three sets of wards to deal with—one 
for Parliameutary voters, one for Sani- 
tary Authorities, aud the third for Poor 
Law Guardians. When the new wards 
had been created there would have to be 
some authority charged with the duty of 
picking out the service and lodger voters, 
and making a new Register. The Lon- 
don freeholders would also have to be 
dealt with. Those who voted for the 
hou. Baronet opposite (Sir R. Temple) 
would have to be taken out of the 
Surrey Registers and sprinkled over all 
the parishes in South London. In the 
same way thousands of voters would have 
to be taken out of the Ealing Divi- 
sion and registered for parishes in West 
London and from the Tottenham Division, 
and sorted over the North London 
parishes. He was sure that the Com- 
mittee would never trust such a power to 
any Local Authority without a revision. 
If the Government wished to do this he 
was certain that they must make up 
their minds at once that a fresh revision 
should take place. In 1888 a special 
County Electors’ Registration Bill pre-* 
ceded the passing of the Local Govern- 
ment Bill, and either a similar measure 
would have to be passed now, or special 


tion in 


'clanses would have to be put into this 


The cases of boundaries and wurds 
an enormous number of 
separate classes of difficulties. The 
particular Amendment before the Com- 
mittee met not the temporary difficulty 
but the permanent difficulty of registra- 
tion. His right hon. Friend said that the 
Amendment would not lead to an increase 
of “starring,” but its first two lines 
showed that it would do so. <A friend of 
his had no fewer than 12 parochial free- 
hold qualifications in the division he re- 
presented. At present he was struck off 
the Register altogether, but under the 
Bill he would be entitled to be on the 


Bill. 
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Register 12 times, and would be starred 
11 times. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: No; he will 
be put in list No, 3. 

Sir C. W. DILKE said, the right hon. 
Member for Cambridge University (Sir 
J. Gorst) had been informed some time 
ago that parochial electors must be 
either Parliamentary or County Council 
electors, but the words of the Amend- 
ment distinctly pointed to the existence 
of a class of persons who were no doubt 
potential Parliamentary electors, but 
were not actually Parliamentary electors, 
and they would form a division by them- 
selves. He might remark, in passing, that 
it was rather curious that the Liberal 
Party, which was pledged to “ OQne Man 
One Vote,” must incur all these diffi- 
culties in order to make a_ fresh 
Register for these non-resident free- 
holders whom they had promised next 
year to knock off the Register. 
He would only say that an enormous 
complication was introduced by having 
a wholly different Register for urban and 
for rural districts, for county purposes, 
and for parochial purposes. The second 


paragraph of the Amendment ran— 


“ Where in that portion of the Parliamentary 
Register of electors which relates to a parish a 
person is entitled to vote in a polling district 
other than the district comprising the parish, 
such person shall be entitled to vote as a paro- 
chial elector for that parish, and in addition to 
an asterisk there shall be placed against his 
name &@ number consecutive with the other 
numbers in the list.” 

Let the Committee consider the practical 
difficulty of even that suggestion. The 
result of the arrangement would be that, 
although printed on the Register as 
entitled to vote in parish B, a large 
number of persons would have to vote in 
parish B for parochial purposes and in 
parish A in every Parliamentary election. 
These persous would be printed on the 
Register as entitled to vote at B, but as 
a matter of fact they would have to vote 
at A for Parliamentary purposes. These 
were practical difficulties in the way of 
carrying the Bill into operation. His 
hon, Friend the Member for Sunderland 
had said it would be possible to dis- 
tinguish the different votes by letters 
rather than by stars. He believed the 
same difficulty would ‘exist with re- 
gard to letters. There would be the 
same risk of disfranchisement in hundreds 
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of cases owing to the carelessness of the 
Local Authorities. Hundreds of persons 
were already disfranchised by stars 
being placed against their names, and 
this clause would increase’ that disfran- 
chising process. The system of starring 
and lettering was, in fact, a fertile source 
of confusion. ‘The real difficulty which 
the Government would have to face with 
regard to putting the Bill immediately 
into force, was that the County Councils 
had under the Bill a great many things 
todo. They had to bring all the wards 
together, uew parishes would be created, 
and how was the Act to take effect until 
the counties had had time to perform 
these and other duties laid upon them ? 
*Mr. W. LONG (Liverpool, West 
Derby) said, that if they were not all 
feeling the calm which had settled down 
upon the discussions the Opposition 
would be only human if they pressed 
home the extraordinary position in which 
the Government found themselves placed 
—a position which the Opposition had 
frequently indicated in the course of the 
Debates. After what had occurred he 
did not want to make too much out of 
the difficulty, but they had been grinding 
very hard at the Bill for weeks, and now 
for the first time the Government con- 
fessed that a temporary arrangement was 
necessary, subject to none of the checks 
upon which Parliament had hitherto in- 
sisted, in order to enable a new Parlia- 
mentary list to be prepared. ‘The result, 
of course, would be that the Bill could 
not possibly come into operation for 
many months to come. As he had said, 
he did not want to make any Party or 
political capital out of this most remark- 
able situation; but he would just say 
that had the Government taken advan- 
tage of the opportunities afforded by the 
Opposition and by right hon. and hon. 
Gentlemen opposite during the discus- 
sion of previous clauses, and realised, what 
had become patent to many of them, that 
there were practical difficulties in the way 
of bringing the Bill into force so soon, 
they would have saved more than one 
Debate and a considerable amount of time. 
Every word said by the hon. Member for 
Sunderland and by the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for the Forest of 
Dean as tothe urban districts applied 
with double force to the rural districts. 
In those districts there were a great many 
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people who did not vote in the district 
in which they were qualified as owners. 
Therefore, qualification might be in some 
out-of-the-way parish, which was difficult 
of access, and the practice had been to put 
those voters on the Register of some 


place or area in which it was more con- | 


venient to them to vote owing to the 
better train accommodation. Under the 
proposal of the Government all these 
voters would have to be extracted from 
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| Barristers. His advice was, however, 
| that the Government should prepare a 
| separate Bill embodying this temporary 
| arrangement. It need not contain more 
| than three or four clauses, and although 
| he had not had any opportunity of con- 
sulting the Leaders of the Party with 
| which he acted, there was no reason why 
‘such a Bill should be of a contentious 
} character, and if the difficulty were met 
| in that way he was sure there would be 


those places, and it would be almost im- | no desire to offer any factious opposition, 
possible therefore for the Register to be |The Government even now hardly seemed 
properly prepared. The right hon.| to realise some of the difficulties with 
Gentleman had said that the same diffi-| which they were face to face. It would 
culties had confronted the Conservative | be impossible for them to fix a time in 
Government in 1888, and that they had | which the Bill should come into opera- 


been met by putting some transitory 
clauses into the Local Government Bill 
of that year. But these clauses were 
totally different in character and object 
to the clauses it was proposed to put into 
this Bill. The difficulties with regard 
to areas and Registers were met in 1888 
bya Bill appointing a Royal Commission 
to deal with areas, and by the County 
Electorate Act. On the matter of areas, 
he would say that it would also be im- 
possible to consult the wishes of the 


people themselves in the various | 
localities in the time at their dis- | 
posal, if the Bill was to come) 


into force at the earliest before 1895. 
The President of the Local Government 
Board said it was originally intended that 
the Bill should be considered in the early 
part of 1893, but no one except the Go- 
vernment was to blame that the Bill was 
not taken at that time. The Opposition 
invited the Government to alter their pro- 
gramme and to consider the Bill early in 
the year, but they refused. Their scheme 
had now gone astray, and they appealed 
to the Opposition to assist them in setting 


it straight by agreeing to a temporary | 


arrangement. If they adopted that 
arrangement, the Government would have 
to make up their minds to spend money ; 


they would have to put their hands into | 
other people’s pockets, and he was sure | 
they would find those pockets particularly | 


empty just now. But when people 


wanted luxuries they must be prepared | 
to spend money ; and as it was said that | 


the country was hungering for a Parish 
Councils Bill, the only thing that could 
be done was to make a temporary provi- 
sion and have a special list of Revising 


Mr. W. Long 


tion. The Opposition had no desire to 
| take advantage of the opportunity which 
the Government had given them of ex- 
| posing the nakedness of the land into 
which the Government had invited the 
| people to enter ; but they did feel that it 
| was a mere waste of time to consider the 
| provisions of a measure until there was 
/a reasonable prospect of its coming into 
| force at an early date. 
CotoneL HUGHES (Woolwich) said, 
| the proposal before the Committee was a 
new Registration Bill, very complex and 
difficult to understand. It was also an En- 
franchisement Bill, because it enabled 
the 40s. freeholders of the counties to 
vote for parochial purposes, a privilege 
which they had never enjoyed before. 
He did not know whether the Liberal 
Government had that intention in intro- 
ducing these proposals, but undoubtedly 
the proposals would have that effect. In 
| his own constituency some of the county 
voters would be starred to vote in Green- 
| wich for Parliamentary purposes, and in 
Woolwich, where their property was 
situate, for municipal purposes. Wool- 
wich was not yet divided into wards, and 
that division would have to be made 
under an Order of the Local Government 
Board. It was impossible, therefore, 
that everything could be in working 
order for an election before 1895, and 
that brought him to the puzzling inquiry, 
| why they were sitting there at this time 
in order to pass an Act which would not 
come into operation until 1895? He 
concurred in the suggestion that the 
| question of registration should be dealt 
| with in a separate Bill, because he could 
‘not conceive how a temporary provision 
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would meet the case. With regard to 
the introduction of the 40s. freeholders | 
of counties 

THe CHAIRMAN: Order, 
This is not an enfranchising clause. 
is merely a registration provision. 


order ! 


It 


Coronet HUGHES said, the sub- | 


section which he referred to was one 
which said that county freeholders might 
vote for municipal purposes. If county 
freeholders: got municipal votes, why 
should not married women, who were 
freeholders, have Parliamentary and 
municipal votes also ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I have pointed 
out to the hon. Gentleman that this is 
a registration provision, It has nothing 
to do with the franchise, beyond the!pur- 
poses of registration. 

CotoneL HUGHES said that, to his 
mind, Sub-section 2 providing that 
county freeholders might vote for muni- 
cipal purposes gave freeholders an 
additional vote. But he would not pur- 
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imposed by the first Parish Councils* 
He did not think that any Party would 
consent to such an injustice, especially 
after consenting to the anomaly of allow- 
ing freeholders a voice in the elections 
of Parish Councils. The hon. Member 
for West Derby seemed to think it would 
be easy to set the matter right by a 
separate Bill—— 

Mr. W. LONG: I did not say it 
would be easy. I think it would be 
a very difficult matter ; but I prefer a 
separate Bill as the mode of dealing 
with it. 

THe CHAIRMAN : I must say that, 
while the hon. Member for West Derby 
was justified under the circumstances in 
answering the Minister, this matter can- 
not go further, as it has nothing to do 
with the Amendment before the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. H. HOBHOUSE said, that in 
consequence of the ruling of the Chair- 
man he would conclude his observations. 





sue the matter further. 

Mr. H. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.) 
said, he considered that nothing would 
be gained by a postponement of this 


Amendment, which he thought was a) 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said, the 
mere fact that this Amendment was 
| required was a strange commentary upon 
| the careless way in which the Bill had 
been drawn. They had the further fact 


fair way of meeting the difficulties of | that it would not now be possible to have 


the case. The dilemma in which they | the elections before 1895, or indeed 
were placed had been clear to many of | perhaps not before 1896, for, as the 
them for weeks. It was now clear,on, hon. Member for Sunderland had 
the admission of the President of the | pointed out, this additional difficulty 
Local Government Board, that if they | might arise—that while some of the 
did not put off the elections until next | County Councils might get through the 
year they must have a Register compiled | work in 1895, others might not get through 
in a temporary and, as he said, an imper- | it till 1896, with the result that in some 
fect manner, the Overseers acting without parts of the country there would be 
control or revision. Such a proceeding Parish Councils in 1895, but not in other 
would be satisfactory to no one, and | parts till 1896. The Government had 


thousands of men in the country districts 
would be left off the Register for the 
first elections to the new Councils. 
Surely, everyone must realise that great 
injustice would be done to these men if 
they were left off the Register for the 
first elections. The first elections of the 
Parish Councils would be most important, 
and yet, according to these proposals of 
the Government, thousands of owners 
and occupiers who had a substantial 
interest in different parishes, some of them 
owning all the land in a parish, would 
have no voice in the first elections for 
some of the parishes, and through the 
adoption of the adoptive Acts might 
have to submit for years to the taxation 


no right whatever to spring such Amend- 
ments upon the Committee suddenly. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that all 
he had stated was that he would consider 
whether it would be possible to make a 
proposition. He never made any sug- 
gestion whatever. There must be some 
transitory provision now, whether the 
clause was passed or not. 

Mr. HANBURY said, his point was 
that if they were to have transitory pro- 
visions they ought to know them at 
once. He agreed with the objection 
which had been made to their being 
brought into this Bill at all ; they ought 
to be in a separate Bill ; but, at any rate, 
the Committee had a perfect right to 
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insist that they should not be sprung 
upon them suddenly at the last moment. 


Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basing- | 
stoke) said, the right hon. Gentleman | 


had forgotten to answer his question as 
to why there should not be a Parish 


Register by itself? [Mr. H. H. FowLer: | 


The cost.] At the present moment they 
had a Parliamentary Register and a 
County Council Register, and now they 
were to have a third Register made up 
of the two, with the addition of married 
women, and he held that unless this was 
done by a separate Register it would be 


a very complicated affair, and difficult to | 


understand. Undoubtedly it would cost 
a little more, but this was not entirely a 
question of cost ? 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) said, the 
hon. Member for Preston had misrepre- 
sented the view he had taken. He was 
clearly of opinion that it would be easy to 
advance the period, and make the Parlia- 
mentary Register come into force on the 


Ist of November, in the same way as the | 
Municipal and County Council Register, | 


and in that case the elections could take 
place beforethis yearended. Then :f,inad- 
dition to that, the present District Councils 
—Local Boards, Rural Sanitary Authori- 
ties, and Guardians—were continued by 
a clause until the new elections took 
place, much of the difficulty would be in 
that way obviated. 

Mr. GODSON (Kidderminster) put it 
to the Government whether the com- 
paratively small sum of money necessary 
for the purpose of preparing Parish 
Registers would not be willingly granted 
by all Parties in the House ? 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, he could not see that the 
preparation of separate parish lists of 
400 or 500 people would be a very 
expensive matter. One copy would 
suffice, and candidates could easily get 
copies printed at their own cost. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: | think it 
would be a very expensive thing, and 
nothing would be gained by it. When 
the registration is properly carried out, 
the parish lists in subsequent years will 
be as simple a matter as possible. 

Mr. W. LONG said, he felt bound to 
remark that if any proposals of the kind 
suggested by the Member for Sunderland 
were going to be carried out by the 
Government, they would practically in- 
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| volve two more Acts of Parliament, and 
a departure from established practice. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
| added to the Bill. 


Clause 32 (Supplemental provisions as 
| to parish meetings). 


| *Mr. J. CARVELL WILLIAMS 
| (Notts, Mansfield) moved— 

In page 19, line 28, at end, to insert,—* (2.) 
Not less than seven days’ notice of a parish 
| meeting shall be given, and the notice thereof 
shall be affixed to every place of worship, and 
to every post office, in the parish.” 
He said that the Bill made no provision 
for notices of parish meetings, and 
though the President of the Local 
Government Board proposed to extend 
Clause 38 so as to include them, he also 
proposed to adopt the existing law re- 
lating to notices of Vestry meetings. 
That law was objectionable on two 
grounds. First, it required only three 
clear days’ notice of a meeting, and that 
would be too short for preparation for a 
parish meeting; especially in a large 
parish. He therefore proposed that there 
should be not less than seven days’ notice. 
Next, whereas notices relating to the 
registration of electors had to be affixed 
to all places of worship, the law required 
only that notices of Vestry meetings 
should be affixed to the doors of the 
parish church and district churches. The 
theory, no doubt, was that everybody 
went to their parish church, which was 
now notoriously not the case. It was also 
the fact that large numbers of people, 
unhappily, refrained from attending 
any place of worship. There were also 
others who never looked at public 
notices at such places ; and in some cases 
the notices were inaccessible during the 
week. He proposed to assimilate the 
law to that relating to registration 
notices ; so as to include all places of 
worship, and to add some public place 
which was generally resorted to.- ‘There 
was no doubt a difficulty in finding such 
a place in country parishes ; the poorhouse 
being too far off, there being no police 
station, and the schools being frequented 
only by children. Therefore, he sug- 
gested the Post Office, which was, perhaps, 
the most frequented place in a village ; 
but subject, of course, to such regulations 
;as would prevent inconvenience to the 
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Postal Service. If his proposals were 
adopted he should propose an Amend- 
ment on Clause 38, which would make the 
law uniform in regard to both parish 
meetings and County Council notices. 
He begged to move the Amendment. 


Amendmeut proposed, 

In page 19, line 28, at end to insert—“ (2.) 
Not less than seven days’ notice of a parish 
meeting shall be given, and the notice thereof 
shall be affixed to every place of worship, and 
to every Post Office in the parish.”—(Mr. 
Carvell Williams.) 


Question proposed, “That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he rather 
thought this was an attempt—no doubt 
made unwittingly — to forestall the 
discussion of Clause 38, which was 
the clause that dealt with these notices. 
This Amendment was, therefore, he 
thought, out of Order in the present 
clause. 
*THE That 


CHAIRMAN : point 


escaped my notice for the moment. I 
think this Amendment is out of Order 
in the present clause. 

Mr.CARVELL WILLIAMS : Clause 
38 relates only to District Council notices, 


and not at all to parish meetings. 

Tur CHAIRMAN : It refers to notices 
given by the Parish Council. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, perhaps 
he mightsave the time of the Committee 
if he replied to the hon. Member at once. 
The Government did not propose to accept 
the Amendment, and they said that on 
Clause 38 the point was raised. It was 
perfectly true that, technically, Clause 38 
did not refer to parish meetings, but if the 
hon. Member would look at his (Mr. 
Fowler’s’ Amendment he would see that 
the notice was extended to a parish 
meeting. What they proposed was that 
they should add to the clause, when the 
time came, words to the effect that this 
notice should be posted in a conspicuous 
place in the parish, or in such other 
manner as the Parish Council or 
persons convening the meeting might 
desire. That appeared to the Govern- 
ment to leave the matter to the Local 
Authority. 

Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS: That 
partly meets my point, but not wholly. 
The right hon, Gentleman has not said 
whether he is prepared to assimilate the 
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law regarding notices under this Bill to 
the law relating to registration notices, 
which have to be posted on all places of 
worship. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I will state my 
views on Clause 38. It is clearly out of 
Order here. 

Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS said, on 
that understanding he would withdraw his 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Mr. HANBURY moved— 


In page 19, line 33, toleave out the words “In 
a parish not having a Parish Council.” 
He said, he moved this Amendment for 
two reasons. One was to simplify the 
Bill, and the other was to give the people 
in the parishes more control over the 
parish meeting than they had at present. 
Under Sub-section 3 of this clause, unless 
by going through a complicated set of 
arrangements, nobody had the power to 
call a parish meeting together but the 
Chairman of the Parish Council or any 
two Parish Councillors. He thought 
the constituents of these Councillors 
ought to have the right of calling a 
parish meeting and controlling them from 
week to week, or even from day to day 
if they liked. Unless, however, they 
went through the arrangement suggested 
in Sub-section 4, they had no power to 
call a parish meeting and keep their own 
Councillors in check during their year of 
office. Therefore, he suggested that 
either the Chairman of the Parish Coun- 
cil, or two Parish Councillors, or the 
Chairman of the Parish Meeting, or any 
six parochial electors, should have power 
to summon a parish meeting without 
going through any other formality. 
They had the same power with regard to 
the Vestry. He thought the Liberal 
Party would find in the country that 
great complaints were arising as to the 
Bill, instead of conferring power on the 
people, really taking it out of their hands 
and placing men over them as to whom 
they would have no control. It was, 
therefore, to the interest of the Govern- 
ment and the Liberal Party to accept 
this suggestion. It was all very well to 
say the parish might meet and discuss 
the conduct of their representatives, as 
in the case of Members of Parliament, 
but in a good many villages there was 
no place where they could meet. It was 
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only when they met officially as the 
parish meeting that they had the right 
to the schoolroom or place of public meet- 
ing. He thought that the complicated 
procedure proposed in Sub-section 4 was 
unnecessary and undesirable, and might 
lead to a deal of confusion. For instance, 


take one-tenth of the parochial electors. | 


Did it mean those actually. on the Regis- 
ter? There might be doubt as to what 
constituted one-tenth. Then they were 
to “request.” Was that to be ver- 
bal or written? There were other 
matters which might lead to difficulties, 
and he contended that the sub-section 
might with advantage be omitted. He 
begged to move the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 19, line 33, to leave out “In a parish 
not having a Parish Council."—( Wr. /fan- 
bury.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words 


proposed to be left out stand part of the | 


Clause.” 


Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) said, that | 


in a town the Mayor, upon the requisi- 
tion of a reasonable number of electors, 
might at any time summon a 
meeting. He thought the simplest plan 
would have been to leave that power 
with the Chairman of the Parish Coun- 
cil, and the Chairman of the Parish 
Meeting where there was no Parish 
Council, on the requisition of a reason- 
able number of electors. 

CommanpeR BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) said, this was perhaps not 
a very important Amendment; still, he 
thought it would simplify the Bill, be- 
cause it would render Section 4 unneces- 


sary,and he thought this power might | 
reasovably be given to the people of the | 


parish. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, this was 


not a very important question. He did not, | 


of course, admit that this was putting the 
Parish Council in the position of masters 
over the people, as the hon. Member for 
Preston seemed to think. The Parish 
Councillors were the representatives of 
the ratepayers, and would discharge their 
duty as such. He was quite willing to 
run the electioneering risk the hon. Mem- 
ber threatened them with on this point. 
The theory of the Government was that 
the Chairman of the Parish Council or 
any two Councillors, or in a parish not 


Mr. Hanbury 


town’s | 
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| having a Parish Council, the chairman of 
the parish meeting might at any time 
summon a meeting. There were certain 
/meetings which must be summoned, and 
| the parish meeting was to meet four 
|times a year, That included a pretty 
frequent parish meeting, and then they 
made this further provision as to one- 
| tenth of the electors requisitioning a 
meeting, and six of them being able to 
call a meeting in the event of the chair- 
| man or two of the members of the Parish 
| Council refusing to convene a meeting. 
| There was this distinction between a 
| town’s meeting and a meeting under this 
| Bill—that the.former had no administra- 
| tive character, whilst the latter had. 
On the whole, he was inclined to accept 
| the Amendment, as he thought it might 
| simplify things to omit the sub-section. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Sub-section 4 omitted. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
added to the Bill. 


| Clause 33 (Disqualifications for Parish 
| or District Councils). 


' On Motion of Major Darwiy, the 
| following Amendments were agreed to :— 
| In page 20, line 12, to leave out the words 
| “* whilst a member,” and insert the words “ since 
his election.” 

In line 14. to leave out the words “ whilst a 
member,” and insert the words “since his 
election.” 


On Motion of Mr. H. H. Fow er, 
the following Amendment was agreed 
to :— 

In line 26, to leave out from 
“board,” to the end of line 28, 

On Motion of Mr. H. Hosnovse, 
| the following Amendment was agreed 
to :— 


In line 34, at end, to insert the words “in 
any contract with the Council for the supply 
from land, of which he is owner or occupier, of 
stone, gravel, or other materials for making or 
repairing highways or bridges ; or.” 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) moved to leave out the following 
words from Sub-section 1 (¢) :— 


“But he shall not vote at any meeting of the 
Council or Board on any question in which 
such company are interested.” 


the word 








If such a person were to be a member of 
| the Board, it was absurd that he should 
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not vote. Either he should be disquali- 
fied absolutely—which he confessed he 
should be—or if allowed to be on the 
Board, it would be very inconvenient 
that he should be an_ incomplete 
member. 
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Amendment proposed, 


To leave out the following words from Sub- 
section 1 (c) :—* but he shall not vote at any 
meeting of the Council or Board on any ques- 
tion in which such company are interested.” — 
(Mr. Gibson Bowles.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, a member 
was to be disqualified from voting*on any 
question in which his own company was 
interested. That was following the uni- 
versal practice, and if the hon. Member 
was connected with a Gas Company and 
was also a member of a Town Council, 
he would not be allowed to vote on any 
question relating to the supply of gas 
in which his company might have an 
interest. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES moved— 

In page 21, Section 2, line 1, after ‘“ Coun- 
cillor,” to insert the words “ or District Coun- 
cillor or Guardian.” 

Question proposed, “* That those words 
be there_inserted.” 


Mr. H. HOBHOUSE considered that 
this was a dangerous and_ invidious 
power to give to the Parish Councils. 
The only case in which its exercise 
might be necessary was in a small parish 
where the number of eligible meu was 
small. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, no such 
dispensing power existed at the present 
time, and it would be a dangerous thing 
to introduce it into the Parish Councils. 

Sir J. GORST said, it was a rather 
dangerous power to give to anybody, but 
if it were given at all it should be 
given not to the District Council, but 
to the higher power—the County 
Council. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: We intend to 
accept the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for the Holderness Division, 
giving the dispensing power to the 
County Council. 
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Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 21, line 5, to leave out the worl 
“ district,” and insert the word “ county.” — 
(Commander Bethel.) 

Question, “That the word ‘district’ 
stand part of the Clause,” put, and 
negatived. 


Question proposed, “That the word 
‘county’ be there inserted.” 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, that 
this power ought to be exercised by the 
County Council in the cases of districts 
as well as parishes. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 21, after line 13, to insert the words 
—*“If a member of a Council of a parish, or of a 
district other than a borough, or of a Board of 
Guardians is absent from meetings of the 
Council or Board for more than six months 
consecutively, except in case of illness or for 
some reason approved by the Council or Board, 
his office shall on the expiration of those months 
become vacant. 

Where a member of a Council or Board of 
Guardians by virtue of this section is disquali- 
fied for holding office, or vacates his seat for 
absence, the Council or Board shall forthwith 
declare the office to be vacant, and signify the 
same by notice signed by three members and 
countersigned by the clerk of the Council or 
Board, and notified in such manner as the 
Council or Board direct, and the office shall 
thereupon become vacant."—(Vr. HH. 7. 
Fowler.) 


Question, “ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 

Question proposed, “ That the Clause, 
as amended, stand part of the Bill.” 

Mr. H. H. HOBHOUSE asked 
whether there would be any disqualifica- 
tion under this clause against officers of 
District Councils, such as Workhouse 
Chaplains and Medical Officers of Health, 
serving on the Parish Councils? He 
did not think there would be; but he 
desired to have an authoritative state- 
meut on the matter. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: It is 
clear that there would be no 
disqualification. 


quite 
such 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Clause 34 (Supplemental provisions as 
to Parish Councils). 
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Mr. HANBURY moved to omit Sub- 
section (1). He said, he did not know 
what precedents there were for this 
rather unusual course—namely, that 
when there had been an election and only 
three out of five had been elected, two 
old members should continue in office. It 
seemed to him a thoroughly bad prin- 
ciple. Again, where the numbers were 
equal or no poll taken the choice was to 
be made by the parish meeting, or, in 
default, by the Chairman of the Council. 
If the parish had not taken the trouble 
to elect members of the Council they 
would not take the trouble to decide 
which of the old members were to be 
carried on through the following year. 
Therefore the choice would be left in the 
hands of the chairman, and that was a 
power of co-option which the Chairman 
ought not to have. 


Amendment proposed, “ To leave out 
Sub-section (1)."—( Mr. Hanbury.) 


Question proposed, “ That Sub- 


section (1) stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, there was 
a precedent in the Education Act with 
reference to the election of School 
Boards. The sub-section was put in 
simply to avoid the necessity of a new 
election, whenever there was a failure to 
elect the full number of Councillors. 
The parish could not be left without a 
Council, and therefore it was provided 
that in these cases, which he was sure 
would very rarely occur, the vacancies 
should be filled up by the retiring 
Councillors. 

Sir R. TEMPLE: Are these the 


same words as in the Education Act ? 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I 


they are substantially. 


Mr. F. S. STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
Eye) said, he knew an instance of a 
School Board election at which ouly one 
member was returned, who at once con- 
stituted himself chairman and co-opted 
all the other members. 


Mr. BARTLEY said, that if the 
parish meeting did not care enough about 
the matter to elect a Council, the best 
plan was to leave it alone. At any rate, 
it was not right to give this power to the 
chairman to go beyond the parish meet- 
ing and elect a Parish Council himself. 


believe 
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Mr. STOREY considered that this 
was a very convenient rule, as without 
it a parish might be left without a 
Council wholly or partially. Then the 
precedent of the School Board was not 
the only precedent, for, unless he was 
greatly mistaken, under the Municipal 
Corporations Act, if no one was nomi- 
nated, the outgoing Councillor continued 
as the representative of the ward. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, that 
the clause amounted to an absolute nega- 
tion of the principle of popular suffrage. 
Surely if an election had not been com- 
plete, the right method to adopt was that 
adopted in the case of an election to the 
House. The election should be quashed 
and a new one held. 

Sir J. LUBBOCK said, he could not 
see any objection to the proposal of the 
Government. The case would seldom 
arise, but when it did arise there should 
be some machinery for meeting it. The 
hon. Member for Preston had not pro- 
posed any alternative to the suggestion 
contained in the clause. 

Mr. HANBURY said, no alternative 
plan was necessary, because if the Parish 
Council was not elected they had the 
parish meeting to fall back upon, whereas 
in the case of the School Board there 
was nothing to fall back upon iu case no 
Bo»rd was elected. If the people refused 
to elect a Parish Council it would show 
that they were perfectly content with the 
parish meeting, and they ought to be 
allowed to make their own chvice in the 
matter. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: We cannot go 
back on controversies which have already 
been decided. We prefer the Parish 
Council to the parish meeting, and it is 
necessary to provide for all possible 
contingencies, 

Mr. GODSON (Kidderminster) said, 
that the Chairman of the Parish Council 
was given power to fill up these vacan- 
cies in the Council, but how could there 
be a chairman until the Parish Council 
was first elected ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The Chair- 
man holds office until his successor is 
appointed, 

Sir J. GORST said, that according 
to the Bill the parishes with the neces- 
sary number of inbabitants were saddled 
with Parish Councils for ever. He 
thought there ought to be some mode by 
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which a parish could get rid of a Council 
if experience showed that its affairs 
could be better managed by a parish 
meeting. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


On Motion of Commander BETHELL, 
the following Amendment was agreed 
to :-— 


In page 21, line 20, after tbe word “shall,” to 
insert the words “ with their consent.” 


Question proposed, “ That the Clause, 
as amended, stand part of the Bill.” 


Major DARWIN (Staffordshire, Lich- 
field) said, that as the clause would apply 
to grouped parishes, he wished to draw 
attention to a case which, though it 
would not often arise, was worthy of 
consideration. In the case of a small 
parish grouped to a large parish, the 
small parish would have only one Coun- 
cillor. In the event of a vacancy in the 
small parish, it would be filled up by the 
Council of the other parish, and therefore 
the small parish would be governed by a 
Council on which it would have no 
elected representative whatever. It 
would be rather a strong order if a parish 
had a separate rate imposed on it by a 
body on which it had no representative, 
and, therefore, perhaps the President of 
the Local Government Board would 
consider whether the point could not be 
met in some way. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Clause 35 (Provisions as to elections). 


*Tnhe CHAIRMAN: As the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
proposes to omit this clause, I will, with 
the consent of the Committee, put the 
Question, “ That this clause stand part of 
the Bill.” 


Mr. STOREY asked when the right 
hon. Gentleman would be able to put on 
the Paper the substituted clause, and the 
clause dealing with married women ? 
Considering the pace at which the Com- 
mittee were now getting through the 
Bill, if those clauses were not put on the 
Paper immediately, there would be very 
little time available to examine them. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he hoped 
to put some of the clauses on the Paper 
that night, but, at all events, all of them 
would be put down on the morrow. 


VOL. XX. [rourtH series. ] 
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Mr. BARTLEY: And the com- 
promise as well ? 

Sir R. TEMPLE asked what was the 
reason of the omission or postponement 
of this clause, to which he had several 
Amendments down on the Paper? 
Surely the Committee were entitled to 
know what the Government intended to 
do in the matter. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the clause 
was being omitted in order to bring up 
at a later stage a new clause embodying 
those Amendments on the Papcr which the 
Government had accepted. That course 
was more convenient than to attempt to- 
embody in the clause in Committee all 
the Amendments from hon. Members on 
both sides of the House, which the Go- 
verument agreed with. 

Sir R. TEMPLE said, he hoped the 
Committee would see that he was quite 
right in drawing from the Minister in 
charge of the Bill the important ex- 
planation given, and which might very 
well have been given at first. 


Question, “That the Clause stand 
part of the Bill,” put, and negatived. 

Clause 36 (Provision as to parish 
meeting for part of parish), agreed to, 
and added to the Bill. 


Clause 37 (Provision in case of failure 
to appoint Overseers). 

Sir R. TEMPLE said, he should 
again ask why it was proposed to omit 
this clause ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The reason 
is precisely the same as in the last case. 
The clause will want redrawing in order 
to meet the altered circumstances, 

CotoneL HUGHES (Woolwich) : 
Would it not be better to let the duties 
of Overseers be transacted by the Local 
Authorities ? 

Sir C. W. DILKE: It is so. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Clause 38 (Public notices). 
On Motion of Mr. H. H. Fow rer, 


the following Amendment was agreed 
to :— 

In page 28, line 35, afterthe word “ Act,” to 
insert the words “aud a public notice of a 
parish meeting.” 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 23, line 36, after the words “ Vestry 
meetings,” to insert the words “ and by posting 


2K 
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the notice in some conspicuous place or 
within the parish.—(.Vr. H. H. Finoler.) 

Question proposed, “ That 
words be there inserted.” 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, the 
place for displaying the notices for 
Vestry meetings was perfectly well 
known—namely, the church door or some 
place appertaining thereto. What was 
a conspicuous place? Was a lamp- 
post a conspicuous place? He noticed 
that in London notices in small type 
were posted on lamp-posts. If a similar 
system was to be adopted under this 
clause the notices might just as well not 
be posted at all, because no one could 
read them. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Weall know 
the mode of giving notice of Vestry 
meetings now, but I am afraid it is too 
true that a large number of people do 
not always attend places of worship on 
Sunday, and, therefore, many might not 
see the notice. We think it better, there- 
fore, to use the words “ some conspicuous 
place or places.” I think that probably 
the best place would be outside the Post 
Office, but surely we may leave the 
Parish Council to settle that matter for 
itself. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY (Shef- 
field, Hallam): It is fair to make the ob- 
servation that that is exactly what the 
Government are not doing. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: We do 


agree. 


places 


those 


not 


Question put, and agreed to. 


On Motion of Mr. H. H. Fow er, the 
following Amendment was agreed to :— 

In page 23, line 37, after the word “ Council,” 
to insert the words “ or persons convening the 

eeting.” 

Clause agreed to, and added to the Bill. 


Clause 39 (Supplemental provisions as 
to transfer of powers). 


On Motion of Mr. H. H. Fow er, the 
following Amendments were agreed 
to: 

In page 23, line 38, leave out “ All powers 
exerciseable,” and insert “Any power which 
may be exercised and any consent which may 
be given.” 

Line 39, after “parish,” insert “or by the 
majority of them.”’ 

Line 39, after “poor,” insert “or under the 
‘School, Sites Acts’ or ‘The Literary and 
Scientific Institutions Act, 1854.’ ” 
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Line after “exercised,” insert “or 


given.” 

Page 24, line 11, leave out from “ shall,” to 
end of sub-séction, and insert “affect any 
rights, powers, or duties of the Churchwardens 
and Overseers or the Parish Council, in cases 
where they have active powers of manage. 
ment.” 


42, 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
added to the Bill. 


Clause 40 (Supplemental provisions 
as to adoptive Acts), agreed to, and 
added to the Bill. 


Clause 4i (Effect on Parish Councils 
of constitution of urban district). 


Amendment proposed, 


page 25, line 28, after the word 
“ parishes,” to insert the words “ or otherwise 
for the government of the parish or part.”— 
(Mr. H. H, Fowler.) 


uestion proposed, “ That those words 
on propo 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. HANBURY: What is the effect 
of that Amendment ? 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: As the clause 
was originally framed it was provided 
that there should be a Parish Council for 
every rural parish. That, as the hon. 
Member knows, has now been altered, 
and it is therefore necessary to provide 
for the government of the parish by a 
parish meeting without a Parish Council. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
added to the Bill. 


Clause 42 (Power to change names of 
district or parish) agreed to, and added to 
the Bill. 


Clause 43 (Committees of Parish or 
District Councils). 


Mr. H. HOBHOUSE said, he wished 
to amend line 20 of the clause, so as to 
make it read— 

“ And in the case of Parish Councils the acts 
of every such committee shall be submitted to 
the Council for their approval.” 

He did not see any reason why District 
Councils should not have the power, in 
cases where they saw fit, to appoint 
executive committees. In parishes the 
theory of the Government was that if 
executive authorities were wanted Parish 
Councils ought to be appointed. In dis- 
tricts, however, the case was different. 
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There they had bodies brought together 
at great inconvenience, the members 
living considerable distances away from 
each other, and in such cases it might be 
desirable that they should have power 
to appoint executive committees just as 
in the case of County Councils under the 
Highway Acts. There might be a 
certain piece of road to be looked after, or 
there might be the condition of a bridge 
to be inquired into, and it was often 
found most convenient to appoint a small 
executive committee to settle the ques- 
tion. That would be the case with all 
the functions of the District Councils, 
and he wanted to call attention to what 
took place under the Public Health Act 
of 1875. In Section 201 of that Act 
there was authority for delegating all 
these powers to a committee consisting 
wholly of theirown members. ‘That was 
a much wider power than he proposed, 
his proposition being the special delega- 
tion of particular business. In the case of 
highway matters it would be absolutely 
necessary to have an executive committee, 
and the same would be desirable in con- 
nection with many other matters. The 
power already existed in the case of 
County Councils in connection with 
every subject but the making of a rate 
or the borrowing of money, and if the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board chose to accept 
the Amendment with that exception he 
could put in a saving at the end provid- 
ing that— 

“Nothing in this section shall authorise a 


Council to delegate toa committee any power of 
making a rate or of borrowing any money.” 


That would save the financial powers of 
the Council itself, while it would leave 
them at liberty to delegate administrative 
powers to committees of their own mém- 


bers. He could not see any objection to 
this proposal. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 26, line 20, after the word “and,” to 
insert the words “in the case of Parish 
Council."—(Mr. H. Hobhouse.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
he there inserted.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that this 
would be a very serious limitation in the 
clause if the Committee accepted the 
proposal. The theory hitherto had been 
that the Elective Body who delegated 
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their functions to committees should 
have control over those committees. He 
remembered a long discussion taking 
place in the House in 1888 on the posi- 
tion of the County Councils, and it was 
settled that every committee should re- 
port its proceedings to the Council 
if the Council so required. But the 
Councils they were now discussing were 
not on the same level as County Councils. 
They were more like Urban Authorities. 
He could conceive cases where the power 
would not work prejudicially, but this 
Ameadment was to extend to all District 
Councils this power of delegating their 
functions to Committees. He could not 
accept the Amendment as it was proposed 
without trenching upon the principle 
involved in the clause. He would, how- 
ever, make to the hou. Member a con- 
cession in respect of the Highway Act. 
Under these circumstances, he hoped the 
Amendment would not be pressed. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, that 
no doubt there were cases in which it 
was convenient to make committees 
practically independent of the body 
delegating them. Still, if the power were 
given in this clause it might lead to 
serious consequences. The result, for 
instance, might be to make the District 
Councils secondary bodies, losing their 
power and influence. The principle of 
a committee being directly responsible to 
the body delegating it was too valuable 
to be parted with in the case of District 
Councils. Although there might be con- 
veniences attached to the proposed altera- 
tion, he was afraid they were conveniences 
which might lead to a great deal of lax 
administration and expense. On _ the 
whole, he did not think the proposition a 
good one. 

CommanvDER BETHELL said, he 
hoped the hon. Member opposite would 
not press the Amendment, seeing that all 
through the Bill the Opposition had con- 
tended for keeping in the hands of the 
Local Authorities as much of their 
original power as possible. He thought 
it would be too wide an extension of a 
small principle which undoubtedly did 
find a place in our local government. 

Mr. H. HOBHOUSE said, he was 
sorry the principle of his Amendment did 
not find favour with the Government. 
Under his proposal the position of these 
committees would not be one of inde- 
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pendence, and he thought the Councils 
might well be trusted to give the com- 
mittees proper instructions. The com- 
mittees would have to report. The 
President of the Local Government Board 
took municipal instances ; but in towns 
people lived close together, and it was 
convenient for Councils to meet frequently. 
The conditions were very different in 
scattered country districts. It would be 
difficult for the Councils to meet fre- 
quently ; therefore, he thought it desirable 
that there should be power to appoint 
these executive committees, as was done 
in the case of County Councils. However, 
the right hon. Gentleman had given him 
the greater part of what he wanted— 
namely, the Highway Acts. He (Mr. 
Hobhouse) thought the right hon. Gen- 
tleman might go farther; but as he did 
not, he would accept with gratitude the 
concession he had made. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On Motion of Mr. H. Hosnovuse, the 
following Amendment was agreed to :— 

In page 26, line 23, after the word “ Acts,” 
to insert the words “ or Highway Acts.” 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 26, line 36, at end of Clause, insert— 
(4) This section shall not apply to the Council 
of a boreugh.”—(CWr. /7. 1. Fowler.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. HANBURY asked if there was 
any special reason for this Amendment ? 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, Councils 
of boroughs were regulated by separate 
statute, and the object of the Government 
right through had been to steer clear of 
Municipal Corporations if they could. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Clause 44 (Joint Committees). 


On Motion of Mr. H. H. Fowter, 
the following Amendments were agreed 
to :-— 

Page 26, line 40, leave out “delegating,” 
and insert “ conferring.” 

Line 41, leave out “ to,” and insert “on.” 

Line 42, leave out “may exercise,” and 
insert “might exercise if the purpose related 
exclusively to their own parish or dis- 
trict.’’ 

Page 27, line 8, after “ upon,” insert “ or as 
may be determined in case of difference by the 
County Council.” 


Mr. H. Hobhouse 


to bring the audits up to date. 
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On Motion of Mr. JEssE Co ines, 
the following Amendment was agreed 
to :— 

Page 27, line 13, at end, add “at the 


| time of the appointment of such committee.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 45 (Audit of accounts of 
District and Parish Councils and in- 
spection). 


CommanpDER BETHELL said, he 
wished to move an Amendment standing 
in the name of the hon. Member for 
Tyneside (Mr. J. A. Pease), to omit 
from Sub-section (1) the words “ half- 
yearly to the 29th day of September 
and,” with the object of substituting the 
words “yearly to.” He thought that a 
bi-annual making up of these accounts 
was unnecessary. It would entail a 
considerable amount of work on what, 
after all, would only be an honorary 
position—that of treasurer. But he 
(Commander Bethell) objected to the 
half-yearly audit even more than to the 
half-yearly making up of accounts. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 27, line 16, to leave out the words 
“ half-yearly to the twenty-ninth day of Sep- 
tember, and,” and insert “ yearly to.”—(Com- 
mander Bethell.) 

Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


[Sir J. Goipsmrp here relieved Mr. 
MELLor in the Chair. ] 

Mr. H.H. FOWLER: This is simply 
a question of administrative propriety, on 
which the Committee was quite com- 


petent to form an opinion. I will, there- 
fore, content myself with simply stating 
the facts. I quite agree with the hon. 
Member opposite that a half-yearly audit 
may entail some extra work to the 
officials, but the real question is whether 
it will not give some additional security. 
My own impression is that if local 
government is to be safely carried out in 
the future the auditing of the accounts 
must not be procrastinated so much as it 
has hitherto been. We have already 
done something to ensure a more rapid 
audit, and with regard to the county 
audits we have put on a considerable 
amount of additional assistance in order 


At pre- 
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sent the accounts of the Guardians and | 
of the Rural Sanitary Authorities are | 
made up every half year ; indeed, a large 

proportion of the authorities with which 

this Bill deals have their accounts made 

up every six months. On the other | 
hand, Local Board and urban district | 
accounts are made up yearly. Personally, | 
I think it would, bearing in mind the 
present state of the law, be convenient | 
that the accounts of the new District | 
Councils should be audited half-yearly. 
There is this great advantage : that the 
frequent auditing of accounts of the 
Local Authorities, especially in the case | 
of the Parish Councils, will admit of any 

irregularity and illegality being promptly | 
checked, and, therefore, my view is that 

the half-yearly andit is necessary in the 

interest of economy and efficiency. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had pointed out that the 
Local Board accounts were at present | 
audited yearly, and, inasmuch as there 
were 700 such bodies, and another half | 
hundred Improvement Commissioners, | 
whose accounts came under the same | 
category, it would add very greatly to | 


the expense and labour if the audit were 
directed to be made half-yearly instead | 


of yearly. It seemed to him that a} 
yearly examination of accounts, which, | 
after all, were comparatively simple, 
would be amply sufficient ; and although 
there was a great deal in what the right 
hon. Gentleman had said as to the extra 
security against illegality and irregularity, 
yet, looking to the expense and extra 
work involved, he believed the yearly 
audit would be the better plan. He was 
not one of those who attached much | 
value to audits, so far Boards of 
Guardians were concerned ; he doubted 
if they paid the expenses of the district 
auditors. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) 
said, his preference was for the scheme 
of the Government. Nothing was better | 
for Local Authorities than for them to 
find the means of spending money as diffi- 
cult as possible. The auditor, therefore, 
should be broughtas frequently as possible 
into contact with the Local Authorities. 
Something had been said about expense, 
but he would like to mention a case 
within his personal knowledge. It in- | 
volved comprehensive accounts bearing ou | 


} 
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commercial transactions for which he 
was himself responsible, and an eminent 
firm of auditors—one of the best known 
in the United Kingdom—were entrusted 
with the audit. They were asked to 
exercise their discretion as to whether— 
for a fixed sum per annum—they would 
audit the accounts yearly or half-yearly, 


| and they selected the latter alternative 


on the ground that the matters with 
which they had to deal were more fresh 
in the recollection of persons with whom 


| they were brought into contact, and the 


audit consequently could be conducted 
with greater rapidity. The system had 
since been found to work well. He 
could only add that, in his opinion, it 
would be a great advantage, especially 
of the first year’s working of the Bill, to 
keep the check of the official auditor as 
close as possible over the expenditure of 
the new authorities. 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) said, the 
right hon. Gentleman had described this 
as a purely administrative matter. He 
evidently looked at it solely from the 
point of view of the Local Government 
Board. But there was another aspect, 
and that was from the point of view of 
the ratepayers and the Local Boards of 
the district. He viewed with great dis- 
trust this unnecessary multiplication of 
Government auditors. At present the 


audit was a farce, and although the right 


hon. Gentleman told them he had taken 
steps to expedite it, he would still find it 
difficult to keep it up to date. In 99 
eases out of 100 the calling in of this 
auditor’s services was a waste of time 


'}and money for all practical purposes. 


Yet what were the Government propos- 
ing todo? Let them take the case of a 
parish with a rateable value of £4,000. 
It was entitled to raise a 6d. rate, which 
would produce £100. That was to be 


|the limit of its expenditure, and vet 


twice a year a solemn gentleman was to 


| visit the village and audit the accounts. 


It was preposterous to propose such a 
thing. What Radicals in the old days 
would havedone, before these new -fangled 
notions about Government supervision 
of everybody and at all times came to be 
the fashion, would have been to trust to 
the common sense of the villagers to see 
that their small revenue was properly 
spent. If the Government proposal 
were adopted there would be something 
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like 10,000 or 12,000 fresh audits to be 
arranged, and he would like to know how 
many new auditors would have to be 
appointed and what their salaries would 
amount to? The right hon. Gentleman 
seemed to think the half-yearly audit 
would involve very little additional labour 
on the auditors, but he could tell him of 


Local Government 


officials who were already almost “ off 


their heads,” in consequence of the 
multiplicity of letters and requisitions as 
to odd sixpences and eightpences, and if 
that worry were to be increased they 
would never get through their work. 
The moment that a public official con- 
nected with a Central Department was 
appointed to do this work he immediately 
developed into a doctrinaire and a mar- 
tinet, causing infinite annoyance and 
trouble without conferring any corre- 
sponding advantage. He thought that 
one auditin the year was quite sufficient, 
aad he would be quite prepared to vote 
for that. 

Mr. HOWARD (Middlesex, Totten- 
ham) said, he wished to join in the appeal 
to the right hon. Gentleman not to have 
a half-yearly audit. Whatever might 
have been the advantages or disadvan- 


tages of a Government yearly audit of 
the accounts of Local Boards, a_half- 
yearly audit would lead to considerable 
expense, and take away officers from their 
ordinary duties. 


Sir J. GORST (Cambridge Uni- 
versity) said, he wanted to deal par- 
ticularly with the case of the Parish 
Councils. He did hope the Government 
would provide the most simple and 
elementary audit that could be contrived 
with regard to parish expenditure. 
What they had to ensure was that small 
sums of money should be honestly and 
bona fide spent within the powers of the 
Parish Councils, and in his judgment the 
best plan was to let the audit of local 
accounts be made by some person of 
integrity and honour selected by the 
parish meeting, and who should direct the 
Local Authority as to the mode in which 
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ment or professional auditors that would 
be impossible. What was the good of 
holding a parish meeting if the officials 
went out of office and new ones were 
appointed before the annual accounts were 
laid before the parishioners ? 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
he had no objection to the District 
Council accounts being audited twice a 
year if it were thought desirable ; but 
when they came to the question of parish 
accounts, they must remember the 
enormous amount of work that would be 
entailed by a ha!f-yearly audit. It was 
most important that the accounts should 
be audited before the annual parish 
meeting, and surely it would be possible 
to have a balance-sheet fairly and reason- 
ably audited by a local person. But 
with something like 15,000 parishes, and 
consequently 30,000 audits a year, they 
would require a largely increased staff, 
because if one man were able to visit 
four villages a day it would take 50 
men devoting their whole time and 
having no holiday to complete the round 
ina year. Did the right hon. Gentleman 
contemplate increasing the staff of 
auditors to that extent, simply to audit 
the parish accounts? It surely would 
be absurd to do that. As had been 
pointed out by the hon. Member for 
Sunderland, the amounts in most cases 
would be very small; in many parishes 
a 6d. rate would not produce more than 
£30 or £40, and he therefore agreed 
that it would be better to devise 
machinery for appointing local auditors. 
It would serve all necessary purposes, 
and save a great deal of expense. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: We seem to 
be mixing up two questions. The 
Amendment is whether the accounts 
shall be made up yearly or half-yearly. 
The hon. Member for Sunderland does 
not like the present system of the Go- 
verpment audits. He talks about the old 
Radiéalism, but I would remind him 
that the Act of Parliament constituting 
|them was passed in the days when the 





the accounts should be kept, as well as | older Radicalism was triumphant, and it 
supervise the whole expenditure of the | was because there was so much extra- 
village. There was another reason, vagance and illegality in the appropria- 
stronger still, in favour of a local audit; tion of public money that Parliament, 
by a non-professional person. It was of | acting on the Report of a Select Com- 
the utmost importance that the accounts | mittee, determined to introduce the system 
should be made up and audited in time | of a Government audit. From that 
for the parish meeting, and with Govern- | poiasigte the Government cannot consent 


Mr, Storey 
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to depart, because it affords a protection 
to the ratepayers against illegal expendi- 
ture. The hon. Member says the amounts 
in many parishes will be small. That 
may be so, but there are also many 
parishes in which the expenditure will be 
considerable. 

Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: Order, 
order! The right hoa, Gentleman is not 
speaking to the Amendment. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I have, Sir, 
no intention to transgress your ruling, 
but I am simoly replying to observations 
which have been made. We do regard 
the Government distriet audit as a most 
valuable provision. I am not going to 
press for a half-yearly audit if the gene- 
ral sense of the Committee should be in 
favour of an annual one, but I must dis- 
sent from the statement of hon. Members 
as to the expense, for I feel sure no pro- 
fessional accountant would do the work 
cheaper than it is done under the Govern- 
meut system. I was astonished to hear 


the right hon. Member for Cambridge 
University, an ex-Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, suggesting that the audit should be 
conducted by some chance person picked 
up in the village. Such a suggestion only 
shows what changes may take place in 


one’s opinion when he crosses the floor of 
the House. Then we have been told by 
the hon. Member for Sunderland of the 
worries to officials in regard to illegal 
payments of sixpences. Let me tell him 
that, though individually small, the 
aggregate of these improper and illegal 
payments is very large ; and there is this 
additional fact to be borne in mind: that 
the knowledge that there is a Govern- 
ment audit operates to restrain them, just 
as the review by the House of Commons 
of the Estimates keeps down Depart- 
mental expenditure. It has sometimes 
been asked what is the use of discussing 
our Estimates in Committee, seeing that 
no reductions are ever made. But the 
fact is, that the real economy is effected 
not by the discussions, but by the know- 
ledge that the House has power todiscuss, 
and so, in regard to public accounts, the 
knowledge that the district auditor will 
detect illegal payments and make the 
members ordering them pay the amount 
out of their own pockets, effects a real 
economy by making the Local Authori- 
ties more careful than they would other- 
wise be. 
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Mr. W. LONG pointed out that it 
would be very difficult to associate the 
District Council and the Parish Council 
either with respect to account keeping or 
audit. No useful purpose would be 
served by having the parochial accounts 
made up half-yearly ; but the District 
Council’s expenditure was of a varying 
character and sometimes large in amount, 
and it would certainly be better to have 
district accounts made up half-yearly. As 
to the parish accounts, he thought it 
would be amply sufficient if they were 
made up yearly. Later on he hoped 
to have an opportunity of saying a few 


words as to the nature of the audit to be 


applied to parish accounts, and to speak 
from the point of view of a set of public 
officials, to whose duties it was proposed 
to make such a very large addition. 

Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest 
of Dean) said, he would like to be told 
whether the clause was to be applied to 
London ; because in London the auditors 
were elected annually, and it would be 
wise to preserve that system in London. 
He agreed with the hon. Member for 
Liverpool as to the distinction between 
parish and district accounts. 

Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bodmin) 
could not see any great difficulty in the 
way of the parish accounts as well as 
the District Council accounts being made 
up half-yearly. As to whether there 
should be a yearly or half- yearly audit, 
he did not wish to prejudge that question 
—but it was an entirely different matter 
to the making up of accounts. 

Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) 
said, that although the Amendment 
related to the date of making up the 
accounts, the discussion had mainly 
turned on the question of auditing them. 
As he understood the Chairman had 
ruled that out of Order, he would reserve 
his remarks ; but on the Amendment he 
was bound to say that, though it might 
be desirable in the case of large bodies 
like the London School Board and Dis- 
trict Councils to have the accounts made 
up half-yearly, he thought it was ex- 
tremely doubtful if it was worth while 
doing it in the case. of small parishes. 
Then, with regard to the audit 

Tut DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: Order, 
order! The hon. Member is aware that 
that is not in Order. He has already 
twice referred to that subject. 
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Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he 
quite agreed that the District Councils 
should make up their accounts half-yearly, 
but the Parish Council would be com- 

sed to a large extent of rustics, whose 
knowledge of figures was small, and for 
them to make up the accounts once a year 
would be burden enough. It was no doubt 
easy enough for the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Bodmin, with bis 
well-known facility in figures, to make 
upaccounts ; but seeing that many farmers 
were unable to keep proper accounts, 
they might rely upon it that the unfor- 
tunate rustics would find the making up 
of half-yearly accounts too great a burden 
for them. He therefore hoped that the 
Committee would favourably entertain 
the Amendment. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON 
(Shropshire, Oswestry) said, his opinion 
was very much in favour of the Govern- 
ment proposal. It was a mistake to 
argue this question on the basis that the 
parishes affected were small. Some of 
them were very large, and therefore 
half-yearly accounts would be preferable, 
although perhaps a simpler method of 
audit might be devised for the parish ac- 
counts. But as to accounts, he hoped 
they would have one and the same 


system for both the District and the]. 


Parish Councils. 

CoLoxeLt HUGHES (Woolwich) said, 
he was thoroughly in favour of half- 
yearly audits. The question of expense 
did not arise, seeing that they were paid 
for by an ad valorem fee, and they had 
been told that the audits of the parish 
accounts might be made at the same 
time as those of the Poor Law Board 
accounts. He therefore did not see how 
any inconvenience would arise, while 
every good parish officer would desire to 
have the burden of the accounts shifted 
from his shoulders twice a year. 

CommanpeR BETHELL: As the 
decision on this point obviously turns on 
the late question of the audit, I ask 
leave to withdraw my Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. H. HOBHOUSE moved to leave 
out “29th,” and insert “ 30th,” as the 
date fixed in September for the making 
up of the accounts. He said that the 
30th was the easier date to remember, 
and there was no special virtue in the 
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29th. They had already altered the 
date in March, and he would like to 
know why they should not revert to the 
secular calendar for September ? 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 27, line 16, leave out “ twenty- 
ninth,” and insert “thirtieth."—(Mr. H. Hob- 
house.) 


Question proposed, “That ‘twenty- 
ninth’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
J. Riesy, Forfar) said, the only reason 
for fixing the 29th September was that 
it was the usual quarter day ; but if the 
Committee wished it, the Government 
would not oppose the change. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, the 
29th was the proper day, as in all agri- 
cultural districts contracts dated from 
on day. ‘Tenancies began on quarter 

ay. 

Tue DEPUTY-CHAIRMAN : Order 
order! Agricultural contracts have no- 
thing to do with the question of making 
up the accounts. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES submitted 
with all due respect that it had very much 
to do with it, and the 29th was the most 
natural date to which to make up the 
accounts. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES moved to 
leave out ‘‘ Local Government Board ” 
and insert “County Council” in the 
phrase, : 

“In such form as the Local Government 
Board prescribe.” 

He said, his reason was that the Local 
Government Board did not possess that 
local knowledge which seemed to be 
necessary in dealing with this question. 
He would uo doubt be out of Order in 
discussing the general question of audits, 
but he thought his argument would 
be found to be equally applicable to 
that subject aud to the Amendment. 
The forms of account. in rural districts 
must necessarily vary. In one part the 
District Council would have to deal with 
foreshores and fisheries, and in another 
with drainage outfalls and floods, and in 
each case different forms of account 
would be required. In no case need they 
be complicated, but it struck him that 
the County Council would be the best 
authority to decide the form, as it would 
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sess local knowledge. He did not 
think it desirable that this power should 
be retained in the hands of the Local 
Government Board. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 27, line 18, to leave out the words 
“Local Government Board,” and insert the 
words “County Council.”—(Mr. Gibson 
Bowles.) 


Question propeeet, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I am aware 
of the hon. Member’s horror of the Local 
Government Board, but I cannot accept 
the Amendment. The Local Govern- 
ment Board has all the necessary 
machinery at command, and it would not 
be to the public advantage, nor would 
the County Council desire, to have this 
transference of duty. 
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Question put, and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 27, line 19, after the word “of,” to 
insert the words “accounts audited by the 
auditors of."—(Mr. H. H. Fowler.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. W. LONG said, that this Amend- 
ment afforded a convenient opportunity to 
put a question to the President of the 
Local Government Board on the subject 
of the audit. If Parliament intended to 
throw on the district auditors not only the 
audit of the district accounts, but the 
audit of the parochial accounts as well, it 
would be a question how far the existing 
staff could do the work. He feared it 
would mean a gigantic addition to that 
staff. He could speak with personal ex- 
perience of the way in which the auditors 
did their work. They were a most con- 
scientious body of public officials, who did 
their best to carry out the difficult duties 
devolving upon them. How did the Go- 
vernment propose that the additional 
work should be performed? In con- 
sidering the suggestion of the hon. 
Member for Sunderland to do away with 
the necessity fora public auditor, they were 
confronted with this difficulty, that the 
Bill contained limitations upon public ex- 
penditure, and there must be some one to 
see that those limitations were not 
exceeded. The Parish and District 
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Councils were to be allowed to spend 
money in certain specified directions, and 
the duty must be imposed on some 
recognised individual, of seeing that they 
obeyed the regulations. He regarded 
with apprehension the invasion of the 
villages by a public auditor, but as yet 
he was unable to see what other proposal 
could be made in order to maintain the 
principle of the Bill, that the expenditure 
should not stray out of the path Parlia- 
ment had laid down for it, and not exceed 
the limits imposed by the House. With- 
out the intervention of the auditors, he 
did not see how the precaution was to be 
preserved. At the same time, he did not 
think they should lay these heavy addi- 
tional duties upon the auditors, without 
some indication of the steps the Govern- 
ment intended to take to enable the work 
to be done. It might be possible, for 
instance, to have local auditors to see that 
the regulations were observed. He did 
not share the views of the hon. Member 
for King’s Lynn in desiring to hand over 
the audit to the County Council ; he was 
anxious that the work should be done by 
Government officials, because he did not 
want the localities to pay for it, and 
he wanted the responsibility to rest upon 
the Government. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The Amend- 
ment now before the Committee does 
not raise the general question that has 
been introduced, because all it does is to 
exempt the accounts of boroughs, except 
in the two or three cases where special 
Acts provide that their accounts shall 
be audited by district auditors. Yet the 
question raised is a very properone. The 
hon. Gentleman sees the difficulty of 
having any other than Government 
officials ; and, personally, I cannot accept 
any private audit. The Bill limits the 
expenditure of money, and there must be 
a responsible person to see whether it is 
expended rightly or wrongly. The 
present staff of the Local Government 
Board is quite equal to the discharge of 
the duties that will be thrown upon them; 
but some assistant auditors may have to 
be appointed. The parochial audits, 
although numerous, will not be long in 
duration. I can assure hon. Members 
who are interested in this question that 
a Government audit will be cheaper than 
any other to the ratepayers. The sug- 
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gestion of the right hon. Member for 
Bodmin that the parish accounts should 
be audited once a year I shall, at the 
proper time, be prepared to accept. 


Str J. GORST said, the right hon. 
Gentleman was rather severe on him a 
little while previously, because, although 
he was an ex-Secretary to the Treasury, 
he had not shown himself sufficiently 
zealous on behalf of Government audits. 
But he must protest against the pro- 
spective increase of charge which the Bill 
would put upon the National Exchequer. 
Lie thought that a scheme might be 
devised by which the andit might be 
local in the first instance with inspection 
of the accounts from time to time by a 
Government auditor. There was no 
objection to the local audit in a case in 
which people were spending entirely their 
own money, and in the case of small 
parishes everybody would be able to 
know how the money was spent, so that 
with a responsible local auditor there 
would be no real risk of lavish or illegal 
expenditure being overlooked. It was 
quite different in cases where people 
were spending Government money, for 


then a rigid audit was necessary. He 
would like to point out further that with 
a Government audit there must be delay, 
and delay would be fatal to regularity 
and economy, because the Local Authori- 


ties would know that months must 
elapse before the expenditure would be 
inquired into, and by that time those 
responsible for it would have gone out 
of Office. He was quite sure that extra- 
vagance would be much better checked 
by a prompt amateur local audit. 


Mr. F. 8. STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
Eye) said, he was glad the right hon. 
Gentleman adhered to an official audit, 
because amateur auditing was most un- 
satisfactory, and efficient auditing required 
a good deal of knowledge and experience, 
which amateurs were not likely to possess. 
The district auditors would have to act 
in a quasi-judicial capacity ; they would 
have to decide to what extent, if any, 
the expenditure contravened the pro- 
visions of the Act, and it would there- 
fore be necessary to have experienced 
men, accustomed to act promptly and 
with authority. Small sums might be 
involved in the points raised, but in the 
aggregate they formed a considerable 


Mr. H. H. Fowler 
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total. He knew of a unionin which, 
until the Government auditor interfered, 
annual payments were made to a rat- 
catcher, and that would have gove on 
till now, but for the auditor. Equally 
small matters would crop up in relation 
to the parish accounts, but it was at the 
same time necessary to have some one 
competent to decide them. He would 
like in regard to the general question to 
say that the Local Boards’ Association 
was in favour of making up accounts 
yearly and having them audited yearly. 


Mr. FORWOOD (Lancashire, Orms- 
kirk) said, he, too, hoped the Govern- 
ment would adhere to official auditing, 
and he only regretted that an exception 
was made in the case of boroughs. Still 
the Government might expedite the work 
by committing it to good local men 
under proper regulations. Those local 
men would be the officers of the Board 
for the purpose of the audit. 


Mr. CLOUGH (Portsmouth) said, he 
was entirely in favour of the audits being 
done by local men instead of by district 
auditors sent from a Central Department. 
The advantage of having a local auditor 
would be that it would bring about 
decentralization. The auditor’s fee could 
be fixed if necessary, by the Local Go- 
vernment Board. The loval audit would 
also save travelling expenses. With 
regard to half-yearly audits, he held that 
they would not increase the amount of 
labour. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he 
entirely agreed with the hon. Member 
who had just sat down that the proper 
audit was the local audit—in fact, it was 
the only possible effective audit. His 
complaint as to the whole of this Bill 
was that it put the localities under the 
screw of the Local Government Board, 
and the anditor was the screw driver, 
because he might allow or disallow the 
items of an account as he liked. The 
Local Government Board auditor had no 
knowledge of a locality to enable him to 
judge as to whether charges were right 
or wrong. There was a case in Wilt- 
shire where for many years stone had 
been used on a main road which cost 2s. 
a yard, and when the auditor came down 
he allowed Mendip stone which cost 10s. 
a yard. The cost of a local audit would 
be much cheaper—one-third of the cost. 
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They had been told that the Local Go- 
vernment Board would send down an 
auditor who would charge nothing, but 
the Act itself told them that he would cost 
three guineas a day. The locality whose 
accounts were audited would have to pay 
that. He trusted the right hon. Gentle- 
man would accept an Amendment which 
he had down, in which he suggested that 
the audit should be local. 


*Sir F. S. POWELL (Wigan) said, he 
thought the Government had acted wisely 
in excluding boroughs from the official 
audit ; but he hoped the time was not 
far distant when they would be brought 
under the district auditor. The accounts 
were often extremely complicated. 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, he 
considered this a very important question 
on the score of expense. This Bill would 
throw a good deal of expense on the 
smaller localities, much of which would 
be caused by an official audit. It was 
quite true thatthe expense would be 
charged according to fees, but this was 
a different kind of audit to any that had 
ever been adopted by the Local Govern- 
ment Board before in respect of the 
amounts being very small; therefore the 
fees would have to be raised, and they 
knew that the expense would ultimately 
fall upon the parish. His right hon. 
Friend had said that it would not do to 
take up a “chance” person to audit the 
accounts, but they had something like 
240 boroughs in this country that were 
all audited -by “picked-up” persons, as 
they were termed. It should be borne 
in mind that this expense would apply 
to something like 14,000 parishes, and 
there would be 28,000 audits a year, all 
to be paid for ultimately by the localities, 
which would watch closely the nature 
of the expenditure; therefore on the 
score of expense in these small 
localities he strongly advocated that the 
auditor should be a local man, for it 
would be done cheaply, and far better. 


With regard to the suggestion that} 


district auditors shoula be sent into 
boroughs, he thought they would get 
into trouble if they should act there in 
the pettifogging manner in which they 
acted in smaller places. He hoped the Go- 
vernment would not impose this com- 
paratively enormous expenditure on the 
parishes, 
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Mr. H. H. FOWLER appealed to 
the Committee to dispose of the Amend- 
ment now, and the other questions which 
had been discussed, which, although 
interesting, had not been exactly rele- 
vant, could be raised on another Amend- 
ment. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston), 
on behalf of Sir A. Roti (Islington, 
S.), moved an Amendment—page 27, to 
leave out lines 20 and 21, which were as 
follows :— 

“But inclusive of the accounts of a Joint 
Committee appointed by a Borough Council 
with another Council not being a Borough 
Council.” 

He would like an explanation as to the 
meaning of the words from the right hon. 
Gentleman in charge of the Bill. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 27, to leave out lines 20 and 21.— 
(Sir R. Temple.) 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the 
arrangements proposed by the Govern- 
ment in the clause were in accordance 
with precedent, and had been adopted. 
with reference to Port Sanitary Authori- 
ties. 

Sir R. TEMPLE asked leave to with- 


draw the Amendment. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. STOREY moved to insert, as a 
proviso, at the end of the sub-section the 
words “and the accounts of a parish.” 
He said the object he had in view was 
simply to provide that, whilst District 
Council accounts and urban district 
accounts should be audited by the Go- 
vernment auditor, such a rule should not 
apply to the trivial accounts of small 
parishes. His right hon. Friend had 
said that he did not agree with the idea 
that these audits should be by local persons 
rather than by Government auditors. 
He would draw his right hon. Friend’s 
attention to the important case of London. 
He wondered if hon. Members who 
were decrying locally-elected auditors 
knew that in London there were 38 
parishes, some with 100,000 inhabitants 
and others with 200,000 inhabitants, and 
that the whole of the accounts of those 
parishes were at the present time audited 
by locally-elected auditors. What was 
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his right hon. Friend going to do with 
them? He was not going to make the 
Bill except them, as he understood, but 
was going to leave London as it was. 
He should have thought that if there 
was any reason for superseding these 
auditors the case would have been much 
stronger in London than in the rural 
parishes. The right hon. Gentleman 
knew that these limitations had applied, 
and did apply, to boroughs which had 
no Government auditors. Boroughs for 
all purposes used to be limited altogether, 
and their funds were to be spent in a 
prescribed way, and yet they did not go 
wrong. [Mr. Forwoop: Don’t they ?] 
He was sorry to hear that. He did not 
mean to say that in exceptional cases 
boroughs had not done what was wrong, 
but he meant to say that even where they 
had gone wrong he would rather trust to 
the daily supervision of an auditor on the 
spot than to the chance visit of a Go- 
vernment official. He wanted the Com- 
mittee to consider what would be the cost 
of the proposal of the Government that 
there should be official audits in every 
parish. Some 10,000 or 12,000 of these 
audits would have to be held every half- 
year, and, supposing that two months 
should be taken to be a reasonable limit 
of time in which to complete them, about 
240 audits would have to be held every 
day. Allowing the time which would be 
occupied in travelling from one parish to 
another, he thought that about three 
audits per diem w ‘ould be all that each 
auditor would be able to get through. 
Under these circumstances, he estimated 
that about 66 new official auditors would 
have to be appointed. He thought that 
a very unnecessary proposition, and he 
submitted that it would be quite sufficient 
to have official auditors for the accounts 
of Urban and District Counells and to 
leave the auditing of accounts in the 
parishes to responsible persons, who 
might easily be found within the parish. 
If the Committee would adopt this or 
some similar Amendment they would 
prevent the incursion of Government 
Officials into local affairs, and all that was 
necessary would be secured by the action 
of the people themselves. 


Amendment proposed, 
In page 27, at the end of line 21, after the 
words “ Borough Council,’ to insert the words 
“and the accounts of a parish.”—( Mr. Storey.) 
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Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


CoLoneL HUGHES (Woolwich) said, 
he thought, from his own experience, that 
it would be much better to have official 
rather than amateur auditors, particularly 
at a time when disastrous consequences 
had arisen in so many companies and 
commercial undertakings owing to in- 
efficient auditing. He knew of a case 
where the auditor had finished the 
auditing, and afterwards could not sign 
the accounts. He knew also cases in 
London of persons having been appointed 
by popular election to audit the accounts 
which needed alteration. He hoped the 
Government would insist upon having 
official auditors. 


Mr. H. HOBHOUSE said, he rose to 
make the suggestion that it might be 
possible, without having a general 
Government audit, to enable ratepayers, 
where there was ground to suspect ex- 
travagance, to call in a Government 
auditor. He thought some provision of 
that kind should be made. 


Mr. W. LONG said, he was sorry the 
right hon. Gentleman had left the House, 
because he thought it was desirable that 
they should hear whether the Govern- 
ment could not meet the various sug- 
gestions which had been made. He had 
endeavoured to indicate his opinion, from 
the experience he had had, that it would 
be absolutely impossible for the existing 
staff of auditors or anything like them to 
do the work. Then, as he understood 
the right hon. Gentleman, his proposal 
was that some additional temporary 
auditors should be appointed, but even 
that would not meet the point. 


It being half-past Five of the clock, 
the Chairman left the Chair to make his 
report to the House. 


Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
To-morrow. 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Motion made, and Question, “ That 
this House do now adjourn,”—(Mr. 
Marjoribanks,)—put, and agreed to. 


House adjourned accordingly at tw enty- -nine 
minutes before Six o'clock. 


An Asterisk (*) at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 
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809  Atworth Elementary 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 4th Jaxuary 1894. 


MR. SPEAKER'S INDISPOSITION, 

The House being met, the Clerk at 
the Table informed the House of the 
unavoidable absence of Mr. Speaker, 
owing to the continuance of his indis- 
position :— 

Whereupon Mr. Mellor, the Chairman 
of Ways and Means, proceeded to the 
Table, and, after Prayers, took the Chair 
as Deputy Speaker, pursuant to the 
Standing Order. 


QUESTIONS. 


THE IRISH EDUCATION ACT, 1892. 

Sir J. FERGUSSON (Manchester, 
N.E.) : On behalf of the right hon. Mem- 
ber for West Leeds, I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether he will, by a test case in the 
Law Courts, clear up the doubt that has 
been expressed as to the powers of Local 
Authorities to raise money by rate or 
otherwise for the purposes of the Irish 
Education Act, 1892 ? 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mortey, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): In answer to the right hon. 
Baronet, I have to say that I am afraid 
that a test case would not be a possible 
means of solving the difficulty that has 
arisen in the interpretation of the Act. I 
am not quite sure that I know what the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Jackson) 
means by a test case; but I suppose he 
means a special case, and if so I wish 
to point out that that could only be 
resorted to where there is an action pend- 
ing in which there is some definite issue 
between litigants and contending parties. 
The right hon. Gentleman in his ques- 
tion refers to proceedings by way of 
mandamus ; but this, lam advised, would 
be equally unlikely to lead to any definite 
result. The proper way to deal with 
amendments to the clause in the Act 
would be by Bill, and I am convinced 
that we shall be able to persuade Parlia- 
ment to pass such a Bill in a shorter 
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time than it would take to obtain an 
opinion in a Court of Law. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): To clear 
up this important matter I wish to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether a test 
case or any case can arise unless it can 
be charged that an illegal rate has been 
levied or an illegal payment made; and 
whether in such an event the right of 
action, if any, would not be with the 
ratepayers and not with the Govern- 
ment ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: That is un- 
doubtedly so, and that is what I meant to 
convey when I stated that there could be 
no special case unless proceedings were 
pending between two parties in reference 
to rates levied and the persons called 
upon to pay them. 

Sir J. FERGUSSON : Will the right 
hon. Gentleman consider the advisability 
of introducing some amending Bill to 
rectify the present state of things ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I do not think the 
right hon. Gentleman quite understands 
how the matter lies. A Bill has already 
been prepared by the Government, and 
we are only delayed by some proceed- 
ings which I am not yet quite acquainted 
with, 
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ATWORTH ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 

Mr. FULLER (Wilts, Westbury): I 
beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education 
whether he is aware that the National 
Elementary School at Atworth, in the 
County of Wilts, is managed by a Board 
elected triennially by ballot of electors 
on the Parliamentary and Local Govern- 
ment Register of that parish, and that 
the expenses of the last two elections 
amounted in 1899 to £2 10s. and in 
1893 to £1 12s. 6d.; and whether, 
having regard to the small expense of 
those elections, he will consider the 
desirability of revoking the Order of the 
Education Department, in a Circular 
Letter dated 17th June, 1886, and of 
issuing an Order to the effect that 
in School Board elections the expenses 
shall not exceed £3 in rural parishes 
having less than 100 electors entitled to 
vote at such election, with an additional 
£1 for every additional hundred electors 
in larger parishes ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tue 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham) : As I stated in the House 
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on the 18th December last, I am con- 
sidering the scale of charges established 
in 1886, with a view to possible revision. 
I cannot at present make any definite 
statement on the point, but there is un- 
doubtedly much force in what my hon. 
Friend urges. 


POWER OF RECALLING LETTERS, 
Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 


terbury): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether he is aware that the 
American Post Office Department at 
Washington has recently ruled that the 
writer has the right to regain possession of 
a letter, provided he can prove to the satis- 
faction of the Postal Authorities that he 
was the writer of it, and that he may re- 
eall it by telegram, even if it has reached 
its place of destination, and is on the 
point of delivery, on the ground that the 
Postmaster General is only the agent of 
the writer while the letter is in transit ; 
whether a similar Rule can be established 
by the British Post Office ; and, if not, 
upon what grounds of law or fact it is 
excluded ; and whether he is aware that 
eases frequently occur in which the 


delivery of a letter against the expressed 


will of the sender may cause wrong or 
hardship ? 


Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Mor.ey, Nottingham, E.): I 
am advised that the practice of the 
United States Post Office referred to by 
the hon. Member could not be followed 
in this country without legislation. Ac- 
cording to the law in this country, the 
first duty of the Post Office is to deliver 
the letter as addressed, the sender having 
no right to recover it unless such delivery 
should prove impossible. There seems 
to me to be no sufficient reason why the 
law should be altered. 


THE TULLOW POSTMASTER. 

Mr. HAMMOND (Carlow) : I beg to 
ask the Postmaster Geueral if he is aware 
that, at the Revision Session held in 
Tullow, County Carlow, in October, the 
Chairman commented strongly on the 
conduct of the local postmaster, of whom 
it had been proved in evidence that 
delivery of registered letters. of objection, 
addressed to certain Nationalist electors 
in Tullow, personally known to him, had 
by his orders been withheld ; and if the 
Postmaster General would cause inquiry 


Mr. Acland 
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to be made into all the circumstances of 
the case ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: As I promised 
the hon. Member, in reply to the ques- 
tion put by him on the 14th December, 
the matter is now being thoroughly in- 
vestigated. There has not yet been time 
to complete the inquiry, but I have given 
directions to expedite it as much as 
possible. 


THE WALTHAM ABBEY EXPLOSION. 

Coroner LOCKWOOD (Essex, 
Epping): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War what is being done for the 
workman Kiff, who was injured for life 
last March by the explosion of a boiler 
at Quinton Hill, Waltham Abbey ; whe- 
ther this man was granted an allowance 
at first by the Government, which was 
afterwards discontinued, he being in- 
formed that his case was then under 
consideration; and if he is aware that 
Kiff is absolutely penniless and almost 
starving, and in consequence has been 
forved to apply to the Board of Guar- 
dians for help, the Government having 
done nothing for him up to the present ? 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
To THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Woopa tt, 
Hanley) (who replied) said : The injured 
man Kiff was a contractor’s labourer; he 
was not in Government employment ; he 
was not injured in the performance of 
duty, nor was the accident attributable 
to the negligence of any Government 
employé. But, in the circumstances, the 
Treasury have awarded to Kiff four 
months’ wages and a gratuity of £50, 
together £70, the balance of which 
amount was paid to him last week. 
Pending the Treasury decision, advances 
were made weekly for several months to 
the injured man. 

CotoneL LOCKWOOD: I beg to 
ask the Financial Secretary to the War 
Office if he can now state what sums 
will be received by the relatives of the 
various men killed in the late explosion ? 

Mr. WOODALL: Approximately, 
and subject to Treasury approval, the 
Regulations will admit of the following 
awards, but later information may 
possibly modify some of the amounts : 
The widow of Henry Massey a pension 
of £10 a year and a gratuity of £15 for 
her child ; the widow of William Rudkin 
a gratuity of about £30; the mother of 
Benjamin Hare a gratuity of about £26. 
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BOARD OF TRADE RAILWAY INQUIRIES 
IN IRELAND. 

Mr. SWEETMAN (Wicklow, E.): 1 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade if he has as yet learned whether 
General Hutchinson denies having used 
the words “ All this fuss” as designating 
the inquiry which he was conducting 
into alleged excessive hours of work on 
the Great Northern Railway of Ireland ; 
and whether, if the report of these words 
in The Irish Times is correct, he intends 
to conduct such inquires through General 
Hutchinson in future ? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tut BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpe ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside): General Hutchinson does 
not recollect his exact words on the 
occasion referred to, but he states that if 
he did use the expression imputed to him 
he had no intention in any way of 
reflecting on the necessity of the inquiry, 
or upon the Act under which it was held. 
It is only fair to point out that it was in 
the Reports of*General Hutchinson and 
Major Marindin that attention was first 
called to the question of overtime. If 
General Hutchinson used the words 
referred to he was indiscreet in doing so, 
but he has always been so strongly 
opposed to exceptionally long hours of 
duty that I consider him perfectly quali- 
fied to inquire into any such representa- 
tions as may come before me. 

Mr. J. O°;CONNOR (Wicklow, W.) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether he has seen, in the 
Dublin Evening Telegraph, a report of 
the inquiry held by General Hutchinson 
into the allegations made at the inquest 
on Peter Sharkey, who was said to have 
been driven to commit suicide by over- 
work, as an employé of the Northern 
Railway of Ireland ; whether any of the 
witnesses who were examined at the in- 
quest were summone! to give evidence 
at the Board of Trade inquiry ; whether 
the inquiry was held at the head office 
of the Railway Company, in Dublin ; 
whether two, at least, of the high officials 
of the Company were present ; whether all 
the witnesses examined are in the employ- 
ment of the Railway Company; whether he 
is aware that General Hutchinson asked 
the foreman, Woods, who was accused at 
the inquest of having overworked Sharkey, 
if Sharkey was not “a flighty kind of 


man”; and whether, under these cireum- 
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stances, he will consider the desirability 
of instituting a fresh inquiry into the 
case ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Yes, Sir; Ihave 
seen the newspaper referred to by the 
hon. Member, and in reply to his farther 
questions I have to state that General 
Hutchinson had no power to summon any 
witness who did not volunteer to give 
evidence before him; that the inquiry 
was held at the head office of the Com- 
pany ; that two officials of the Company 
were present; that the witnesses ex- 
amined are in the empioyment of the 
Railway Company; and that General 
Hutchinson asked the foreman, Woods, if 
Sharkey was not a flighty kind of man, 
because previous evidence had tended to 
show that the deceased was of eccentric 
habits. The inquiry was instituted with 
the view of ascertaining whether the 
hours of labour of any of the servants of 
the Company were excessive. It has 
been established, as regards certain ser- 
vants, that this was so. I shall, there- 
fore, take the steps necessary under the 
Act. There is no necessity whatever for 
a further inquiry. 


Gas Company. 


EXCESSIVE HOURS OF LABOUR ON 
IRISH RAILWAYS. 

Mr. SWEETMAN: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whether 
the recent inquiry into alleged excessive 
hours of work on the Great Northern 
Railway of Ireland was the first inquiry 
held under the Railway Servants (Hours 
of Labour) Act of this Session; and 
whether he is willing to lay upon the 
Table of the House a Report of said in- 
quiry, giving the questions and observa- 
tions of General Hutchinson as well as 
the evidence of witnesses ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: In several in- 
stances representations as regards ex- 
cessive hours of work of railway servants 
have been inquired into, but the case 
referred to by the hon. Member was the 
first instance in which a formal inquiry 
was held. No official shorthand notes 
were taken of the inquiry. General 
Hutchinson’s Report shall be laid on the 
Table of the House. 


THE SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS 
COMPANY. 
Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether he has received a 
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scheme from the South Metropolitan 
Gas Company for the cheapening of the 
price of gas; and, if so, whether, before 
arriving at a decision upon the scheme, 
he will, in answer to the Petition pre- 
sented to the House from the St. Luke’s 
and Chelsea Vestries, grant an inquiry 
into the present management and work- 
ing of the various Gas Companies of the 
Metropolis, their statutory rights, and 
the working of the results of the sliding 
scale, arid of price and dividend ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: No, Sir: I have 
not received any such scheme, and until 
it is before me I am unable to say what 
action it would be my duty to take in 
reference to it. Should I receive it I 
will confer with my hon. Friend. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS: Has not the 
right hon. Gentleman received any Peti- 
tion from the Vestries ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I have not seen 
any. 


Silver Coin for the 


Ex E POWDER. 


Cotonet LOCKWOOD: I beg to 


ask the Financial Secretary to the War 
Office how long the night work has been 
the practice in the manufacture of E x E 


powder; and if it is intended to con- 
tinue it ? 

Mr. WOODALL: When the demand 
for Ex E powder has been heavy, the 
cam machines which makes it have, since 
1887, been from time to time necessarily 
worked by night as well as by day. How 
far that practice should be continued is 
a question which will now be carefully 
inquired into. 

Mr. J. BURNS (Battersea) : May I 
ask whether this powder factory is artifi- 
cially lighted by gas or electricity ? 

Mr. WOODALL: It is lighted by 
electricity, the electric lights being ex- 
ternal to the window glass. 


THE WEST INDIAN MAIL. 

Mr. BRODIE HOARE (Hampstead): 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General how 
it arose that the West Indian Mail, which 
was delivered in Plymouth at 11 p.m. on 
the 27th December, was not delivered in 
London until after business hours on the 
28th ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: The mail re- 
ferred to reached the Plymouth Post 
Office soon after midnight on the 
night of the 27th-28th of last 
month, and was forwarded to London by 
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the first passenger train on the Great 
Western Railway. The correspondence 
for the City of London was received at 
the General Post Office at 3.50 p.m. on 
the 28th, and the greater part of it was 
included in the delivery commencing at 
4.5 p.m., and the remainder commencing 
at 5.5 p.m. 


Mr. BRODIE HOARE: Do I under- 
stand there was no train from Plymouth 
to London earlier than that by which the 
mails were sent ? 


Mr. A. MORLEY: I believe there 
was a train, but if the mails had been 
seut by that they would have had to be 
transferred at Exeter. On that point I 
am making inquiries. 


Sir J. FERGUSSON : Has there 
not been a discontinuance of the practice 
of sending these mails on by special 
trains, and is it not due to that fact that 
this long delay occurred ? 


Mr. A. MORLEY : I have authorised 
a change in the arrangements for special 
trains in cases which by the use of the 
ordinary service it is possible to post 
letters in time for the outgoing mail. 
Special trains are not always justified by 
the amount of the mail. 


SILVER COIN FOR THE WEST INDIA 
COLONIES. 

Mr. BRODIE HOARE: I beg to 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
what is the annual amount of profit which 
accrues to Her Majesty’s Treasury from 
the sale of British silver coin to the 
British West India Colonies and British 
Guiana ? 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
The seignorage in the last 20 years has 
averaged about £11,700 net. And I 
may add that in the later years the 
average has been higher in consequence 
of the great fall in the price of silver. 


Mr. BRODIE HOARE: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman be kind enough to 
sanction the small expenditure required 
by the Postmaster General for special 
trains for the West India mails out of 
this surplus, so that the mails may be 
delivered in good time ? 


Sir W. HARCOURT: My surplus 
funds are very limited. 





The New Rules 


CARNREA NATIONAL SCHOOLS, 
BALLYMOTE. : 

Mr. T. CURRAN (Sligo, S.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland is he aware that 
results fees due to Mr. Bernard Cogan, 
until recently principal teacher of Carn- 
rea National School, Ballymote, have 
been stopped in consequence of certain 
statements made to the National Board 
by the manager of the school, Rev. John 
M‘Dermott, P.P., Ballymote; will he 
furnish those acting on behalf of Mr. 
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Cogan with a copy of the statements 
made by the manager, and referred to in | 
Document L 17,823-93, which was ad- 
dressed by the Secretary of the National ' 
Board to Mr. Cogan’s brother-in-law, 
Mr. James A. Flanagan, The Rock, 
Ballymote ; and will the claim of Mr. 
Cogan for results fees be re-considered 
by the National Board ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The facts, I be- 
lieve, are as stated in the first paragraph 
of the question of my hon. Friend. So 
far as the National Board are aware, 
Mr. Cogan bears a perfectly good 
character. It would be contrary to the 


practice of the Board to furnish copies 


of the documents referred to in the 
question, which are regarded as confi- 
dential ; but the question of the pay-| 
ment of the results fees is now receiving 
the further consideration of the Board 
with some hope of a settlement, and the 
Board are in correspondence with the | 
manager on the subject. 


THE NEW RULES OF COURT. 
Mr. BUCHANAN (Aberdeenshire, 
E.): I beg toask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether the Government will undertake, 
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Tue SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. TREvELyAN, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): I have not received the 
resolution referred to. My right hon. 
Friend the Lord Advocate will answer 
the question of the hon. Member for 
East Aberdeenshire. 

*Mr. PAUL (Edinburgh, 8.) : I beg to 
ask the Lord Advocate whether the 
Lord Justice General or any of the 
Scottish Judges were consulted before 
the Rules of Court affecting Scotland 
were issued? I may also ask whether, 
when a similar set of Rules was promul- 


| gated in 1883 by the English Judges, 


they were not made the subject of com- 
munication between himself as Lord 
Advocate of Scotland and Lord Sel- 
borne as Lord Chancellor of England ? 
Mr. T. SHAW (Hawick, &c.): At 
the same time, I will ask the Lord Advo- 
cate if he can conveniently state to the 
House the result of his communications 
with the Lord Chancellor on the subject 


of the New Rules of the Supreme Court ; 


before the statutory period expires, to | 


move a Resolution disagreeing with such | 
part of the New Rules of the Supreme 
Court as extends the jurisdiction of the 
English Courts in Scotland, if no other 


means are found of securing the neces- | 


sary alteration ? 


and what action Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment propose to take in view of the 
Motion standing on the Paper for an 
Address by this House to Her Majesty 
for the annulling of Order XI. of those 
Rules ? 

Tur LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrovur, Clackmannan, &c.): It was 
not intended by the New Rules to 
extend the jurisdiction of the English 
Courts in cases in which domiciled Scots- 
men and Irishmen are concerned ; nor is 
the Lord Chancellor satisfied that they 
would so operate. The purpose was to 
enable a simpler and less expensive 
procedure to be adopted. As, however, 
apprehensions have been expressed that 
they might have a more extended effect, 
he proposes to summon the Rule Com- 
mittee for Thursday next, the Ilth 
instant, the first day of the Hilary 
Sittings, with a view to rescinding 
Order XI. A new Order can be after- 
wards made, and laid on the Table of 
the House next Session, in such amended 


Mr. BEITH (Inverness, &c.) : May | form as to make it clear that there is to 
1 ask the right hon. Gentleman whether | be no extension of jurisdiction. Neither 
he has received a resolution from the | the Lord Justice General, nor any of the 
Town Council of Inverness to the effect | other Scottish Judges, were consulted 
that the proposals contained in these before the Rules were issued, because it 
New Rules are a breach of the Treaty | was not supposed that they would effect 


of Union, are regardéd as an insult to | any extension of jurisdiction. 


the Scotch nation, and are unjust and un- 


necessary ? | 


In answer 
to the supplementary question put by my 
hon. Friend the Member for South 
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Edinburgh, I have to say that in 1883 
communications did pass between Lord 
Selborne and myself with respect to the 
Rules then proposed to be issued, and 
that material modifications were made 
upon the Rules as originally framed, in the 
direction of giving effect to the repre- 
sentations which I made on behalf of 
Scotland. 

Mr. SEXTON: Pending the sitting 
of the Rule Committee, will Order XI. 
remain in abeyance ? 

*Mr. J. B. BALFOOR: It will be 
liable to be annulled upon an address by 
this House at any time within 40 days on 
which the House shall have sat, after the 
Rules were laid on the Table. 

Mr. T. SHAW : I beg to give notice 
that I shall on January 12 move for an 
Address by this House to Her Majesty 
for the annulling of Order XI. of the 
new Rules of Court and of other Orders, 
so far as they are a reversal of the 
existing Order XI. I do this in order 
that the liberty of this House may be 
left unimpaired, whatever may be the 
notion of the English Judges. 

Mr. PAUL: If Order XI. is not 
annulled on January 11, and the House 
has by then adjourned, will my hon. and 
learned Friend have an opportunity of 
moving within 40 days ? 

Mr. J. B. BALFOUR: I do not 
think that at present we have any reason 
to assume that the House will be ad- 
journed by January 12; but if it should, 
I have no doubt proper steps adapted to 
the circumstances would be taken. 

Dr. MACGREGOR (lInverness- 
shire): Seeing the difficulties which 
Scotland is under in getting redress of 
her grievances, I wish to ask whether 
the time has not come when Scotland 
might resume the control of her own 
affairs ? 

Sir C. PEARSON (Edinburgh and 
St. Andrews Universities): May I ask 
whether some arrangement might not be 
made so that due notice will be given to 
some Public Body in Scotland in the 
case of any future amendments in these 
Rules, and whether the Lord Chancellor 
and the Rules Committee will be open to 
receive any representations from Public 
Bodies in Scotland which may be sent to 
them before their meeting next week ? 

Mr. J. B. BALFOUR: I have no 
doubt that any such representations will 
be duly considered. 


Mr. J. B. Balfour 


{COMMONS} 
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REPORTS TO THE CONGESTED 
DISTRICTS BOARD. 

Mr. P. M‘HUGH (Leitrim, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether the 
Congested Districts Board had ordered a 
Report by their Inspector on the con- 
dition of the Kiltyclogher and Bally- 
shannon (part of) congested districts, 
County Leitrim; has the Report been 
received by the Board; and when will 
copies be available for Members of this 

House ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The document to 
which the hon. Member refers is one of 
a series of confidential Reports for the 
information of the Congested Districts 
Board, and it is perfectly contrary to 
practice, and, I think, contrary to con- 
venience, to publish such Reports. I 
think the hon. Member will see, for 


example, that to make public Reports 
upon intended land purchase would be 
calculated to raise the price of the land. 


MR. ROBERT VESEY STONEY, J.P. 

Dr. R. AMBROSE (Mayo, W.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he can 
state how far the Lord Chancellor has 
proceeded with his examination of the 
Papers which have been placed before 
him with reference to the dismissal from 
the Commission of the Peace of Mr. 
Robert Vesey Stoney, of Rosturk Castle, 
County Mayo; and if he can give a 
definite idea as to when the Lord Chan- 
cellor will have completed his ex- 
amination ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Mr. Stoney is in 
Switzerland, and that has caused some 
delay in communicating with him. In 
answer to the Lord Chancellor he has 
written resigning his commission for the 
County of Mayo, and acting upon this 
the Lord Chancellor has removed his 
name from the lists of Justices. 

Dr. R. AMBROSE: Is it Mr. Stoney’s 
intention also to resign the Deputy 
Lieutenancy of County Mayo? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I rather think 
that follows on the resignation; I will, 
however, inquire. 


THE ZULU PRISONERS. 
Mr. HOPWOOD (Lancashire, S.E., 
Middleton): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
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whether he is now in a position to give 
the further information respecting the 
six Zulu prisoners which was promised 
on 27th November last ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Mr. 8S. 
Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : Of 
the five prisoners as to whom I promised 
on 27th November to give further infor- 
mation, one (Zixibilele) died in prison in 
February, 1892, and another (Mafukwim) 
has already been released. Lord Ripon 
has now further decided, on the Governor’s 
recommendation, that two others (Magehle 
and Ishwayibe) should be released, but 
that the remaining one (Mpkwa) cannot 
be released. The Governor has not yet 
had time to reply to the inquiry based on 
my hon. Friend’s question of 27th 
November as to the prisoner said to be 
missing ; but itis probable that the death 
of Zixibilele explains the matter. 
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HOURS OF LABOUR IN DANGEROUS 

TRADES. 

Mr. J. BURNS: I beg to ask ihe 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether, considering that the 
Chemical Works Committee of Inquiry, 
in their recent Report, strongly recom- 
mended the adoption of eight-hour shifts 
in the alkali and dangerous trades, he will, 
failing its adoption voluntarily by the 
firms engaged, take steps to legally enforce 
a reduction of hours from 12 to 8 ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitn, Fife, E.): I earnestly hope 
that this important recommendation will 
be voluntarily acted upon by the firms 
engaged in this trade who have not 
already spontaneously adopted the system 
of eight-hour shifts. It is my intention 
next Session to propose legislation which 
will give to the Secretary of State the 
power to deal with unreasonably long 
hours of labour in dangerous trades. 

Mr. J. BURNS: I am exceedingly 
grateful for the generous reply of the 
right hon. Gentleman. I would also ask 
him whether he will consider the advisa- 
bility of giving increased power in regard 
to young lads and meu who are engaged 
in these trades, but who are not at present 
under the Factory Acts ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: Yes, the whole 
question will be considered. 

Sir C. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest 
of Dean): May I ask when the evidence 
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given before the Committee will be 
published ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: It is of a very 
voluminous character; but I can assure 
my right hon. Friend that there will be no 
unnecessary delay. 


THE SALE OF INTOXICANTS IN 
LONDON. 

Mr. J. BURNS: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether he will direct the attention 
of the Police Authorities to the increasing 
practice in some districts of London of 
publicans selling drink to drunken persons, 
and cause such steps to be taken as will 
prevent the continuance of such breaches 
of the law ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : The Police Authori- 
ties are not aware of any material increase 
in this practice, but their special attention 
has been from time to time, and will be 
again, directed to it, and their instructions 
are to enforce the law with the utmost 
strictness wherever an offence against it 
comes to their knowledge. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) : May I ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman whether he will instruct the police 
to take note of any cases where induce- 
ments are held out to children ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: Yes, Sir. 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 
COMMITTEES. 

Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if he could state 
what number of Catholics have been 
appointed to the School Attendance 
Committees of Derry, Belfast, Lisburn, 
Lurgan, and Newry respectively by the 
Local Authorities ; how many Catholics 
are there in each of those towns ; and how 
many of the persons appointed by the 
Local Authorities in each case are school 
managers ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The numbers of 
Catholics appointed by the Local 
Authorities are as follows :—In Derry, 
Belfast, Lisburn, Lurgan, none; and in 
The numbers of Catholics 
in those towns are respectively as 
follows: — Derry, 18,340; Belfast, 
67,578 ; Lisburn, 2,657 ; Lurgan, 3,895; 
and Newry, 8,815. In answer to the 
third part of the question, the numbers of 
managers of schools appointed by Local 
Authorities are :—Derry, none ; Belfast, 
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two; Lisburn, none ; Lurgan, none ; and 
Newry, none. 

Mr. SEXTON: With regard to Bel- 
fust, I wish to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man whether he is aware that at a meet- 
ing of the Catholic clergy the Bishop 
was appointed to act on their behalf in 
communication with the Board ; whether 
the Commissioners have omitted to con- 
sult the Bishop, and returned only the 
most formal replies to his letters ; 
whether, under those circumstances, all 
the Catholics nominated by the Com- 
missioners have refused to act; and 
whether, with a view to carrying out the 
Act, the Commissioners will now avail 
themselves of the assistance of the 
Bishop ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The facts are as 
the hon. Member has stated—that is to 
say, the Bishop, I believe, was not con- 
sulted. The Catholic members who 
were nominated by the Board refused to 
act, and, therefore, those appointments 
have fallen through. I do not think 


that was the best way of setting up 
communication with the Board. 

Mr. BARTON (Armagh, Mid): I 
wish to ask the right hon. Gentleman 


whether it is not the fact, with reference 
to Newry, that while the Local Authority 
appointed persons representing different 
denominations, the National Educatiou 
Board appointed three Roman Catholic 
clergymen and one Roman Catholic lay- 
man, entirely ignoring all Protestant 
nominations ; whether, in the case of 
Dungannon, the Local Authority did not 
appoint one person representing each of 
the denominations in the town; and 
whether the Board did not appoint all 
their representatives Roman Catholics 
without a single Protestant ? 

Mr. KNOX: May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether he has not been 
misinformed in saying that there was 
one Catholic appointed by the Town 
Commissioners of Newry? My infor- 
mation is that no Catholic was appointed. 
Is it not the bounden duty of the Board, 
in a case where the vast majority of a 
people are Catholics, to see that some 
representation is given to Catholics 
upon the Education Committee of the 
town ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I do not think I 
can be expected without notice to answer 
all these questions in detail, but I know 
there are cases which correspond to the 


Mr. J. Morley 
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description given by the hon. and learned 
Member. The reason assigned by the 
National Board for their nomination of 
persons representing one sect arose from 
their laudable desire to have minorities 
represented ; and if the Local Authorities 
nominated persons of only one persuasion 
it was, I take it, the duty of the Board 
to redress the balance. 


THE DUKE OF SAXE-COBURG. 


Mr. MACDONALD (Tower Ham- 
lets, Bow) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury what is the whole sum 
that the Duke of Saxe-Coburg has 
received by way of annuity from the 
British Treasury, and what by way of 
pay and allowances ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hispsert, Oldham) : 
The annuity payable to His Royal High- 
ness was £25,000 a year — namely, 
£15,000 granted in 1866 and £10,000 in 
1873. If my hon. Friend refers to Parlia- 
mentary Paper No. 328 of 1893 he will 
see that the payments to the Duke from 
Navy Votes in the year 1892-3 for pay 
and allowances were £3,130 lls. I am 
sorry that I am not in a position to give 
any further information as to pay and 
allowances. 


MR. CHARLES ROWLEY, J.P. 


Mr. FORWOOD (Lancashire, Orms- 
kirk): I beg to ask the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster whether Mr. 
Charles Rowley, J.P., whose name 
appeared on placards on the walls of 
Manchester as the principal speaker at a 
public meeting called to protest against 
the violence and perjury of the police of 
thet city, is one of the 34 Magistrates 
added to the list of Justices for Man- 
chester between the 10th day October, 
1892, and the 9th day of October, 1893 ; 
and whether, in view of the judicial 
authority which Magistrates can by law 
exercise over the police, he will take any 
steps to prevent a Magistrate taking part 
in a public demonstration charging the 
police force with perjury ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or _ THE 
DUCHY or LANCASTER (Mr. 
Bryce, Aberdeen, S.): Mr. Rowley, 
who is referred to in the question, was 
appointed a Magistrate for the City of 
Manchester on November 18, 1892, being 
then a City Councillor, and is a man 
much respected in Manchester for the 
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philanthropic and other public work 
which be has done. The terms of the 
placard advertising the meeting referred 
to, and which was held as far back as 
November 29 last, appear to me to be 
highly improper; but Mr. Rowley 
informs me that he had nothing to do 
with getting up the meeting, and that 
his speech was an argument for inquiry 
by the Watch Committee of the Town 
Council into the correctness of the 
statements made and circulated by other 
persons impugning the conduct of the 
police. I have no power to prevent 
Magistrates taking part in demonstra- 
tions. 


POACHING PREVENTION PROSECUTIONS 
IN CORNWALL. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I beg to ask 
the Solicitor General whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the case of 
Richard Varcoe, who at the West Powder 
Petty Sessions was, on the 25th Novem- 
ber last, sentenced .by Messrs. Polwhele, 
Carus-Wilson, George J. Smith, and 
Hitchins on a charge brought under 
“The Poaching Prevention Act, 1862,” 
to a fine and to forfeiture of his gun 
licence as well as his gun ; whether he 
is aware that the only evidence against 
Varcoe was that of the prosecuting police 
constable, who stated that he saw Varcoe 
coming, and, having heard a gun fired 
just previously, he asked him whether he 
had a licence; that Vareoe, who subse- 
quently turned out his pockets in the 
presence of the constable and several 
other witnesses, had no game whatever 
in his possession, and that his gun was 
loaded in both barrels ; whether the con- 
viction can be legally sustained under 
Section 2 of the Statute, which requires 
the prosecution to prove either that the 
defendant had obtained game, and ob- 
tained it by unlawfully going on land in 
search or pursuit of it, or that he has, as 
a fact, used the gun for unlawfully 
killing the game; and whether, inas- 
much as there was no evidence to prove 
either that Varcoe had game in his pos- 
session or that he had used his gun for 
unlawfully killing game, he will consider 
the possibility of enabling Vareoe to 
have his case re-heard ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
J. Rigsy, Forfar): On the subject of 
this question I have no means of obtain- 
ing information except by application to 
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the Home Office. I understand my right 
hon. Friend the Home Secretary will 
give an answer as to the facts of this 
case on a later day. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: As this is a 
legal point arising under the Statute, 
cannot the hon. and learned Gentleman 
give an answer after his right hon. Col- 
league has answered as to the facts? I 
will repeat the question on Monday. 

Sir J. RIGBY: I cannot undertake 
to give such an answer. I understand it 
is not regular to ask for legal opinions. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I am not asking 
for a legal opinion. I want to know 
whether the conviction can be legally 
sustained ? 


LABOUR IN THE POTTERIES, 

Mr. W. ALLEN (Neweastle-under- 
Lyme): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
he intends to take any steps with a view 
of enforcing the proposals that have 
recently been made by the Committee of 
Inquiry for rendering the conditions of 
labour in the potteries more healthy ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: Yes, certainly. 
Steps are already being taken to give 
effect to the Committee’s recommenda- 
tions. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY (Shef- 
field, Hallam): Under the Special Rules 
Clause of the Factory Act of 1891 ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: Yes, Sir. 


NEW MOLE PARADE, GIBRALTAR, 

Mr. E. H. BAYLEY (Camberwell, 
N.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies whether he can 
give any further information as to the 
purchase of property in the New Mole 
Parade, Gibraltar, and especially as to 
the return yielded, by whom paid, and 
for what purpose the buildings have been 
used ? 

Mr. 8. BUXTON : The Governor of 
Gibraltar has reported that the nett 
revenue received from the property in 
question between its purchase and the 
3lst of October, 1893, was at the rate 
of nearly 4 per cent. per annum on the 
purchase money, which was £8,000, and 
not £8,900. The Government have 
thought it advisable to execute only neces- 
sary minor repairs, and to close those por- 
tions in which sanitary requirements might 
have entailed the expenditure of any 
considerable sum. ‘Three rooms, there- 
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fore, have been closed, and notice to quit 
on the Ist instant had been given to the 
tenant of a stable. All sanitary require- 
ments have been duly and promptly com- 
plied with, and no part of the now occu- 
pied building bas been condemned as un- 
sanitary. One block of buildings is only 
12 years old, and is in a very fair state. 


The Explosion on the 


THE YIDDISH LANGUAGE IN ENGLISH 
WORKSHOPS. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I beg to ask 
the Secretary for the Home Department 
whether, in view of the large number of 
Jewish employés in the workshops of 
the East End of London and other great 
industrial centres who cannot understand 
or speak English and are familiar only 
with the Yiddish language, he will :on- 
sider the propriety of appointing for 
their protection one or two Laspectors 
conversant with that language ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: This question has 
already received my consideration. I do 
not consider the appointment of a Yid- 
dish-speaking Inspector necessary. A 
copy of the Workshop Abstract has already 
been printed in the Yiddish language in 
pamphlet form, and can be had free of 
charge from Mr. Lakeman at his office, 
8, Finsbury Cireus. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I am much 
obliged to the right hon. Gentleman for 
his answer. But may I further ask him 
whether he has had brought under his 
notice cases in which many of these 
young men and women, employed in what 
are in many instances sweating dens, 
have, in consequence of their ignorance 
of the English language, to get their 
employers to translate any conversation 
they may hold with the Inspector ? 


Mr. ASQUITH : I have no informa- 


tion as to that. 


Mr. CONYBEARE: I will provide 


the right hon. Gentleman with evidence 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN 
ISLES. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I beg to ask 
the President of the Local Government 
Board whether he has received any re- 
presentations from the inhabitants of the 
Scilly Isles as to their mode of treatment 
under the Local Government Bill; and 
what arrangements he proposes to meet 
their special case ? 


Mr. S. Buxton 


THE SCILLY 
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Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow Ler, Wolverhampton, E.): I have 
received several communications on the 
subject, including one from the County 
Council, stating that it is desirable 
that the precedent of the Local Go- 
vernment Act, 1888, should be followed, 
and that power should be reserved to the 
Local Government Board, as under Sec- 
tion 49 of that Act, to issue an Order 
suitable to the local circumstances on the 
application of the County Council of the 
island. The clause which will be pro- 
posed will be placed on the Paper im- 
mediately. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: Has the right 
hon, Gentleman received any communica- 
tion from some of the inhabitants of the 
Island to the effect that they desire some 
arrangement in the nature of a Parish 
Council for each island ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I have received a 
considerable number of communications, 
some of them of the nature referred to. 


THE EXPLOSION ON THE 
GOBERNADOR ISLAND. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall) : I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether the attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government has been called to 
an account,in The Globe of 29th Decem- 
ber, of the explosion on Gobernador 
Island, by which three British officers 
and a boatswain were killed, and seven 
seamen were seriously injured, on 3rd 
November, from which it appears that 
the explosion was deliberately effected 
under Marshal Peixoto’s orders, without 
any warning to the British men-of-war, 
whose crews had been in the regular 
habit of landing on this Island in order 
to get sand, and for recreation ; and 
whether, under these circumstances, the 
Government will make a demand for 
compensation from the Brazilian 
Government ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick) : I have not seen the statement in 
The Globe, but accounts of this ex- 
plosion have been received from Her 
Majesty’s Minister and Senior Naval 
Officer at Rio de Janeiro. They are 
dated the 10th and 138th of November, 
and the cause of the explosion had not 
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then been ascertained. The Brazilian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs informed 
Her Majesty’s Minister on the 8th of 
November that inquiries had been insti- 
tuted by the police, and it seemed that 
some workmen had lit a fire near the 
door of one of the magazines, and that the 
insurgents were removing ammunition, 
and that some sparks from the fire ignited 
some loose powder. The question of com- 
pensation is one which will have to be 
considered at the termination of the 
present civil conflict. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
As there is not a state of war pre- 
vailing, and as the insurgents have 
not been recognised as belligerent, is 
there any reason why the demand should 
not be made at once, especially in view 
of the fact stated in the question that 
these promising young British officers 
lost their lives through the deliberate 
act of an official of the Brazilian 
Government ? 

Sir E. GREY: We have not at 
present received information to the effect 
that the explosion was caused by an 
order of the Brazilian Government. You 
cannot found a claim upon a foreign Go- 
vernment only upon a statement in a 
newspaper, and the statement of the 
Brazilian Minister rather goes to show 
that the explosion was the result of an 
accident. I have not used the term 
“war,” but “civil conflict” ; and though 
Ido not wish in any way to minimise 
the sadness of this occurrence, I must 
point out that the middle of a civil 
conflict is not the most likely time at 
which to obtain satisfaction. 


SLAVERY IN ZANZIBAR. 

Mr. T. BAYLEY (Derbyshire, 
Chesterfield) : I beg to ask the Attorney 
General whether Her Majesty’s subjects 
can legally own or employ slaves in the 
British Protectorate of Zanzibar ? 

Sir J. RIGBY (who replied) said : 
Her Majesty’s subjects cannot legally 
own slaves in the British Protectorate of 
Zanzibar ; but I have already explained 
that they may, and do, employ slaves for 
various purposes, engaging with them 
and paying them as they would free 
labour. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: On a point of 
Order, is not that a legal opinion, such as 
the hon. and learned Gentleman has re- 
fused tu give me ? 
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Sir J. RIGBY: The legal opinion 
which the hon. Member for Camborne 
asked for was one affecting the rights of 
an individual. I am not aware that any 
British subject ever sought to own slaves 
in the Zanzibar Protectorate. Thisis an 


important general question quite different 
from the one put by the hon. Member. 


Mr. CONYBEARE: Does not a 
question as to slaves affect individuals ? 
Why could I not have equally an answer 
to a question affecting one of Her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects ? 


Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: The 
matter is entirely in the discretion of 
the Minister to whom the question is 
addressed. 


THE SEA FISHERIES (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

Mr. HOZIER (Lanarkshire, 8.) : I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether he can now state the date, 
or the approximate date, on which the 
Lords Amendments to the Sea Fisheries 
Regulation (Scotland) Bill will be taken ; 
and when the Amendments proposed by 
the Government will be placed on the 
Paper ? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tur TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Gtapstone, 
Edinburgh, Midlothian) : I am not able 
to state positively what day can be given 
for the consideration of these Amend- 
ments. I do not on that account mean 
to say that the prospect is worse than it 
was. Perhaps it is rather improved. 
What I stated was that if there was an 
interval between the Committee and the 
Report stage we might probably utilise 
it ; but there may be no interval, and I do 
not think that we ought to endeavour to 
make an interval. With regard to the 
Amendments, they will be placed on the 
Table to-morrow. 

Mr. HOZIER: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman kindly use his influence as a 
Scotch Member to have this Bill placed 
first on the Orders of the Day 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : That is 
a matter for consideration. 

Mr. ANSTRUTHER (St. Andrews, 
&e.): Will the Amendments be on the 
Paper to-morrow ? 

Mr. W.E. GLADSTONE: No; they 


will be laid on the Table to-morrow. 
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PARLIAMENTARY BILL PROCEDURE. 

Mr. HOLLAND (Salford, N.): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether, in view of the exceptional 
circumstances of the present Session, Her 
Majesty’s Government will consider the 
possibility of proposing a Resolution 
carrying over until next Session such 
Bills as still remain on the Order Book 
and have been read a second time by 
large majorities after full debate ? 

Mr. W. E.GLADSTONE : I cannot 
hold out to my hon. Friend any hope that 
we shall be able to adopt the measure to 
which he points. No doubt it is a great 
pity that the labour of this House should 
appear to be wasted, but I think if any 
Bill ought to be made the subject of ex- 
ceptional treatment it should be a Bill 
mentioned in the Speech from the 
Throne. But we have already renounced 
that claim for those Bills, and, I think, 
with the approval of the House ; and that 
being so, it would hardly be consistent to 
put it forward with regard to private 
Members’ Bills. 


NONCONFORMIST REGISTERS. 

Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Notts, 
Manstield) : I beg to ask the President 
of the Local Government Board if he 
will make such representations to the 
Registrar General as will induce him to 
make arrangements for restoring the 
facilities formerly granted to ministers, 
and to other specially interested persons, 
for consulting and making extracts from 
the Nonconformist Registers of Births, 
Marriages, and Deaths, which in 1837 
were, at the request of the then Registrar 
General, deposited at Somerset House on 
the plea of safety and readiness of access ; 
and whether he will also represent to the 
Registrar General the expediency of 
complying with the request of Noncon- 
formists that the lists of such Registers 
may be reprinted and published for sale ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I have been 
in further communication with the 
Registrar General on the subject of the 
question, and I am informed by him that 
no arrangements can be made for access 
to the Registers such as is suggested 
without additional accommodation and 
additional staff being provided for his 
department. The Registrar General 
states that his predecessor from time to 
time gave permission to some well- 
known writer of Nonconformist history 
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to make extracts from some selected 
Register in the presence of an official, 
and in the room occupied by that official. 
He also has given similar permission ina 
few cases. But it is now clear to him 
that in giving that permission both 
his predecessor and he acted beyond their 
powers, as no power is given by the Non- 
Parochial Registers Acts to exempt any 
person from payment of the statutory 
fees imposed by those Acts. No great 
harm has been done when only two or 
three persons in a year applied to search 
the Registers, although even then it was 
difficult to find accommodation for one 
person. Now the applications come in 
by the score, and the facilities demanded 
as a right are :—A commodious room to 
hold six persons, a clerk to assist, and 
messengers to fetch the books from the 
vaults. To give such facilities in the 
General Register Office is, of course, im- 
possible. The matter is not one in which 
the Local Government Board have any 
jurisdiction. Exemption from payment 
of the statutory fees and the employment 
of an additional staff are questions for the 
Treasury rather than for the Local Go- 
vernment Board. My hon. Friend is 
under a misapprehension in supposing 
that the Registers were deposited at 
Somerset House at the request of the 
Registrar General. In accordance with 
a recommendation of a Royal Commission, 
which was appointed to inquire what 
measures could be beneficially adopted 
for collecting and arranging and de- 
positing the Registers of Births, &c., 
other than the Parochial Registers, and 
for advising the proper measures to be 
adopted for giving full force as evidence 
in Courts of Justice to all such Registers 
as were found accurate, an Act was 
passed in 1840 imposing on the Registrar 
General the duty of receiving the 
Registers in question. The Registrar 
General adheres to his view that there 
is no sufficient reason for placing on sale 
the lists referred to in the question. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry) : Will the Government 
consider the advantage and propriety 
of taking steps to remove these Parochial 
Registers to the Record Office, where 
they could be more easily looked after ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: That would 
require legislation, and I am not prepared 
to promise to introduce any fresh legis- 
lation on the subject. 


Registers. 
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ORDER OF THE DAY. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL.—(No. 274.) 
comMITTEE. [Progress, 3rd January.] 
[THIRTY-FIRST NIGHT. } 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
[Sir J. GoLtpsmip (Deputy Chairman) 
in the Chair. ] 


(Audit of accounts of 
and in- 


Clause 45 


District and Parish Councils 
spection). 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 27, at the end of line 21, after the 
words “ Borough Council,’ to insert the words 
“and the accounts of a parish.”—(CWr. Storey.) 

Question again proposed, “ That those 
words be there inserted.” 


Debate resumed. 
Sir D. H. MACFARLANE (Argyll) 


said, he wished to raise a point of Order. 
He understood yesterday that an Amend- 
ment was accepted altering the date for 
making up accounts from the 29th to the 
30th of September. By some error the 
date was still given in the clause, as it 
appeared on the Notice Paper, as the 
30th. 

Tur DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: That 
is not a point of Order. That is an error 
in printing, which may be corrected. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) : 
How is the point to be dealt with ? 

Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: The 
point cannot be discussed. It is a clerical 
error which will be corrected. It is given 
correctly in my own handwriting in the 
Chairman’s copy of the Bill. 

*Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow.Ler, Wolverhampton, E.): I have 
considered the question raised by the 
Amendment, and the result has been fully 
to confirm the view I mentioned yester- 
day as to the proper course to take. The 
proposal of the Amendment is to ex- 
cept the accounts of the Parish Council 
from audit by a district auditor and 
practically to put them in the bands 
of the local and non-official auditors. 
I should like to call the attention of the 
Committee to the position in which the 
matter stands. The present state of 
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things has been the result of a long series 
of legislative Acts, and the tendency of all 
legislation has been, 1 think wisely, to 
extend the principle of public audit. 
There are at the present time none of 
these Local Authorities, except one, 
whose accounts are not audited by the 
officials of the Local Goverument Board. 
The accounts of municipal boroughs 
are audited in a manner prescribed, I 
think, by the Act of 1835—namely, by 
one auditor nominated by the Mayor and 
an elected auditor appointed by the con- 
stituency. A good deal of exaggeration 
seems to prevail in Members’ minds as to 
the audit staff of the Local Government 
Board and as to the complicatious that 
would arise if this clause were adopted. 
At the present time the accounts of 
Guardians, of all Rural Sanitary Authori- 
ties, of the Overseers of all parishes— 
and that covers all parochial accounts— 
of the Surveyors of Highways, and 
also of School Boards, are audited 
by a district auditor, generally at the 
offices of the Union. There is no ques- 
tion of sending anybody down from 
London. We have 38 audit districts 
throughout the country, and there are 38 
auditors besides five assistant auditors 
and three temporary assistant auditors. 
Of course, each official has his staff. As 
a rule, the officials go to the offices of the 
Union, and there the accounts are 
audited. Of course, any expense in 
travelling is allowed. I have con- 
sulted the head of the present staff of 
tne Local Government Board as to what 
additional assistance will be required if 
the Committee accepts the proposal of the 
Government, and he is of opinion that a 
very small addition to the present staff 
would be ample to meet all the necessities 
of the case. Some question was raised 
yesterday as to the amount of work the 
auditors did, and as to whether the audit 
was of any value. I have gone carefully 
through the disallowances and surcharges 
made in the last financial year, respecting 
which we have a Report, and I find that 
2,270 improper payments were disallowed 
ia that year in the accounts of the Over- 
seers and Guardians and that 603 appeals 
were made; that 307 disallowances 
were made in the accounts of the 
Urban Sanitary Authorities, 110 in the 
accounts of the Rural Sanitary Authori- 
ties, 123 in the accounts of Highway 
Authorities, 449 in the accounts of Sur- 
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veyors of Highways, and 313 in the ac- 
counts of School Boards. Putting all these 
figures together, there were in the year 
over 3,500 disallowances of improper and 
illegal payments. This, I think, will be 
sufficient evidence to the Committee that 
it is necessary to have these independent 
and competent authorities to audit the 
aceounts in order to prevent the rate- 
payers being improperly charged. 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) : What 
was the total amount disallowed ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I am not able 
to give the amount. I notice in the Report 
that among the items disallowed a few 
years ago ina highway account was a 
charge for killing foxes. This was said 
to bea regular and proper payment made 
for the maintenance of the highways, but 
of course it was disallowed. There are 
some other items in the archives of the 
Local Government Board whieh I could 
mention to the Committee to ilustrate 
the need of putting a stop to improper 
payments of public money for eccentric 


purposes. I shall not be accused of want 


of faith in the Parish Councils, but I 
wish to say with all respect, as I have 
said again and again, that the Parish 


Councils are untried bodies, and I think 
that, if it is necessary to subject to care- 
ful audit the expenses of all other Local 
Authorities, no case has been made out 
for exempting the accounts of the Parish 
Councils from such audit. Well, then, 
what will be the cost ¢ Here is a body 
which cannot spend more than £100 a 
year, and it is said that we are going to 
send someone down from London to audit 
their accounts, and that it would be much 
cheaper to employ some local accountant 
to do the work. I will tell the Com- 
mittee what tke cost will be of such an 
audit. It will be exactly one sovereign. 
I will defy anybody to get accounts 
judicially audited—because there must 
be a power of disallowance—at a less 
cost than that. I know that my hon. 
Friend the Member for Sunderland (Mr. 
Storey) has a very strong feeling on 
this question of official auditors. I 
have a very strong feeling on the 
other side, and I should be very 
sorry in the interests of economical 
administration and in the interests of the 
ratepayers if the official check supplied 
by the district auditor were dispeused 
with. The Committee has said in pre- 
vious sections, which limit the powers of 


Mr. H. H, Fowler 
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the Parish Councils, that they are not to 
spend money on certain things, but may 
spend it on other things. Someone 
must have the power of seeing that these 
provisions are properly carried out. 
Under these circumstances, we are bound 
to oppose the Amendment. As I inti- 
mated yesterday, I have no particular 
preference for a half-yearly audit. [| 
have no objection to the accounts being 
audited yearly, and on that question | 
will follow the judgment of the Com- 
mittee, but the principle of the official 
audit of the accounts is one to which we 
must adhere. 

Mr. STOREY said, he was always 
frightened when his right hon. Friend 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler) began to talk about 
principles. He (Mr. Storey) had no 
strong feeling in the matter at all ; it was 
merely a question of business. He knew 
that in thousands of cases the money 
spent on the official audits was thrown 
away. His right hon. Friend said the 
expeuse was not a very serious matter. 
He (Mr. Storey) knew one county 
where there were more than 100 parishes 
in which the average amount spent 
would not be more than £10 or £20. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER : If the amount 
is under £20 the expeuse will be ds. If 
it is under £50 it will be 10s., and if it is 
under £100 it will be £1. 

Mr. STOREY said, he did not press 
the matter very much, but he thought it 
would be a waste of money to have the 
official audit. It was like using an 
elephant to pick up a pin. He knew 
something about the disallowances that 
were made; The auditors must disallow 
something for the sake of their own 
credit. His right hon. Friend had been 
unable to tell the total amount of the 
disallowances, but if he had obtained the 
total it would have been a very incon- 
venient sum to put before the Committee. 
He had known instances where the most 
trivial sums had been disallowed on 
the most trivial grounds, and where, 
after considerable correspondence, the 
disallowances had been annulled. 

Mr. W. LONG (Liverpool, West 
Derby) thanked the President of the 
Local Government Board for his state- 
ment with reference to the necessary 
addition to the staff of auditors. Of 
course, he accepted absolutely what the 
right hon. Gentleman had said on the sub- 
ject, but he confessed he was astonished 
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to hear the right! hon. Gentleman’s 
statements that all these additional audits 
could be carried out without any large 
increase in the staff. When he (Mr. 
Long) was at the Local Government 
Board the existing staff was very fully 
employed, and, indeed, had hardly time 
to carry out the duties they had to per- 
form. At the same time, he unreservedly 
accepted the right hon. Gentleman's 
assurance. He thought, however, before 
the Amendment was withdrawn the 
Committee ought clearly to understand 
which was the system under which these 
audits would be held. He understood 
the proposal to be that the parochial 
officers should attend at the Union 
offices at the time when the Union audit 
was held. If that was the case, the sum 
of £1 which had been mentioned would 
not altogether cover the cost of holding 
the audit. The Union offices would, of 
course, be at a considerable distance 
from a great many parishes, and the 
parochial officials would in many cases 
have to reach them by road, thus involv- 
ing not only expense but loss of time. 
If the expenses of the officials were to 
come out of the parish rates it would 
operate in many cases unfairly in the 
different parishes. It was quite con- 
ceivable that the officials of the poorest 
parishes would have the longest distances 
to travel, and it would be an injustice 
and a hardship if the rates of the small 
parish were in consequence burdened to 
a greater degree than the rates of a 
larger parish. He was afraid that in 
some cases the expenses would impose 
a charge upon the rates which would be 
in no respect in proportion to the capabi- 
lity of the parish to pay. Inthe neighbour- 
hood of towns large villages frequently 
abounded because a certain proportion 
of the people who worked in the town 
lived in the villages, where rents were 
lower than in the town. The officials of 
those villages would have a very short 
distance to go to reach the Union offices, 
whilst the officials of the small rural 
villages would have a much greater dis- 
tance to go. At the same time, he quite 
felt the difficulty the right hon. Gentle- 
man was in in this matter. There was 
no doubt whatever that the tendency of 
Parliament in modern times had been to 
insist upon a capable and sufficient audit 
of public accounts. The Government 
were now trying to apply the same pro- 
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visions to totally varying and different 
conditions of things. Parishes with 
considerable populations, in which there 
might be a great temptation to exces- 
sive expenditure, ought undoubtedly to 
have their accounts officially audited, 
but he submitted that in small villages 
an audit was unnecessary. He was 
emboldened to speak of the parson and 
the squire now, because the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sunderland (Mr. Storey) last 
night had elevated them into the posi- 
tion of auditors to the Parish Councils. 
It frequently happened that the squire’s 
agent, or some official in his office, at the 
present time audited the parish accounts. 
This was quite a sufficient audit in the 
case of small parishes, but in the case of 
larger parishes it would not be sufficient. 
He thought it would be well if the Go- 
vernment would adopt the proposal made 
by the hon. Member for East Somerset 
(Mr. H. Hobhouse) yesterday, and pro- 
vide that parishes having a population 
below a certain limit should have their 
accounts made subject to audit on the 
requisition of a certain number of electors, 
whilst there should be a compulsory 
audit of the larger parishes. He would 
suggest to the Government in perfect 
good faith that between now and a 
subsequent stage of the Bill they should 
consider whether any modificution of the 
clause could be made. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) wished 
to know whether the andit was 
to take place in the parishes or at 
the Union offices? He did not think 
that in any case the £5 mentioned by 
the right hon. Gentleman would pay 
the whole costs of the audit, even as far 
as the Local Government Board was 
concerned. He wished to know whether 
the right hon. Gentleman had made any 
calculation of what the actual cost would 
be? If the audit did not take place !. 
the villages they would cost a great deal 
to the Local Government Board, whilst 
if they took place in the centre of the 
Union they would throw great cost and 
trouble on the parish officials. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I thought I 
had explained myself clearly. The 
auditors reside in the locality, and make 
their own arrangements, having regard 
to the convenience of the public as to 
when and where they hold their audit. 
If they make a foolish and stipidly ex- 
pensive arrangement they are in the ser- 
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vice of the Local Government Board, 
and the locality will at once appeal to the 
Board, who will take care that the in- 
terests of the pockets of the taxpayers 
do not suffer. I did not say that all the 
audits take place in the Union offices. 
What I mentioned was that the general 
practice was for the accounts to be 
audited in the centre of the Union. I 
only gave the Committee an illustration, 
and I do not know whether the Union 
offices are used in every case. All I say 
is that we do not anticipate any great 
addition being required to the staff, and 
we do not think the arrangement will 
involve much additional expense. As 
to the suggestion of the hon. Mem- 
ber opposite (Mr. Long), I think he has 
overlooked the fact that there is no 
parish at this moment which does not 
have its accounts audited, and there is 
no complaint that they are put to incon- 
venience. We have provided in this 
Bill that where there is an Assistant 
Overseer he shall be clerk of the Parish 
Council, and a similar provision is made 
with regard to collectors of poor rates. 
These officials have already to go to the 
auditor with their accounts, and therefore 
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no additional burden will be imposed upon 
the rates. ‘This question has received the 
most careful attention of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, and we are satisfied that 


the arrangement we propose can be 


worked, and worked economically. 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) said, it might be taken 
for granted that in regard to the 
smaller parishes the proposal of the Go- 
vernment would lead to great expense. 
The 1 per cent., which was the rate of 
payment at the present time, might be 
sufficient under the present system of 
auditing, because the larger places paid 
for the smaller ones ; but when a large 
number of parish accounts had to be 
audited, one or two things would happen 
—either the audit would be worth 
nothing or the expense would be in- 
creased. The first outery of the auditors 
would be that the fees must be increased. 
Then there was the question of the ex- 
penses of the officials attending at the 
Union offices. Some of them might have 
to remain away from home until the next 
day, and altogether the actual cost would 
amount to a very considerable sum in 
proportion to the amount audited. 


Mr. H. H. Fowler 
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Sir J. GORST (Cambridge Uni- 
versity) did not think the Government 
had properly considered the operation of 
their plans in sparsely-populated parts of 
the country, where the rural parishes 
were small and widely divided one from 
the other. It seemed to him perfectly 
clear that in such districts there must be 
great expense. Take such a district as 
the dales of Yorkshire, where the villages 
were small and widely separated. If the 
auditor went to the villages he would 
have to go about in a gig and put up at 
the public-houses. Who was to pay the 
expense he would thus incur? Whether 
the cost was thrown on the parish or on 
the Consolidated Fund it seemed to him 
to be equally a waste of money and 
equally objectionable. If the accounts 
were audited at the Union offices, the 
parish officials would have to travel 
perhaps 10 miles to reach those offices ; 
they would want certain refreshments, and 
would possibly have to stay all night, so 
that the expense would be considerably 
more than the right hon. Gentleman had 
mentioned. 

Mr. EVERETT (Suffolk, Wood- 
bridge) said that, as the Representative 
of a county in which the parishes were 
very small, he had been disposed last night 
to support the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Sunderland ; but, 
having slept over the matter, he had 
come to the conclusion that the Govern- 
ment course was the right course. It 
would be an advantage to have the 
accounts kept on a regular system and 
efficiently audited, and, so long as the 
audit was once a year, the advantage of 
it would exceed the cost and trouble of 
it. In the smaller parishes, expending 
£20 a year, the fee would only be 5s., 
but, whether 5s. or 10s., it would be re- 
ceived back in the advantages of having 
the accounts properly controlled and 
supervised, 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): I think that everyone who has 
heard the discussion must feel that this 
is a question of considerable importance, 
but one in regard to which there is no 
difference on Party lines. There are 
certain observations of the President of 
the Local Government Board which I 
do uot quite follow. The right hon. 
Gentleman said there is already in every 
parish an audit of the Parochial Accounts ; 
but unless I am greatly mistaken, the 
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only audit of accounts in connection with 
the parish is in regard to the Poor Law 
expenditure. 

Mr. EVERETT said, that in Suffolk 
the surveyor in every parish had to 
have his accounts audited. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: In most 
counties the surveyor is not a Parocbial 
Authority. In the hon Gentleman’s 
county he is a Parochial Authority, but 
he is not in the majority of counties. 
We are, therefore, creating an entirely 
new audit, and it seems to me almost im- 
possible that we can set up accounts in 
14,000 localities without some augmenta- 
tion of staff, and consequently augmenta- 
tion of expenses. While I agree with 
the hon. Member for Sunderland that to 
send to each village officers who derive 
their authority from a Central Board in 
London seems absurd, when we are 
dealing with local interests we have to 
remember that finance is the great crux 
of local government, and if local govern- 
ment in this country should prove to be 
a failure—which Heaven forbid— I pro- 
phesy that the failure will be financial. 
If the new authorities we are now calling 
into existence should fail, it will be 


because they rashly and foolishly, but 


with the best of motives, augmented 
their expenditure far beyond the rate- 
paying powers of the localities. The 
total amount involved in the surcharges 
made during the past year may be com- 
paratively trifling, but it must be re- 
collected that the measure of the 
efficiency of the auditors is not indicated 
by the amount of the surcharge, but 
rather by the improper expenditure 
which would have taken place had no 
such audit been carried out. There 
would be a certain inclination on the 
part of the new authorities to spend 
their money, not for any absurd or 
selfish purpose, but ignorantly and 
foolishly beyond the authority which 
this Bill gave to them; and when it is 
suggested that this expenditure, which 
may be described as good-natured, should 
be checked by the parson and the squire, 
Iam not sure that these two parochial 
powers, usually the most good-natured 
of men, will be the most rigid censors of 
expenditure of that character. I do not 
consider it safe to leave these smaller 
parishes without the sword of Damocles 
hanging over their heads in the shape of 
a possible audit, if they indulge in ex- 
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penditure of an improper character, and, 
therefore, if we have to choose between 
the alternative of having the plan of the 
Government, and having no audit at all 
in the case of the smaller authorities, I 
feel disposed to support the Government. 

Mr. STEPHENS (Middlesex, Horn- 
sey) said, he considered that the whole 
efficacy of an audit rested in the power 
to surcharge. That was a point of 
importance, which seemed to have 
escaped the Committee, especially as the 
President of the Local Government 
Board had said that the surcharges in 
number were considerable. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
that as they were dealing with the cost 
of the proposed audit they might fairly 
take the cost of the audit under the pre- 
sent Acts as an illustration 

Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: The 
hon. Member can go into the question of 
the audit, but not into the items, 

Mr. BARTLEY : Do I understand 
your ruling to be that I cannot refer to 
the cost of the audit ? 

THe DEPUTY CHAIRMAN : You 
cannot go into the items of expenditure. 

Mr. BARTLEY: I was not doing 
so. I was going into the cost of the 
audit under the present system as an 
illustration. Will that be in Order ? 

THe DEPUTY CHAIRMAN : Yes. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, he found that 
the House voted £50,000 a year for the 
cost of the audit under the present 
system. Of course, a great deal of that 
was refunded through the stamp arrange- 
ments by the localities. He thought the 
Committee might take it that £50,000 
would also be the yearly cost of auditing 
under the new arrangement, and that being 
so, a very large expenditure would be 
placed either on the localities or on Parlia- 
ment. It was true that they got back 
£34,000 under the present system from 
the ratepayers ; but they might take it 
for granted that under the new arrange- 
ments the amount returned would be very 
small. Therefore, they would be really 
putting on Imperial taxation this large 
additional cost. He agreed that there 
must be an efficient audit in every case ; 
but it seemed to him that they might save 
this large cost by having inthe smaller dis- 
tricts some local audit once a year. 

Mr. HANBURY said, that as the 
value of an audit did not lie so much ina 
man going down for the purpose once a 
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year, but in the feeling that a man might 
appear at any time, perhaps they might 
arrange a system of surprise audits. That 
system existed in at least two of the large 
spending Departments of the Govern- 
ment. In the Admiralty and War Office 
the Auditor and Comptroller General did 
not audit all the accounts every year, but 
took separate departments of the accounts 
year after year, but not in regular order, 
and the result was as good as if he 
audited the whole accounts right through 
every year. The same principle pre- 
vailed under the Education Acts. The 
Inspectors did not go down every year to 
inspect the schools, and a few years might 
elapse before an Inspector came on the 
scene ; but the feeling that an Inspector 
might appear at any moment kept the 
schools up to the mark. If such a 
system were adopted in this case it 
would undoubtedly save expense. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min) said, he desired to move, on behalf 
of his right hon. Friend the Member for 
London University, in page 27, line 22, 
after the word “ audited,” to insert the 
words “atleast once a year.” According 


to the arrangement in the Bill the ac- 
counts of the Parish and District Councils 
were to be audited half-yearly. If the 
Amendment were accepted, the accounts 
of the large parishes and districts might 
be audited twice a year, but in the small 
parishes and districts the audit would be 
yearly, the Local Government Board 
deciding where the audit should be once 
a year, and where twice a year. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 27, line 22, after the word “audited,” 
to insert the words “at least once a year.”— 
(Vr. Courtney.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he 
thought the words would not carry out 
what his right hon. Friend wanted, 
while they would alter the existing law. 
The Solicitor General had put down an 
Amendment by which the Rural District 
Councils would be subjected to a half- 
yearly audit, leaving the Parish Councils 
subject to the same annual audit as the 
Urban Authorities. He would, there- 
fore, advise his right hon. Friend to 
withdraw his Amendment. 


Mr. Hanbury 


{COMMONS} 
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Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, that 
having dealt with the question of the 
audit, he proposed to deal now with the 
question of the auditor. He proposed to 
amend page 27, in line 22, by leaving 
out all after “ by,” in order to insert “ an 
auditor appointed by the County Coun- 
cil.” He desired to make a further 
appeal to the right hon. Gentleman in 
charge of the Bill to yield a little in his 
centralising notions, and, instead of send- 
ing down an auditor from London, to 
allow the County Council to appoint its 
own auditor. He did not say that there 
should be no audit. Indeed, he believed 
there had been some kind of audit in 
England from the days of King Alfred. 
But he desired the audit should be 
economical and effective, and it could 
neither be one nor the other if the auditor 
was sent from London, and his tra- 
velling expenses had to be paid. The 
right hon. Gentleman had told the Com- 
mittee that the district auditor would 
live in the district, but, in that case, 
surely the very last reason for his ap- 
pointment and control by the Local Go- 
vernment Board disappeared. In the 
Report of the Local Government Board 
the right hon. Gentleman took 
credit for the auditors having 
discovered Overseers who kept large 
banking accounts, but made no return 
to the localities of the interest allowed 
by the banks on the balances. It 
was said that £3,000 a year were 
saved to the various localities by 
these discoveries of the auditors. But 
that was more an argument for the local 
auditor than for the Imperial auditor, for 
the local auditor would have known about 
these big accounts at the bank, and these 
tremendous losses of £3,000 would never 
have occurred. There was another 
argument in favour of the local auditor. 
He found in the same Report that a 
surcharge had been made by auditors 
for the killing of vermin. Now that 
might be a very necessary expenditure. 
In certain parishes— 

Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN : Order, 
Order! The hon. Member may refer to 
the auditor, but not go into the items. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he 
was illustrating the necessity for local 
knowledge, but was close to the 
end of his remarks. What he was 
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pleading for was for leaving 
power of control over their ac- 
counts to the Local Authorities, and 
they were told that this Bill was for 
the retention of the powers of the Local 
Authorities. His proposal was a very 
modest one. He did not propose that 
the parish should appoint its own parish 
auditor ; he did not propose that the dis- 
trict should appoint its own district 
auditor; but that the County Council, 
which was a separate entity, and had a 
large sum of money handed over to it as a 
County Authority, should have the power, 
instead of the Local Government Board, 
to appoint the auditors for the county. 
He hoped popular instinct would on this 
point move the right hon. Gentleman. He 
trusted the right hon. Gentleman would 
give up a little of his centralisation, and 
allow the County Councils to look over 
their own accounts and provide their own 
auditors. 


some 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 27, line 22, to leave out all after 
the word “ by,” and insert the words “ an auditor 
appointed by the County Council.”—(CWr. 
Gibson Bowles.) 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
‘a district auditor and’ stand part of the 
Clause.” 

Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN : I put 
the Question in that form, as some other 
Amendments have been handed in to me 
that are not on the Paper, a course which 
causes great inconvenience. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he had 
already stated his views on this subject 
at an unpardonable length to the Com- 
mittee, and, notwithstanding the hon. 
Gentleman’s horror of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, he still adhered to those 
views. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. HANBURY moved to strike out, 
in line 22, the words “ the enactments,” 
in order to insert the words “ Section 
247 of the Public Health Act of 1875.” 


He said, their object should be to make | 


the Act as simple as_ possible for 
the Parish Councils. The words “ the 
enactments ” would lead to the impression 
that there were a variety of statutes 
dealing with the subject, whereas there 
was only Section 247 of the Public 
Health Act of 1875. 
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Amendment proposed, 

In page 27, line 22, to leave out the words 
“the enactments,” and insert the words “ Sec- 
tion 247 of the Public Health Act of 1875.”— 
(Mr; Hanbury.) 

Question proposed, “That the words 
‘the enactments’ stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, there were 
a series of enactments with reference to 
the Local Authorities going down fora 
period of 30 years, and it was not prac- 
ticable to suppose that anyone could sit 
down and understand a technical clause 
of this sort by merely reading it. 
He hoped the hon. Member would not 
press the Amendment. 

Mr. HANBURY said, he would not 
press it, but he must protest against it 
being forced upon these villages to keep a 
library of statutes and law books in order 
to see how the enactments affected them. 
He did not believe the right hon, Gentle- 
man himself knew at present what these 
enactments were. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Certainly 
not. 

Mr. HANBURY said, that in that 
case he thought that it was hard these 
inhabitants of rural districts should have 
these enactments thrown at them. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
J. Ricpy, Forfar) said, the Amendment 
he proposed to move was to insert after 
the word “ that” the words— 

*In the case of the accounts of District 
Councils, their committeesjand officers.” 
They did not think it was desirable the 
law should be altered in this respect, and 
his Amendment would leave the law as it 
was at present with regard to the audit 
of the accounts of Boards of Guar- 
dians. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 27, line 25, after the word “ that,” to 
insert the words “In the case of the accounts 
of District Councils, their committees and 
officers.” —(Sir J. Rigby.) 

Question proposed, “That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) said, that 
if he understood the hon. and learned 
Gentleman aright, he was going to have 
the accounts of a Parish Council audited 
once a year, and the accounts of District 
Councils twice a year. 


2N 2 
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Sir J. RIGBY: As they are now. 


Mr. STOREY: Quite so; but was 
there any reason why District Councils 
should be audited twice a year? He 
asked this question for the sake of infor- 
mation. The Government gave as a 
reason they wanted to alter as little as 
possible the existing law, but the 
whole of this Bill was an attempt 
to alter the existing law, and where 
they swallowed a camel they need 
not strain at a little gnat like this. The 
reason he asked was this. In his district 
they had 20 urban districts, in which the 
accounts were to be audited once a year, 
but they had 14 rural districts, in which 
the accounts were to be audited twice a 
year. He had {before him a large urban 
district of 17,000 people, and that was to 
have its audit only once a year; but, 
then, there was a little rural district that 
did not contain anything like the number 
of people, and that was to have its ac- 
counts audited twice a year. In his 


county there was really no distinction 
between the rural and urban districts, 
and as the Bill conferred on the rural 
districts the powers which urban dis- 
tricts now possessed there would be prac- 


tically no difference, except in name. 
He would ask his right hon. Friend 
whether it related to the Poor Law at 
all? If it did relate to the Poor Law 
audit that might be a reason for the 
Amendment. He did not know whether 
that was the reason of the right hon. 
Gentleman, but for his part he was very 
much in favour of uniformity in these 
executive matters. If it were possible 
he should say they ought to have all 
their audits once a year. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he quite 
agreed with his hon. Friend, and he pro- 
posed to make it uniform, but the House 
said “no,” and he had to give way. The 
position was this—that the Rural Sani- 
tary Authority had its accounts audited 
half-yearly, and the same was the case 
with regard to Boards of Guardians, and 
it would be inconvenient to have two 
systems of audits in the same parish. 
The accounts of Boards of Guardians 
were audited half-yearly in order to keep a 
proper check over the Poor Law expendi- 
ture, and in the present case it was 
necessary to consider these words, because 
the new Rural District Council would be 
technically the Board of Guardians. 
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ComMANDER BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) said, the right hon. Gentle- 
man said he wanted to introduce uni- 
formity, and the hon. Gentleman opposite 
and himself were anxious the same result 
should be attained only in a somewhat 
different way. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said it would be impossible for the 
accounts of Boards of Guardiaus to be 
audited once a year. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Not impos- 
sible, but inconvenient. 

CommManpDER BETHELIL said, he 
could not understand why they should 
not be satisfied with a yearly audit of 
the Boards of Guardians ; there was no 
reason, so far as the work of the audi- 
tors was concerned, why an annual audit 
should not be sufficient in these cases. 
He had the strongest objection to these 
half-yearly audits in all administrative 
matters. The auditors not only under- 
took the work of auditing the accounts, 
but they were vested with very much 
wider powers ; they had not only to see 
that the accounts were properly kept, but 
also that the law was properly complied 
with. Their interpretation of whether 
the law was properly complied with was 
very wide indeed, and by this clause the 
whole of the administrative government 
of the country was placed in the hands 
of these auditors by the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and that was what he ob- 
jected to. He would submit to the Com- 
mittee a very good illustration of the 
action, the unwarranted action, of these 
gentlemen. The Act of 1888 declared 
that a certain resolution should be con- 
firmed by the County Council in order 
that certain payments should be made. 
The County Council with which he was 
connected was in the habit of taking 
these resolutions from their Finance 
Committee and affirming them as they 
came up on the minutes of their Com- 
mittee. The auditor said, “ That will 
not do for me; you must not only 
affirm the minutes, but also go through 
the farce of re-affirming them again by 
direct resolution.” He called that a most 
audacious and impertinent interference 
with the legitimate duties of the County 
Council. He was greatly in favour of 
rebels, but in this case he had not been 
able to persuade the County Council to 
act as he thought they ought to act, but 
that was an illustration of what he 
thought was an improper interference by 
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the auditor. By means of the auditor 
the Local Government Board spread out 
octopus arms all over the country, crush- 
ing out rural free local government 
administration, and that was one of the 
reasons why he objected so strongly to 
half-yearly audits. For the extension of 
all accounts a yearly audit was quite 
sufficient. Some hon. Gentlemen on 
that side of the House were of opinion 
that half-yearly audits were essential for 
Poor Law Guardian accounts. Many of 
them were gentlemen of experience, and 
of course he had great respect for their 
opinions, but, so far as his'judgment went, 
he had not been able to discover the 
advantage even in the case of Poor Law 
Guardians, though in the case of the 
Poor Law he admitted there was a 
stronger case than in any other admini- 
stration. The Poor Law administration 
was a highly centralised administration, 
but in his opinion the advantage to be 
gained by a half-yearly audit was more 
than counterbalanced by the disadvantages 
of the improper interference that took 
place by the auditors. Under these cir- 
cumstances, if any hon. Member would 
do him the honour to go into the Lobby 
with him he should feel it his duty to 
take a Division on the Amendment of 
the Solicitor General. 

Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston), 
in the absence of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, asked the Solicitor General 
if they were correct in understanding 
that the proposal for half-yearly audits 
for the District Council was because they 
had to deal with Poor Law administra- 
tion ? 

Sir J. RIGBY said, that was exactly 
the reason. They left the Parish Coun- 
cil accounts to be audited yearly, but as 
regarded the rural districts they left the 
audit of the accounts as they were now, 
half-yearly. 

Mr. W. LONG (Liverpool, West 
Derby) said, he did not offer any objec- 
tion to the proposal of the Government, 
though he did not like it on the whole, 
but he was prepared to accept the de- 
cision at which the Government had 
arrived. He would point out, however, 
that the Solicitor General was incorrect 
when he laid it down that the Govern- 
ment were making no change. He would 
point out that the Assistant Overseers 
and collectors of rates were not parochial 
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officers, and they would not be inclined to 
undertake the large and complicated 
duties that would be thrown upon Parish 
Councils. He merely pointed this out, in 
order to show the Committee that they 
were not perpetuating a state of things 
that was already in existence. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Mr. HANBURY said, the Amend- 


ment he now proposed was to insert after 
the words “rural parish,” in line 27, the 
words “or a rural district.” He must 
apologise for putting down these Amend- 
ments only this morning, but owing to 
the great pace at which they scampered 
through the Bill yesterday it was impos- 
sible to put them down before. The 
object of his Amendment was to give 
the inhabitants of a rural district the 
right to inspect and take copies of ex- 
tracts, and that sort of thing. The same 
power was given under Section 219 of 
the Public Health Act to the inhabitants 
of urban districts under a heavy penalty 
of £5 or £10, and he could not see why 
the inhabitants of rural districts should 
be excepted; he thought they should 
have the same rights as the inhabitants 
of an urban district and a rural parish, 
and he did not think there could be any 
objection to the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 27, line 27, after the words “rural 
parish,” to insert the words “or a rural dis- 
trict..—(.Vr. Hanbury.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sir W. FOSTER (Derby, Ilkeston) : 
I accept the Amendment. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Mr. HANBURY said, he now begged 


to move to omit the words, in lines 27 
and 28, “at all reasonable times,” for the 
purpose of introducing the following 
words :— 

“during the hours of 12 and 6 on any one day 
of the week to be fixed by the Parish Coun- 
cil.” 

Without some such Amendment this sub- 
section would be perfectly ruinous to a 
Parish Council. What did it involve ? 
The right of any parochial elector to in- 
spect the books and documents at all 
reasonable hours would involve the 
Parish Council keeping a clerk and an 
office which should be open every day of 
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the week, and the clerk would have to | 
be in attendance himself, in order to be 
able to show the books and documents | 
to any elector who desired to see them. 
That he considered was absurd for a 
rural parish, and he even thought that 
his Amendment went too far, that six 
hours in a week was too much, but he 
put in that form in hopes of getting it 
agreed to, and then perhaps they might 
reduce those hours on Report. As the 
clause stood it was perfectly absurd. 
They would have to pay this man a 
pound a week, which would mean £50 a 
year for every rural parish, and they 
would also have to have an office where 
he could attend, 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 27, lines 27 and 28, to leave out the 
words “ at all reasonable times,” and insert the 
words “during the hours of 12 and 6 on any | 
one day of the week to be fixed by the Parish 
Council.” —(Wr. Hanbury.) 





Question proposed, *“ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the | 
Clause.” 


Sir J. RIGBY thought some arrange- 
ment might be made for limiting the | 


time ; still, he thought the hours fixed by 


the hou. Member were rather incon- 
venient. Perhaps the hon. Member 
would allow them to consider the matter 
between now and Report. 

Mr. W. LONG asked, if these docu- 
ments were to be kept for inspection, 
without payment, at all reasonable times, 
where they were to be kept in order to 
be made available for inspection ? It 
would involve every rural parish having 
an office, and he ventured to say that at 
present in 80 per cent. of the rural 
parishes of England and Wales there was 
nothing in the shape of an office. The 
effect would be that these parishes would 
soon be bankrupt, and would have to 
come to Parliament to ask for an exten- 
sion of the parish rate. All that was 
wanted was that these documents should 
be available at reasonable times, and he 
thought that one day a month would be 
sufficient. If any one wanted to see the 
documents there would be no diffi- 
culty about it. They must remem- 
ber that in a great many parishes 
there were a certain number of trouble- 
some people who liked to do things be- 
cause they caused trouble and bothered 
other people, and they were going to pass 

Mr. Hanbury 
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an enactment in order to give an oppor- 
tunity to busybodies to make themselves 
disagreeable. He submitted that if they 


‘enacted that these documents should be 
_ available for inspection, say once a month, 


they would do all that could possibly be 
required, otherwise it would be impos- 
sible for 75 or 80 per cent. of these 
rural parishes to carry out the sub-sec- 
tion. 

CommanpveR BETHELL thought the 
difficulty might be met by leaving the 
reasonable times to be fixed by the 
County Council. 

Mr. EVERETT (Suffolk, Wood- 
bridge) submitted that the Amendment 
would have the opposite effect to what 
was intended. At the preseut time all 
parish books were open to inspection, 
but if they adopted the Amendment they 
would have to have some person in 
attendance at specified times, which would 
make the matter more arduous than at 
present. No difficulty had arisen in the 
past, but the Amendment would create 
difficulties. 

Coroner KENYON - SLANEY 
(Shropshire, Newport) thought there 
would be a broad difference between the 
persons who now kept the books and the 
persons who would keep them when the 
Bill was passed. It would be perfectly 
possible that some such Amendment as 
that of his hon. Friend might be accepted 
by the Government. A limited time at 
which the books could be accepted might 
be .prescribed, and might be much less 
often than once a week. If there was 
occasion for inspection at other times 


| some arrangement for the purpose might 


be made. 

Mr. VICARY GIBBS (Herts, St. 
Albans) thought it would help them if 
the Government would tell them whether 
they intended to set up an office, or how 
it was intended to give every one a right 
to inspect the books at all reasonable 
times. It seemed to him they could not 
say whether the Amendment was neces- 
sary or not until they knew what the 
Government conceived would take place 
under this clause. If the Government 
would accept other hours he was sure 
his hon. Friend would fall in with the 
views of the Government. 

Sir J. RIGBY said, the Government 
did not intend to make it necessary that 
there should be a permanent official to 
produce the books. His objection to the 
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Amendment was that hours which might 


be convenient in one place might not be | 


convenient in another. They might 
leave it to the County Council to pre- 
scribe such times as might be reasonable. 

CommanpEr BETHELL suggested 
the hours should be fixed by the Parish 
Council. 


Sir J. RIGBY : That would not do. | 


Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) 
must remind the hon. andj learned 
Gentleman that in addition to the in- 


quisitive persons who were referred to | 
by his hon. Friend, who put the parish | 


to expense by conducting inquiries for 
their own curiosity, there were 


ter. Thesedocuments ought to be available 
under reasonable conditions practically 
at all times. On due notice being given, 


thought, on the other hand, care ought to 


be taken not to place on the custodian of | 


these documents the obligation to be 
constantly in attendance. 


parish. These documents should 
placed in safe keeping, in an accessible 


form, without putting the parish to undue | 
He did not think the County | 
Council should be expected to make | 


expense, 


arrangements for all the different parishes 
within their area without some machinery 
being supplied for that purpose. He 
hoped the Government would give the 
matter their consideration. 

Sm J. LUBBOCK (London 
versity) said, the moment an hour was 
prescribed the parish would be put to 
the expense of providing an office with 
an official who, for a certain time, would 
have nothing to do. That would be 
placing on their rural parishes a very 
great and unnecessary burden, At all 
times an elector had aright to inspect the 
documents at a reasonable hour. 


all reasonable times.” ‘Therefore, if the 
hon. Member for Preston went to a Divi- 
sion, he should vote with him so far as 
related to the omission of these words, 
but he was afraid he could not follow 
him in the additional words he proposed. 
If the words were omitted, it would be 
perfectly clear that every parochial 


a | words “at all reasonable times ” 
they ought be made available, but he 


That would | 
involve the employment of an educated | 
person at a substantial salary, which | 
would be imposing a heavy burden on the | 
be | 


Uni- | 


Surely | 
that was provided without the words “ at | 
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| elector would have the right to inspect 
the documents. He would have to com- 
municate with the person in charge, 
| saying he wanted to inspect them, and 
asking for a day to be fixed, and there 
would then be no difficulty in the matter, 
whilst such an arrangement would save 
any unnecessary expense. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, this clause 
had been taken verbatim from the Educa- 
tion Act. Of course, this was not a 
parallel case to the Education Act, 
because the School Board had a perma- 
nent office and staff. It was right that 


for | the electors should be entitled to inspect 
in- | 
quiries necessary in the case of solicitors 

and others who had to inspect documents | 
when making inquiries of a judicial charac- | 


the documents, but, on the other hand, 
it was absurd to have a staff. The matter 
would work out, as the right hon. Mem- 
ber for the London University said, in a 
common sense way. He (Mr. Fowler) 
was himself going to suggest that the 
should 
be left out, and that they should give a 
statutory right to the electors to inspect 
the documents, trusting to the common 
sense of the locality for providing the 
means for carrying it out. 

Mr. EVEKETT hoped the Govern- 
ment would not take these words out, as 
it might result in the custodian of these 
documents being called up in the middle 
of the night. 


Question, “That the words ‘at all 
reasonable times’ be omitted,” put, and 
agreed to. 

Str R. TEMPLE said, the words 
“without payment ” constituted a blot 
in this sub-section, which was met by the 
Amendmeut of the hon. Member for 
Preston. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the Go- 
vernment could not accept the addi- 
tional words, and they believed the 
matter would work out in a sensible 
way. 

Amendment (Mr. Hanbury) uega- 
tived. 

On Motion of Sir J. Riapy, the follow- 
ing Amendment was agreed to :— 


In page 27, line 29, after the word “ books,” 
to insert the word “ accounts.” 


Question proposed, “ That the Clause, 

as amended, be added to the Bill.” 
*Sirn M. HICKS-BEACH (Bristol, 
|W.) asked, did the President of the 
Local Government Board intend that the 
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parochial elector of one parish or district | 
should have the right to go into another | 
parish district to inspect their books and | 
documents? If not, the clause would | 


Local Government 
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Question proposed, “ That those words 
there inserted.” 


Mr. HANBURY said, this was thesec- 


tion which told them how often the meet- 


be 


have to be altered. ings should be held, but it was the Schedule 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the Go- | which told them how the proceedings 
vernment did not mean to give the| were to be conducted, therefore it was 
parochial elector of one parish the right | necessary the Amendment should be 


to go into another. He would have the | 
matter put right if it were necessary. 


Sir R. TEMPLE said, might he, as | 
a Member of the Opposition who was | 


manner 


THe DEPUTY 
Order, order ! 


Sir R. TEMPLE said, he might then | 
speak in favour of the clause. The | 
principle of the audit pervaded the whole | 
of this clause. He was in favour of an 
official audit, from top to bottom, under 
the control of the Local Government 
Board. The Government had gone as 
far as they fairly could in the direction | 
of the yearly audit, and he apprehended, 
notwithstanding what had fallen from 
the right hon, Gentleman, that there must 
be a considerable addition to the expense | 
of the Audit Department. The President 
of the Local Government Board had said | 
that the audit was not in arrear at pre- | 
sent, still there was some danger of this 
resulting, owing to the vast increment of 
work which would be entailed. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


[Mr. MELLor at this stage took the 
Chair. ] 


Clause 46 (Supplemental provisions as 
to District Councils.) 


Mr. H. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, §.) | 
moved, in line 31, after “ ninety-nine,” to 
insert “and Schedule 1.” He said, the 


Amendment made it clear what pro- | 
visions of the Public Health Act they | 
wished to insert into this Act. It was | 
practically a drafting question, but it was | 
desirable when sections were incorporated | 
by reference that they should make it 
clear what the provisions were. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 27, line 31, after “ninety-nine,” to 
insert “and Schedule 1.”"—(Mr. H. Hobhouse. 


Sir M. Hichs-Beach 


CHAIRMAN:! one moment 


| the 
'chairman who was elected distinctly as 


accepted. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, this was 
merely a drafting Amendment. The 
Government were of opinion that the 


about to cordially support the clause, | section did include the Schedule, but as 
congratulate the right hon. Gentleman in | 
charge of the Bill on the able and skilful | 


two such acute and competent authori- 
ties as the two hon. Gentlemen who had 
spoken entertained a doubt on the sub- 
ject he would not argue the matter for 
but would accept the 
Amendment. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Mr. HANBURY moved that in line 


37, after the word “chairman,” the words 
“‘of the Council ” should be omitted. He 
understood some arrangement had been 
come to as to electing the chairman from 
outside the Board of Guardians, but he 
could not conceive what reason there 
was for electing a chairman outside 
Council. He wanted to get a 


an ordinary member of the Council. There 


| . . 
/was one reason which applied to the 


Chairman of the District Council which 
did not apply to the Chairman of the 


| Board of Guardians, and it was this: 
| The Chairman of the Council, if he was 


elected from outside, would be, under 


| this clause, a member with less power 
'than an ordinary District Councillor, 
| because the ordinary District Councillor 


would, in addition, also be a Guardian ; 
but, as he understood it, the Chairman of 
the District Council, if elected outside, 
would not be a Guardian, whereas it was 
specially provided that if the Chairman of 
the Board of Guardians was elected out- 
side he should be one. They would, 
therefore, have two sets of men with 
different powers. All the District Coun- 
cillors would be Guardians as District 
Councillors, whereas the chairman would 
only have the one function—that of 
District Councillor—and would not be a 
Guardian at all. He thought for 
that reason alone they ought not to elect 
the chairman from outside. He had the 
further objection that whilst a clear 
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qualification was required for a District 
Councillor it was not at all clear that 
any qualification was required for the 
Chairman of the District Council. He, 
therefore, begged to move the Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 27, line 37, after the word “ chair- 
man,” to leave out the words “ of the Council.’ 
—(Mr. Hanbury.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the 
Government were anxious that the same 
person should be the chairman of the two 
bodies. They were separate bodies, no 
doubt, for certain purposes. He should 
regard it as a lamentable state of affairs if 
the Chairman of the Board of Guardians 
when the Guardians’ business was over 
should have to leave the chair and 
someone else take it whilst the 
District Council business came on and vice 
versa. The Amendment would operate 
against the same person being chairman 
of the two bodies. Again, the Commit- 
tee had now, after a Division, determined 
that the Parish Council might choose 
their chairman from outside; the House 
had by legislation already determined 
that the Municipal Council might choose 
a Mayor from outside, and had deter- 
mined that the County Council might 
choose their chairman from outside; 
therefore they would have this one body, 
the rural District Council, in the midst 
of other authorities, under a disability. 
That was a reason which did not zom- 
mend itself to his judgment. He quite 
admitted the hon. Gentleman had pointed 
out a blot. They had not provided in 
that event that the chairman should have 
a qualification. The right hon. Member 
for Bristol had already pointed out this 
omission, and he (Mr. Fowler) had pro- 
mised that on Report the omission should 
be rectified, and that the chairmanship 
should be limited to those persons 
qualified to be elected on the Council. 
It was his intention to provide for such a 
limitation. 

Mr. HANBURY quite agreed that it 
was desirable that the same person should 
be the chairman of the two bodies, and if 
some words were found to carry out that 
object he would willingly withdraw his 
Amendment. It would be a bad thing 
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to allow the District Council to choose a 
chairman from outside, a person who 
would not be Chairman of Board of 
Guardians. 


Me. H. H. FOWLER was quite will- 
ing the qualification should be the same 
in both cases. Their desire was that the 
same gentleman should fill both positions, 
He would take care that on Report words 
were inserted respecting the qualification. 


Mr. J. LOWTHER must once more 
reiterate his objection to the system of 
co-opting outside. He pointed out in a 
previous Debate that in the case of com- 
munities where parties were evenly 
balanced it would be in the power of a 
narrow majority to add to their slender 
majority by taking an outsider in and 
giving him, under certain conditions, two 
votes. He understood the chairman 
would have, under certain contingencies, 
two votes. He thought that system was 
very unsound. The Aldermanic system, 


which was on the same basis, had in a 
great many cases aggravated the existing 
evils. As the Bill applied to London, he 
thought instances might be cited, with- 
out going outside the Metropolitan area, 
in which co-optation had been made use 


of, not for the purpose of strengthening 
a Representative Body by the introduction 
of persons from outside who would add 
stability to it, but rather for augmenting 
the partisan character of the assembly 
itself. That, he thought, was a serious 
matter, and he should regret the exten- 
sion of a system which had in too many 
instances been found to work very un- 
fairly and badly, and he looked upon this 
as a blot in the Bill. 


Mr. WARNER suggested that the 
objection of the hon, Member for Preston 
might be met by changing the word 
“or,” in line 37, to “ and.” 

Sir F. S. POWELL (Wigan) ob- 
served that in the case of a Corporation, 
where the Mayor was chosen from 
outside, it was provided that he must be 
qualified to be a Councillor. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: That is what 
I am going to put in. I am going to 
make provision for the qualification. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES must say 
that if there was no qualification at all 
this system of co-opting would be a most 
mischievous one, and instead of giving a 
moderating effect to it would only have the 
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effect of increasing, exaggerating, and in- 
tensifying the majority, and would make 
the majority tenfold worse than before, if 
it were bad. It would be no salvation or 
consolation to those who feared the 
majority might ill-use its power unless 
the right hon. Gentleman inserted some 
such provision as that those co-opted, 
beside the ordinary qualification, should 
be Justices of the Peace, or something of 
that kind. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Masor DARWIN moved to add, after 


the word “ Board,” in line 37, the words 
“and vice chairman of every Rural 
District Council.” He explained that 
under this clause when the chairman of a 
Board of Guardians was elected from 
outside it was provided that he should, 
by virtue of his office, be a Guardian, but 
there was no similar provision regarding 
the vice chairman. ‘They had, therefore, 
the curious anomaly that the vice chair- 
man of the Board of Guardians should 
not himself be a Guardian, and what the 
result of that anomalous state of things 
would be he could not say. 


Amendment proposed, 

After the word “ Board,” in line 37, to add 
the words “and vice chairman of every Rural 
District Council.”—(WVajor Darwin.) 

Question proposed, ** That those werds 
be there added.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER pointed out 
that they had already provided that the 
vice chairman of the Board was to be an 
additional Guardian, and he was not pre- 
pared to go further. 


Question put, and negatived. 


On the Motion of Mr. H. H. Fow.er, 
the following Amendment was agreed 
to :— 

To leave out all the words in the sub-section 
after the word “ Guardians,” in line 38. 


Sir J. RIGBY moved— 

In page 28, line 3, after the words “jvice 

chairman,” to insert the words “to hold office 
during the term of office of the chairman.” 
He said, the object of the Amendment 
was to make this Act correspond with 
the Local Government Act. Where the 
vice chairman was elected under the 
Local Government Act, he held office 
only during the term of office of the 
chairman. 


Mr. Gibson Bowles 
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Amendment proposed, 

In page 28, line 3, after the words “ vice 
chairman,” to insert the words “to hold office 
during the term of office of the ehairman,”— 
(Sir J. Rigby.) 

Question, “That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Mr. W. LONG moved— 
In page 28, line 7, after thelword “ board- 
room,” to insert the words “ and offices.” 


He said, this was almost a mere drafting 
Amendment, which was designed to meet 
a difficulty which would not arise in rural 
Unions, but which had arisen in con- 
nection with some of the most populous 
Unions in different counties in the North 
of England. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 28, line 7, after the word “ board- 
room,” to insert the words “ and offices.”—(Mr. 
W. Long.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 


be there inserted.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER intimated that 
he would accept the Amendment. 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said, it 
surely was not proposed that these 
Councils could take possession of and 
use a Board-room without payment. In 
one case of which he was aware the 
meetings were at present held in a public 
house, and it was ridiculous to suppose 
that a District Council, or two District 
Councils—for there would be two 
District Councils where boundaries inter- 
fered—should be allowed to use the room 
in that manner. Yet that was what 
could take place under the clause. [ Cries 
of “No!”] Yes; that was the pro- 
vision—they left it open to these bodies 
to do as he suggested. There was the 
other point of the Board-room, and 
offices being in a different county from 
that which a District Council represented, 
as in the case to which he alluded, where 
they had two counties coming together. 
He really thought the clause required 
further consideration. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he agreed 
with the purport of the Amendment 
before the Committee, and no one knew 
better than the Member for Preston that 
convenience would result from granting 
the use of the Board-rooms and offices. 
He regretted to hear that any meetings of 
Local Authorities were held in public 
houses, and if he had power he would 
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interpose, but, unfortunately, he had no 
power in the matter. 

Mr. HANBURY said, he rose to 
ask 

Tue CHAIRMAN : Order, order ! 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER moved— 

In page 28, line 17, at end of Clause, insert (6.) 
“Nothing in this Act (20 & 21 Vict., c. 32) 
shall affect any powers of the Secretary of 
State under the Public Health Supplemental 
Act for Aldershot, 1857’ or the position of per- 
sons nominated under those powers.” 

Question proposed, “That the sub- 
section be there inserted.” 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES(Lynn Regis) 
said, they should have some explanation 
of the proposed sub-section. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER was understood 
to say it was purely local in its effect, and 
dealt with the powers entrusted to the 
Secretary of State under the Act of 1857, 
which applied solely to Aldershot. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Question proposed, “ That the Clause, 
as amended, stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. HANBURY said, he must again 
direct attention to the question of the 
powers of holding meetings in public- 
houses, as he understood many Boards 
were situated in a manner similar to that 
which he dealt with a few moments ago. 
In cases where such rooms were used he 
really thought there ought to be 
payment. He repeated, that it was 
ridiculous that in cases where Boards of 
Guardians held their meetings, not at 
the workhouse or in any public building, 
but at an inn, the District Councils 
should have the use of the premises there 
free of charge. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man would promise to look into the ques- 
tion he would be satisfied. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, a room 
at an inn could not be described as a 
Board-room at all. He much regretted to 
hear that Guardians held their meetings 
in public-houses. It would be much 
better if they met elsewhere. But he 
had no power in the matter. An Amend- 
ment stood on the Paper in the name of 
an hon. Member behind him providing 
that none of the new bodies should meet 
in public-houses. The difficulty was that 
in some places the public-house was the 
only available meeting-room ; but if it 
could be shown to the satisfaction of the 
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Government that that Amendment would 
not involve still more inconvenient con- 
sequences than those it sought to pre- 
vent, he would accept it. He feared, 
however, there were cases where it 
would be impossible to avoid the holding 
of meetings in public-houses. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he 
could not conceive why the Covncil 
should be deprived of the power of hold- 
ing meetings in an inn. Were they 
going to force them to build Board-rooms 
and offices? It seemed to him that 
meeting in an inn would, in many cases, 
be a most economical and rational thing 
todo. They had here a provision em- 
powering the Local Government Board 
to fix reasonable hours of meeting. He 
would point out that, while the right hon, 
Gentleman professed to give the Councils 
everything, he was taking everything 
away from them, and from the people. 
He would not even allow them to fix a 
reasonable hour under this clause. This 
appeared to him to be another instance 
of the tremendous unbending and uncom- 
promising spirit of centralisation which 
ran from one end to another of the Bill. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Clause 47 (Supplemental provisions as 
to Guardians), 


Sir M. HICKS-BEACH (Bristol, W.) 
said, he had to move— 

In line 1, after “ county,” to insert the words 
“not being a county borough.” 
He moved this Amendment in order to 
bring what he regarded as an important 
matter before the right hon. Gentleman, 
The right hon. Gentleman proposed by 
Amendments standing in his name to 
confer upon County Councils powers of 
dividing or grouping parishes for the 
purposes of electing Guardians. ‘Those 
were now possessed by the Local Go- 
vernment Board ; they were to be given 
to the County Councils, and that without 
limitation. ‘There would be no check on 
the exercise of those powers—County 
Councils would be able to alter the areas 
by which the Guardians were elected 
entirely as they chose. It was possible 
that even in rural parishes grave injustice 
might be done against the wishes of the 
whole inhabitants of a parish. But 
the case was much stronger in regard to 
county boroughs, where the Town Coun- 
cil was not a body so superior in position 
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to the Board for the relief of the 
poor in the town as a County Council 
was to the Board of Guardians of any 
Union within the county. He would not 
have thought it necessary to bring for- 
ward the question with reference to one 
Union only, because it would be impos- 
sible that individual cases could be dealt 
with satisfactorily in a measure of this 
kind ; but he had no doubt that what was 
the case in Bristol was the case in some 
degree in other parts of the country. 
The hon. Member for West Derby (Mr. 
Long) gave an instance in the City of 
Liverpool where they had a case of a 
single parish covering a large area, and 
having, he thought, 25,000 electors, and 
returning 15 Guardians. That was a 
very important district, and he asked was 
it right that the Town Council of Liver- 
pool should have power to divide the 
parish as it chose, and to deal with the 
matter in the way that was here pro- 
posed ? If such power was to be given 


he thought it would give the control 
of the administration of the Poor Law 
into the hands of the Town Council. He 
did not wish to go further, but be thought 


they ought to have some statement as to 
the reason for which this proposal was 
brought forward. He begged to move 
the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 


In line 1, after the word “ county,” to insert 
the words “not being a county borough.”—(Sir 
M. Hichs-Beach.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, as the 
right hon. Gentleman had stated, the 
Local Government § Board already 
possessed these powers. They now pro- 
posed that they should be conferred on 
the Councils in the counties and the 
Councils in the boroughs. This was 
necessary in consequence of the altera- 
tion made in the Poor Law system, and 
although the cases mentioned by the 
right hon. Gentleman were peculiar in 
some of their aspects, he did not see why 
they should not give the powers which 
were proposed. He did not know that in 
the case of Liverpool the Guardians were 
dissatisfied with the proposal of the Go- 
vernment. There was a great fear 
in 1888 of the County Councils doing 
unwise things. That dread had passed 
away, and confidence had taken its place; 


Sir M. Hicks-Beach 
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and he should be glad to have a great 
many restrictions done away with, as he 
believed the Councils were hampered by 
those restrictions. He was not such an 
advocate of centralisation as had been 
supposed. Every one was aware of the 
enormous difficulty of bringing the Act 
into operation and of the cause of the 
difficulty. The difficulty was enormous. 
They wanted the County Council to be 
the machinery for dividing the parishes 
into wards. This would have to be done 
promptly, and the Councils should not be 
hampered by delay or the possibility of 
appeal to the Local Government Board. 
It seemed to him that this was the most 
practical way of meeting the difficulty 
that existed. 

Sir M. HICKS-BEACH said, be did 
not wish to press the right hon. Gentle- 
man unnecessarily ; but he would point out 
that he did not raise the question speci- 
fically as to the rural districts. What 
the right hon. Gentleman had said 
strengthened the view he entertained 
with regard to empowering one Elected 
Body to do as it liked with another 
Elected Body drawn from a very con- 
siderable area. It appeared to him that 
that was not a reasonable proposition, 
and he had been requested by those who 
were convinced of the danger in the case 
of Bristol to bring the question before 
the right hon. Gentleman, with a view to 
securing that, so far as that city was con- 
cerned, the power should be rétained by 
the Local Government Board. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he apolo- 
gised if he did not quite deal with the 
question raised by the right hon. Gentle- 
man. They were now introducing the 
ballot, and he asked the Committee to 
imagine the difficulty of voting 
for a paper with 30 or 40 names. 
Tt was absolutely impossible to deal with 
the county boroughs unless they had a 
division of wards. In his own town 
(Wolverhampton) the Guardians were 
elected enbloc. It was time that system 
was brought to an end; and it seemed to 
him that these Councils were the proper 
authority to bring the Bill into operation. 
This was the main question—who was 
to bring the Bill into operation? If the 
Local Government Board, they would 
have to rely on local information, and that 
would involve delay. It seemed to him 
that the local Councils were the best and 
most practical authorities for bringing the 
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Bill into operation. They must have 
some tribunal ; and he really did not 
understand that they could suggest a 
better authority than that which at pre- 
sent existed. 

Mr. W. LONG said, he did not think 
the right hon. Gentleman perceived the 
difficulty in the case of Liverpool. He 
said that the Guardians there were satis- 
fied with the proposal of the Government. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER : So I under- 
stood. 

Mr. W. LONG said, nevertheless 
there was a real difficulty. There was a 
ease in Liverpool where the Union was 
situated in more than one county, and 
how were they to have more than one 
County Council adjusting the Boards ? 
The right hon, Gentleman would pro- 
bably tell them that, in that case, a joint 
committee could be appointed to meet 
any difficulty ; but if such a committee 
were appointed, they would have mem- 
bers of one County Council interfering in 
matters that really concerned another 
County Council. They had not, he sub- 
mitted, the same conditions in Liverpool 
that existed elsewhere; they would 
not have everything ready for their 
division as in other places. They would 
have to make provision for the future, so 
that whatever wards they made should be 
coincident ; but he would point out that 
it did not follow that the joint committee 
representing two counties would take the 
same view as the City Council took upon 
the division that ought to be made, and 
difficulties would arise. He thought it 
might be more convenient if Inspectors 
were appointed to do all that was neces- 
sary. 

Mr. STOREY said, he understood the 
right hon. Member for Bristol to object 
to the County Borough Authorities inter- 
fering in this matter. 

Sm M. HICKS-BEACH said, his 
objection was to entrusting the whole of 
the arrangements for the election of one 
Elected Body to another Elected Body 
drawn from the same area. No doubt 
there was a difference in the case of the 
County Council and the rural parishes. 

Mr. STOREY said, if the county 
boroughs were to be trusted at all they 
might be trusted to do this work better 
than any other authority could do it. 
They were better informed upon all 
points, and they could deal with such 
questions as boundaries much better than 
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any other authority. He thought it was 
very desirable that the wards for 
Guardians and for municipal purposes 
should be the same. Speaking for him- 
self, he thought the plan of the Govern- 
ment in this matter was the best they 
could have. Some authority must do 
the work, and the authority chosen was, 
he believed, the best. He would just 
point out that there was no compulsion 
in the case of Liverpool to make the 
change. They could do it if they liked, 
or they could wait until some convenient 
time, as when the city was divided into 
wards. 

Mr. H. HOBHOUSE said, over- 
lapping was the most difficult part of the 
question. It seemed to him the clause 
applied chiefly to the rural districts, and 
where there was overlapping the authori- 
ties might be brought into conflict. Yet 
it appeared to be difficult to see how the 
question could be dealt with in any other 
way. There were powers under the Act 
of 1888 to alter the division of rural 
districts under the County Council with- 
out any right of appeal. ‘That was one 
of the cases in which there was no appeal 
under the Act, and that circumstance 
was worthy of consideration now. If 
they were to choose an authority which 
would be likely to form wards which 
would be useful both for municipal and 
Poor Law purposes, the best authority 
would be the Municipal Authority. He 
did not for an instant believe that these 
joint committees were likely to be con- 
trolled by the ideas of gentlemen who 
might be said to represent the county at 
large. The members would be bound to 
consult the opinions of each other. It 
would be important to see that the Guar- 
dians were kept in fair proportions 
between the urban and rural areas. On 
the whole, he thought the right hon. 
Gentleman was well advised in adhering 
to his proposal. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
On Motion of Mr. H. H. Fowter, the 


following Amendments 
to :— 


were agreed 


Page 28, line 20, leave out “ an,” 
Line 20, leave out “under Section 57 of the 
Local Government Act, 1888.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he desired 
to move to leave out part of Sub-section 
1 and the whole of Sub-section 2, the 
latter of which contained the phrase 
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“grouping.” Many hon. Members had 
complained of the sub-section, and the 
original form attached to the phrase 
“grouping.” The object of the Amend- 
ment was to render the matter clear. He 
adhered to the principle of the original 
proposal, but had borrowed the phraseo- 
logy of the existing law. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 28, to leave out all after the second 
“for,” in line 22, to end of line 32, and insert 
the words “ those purposes may exercise powers 
of adding parishes to each other and dividing 
parishes into wards similar to those which by 
the Acts relating to the relief of the poor are, 
for the purpose of the election of Guardians, 
vested in the Local Government Board. 

(2.) The Council of each county shall, for the 
purpose of regulating the retirement of Guar- 
dians or Rural District Councillors, and in 
order that as nearly as may be one-third of the 
persons elected as Guardians for the Union 
and one-third of the persons elected as Rural 
District Councillors for the district shall retire 
in each year. direct in which year or years of 
each triennial period the Guardians or District 
Councillors for each parish, ward, or other area 
in the Union or rural district shall retire. 

(3.) Wherea Poor Law Union is situate in more 
than one county, the power under this section of 
fixing or altering the number of Guardians or 
Rural District Councillors and of regulating the 
retirement of Guardians and of District Coun- 
cillors, shall be exercised by a joint committee of 
the Councils of the counties concerned, but if any 
of those Councils do not, within two months 
after request from any other of them, appoint 
members of such joint committee, the members 
of the committee actually appointed shall act 
as the joint committee. 

Provided that if any Order under this sub- 
section is, within six weeks after the making 
thereof, objected to by any of the County Coun- 
cils concerned, or by any committee of any of 
those Councils authorised in that behalf, it shall 
be of no effect until confirmed by the Local 
Government Board "—(CWMr. J/. 17, Fowler.) 


Question proposed, * That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 

Sir M. HICKS-BEACH said, the 
clause as it stood in the Bill contained a 


restriction. Sub-section 2, which it was 
proposed to omit, was as follows :— 


“(2.) In such grouping regard shall be had 
to the population of the parishes, but a small 
parish shall not be grouped by reason only that 
in a larger parish the proportion of population 
to each Guardian or Rural District Councillor 
is greater, and the number of Guardians or 
Rural District Councillors of a large parish shall 
not necessarily be proportioned to the number 
of its population.” 


In the Amendment it was proposed to 
enact there was no such restriction as 
this on the operation of grouping. He 


Mr. H. H. Fowler 
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would ask if in the existing law which 
the Local Government Board had power 
to administer there was any such restric- 
tion? If not an injustice would be 
done. 

Sir J. RIGBY said, the word “ group- 
ing ” had been used in a different sense 
in another part of the Bill. It was con- 
sidered objectionable as leading to 
misapprehension, and they therefore pro- 
posed to give it up. There were in Acts 
for the relief of the poor powers limited 
to adding a parish to an adjoining parish 
for the purpose of the election of 
Guardians and dividing a parish for the 
same purpose. They had thrown over 
the idea of grouping, and confined them- 
selves to the powers given to the Local 
Government Board in those Acts for the 
relief of the poor. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Masor DARWIN said, he wished to 
move the insertion after the word 
* Board,” at the end of the fifth line in 
the proposed Amendment, the words— 

“ Provided that in a rural district, and in an 
urban district other than a borough, the district 
wards for the election of Guardians shall, as far 
as practicable, be the same as the district wards 
for the election of Councillors; and provided 
that, when a parish is divided into wards, under 
the provisions of this section, or of any previous 
Act, for the purpose of electing Guardians of 
the parish, and also into parish wards under the 
provisions of the 17th section of this Act for 
the purpose of electing Parish Councillors, the 
boundaries of wards for the election of Guardians 
shall be boundaries of parish wards, but wards 
for the election of Guardians may be sub- 
divided for the purpose of forming parish 
wards,” 

The object of the Amendment was clear. 
It was to provide that there should be as 
little confusion in the various areas 
created by the Bill as possible. Under 
the Bill there would be wards of parishes, 
wards for the election of District Coun- 
cils, and wards for the election of Guar- 
dians, and it did not appear to him that 
there had been sufficient precaution taken 
that these wards should not overrun each 
other. Under the 17th section parish 
wards were created, and there was 
nothing whatever within the measure to 
say that they should not overlap or cut 
the wards for Boards of Guardians. He 
knew that under the Act of 1888 there 
was a clause setting forth that the areas 
for local government purposes should not 
bisect each other more than could be 
helped ; but the Act of 1888 did not 
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apply to the 17th clause of this Bill, nor 
did it apply to the proposed Amendment 
they were now discussing. His first 
proposition was to make the wards for 
the election of District Councils and the 
election of Guardians as nearly as pos- 
sible alike. It was impossible that they 
should be exactly alike, but it seemed to 
him desirable that words should be put 
in to indicate that they should be as 
nearly alike as possible. He was not 
sure whether the wards for Rural District 
Councils would be the same as the wards 
for Guardians; but in an earlier part 
of the Bill they had declared that the 
rural districts and the Guardians should 
be similar in number, and he wished to 
provide the officials should be elected in 
the sume areas. If those words were 
not necessary they could be struck out. 
The second proviso was as to parish 
wards, which would be created for the 
first time. It seemed to him desirable 


that the boundaries of these wards should 
not bisect the wards of the Guardians ; 
but it might often be necessary that the 
parish wards should be smaller than the 
wards of the Guardians ; therefore he pro- 
posed to enact that the boundaries of the 
parish wards should be the boundaries of 


the district wards, but that the district 
wards might be cut up for the purpose of 
forming parish wards. This was a very 
complicated question, and he had only 
put down his Amendment to secure that 
the matter should be considered, and that 
precautions should be taken to prevent 
the areas from interfering with each other. 
If the words of his Amendment were not 
well chosen, and the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board would undertake to deal with the 
matter, he (Major Darwin) would with- 
draw his proposal, because he felt that it 
was almost too complicated a matter for 
an amateur draftsman to deal with. He 
had, however, done his best, and he now 
moved his Amendment. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, 


After the word “ Board,” in line 5, toadd the 
words “ Provided that in a rural district, andin 
an urban district other than a borough, the 
district wards for the election of Guardians 
shall, as far as practicable, be the same as the 
wards for the election of Councillors ; and pro- 
vided that, when a parish is divided into wards, 
under the provisions of this section, or of any 
previous Act, for the purpose of electing 
Guardians of the parish, and also into parish 
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wards under the provisions of the 17th section of 
this Act for the purpose of electing Parish 
Councillors, the boundaries of wards for the 
election of Guardians shall be boundaries of 
parish wards, but wards for the election of 
Guardians may be subdivided for the purpose of 
forming parish wards.”—( Major Darwin.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there added in the proposed Amend- 
proy 
ment.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said that, so 
far as rural District Councils were con- 
cerned, the Amendment was quite un 
necessary. The number of Councillors in 
each parish or each area would be the 
same as the number of Guardians in each 
parish or area. But he objected to the 
Amendment on other grounds. They 
were now proposing to intrust to the 
County Councils and the Municipal 
Authorities in boroughs certain duties, 
and the hon. and gallant Member would 
propose to fetter them in the discharge of 
those duties. There might be a little 
difficulty in the case of the rural districts, 
but in urban districts the Guardians were 
chosen from areas which were not based 
upon particular parishes. The Loca 
Authority was familiar with all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, and, therefore, 
was the most competent authority to deal 
with the matter. He himself was con- 
tent, and he would ask the Committee to 
be content, to leave these difficult duties 
to the existing Local Authorities who 
were on the spot, who knew all the facts 
of the case, and who, no doubt, would 
make the areas the same wherever they 
could do so. 

Sir C. W. DILKE said, he hoped 
the hon. and gallant Member would not 
press his Amendment so as to anticipate 
the discussion which would come on the 
second sub-section of the Amendment of 
the right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board. The hon. 
and gallant Member’s Amendment would 
create different ward divisions from those 
already in existence. It would be putting 
the cart before the horse to discuss the 
Amendment. 

Masor DARWIN said, that his ob- 
ject might be met in other ways, but the 
Amendment of the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board was not on the Paper when he 
(Major Darwin) put down his proposal. 
No doubt the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Amendment would leave the hands of 
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the Local Authorities freer than they 
would have been left under the Bill 
as originally drafted. 


Local Government 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


*Srr C. W DILKE said, he now pro- 
posed to ask the Committee to omit Sub- 
section (2) of the proposed ‘reconstructed 
clause. They had on two former occa- 
sions discussed this question, and each 
time the Government had been supported 
by the Leader of the Opposition, and, in 
spite of that support, had had but 
small majorities in the Divisions. The 
hon, Member who sat on the Front Bench 
opposite (Mr. W. Long) had voted with 
the Government on the first of those 
occasions, but in his speech he had 
pointed out with great force the great 
difficulty and actual impracticability of 
making the detailed arrangement which 
he rather accepted from the Government 
tentatively than finally approved of. 
Probably on further careful examination 
of what was likely to occur in the work- 
ing out of the Government proposal the 
hon. Member would find reason to 
change the opinion he formerly ex- 
pressed. He could only deal satisfac- 


torily with this question by putting 
concrete cases, because it was, of course, 
so highly technical that it was difficult 


to discuss on general principles. He 
would, therefore, take the common case 
of a London parish to which the clause 
would apply, and which was divided into 
two or three sets of wards. Many of 
these parishes constituted one Union 
each, so that the additional difficulty of 
parish boundaries, which complicated the 
matter in country districts, would not 
further complicate the case of London, 
which was complicated enough already. 
Suppose a parish with three sets of 
wards—one set for Parliamentary, 
another for Vestry, and the third for 
Guardian election purposes. Under the 
Bill the Government hoped to get a 
common Register for all these election 
purposes, and yet at the very moment 
they were hoping that, they were intro- 
ducing an additional complication by 
the division of the parish or Union into 
thirds, because in hardly any cases would 
the wards work out so as to facilitate 
such a division. In some cases with 
which he was acquainted it would 
be wholly impossible to provide 
for the retirement of the Guardians 


Major Darwin 
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in thirds without the creation 
of new wards for Guardian election pur- 
poses totally distinct from the Parlia- 
mentary or local government or Vestry 
wards. He was not wedded to the 
principle of retirement by thirds, and he 
saw such immense difficulties in the way 
of carrying out that principle that if he 
were in favour of it he would renounce 
all hope of being able to carry it out. 
Was it probable that in any case these 
wholly new wards, artificially created for 
Guardian election purposes, would also be 
convenient to adopt for parish purposes or 
Parliamentary purposes? Then, as to 
the possibility of bringing the Act into 
rapid operation. If this solution were 
adopted they would have to make brand- 
new wards for the purpose of people re- 
tiring by thirds, and was it likely that 
they would be able to do this and to 
arrange the Parliamentary wards and the 
local government .wards to suit, so that 
the arrangement for new wards, which 
would completely upset the Register for 
the year, could be carried out in time for 
the election? Such a thing was incon- 
ceivable. He would not go into the 
general question of the advisability of re- 
tiring by thirds. It was possible that 
good ground might be shown for treating 
the urban districts and London in this 
matter in a different manner from the 
ordiuary rural districts. At present in the 
urban districts and in London  one- 
third retired each year; but it was 
a different retirement from the thirds 
contemplated by the Government. It 
was a retirement by thirds where there 
was an election over the whole area each 
year, and possibly it might be wise to con- 
tinue that system in the urban districts 
and in London, and have a different 
system in the rural districts. Whether 
they should adopt that course or a more 
simple one he would not say, but of this 
he was certain—that the proposal of the 
right hon. Gentleman could not be 
carried out in practice. Even if the new 
wards could be made to agree with the 
other wards, there would be the further 
difficulty that they would have an 
annual clection of one-third of the 
members in all wards for Local 
Government purposes, and also an 
annual election of a different one-third 
in certain arbitrarily-chosen wards for 
Guardian purposes. That would be an 
arrangement which they would never be 
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able to fix in the minds of the people. 
It would be extremely difficult to carry 
it out, and for these reasons he considered 
the proposal of the Government wholly 
impracticable. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, to leave out Sub-section (2). 


Question proposed, “ That Sub-section 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER : The right 
hon. Baronet draws his experience mainly 
from London. No doubt he is a great 
authority on that point, and I have no 
doubt that London may have to be dealt 
with in a somewhat different manner to 
urban and rural districts. We do not pro- 
pose to divide these districts into areas— 
that is not the proposal at all. The pro- 
posal is this : Here is a specific Board of 
Guardians, it may be, consisting of 
48 or 68 or 24 members, and we say 
that, according to divisions to be made by 
the County Councils, who are acquainted 
with all the circumstances of the case, 
one-third of these Guardians shall go out 
of office each year. As to large towns, 
in the case of the one with which I am 
connected there is no division into 
wards, and the whole of the Guardians 
are elected once a year. If the Amend- 
ment is adopted, when the County 
Council comes to deal with the matter 
they may divide it into six wards, and 
say that the Guardians in Wards | and 2, 
or in 3 and 4, or in 5 and 6, shall go out of 
office in three successive years, and in these 
wards you would have an election once 
in three years, and not an election over 
the whole area. I am at a considerable 
disadvantage in arguing the case of Lon- 
don with the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
C. Dilke), because he is so much greater 
an authority than I. We are applying 
this Act for the first time to London, and 
I cannot tell at present how the wards 
may be divided in the London Unions. 
but I believe that the Vestries consist of 
one parish each, and in some cases the 
Unions are coterminous with the 
Vestries. It may be undesirable to mul- 
tiply the number of electoral areas. My 
hope and belief is that the Local Authori- 
ties will adopt the course which it is 
most desirable to take, the words “as 
near as may be ” being put in for their 
convenience. I do not wish to fetter the 
discretion of Local Authorities in carry- 
ing this out, but I wish todo two things : 
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In the first place, to prevent annual 
elections of entire Boards of Guardians, 
which are not desirable; and, in the 
second place, to secure continuity of ad- 
ministration, and to avoid the whole of 
the Guardians being elected, as the 
Leader of the Opposition said, under a 
gust of popular feeling prevailing at a 
specific moment. As far as experience 
goes, the retirement of one-third of the 
Municipal Councils each year has been a 
successful system, It has brought public 
opinion to bear upon certain questions, 
and I think that too much importance 
cannot be attached to uniformity and 
continuity of administration. A hundred 
times in the course of the discussion on 
the Bill it has been alleged that the pro- 
posals of the Government involve a risk 
for Poor Law administration. The 
object of this provision is to secure the 
maximum of advantage with the mini- 
mum of disadvantage ; and continuity of 
administration is best secured by avo'd- 
ing a sweeping change of the entire 
Board. We have all in the course of 
our lives known questions come to the 
front upon which a strong view has been 
taken by the public, which view, after a 
few months’ reflection, has been materi- 
ally modified. We think it desirable to 
avoid the possibility of allowing such 
gusts of public opinion to interfere with 
the continuity of the work of the Coun- 
cils. We therefore divide the Unions 
into three lists, trusting to the Local 
Authorities to effect a convenient and 
equitable distribution of the areas. I 
know there is great difficulty in this 
matter of areas, but do not 
believe it to be insurmountable. 
I think the County Councils will 
be able to grapple with it. I should 
deprecate as much as anyone having 
separate wards for Parliamentary, 
parochial, and Union purposes. But I 
believe the County Councils will 
endeavour, now they have the power, to 
consolidate and simplify the areas. We 
shall always have great difficulty with 
regard to our Parliamentary system. I 
do not see how it can be harmonised with 
many of our local divisions. That is the 
view the Government take of this ques- 
tion. We are aware that we are in- 
curring difficulties, but I think the Local 
Authorities will be able to deal with 
them. I think, moreover, that the good 
we are likely to secure will outweigh the 
little disadvantage our plan presents. It 
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would be impossible to suggest a scheme 
which would not present some difficulty. 
I do not contend that our proposal is per- 
fect—indeed, I should be glad to avail 
myself of any suggestion hon. Gentlemen 
may make for its improvement ; but what- 
ever the Committee does, I trust it will 
approve of the principle of one-third of 
the Councillors going out annually. 

Mr. STOREY said, he was glad the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for the 
Forest of Dean had raised this question 
here, and he (Mr. Storey) was glad to be 
able to second the right hon. Baronet’s 
view. The right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board admitted at once that there were 
difficulties as to Parliamentary divisions. 
The right hon. Gentleman must also 
admit that there were difficulties as to 
County Council districts, because they 
were both modelled on something like 
equality of numbers, whereas in other 
cases they were dealing with parishes 
and districts which were by no means 
equal in numerical proportion, and that 
constituted a practical difficulty. The 
right hon. Baronet spoke from the point 
of view of London, but he (Mr. Storey) 
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would speak from the point of view not 
of a borough but of a county. The right 


hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board admitted the 
difficulty, but would not admit all the 
difficulty. The right hon. Gentleman 
said the gain he purposed to achieve was 
worth all the trouble—trouble not to him 
but to the County Councils. He (Mr. 
Storey) would remind the Committee 
that they were now in rather a different 
position to that which they occupied 
when they first discussed this matter. 
At that time the great argument of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite was that there 
should be election by thirds so as to 
secure continuity of administration of 
the Poor Law. But something had 
happened since then. Hon. Geutlemen 
had achieved their parpose: they had 
obtained the inclusion upon Boards of 
Guardians of four gentlemen of the 
olden time—ez officios who were to be 
added to the Boards in order to secure 
continuity. They said they wanted con- 
tinuity. Would they secure it better by 
having an election once in three years, 
or by having a partial election every 
year in three years? A Board would be 
elected ; it would have a policy; it 
would proceed to carry it out. Before it 
Mr. H. H. Fowler 
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could do anything or approve itself to 
the ratepayers one-third of its members. 
would disappear and would have to sub- 
mit to an election, and it might be that 
that third would be replaced by another 
set of gentlemen of a different opinion. 
A new majority might be constituted, and 
the Board might start on a new tack. 
In this way it was possible they might 
have three changes of policy in three 
years. If the elections were all triennial, 
on the other hand, the Boards would 
have sufficient time to formulate a plan 
and policy and to carry it out in some- 
thing like perfection before submitting 
themselves to the verdict of the electors. 
He had always held that it was practi- 
cally impossible for the County Councils, 
without making confusion worse con- 
founded, to carry out this principle of the 
retirement of one-third of the Board. 
There would be overlapping areas of all 
sorts. The boundaries were not co- 
terminous, and could not be made so for 
the purposes of this Bill. In his own 
town he did not see how the Govern- 
ment plan could be carried out. He 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman in 
charge of the Bill to take note of this 
fact : that there had been of late a remark- 
able movement among Boards of Guar- 
dians themselves in favour of the trien- 
nial system. Many of them had, with 
the consent of the ratepayers, adopted it. 
They had done so in his own town—a 
large and important district.. It was 
said that in urban sanitary  dis- 
tricts one-third retired every year. 
If Urban Sanitary Authorities had a 
choice in the matter would they prefer 
the system of triennial elections? He 
was certain they would not. His judg- 
ment in the matter was that the practical 
difficulties in the way of boundaries 
made the adoption of the system prac- 
tically impossible. By insisting upon 
the plan the Government were throwing 
a large and unnecessary additional 
amount of work on the County Councils 
this year. If his right hon. Friend 
wanted to get his Bill into operation in 
November next the more he could 
lighten the load be was placing on the 
back of the County Councils the better. 
It would be an unnecessary expense and 
burden on the local exchequers to have 
these perpetually-recurring elections. . If 
any hon. Member thought that three 
elections, each covering a third of the 
constituency, could be conducted as 
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cheaply as one election of the whole 
body he was much mistaken. The ex- 
penses were largely due to the returning 
officers’ charges, and he knew from his 
own experience that some day or other 
the House would have to take a reform- 
ing step to put an end to the exorbitance 
of such charges. He begged the Go- 
vernment to listen to the appeal made by 
the right hon. Member for the Forest of 
Dean (Sir C. Dilke), and to alter its 
plan. If they did so, the result would be 
to save themselves much time and trouble 
and to cultivate a large amount of public 
sentiment, both in the House and out of it. 

Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min) said, he had ventured, when the 
question arose before, to suggest that 
the Committee was undertaking a very 
difficult task in attempting to apply one 
and the same method to circumstances 
which were extremely different from one 
another. It was not now too late to 
consider the propriety of following dif- 
ferent methods in the two distinct cases. 
He would ask the Committee to consider 
the circumstances of the County of Corn- 
wall, where the people were considerably 
scattered and where parishes of varied 


character combined together to form one 


Union. The task of dividing the 
parishes in each Union into groups 
of three so as to allow of the re- 
tirement of the members for each group 
every year would be one of very con- 
siderable difficulty. Was there any 
sufficient utility in the scheme proposed 
to warrant this difficulty being imposed 
upon the County Council? Some of 
them were afraid that in the important 
matter of the administration of parochial 
relief there might be waves of public 
feeling totally altering the constitution 
of the administrative bodies if they were 
re-elected en bloc. That was a difficulty, 
however, which was not so much to be 
apprehended in the rural circumstances 
of which he had been speaking, as there 
would not be the same susceptibility, the 
same emotionality, and the same varying 
feelings from end to end of a Union. 
That being so, he did not think that the 
reason he had mentioned was sufficient to 
justify the Committee in imposing on the 
County Councils the extreme and almost 
insuperable difficulty of portioning out 
different parts of the Unions. Coming 
to the Metropolis, he would consider the 
case of Chelsea, where the parish and the 
Union boundaries were coterminous. He 
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did not envy the Cotinty Council the 
task of cutting up into districts a divi- 
sion where the Guardians were all 
elected by a serutin de liste of the most 
unmitigated kind. At the same time, he 
saw that there would be an enormous 
advantage in adopting the system pro- 
posed by the Government in a populous 
parish of that kind, and he did not see 
that ina parish that was thickly popu- 
lated from end to end there would be 
extreme difficulty in adopting a similar 
organisation to that which prevailed in 
the boroughs, or of having au election of 
one-third of the members over the whole 
area every year. If there were 45 
Guardians for Chelsea, it would not be 
difficult to divide the parish into three 
wards, so as to secure 15 members for 
each ward, 5 to go out every year. 
There would, no doubt, be the risk of 
having the different wards constituted of 
the present members, but that was a 
difficulty which must be faced, and which 
was worth while accepting. Why should 
not Parliament act much as it had 
done already in other matters, preserving 
the rule as it was, but not necessarily 
carrying it out where there was no great 
advantage to be gained, and where very 
great difficulties would result from the 
attempt to carry it out? Let the Go- 
vernment in the urban districts stick to 
the principle of one-third going out 
every year, but let them abandon it in 
the rural districts. 

Mr. PIC KERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, $S.W.) said, he wished to give one 
or two specific instances to show the 
Government that their scheme could not 
be carried out without results which 
apparently the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler) did not contem- 
plate. The right hon. Gentleman had 
said he deprecated the creation of new 
electoral areas, but his plan could not be 
carried out without the creation of new 
electoral areas. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said the plan might be carried out 
by grouping together Wards | and 2, 
Wards 3 and 4, and Wards 5 and 6. 
There were, however, numberless in- 
stances in London, at all events, where 
this could not be done, and other cases 
where it could only be done by cutting 
across the boundaries of existing wards, 
The parish of Bethnal Green was also 
the Union of Bethnal Green, and it was 
divided into four wards, each of which 
returned six members. Presumably, each 
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ward had about the same population. 
How in the world could the Unions be 
divided into three without cutting across 
the boundaries of existing wards, and 
making the wards for the election of 
Guardians different from the wards as 
they at present existed, and would con- 
tinue to exist, for the election of Vestries ? 
Then there was the Union of St. Giles 
and St. George, which was composed of 
two wards, one returning 10 and the 
other eight members. How could that 
Union be divided into three areas with- 
out cutting across the boundaries of 
existing wards? The Union of Mary- 
lebone had four areas, returning re- 
spectively four, five, five, and four mem- 
bers. He hoped that, whatever was done 
with regard to the country at large, some 
provision would at all events be made to 
meet the case of London, because the 
Metropolis already suffered greatly from 
the confusion of areas, and the effect of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s scheme would 
be to make that confusion worse con- 
founded. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It is within 
the recollection of the Committee that 
only a few days ago we had a Debate 


and came to a Division, I will not say on 
the exact question we are now discuss- 
ing, but on part of it, and it is a pecu- 
liarity of the present Debate that it is 
not but in reality on a double issue, as 
we have two entirely different schemes 


for consideration. If I may so express 
it, we were on the previous occasion dis- 
eussing the abstract merits of annual 
elections to a Board which exists for 
three years. On the present occasion 
we are not only considering the propriety 
of that general system, but are also con- 
sidering how far, if it be desirable in 
itself, it can be practically carried out, 
and I confess that I feel myself much 
more qualified to give an opinion on the 
first of these questions than on the 
second. As the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler) has already reminded 
the Committee, I and one or two friends 
of mine on this Bench largely supported 
the Government on the previous occasion, 
After having listened to the Debate 
to-night, I confess that my opinion on 
the abstract question is in no way shaken 
or altered. The hon. Member for Sun- 
derland (Mr. Storey) appeared to think 
that, by a system of triennial, as dis- 
tinguished from annual, elections, the 
principle of continuity of Poor Law ad- 
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ministration would be adequately pre- 
served, and he sees no advantage in 
introducing the new element into the 
Board of Guardians by driblets—by 
thirds—instead of changing them all ex 
bloc every third year, thus making a 
clean sweep of the Board. Well, I can- 
not agree with the hon. Gentleman. 
Nothing is more striking and more 
singular than the way,in which Corporate 
Bodies retain a kind of identity through 
many generations, if you keep a sufficient 
leaven of the old element at the same 
time as you introduce the new element. 
In educational matters public schools, 
Colleges and Universities, and in civil 
government Corporations will, in every- 
body’s experience, retain for long periods 
of time the most extraordinary corporate 
unity of life. In the House of Commons 
itself a large proportion of old Members 
support the continuity of life. These are 
all examples of how that life can be 
transmitted if you do not have too great 
a change at any given moment. I shall 
be told, of course, that the House of 
Commons does go out en bloc when there 
is a Dissolution, and yet comes back with 
a sufficient proportion of old Members to 
continue the ancient traditions. That is 
true ; but you never can have, and never 
will have, even with the greatest reversal 
of public opinion known in this country, 
such a change in the House of Commons 
as you certainly may very easily have in 
a Board of Guardians, should one of those 
gusts of popular feeling blow over the 
constituency which have been alluded to 
by my right hon. Friend opposite (Mr. 
Courtney) and by the President of the 
Local Government Board. I cannot, 
therefore, agree that it is not very im- 
portant for the continuity of administra- 
tion that there should not be too great a 
change in the personnel of the Board at 
the time of the election, and I cannot 
feel any security that if you have the 
whole body of Guardians elected once in 
every three years you will be certain of 
getting such a number of the old adminis- 
trators of the Poor Law as would ensure 
that continuity which everybody, on both 
sides of the House, desire to obtain. For 
these reasons I feel quite unmoved in my 
original opinion, and I am not even sure 
that I agree with my right hon. Friend 
opposite (Mr. Courtney), that the system 
proposed by the Government is not 
desirable for country districts. Of course, 
in districts where the population is very 
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sparsely scattered, and there is not much 
opportunity of interecommunication of 
ideas, there is not the same chance as in 
districts where the population is more 
closely packed of waves of popular 
feeling sweeping over the electors. 
The right hon. Gentleman takes the 
division between Rural and Urban! Autho- 
rities, as applied in this Bill, as being 
one between thinly-populated districts 
and thickly-populated districts. That 
division—the division in that sense—is a 
technical one. We have been over and 
over again reminded that there are under 
the Bill rural districts for legal purposes 
which are as closely packed as a division 
of Lancashire itself. Well, Sir, if I had 
again to vote on the general question, I 
would give the same vote as _ before. 
Personally, however, I feel very great 
diffidence in venturing an opinion upon 
the special practicability of the system 
now proposed. We have had three 
speeches from Members who are quali- 
field to speak. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the Forest of Dean, 
who speaks upon this subject with an 


authority which, if equalled, is certainly | 


not surpassed in this House, when he tells 
us, when he gives us his opinion, that 
the scheme could not work well in 
London, I must say I feel myself over 
bold in venturing to express hesitation 
in agreeing with the opinion which the 
right hon. Baronet has expressed with so 
much confidence ard knowledge. I want 
the Committee, before deciding upon the 
practicability of the scheme, to under- 
stand that it is necessary that the divi- 
sion should be even, or nearly even—I 
believe the right hon. Baronet said equal. 
Proportionate equality must be secured 
in order that continuity of administra- 
tration should be fairly carried out, so 
that Parliament may do no injustice to 
one part of the population as against 
another. I do not think we should aim 
at any pedantic numerical equivalent be- 
tween the divisions which will have to 
vote in each of the three years. The 
right hon. Baronet has pointed out that 
what is to be aimed at is, not the process 
of creating areas, but to arrange, in a 
particular manner, those areas that 
already exist. The result of the speeches 
that have been made is to leave an un- 
easy impression upon my mind chat there 
is a residue of cases, making all allow- 
ances, which will prove to be very 
refractory under the treatment which the 
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Government has devised, which the 
County Council will throw up in despair, 
and which, if that were the case, the Local 
Government Board would not be able to 
touch. Under these circumstances, I 
would throw out as a suggestion whether 
it would not be advisable for the Govern- 
ment to draw their Bill in such a way as 
to leave it open to the County Councils 
to make representations to the Local 
Government Board as to the difficulty of 
carrying out the scheme; and in such 
cases to give the Local Government. 
Board authority to admit what I con- 
sider to be the inferior system of trien- 
nial elections. 

*Mr. STRACHEY (Somerset, 8.) 
said, they had been discussing London 
and the urban districts thus far. He 
would venture to ask the Committee to 
consider the case of the rural districts. 
He did not see why the Guardians of a 
district should be divided into three 
blocks. They could not compare the 
rural with urban districts which were 
confined within a very much smaller 
area, They were not at all identical. 
The interests were not identical. If he 
might take an instance, he would mention 
a district in his own county one part of 
which was agricultural and the other 
mining or industrial. In such a case they 
would have all the Guardians in the 
agricultural area of the district going out 
in one year, and the whole of those in the 
mining area of the same district going 
out in another year, so that they would 
not get a proper expression of the opinion 
of the ratepayers, and there would be no 
continuity of policy. They had had the 
experience of the County Councils, and 
with triennial election they had obtained 
uniformity since the Act of 1888 was 
passed ; yet the Government now pro- 
posed to multiply the number of elections 
under the present Bill. It seemed to 
him that they would, at this rate, soon 
have to adopt in England the objection- 
able American system of voting by the 
ticket. He hoped the President of the 
Local Government Board would see his 
way not to treat rural districts as he 
proposed to treat such districts as in and 
around Wolverhampton. There was no 
similarity at all between the two classes 
of cases. He thought they ought to have 
different treatment if possible, and he 
hoped the Amendment would be pressed. 

Mr. RATHBONE (Carnarvonshire, 
Arfon) said, the great difficulty would be 
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to get people to take an interest in these 
elections, and that the difficulty would be 
increased by the multiplicity of the elec- 
tions. That opinion was based upon 
experience. They would find more inte- 
rest taken in the elections if they were 
held every three years than if they had 
many elections. He would urge upon 
the Government the necessity for less 
frequent elections. 

Mr. J. STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) said, he would very much like 
to urge upon the Government that 
they should exempt London, at any 
rate, from the clause as it stood at 
present. He did not wish to discuss 
the abstract question of Guardians 
going out as a whole every three years, 
or one-third every year. In voting as he 
did, for the whole of the Guardians going 
out at the end of three years, he knew 
that he was supported by the almost 
unanimous resolution of the County 
Council. He wanted to take the prac- 
tical difficulty that would arise in London. 
The great difficulty in London was that 
for one election they had one set of wards, 
for another election a second set, and for 
another election a third set of wards ; 


but when this clause came into operation 
they would split up those very places in 
which the wards were coincident, as in 
Bethnal Green, which was one of the few 
places in London where the wards were 
the same for all purposes, and the result 
would be to make confusion worse con- 


founded. They ought in London to aim 
at the unification of wards for all pur- 
poses. The representatives—the Guar- 
dians—could then go out together, and 
that would be a great convenience ; but 
if they ‘were to have triennial elections, 
let them not complicate matters. He there- 
fore urged the exemption of London, for 
which some special arrangement on the 
lines he suggested should be made. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he fully 
recognised the difficulties of the case, 
and he could not deny it. He considered 
the suggestion of the Leader of the 
Opposition worthy of consideration— 
namely, that they should not adopt cast- 
iron rules, but indicate to the County 
Councils the policy which the Govern- 
ment thought best to be adopted, without 
making it obligatory upon them to adopt 
that policy. He was, therefore, pre- 
pared to move to omit the word “ shall ” 
and to insert “ may,” and in some way to 
modify the words relating to one-third. 


Mr. Rathbone 
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The Government did not mean that 
exactly one-third should retire, but 
that there should be a change. 

Mr. W. LONG said, the proposal of 
the right hon. Gentleman was un- 
doubtedly worthy of consideration. It 
was in conformity with the opinion ex- 
pressed on that (the Opposition) side of 
the House. But he would desire to put 
out that if the change suggested by the 
right hon. Gentleman were made, a great 
deal would depend upon changes to be 
introduced on Report in the clauses 
already passed. Many Boards of 
Guardians had already decided what 
would be the period for which they were 
to be elected. Was it contemplated that 
County Councils should override those 
decisions, and in cases where the Board 
of Guardians ran into two or more 
counties, was the joint committee of the 
Boards of Guardians to decide? It was 
a very difficult question for such a body 
to decide. But a suggestion in the 
direction indicated by the right hon. 
Gentleman afforded a simple solution of 
the difficulty. He (Mr. Long) held the 
same views as before on this question. 
He attached great importance to the 
continuity of policy. They had had a 
change, as the hon. Member for Sunder- 
land said, since the question was brought 
before them. By the arrangement which 
had heen alluded to the Boards were to 
have the advantage of deciding that 
certain members of the old bodies could 
occupy seats 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER : If they choose 
to decide. 

Mr. W. LONG said, yes, of course ; if 
they could have the chance he presumed 
they would avail themselves of it. That 
minimised his (Mr. Long’s) opposition to 
that part of the Bill. He might say, 
however, that it seemed to him a very 
serious thing to exempt London from the 
clause, and to apply the clause there in a 
different way from that which would 
obtain in other parts of the country. This 
suggestion as regarded London had been 
made very hurriedly. It was a very 
important question, and the attitude of 
the Goverpment indicated a new de- 
parture. He would simply point out 
that, while disposed to consider favour- 
ably the proposition of the right hon. 
Gentleman, they must guard against 
anomalies. 

Mr. J. STUART said, so far as he 
understood it, the suggestion of the right 
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hon. Gentleman met the whole circum- 
stances of the case. He understood that 
they would, on Report, have to go back 
upon Clause 19, in which it was said that 
the term of office of Guardians should be 
for three years, and that one-third, as 
nearly as might be, should go out of 
office each year. He presumed that the 
term of three years would remain, and 
that each County Council would have 
power to arrange—first, whether the 
whole of the Guardians should go out 
every three years, or, secondly, if they 
arranged that a portion should go out 
each year, how that portion should be 
determined. He understood that to be 
the situation, and he thought it was a 
thoroughly satisfactory one from the 
point of view of the London Members, 
who held the same opinion as himself. 
Mr. COURTNEY said, he would like 
to call attention to the very extraordi- 
nary position in which the Committee was 
placed. The strongest interest was felt 
in Clause 19, and after a long Debate it 
was agreed that the system of triennial 
elections should be adopted for Boards of 
Guardians, and that one-third of the 
number should retire every year. At 
the time he pointed out the extreme 
difficulty of carrying out that arrange- 
ment, but it was adopted. Under a sub- 
sequent arrangement, the attendance of 
Members had fallen off, and now, at a 


time of the evening when the attendance | 


was the thinnest, the plan of which the 
Committee had formerly approved was 
completely thrown overboard so far as 
the Government was concerned. [Mr. 
H. H. Fowier: No, no!}] That was 
so, for it was now to be left to each 
County Council to determine on what 
principle Boards of Guardians should be 
elected within the area of its jurisdiction. 
It was not the Government or Parliament, 
but each County Council which was to 
settle how these matters were to be 
arranged. It might be a good principle, 
but it was the abandonment of legislation 
and of the direction of legislation by the 
Government; and it was done without 
any notice on an Amendment which was 
printed that evening. Did anybody ever 
anticipate that the County Council of 
London was to be charged with such a 
function as deciding whether the Guar- 
dians of Chelsea should be elected en 
masse every three years or by thirds 
every year? In present circumstances 
the Government might accept this plan 
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without Debate or Division ; but he re- 
served to himself freedom of action on 
the Report stage to criticise this sud- 
denly improvised arrangement, which 
was really a surrender to the Metropo- 
litan Members. 

Srmr C. W. DILKE said, it was no 
part of his duty to defend the Govern- 
ment, but he did not think the speech 
which had just been delivered was quite 
fair to the Government. This was a 
matter on which feeling had been pretty 
evenly balanced, and on which previously 
the Government might not have had a 
majority but for the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition. The’ Division was taken upon 
the question of principle rather than that 
of practicability, but the practicability 
had broken down, and in the circum- 
stances he did not think the Government 
could have acted otherwise than they had 
done. The Committee might be making 
this particular change with little notice, 
but it would involve a modification of 
Clause 19, and on the Report stage the 
matter could be reviewed by the House. 
On further considering the question of 
practicability the House might perhaps 
see its way to get rid of these provisions 
altogether, but for the present he did 
not see that the Committee could do 
otherwise than accept the suggestion of 
the Government. He asked leave to 
withdraw his Amendment. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I do not quite 
understand the position of the right hon. 
Member for Bodmin. He has strongly 
denounced the proposal of the Govern- 
ment, and has said the Committee has 
been taken by surprise. Substantially 
the Amendment has been on the Paper 
many weeks, although it was slightly 
varied in its form this morning. Suppose 
the Government had accepted the 
Amendment of the right hon. Baronet, 
would the right hon. Member have said 
that that would have been springing a 
complete change on the Committee ? Of 
course, my right hon. Friend does not 
believe that any good thing can come 
out of the Nazareth of the Treasury 
Bench, but he might at least treat the 
Members of the Government with 
common fairness by recognising their 
indisposition to force their own opinion 
on the Committee and their endeavour to 
meet the views of Members on all sides. 
I object to my right hon. Friend saying 
that the Government has sprung some- 
thing upon the Committee without a 
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day’s notice. We have done nothing of 
the kind. The Leader of the Opposition 
admitted that there was a great deal to 
be said for not laying any cast-iron rule, 
and the Government thought it was a 
good suggestion, which seemed to meet 
the difficulties of London as well as of 
the country, Of course, everyone will 
have a right to the further consideration 
of the question on the Report stage. 

Srr F. S. POWELL (Wigan) said, 
the Government had made a concession, 
for which he thanked them; but as 
they had given a certain elasticity to 
their original proposals, he would suggest 
that they should carry that elasticity 
somewhat further. The circumstances 
of Unions were widely different. Some 
Unions preferred annual elections and 
other Unions triennial elections ; and he 
did not see why every Union should not 
be allowed to adopt the system which 
suited them best. He was afraid that 
the Poor Law Authorities throughout 
the country were singularly unprepared 
to put the Bill into operation. He had 
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made inquiries in Unions in the North; 
and though the population were intelligent 
and took a deep interest in public affairs, 


they were not prepared to deal with this 
subject, because they were not acquainted 
with the details of the Bill. That was 
a good argument for delay. He also 
hoped that each Union would be given 
the power to act in, the matter as it 
thought best in its own interest. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, the 
right hon. Gentleman in charge of the 
Bill had complained of his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Bodmin for 
criticising his action with regard to this 
Amendment. He was bound to say that 
he thought that criticism was just, for the 
right hon. Gentleman had put an Amend- 
ment on the Paper and had now thrown 
it over. [Mr. H. H. Fowxer: No, no! } 
The whole principle of the Amendment 
had been changed. Instead of the 
principle laid down in the Amendment, 
they would now have one county deciding 
one way and another county deciding 
another way. [“ Hear, hear!;"] Yes, 
but both could not be the best plan. 
Therefore, he thought the right hon. 
Gentleman had not only damaged the 
Bill, but damaged it hastily, without that 
due consideration which such a very 
important point required. He laid the 
greatest store on some of the Guardians 
going out every year. It was not a 
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question of upsetting, as it might be when 
the Guardians retired all at once at the 
end of the third year; but there was such 
a thing as modifying a policy and pre- 
venting it going into extremes, which was 
what he aimed at. He would give an 
illustration from the City of Birmingham. 
They had had in the Corporation a water 
scheme involving five millions of money, 
and if the Council had gone out only once 
in three years that scheme would have 
been begun and perhaps carried through 
without having undergone any criticisms 
at elections. But the system of early 
elections afforded opportunities for the 
early criticism of the scheme by the rate- 
payers. In the same manner a large and 
important scheme might be undertaken 
by a District Council, and if the 
Councillors were not to go out for three 
years that scheme might be carried 
through without having gone through the 
healthy ordeal of popular criticism at 
elections. Then, again, at the time of 
elections there might be some local event 
—such as a strike—which might colour 
for three years the whole of the repre- 
sentation of the district. In the interest 
of good, moderate, steady administration, 
free from extreme changes, it was 
necessary that a third of the representa- 
tives of the district should go out of office 
every year, for it was only under such an 
arrangement could the policy of the 
Council, or any undertaking whieh the 
Council might have in hand, be subjected 
to wholesome public criticism. The 
experience of the 250 boroughs in Eng- 
land and Wales was that the system of 
a third of the Councillors going out of 
office every year was most beneficial. 
That being so, why should they not extend 
a principle which they knew to be good 
to those new bodies, especially as that 
principle had been admitted to be good 
by the great majority of the Committee ? 
The difficulties which had arisen as to 
the application of the principle were only 
imaginary—at least, they could be over- 
come in several ways, and they ought not 
to weigh for one moment against the 
advantages of the scheme which was now 
in practice. 

Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; Committee counted, and 
40 Members being found present, 

Sir R. TEMPLE said, that though 
very unwilling to prolong this Debate by 
a single moment, yet he rose to offer a 
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few words of explanation really of a 
guasi-personal character. It would be in 
the recollection of the Committee that 
about an hour ago the right hon. Gentle- 
man in charge of the Bill chided him 
somewhat pointedly with having advo- 
cated with all the force at his command 
the plan of triennial elections without any 
provision for the retirement of one-third 
of the members each year. The right 
hon. Gentleman said he was not going to 
have that plan ; that he looked for better 
things ; but now he had come over a very 
long way in his (Sir R. Temple’s) direc- 
tion, and, in fact, would end by coming 
over altogether to their side. In proof of 
that he might cite the very strong speech 
made just before dinner by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bodmin (Mr. 
Courtney), which clearly showed that the 
provision for one-third retiring had been 
mainly, if not entirely, abandoned. But 
what were the great reasons for this plan 
of triennial elections simpliciter? He 
had stated them in this House more than 
once—he thought twice or thrice—and, 
being anxious not to repeat himself, he 
should refrain from reiterating them ; but 
for the merits of his plan, or the plan of 
those who thought with him, he might 
refer to the many advantages given this 
very afternoon by the hon. Member for 
Sunderland (Mr. Storey), and he was 
sure he could not improve on that defence 
of the plan. Then why had the right hon. 
Gentleman—he meant the right hon. 
Gentleman in charge of the Bill—come so 
largely over in their direction? Because 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the Forest of Dean (Sir C. Dilke) showed 
unanswerably that the plan was not 
practicable in many important parts of 
the country, and Ministerialist Members 
were so struck with the weight and 
knowledge of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
argument that it was doubtful whether 
the Government could carry the plan of 
one-third retiring annually ; therefore, the 
right hon. Gentleman made a virtue of 
necessity. But now what had actually 
happened ? He hoped he had understood 
rightly; but it seemed to be this : that the 
County Councils were to decide as to 
which of the District Councils were to have 
the plan of one-third retiring. He believed 
he understood that rightly. The right hon. 
Gentleman’s silence seemed to give consent. 
It had been shown that it would never do 
to have different plans in different places, 
for one County Council might adopt it, 
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and not another. The London County 
Council might act in one part of London 
and not in another. With all this con- 
flict of practice they would have bad 
results. It seemed to him to come to 
this: that they should arrive at the old 
adage about two bites at a cherry. The 
President of the Local Government Board 
had come over so far in their direction 
that he apprehended he would have to 
come over altogether. It was impossible 
to have this diversity of practice. This 
was one of the matters in which there 
must be uniformity, and he trusted on 
the Report stage they should have some 
further Amendment from the right hon. 
Gentleman doing away with the one- 
third retirement. 

Sir J. LUBBOCK, who was im- 
perfectly heard, was understood to say he 
could not but feel surprised at the attack 
the President of the Local Government 
Board had made on the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Bodmin. What was the position 
in which they found themselves ? Hon. 
Members of the Opposition had been 
accused in the country of having unduly 
prolonged discussion on this Bill, and yet 
here they had this evening a most impor- 
tant section which had been agreed to 
after due consideration as to which the 
Government practically executed a com- 
plete change of front. For his part, he 
regretted the course the Government had 
taken. He quite felt the difficulty in 
which the Government were placed ; but 
when the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board said they had adopted the 
suggestion thrown out by the Leader of 
the Opposition, he ventured to dispute 
that. What he understood the Leader of 
the Opposition to suggest was that this 
clause should be accepted in its entirety 
as a general rule, but he admitted there 
might be some cases of particular diffi- 
culty such as had been instanced by the 
right hon. Member for the Forest of 
Dean, and in those particular cases he 
suggested the Local Government Board 
should have a dispensing power. That 
was a plan which he believed would have 
been attended with excellentresults. What 
the Government, however, were now pro- 
posing was that in every case the matter 
should be left to the County Council, 
which was an entirely different sug- 
gestion. The hon. Members for Beth- 
nal Green and Shoreditch had stated 
that the London Members would be 
grateful to the Government for their 
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action in this matter. But, still, these 
two gentlemen represented but one 
section of the London Members, and that 
the minority ; and it so happened that 
the Members from the other side, who 
represented the majority, were not present. 
The right hon. Member for Bodmin 
showed that London was a case in which 
it was desirable that some plan of this 
sort should be adopted in order to secure 
effective administration, and he could not, 
therefore, understand what ground of 
complaint the President of the Local 
Government Board had against the right 
hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I complained of 
the attack he made upon me personally. 

Str J. LUBBOCK was sitting beside 
the right hon. Member for Bodmin when 
he made his speech, and he did not un- 
derstand there was any attack whatever 
on the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. What his right hon. Friend 
complained of was the action of the Go- 
vernment in suddenly actually revising 
in a small House the principle which had 
been adopted in a very large House. 

Mr. A. SMITH (Herts, E.) desired to 
point out that as far back as 1877 a 
Committee, of which the Chairman was 
Mr. (now Sir) J. T. Hibbert, recom- 
mended that— 

“ Guardians of the Poor in England and Ire- 
land and Parochial Boards in Scotland shall be 
elected for three years.” 

And then, on the proposal of Mr. Albert 
Pell, it was added to that Resolution 
that all should retire together. The 
authority of that Committee, on which 
Mr. Pell sat, was a very high one, and 
here they had a Resolution which was 
carried without a Division—that all the 
Guardians should retire together. He 
was, he believed, the oldest Chairman of 
a Board of Guardians at present in the 
House ; he had had great experience in 
rural Unions, and he gave it as his 
opinion that it would cause a great deal of 
confusion to have triennial retirement, and 
he believed the plan would not work well. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, they 
had certainly got into rather a 
strange position. Having provided by 
the 19th clause that one-third should 
retire each year they were now knock- 
ing the bottom out of the clause 
by the acceptance of an alteration 
which entirely changed the clause. This 
clause was to provide the machinery by 
which the one-third should retire, but 
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the President of the Local Government 
Board had now taken the machinery out 
of the ship, and had told them he was 
going to scuttle the ship itself. He did 
not complain of what had been done; 
he approved of it. He looked to the 
practical end and working of this Bill, 
and he was delighted that the Govern- 
ment had accepted the alteration in the 
Amendment proposed by the Member 
for Preston. Of course, it would have 
some strange results. He did not quite 
know what system would obtain where 
the County Council took no action. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER pointed out 
that they had different systems now with 
different Boards of Guardians. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, these 
matters would, then, remain as they were 
when the County Council made no 
arrangement. He did not complain of 
that. He did not think they wanted 
uniformity, for cases differed, and the 
system of machinery should therefore 
differ. All he did point out was that, 
instead of securing uniformity which was 
sought by this Bill, they would have a 
system of variety applicable to each 
different case. Therefore, although he 
was sensible that rather a strange pro- 
ceeding had taken place in knocking 
the bottom out of a clause they passed 
some time ago, and although he was 
sensible of the change of front effected by 
the Government in giving up uniformity 
for variety, he was delighted rather than 
Cispleased at the result, and he was 
glad the Government had accepted this 
modification, even under some slight 
duress from their independent supporters 
below the Gangway. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON did 
not agree with all that had been said by 
hon. Gentlemen on his side of the House. 
He thought these triennial elections 
would be better, especially when they 
did not force them on the whole country, 
and he should very much prefer retire- 
ment by one-third. The argument that 
it would create elections every year was 
quite baseless. Fora parish there was 
only one representative, and there would 
only be an election every three years in 
a parish just in the same way as if 
they went out all together. He was glad 
the right hon. Gentleman had changed 
the clause, and also that he proposed 
to put in “may” instead of “shall.” 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he understood 
in his absence the President of the Local 
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Government Board had complained that he 
(Mr. Courtney) in his speech had madea 
personal attack upon himself. He could 
assure the right hon. Gentleman he was 
entirely impersonal in expressing what 
he thought was a great misfortune in 
the Government giving power to the 
County Council to determine how every 
Poor Law Guardian should be elected. 


Amendment (Sir C. W. Dilke), by 
leave, withdrawn. 


In line 5 of Mr. H. H. Fowler’s 
Amendment the word “may” was sub- 
stituted for “ shall.” 


Sir J. GORST said, that in line 16 
of his proposed Amendment the right 
hon. Gentleman had given a limit of 
time in which the County Council was 
‘to appoint a joint committee as two 
months. He would suggest that instead 
of two it should be three months. Some 
County Councils only met once a quarter, 
and if the limit was three instead of two 
months it would make sure that the 
County Council would meet during that 
time. It was an Amendment suggested 
by some of the County Councils, and he 
had put it down for a subsequent new 
clause, but he thought the right hon. 
Gentleman might like to deal with it here. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER promised to 
consider the Amendment with a view to 
seeing if it was necessary. 


Amendment (Mr. H. H. Fowler), as 
amended, agreed to. 


On Motion of Mr. H. H. Fow ter, the 
following Amendment was agreed to :— 

Page 29, line 9, at end of Clause, to add the 
following sub-section :— 

(5) Where under any local and personal 
Act Guardians of a Poor Law Union are elected 
for wards, the provisions of this Act with re- 
spect to the election of Guardians shall apply 
as if each of the wards were a parish. 

(6) The Board of Guardiansof a Union 
elected in pursuance of this Act shall, save as 
otherwise provided by an Order of the Local 
Government Board, made on the application of 
these Guardians, have the same powers and 
duties under any local Act as the existing 
Board of Guardians. 

(7) Nothing in this Act shall alter the con- 
stitution of the corporation of the Guardians of 
the Poor within the City of Oxford, or the 
election or qualification of the members thereof, 
except those members who are elected by the 
ratepayers of parishes.” 

Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
added to the Bul. 

Clause 48 (Permissive transfer to 
Urban District Council of powers to 
other authorities) agreed to. 
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Clause 49 (Provisions as to County 
Council acquiring powers of District 
Council). 


Mr. H. HOBHOUSE moved— 

In line 26, at end, to insert, “ Upon any com- 
plaint under Section 15 of this Act made in 
relation toa Rural District Council, the County 
Council may, instead of resolving that the duties 
and powers of the Rural District Council be 
transferred to them, make and enforce such an 
Order as is mentioned in Section 299 of ‘The 
Public Health Act, 1875,’ and that section shall, 
as regards such Rural District Council, be re- 
enacted by this Act with the substitution of the 
County Council for the Local Government 
Board.” 


He said, this was an Amendment which 
the County Councils Association were 
anxious to have passed. The President 
of the Local Government Board was 
proposing to confer certain new powers 
of sanitary control on the County Council 
with regard to rural districts. He wished 
to point out that in their present shape 
these powers of control would be very 
useless, because all the right hon. Gen- 
tleman proposed to do by Section 15 of the 
present Act was to enable the County 
Council, when complaint was made to it 
by the Parish Council of the default of 
the District Council with respect to 
sewage or water supply or other sanitary 
matters, to pass a resolution transferring 
to the County Council the powers and 
duties of the District Council. How could 
the County Council, even if it thought 
any one of these works was most neces- 
sary in a parish, undertake the work 
itself ? It would be impossible to ex- 
pect the County Council to perform these 
powers and duties to a large extent 
itself, and what the Amendment proposed 
as an alternative to the power given by 
the right hon. Gentleman was that the 
County Council, on such complaint being 
made, might after proper inquiry make 
an order requiring the District Council 
to perform its duties. This making of 
an order was the only practical way of 
exercising control, and there was at least 
one precedent. Under Section 10 of the 
Highway Act of 1878 complaint might be 
made to the County Authority (now the 
County Council) that the Highway Board 
(now to be the District Council) had 
made default in maintaining the high- 
ways, and then the County Council were 
to have the power to make an order re- 
quiring the District Council to do their 
duty, and unless the liability was dis- 
puted the order of the County Council 
might be enforced. What he proposed 
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here was that a similar control should be 
given in sanitary matters by the same 
authority over the same authority. If 
the Government were really sincere in 
their desire that the County Council 
should exercise effective control in sani- 
tary matters he did not see how they 
could object to this proposal. He moved 
this Amendment as a suggestion to 
the Government to enable them to 
make the control they proposed to give 
to the County Council really effective. 
He did not insist on the exact form, but 
this was the best suggestion they had 
been able to make. He begged to move 
the Amendment. 


Local Government 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 29, line 26, at end, to insert, —* Upon 
any complaint under Section 15 of this Act 
made in relation to a Rural District Council, 
the County Council may, instead of resolving 
that the duties and powers of the Rural District 
Council be transferred to them, make and enforce 
such an Order as is mentioned in Section 299 
of ‘The Public Health Act, 1875,’ and that sec- 
tion shall, as regards such Rural District Coun- 
cil, be re-enacted by this Act with the substitu- 
tion of the County Council for the Local Go- 
vernment Board.”—(Mr. H. Hobhouse.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I have great 
sympathy with the object my hon. Friend 
has in view—that is, if I understand it 
aright. I understand what the County 
Councils want is to have power, where 
default has been made in these works, to 
order these works to be done or to do 
them by somebody else. I understand 
the law to be now that the County 
Council can now, as the Local Govern- 
ment Board can, do the work itself, but 
the County Council bas no power to get 
anybody else to do it. They are ham- 
pered in that way, and they have no staff 
and do not desire to do the work them- 
selves. This clause of the Public Health 
Act has not worked satisfactorily, and 
practically has reduced itself to this : 
We have no power except to go to the 
Courts of Law for a mandamus; we 
eannot do the work ourselves. At 
this moment [ have had to go 
to the Courts for a mandamus against 
several authorities which have made 
default. This Amendment deals with 
enforcing such an order. Well, enforcing 
it is the work of the Court ; it belongs to 
the mandamus. A view has occurred to 
me which it may be well for my hon. 
Friend to consider before the Report 


Mr. H. Hobhouse 
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stage—namely, whether it is desirable to 
give the County Council power to go to 
the Courts for a mandamus. That means 
litigation and expense, and should only 
be resorted to in extreme cases; and 
I think we had better leave that where it is 
—namely, in the Local Government Board. 
Iam disposed to give the County Councils 
full power of delegating the work. They 
may do it themselves, or they may hand 
it over to anybody else to do at the ex- 
pense of the Local Authority. 

Mr. W. LONG said, he hoped his 
hon, Friend would, subject to any sug- 
gestion that might be made, see his way 
to accept the proposal of the President of 
the Local Government Board, which con- 
stituted a very valuable concession in the 
direction in which they would like to see 
the reform. It was in the same direction 
as was followed in the Bill of 1888 with 
regard to the control of the main roads, 
He agreed with the right hon, Gentleman 
that the power of acting by mandamus 
was altogether misleading, because 
practically the power was never used. 
What they wanted, now that they were 
raising their superstructure of local 


government, was a power by which the 


authority could act without undue delay 
and without expensive legal process. He 
would suggest to the Minister in charge 
of the Bill that he might well leave in the 
hands of the Member for East Somerset 
the drafting of a clause on this subject 
to be considered on the Report stage, for 
there was no man in or out of the House 
better able to deal with the question. He 
believed that in this connection they 
would be able to effect one of the most 
valuable reforms ever carried in connec- 
tion with local government. 

Mr. H. HOBHOUSE said, he had 
to thank the right hon. Gentleman for the 
way in which he had met him on that 
matter. But he wanted to understand 
exactly what was proposed to be con- 
ceded. The right hon. Gentleman talked 
about delegating powers. To whom were 
they to be delegated. The only Board to 
which the delegation could be made was 
the District Council, but that presumably 
was in default, and, therefore, he con- 
ceived that their only delegation would 
be either to a committee of the County 
Council or to one of its officers. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: What I want 
to do away with is the enforcement of an 
order by mandamus, and to substitute for 
it a provision enabling the Local Govern- 
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ment Board to appoint some person to 
perform the duty at the expense of the 
defaulting authority. That power does 
not at present exist. 

Mr. H. HOBHOUSE: Then the 
right hon. Gentleman proposes to make 
an Order limiting the period within 
which the neglected duty shall be per 
formed, and in default of carrying that out 
appointing somebody else to do the work ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Yes. 

Mr. H. HOBHOUSE: That will 


entirely meet our views. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to, and added to the Bill. 
Clause 50 (Saving for harbour powers). 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, that 
under this clause Harbour Improvement 
Commissioners were to continue to exist 
as heretofore. What he wanted to know 
was—were they to be elected by the 
parochial electors ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER : In the early 
part of the Bill we transferred the duties 
of the Improvement Commissioners to 
the District Councils ; but as it was 
pointed out that it would be a consider- 
able disadvantage to interfere with 
Harbour Boards, it was decided to 
exempt them. This clause simply carries 
out that exemption. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): But the 
Improvement Commissioners are to be- 
come District Councils. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Yes, except 
for harbour purposes. In such cases 
they remain a separate authority. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: And are 
they to continue to exist and be elected 
as heretofore ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Yes. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 51 (Transfer of property and 
debts and liabilities) agreed to. 


Clause 52 (Adjustment of property 
and liabilities). 


CommanvER BETHELIL said, he 
desired to secure the omission of the 
words requiring the sanction of the 
Local Government Board for payments 
under the clause. This was not a matter 
with which, as it seemed to him, the 
intervention of the Board over which the 
right hon. Gentleman presided was neces- 
sary. He had, he admitted, a strong 
disposition to limit the powers of inter- 
ference of the Local Government Board ; 
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he would, of course, always maintain 
them where a guiding authority was 
necessary, but here they might well 
leave the Local Body to exercise its own 
functions. He hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would make the concession. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 31, line 26, to leave out the words 
“from authority,” to the word “direct,” in 
line 27.—(Commander Betheil.) 


Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: This is a very 
complicated clause, and the object of 
these words is when exceptions are made 
to a general rule to protect the interests 
of those who have to contribute to the 
special funds. The provision has been 
found to be necessary, under the Local 
Government Act, in cases of adjustment 
between Town and County Councils, and 
it can hardly prove to be less necessary 
in cases of adjustment between Urban 
and Rural District Councils. I have had 
to exercise the power since I have been 
in Office with the effect, I believe, of 
convincing an authority which had pro- 
posed to divert a special sum that it was 
wrong, and that the Local Government 
Board was right in protecting the inte- 
rests of the ratepayers. This is in no way 
a centralising proposal; it is simply de- 
sired to protect the interests of the rate- 
payers, and more especially those of the 
future, against the unwise appropriation 
of their funds. 


CommManDER BETHELL said, he 
admitted that this was a complicated 
matter, and after the explanation of the 
right hon. Gentleman he would ask per- 
missiou to withdraw his proposal. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. HANBURY aasked the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
whether it would not be possible to deal 
with ratione tenure roads in this 
clause? Could not provision be made in 
case of failure to agree among occupying 
owners to refer the adjustment to an 
arbitrator ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER;; This clause 
is only intended to deal with adjustments 
between Local Authorities. 

Mr. HANBURY : It need not neces- 
sarily be so limited. 


Clause agreed to. 
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Clause 53 (Power to deal with matters 
arising out of alteration of boundaries). 


Sir M. HICKS-BEACH : What is 
the meaning of this clause? It does not 
appear to improve the procedure laid 
down by Section 59 of the Act of 1888, 
and I certainly thought that all proposed 
alterations of area under this Bill were 
provided for in a previous clause. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The only 
object of this clause is to remove a doubt 
which exists as to whether the Local 
Government Board has power to issue 
Orders relative to alterations of area. 

Srr M. HICKS-BEACH: Then it 
does not alter the procedure ? 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: No. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 54 (Summary proceeding for 
determination of questions as to transfer 
of powers). 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 32, to leave out lines 4 and 5.— 
(Mr, H. H, Fowler.) 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 

Viscount CRANBORNE (Roches- 
ter): What is the meaning of this 
Amendment ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The object is 
to enable me to introduce an Amendment 
lower down on the Paper, and then I 
shall have an opportunity to explain the 
intention of the Government. 

Mr. HANBURY asked if it was not 
necessary to insert the words— 

“or any property other than an ecclesiastical 
charity,” 
in line 6 ? 

Sir J. RIGBY thought there was not 
the least doubt that the clause should in 
that respect remain unchanged, as ques- 
tions might arise as to charity property. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 32, line 9, after the word “ concerned,” 
to insert the words “or any Incumbent or 
Churchwardens or other parties concerned.”— 
(Sir F. S. Powell.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I am going 
to move an Amendment presently which 
I think will cover this point, as the 
words will run “trustee, beneficiary, or 
other persons interested.” 
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Sir F. S. POWELL: I am quite 
satisfied with the right hon. Gentleman’s 
explanation, and ask leave to withdraw 
the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


*Mr. EVERETT said, he had been 
requested by the hon. Member for the 
Maldon Division of Essex to move an 
Amendment, the effect of which would 
be to substitute for the decision of the 
High Courts of Justice a reference of 
certain disputes to arbitrators appointed 
by the Local Government Board. Seeing 
that the proposal emanated from alawyer, 
they might take it for granted that it 
would provide a simple and better pro- 
cedure than that laid down in the clause. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 32, line 9, after the word “for,” to 
insert the words “ arbitration to the Local Go- 
vernment Board, who shall from time to time 
publish Rules regulating the practice in such 
arbitrations, and shal! on such arbitrations 
make an Order which shall be final and con- 
clusive on all matters submitted, and shall be 
enforced in the same way as and though it 
were an award on a submission within the pro- 
visions of ‘ The Arbitration Act, 1889,’ and any 
Act amending the same, or for.” — (Wr. 
Everett.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sir J. RIGBY was sorry that he 
could not take such a favourable view of 
arbitration as the hon. Member did. His 
experierce of arbitration was that it was 
more expensive and a more dilatory 
tribunal for simple cases than decision by 
a Court of Justice. For cases likely to 
arise under this section the summary 
manner provided of dealing with them 
was more satisfactory, much less expen- 
sive, and more speedy even than arbitra- 
tion under the Local Government Board. 

Mr. COURTNEY pointed out that 
the Amendment simply provided an 
alternative method of deciding a case. 
He did not see that any great narm could 
be done by allowing that. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: What is 
meant by the words “in such summary 
manner”? Was it the accustomed sum- 
mary manner or some pew manner ? 

Sir J. RIGBY said, the intention 
was to enable the Court to dispense with 
the customary preliminaries to actions in 
the High Court. 

Mr. HANBURY said, he wished to 
point out one objection to the Amend- 
ment. Suppose the parties failed between 
themselves to agree as to whether arbitra- 
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tion or the process of the High Court 
should be adopted, who was to decide 
between them? No provision was made 
for that. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. HANBURY moved to strike out 
Sub-section 2 of the clause. He said, 
the power of appeal proposed to be 
established by it was not given under the 
Act of 1888, which created the County 
Councils, who were far more likely to 
be able to afford to pay the costs of an 
appeal than either the Parish or the 
District Council. It had been distinctly 
ruled under Section 29 of the Local Go- 
vernment Act that an appeal did not Jie, 
on the ground, as he was told, that the 
jurisdiction of the Court was consulta- 
tive and not judicial. It would never do 
to give the District Councils a power of 
appeal which was not allowed to the 
County Councils. It was their duty to 
do all they could to discourage litigation 
in these small matters, and he thought 
it was quite sufficient to take the decision 
of the High Court. He trusted that the 


Solicitor General would agree with him 
on that point. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 32, line 14, to leave out Sub-section 
(2.)—Mr. Hanbury.) 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
‘an appeal shall’ stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Sir J. RIGBY pointed out that an 
appeal would, in the ordinary course, lie 
in all these questions if the action were 
entered in the ordinary way, and the 
object of the clause was to save expense 
by substituting summary for the'regular 
proceedings in an action. His right hon. 
Friend the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board had, however, on the Paper 
an Amendment providing that the leave of 
the High Court or Court of Appeal 
should be necessary before an appeal 
could lie, and that, he thought, would 
meet the objections of the hon. Member. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, that 
in a case between the County Council of 
Kent and the Corporation of Dover it was 
decided under Section 29 of the Local 
Government Act of 1888 that an appeal 
could not lie against the decision of the 
High Court. It did seem to him that, 
inasmuch as one of the objects of the 
clause was to provide an inexpensive 
and summary method of legal procedure 
as laid down in the first sub-section, the 
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second sub-section was likely to defeat 
this object. The sub-section must have 
been inserted by some junior counsel 
without the knowledge of the Solicitor 
General. In his judgment the decision 
of the High Court was quite sufficient, 
and if any appeal should be necessary, 
then let it be to a jury, and not to the 
Court of Appeal. 

Sir J. GORST said, he thought the 
Government might accept the Amend- 
ment. The section establishing a 
cheap and summary method of pro- 
cedure was a permissive one, and if the 
parties wished to appeal all they had to 
do was to enter their action in the High 
Court in the ordinary way, and then an 
appeal would lie. 

Sir J. RIGBY said, the observa- 
tions of the right hon. Gentlemen 
the Member for Cambridge University 
showed how necessary it was that 
there should be an appeal. If there 
was no appeal the clause would be reduced 
to an absolute nullity. If parties were 
content to abide by the decision of the 
Court of first instance there would be no 
appeal, but, if an appeal was necessary, 
action must be taken so long as the right 
of appeal existed. The Government's 
intention was to cheapen the procedure, 
and the only way in which they could 
make this intention effectual was to give 
a limited right of appeal, with the con- 
sent of the High Court. To strike out 
the sub-section would render the first 
sub-section practically inoperative. 

Sir M. HICKS-BEACH: I hope 
the right hon. Gentleman will adhere to 
the Government proposal. Matters may 
arise under this Act relating to the 
position of charities which may be of such 
importance as to necessitate an appeal. 

Mr. BYRNE (Essex, Walthamstow) 
said, he hoped that the Amendment 
would not be pressed. As the Solicitor 
General had pointed out, alternative pro- 
cesses were provided for under the sec- 
tion, one being by action in the ordinary 
way, and the other by summary process. 
Not infrequently there would be impor- 
tant questions to determine under the 
Act, and if they expected litigants to 
take the cheap and short process they 
must enable them to have an appeal, at 
least, with the leave of the Court. His 
own inclination was not even to require 
the leave of the Court, because he be- 
lieved there was already ample protection 
against unfounded axppeals. If the sub- 
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section (2) were omitted the result 
would be that in 99 cases out of 100 the 
parties, instead of adopting the cheap 
summary method, would choose to enter 
their action in the ordinary way in order 
that they might go to appeal if so advised. 
The result of striking out the sub-section 
would be to increase expense and not 
diminish it. 

Mr. STOREY said, he thought that 
everything they could do to prevent 
these Local Bodies being driven to litiga- 
tion they ought to do. He would, there- 
fore, support the Amendment. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he agreed 
with discouraging litigation, but thought 
hon. Members must have forgotten the 
long discussion they had had on this 
question previously. Very serious ques- 
tions might arise upon charities, and 


might require to be dealt with by a. 


judicial tribunal of the highest order. 
He put it to hon. Members opposite 
whether they would not be depriving 
persons who might have large interests 
at stake of an important privilege if they 
prevented the appeal to the Court of 
Appeal. 

Sir J. GORST said, that there was 
to be an appeal to the higher Court in 
the case of disputes in connection with 
Parish and District Councils. In the 
case of charities where private rights 
and interests were involved there was no 
appeal beyond the High Court. There 
were no people more fond of litigation 
than Public Bodies, because it was carried 
on not at the expense of the members, 
but at that of the ratepayers. Every- 
thing possible should be done to check 
Public Bodies from carrying on expen- 
sive litigation. It seemed to him that 
in a dispute between a Parish Council 
and a District Council, the decision of 
the High Court ought to be final. 

Viscount CRANBORNE said, he 
shonld consider it his duty on this occa- 
sion to vote with the Government and 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Bristol. No doubt Public Bodies were 
too fond of litigation, and ought to be 
restrained, but the right of appeal would 
not be confined to the Public Body, but 
would also belong to the gther party to 
the suit, supposing the Court decided 
against him. 

Sir M. HICKS-BEACH. said, he 
thought that before they took a Division 
they ought to know clearly what the 
proposal of the Government was. As 


Mr. Byrne 
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the clause stood there would have been 


an appeal in the case of a charity. He 
did not imagine that the proposed Amend- 
ment would take that away. He con- 
fessed that when he examined the Amend- 
ment it did appear to take away the 
appeal in case of charities. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that there 
was an error in the way in which the 
Amendments were put down on the 
Paper. “Line 15” should be “ Line 13.” 
The Amendment should come in earlier. 
The Government could not give an 
appeal in the former case, and not in the 
latter. 

Mayor RASCH (Essex, S.E.) said, 
he would appeal to the hon, Member for 
Preston not to withdraw his Amendment. 
The object ought to be to effect a saving 
of expense. Hon. Members learned in 
the law had a taste for litigation, but the 
people in the agricultural districts could 
not afford that luxury. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided :-—Ayes 133 ; 
Noes 57.—( Division List, No. 411.) 

On Motion of Mr. H. H. Fow er, the 


following Amendments were agreed to :— 

Page 32, line 14, after the word “shall,” to 
insert the words “with the leave of the High 
Court or Court of Appeal, but not otherwise.” 

Page 32, line 15, at end, to insert,—“ If any 
question arises or is about to arise under this 
Act as to the appointment of the trustees or 
beneficiaries of any charity, or as to the persons 
in whom the property of any charity is vested, 
such question shall, at the request of any trustee, 
beneficiary, or other person interested, be deter- 
mined in the first instance by the Charity Com- 
missioners, subject to an appeal to the High 
Court brought within three months after such 
decision,” 

Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 


added to the Bill. 


Clause 55 (Supplemental provisions as 
to County Council orders). 


On Motion of Major Darwin, the 
following Amendment was agreed to :— 

Page 32, line 18, after the word “area,” to 
insert the words “ or name.” 

Clause, as amended, agreed. to, and 
added to the Bill. 

Clause 56 (Expenses of Local Govern- 
ment Board). 

*Sir M. HICKS-BEACH said, the 
power to be given to the Local Govern- 
ment Board seemed to him too stringent. 
They could charge what they pleased— 
they would have power to regulate the 
expenditure and settle who was to pay it. 
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Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he did 
not think that this proposal of the Bill 
was founded on previous legislation. It 
would, he thought, have to be taken on 
its merits. If these proceedings were to 
he thrown upon the Local Government 
Board it would be unfair to the general 
taxpayer if the Board were not able to 
make the necessary charge for expenses. 

Sm M. HICKS-BEACH : I move to 
leave out the words “‘ The expenses,” in 
order to raise this question. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 32, line 19, to leave out Sub-sec- 
tion (.)—(Sir W. Hicks-Beach.) 

Question proposed, “ That Sub-sec- 
tion (1.) stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, there had 
been no Amendment put on the Paper to 
this effect, and he therefore had not con- 
sidered the point. On Report he should 
be able to deal with the matter. 

Sir M. HICKS-BEACH said, it 
would be a fair proposition that expenses 
in respect of inquiries which were under- 
taken at the request of the Local Authori- 
ties or in respect of matters which they 
had brought under the notice of the Local 
Government Board should be paid for out 
of the funds of those authorities. But 
the Local Government Board might 
initiate inquiries much to the distaste of 
the Local Authorities, and he was inclined 
to think that the expenses of such 
inquiries ought to be paid out of funds 
provided by Parliament. TheCommittee 
had proceeded so rapidly of late with the 
Bill that he had not had time to prepare 
an Amendment ou the poiut. Ou Report 
it would be impossible to deal with the 
matter without re-committing the Bill, 
seeing that a charge on the Exchequer 
would be involved. Could the right 
hon. Gentleman limit the clause to 
inquiries initiated by the Local Govern- 
ment Board ? 

Mr. STOREY said, there were two 
observations to be made on this clause. 
The frst was that, as a rule, the expendi- 
ture of the Local Government Board on 
these inquiries was very moderate ; and 
secondly, it would be impossible to limit 
the inquiries as suggested, because some- 
times inquiries were rendered necessary 
by the neglect of the Local Authority 
itself. If the Local Government Board 
were guilty of extravagance in reference 
to these inquiries, the matter might be 
brought before the House. 
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Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, that 
they knew what would happen if the 
matter were brought before the House. 
They would get no satisfaction, and there 
would be no diminution of the expenses. 
This clause was the most astonishing 
clause he had ever seen put into a Bill. 
It would enable the Local Government 
Board to charge any sum it pleased for 
any purpose without audit, and it would 
then enable them to exact payment from 
whomsover they chose. There was to be 
no appeal. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he had 
just found that there were precedents for 
the clause in the Act of 1888 and in the 
Housing of the Working Classes Act. 
He must, therefore, recall the answer he 
had given to the right hon. Baronet. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, that 
no doubt there was a precedent in the 
Act of 1888, but the County Councils 
were in a different position to the 
bodies dealt with in this clause. 
The Parish Councils were small bodies. 
It was proposed that the Local Go- 
vernment Board should intervene in the. 
case of applications to the Parish Coun- 
cils for allotments. How was the Local 
Government Board to decide in these 
matters unless it made local inquiries 
each of which might last two or three 
days and cost three guineas a day ? 
Such an inquiry might absorb the whole 
income of a Parish Council for one year. 
The state of things, therefore, was 
entirely different from anything con- 
templated in the case of the County 
Councils under the Act of 1888. The 
population of one of these parishes 
might only be 100 or 200, and if, when 
they made an application to the Local 
Government Board and the Local Go- 
vernment Board held some form of 
inquiry to see if the application was 
bond fide, they were called upon to 
bear the expense, it might almost land 
them into bankruptcy. It was an im- 
portant point that had been raised, and 
the proceedings of County Councils 
under the Act of 1888 did not run at 
all on all-fours with the proposition. 
They could not repeat too often the 
importauce of the element of expeuse 
connected with these small parishes, and 
they ought to stop expense at every 
point. He maintained that if the Local 
Government Board sent down an Inspec- 
tor to make an inquiry in one of these 
small parishes the expense should be 
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borne by the Local Government Board. 
At any rate, it should not be thrown 
on the parishes, most of whom could 
ill afford to pay it. To his mind, if 
the expense of these inquiries was 
thrown on the parishes it would stop 
many proceedings in relation to the 
granting of allotments—unless, indeed, 
it were only necessary for the Parish 
Council to write to the Local Govern- 
ment Board saying—‘*We want such 
and such allotments,” and the Local 
Government Board were to reply— 
“ Very well, take them,” without 
attempting to make an inquiry on the 
spot. The expense of an inquiry might 
run up to £20, which would be a heavy 
burden on one of these small parishes. 
Mr. W. LONG said, he agreed that 
if the Parish Council chose to require 
the attendance of a Local Government 
Board official they should pay for it. It 
was well that these Local Authorities 
should have before them the prospect of 
failing in some of these applications. He 
desired to see kept in front of them as 
much as possible the fact that they could 
not indulge in the various experiments to 
which they might be tempted without 
having to pay for them. The practice 
embodied in the Bill had always been 
followed hitherto, and it was the only safe 
practice. The Local Government Board 
had astaff of officials which were employed 
for certain local purposes, and the cost of 
their employment was recovered from 
the Local Authorities in the shape of fees, 
or in some other form. That was the 
only safe system they could adopt. If 
they once allowed the Local Authorities 
to think that they could have an inquiry 
for this, that, and the other without cost 
to themselves, they would probably in- 
dulge in experiments which they would 
not otherwise have embarked upon. The 
right hon. Gentleman proposed to confer 
on the Local Government Board the 
responsibility, which had hitherto rested 
on Parliament, of confirming Orders for 
the compulsory acquisition of land. He 
dlid not know what view the Local Go- 
vernment Board might take of these new 
powers, or what step they might think it 
necessary for their own protection to pre- 
vent these powers being improperly used. 
He wished to ask the right hon, Gentle- 
man opposite a question on another point, 
and he should be content to wait to a 
further stage for an answer if necessary. 
Was some new system or procedure to be 


Mr. Jesse Collings 
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adopted in connection with the exercise 
of this power of confirming Orders for 


the compulsory acquisition of land? If 
so, and if any considerable expenditure 
would be involved, though it might not 
be equal to the expense of obtaining a 
Provisional Order, Parliament ought to 
be given an opportunity of considering 
what the proposals of the Department 
were. If they had no proposal of the 
kind to make, but could see their way to 
doing the new work without increased 
expenditure, he should be prepared to 
accept the Amendment. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON 
said, he was afraid the hon. Member who 
had just spoken was not a member of the 
Local Taxation Reform Party, for one of 
the principles on which that body had 
acted for so many years was that any 
proposal to put an additional charge upon 
the ratepayers ought to be withstood. 
The hon. Member for the West Derby 
Division had entirely thrown over that 
principle. The right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board had given them precedents for the 
course which he favoured, but what was 
the use of precedents if they were bad 
precedents ? What was the meaning of 
the words in the clause, “or other pro- 
ceedings” ? The expression was sin- 
gularly vague. The hon. Member for 
West Derby said that if the parishes 
wanted these officials to make inquiries 
they should pay their expenses. But 
what if the inquiries were forced upon 
them ? Would it not be a good thing 
for the Local Government Board to know 
they would have to pay for them, and 
that such payments would have to come 
before the House of Commons in order 
that the Department might be taken to 
task if it had incurred unnecessary ex pendi- 
ture? He could not help thinking that 
this was an unlimited and uncertain 
charge to impose on the Parish Autho- 
rities. ‘Take the question of boundaries. 
That was the greatest and most difficult 
question in the whole of the Bill, and in 
regard to it the Local Authorities would 
be very often obliged to appeal to the 
Local Government Board. 

Mr. H. H. een. We have 
restricted the appeal 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON asked, 
who was to settle the question if the 
Local Authority could not settle it ? 
The expenditure iu this case, he took it, 
would have to be on the part of the Local 
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Government Board. But these words, 
“or other proceedings,” would take in 
the whole of the 70 odd clauses of the 
Bill and might involve a great deal of 
Departmental work for which the parishes 
might be charged. He thought they 
ought most certainly to object to the 
clause and divide against it. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that with 
regard to the question put to him by the 
hon. Member for West Derby, he would 
defer answering it. In regard to Local 
Government Board charges, he had not 
gone through all the accounts of the 
Department, but he had seen a great 
many of them. They related to a great 
many inquiries, some having reference to 
complicated schemes involving loans of 
£50,000 and £100,000, and he had never 
yet known a case where the bill 
for expenses exceeded £20. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen seemed to think that the Local 
Government Board were anxious to have 
inquiries, and that they had a large un- 
employed staff which they sent round the 
country every Monday morning to see if 
there were any places where they could 
institute inquiries. The hon. Member 
for Shropshire was happy in the part of 
the country to which he belonged. If he 
lived in some other district he would 
hear strong complaints made against the 


Local Government Board for not in- 
stituting inquiries that the Local 
Authories were anxious to have. They 


had a large mass of inquiries waiting to be 
conducted at the present moment. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, that 
the answer of the right hon. Gentleman 
was beside the mark altogether. The 
inquiries to which he had referred re- 
lating to sums of £50,000 and £100,000 
occurred in districts which could well 
afford to pay the expenses. £10 or £20 
were as nothing to these large places. 
He should like to ask a question of the 
right hon. Gentleman. The Government 
had given the agricultural labourers of 


the country to understand that under | 


this Bill they were going to have 
land as quick as a flash of light- 
ning 

Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN : That 
has nothing to do with the Amendment 
before the Committee. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: I will 
show you, Sir, what I mean. I desire to 
ask this: Supposing a Parish Council 
applies to the Local Government Board 
for land, the clause says the Local Go- 
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vernment Board shall make an Order 
authorising the hiring of land. Is that 
Order to be made without an Inspector 
in the first place going down to 
the parish and taking evidence and 
issuing notices, and taking other neces- 
sary proceedings? If an inquiry is 
made, are the expenses to be charged to 
the parish? I ask this question in con- 
sequence of some information I have re- 
ceived from an Association upon which 
the existence of the Government may be 
said to depend. I want an answer from 
the right hon. Gentleman to the leaflet 
published by this Association. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The right 
hon. Gentleman asks me to reply to a 
leafiet published by a certain Society. I 
am not prepared to embark in any con- 
troversy of that kind. I may say, how- 
ever, that when I induced the House to 
grant to the Local Government Board 
powers which were considered very 
doubtful by many hon. Members—that is 
to say, powers which have hitherto been 
exercised by Parliament alone, it was 
upon the distinct understanding that the 
Local Government Board should hold 
an inquiry in every case. I refer to 
these cases of taking land compulsorily. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 155 ; 
Noes 24.—(Division List, No. 412.) 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he 
wished to move the omission of Sub- 
section (2), which seemed to be mere 
surplusage. Sub-section (1) had given 
the Local Government Board the power 
of certifying their expenses, and Sub- 
section (2) proceeded to say that 
“such expenses may include the salary 
of any Inspector or othcer of the Board engaged 
in the inquiry or proceeding, not exceeding 
three guineas a day.” 
Since the Board had the power of certi- 
fying their expenses they might include 
the cost of their Inspector at three 
guineas a day. It seemed to him to be 
below the dignity even of the Local 
Government Board to insert such a pro- 
vision in an Act of Parliament. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
Sub-section (2).—( Mr. Gibson Bowles.) 


Question proposed, “ That Sub- 
Section (2) stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: This sub- 
section is necessary for the very reason 
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the hon. Member has given. We do not 
want to give the Local Government 
Board unlimited power. The limit which 
has been inserted is the limit which has 
prevailed for many years. The Local 
Government Board, of course, derives no 
profit from the transaction. The Treasury 
pay so much a year, and: they have a 
right to say that there should be a limit. 
Three guineas a day is not an unreason- 
able sum as the maximum. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


On Motion of Mr. H. H. Fow er, the 
following Amendment was agreed to :— 

In page 32, line 28, after Sub-section (2), add 
the following sub-sections :—*(3) The Local 
Government Board and their Inspectors shall 
“have for the purposes of an inquiry in pur- 
suance of this Act the same powers as they re- 
spectively have for the purpose of an inquiry 
under ‘ The Public Health Act, 1875.’ 

(4) Where a County Council hold a local in- 
quiry under this Act or under ‘The Local Go- 
vernment Act, 1888,’ on the application of the 
Council of a parish, or district, or of any in- 
habitants of a parish or a district, the expenses 
incurred by the County Council in relation to 
the inquiry, including the expenses ofany com- 
mittee or person authorised by the County 
Council, shall be paid by the Council of that 
parish or district, or, in the case of a parish 
which has nota Parish Council, by the parish 
meeting ; but, save as aforesaid, the expenses 
of the County Council incurred in the 
case of inquiries under this Act shall be paid 
out of the county fund.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 57 (Provision as to Sundays 
and bank holidays), agreed to. 


Clause 58 (Construction of Act), post- 
poned. 

Clause 59 (Extent of Act), agreed to. 

Clause 60 (Short title). 


Amendment proposed, 
In page 33, line 24, to leave out “ 1893,” and 
insert “ 1894.” 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 61 (First elections to Parish 
Councils), postponed. 


Clause 62 (First elections of Guardians 
and District Councils), postponed. 


Clause 63 (Power of County Councils 
to remove iifficulties), agreed to. 


Clause 64 (Existing officers). 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER : This clause 
is intimately connected with bringing the 


Mr. H. H. Fowler 
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Bill into operation and will depend to a 
large extent on Clause 35, which the 
House will have before it to-morrow, 
Under the circumstances, I move that this 
clause be postponed. 


Amendment proposed, “That the 
Clause be postponed."—(Mr. H. H. 


Yowler.) 


Str R. TEMPLE said, he had an 
important Amendment to move on line 
38, dealing with the question of compen- 
sation. What was to become of that ? 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I have also 
an Amendment as to that subject, which 
I hope will be satisfactory to the hon. 
Member, It will be put on the Paper 
to-night. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he 
understood that new clauses as to regis- 
tration and machinery were to be put on 
the Paper that night. Were they ex- 
pected to discuss them the next day ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I may per- 
haps“ save time now by stating that the 
Government propose, so far as the regis- 
tration is concerned, to introduce a separate 
Bill to deal with that. 

Mr. W. LONG: When ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER : As soon as 
possible. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Clause 65 (Duty of County Council to 
bring Act into operation). 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 36, line 1, to leave out the words “ in 
order to deal with matters of urgency.”—(¥r. 
H. Hobhouse.) 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER 
that. 


: I agree to 


Question put, and negatived. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 66 (Appointed day). 


Amendment proposed, “That. the 
Clause be postponed."—(Mr. H. H. 
Fowler.) 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS asked whe- 
ther the ,.Committee would be asked to 
consider all the New Clauses on the next 
day or on Monday ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The New 
Clauses will be very simple, and there 
will be no difficulty in discussing them at 
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once. There is nothing new in putting 
a clause down and asking the House to 
discuss it at once. 

Mr. W. LONG said, the prdgress 
made that night had been pretty rapid, 
and must have more than realised even 
the liveliest anticipations of the right 
hon. Gentleman in charge of the Bill. 
But this Motion could not be allowed to 
pass without some notice being taken of 
the proceedings which had necessitated 
its postponement. The Government were 
in this predicament: that, after having 
kept Parliament sitting over Christmas 
and into the New Year in order to advance 
the Bill, they could not even fix the day 
for its coming into operation. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: 
morrow. 

*Mr. W. LONG said, the right hon. 
Gentleman must be careful even then, 
because the appointed day would be de- 
pendent on the legislation of next 
Session. Next Session might bring its 
own troublous days with it. He thought 
he was justified in calling attention to the 
fact that to enable them to bring the Bil! 
into operation within the current year 
the Government were bound to wait for 
the next Session in order to bring in 
another Bill giving effect to the present 
Bill. He did not wish to disturb the 
harmony of the proceedings, but he must 
protest against the policy which had 
summoned Parliament at such an incon- 
venient part of the year, and had kept 
hon. Members labouring at Westminster 
so long and so unnecessarily. He had 
no wish to take unfair advantage of the 
opportunity which the Government had 
gratuitously offered him, but he was 
bound to point out that hon. Gentlemen 
opposite could not say with any truth or 
accuracy that Members on the Opposition 
side had not done their best to make 
this a practical and workable measure. 
[* Oh !”} Some gentlemen cried “ Oh !” 
but they were irresponsible and unoffi- 
cial, and he challenged the responsible 
Ministers of the Crown to get up and 
support those incoherent cries by saying 
that they had not done so. The progress 
they had made during the last few days 
showed that. [A laugh.] He did not 
think it necessary to take notice of in- 
terruptions, which were unseemly and 
could not be justified by what had 
occurred. If hon. Gentlemen below the 


I can to- 


Gangway wished to know what led to 
the compromise——[A cry of “ Horn- 
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eastle!""] Horncastle had nothing to do 
with it. 

Tur CHAIRMAN : The hon. Mem- 
ber will see that this is hardly the time 
to make remarks of this kind. 

Mr. W. LONG said, he must apolo- 
gise, but he was led into that line by the 
interruptions to which he was subjected. 
At all events, the right hon. Gentleman 
would agree with him that, though Mem- 
bers of the Opposition did not desire to 
interfere with the procedure he had 
adopted, at the same time they were 
entitled to call attention to what had 
been done. As far as the Opposition 
were concerned, whether in this Session 
or the next Session, they desired to give 
fair and reasonable support to the Go- 
vernment in carrying this measure into 
effect. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I frankly 
acknowledge the great help that has 
been rendered in the passing of this Bill 
during the last few days, and I desire to 
thank the hon. Gentleman for the great 
assistance he has given me in carrying 
the Bill through Committee, and for the 
valuable suggestions I have from time to 
time received from him. I find no fault 
with him for pointing out what he con- 
siders to be the difficulty in which the 
Government are placed. All I can say 
in reply to him is, that whenever this 
Bill is passed there will necessarily be a 
long interval before bringing it into 
operation. Although hon. Members do 
not like allusions to the Act of 1888, and 
do not think in that case that imitation is 
the sincerest form of flattery, yet, as a 
matter of fact, the Act of 1888 was 
brought into force by a separate Bill, and 
that is the course the Government have, 
after full consideration, determined to 
adopt. I hope that the announcement I 
shall have to make to-morrow will prove 
satisfactory to the House. We, of 
course, wish to bring the Bill into opera- 
tion as speedily as it can safely be done. 


Question put, und agreed to. 
Clause 67 (Current rates, &c.) 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 36, line 33, at end, to add—** (5) 
Until a revision of the county rate basis or 
standard for any parish whose boundaries are 
altered by or in pursuance of this Act, or by any 
scheme or Order under ‘ The Local Government 
Act, 1888,’ all tounty and police rates may be 
levied on the parish as existing immediately 
prior to the alteration of the boundaries of 
such parish, and the Guardians of Unions, 
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Overseers, or other body of persons raising or 
levying the said rates, shall make such adjust- 
ments and divisions as they shall deem proper 
and equitable, provided that if any dispute shall 
arise in respect of such adjustments, the same 
shall be referred to the County Council, whose 
decision shall be final and conclusive.”—( Sir 
F. 8. Powell.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there added.” 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: This clause 
is a very useful clause, and the Amend- 
ment, no doubt, is an important one, but 
I will state the reasons why the Govern- 
ment cannot accept it. The county 
basis is the valuation upon which the 
parishes are assessed for county contri- 
butions. It does not show the assess- 
ment of the separate properties in any 
parish ; it gives the valuation of the 
parish as a whole. Hence there will, no 
doubt, be a difficulty in determining upon 
what amount a parish, the boundaries of 
which have been altered either by the 
Bill or by any Order under the Local 
Government Act, should be assessed 
for county contributions . until a new 
basis has been made. At the same time, 
the proposal in the Amendment, that 
rates for county contributions should be 
levied on the parish as if it had not been 
altered, appears open to objection. 
County contributions are paid out of the 
poor rate where the whole parish is 
liable to be assessed for this purpose. 
Bnt where a parish has been divided by 
the Bill or by an Order under the Local 
Government Act, no poor rate will be 
levied over the area of the parish as it 
existed before it was altered, nor would 
there be any Overseers for such area to 
levy any such rate. These are the 
reasons why the Government cannot 
advise the Committee to accept the 
Amendment. 

Sir F. 8S. POWELL: I beg to ask 
leave to withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. H. HOBHOUSE: I understand 
the right hon. Gentleman to admit there 
is some difficulty in this matter. Does 
he propose to deal with it by means of 
an additional clause, or does he think it 
is sufficiently met by the clause as it 
stands ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: That is the 
opinion of the Local Government autho- 
rities. If my hon. Friend, however, can 


make any suggestion we will carefully 
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Clause agreed to. 


Clause 68 (Saving for existing securi- 
ties and discharge of debts), agreed to. 


Clause 69 (Saving for existing bye- 
laws), agreed to. 


Clause 70 (Saving for pending con- 
tracts, &c.), agreed to. 


Clause 71 (Repeal of Acts), agreed 
to. 


Motion made, and Question, “ That 
the Chairman do report Progress, and 
ask leave to sit again,"—(Mr. H. H. 
Fowler,)—put, and agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 


again To-morrow. 


KITCHEN AND REFRESHMENT ROOMS 
(HOUSE OF COMMONS). 

Leave given to the Select Committee 

on the Kitchen and Refreshment Rooms 

(House of Commons) to report their 

Observations to the House.—( Mr. Leve- 

son- Gower.) 


Report, with Observations, brought up, 
and read. 


Report to lie upon the Table, and to be 
printed. [No. 474.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT, 1888 

(SOUTHAMPTON). 
Copy presented,—of Order of the 
County Council of Southampton for the 
constitution of the parish of Eastleigh by 
the division of the parish of South 
Stoneham [by Act]; to lie upon the 
Table. 


AFRICA (No. 1, 1894). 

Copy presented,—of Further Papers 

relating to Witu (in continuation of 

[Africa, No. 9, 1893]) [by Command] ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


MONETARY CONFERENCE (COM- 
MERCIAL, No. 1, 1894). — 

Copy presented,—of Note from the 
Belgian Minister in London relative to 
the/Monetary Conference [by Command ] ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Motion made, and Question, “That 
this House do now adjourn,” — (Mr. 
Marjoribanks,)—put, and agreed to. 


House adjourned accordingly at twenty- 





consider it. 


one minutes after Eleven o'clock. 
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Prosecution at Rye. 


Trade whether he is aware that large 
numbers of unemployed Russians and 
Poles are conducted straight from the 
| ship to one or other of the shelters pro- 
| vided for the purpose ; whether he can 
| state how many aliens arrived by the 

| barque Norman, from Wilmington, at 

MR. SPEAKER'S INDISPOSITION, | Millwall Dock, on the 19th December, 
The House being met, the Clerk at the and what became of them ; and whether 
Table informed the House of the un-| the children of the unemployed Russians 
avoidable absence of Mr. Speaker, owing | and Poles immigrating to this country 
to the continuance of his indisposi- | are in all cases counted by the officers 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 5th January 1894. 


tion :— 


Whereupon Mr. Mellor, the Chairman | 


of Ways and Means, proceeded to the 
Table and, after Prayers, took the Chair 
as Deputy Speaker, pursuant to the} 
Standing Order. 


QUESTIONS. 





THE BRUSSELS ACT. 

Sir J. KENNAWAY (Devon, Honi- | 
ton): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether the 
provisions of Article 91 of the Brussels | 
Conference, which enacted that each | 
Power shall determine the limits of the 
zone of prohibition of alcoholic liquors in 
its possessions or protectorates and shall 
be bound to notify the same to other 
Powers within six months, have been 
carried out by the contracting Powers ; 
and whether, under Article 95, informa- 
tion has been communicated by 


relating to the traffic in 
liquors within the respective territories 
of the contracting Powers ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS | 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick) : 
regard to zones of prohibition have been 
carried out by the Governments of the | 
Congo Free State, Germany, _ Great | 


Britain, Italy, Portugal, and Turkey by | 


y 


notifications which have been communi- | 


cated to the Brussels Bureau and pub- | 
lished by them. Information in regard 
the traffic in spirituous liquors has been | 
similarly communicated by 


and published by the Bureau. 


THE IMMIGRATION OF ALIENS. 
Mr. THORNTON (Clapham) : 


the | 
Powers through the Office at Brussels | 
spirituous | 


The provisions of Article 91 in | 


the same | 
Powers, and by France under Article 95, | 


I beg dians, and was not 


| 
| of the Customs ? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
| or TRADE (Mr. MunpeE ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside): With regard to the first 
| portion of the hon. Member's question, I 
/have to say that it appears to be the 
| practice in ‘London to conduct Russian 
‘and Polish Jews, of whose destination 
‘the Port Sanitary Authorities desire to 
| keep sight, to the Jewish Shelter. In 
reply to ) the second portion, the Norman, 
| from Wilmington, brought no passengers. 
| As regards the third portion, I have to 
| state ‘that in all the statistics of the 
| Board of Trade as to emigration and 
| immigration children are counted, and 
they are also counted by the Customs 
| Officers in checking the Alien Lists. 





ANTI-VACCINATION PROSECUTION AT 
RYE. 

Mr. HOPWOOD (Lancashire, S8.E..,. 
Middleton) : 1 beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
his attention has been called to the fact 
| that Major Stilman presided with one 

{other Justice at the Petty Sessions at 
Ry e€, on 27th December last, on the 
hearing of vaccination prosecutions, and 
‘inflicted fines and costs; whether he is 
|aware that Major Stilman was at the 
| time Chairman of the Guardians, and 
had taken part in ordering the prosecu- 
| tions in question ; and whether he will 
point out to the Justice that a Magistrate 
| interested in a case, so as to make it 


likely that he will have a_ bias, is 
| disqualified by law from sitting to 
| hear it ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE vor 
tue HOME DEPARTMENT Mr 
| AsquitH, Fife, E.) : 1 am informe] that 
Major Stilman, though an ex officio 
| Guardian, is not Chairman of the Guar- 
present at the 


to ask the President of the Board of | meeting of the Board when the pro- 
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ceedings in question were ordered to be 
taken. 
ASSESSMENT COMMITTEES OF 
GUARDIANS, 

Mr. J.G. TALBOT (Oxford Univer- 
sity): I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board whether he 
proposes to make any provision in the 
Local Government Bill for supplying the 
vacancies which will be left on the 
Assessment Committees of the various 
Boards of Guardians by the removal of 
ex officio Guardians throughout the 
country ? 


THE PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow.er, Wolverhampton, E.): The 
Union Assessment Committee Act, 1862, 
requires that the Guardians shall, at the 
first meeting after the annual election, 
appoint from among themselves any 
number, not fewer than six nor more than 
12, to be a committee, consisting partly 
of ex officio and partly of elective 
Guardians, as the Assessment Committee 
of the Union. The place of ex officio 
Guardians will in future be taken by 
elective Guardians, and there seems to 
be no necessity for any farther provision 
on the subject. 


COURSE OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) : 
May I ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether it is intended to proceed with the 
consideration of the New Clauses to-day, 
or whether those as to the hiring of land 
will be postponed till Monday ? 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I hope to get 
through all the New Clauses to-day, with 
the exception of those relating to the 
hiring of land, which will be put down 
for Monday. The same reservation 
applies also to Clause 58. 


NAIL CONTRACTS FOR THE WAR 
OFFICE. 

Mr. CAINE (Bradford, E.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether he is aware that a large order 
for horse nails, No. 2 (14 mule), No. 6 
(16 mule), and No. 8 was given out in 
August last, and that a well-known 
maker was precluded from tendering ; 
and on what ground was this exception 
made ? ° 


Mr, Asquith , 
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Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
To THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Woopa tt, 
Hanley) (who replied) said: I must 
assume that my hon. Friend refers to the 
company to which his question of No- 
vember 13 last had reference. Not only 
was that company not precluded from 
tendering, but they were invited to 
tender ; they did tender, and their tender 
was accepted. The nails they sent in 
under the contract were found not to 
agree with the specification, and were, 
therefore, rejected. 

Mr. CAINE: I was asked to put the 
question by the chairman of the company 
in question. 


RATE COLLECTORS IN THE NORTH 
DUBLIN UNION. 

Mr. W. KENNY (Dublin, St. 
Stephen’s Green): I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether it is the fact that the 
Board of Guardians of the North Dublin 
Union have reduced the payments to the 
collectors of the Collector General of 
Rates Office for their services in the year 
1893 under the Parliamentary Registra- 
tion Acts from £231 16s., the amount 
paid in 1892, to £120; whether the 
duties performed by those collectors in 
1893 were similar in character and extent 
to and quite as onerous as those in the 
preceding years; if in calculating this 
reduced sum the scale of payment 
applicable to the rural collectors has 
been adopted less by about 20 per cent., 
notwithstanding that the city work is 
much heavier in proportion to the num- 
ber of ratings, and that the same Board 
previously condemned the scale on the 
ground of the insufficiency of the 
remuneration ; and whether he will take 
any steps with a view to securing to 
those collectors adequate remuneration 
for their services and preventing in- 
equality of treatment ? 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morey, Neweastle- 
upou-Tyne): It is the fact that the 
Board of Guardians of the North Dublin 
Union have reduced the payments to the 
collectors of the Collector General of 
Rates Office for their services in the 
year 1893 under the Parliamentary 
Registration Acts from £231 16s., the 
amount paid in 1892, to £120. In 1892 
four coilectors were employed, while in 
the present year the work was performed 
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by three collectors, whose duties in both | 
years were, I understand, similar in| 
character. The Local Government | 
Board have no information as to the | 
manner in which the Guardians calculated 
the scale of payment, but it may be | 
observed that under Section 23 of the 
Representation of the People (Ireland) 
Act, 1868, the Guardians are required to 
make such annual allowance to the 
Collector General out of the rates “as 
the Guardians shall think proper.” 


Inspection of 


MANNING THE NAVY. 

Mr. CAYZER (Barrow-in-Furness) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty whether he will state the number 
of officers, seamen, engineers, artificers, 
and stokers required to completely man 
all the vessels of the British Navy, 
giving the number of each class; and if he 
will state the number of men now on the } 
books of the Admiralty who are available | 
for service, including the men belonging | 











to the Naval Reserve, stating the number | 
of men of each class belonging to the 
Royal Navy and the Naval Reserve, and 
what steps the Admiralty propose to take | 
to supply the deficiency, if any ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro rue ADMI- | 
RALTY (Sir U. Kay-SuvurrLeworrns, 
Lancashire, Clitheroe): In the Memo- 
randum of the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty explanatory of the Navy Estimates, 
1893-4, and in my speech on Mareh 7 
introducing them, the subject of manning 
was dealt with. Detailed information as 
to numbers of men for the Royal Navy 
and the Royal Naval Reserve will be 
found in fhe pages relating to Vote A in 
the Navy Estimates for the current 
financial year. The officering and man- 
ning of the Fleet will be the subject of 
further announcements when the Esti- 
mates which are vow being prepared are 
laid before the House. 


Mr.CAYZER: Arising out of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s reply—I should like 
to ask whether, having regard to the 
present and prospective increase of the 
Fleet, the House is to understand that 
the Admiralty are taking steps to secure 
a sufficient number of qualified men of all 
grades ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The House will not, I think, be dis- 
appointed on that subject when the Navy 
Estimates are submitted. 
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Ships’ Provisions. 


CommanpDerR BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness): May I ask whether the 
Admiralty have aty idea what number of 
the Naval Reserve will be available in 
case of war ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
That is too vague a question to answer 
across the floor of the House. 

CommanDER BETHELL: Perhaps 
the right hon. Gentleman will con- 
sider it. 

Mr. 


GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 


| Regis) : May I ask whether, considering 


the overcrowded state of our training 
ships and the probable increase necessary 
in the number of the men, the right hon. 
Gentleman will consider the propriety 
of starting another training ship—say in 
Ireland ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The training ships are not overcrowded 
now, although they were some years ago. 
We have considered the question of pro- 


| viding an additional training ship, and it 


is not deemed to be necessary. 


INSPECTION OF SHIPS’ PROVISIONS. 

Mr. J. BURNS (Battersea): I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade if he can state the number of long- 
voyage ships whose provisions have been 
examined during the past year, and the 
number of rejections by the Food In- 
spectors ? 


Mr. MUNDELLA: The Act was 
brought into practical operation on 
July 10 last. Betwixt that date and 
December 31 the number of ships whose 
provisions were inspected was 1,015, and 
stores of different kinds were rejected on 
board 391 ships. 


Mr. J. BURNS: Can the right hon, 
Gentleman state the number of cases in 
which the water of the ships was found. 
to be unsatisfactory ? 


Mr. MUNDELLA: No;; but I will 
inquire as to that. This question refers 
only to the stores. I believe that in 
every case the water was required to 
be satisfactory, and was made satis- 
factory. The Act is working very 
smoothly and very well. Shipowners are 
not giving us any trouble. On the con- 
trary, they rather welcome the operation 
of the Act. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : What kind 
of stores were rejected ? 
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[’Mr. MUNDELLA: Every descrip- 
tion of stores—biscuit, beef, pork, and 
other articles. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: But what 
were the kinds of stores rejected ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Every kind. 


ARMS FOR THE NAVY. 

CommanpER BETHELL: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Admiralty whe- 
ther it is intended to re-arm the Navy 
with the Lee-Metford rifle ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The subject of introducing the Magazine 
rifle into the Navy will be dealt with in 
the explanations to Parliament of next 
year’s Estimates. Meanwhile, my hon. 
and gallant Friend will find general in- 
formation on the subject in page 8 of the 
Statement of the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty explanatory of the current year’s 
Navy Estimates, which states that— 

“Tt is now anticipated that it will be possible 
in 1894-5 to proceed with the re-armament of 
the Navy (with the Magazine rifle), and carry it 
out in that and succeeding years, as originally 
intended.” 

Commanver BETHELL: May I ask 
whether, before deciding the point, the 
Admiralty will take into consideration 
the claims of another rifle by the same 
inventor, which appears to be more simple 
in construction and cheaper—uamely, the 
Lee straight-pull rifle ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH: 
That question should be addressed in the 
first instance to the Secretary of State for 


War. 


HUMAN REMAINS IN WHITECHAPEL, 
Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) : 
On behalf of my right hon. Friend the 
Member for North-East Manchester, I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether his attention 
has been called to a plate in an illus- 
trated newspaper of the 4th instant, 
accompanying a letter from two persons 
who state that they enclose a rhoto- 
graph of “the more interesting speci- 
mens” of human remains lately found in 
Whitechapel, of which they have made 
a collection, the plate consisting of a pile 
of 57 human skulls, supposed to be those 
of victims of the Great Plague of 1665, 
and of themselves in conjunction there- 
with; whether there is any Local Au- 
thority whose duty it is to see such 
remains, which presumably have received 
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Christian burial, re-interred ; and whether, 
in that case, he will take steps to require 
the fulfilment of that duty ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: My attention has 
been called to this matter. It seems 
probable that at the time of the Great 
Plague many bodies were interred in 
places other than burial grounds, and 
without Christian burial, and thre is no 
trace of the existence of a burial ground 
at the place in question. I doubt whether 
any Local Authority has any responsibility 
in the matter ; but I presume that those 
who have undertaken the excavation 
ought to see that the bones are decently 
re-interred, and I have so informed the 


Medical Officer of Health. 


THE EIGHT-HOUR DAY IN ORDNANCE 
FACTORIES, 

Mr. J. BURNS: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether the 
experimental eight-hour day introduced 
into the Cartridge Factory at Woolwich 
Arsenal has been so successful as to 
warrant its extension to all Departments 
under his control; and, if so, when will 
such change be introduced ? 

CotoxneEL HUGHES (Woolwich) : 
Will the right hon. Gentleman make it 
clear that any experiment, or extension 
of the expcriment, of an eight-hour day 
will be without reduction of pay ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CampBeLt-BANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.): Yes, Sir; I have care- 
fully considered this question of reducing 
the bours of labour in the Ordnance 
Factories, which has been urged upon me 
by my hon. Friend and by several 
deputations within the last year. The 
result of my inquiry has been to satisfy 
myself and my Colleagues that the con- 
ditions and circumstances of those fac- 
tories, and the nature of the work done 
in them, are such as to admit of the 
reduction to 48 hours a week (or an 
average of eight hours a day) with advan- 
tage both to the Public Service and to 
the men employed ; and I will direct the 
change to be brought into operation as 
soon as the necessary arrangements can 
be made. I would add that I look for 
the loyal co-operation of all the workmen 
in carrying into effect this change, which 
I trust will prove greatly beneficial to 
them. 

Mr. J. BURNS: Will this reduction 
of hours to eight necessitate any altera- 
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tion or reduction in the wages of the 


men? I am sure they will be deeply 
grateful to the Government for this im- 
portant change. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
No; I have no expectation that there will 
be any such necessity. 


THE BRITISH SQUADRON AT RIO. 

Str E. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall): I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether, in 
view of the comparative weakness of the 
British Naval Squadron at Rio de Janeiro, 
and of the importance of British interests 
there involved, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will direct the Commander-in-Chief 
of the British North American Squadron 
to proceed to Rio ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The Prime Minister has 
answer this question. As he stated on 
Tuesday last, the number of British 


ships of war at Rio is four, which is a/| 


greater number than the naval force of 
any other country at this moment. This 
is considered sufficient for the protection 
of British interests. There is no inten- 
tion of taking the step suggested by the 
hon. Member’s question. ‘The Admiralty 
have every confidence in the ability and 
judgment of Captain Lang, who at 
present commands this Station on the 
South-East Coast of America. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
May I ask whether the Prime Minister 
and the right hon. Gentleman, when they 


state that the British Squadron at Rio is | 


greater than that of any other Power, 
intend to imply that it is stronger, be- 
cause, as a matter of fact, the squadron of 
one other Power now at Rio is at least 
twice as strong as the British Squadron 
in armament and weight of projectile ? 


Sm U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : | 


In the opinion of the Admiralty, the 
naval foree at Rio is sufficient for the 
duty it has to perform. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
Yes, Sir; but that is not my question. 
It is an important question, and I must 
press it. When the Prime Minister and 
the right hon. Gentleman state that the 
British Squadron is greater than that of 
any other Power, do they mean to imply 
that the British Squadron is stronger 
than that of any other Power ? 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Before 
the right hon. Gentleman answers, may 


asked me to | 
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I ask whether Her Majesty’s Government 
contemplate any conflict between Her 
Majesty’s Squadron at Rio and the 
squadron of any other Power ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
I think I can leave the two questions to 
answer each other. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL.—(No. 274.) 
commiTTEE. [Progress, 4th January.] 
[THIRTY-SECOND NIGHT. ] 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 58 (Construction of Act). 


On Motion of Mr. H. H. Fower,Clause 
further postponed. 





Clause 61 (First elections to Parish 


Councils). 
On Motion of Mr. H. H. Fow ter, 


the following Amendments were agreed 
to :— 

In page 33, line 28, to leave out from the word 
“parish,” to the word “and,” in line 31, aud 
insert the words “at the time fixed by the Rules 
for the election of Parish Councillors, whether 
there is or is not a Parish Council for the 
parish.” 

In page 33, line 33, to leave out Sub-section 
(2). 

In page 34, line 3, at end, to insert as a new 
Sub-section—“ (3) The first Parish Councillors 
elected under this Act shall retire on the second 
ordinary day of coming into office of Councillors 
which happens after their election.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 62 (First elections of Guardians 
‘and District Councils). 


Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, 
| Forest of Dean): In order to give the 
‘right hon. Gentleman an opportunity of 
| making a statement as to the intentions 
‘of the Government relative to bringing 
| the Act into force, I propose, if desired, 
'to move a formal Amendment. 

*Tue PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
|Fow.er, Wolverhampton, E.): I will 
'take this opportunity of stating to the 
Committee what course the Government 
| propose to suggest with reference to 
bringing this Act into foree. We propose 
to continue in office all existing Local 
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Authorities, whether Boards of Guardians, 
London Vestries, Rural Sanitary Authori- 
ties, or whatever the Local Authorities 
may be, until the first election under this 
Bill has taken place. I propose that the 
people shall not be put to the expense of 
an election in the course of the Spring of 
this year, but the Government will ask 
them to have an election .in the Autumn 
of this year. An Amendment will be put 
down providing for that. I propose that 
the appointed day for bringing this Bill 
into force—i.e., the day of the election— 
shall be, following the example of the 
Act of 1885, the 8th of November. I 
believe that Act contemplated the 7th of 
November as the first possible day on 
which the registration could be completed. 
We have, therefore, fixed the sth 
November for the elections to take place, 
but hon. Members will notice that some 
elasticity is given to the Local Govern- 
ment Board, by which the period of 
election may be extended to the close of 
the year. The difficulty will be to com- 
plete the Register at an earlier period, so 
as to allow the election to take place in 
the month of November. ‘That is a 
question partly of machivery and partly 
of cost, and, following the examples of 
1885 and 1888, the Government will ask 
Parliament to pass a short Act accele- 
rating the registration, and, of course, 


Local Government 


providing any additional Revising 
Barristers who may be_ necessary, 


so that the election may take place 
at the time I have named. That is, 
roughly, the course of procedure the 
Government propose to adopt. The ques- 
tion of acceleration can, of course, be dis- 
cussed on a later clause, or upon the Bill 
when I bring it in. Perhaps now, how- 
ever, will be-a convenient time for any 
criticism on the scheme of the Govern- 
ment. We wish to allow an interval of 
eight or nine months at least between 
the passing of the Act and its coming into 
force. Any attempt to have the election 
upon the existing Register would be most 
unsatisfactory, if not impossible. There 
would be a defective Register, and we 
should have people voting who are being 
disqualified, perhaps at the very time the 
election is going on, and that seems to 
me to be an indefensible procedure 
altogether. The simplest and best plan 


is to have a new Register and to accelerate 
it. My own judgment is that this scheme 
will work satisfactorily, and will give the 


Mr. H. H. Fowler 
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the scheme into operation. Therefore, I 
propose to omit Sub-sections (2) and (3), 
because they relate to provisions for 
bringing the Act into force under the 
theory that annual retirement is com- 
pulsory. We propose to insert pro- 
visions for the continuance of the 
existing Local Authorities in office until 
the first election under this Bill. 

Mr. W. LONG said, he understood 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
the Forest of Dean intended to move a 
formal Amendment to enable them to say 
a few words upon the proposals of the 
Government. He took it that their com- 
ments would not be limited to the exact 
proposal before the Committee. 

Sir C. W. DILKE: In moving to 
substitute “now ” for “the,” in the first 
line, I may say I am perfectly satisfied 
with the statement of my right hon. 
Friend. I would ask whether, if my 
right hon. Friend omits Sub-sections (2) 
and (3), it will not be necessary to 
modify Sub-sections (4) and (5) ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I will think 


as to that. 


J] 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 33, line 4, after the word “ the,” 
to insert the word “ now.’ —(Sir C. W. Dilke.) 

Question proposed, “ That the word 
‘now ’ be there inserted.” 


Mr. W. LONG said, he understood 
that the proposal of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was that, having fixed the day to 
bring into operation this Bill, he would 
subsequently introduce a Bill to give 
effect to its provisions by bringing for- 
ward the registration. The right hon. 
Gentleman had referred to what took 
place in 1888, but he would like to point 
out one or two wide distinctions between 
that Act and the Act now before Parlia- 
ment. Under the Act of 1888 the fran- 
chise which was selected by Parliament 
was the franchise then in existence for 
the municipal boroughs ; and that fran- 
chise properly came into force on 
November 1, and not on January 1, 
as did the Parliamentary Register. 
The difficulty in which the House would 
find itself im consequence of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s proposal would be this 
—that for the purposes of this Bill, and 
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this Bill only, the date on which the 
Parliamentary Register became effective 
would be put forward. The Committee 
ought to know when the Government 
proposed to introduce the Bill which was 
to give effect to their plan. The officers 
charged with the preparation of the 
Registers would, he ventured to say, 
have as much as they could do to finish 
them in time to submit them to the Re- 
vising Barristers. He did not say it was 
impossible, but there was some proba- 
bility that in many cases the Registers 
would be incomplete by the appointed 
day. The Committee had not realised 
the difficulty of arranging this new Re- 
gister, which was a mixture of two 
existing Registers, with certain new ele- 
ments thrownin. A great deal depended 
on the time when this new measure was 
to be brought in. He heartily com- 
mended, however, the proposal of the 
Government to keep in existence all the 
present Local Bodies, for it would be a 
monstrous thing to make them seek elec- 
tion now and then put them to the ex- 
pense and trouble of another election in 
the Autumn. He should like to know 
whether the appointed day for the first 
election was to stand for the future, or 
whether the Government proposed to 
revert to the natural date, in the Spring, 
for subsequent elections ? Finally, he 
wished to know when the House would 
be made acquainted with the details of 
this new measure. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The Govern- 
ment propose to continue in office all 
bodies elected under the Bill, whether 
Parish Councils, or Boards of Guardians, 
or London Vestries, until the second 
ordinary annual day of election. Thus, 
a Board of Guardians elected next No- 
vember will remain in office until the 
following April twelvemonths. We pro- 
pose, too, to continue in office existing 
authorities until the new bodies are 
elected. Therefore, there will be no 
more elections under the existing state 
of things, and it is the general sense of 
the House that these elections shall in 
the ordinary course take place in the 
Spring and not in the Winter. Nothing 
remains, therefore, but the acceleration 
of the Register, so that it may be ready 
in time for the first election in November 
or December. I am advised that that is 
& pure question of pounds, shillings, and 
pence. It will in no way affect the local 
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machinery, but only the Revising Bar- 
risters, who will not have the usual 
month or six weeks for their work. 
Following the example of 1888 and of 
1885, the Government propose to ask Par- 
liament for authority to employ such a 
number of additional Barristers as will 
enable the revision to be completed early 
in October. Then something more than 
« month will remain for the printing of 
the Registers; and I am advised that 
the work can be done in the time, as it 
was in 1885. That is the simple object of 
the Bill which the Government are to 
introduce, but I cannot fix the date for 
its introduction. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.) : Of course, the time to criticise the 
proposals of the Government with respect 
to their new measure will be when that 
measure is brought in. The Government 
are certainly right in endeavouring to fix 
as far as possible the date on which the 
present Bill will come into operation. To 
have a new constitution hanging over- 
head, without knowing when it is to have 
effect, would be a great burden and 
opvression to everyone. It is, however, 
an integral part of the plan that the 
bodies first elected shall hold office for a 
year and a-half nearly. I have no 
theoretical objection to that proposal ; 
but if exceptional privileges are to be 
given to any of these bodies, I should not 
wish them to be given at the first elec- 
tion, when the machine has first come 
into operation, and when extravagant 
anticipations may be entertained as to its 
working in the future. Very unfounded 
expectations may be entertained by the 
electors, and under the influence of those 
expectations persons may be elected 
merely from their supposed power to carry 
out some strange and impossible scheme 
of reform. It is not to such a body that 
I should wish to give an extra half-year’s 
term of office. But there is another 
consideration. The Government pro- 
pose to modify the Parliamentary fran- 
chise. I do not mean that they propose 
to modify the class of persons on it, but 
they do intend to deal with it in some 
way in their new proposal. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The Govern- 
ment are merely proposing that the Par- 
liamentary Register shall come into force 
two months earlier, but not for Parlia- 
mentary purposes. 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Undoubtedly 
the new Bill will deal with the Parlia- 
mentary Register. That is a serious 
matter, and I hope the Government will 
pause before the Parliamentary Register 
is affected in any way, because that will 
necessarily and inevitably raise contro- 
versial questions which had better be left 
quiescent. The only other point I wish 
to touch upon now is this : The Govern- 
ment say that the difficulty of the plan 
is only one of pounds, shillings, and 
pence in the provision of an additional 
staff of Revising Barristers. But it is not 
the Revising Barrister who prepares the 
Register; it is the Overseer and the 
Assistant Overseer. You will not merely 
have to pay additional Revising Barris- 
ters ; you will also have to provide in- 
creased remuneration for the Overseers 
and Assistant Overseers, as in conse- 
quence of throwing this additional 
burden upon them the Overseers’ staffs 
will have to be greatly increased. 
The officials who have to prepare the 
Register will have to do extra work, and 
will have to do their work much faster 
than before. If so, they will have to have 
additional remuneration. I have only to 


say, in conclusion, that I hope the Govern- 
ment will throw the cost of this expedited 
Register on the Exchequer, and not on 


the localities. It will be a very grave 
injustice to the localities to make them 
pay for what, if it be an error at all, isan 
error of the Government, and not of the 
localities. I hope, therefore, that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will show 
himself to be of a generous disposition, 
and will pay out of the National Funds 
the additional cost which must come out 
of someone’s pockets, and which, I sub- 
mit, ought to come out of the pockets of 
the Government themselves. 

THe CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
It has always been the intention of the 
Government that this charge should 
come out of the Exchequer. As to the 
additional expenditure, all that will be 
necessary will be to put on such a staff 
of Revising Barristers as will secure the 
revision of the lists by the beginning of 
October. That, I understand, will in- 
volve no additional expense on the part 
of the Overseers in the preparation of the 
lists. It is their duty to have the lists 
prepared ready for the Revising Barrister 
to revise. All the classes of people who 
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will have to be on the Register are, with 
the exception of the married women, now 
to be found on one Register or the other. 
If they are not on the Local Government 
Register, they are on the Parliamentary 
Register, and, therefore, it is not contem- 
plated that there would be any cousider- 
able additional work. After the lists are 
revised, which we hope will be in the 
first week in October, there will be a 
month in which to print them. Surely 
that will impose no great tax upon the 
Overseers, or whoever are responsible for 
printing the list. I know a case in 
which, in a constituency numbering, I 
believe, 17,000 electors, all the ballot 
papers were printed in one night That 
being so, the printing of the lists ought 
to be done in less than a month. What 
is going to take place is what, I under- 
stand, took place in 1889 when the lists 
were made from a perfectly new Register, 
the leasehold franchises and other fran- 
ehises which had not been known before 
being then introduced. I entirely agree 
with what the right hon. Gentleman has 
said—namely, that when you establish a 
new body it should come as soon as can 
reasonably be expected into operation, 
and I think it would be a very great dis- 
appointment to the people throughout 
the country, who are looking forward to 
the creation of these Parish Councils, if 
we did not bring them into operation in 
1895. There will, in my opinion, be no 
hardship in carrying out the scheme 
which the Government have presented to 
the Committee. 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) said, his 
right hon. Friend was not quite correct 
in saying that there would be no addi- 
tional expense except that of the Re- 
vising Barristers. There would also be an 
additional expense for the Assistant 
Overseers, because they were paid ac- 
cording to the number of names they 
had to deal with. This additional ex- 
pense, however, would necessarily occur 
every year in future in consequence of 
the growth of the size of the Register, 
and,therefore, it was not a matter about 
which any complaint could be made. As 
to the additional expenses of the Revising 
Barrister, he quite concurred with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in thinking 
that they should be paid not out of local 
funds, but out of the Imperial] Exchequer. 
As to the question of time, the Govern- 
ment ought to give as long a period as 
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possible for the process of printing. The 
difficulty was much greater than some 
Members supposed. In the County of 
Durham the electors were numbered by 
tens of thousands, and the County 
Council Clerk had to arrange in various 
parts of the county to get the lists 
printed, and to supervise the printing 
so as to see that there were no errors in 
the proofs. The longest time the Go- 
vernment could give for the purpose 
would be consequently very advantageous, 
There would be no difficulty as to the 
time allowed to the Assistant Overseers, 
because the lists were now ready long 
before they were needed by the Revising 
Barristers. He thanked his right hon. 
Friend for his proposals. He was sure 
his right hon. Friend had arranged for 
the election at the earliest possible time, 
and that if anybody prevented the car- 
rying out of the proposal he would be 
considered much to blame by the people 
of the locality. 

Mr. W. LONG (Liverpool, West 
Derby) said, it was perfectly true that 
the additional expenses which would be 
thrown on the Assistant Overseers would 
be the normal expenses of the future. It 
had been the practice to talk in a slight- 


ing way of the expenses and the work 


that were thrown on the County 
Councils, but in 1888 the Clerk of the 
Peace in his county found it necessary 
to have an additional staff for the pur- 
pose of preparing the Register. He 
wished to know from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer whether, if the County 


Authorities were put to extra expendi-- 


ture in consequence of the necessary 
acceleration by Parliament of the Regis- 
ters, they would be entitled to obtain 
repayment of the amount from the Trea- 
sury ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : [ have already 
said that the additional cost which is 
ineurred will be found by the Govern- 
ment. I would suggest that all these 
questions would be more properly debated 
ou the Bill the Government will have 
to introduce in order to authorise the 
employment of additional Revising Bar- 
risters. That will be the proper time 
to discuss whether any additional ex- 
penditure should be paid by the Govern- 
ment. 

*Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) 
said, the right hon. Gentleman was quite 
right in saying that the proper time for 
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discussing these matters of detail would 
be when the Bill was in the hands of 
Members. But, without wishing to deny 
the importance of performing the opera- 
tion with such speed as circumstances 
would permit, he would ask what object 
the Government wished to serve by 
putting all parties to considerable incon- 
venience. He was glad to see that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer looked for- 
ward to the payment of public funds with 
a cheerful countenance, but he thought 
it was worth the right hon. Gentleman’s 
while to consider, even in the affluent 
condition in which he now found himself, 
what were the reasons for the expenditure 
proposed. There were occasions when 
time was of the very essence of the 
matter. In 1885 it was thought neces- 
sary to go to expense and incur great 
trouble to accelerate the period when the 
Parliamentary registration would become 
operative, because if that had not been 
done the ordinary Session of Parliament 
(he was not referring to abnormal Sittings 
such as prevailed in these latter days) 
would have been interfered with. It 
was possible that, by appointing extra 
Revising Barristers and hurrying the 
Local Authorities forward in the pre- 
paration of their lists, the Government 
might be able to save a_ certain 
amount of time this year. How long 
a time would they save? At the out- 
side, about two months. Was the game 
worth the candle ? He thought it would 
be very desirable, before the Government 
committed themselves definitely to the 
introduction of the Bill, that they should 
consider whether it was worth while to 
go to allthe expense and trouble proposed 
when the gain would be so very slight. 
Mr. H. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.) 
said, he was entirely in favour of bringing 
this new body into working order as soon 
as possible, but he thought the Govern- 
ment somewhat underrated the practical 
difficulties attending the acceleration of 
the elections. They relied on the prece- 
dents of 1885 and 1888. It was quite 
true that in 1885 there was a new Par- 
liamentary Register, but there was no 
County Government Register, and no 
Parish Register, and he could assure the 
Government that the addition that had 
since been made, and the additions pro- 
posed to be made under this Bill, would 
add considerably to the time needed for 
completing the registration. In 1888 the 
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Government decided to put off the 
election till January in order to give 
time to prepare the lists; but when the 
second election time came_ round, 
it was found that it would be 
impossible to bring the Register into 
force on the Ist of November for the 
County Council elections unless there 
was a large amount of acceleration. A 
Bill was, therefore, brought in toaccelerate 
the time, but it was blocked by a few 
hon. Gentlemen then sitting on the 
Opposition side of the House, and had 
to be abandoned. The only possible 
alternative was then adopted, and the 
County Council elections were put off to 
a later date—namely, the month of 
March. He did not think the time 
allowed by the present proposal would 
be sufficient to overcome the difficulty of 
getting the lists printed. Although the 
printing might very easily be done in the 
Autumn in very large towns, and possibly 
in such counties as Lancashire and Dur- 
ham, the difficulty of getting all the lists 
printed at once iu rural counties was ex- 
tremely great and almost insuperable. 
An acceleration involved very largely-in- 
creased expenditure. Several hundred 


pounds extra had to be spent in his 
county owing to the additional pressure 


that occurred in 1888. There was a risk 
also of more mistakes occurring, and this 
risk under the “ starring” system was a 
very serious one. At present more than 
two months were allowed for printing, 
and there ought certainly to be more time 
than a month if the lists were to be pro- 
perly prepared. 

CommanveR BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) wished to add his testimony 
to the statement that the printing of 
voters’ lists in country districts was a 
great trouble. In 1891, when the County 
Council election had to be deferred, he 
had a good deal of consultation with the 
Clerk of the Peace of his county, and 
ascertained that it was absolutely im- 
possible to get the printing done in time 
for the elections at the beginning of 
November. No doybt there was a saving 
clause in the present proposal, because 
power was taken to postpone the elec- 
tions if necessary. But what on earth it 
mattered to any living soul whether pro- 
posals which were intended to last for 
generations should come into operation a 
mouth or two earlier or later he could 
not conceive! He supposed gentlemen 


Mr. H. Hobhouse 
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opposite conceived that it would operate 
beneficially to their interests to have the 
elections as soon as possible ; but to con- 
tend that it really mattered to the com- 
munity generally whether the elections 
took place two months earlier or later 
was to put too great a strain upon the 
credulity of the Committee. 

Mr. J. STUART (Shoreditch, Hox- 
ton) sincerely hoped that his right hon. 
Friend (Mr. H. H. Fowler) would stick 
to November, and to the earliest date he 
could get in November, for having the 
elections. Not only had the registration 
been accelerated in 1885, but the 
Municipal Register was made up in the 
time proposed every year in every 
municipal borough in England. It was 
of very great importance that the new 
election should come on at the earliest 
possible date. [ Cries of “ Why ?”] Hon. 
Members asked why. Why shouid the 
Bill come into operation at all? That, no 
doubt, was what gentlemen opposite felt. 
If it was to come into operation, it was 
because there was a demand for it, and 
because it was needed, That being so, 
it was desirable that it should be put into 
execution as soon as possible. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition (Mr. A. J. Balfour) hit the 
nail on the head when he said it was 
undesirable that Parliament should main- 
tain a suspensory attitude for any 
lengthened period. He must congratulate 
the President of the Local Government 
Board not only on providing for the 
acceleration of the elections, but upon the 
very wise decision that there should be 
no intermediate election. 

Sir J. GORST (Cambridge Univer- 
sity) said, it was perfectly possible to 
accelerate the registrations in the manner 
proposed by the Government, and the 
only question was that of cost. That 
which the present manceuvre of the Go- 
vernment had not at all answered was the 
statement which had been made to the 
Committee that the Bill could not be 
brought into operation until there had 
been a new Register formed. Some time 
ago a suggestion was made by the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
that somehow or other the existing Regis- 
ter could be so manipulated that the Bill 
could be brought into operation by the 
month of July. It now appeared that 
the right hon. Gentleman had been ad- 
vised by his technical advisers that the 
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scheme he then foreshadowed was 
utterly impracticable. The Government, 
therefore, not willing to be discredited in 
the matter, had fallen back upon the 
plan of accelerating the Register, and 
they would be able by the expenditure of 
public money to bring the Bill into 
operation six or seven weeks earlier than 
the Ist day of January, 1895. In order 
to do this the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would have to find from his 
very slender resources for the coming 
year an additional sum to pay the Revising 
Barristers, and the whole question which 
the Committee had to decide was whether 
the benefit of bringing the Bill into 
operation six months earlier was worth 
the amount which would have to be spent 
for the purpose. He observed that the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler) had carefully avoided telling the 
Committee what would be the additional 
cost. It would have been more business- 
like if the Committee had been informed 
of the exact number of hundreds of 
thousands of pounds, 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpve ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside) : A few thousands. 


Str J. GORST said, it would have 
been more businesslike, then, if the Com- 
mittee had been informed of the exact 
number of thousands of pounds that 
would have to be paid for bringing the 
measure into foree a few weeks earlier 
than it would otherwise have come into 
operation. F 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I move to 
omit Sub-sections (2) and (3). 


Amendment proposed, 

“ That Sub-sections (2) and (3) be omitted.” 
—(Mr. H. H. Fowler.) 

Question proposed, ** That Sub-sections 
(2) and (3) stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: I presume the 
right hon. Gentleman intends to introduce 
an Amendment for the purpose of modify- 
ing this clause, and bringing it into con- 
formity with the decision arrived at by the 
House last night, leaving it to the County 
Council to decide whether or not it will 
adopt the triplicate form of the division of 
area—a proposal which the Government 
seek to father upon me, although I do 
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not think it is the one I made. My idea 
is that the triplicate form should be the 
rule, but that it should be open to the 
County Council to show to the Local 
Government Board in London reasons to 
the contrary. 1 think the Amendment 
should take some such form as that. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: In 
quence of the decision arrived at last 
night, a few words will have to be intro- 
duced to provide for the optional state of 
things to be created under the clause, 
aud those words will be brought forward 
on Report. 


conse- 


Question put, and negatived. 


On Motion of Mr. H. H. Fow er, 
the following Amendments were agreed 
to :— 

In page 34, Sub-section (5), line 26, to leave 
out “a,” in order to insert “an urban.” 

In page 34, line 32, at end of Sub-section (6) 
insert,—“ but until that day the Guardians and 
members of Urban Sanitary Authorities (not 
boroughs) and of Highway Boards shall continue 
in oftice notwithstanding any want of qualifica- 
tion.” 

In page 34, line 33, to leave out the word 
“rural.” 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 34, to leave out Sub-section (8).— 
(Mr. 1. H. Fowler.) 

Sir C. W. DILKE asked, if it were 
proposed to put a corresponding sub- 
section in another clause, as provisions 
to this effect had always been inserted in 
legislation of this kind ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: This is a 
transfer clause, pure and simple, and 
therefore I do not think it necessary. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
On Motion of Mr. H. H. Fowier, the 


following Amendment was agreed to :— 

At end insert,—* (8) The foregoing provisions 
shall apply to the existing members and first 
members elected under this Act of the Local 
Board of Woolwich and of any Vestry under 
the Metropolis Management Acts, 1855 to 1890, 
and any Act amending the same in like manner 
as if they were Urban District Councillors.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 64 (Existing officers). 
On Motion of Mr. H. H. Fow er, the 


following Amendment was agreed to :— 


In page 35, line 19, after the word ** Coun- 
cil,” insert the words ‘* and for the purposes of 
this section the body appointing a surveyor of 
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highways shall be deemed to be a Highway 
Authority and the surveyor to be an ofticer of 
that body.” 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 35, line 20, to leave out the words 
“Any existing Vestry clerk in a rural parish,” 
and insert “ Where there is in a rural parish an 
existing Vestry clerk appointed under ‘The 
Vestries Act, 1850, he.”—(W/r. I. H. Fowler.) 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 

Sir C. W. DILKE said, he hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would recollect the 
enormous trouble involved when a whole 
parish was polled for the election of a 
Vestry clerk. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I intend to 
propose in the Schedule some limitation 
in the right to demand a poll. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES asked if it 
was intended that this provision should 
apply only to Vestry clerks appointed 
under the Vestries Act of 1850? What 
virtue was there in those special appoint- 
ments to justify their being taken out of the 
ordinary category ? 

Mr. H.H. FOWLER: It all depends 
on the Act of Parliament under which the 
appointments were made. 


Local Government 


Question put, and negatived. 


On Motion of Mr. H. H. Fow er, 
the following Amendment was agreed 
to :— 

In page 35, line 22, after the word “ parish,” 
to insert the words “ then, notwithstanding the 
foregoing provisions of this Act.” 

Smr R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) : 
I rise to a point of Order. I have for a 
long time had on the Paper an Amend- 
ment to this clause, and it has been passed 
over. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: 
question of Order ? 

Smr R. TEMPLE: My Amendment 
has been passed over. f 

*Tue CHAIRMAN: Where the Go- 
vernment has an Amendment at the same 
place as those of private Members the 
Government has precedence. 


What is the 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 35, after line 38, to insert the following 
sub-sections :— 


“(7) The Parish Council or District Council, 
as the case may be, may abolish the office of any 
existing officer whose office they may deem un- 
necessary, but any such officer shall be entitled 
to compensation under this Act. 
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“ (8) Section 120 of ‘The Local Government 
Act, 1888,’ which relates to compensation to 
existing officers, shall apply in the case of 
existing officers affected by this Act, as if refer- 
ences in that section to the County Council 
were references to the Parish Council, or the 
District Council, as the case may require. Pro- 
vided that all expenses incurred by a District 
Council, in pursuance of this section, shall be 

id as general expenses of the Council.” —(Vr, 
HT, H. Fowler.) 


Question proposed, “That those Sub- 
sections be there inserted.” 


Mr. W. LONG asked the President of 
the Local Government Board if he could 
see his way on Report to amplify powers 
to cover such difficulties as‘ had arisen 
under the Act of 1888, owing to 
the fact that Parliament had not 
determined in what form compensa- 
tion given to dispossessed officers was 
to be levied upon the county rates. 
The powers conferred under the Act of 
1888 had led to litigation, and the County 
Councils had pleaded that, although they 
were liable for compensation, the Act 
failed to specify in what form it was to 
be paid, or how it was to be levied on the 
county rate. The result had been in 
some cases that, although the Courts had 
decided in favour of the Vestry officers, 
those unfortunate gentlemen had failed 
to get the compensation awarded to them, 
even though in some cases the amount 
had been small. In the administrative 
county district of Wiltshire that blot had 
become apparent, and they would be 
much obliged if the right hon. Gentle- 
man could see his way to remove it. On 
another point this clause was a little bit 
mixed. The object they all bad at heart 
was that these new authorities should be 
able to ¢-al with areas in such a manner 
as to make them most suitable for the 
purposes of local government. One of 
the greatest difficulties in connection with 
that was that they had to dispossess 
certain officers, and unless they could 
compensate them fairly, it was only 
natural that they should offer objections 
to the proceedings of the Local 
Authorities. If, then, they could make 
it clear that in future any dispossessed 
officer—unless, of course, he was dis- 
possessed for misconduct—would have 
fair play in the matter of compensation, 
they would get rid of a great difficulty. 
If the right hon. Gentleman could make 
a statement on that subject they would 
be very grateful to him. 
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Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I am aware 
of the difficulty referred to by the hon. 
Gentleman, because I have had such a 
case before me in which there was a 
considerable difference of opinion. In 
that case I rather leaned to the view of 
the County Council, that the officer was 
not entitled to compensation. I have set 
my face against any amendment of the 
Local Government Act of 1888, which 
would embark the Committee on a very 
stormy sea of contentious discussion ; 
but if an Amendment is moved which, 
without altering the law, will have the 
effect of giving greater elasticity, I 
should, if there were any prospect of its 
being accepted without Debate, be dis- 
posed to look upon it favourably. 

Sir J. GOLDSMID (St. Pancras, 8S.) 
said, he hoped something would be done 
in the matter. In London, in the district 
he was connected with, they had a case 
of hardship, in which an officer who was 
dispossessed received no compensation. 
He did think they should look into such 
matters, aud he would express a hope 
that the right hon. Gentleman would 
do so. 

Sir R. 


whether 


TEMPLE asked 


paragraph 8 of his Amendment to line 
38 of the Clause (64) would be affected 
by the discussion that had taken place ? 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he was 


not prepared to go any further. The 
section of the Act which he proposed to 
apply was, he believed, a very fair 
method of dealing with the question. 

Sir R. TEMPLE said, he thought it 
was important that paragraph 8 should 
be included. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order! 


Sir R. TEMPLE said, he wished to 
know whether the class of officers 
covered by the provision now being 
made by the right hon. Gentleman would 
include officers of the character mentioned 
in paragraph 8 ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that was 
certainly not intended. 

Sir R. TEMPLE asked, would he be 
at liberty to move the paragraph as a 
sub-section ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order! We 
must deal with the present Amendment 
in the first instance. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
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Sir R. TEMPLE said, he begged to 
move the paragraph to which he had 
referred— 

After sub-section 6, to insert,—‘* That it 
shall not be lawful for any Parish or District 
Council to dismiss any officer who shall receive 
his appointment by virtue of this Act without 
paying him compensation for the loss of the 
appointment, according to the scale mentioned 
in the County Councils Act of 1888, except in 
the case of misconduct.” 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the pro- 
posal of the hon. Baronet was equivalent 
to saying that these bodies should not 
have power to dismiss an officer for in- 
competence without his having a sta- 
tutableright tocompensation. That would 
strike at the root of efficiency in the 
Public Service. No great Society—no 
Railway Company, for instance—would 
submit to such a restriction. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 66 (Appointed day). 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 36, line 3, at beginning, to insert— 

“(1.) The first elections under this Act shall 
be held on the 8th day of November next after 
the passing of this Act, or such later date in the 
year 1894 as the Local Government Board may 
fix, 

(2.) The persons elected shall come into 
office on the second Thursday next after their 
election, or such other day not more than seven 
days earlier or later as may be fixed by or in 
pursuance of the Rules made under this Act in 
relation to their election. 

(3.) Every division into wards or alteration 
of the boundaries of any parish or Union which 
is to affect the first election shall be made 
before the Ist day of July next after the passing 
of this Act.”"—(CWVr. 71. 17. Fowler.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) 
said, he thought it would be desirable 
to fix an earlier date than July 1 for the 
arrangement of wards and boundaries. 
The business might be expedited by 
Orders from the Local Government Board 
to be issued under a new clause. 

Mr. H. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.) 
said, he had had advice ou this subject 
from the Clerks of the Peace of Middle- 
sex and Lancashire, and he believed the 
time allowed was far too short to enable 
all the necessary arrangements to be 
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carried into effect. He wished to pro- 
pose an Amendment substituting “ Sep- 
tember” for July. He must say that, so far 
as his experience went, he agreed that it 
would be impossible to carry out these 
arrangements in the time proposed by the 
Government. They could not, at all 
events, be carried out before August. 
He did not wish to go into detail. It was 
a very practical question for the county | 
officers. If the Bill passed in February, | 
unless the Government were prepared to | 
alter very drastically the provisions as to | 
boundaries, there would be very little 
time for those officers to go into the 
questions that were necessary to be dealt 
with in connection with these arrange- | 
ments. He was sure the right hon. Gen- | 
tleman would see that some months | 
ought to be allowed for the discharge of the | 
various duties ; and that if such were not | 
the case, the matter, being looked after | 
hurriedly, would lead to discontent and 
difficulty. It should be their desire, as 
he was sure it was, to have these | 
changes accomplished without irritation 
and after careful consideration. He was 
as anxious as the right hon. Gentleman 
to secure the object he had in view, and 
he hoped, therefore, the Amendment 
would be accepted. He begged to 
move— 

In line 11, to leave out the word “ July,” and | 
insert the word “ September.”—(Wr, J/. Hob- 
house.) 


Local Government 





Question proposed, “That the word | 
« July’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. WARNER (Somerset, N.) 
thought the Amendment was quite un- 
necessary. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER, who was in- 


distinetly heard, said that this was a |. 


highly technical matter, and had been | 
dealt with by experts, who were well 
acquainted with it. His experts had 
told him that it was absolutely necessary | 
that the work of alteration of boundaries 
should be complete before July uext if 
the registration was to be done this year, | 
and, further, they did not think there 
would be any very great difficulty in 
carrying out the provision. He admitted 
that extra work would be imposed on 
the County Councils, but he was quite 
sure that the public-spirited men on the 
County Councils would not shrink from 
that work in order to bring the Act into 
play. If the Committee accepted the 


Mr. H. Hobhouse 
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Amendment of the hon. Member he 
feared they would not get the registra- 
tion this year. 


Mr. W. LONG (Liverpool, West 
Derby) said, it seemed to him that they 
who had been called the critics of this 


measure must leave to the Government 
the responsibility for the proposals they 
were making. He entirely agreed with 
his hon. Friend opposite, and ventured to 
say that the experts who had advised 
the right hon. Gentleman, however com- 
petent they might be—and he knew how 
competent they were from the point of 
view of Parliamentary practice or of 
central local government—they had not 
had any conception, he was convinced, 
of the difficulties which would confront 
the County Councils, especially in the 
rural districts. The County Councils 
had public spirit, but they could not 
provide. the means of communication 
necessary to enable them to get from one 
place to another. In the rural parts of 
the country a great deal of the work 
could not be doue by a committee of the 
County Council sitting in a Central 
Office, and by means of a map and 
directory, but would involve visitation of 
the localities and careful inquiry into 
Still, he did not 
think it would be right to offer opposi- 


| tion to the Government in this matter, 
'but he left his hon. Friend to decide 


whether he would leave the responsi- 
bility to them or not. 


Mr. H. HOBHOUSE said, that 


|nothing was further from his intention 


than to offer any opposition to the Go- 


| vernment or to relieve them of responsi- 


bility, but he could not help thinking 
that when there had been a little more 


‘time to look into the matter than had 


hitherto been at the disposal of the Trea- 
sury Bench, they might view it in a dif- 
ferent light. He would ask leave to 
withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment to the proposed Amend- 
ment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 36, line 4, to leave out from the word 
“be,’’ to the first “or” in line 6, and insert the 
words “the day fixed for the first elections 
under this Act.” ; 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
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New C ravseEs. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER moved, after 
Clause 29, to insert the following New 
Clause :— 

(Duties and powers of County Council with 
respect to areas and boundaries.) 

“(1) For the purpose of carrying this Act 
into effect in the case of— 

(a) every parish and rural sanitary district 
which at the passing of this Act is situate 
partly within and partly without a 
county ; and 

(b) every parish which at the passing of 
this Act is situate partly within and 
partly without a sanitary district ; 
and ; 

(c) every rural parish which has a popula- 
tion of less than 200; and 

(a) every rural sanitary district which at 
the passing of this Act has less than five 
elective Guardians capable of acting 
and voting as members of the Rural 
Sanitary Authority of the district ; and 

(e) every rural parish which is co-extensive 
with a rural sanitary district ; 

every County Council shall forthwith take into 
consideration every such case within their 


county, and, whether any proposal has or has 
not been made as mentioned in Section 57 of 
the Local Government Act, 1888, shall as soon 
as practicable, in accordance with that section, 
cause inquiries to be made and notices given, 
and make such Orders, if any, as they deem 


most suitable for carrying into effect this Act 
in accordance with the following provisions— 
namely :— 

(i.) the whole of each parish and, unless 
the County Council for special reasons 
otherwise direct, the whole of each rural 
district shall be within the same 
county ; 

(ii.) the whole vf each parish shall be 
within the same county district; and 

(iii.) every rural district which will have 
less than five elected Councillors shall, 
unless for special reasons the County 
Council otherwise direct, be united to 
some neighbouring district or districts. 

(2) Where a parish is divided by virtue of 
this Act, the County Council may by Order 
provide for the application to different parts of 
that parish of the provisions of this Act with 
respect to the appointment of trustees or bene- 
ficiaries of a charity and for the custody of 
parish documents, but the Order, so far as 
regards the charity, shall require the approval 
of the Charity Commissioners. 

(3) Where a rural parish is co-extensive with 
a rural sanitary district, then, until the district 
is united to some other district or districts, there 
shall be no Parish Council for the parish, but 
the District Council shall, in addition to their 
own powers, have the powers of the Parish 
Council. 

(4) Where an alteration of the boundary of 
any county or borough seems expedient for any 
of the above purposes application shall be made 
to the Local Government Board for an Order 
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under Section 54 of the ‘ Local Government 
Act, 1888.’ 


(5) Where the alteration of a Poor Law 
Union seems expedient by reason of any of the 
rovisions of this Act the County Council may, 
y their Order, provide for such alteration in 
accordance with Section 58 of ‘ The Local Go- 
vernment Act, 1888,’ or otherwise, but this pro- 
vision shall not affect the powers of the Local 
Government Board with respect to the altera 
tion of Unions. 


(6) Where the alteration of the boundary of 
any parish, or the division thereof or the union 
thereof or of part thereof with another parish, 
seems expedient for any of the purposes of this 
Act, provision for such alteration, division, or 
union may be made by an Order of the County 
Council confirmed by the Local Government 
Board under Section 57 of ‘ The Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1888.’ 


(7) Where a parish is by this Act divided 
into two or more parishes, those parishes shall, 
until it is otherwise provided, be included in 
the same Poor Law Union in which the original 
parish was included. 


(8) Any Order made by a County Council in 
pursuance of this section shall be deemed to be 
an Order under Section 57 of ‘ The Local Go- 
vernment Act, 1888,’ and any Board of Guar- 
dians shall have the same right of petitioning 
against an Order as is given by that section to 
any other authority. 


(9) Where any of the areas referred to in 
Section 57 of ‘The Local Government Act, 
1888,’ is situate in two or more counties, or the 
alteration of any such area would alter the 
boundaries of a Poor Law Union situate in two 
or more counties, a joint committee appointed 
by the Councils of those counties shall, subject 
to the terms of delegation, be deemed to have 
and to have always had power to make Orders 
under that section with respect to that area ; 
and where at the passing of this Act a rural 
sanitary district or parish is situate in more 
than one county, a joint committee of the 
Councils of those counties shall act under this 
section, and if any of those Councils do not, 
within two months after request from any other 
of them, appoint members of such joint com- 
mittee, the members of the committee actually 
appointed shall act as the joint committee. 

(10) Every County Council shall, within 12 
months after the passing of this Act, or within 
such further period as the Local Government 
Board may allow, either generally or with refer- 
ence to any particular matter, make such Orders 
as they deem necessary for the pur of 
bringing this Act into operation, and after the 
expiration of the said 12 months or further 
period the powers of the County Council for 
that purpose shall be transferred to the Local 
Government Board, who shall forthwith exercise 
those powers. 

(11) Where it is proved to the satisfaction 
of the County Council that any part of a parish 
has a defined boundary, and has any property 
or rights distinct from the rest of the parish, 
the County Council may order that the consent 
of a parish meeting held for that part of the 

ish shall be required for any such act or 
class of acts of the Parish Council affecting the 
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said property or rights as is specified in the 
Order. 

(12) Where parishes are grouped the Grouping 
Order shall make the necessary provisions for 
the name of the group, for the parish meetings 
in each of the grouped parishes, and for the 
election in manner provided by this Act of 
separate representatives of each parish on the 
Parish Council, and may provide for the con- 
sent of the parish meeting of a parish to any 
particular act of the Parish Council, and for 
any other adaptations of this Act to the group 
of parishes, or to the parish meetings in the 
group. 

(13) Where parishes are grouped the Group- 
ing Order shall provide for the application of 
the provisions of this Act with respect to the 
appointment of trustees and beneficiaries of a 
charity so as to preserve the separate rights of 
each parish. 

(14) The parish meeting of any parish may 
apply to the County Council for a Grouping 
Order respecting that parish, and, if the parish 
has a less population than 200, for a Parish 
Council, and any such application shall be 
forthwith taken into consideration by the County 
Council. 

(15) The County Council may, on the appli- 
cation of the Council for any group of parishes 
or of the parish meeting for any parish included 
in a group of parishes, make an Order dis- 
solving the group, and shall by the Order make 
such provision as appears necessary for the 
election of the Parish Councils of the parishes 
in the group and for the adjustment of property, 
rights, and liabilitiesas between separate parishes 
and the group. 

(16) Where the population of a parish not 
having a Parish Council increases so as to justify 
the election of such Council, the parish 
meeting may petition the County Council, 
and the County Council, if they think 
proper, may order the election of a Parish 
Council in that parish, and shall by the Order 
make such provision as appears necessary for 
separating the parish from any group of 
parishes in which it is included, and for the 
alteration of the Parish Council of the group, 
and for the adjustment of property, rights, and 
liabilities as between the group and the parish 
with a separate Parish Council. 

(17) Where the population of a parish, accord- 
ing to the last published Census for the time 
being, is less than 200, the parish meeting may 
petition the County Council, and the County 
Council, if they think proper, may order the 
dissolution of the Parish Council, and from and 
after the date of the Order this Act shall apply 
to that parish as a parish not having a Parish 
Council. The Order shall make such provision 
as appears necessary for carrying it into effect, 
and for the disposal and adjustment of the pro 
perty, tights. and liabilities of the Parish 
Council. Where a Petition for suchan Order is 
rejected, another Petition for the same purpose 
may not be presente| within two years from the 
presentation of the previous Petition. 

(18) A Grouping Order, and an Order estab- 
lishing or dissolving a Parish Council, or dis- 
solving a group of parishes, shall not require 
submission to or confirmation by the Local Go- 
vernment Board. 
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(19) The time for petitioning against an 
Order under Section 57 of ‘ The Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1888,’ shall be six weeks instead of 
three months after the notice referred to in 
Sub-section 3 of that section.” 


Clause brought up, and read the first 
and second time. 


On Motion of Major Darwin, the fol- 
lowing Amendment to the proposed 
New Clause was agreed to :-— 

In line 3, before the word “ county,” to leave 
out a,” and insert the words “an administra- 
tive. 

Mr. BYRNE (Essex, Walthamstow) 
moved an Amendment :— 

In line 20, after the word “and,” to insert 

the word “ may.” 
He said, the effect of the Amendment 
would be to give a discretion to the 
County Council in the making of such 
Orders. This was most earnestly de- 
sired by the urban districts of Wanstead 
and Leyton, a “slip” of the former 
having, by a Provisional Order of 1888, 
been joined to Leyton parish for the pur- 
pose of forming a sanitary district. On 
consideration of this clause the Parlia- 
mentary Committee had already reported 
to the Essex County Council, and the 
County Council had published it, that they 
did not consider it desirable to alter the 
state of things, aud under these cireum- 
stances he hoped the County Council 
would be allowed a discretion, so that 
they need not, unless they thought it 
right, make an Order which-would have 
the effect of making the whole of each 
parish within the same County Council 
district. 

Amendment proposed to the proposed 
New Clause, 


In line 20, after the word “and,” to insert 
the word “ may.”-——(.V/r. Byrne.) 


Question proposed, “That the word 
‘may’ be there inserted in the proposed 
New Clause.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that what 
the hon. Member propose.l was to annul 
the whole of this clause and scheme in 
order to provide for the one case of Wan- 
stead and Leyton. The point was an 
extremely small one, and what the hon. 
Member proposed was like burning down 
a house to roast a pig. He was advised 
that the difficulty of the case could be 
met. 


Question put, and negatived. 
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Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) | bring each one of them within one and 
moved, in line 20, to leave out Sub- | the same county. 
section (i), which was as follows :— Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN asked 

“The whole of each parish and, unless the what would happen in the case of 
County Council for special reasons otherwise parishes which were partly in one county 
direct, the whole of each rural district shall be | and partly in another? Were they to 
within the same county. be divided ? I aye 

‘ ‘ e divided : n case they were there 
He said, that unless he misapprehended ‘would have to be two Parish Councils ; 
it, this sub-section would give the | one for the part in, say, Kent, and the 
County Council the power of altering | other for the part in Sussex. He had 
the boundaries of counties, but that got in his mind exactly that nature of 
might lead to great local jealousies and | village which was absolutely one in 
difficulties. They all knew how boun- | feeling and sentiment and one altogether. 
daries overlapped. The late Govern- This Parish Council, however, which 
ment had endeavoured to correct it, and was supposed to do so much to bring 
they had a Boundary Commission, but every class together and teach the people 
nothing was winge4 done, because it Was the idea of self-government, would divide 
found that the County Councils could this village into two halves and set up 
not undertake: the task. The heart-' two distinct Parish Councils. If that 
burning: aud jealousy which would be was the intention of the Government it 
caused = his own county in the West | would do a great deal of harm to every 
of England if any such attempt was made | single parish along the boundaries of 
would baffle description. As this 1M-| their counties. If that was not the in- 
mense clause had been ‘thrown at their tention, but the intention was for one 
heads at a moment's notice, it was €x-| county to absorb that part of the parish 
tremely difficult to follow it, and he did | not within such county, then that was 
not know whether it would prove to be | altering the boundary. If, for instance, 
practicable. ‘the Kent County Council had taken in a 
parish in Sussex, they would have altered 
New Clause, “To leave out Sub-section | the boundary aud included a part that 
(i)."—( Sir R. Temple.) was in Sussex, and Sussex would have 
pei ak Wee Cabcaiesl altered the boundary, losing that part 

i Question proposed, lat Sub-section | which was formerly in Sussex but which 
(i) stand part of the proposed New | was now in Kent. That proposal would 
Clause. be quite as unpopular as the other, 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir | There was absolutely nothing which the 
J. Riesy, Forfar) said, that if the danger | people were more tenacious about than 
apprehended by the hon. Member were | preserving the boundaries of a county. 
really involved in this sub-clause, the | He therefore asked the Government to 
Government would have to reconsider | tell them clearly what they meant. Were 
their position altogether. It certainly | they going to give a Parish Council to 
was not theirintention to give toa County | every parish which was in two or three 
Council of a particular county any sort | counties, or were they going to alter the 
of jurisdiction to alier the boundaries | boundaries by aside wind, as appeared to 
outside that county. What they had to | him to be contemplated by the clause ? 
do was, in cases where parishes in Rural! Mr. W. LONG entirely shared the 
Sanitary Authorities were partly within | apprehensions of his hon. Friends as to 
and partly without a county, to rearrange | what the effect of the proposition made 
them so as bring each one of them within | by the Government would be. There 
one and the same county, and not absorb | could be no doubt, after the experience 
any part of a neighbouring county. | of the Act of 1888, that no more un- 
It was necessary to give this jurisdiction | popular proposition could be made to 
to the County Council in the first in- | country villages than to suggest that there 
stance in order that they might delegate | should be taken, even for the limited pur- 
that portion of their duty to the joint | poses of local government, a piece out of 
committee. There would be no altera- one county and transferred to another. 
tion, under this clause, by the County | But he thought, whilst his hon. Friends 
Council of boundaries, but a rearrange- had not exaggerated this sentimental 
ment of subordinate districts so as to difficulty, they had misapprehended or 
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exaggerated the actual practical effects 
of the transfer from one county to another. 
So far as there would be, in the future, 
relations between the Parish Council, the 
District Council, and the County Council, 
for all these purposes the transfer of the 
government would take effect, but he 
imagined that for all purposes, Parlia- 
mentary and geographical, the conditions 
would remain precisely as they were. 
The actual effect would, therefore, be 
that whereas a resident in one of these 
detached portions of a county would 
remain in the county for all geographical 
and all political purposes, for the purpose 
of the County Council he would be 
brought, possibly, under a neighbouring 
County Council. ,He believed that was 
a correct description of this clause. He 
repeated it was impossible to exaggerate 
the immense hostility there was in 
country districts to any change from one 
county area to another, but, at the same 
time, it was idle to blind themselves to 
the fact that unless some of these changes 
were made it would be impossible to 
carry out satisfactorily any scheme for 
the extension of local government such 
as was now under consideration. The 


right hon. Gentleman, he believed, by 


one of his clauses, proposed that if 
within a given time these changes were 
not effected by the County Couneil the 
duty should devolve upon the Local Go- 
vernment Board. If so, he should ask 
the Government to reconsider that pro- 
posal and to omit these words, and for 
this reason: He would undertake to say 
if the County Council—with its know- 
ledge of local feeling and its power to 
soothe local irritation—could not effect 
these changes no Central Authority in 
the world would be able to do it, and 
although the Government might think 
they had thus an alternative and were 
strengthening their provisions, in reality 
their alternative would not be worth the 
paper it was printed on. If the changes 
could be effected they could onty be 
effected by the County Council, and if 
the County Council failed the Local Go- 
vernment Board would not succeed. He 
was bound to admit that such a proposal 
as that made by the Government ought 
to be found in a Bill of this character, 
and he would recommend his hon. 
Friends, having stated the fears and 
doubts entertained by those they repre- 
sented, not to carry their objections any 


Mr. W. Long 
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further, but he would appeal to the Go- 
vernment and ask them if they could not 
drop that part of the clause which pro- 
posed to confer upon the Local Govern- 
ment Board the obligation to carry out 
these duties if they were not performed 
by the County Council. 

Cotone,. KENYON-SLANEY 
(Shropshire,Newport), whilst recognising 
the force of what had been stated by his 
hon. Friend, desired to say that within 
his own knowledge there were isolated 
cases where a reconstruction of county 
boundaries might be acceptable to 
parishes whose boundaries might over- 
lap. In such cases, if power were given 
to a joint committee of the County 
Council to rearrange the boundaries, it 
might work beneficially for both parishes. 
Although these cases were exceptional, 
there were some which had come within 
his own knowledge in some of the 
counties, and he hoped it would not be 
considered that it was an absolute and 
entire impossibility that such a rearrange- 
ment might be beneficial. 

Sir J. RIGBY : I did not say there 
cannot be an alteration of the boundaries 
of a county, but such a power will not be 
given to the County Council under this 
Bill. In facet, the Local Government 
Board already -had power to alter the 
boundaries, and it is to those existing 
powers that resort must be had in the 
exceptional cases in which it is necessary. 

Viscount CRANBORNE (Rochester) 
was still a little in the dark as to the 
effect of this proposal. The point to 
which he wished to direct the attention 
of the Committee was the different way 
in which the parish of the rural districts 
were treated. Apparently the County 
Council was to have some sort of option 
of putting the Act into operation as an 
alternative in the ease of a rural district, 
but notin the case of a parish. His hon. 
Friend the Member for the West Derby 
Division had pointed out that unless the 
County Council were unable to effect 
these changes it was past all probability 
that the Local Government Board would 
be able todo so. It could only be done by 
the County Council and by assent. He 
contended that the parishes ought to be 
put in the same position as the rural dis- 
tricts, and the option given to the County 
Council to arrange them as they thought 
fit. He would suggest that the same 
option which the Government gave as to 
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districts in the latter words of their sub- 
section should be extended to the parish, 
and it should not be allowed merely in 
the case of rural districts alone ; 
that under special reasons they should 
direct they should not come under this 
sub-section, but the option should 
also be extended to parishes as well. 
If these arrangements could only be 
effected by the County Council and not 
by the Local Government Board it was 
absolutely essential that discretion should 
be left to the County Council to act in 
one case as in the other. 

Mayor DARWIN (Staffordshire, 
Lichfield) asked the President of the 
Local Government Board if he would 
not take this opportunity of making some 
statement with regard to the case of 
Tamworth. It really seemed that the 
right hon. Gentleman had altered line 20 
of the clause in order specially to meet 
that case, and he (Major Darwin) was 
very much obliged to the right hon. 
Gentleman for the alteration. He had 


“put down an Amendment to alter the 
words ** County Council,” in line 20, into 
“joint committee of the County Coun- 
cils concerned”; but he gave notice of 


the Amendment merely to raise this 
question, and to give the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the opportunity of stating certain 
points with regard to this subject. It 
seemed to him that the words “ unless 
the County Council for special reasons 
otherwise direct” never could apply to 
the County Council. ‘Take the case of 
Tamworth. Which County Council could 
deal with Derbyshire, Staffordshire, and 
Warwickshire ? He imagined it must in 
every case be a joint committee of the 
County Councils concerned ; and if the 
right hon. Gentleman would accept 
the Amendment he had put down it 
would meet the point. The Tamworth 
“ase was one of great interest to his 
constituents, but unfortunately he had 
been uvable to consult them upon the 
actual proposals of the Government, 
because they had been so rapidly put 
before the House. As he understood 
the clause, if a joint committee of the 
County Councils did make an excep- 
tion in this case they would have 
a rural district in two counties, and he 
should like to know how it would be 
concerned with regard to some clauses of 
this Bill? For instance, Clause 25, which 
forced the District Council to apply to a 
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County Council in order to get permission 
in the case of preservation of commons 
rights. But the difficulty would be met 
if the right hon. Gentleman would take 
into consideration the amending of Clause 
25, so that the County Council in that 
ease could be the County Council of the 
county in which the common was 
situated. At present, as the clause stood, 
there would be real difficulty. If there 
was any sanitary arrangement going over 
the whole district, and there was any 
fault in that arrangement, each County 
Council would have to take over the 
powers of the District Council. The 15th 
clause would have to be very considerably 
altered. ‘These matters could not be 
dealt with except by a joint committee 
of the two or three County Councils con- 
cerned. Clauses 15, 23, and 25 would 
have to be carefully considered and 
altered. It appeared to him that Clause 
44 gave rural districts an alternative way 
of meeting this point. If the district 
were cut up by this clause they could 
appoint a joint committee of these dif- 
ferent divided rural districts, in order to 
make provision for the different sanitary 
arrangements required. Would the Go- 
vernment say whether it was their inten- 
tion that the districts should either remain 
as at present, as one joint rural district, or 
else, if separated, they could appoint joint 
committees in order to look after those 
concerns in which they had a common 
interest ? ‘The President of the Local 
Government Board could not have under- 
stood the question when he denied the 
possibility of such an arrangement. He 
(Major Darwin) believed such arrange- 
ment was possible. The town of Tam- 
worth was very keenly interested in these 
questions, as also were about 160 other 
Unions, and it would be great satisfaction 
to know that the Government would 
accept the Amendment leaving the 
matters to the joint committee of 
the different counties concerned, instead 
of to the County Council. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he had 
great difficulty in following the hon. 
Member; but so far as the town of 
Tamworth was concerned, he thought 
the Amendment of the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Bristol had met it. That 
Amendment provided that the whole of 
each parish, unless the County Council 
for special reasons should otherwise 
direct, should be within the same county. 


282 
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All the difficulties in the case had been 
carefully considered, and he could not 
accept the Amendment of the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman. 

Masor DARWIN: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman say anything more as to 
Clause 15 ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: We will 
discuss it on the Report stage. At present 
I do not want to go back on Clause 15. 

Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN de- 
sired to know how far they were altering 
the boundaries of a county ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER : Not at all. 

Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN 
wanted to put this specific point : In the 
ease of a parish in two counties, one part 
of which was put into another, would the 
people in that part vote for the Parish 
Council in their own county or in the 
other county ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER did not quite 
understand the hon. Member. The 
Bill itself makes no alteration in county 
boundary. The hon. Member for the 
West Derby Division stated the case 
exactly. There was an existing power 
which the Local Government Board 


possessed of altering the boundaries of 


counties, and nobody knew better than 
the hon. Member the enormous senti- 
mental difficulty which had interfered 
with the carrying out of that power, and 
this had been the great difficulty in the 
way of al] local government reform for 
very many years. The Government had 
proceeded very tentatively and cautiously 
in the attempt to rectify the mischief. A 
great deal had been rectified. They 
were anxious to enlist the sympathy 
of the County Council, and they 
believed when the County Council had 
this duty thrown upon them they would 
have the power of smoothing over local 
irritation and dealing with local diffi- 
culties which no Central Body had. The 
geographical limitations were in no way 
interfered with. 

Sir R. TEMPLE said that, before 
this Amendment was disposed of, he 
should like to ask the Solicitor General 
whether this joint committee he had 
mentioned was evolved out of his legal 
inner consciousness or was to be found 
in the clause ? He could not find it in 
the clause. If it was merely in the 
contemplation of the Government he 
should like to point out that it would seem 
to be a joint committee that was to be 


Mr. H. H. Fowler 
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appointed for the purpose of this sub- 
section by two adjoining County 
Councils. If so, it would be necessary 
for the County Council to come to some 
agreement, and he imagined with all these 
sentimental difficulties which had been 
alluded to it would be hard to get the 
County Council to come to any such 
agreement. Indeed, the difficulty was 
understood to be so great that some of 
his hon. Friends informed him that he 
need not make himself uneasy adout the 
sub-section if it should stand part of the 
Bill, because owing to the impossibility 
of obtaining the concurrence of the 
County Council it could never possibly 
take effect. He would ask the Solicitor 
General if he had any further informa- 
tion which he would kindly give them 
as to the meaning of this joint com- 
mittee ? 


Sir J. RIGBY said, there was in the 
Bill as it stood, or at any rate in one of 


the clauses to be proposed, perfect pro- 
vision for this joint committee. The 
Government had considered in what 
cases the difficulty would be likely to 
arise on account of one of the counties 
concerned not appointing members to 
this committee, and they had expressly 
provided that if one county failed to 
make these appointments those who had 
actually been appointed by the other 
county were to go on and do the business, 
so that he thought the difficulty had really 
been very effectually provided for. The 
section which dealt with the matter was 
Section 9 of the proposed new clause, 
which was as follows :— 

“Where any of the areas referred to in 
Section 57 of the Local Government Act, 1888, 
is situate in two or more counties, or the altera- 
tion of any such area would alter the boundaries 
of a Poor Law Union situate in two or more 
counties,a joint committee appointed by the 
Councils of those counties shall, subject to the 
terms of delegation, be deemed to have, and to 
have always had, power to make Orders under 
that section with respect to that area; and 
where at the passing of this Act a rural sanitary 
district or parish is situate in more than one 
county a joint committee of the Councils of 
those counties shal! act under this section, and 
if any of those Councils do not, within two 
months after request from any other of them, 
appoint members of such joint committee, the 
members of the committee actually appointed 
shall act as the joint committee.” 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Mr. H. HOBHOUSE proposed the 
following Amendment :— 
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In line 20, after the word “ parish,” to insert 
the words “and where parishes are grouped for 
the purposes of this Act the whole area under 
the jurisdiction of each Parish Council.” 
Mr. H. H. FOWLER intimated that 
he would accept the Amendment. 


Question proposed, “ That those words 


he there inserted.” 


*Sir M. HICKS-BEACH was a little 
apprehensive they were proceeding too 
fast. As the Bill now stood, he under- 
stood the grouping of parishes might 
very easily be a temporary matter; for 
power was not only given to group 
parishes, but also to alter the grouping. 
It was obvious that if parishes were 
grouped, and were on account of that 
grouping ipso facto, as he thought 
the hon. Member desired, to be trans- 
ferred from one county to another, it 
would be impossible to alter the grouping 
once it was made. He thought the pro- 
posal of the Government was much safer 
than the proposal of the hon. Member, 
and went quite as far as they ought to 
go. 

Mr. H. HOBHOUSE said, he would 
explain his Amendment, which was 
designed to remedy a defect in the Bill. 


The object of grouping, as he under- | 


stood it, was to bring these parishes 
under the jurisdiction of a common 
Parish Council. They might very well 
be asked at the same time to form part 
of the county district and ultimately of 
the same county. He did not see why 
parishes in different counties should be 
grouped. He did not think their senti- 


ment would allow them to be grouped, | 


and they were not likely to petition to 
form one group if they already belonged 
to different counties. He did not think 
there would be any case in which the 
objection of the right hon. Gentleman 
would arise, but the cases in which it 
would arise would be where there were 


parishes in the same county which might | 
two county districts, | 


in 
desired 
purposes, 
in his 


possibly be 
but which 
for all 
parishes 


to 
He 


mind. 


be grouped 
had = such 
They 


and it would be no more inconvenience 
to them to go to one centre than another. 
He most strongly protested against any 


provision of the Bill which tended to | 


increase the number of overlapping areas. 
It was a serious evil in their couuty 
government at present, and he did not 
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think they ought to do anything to 
advance it in any shape or form. Where 
only the boundaries of counties were con- 
| cerned he did not think there would be 
| any such danger as the right hon. Baronet 
seemed to anticipate. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
| J. Riesy, Forfar) wished the right hon. 
| Baronet would consider the clause. This 
clause they were now discussing—* the 

whole of each parish,” and so on, “ shall 
hess within the same county "—did not 
mean that it should include what was out- 
side the county ; but the power of group- 
| ing was to be limited, so far as the County 
| Councils were concerned, to parishes 
already within the county—that was to 
|say, that all the parishes grouped were 
within the same county. They had 


| spoken in their clauses of the whole of 
about the 
group of 


jeach parish and said nothing 
|grouping of parishes or a 
| parishes. They said— 

“The whole of each rural district 
| within the same county,” 


shall be 


| aud the hon. Member now proposed that all 
| the parishes that were under one Parish 
'Council—that was to say, any group of 
parishes—should be in the same county. 
They could do nothing at all as to alter- 
ing the boundaries, and if it was neces- 
sary to dothat they must appeal to the ex- 
isting powers that the Local Govern- 
ment Board had to alter the boundaries 
of a county. He thought the proposed 
/ Amendment was entirely in accordance 
| with the view the Government had taken, 
and, in faet, that the hon. Member had hit 
the blot the Government would willingly 
see removed. 

Sir M. HICKS-BEACH said, he 
could not resist the hon. and learned 
Gentleman and the hon. Member for 
Somerset (Mr. H. Hobhouse), who knew 
so much about the question. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Masor DARWIN (Staffordshire, 
Lichfield) said, he had an Amendment in 
line 22 which he begged to move. 


were | 
on the edge of large county districts | 


Amendment proposed, 

In line 22, after the word “ same,” to insert 
the word “ administrative.’—( Major Darwin.) 

Amendment agreed to. 


*Mr. H. HOBHOUSE, in line 23, 
after “ parish,” proposed to insert the 
/same words that had been inserted in 
| line 20. 
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Amendment proposed, 
After the word “ parish,” to insert the words 

“and where parishes are grouped for the pur- 
ses of this Act the whole area under the 

jurisdiction of each Parish Council.”—(MVr. 77. 

Hobhouse.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Sr F. 8S. POWELL (Wigan) 
begged to move the Amendment standing 
in his name on the Paper. 


Amendment proposed, 

In line 28, after the word “ districts,” to insert 
the words “ Provided that where a parish is at 
the passing of this Act situate in more than one 
urban district, the parts of the parish in each 
such district shall as from the appointed day, 
but subject to any alteration of area to be made 
by or in pursuance of any alteration of area 
to be made by or in pursuance of this or 
any other Act, be separate parishes, in like 
manner as if they had been constituted separate 
parishes under the Divided Parishes and Poor 
Law Amendment Act, 1876, and the Acts 
amending the same.”—(Sir F. S. Powell.) 

Amendment agreed to. 

Cotone. KENYON-SLANEY 
(Shropshire, Newport) said, that if he 
was in Order in referring to Sub-section 
(6), be would like to ask, briefly, whe- 
ther that sub-section met the case of 
ecclesiastical parishes which might wish 
to be separated from the larger civil 
parish ? There were many parishes in 
which there was a very strong feeling on 
this point, and he should, therefore, like 
to know whether such a division could 
be carried out ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Yes, if the 
County Council wish to do so. 

ComManvDER BETHELL said, that at 


the end of Sub-section (7), line 58, he | 


wanted to add some words to get rid of 


what appeared to him to be a little com- | 
plication in regard to one of the earlier | 


He had handed in 
the Clerk 


sections of the Bill. 
the Amendment to 
Table, and it was— 


at the | 
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| having no concurrent life of their own, 
might naturally be desirous of being 
annexed to other parishes or grouped 
together, and what he wanted to avoid 
if he could was giving these divided 
parishes the trouble and expense of 
‘electing a Parish Council, where the 
| inhabitants were more than 200, which 
Parish Council might have to be swept 
| away as soon as the County Council had 
| got time to consider their case to see 
| whether they should be annexed to some 
/other parish or grouped together with 
| others. The difficulty was pointed out 
| by the hon. Member for the Tewkesbury 
| Division of Gloucestershire (Sir J. 
| Dorington) on the earlier part of the 
| Bill. 

THe DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: I 
must point out that this question has been 
partly decided on Clause 1. Clause 1, 
Sub-section (3) has the same _provi- 
sion with regard to those parishes which 
are partly situated in one district and 
partly in another. 

CommanpeR BETHELL submitted 
that the section to which the Deputy 
Chairman referred divided the parishes, 
and what he proposed was that when 
the parishes were divided a little latitude 
should be given them so that a par- 
ticular form of government should not 
he imposed upon them before their case 
was considered by the County Council. 
Might he ask the right hon, Gentleman 
if he had followed the explanation he 
had given? because, if so, he need not 
labour the matter further. 


Amendment proposed, 


In line 58, after the word “ included,” to in- 
sert the words “and until the circumstances of 
each new parish has been considered by the 
County Council, they shall have a parish meet- 
ing only.”—(Commander Bethell.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


After “included,” to insert “and until the cir- | 


cumstances of each new parish have been con- | 


sidered by the County Council, they shall have 
a parish meeting only.” 

The Committee would remember that by 
an earlier clause on the passing of the Bill, 
certain parishes became ipso facto 


divided, and when so divided they came | 


under the regulations of this Bill as to 


whether they should have Parish Coun- | 


cils or parish meetings only. The diffi- 
culty that occurred, he thought, was this, 
that many of these divided parishes, 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he quite 


(followed the hon. Member, and he 
| thought it was evident the proposal was 
meant to reverse the decision of the Com- 
mittee on Clause 1, which was fully 
argued on the occasion and with great 
force and power by the hon. Member 
himself, and also by the hon. Member for 
Gloucestershire. ‘The Government then 
laid down the principle they must adhere 
to, and the Committee decided there 
should be a Parish Council in every rural 
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parish that had a population of a certain |the Ist July it was most important that 


number. They had provided that the} 
separated parishes should be rural | 
parishes, and the hon. and ga‘lant Gentle- | 
man proposed to break down that privi- | 


| 
lege. 


CommanpER BETHELL thought the | 
right hon. Gentleman misunderstood the | 
case. He did not wish to interfere with | 
the actual provisions, but the County | 
Council was bound by the Bill to consider 
the case of these divided parishes, and 
unless it was very quick the first election 
would take place before the County 
Council could consider the matter; and 
when they did consider the case, in all 
probability they would annex or group 
these parishes. 

Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: That 
does not alter the clause to which I have 
referred, and it would be irregular, there- 
fore, to insert the Amendment here, and 
I must ask the hon. Member not to pursue 
the matter further. 

CommaNnpDER BETHELL said, of 
course he would not if the Deputy Chair- 
man objected; but he might point out 
they were dealing with these very cases 
in Sub-section (7). However, he would 
not pursue the matter, though he} 


‘ ’ | 
thought the right hon. Gentleman was | 


imposing an unnecessary election on these | 





parishes. 


some of these Orders should be more or 
less summary Orders, and that no long 
time should elapse in case of an appeal, 
and he therefore moved his Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In line 59, after the word “ Council,” to insert 
the words “for the alteration of a Poor Law 
Union or a county district."—(Mr. 17. Hob 
house.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, they con- 
sidered this Amendment would be a 
dangerous one. Under Section 57 of the 
Local Government Act, 1888, appeal was 
not given to Boards of Guardians, and 
the intention of this Amendment was to 
confer this power where Boards of Guar- 
dians were affected. 

Sir J. GORST (Cambridge Univer- 
sity) said, this was practicallya drafting 
Amendment, because it would not take 
away the rights of Boards of Guardians. 
The words in Sub-section (8) referred to 
all Orders made by the County Council 
in pursuance of this section. That 
applied to the whole of this long new 
clause, and would apply to grouping 
Orders,therefore Sub-section (18) was in- 
consistent with Sub-section (8). Sub- 


| section (8) said that all Orders might be 


‘appealed against to the Local Govern- 
;ment Board, but Sub-section (18) said 

Mr. H. HOBHOUSE said, that with| that Grouping Orders could not be 
regard to Sub-section (8), he thought it| appealed against to the Local Govern- 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


was rather too wide in its terms. As it| 
stood, he confessed he did not understand 
what Order was meant, except that for | 
the alteration of a Poor Law Union. If | 
the Government would accept those | 
words, he had nothing more to say; but | 
if they could not, he would ask them to 
explain what Orders were here alluded to. | 
They had dealt with the Orders for. 
altering parishes under Sub-section (6), | 
and the Orders for grouping, which | 
came later, were evidently not to be | 
on the same footing as oth@ Orders, 
because there was to be an appeal, and he | 
did not want to let in any general words 
in Section (8), which should be held to 
give an appeal against these Orders in | 
every particular case. The decision the | 
right hon. Gentleman had come to with 
regard to framing the lists made this | 
matter of greater importance because if 
they were to get the areas adjusted by 
| 


ment Board. He understood the object 
of the Amendment was to define the 
special Orders that might be appealed 
against. It was a mere drafting Amend- 
ment, but if the right hon. Gentleman did 
not see it in that light he would advise 
the hon. Member not to press it. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he did 
not consider it a drafting Amendment, 
because there were many other Orders 
besides those for altering a Poor Law 
Union or a county district. 

Mr. H. HOBHOUSE 
not intented it as a drafting 
but to limit the sub-section 
cases which he thought the right 
hon. Gentleman meant to deal with 
in the sub-section. He would with- 


said, he had 
Amendment ; 
to those 


'draw his Amendment, but in view of 


the subsequent sub-section about group- 
ing, be thought some words should be put 
in to make it perfectly clear, and be 
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would suggest that 
hereinafter provided,” should be intro- 
duced. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I should not 
object to that. 


Local Government 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On Motion of Mr. H. Hosnovuss, the 
following Amendments were agreed to :— | 

In line 59, at commencement of sub-section, 
to insert the words “ except as hereinafter pro- 
vided.” 

In line 61, after the word “Guardians,” to 
insert the words “ affected by an Order. 

In line 62, to leave out the word “ an,” and | 
insert the word “ that.” 

Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) 
said, he wished to refer to Sub-section (9), 
line 64. The point he wished to raise 
was this: This sub-section provided that | 
where there was to bea re-adjustment of | 
the area of a parish which should involve 
the alteration of boundaries of a Poor | 
Law Union situated in two or more | 
counties, then there should be a joint | 
committee of the County Councils of | 
those several counties. So far he quite | 


understood it, but then the sub-section | 


went on to enact that in the event of any 


of those County Councils not appointing 
members of the joint committee the | 
members appointed by any oue of the | 
County Councils should proceed to act as 
if a joint committee were appointed by 
all the County Councils. There might 
be some good reasons for that, but at the 
first sight it appeared to him and to others | 
to be a somewhat peculiar arrangement. 
If it pre-supposed some defect, neglect, 
or omission, well and good ; but suppose 
it should happen that any one of the 
counties should disapprove of an arrange- 
ment to be entered into, were the other 
counties to act without them ; or in the 
case of three counties, two of whom dis- 
approved of an arrangement, was the one 
county to act in spite of the disapproval 
of the other two? If so, one county 
appointing its members could act as if 
it alone constituted the joint committee. 
Apart from the sentimental objection of 
which they had heard so much this after- 
noon, it struck him this might create 
great discontent and friction between 
neighbouring counties. He thought it 
advisable to raise the question, and to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman in charge 
of the Bill for an explauation in regard 
to it. 


Mr. H. Hobhouse 


| 





the words, “As | 


,and it was 
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Sir J. RIGBY said, the object of 
this sub-section was a common object. 
Where it was said that certain questions 
should be submitted to the arbitration of 
an arbitrator appointed by each of the 
parties, one of the parties had only to 
say he would not appoint au arbitrator 
in order to defeat and stop all necessary 
proceedings. This sub-section, in such 


| ease, would enable the arbitrator ap- 


pointed by the other parties to go on, 
no hardship, as it only pre- 
vented one of the parties stopping the 
proceedings ; it would prevent one 
County Council becoming master of the 


| situation, and, by holding their hands, 


preventing a question being raised and 
discussed which was of very great im- 
portance, 

Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN : It is 
my duty to point out that there is no 
Question before the Committee. 

Sir R. TEMPLE: Then I will move 


the omission of Sub-section (9). 


Amendment proposed, to omit Sub- 
section (9).—(Sir R. Temple.) 


Question proposed, “ That Sub-section 
(9) stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, it appeared to him this was 
an extremely imperfect clause, and at- 
tempted to carry out what was admitted 
to be most difficult to carry out—namely, 
the alteration of the boundaries of 
counties. The sub-section provided cer- 
tain machinery, and as he read it it was 
to carry out Clause 5 amongst other 
things. The sub-section said— 

“Where at the passing of this Act a rural 
sanitary district or parish is situate in more 


| than one county, a joint committee of the 


Councils of those countries shall act under this 


section.” 

But he would point out there was no 
enactment here that a joint committee 
should be appointed ; it seemed it was 
about to spring into existence as soon as 
the Act was passed. Then there were 
to be two committees, because there was 
to be a request from one of them. Sup- 
pose no committee was appointed there 
was no provision to secure there should 
be any such committee. He conceived 
there would be a considerable indisposi- 
tion on the part of one county to provoke 
any other county, or a parish partly in 


‘one county, and partly in another, and 


without a joint committee the machinery 
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fell to the ground. Then, again, he 
would ask what security there was for | 
such a request being made as that con- 
templated by the sub-section ? It seemed 
to him this sub-section could not be} 
earried out at all, because it contem- | 
plated a preceding condition, that there | 
should be a joint committee ap-| 
pointed, and that a request should 
be made to one from the other. As | 


he read the sub-section, there was no | 
provision for this being carried out. 


Sir R. TEMPLE said, that if a joint 
committee was appointed at the instance | 
of one County Council against the wish | 
of the other or others the result would 
probably be nil. He was advised that 
he need hardly trouble himself with the 
subject, because if a joint committee | 
were appointed under these circumstances 
it would only meet to squabble and settle 
nothing. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

*Mr. SNAPE (Lancashire, S.E., Hey- | 
wood) said, the intention of Sub-section | 
(9) was that a joint committee should 
be appointed by the County Councils; 
under certain circumstances one County 
Council was to appoint a representative 
committee and invite another County | 
Council to do the same. But the statu- | 
tory meetings of the County Councils | 
were only once in three months, and a | 
County Council might decide upon the | 
appointment of a joint committee two or | 
three days after the statutory meeting of 
the adjoining county, which would, 
therefore, have no opportunity in the 
ordinary way of appointing representa- 
tives on the joint committee for another 
three months. If it waited three 
months, however, it would have for- 
feited its right to appoint representatives 
on the joint committee, as the Bil! only 
allowed a period of twomonths. The right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the | 
Local Government Board had _ pointed | 
out that the difficulty could be got over | 
by the County Council holding a special 
meeting ; but the right hon. Gentleman | 
probably had not taken into account the | 
difficulty and expense to County Coun- | 
ciliors of getting to the town in which | 


| Statute 
| but they might meet as often as they 
liked in the 
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Amendment proposed to the proposed 
New Clause, 

In line 73, to leave out the word “two,” and 
insert the word “ three.’—(CWr, Snape.) 

Question proposed, “That the word 
‘two’ stand part of the proposed New 
Clause.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, it was 
true that County Councils were bound, 
as municipal boroughs were bound, by 
to meet at certain times, 


intervals. Hon. Members 
must remember the difficulty there would 
be in bringing this Act into operation 
when it was passed, and the amount of 
work it would involve to the County 
Councils. There were some things they 
would have to do before the Ist of July. 
He had been told by many Chairmen of 
County Councils that directly the Act 


| became law they should deem it their 


duty to see that committees were ap- 
pointed to carry it out. It would, he 
thought, be a mistake to allow the Coun- 
cils three months to appoint joint com- 


| mittees, that being too long a time. Some 


people seemed to think that when the 
Act was passed the County Councils 
would do all sorts of stupid and incom- 
prehensible things, and would not act as 
Englishmen had always hitherto acted 
when entrusted with responsible duties. 


| He felt sure that the County Councils 


would loyally co-operate with Parliament 
in endeavouring to carry out the Act. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sir M. HICKS-BEACH : Sub-section 
(10) is a very important sub-section. 
As the Committee will see, in the first 
place it provides that— 

“ Every County Council shall, within twelve 
months after the passing of this Act, or within 


| such further period as the Local Government 


Board may allow either generally or with 


| reference to any particular matter, make such 


Orders as they deem necessary for the purpose 
of bringing this Act into operation.” 


Then it goes on to say— 


* And after the expiration of the said twelve 
months or further period the powers of the 
County Council for that purpose shall be trans- 
ferred to the Local Government Board, who 
shall forthwith exercise those poweis.” 


the Council meetings were held. He! Any hon. Gentleman who has followed 
would propose that the period allowed | the history of the boundary question will 
for assent should be altered from two to | be well aware that, however desirable 
three months, | it may be—and no doubt it is desirable 
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—to rectify the areas as proposed in this | only account for it by this: that I think 


clause, no more difficult or unpopular task 
could be undertaken by any body that may 
be intrusted with the duty. In 1888 Boun- 
dary Commissioners were appointed who 
went all over the country and made valu- 
able reports upon the rectification of areas. 
These Reports were presented to the 
County Councils. The Act of 1888 
provided that if the County Councils 
thought fit to carry out the recommenda- 
tions in the Reports they could make 
representations to the Local Government | 
Board, and machinery was provided for | 
giving effect to their views. What has 

been the result of that? Through no) 
fault of the County Councils—and I do | 
not think it has been the fault of the, 
Local Government Board—those sections 
of the Act of 1888 with regard to the 
rectification of boundaries had in most | 
cases been a dead letter. The Com- 

mittee knew perfectly well why that has | 
been so. There is no more unpopular 

task that can be attempted by anybody 

than that rectification of boundaries, | 
either in urban or country districts. | 
What isthe proposal in this sub-section ? 
It fixes a time within which the County 
Councils are to do all these things, or 
such of them—which judging from the 
past will be few—as they may think it | 
necessary and right to do. If they do not 

within that period, or an extension of | 
that period, do these things, then the 

powers for that purpose ave to be trans- | 
ferred to the Central Authority. But | 
what is the position ? Is not a County 

Council much better fitted than the, 
Local Government Board to judge what | 
rectification of areas should be made ? I 

thought that both sides of the House had | 
learnt to trust the County Councils. I 

thought that had been the purpose of a 
great many speeches we have heard 

during the progress of this Debate. The | 
right hon. Gentleman knows the history 
of the pastand he knows that County 
Councils will in the future find in impos- 
sible in many cases to exercise these | 
powers, and will decline to do so. 
In the last words of the sub-section 
the right hon. Gentleman proposes 
that the Local Government Board shall 
not only have power to override the 
County Councils in this matter, but that 
they shall forthwith do it, whether they 
think it right or not. I cannot conceive | 
a more astonishing proposition, and I can | 


Sir M. Hicks-Beach 





| little 


| Act of 1888. 


Gentleman must have 
sub-section with some 
must have had 
idea that by the 


the right hon. 
framed the 
guile. He 


in his mind the 


'time the Local Government Board are 


compelled by this sub-section to do that 
which the County Councils decline to do 


/somebody else will have succeeded him 


at the Local Government Board, and 
that he will be leaving to his successor in 
his ‘Department a heritage which will be 
sufficient to turn him in a very few 
months out of Office. I must say that, 
to my mind, that is the only conceiv- 
able reason for not only conferring the 
powers on the Local Government Board, 
but also compelling them forthwith to 


/exercise those powers, whether they 


think they sheuld be exercised or not. 
I hope I may have some explanation 
from the right hon. Gentleman as to 
what is meant by this sub-section, which 
seems to me to go far beyond the neces- 
sary requirements for bringing the Act 
into force, and beyond the powers given 
to the Local Government Board by the 
I think the principle of 
the Act of 1888 was the right one— 
namely, that where rectification of 
boundaries merely in order to carry out 
the desire that local government areas 
should be as far as possible coterminous, 
was required in any county, it should 
rest with the county to initiate the recti- 
fication. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
New Clause, 

In line 80, after the word “ operation,” to 
leave out to end of Sub-section.—(Sir WM. Jicks- 
Beach.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
proposed New Clause.” 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I think the 
right hon. Gentleman has himself given 
the reason why the Government intro- 
duced this sub-section. He has referred 


| to the history of the past, and that is 
| exactly the reason why the Government 


ask the Committee to deal with this 
matter more drastically than it was dealt 
with in the Act of 1888. The Act of 
1888 provided that it should be the duty 
of the County Councils to take into con- 
sideration the Reports of the Boundary 
Commissioners and to make such repre- 
sentations to the Local Government 
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Board as they conceived to be exped en 
for distinguishing the boundaries of their 
counties and other areas of local govern- 
ment with the view of securing that no 
such area should be situated in more than 
one county. That has been a dead 
letter. The thing was placed on the 
Statute Book, but there is no power to 
enforce it. Some counties have made 
representations, but some have not, so 
that the right hon. Gentleman was per- 
feetly accurate when he said that the 
provision has practically been a dead 
letter. The hon. Gentleman opposite 
will correct me if I am wrong, but I am 
under the impression that when Mr. 
Ritchie was appealed to with reference to 


the non-enforcemeut of these provisions | 
and with reference to legislation on the | 
subject, he replied that until District | 


Councils were established and Parlia- 
ment completed the scheme of local go- 
vernment it was impracticable 
unwise to press those clauses which had 
been allowed 
Iam speaking from memory, but I believe 
that was his opinion on the question. 
Therefore that provision has been allowed 
to remain inactive, and perhaps not 
without good cause, for it has never 
been so important in the past as it will 
be in the future. I quite appreciate the 
sentiment which prevails, and the diffi- 
culty which the County Councils will 
have in putting this provision in force ; 
but I agree with what the right 
hon. Gentleman said earlier, that the 
County Councils are the best, if not the 
only body for enforcing the provision, 
and it is desirable that they should under- 
take the task. 
I say 12 months, 

“or within such further period as the Local 
Government Board may allow.” 

I do not wish to put further pressure on 
them in doing what in some cases will 
be an unpopular duty. But we must 
not forget that many of our best reforms 
would never have been effected if our 


administrators had been frightened by | 
putting | 


unpopularity. My object in 
the Local Government Board behind the 
County Councils is only this—that if the 
power of compulsion exists experience 
shows that it is hardly ever used. The 
knowledge that you can compel a Local 
Body to do a thing, naturally results in 
their doing it without recourse being had 
to foree. The right hon. Baronet seems 


and | 


to become inoperative. | 


As to the period of time, | 
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to think that I have had a set notion of 
transferring an unpleasant duty to my 
successor. He was inclined to think that 
perhaps the words of the sub-section, 
'“the Local Government Board who shall 
forthwith exercise those powers,” are too 
drastic, and I shall be willing to alter 
them so as to read “may forthwith 
exercise those powers,” leaving the Local 
Goverument Board a discretion. I do 
not wish the County Councils to do the 
work under compulsion. I believe that 
/ when they know it is their duty they 
will discharge it. It may be an un- 
pleasant duty ; but if you are to have 
| effective local government in this 
country, it must be done, and we 
think the County Councils are the best 
authority for doing it. Further, 1 am 
quite willing to extend the period of 12 
| months which is fixed in the sub-section, 
if the Committee think that time to be 
too short. Ionly want to point out their 
'duty to the County Councils, and to 
leave with them the knowledge that if 
they do not perform it someone else 
will, 

Mr. W. LONG: I agree with the 
right hon. Gentleman that some of the 
most valuable legislation has been un- 
popular; but while I share his heroic 
' sentiments I should have thought more of 
| the right hon. Gentleman’s courage if he 
| had taken this difficult and unpopular 
| task on his own shoulders. As for the 
| difference between this measure and 
| the Bill of 1888, I would point out that 
as the latter emerged from the House of 
| Commons there was not ouly no compul- 
sion, bnt no direct incentive to the County 
Councils to carry out these changes. 
There was no necessity that these small 
subordinate areas of local government 
should be brought within the area of the 
county ; but those conditions are changed 
in this Bill. This measure carries local 
government a great deal further, and 
establishes what we proposed to establish 
| when we brought in the Bill of 1888— 
namely, District Councils. ‘The County 
Councils will now have every induce- 
meut—which they had not in 1888—to 
address themselves to these difficult 
questions, and, if possible, to solve them. 
But whilst I cordially recognise the at- 
tempt which the right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite has made to meet my right hon. 
Friend and to bring about a compromise, 
I would ask is it worth while to put into 
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the Bill a provision which we may feel 
perfectly certain will never be carried 
out. Let me say what the result will | 
be. You are laying onthe County Coun- 
cils certain duties with regard to small 
areas. If the County Councils fail to 
perform their duties with respect to 
these small areas the reason will be either 
that the difficulties are insuperable or 
that the unpopularity of bringing about 
the changes is too great. I would ask 
hon. Gentlemen opposite who represent 
county Divisions to imagine what their 
position would be supposing the Govern- 
ment of the day had changed hands, and 
it was then held by their opponents. 
What would they say if the Local Go- 
vernment Board took advantage of their 
powers and proposed to effect changes in 
local areas. Tremendous unpopularity 
would be the result ; the representatives 
of the districts would address themselves 
to their Representatives in Parliament, 
and urge them to attack the President of 
the Local Government Board of the day. 
Would the Opposition be able to resist 
taking advantage of such an opportunity 
as that? They would come down to 


the House of Commons and powerfully 


denounce the majority who had en- 
deavoured, in opposition to the wishes 
expressed by the Representatives of 
the people in the counties, to carry 
out an unpopular and, as would be con- 
tended, unnecessary provision. I believe 
you could trust the County Councils to 
do this work if it is necessary, and can 
be done. I agree that these changes 
must undoubtedly be made some day, 
but some of them cannot be effected for 
a considerable time. No doubt, the ex- 
tension of the time from one to two 
years is a valuable concession. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I did not say 
two years. 

Mr. W. LONG: The value of the 
concession will depend on the length of 
time the right hon. Gentleman allows. 
The making of the provision permissive 
instead of obligatory is also a valuable 
concession, and will meet a great deal of 
objection. If that is the best we can 
get we must be satisfied. We had 
better be content with half a loaf than 
no bread. I confess I do not see the 
advantage of putting into an Act of 
Parliament powers which, I venture to 
say, no public Department will ever dare 
to use. If the County Councils make 
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the attempt and fail, no Local Govern- 
ment Board will incur the unpopularity 
of using the powers, but the Government 
will have to proceed by way of a Special 
Commission to report to Parliament, 
leaving Parliament to face the unpopu- 
larity itself. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE (Here- 
ford) said, he had in his own county 
himself attended before the Boundary 
Commissioners, and he was, therefore, 
able to speak as to the strength of the 
sentiment with regard to the alteration 
The county refused to 
alter the areas and sacrifice commonsense 
to mere symmetry in order to carry out 
the wishes of two or more adjoining 
counties. If, under this sub-section, 
County Councils refused to alter areas it 
would not be the County Council of one 
county that would so act. It would be 
the County Councils of two or more ad- 
joining counties acting on reports of 
committees. It was not likely that the 
Local Government Board would then 
proceed to act dictatorially and at 
variance with the public opinion of the 
localities interested. Wheu he left the 
House shortly before Christmas he be- 
lieved the measure to be one of decen- 
tralisation—he thought they were going 
to relieve .a congested Government De- 
partment. He returned to the House in 
a renovated condition—and he wished he 
could say the same for hon. Gentlemen 
who were dealing with the Bill—and 
found the Bill one of centralisation. In 
regard to this particular sub-section he 
ventured to support the Amendment. 

Sir M. HICKS-BEACH said, the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite in the 
Amendment he had suggested had taken 
the sting out of the sub-section. He 
could not, however, conceive what use 
the sub-section could be if altered in the 
way that the right hon. Gentleman sug- 
gested. It was perfectly clear that the 
Local Government Board would never 
interfere in the cireumstances. He would 
ask leave to withdraw his Amendment, 
in order to enable the right hon. Gentle- 
man to move his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On Motion of Sir M. Hicxs-Beacn, 
the following Amendments to the pro- 
posed New Clause were agreed to :— 


In line 76, to leave out the words “twelve 
months,” and insert the words “ two years.” 
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In line 81, to leave out the words “ twelve 
months,” and insert the words “ two years.” 


On Motion of Mr. H. H. Fow er, the 
following Amendment to the proposed 
New Clause was agreed to :— 


In line 83, to leave out the words “shall 
forthwith,” and insert the word “ may.” 


Mr. HOWARD said, he desired to 
move to add, in line 140, 

“ Provided that nothing in this Act shall alter 

or affect the division already made of any 
parish into separate urban districts under any 
special Act.” 
He had already stated that a difficulty 
had arisen in his own division where 
they had a large parish which had been 
divided by special Act of Parliament 
into two urban districts. What they 
were afraid of was that Sub-section 2 
would have the effect of bringing the 
divided areas together again. 


Amendment proposed, 

In line 140, at end, to add,—* Provided that 
nothing in this Act shall alter or affect tbe 
division already made of any parish into sepa- 
rate urban districts under any special Act.”— 
(Mr. Howard.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that under 
his proposal the two divisions referred to 
would be dealt with as separate parishes. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question proposed, “That the New 
Clause, as amended, be added to the 
Bill.” 


Sir R. TEMPLE said, that perhaps 
this was the right moment for a Member 
to say a few words on the clause as a 
whole. The clause contained 19 Sub- 
sections and covered two and a half 
pages of closely-printed foolscap. It 
was really a Bill of 19 clauses, and they 
saw it for the first time when they 
entered the House to-day. As to its 
merits he believed, subject to correction, 
it incorporated, he might almost say 
appropriated, many Amendments which 
had been notified from that (the Oppo- 
sition) side of the House, especially some 
in the name of the hon. Member for 
West Derby. In so far as it did that no 
doubt it was good, and they could only 
hope that it would turn out all right. 
They really had had no proper time or 
opportunity to consider it in detail; but 
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if, later on, it were found that there 
were faults and omissions in it, they 
would have to be rectified on Report. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Amendment proposed, 


After Clause 29, to insert the follow- 
ing Clause :— 

(Removal of disqualification of married 

women.) 

“A woman shall not be 
marriage for being on any Local Govern- 
ment Register of electors, or for being 
an elector of any Local Authority, provided 
that a husband and wife shall not both be 
qualified in respect of the same property.”— 
(Wr. H. H. Fowler.) 


disqualified by 


Clause brought up, and read the first 
time. 





Motion made, and Question proposed, 
'“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Mr. STOREY said, he rose to a point 
of Order. As he understood the clause 
in its latest shape—it had appeared in 
several shapes—it would apply not 
merely to Rural Sanitary Authorities, 
but to Town Councils and other Bodies. 

Tue CHAIRMAN (Mr. Me ttor) 


called upon the Clerk to read the clause, 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that the 
clause had only appeared in two shapes, 
yesterday and to-day. It was not sur- 
prising that in a Bill of this magnitude 
| mistakes should occur from time to time. 
| A mistake had occurred in this case. A 
| clause had been proposed ; it had been re- 
| drawn to meet objections on the score of 
Order, and the wrong form had been sent 
to the printer. The present form was 
that in which the clause had been drawn 
under his own direction, and he desired to 
ask the Chairman whether, as it now 
stood upon the White Paper, it was in 
Order ? 

Tar CHAIRMAN: As the clause 
stands upon the White Paper I think 
it is in Order. 

Mr. STOREY said, that as the clause 
stood it would include Town Councils. 
The Bill professed to deal with local 
government in counties, and the Com- 
mittee had scrupulously refrained from 
dealing with the qualification and lists 
in boroughs, upon the ground that the 
Bill did not relate to boroughs, just as 


| 
| 
| 
| The clause having been read, 
| 
| 
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hey had also refrained from interfering 
with the qualifications and lists in 
counties, because they were not dealing 
in the Bill with County Councils. 
They had understood — certainly he 
had understood — that in that Bill 
they were limited to the question 
of local government other than 
County Councils and Municipalities. 
He wished to ask whether, there having 
already been cases in which Amendments 
had been ruled out of Order because 
they related to towns as such, the clause 
in its present shape was in Order, or 
whether the words, “ for the purposes of 
this Act,” must not be inserted in it to 
make it in Order ? 

Mr. W. M‘LAREN (Cheshire, Crewe) 
submitted that the hon. Member’s state- 
ment was not quite correct, because the 
Bill dealt with County Councils, and 
with the Councils of county boroughs. 

Mr. STOREY, interposing, said, he 
had not stated that the House had not 
done something for County Councils and 
county boroughs, but that it had been 
ruled that the Committee could not deal 
with the Registers and electors of 
boroughs and counties because they were 
outside the limits of the Bill. 

Mr. W. M‘LAREN further desired to 
submit that the Committee was dealing 
with the Local Government Register in 
all boroughs, because it was dealing 
with the Register for the election of 
Boards of Guardians in boroughs, and 
that there was only one Register known by 
the name of the Local Government Regis- 
ter—namely, the burgess list in boroughs 
and the County Council list in counties, 
this Register being brought within the 
scope of the Bill for the purposes of 
elections of Boards of Guardians in 
boroughs and counties. He contended, 
therefore, that in dealing with the Local 
Government Register it was inevitable 
that the elections of the County Councils 
and Town Councils must be dealt with. 

Mr. W. LONG: On the point of 
Order, I would ask whether it is not the 
case that, throughout the whole of this 
Bill, when the Local Government 
Register has been under consideration, it 
has been the special Local Government 
Register created by this Bill? [Mr. W. 
M‘Laren: No.] Well, Iam putting a 
point of Order. I wish to ask whether, 
throughout the whole of this Bill, it has 
not been held that the County Council 


Mr. Storey 
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Register is by no means affected by the 
exceptions and additions made to it by 
the right hon. Gentleman in the course 
of these Debates ? 

Sir M. HICKS-BEACH (Bristol, 
W.): Might I read to the Committee, 
on the point of Order, the Instruction 
moved by the hon. Member opposite and 
carried ? It was— 

“ That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
that they have power to insert provisions to 
enfranchise for the purposes of this Act all 
those women, whether married or single, who 
would be entitled to be on the Local Govern- 
ment Register or on the Parliamentary Register 
if they were men.” 

THe CHAIRMAN: I am much 
obliged to the right hon. Gentleman. 
That satisfies me ou a point on which I 
was in doubt. I am now clear that this 
clause would not be in Order unless it 
included the words “for the purposes 
of this Act.” 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER then moved the 
clause in the following form :— 

“ For the purposes of this Act a woman shall 
not be disqualitied by marriage for being on 
any Local Government Register of electors, or 
for being an elector of any Local Authority, 
provided that a husband and wife shall not 
both be qualified in respect of the same 
property.” 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Clause be read a second time.” 


Mr. STOREY said, he was thankful 
that the Rules of the House had pre- 
vented the passing of the clause in such 
a form that it would suddenly, without 
any desire of their own, have placed on 
the Register multitudes of persous who 
had had no opportunity of expressing an 
opinion on the subject. He was himself 
in favour of women’s suffrage, but before 
the Municipalities had women electors 
generally placed on the Registers he 
thought that the Municipal Authorities 
should be consulted. If this were a 
clause to give the franchise in counties 
to all women and all men, or to all 
married women and all married men, he 
should be for it, but it was not a clause 
enfranchising all married women, but a 
clause enfrauchising propertied women. 
It amounted to the creation of a property 
qualification, and of a new scheme for the 
manufacture of faggot votes. He must 
express his surprise that a Government 
which had declared that it was going to 
put an end to plural voting was now 
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going to give a plural vote to certain 
households. Still more must he express 
his surprise that a Government and 
a Party which at Newcastle and else- 
where had claimed that the vote 
ought to belong to the men and the 
women and not to the property, and 
had denounced those bigoted Tories 
opposite for proclaiming that property 
ought to be represented, should have 
made such a proposal. The clause 
permitted only the  enfranchisement 
of a certain class of married women. 
Let them make no distinction. Let them 
take inall. The clause aimed at the en- 
franchisement of only well-to-do married 
women. Under the Bill the squire and 
his wife would each have a vote, but the 
village schoolmaster and his wife would | 
have only one vote between them, and | 
the same invidious distinction would be 
drawn in other eases. The village manu- | 
facturer and his wife could have votes, 
but not so the worker in the factory and 
his wife! In the present condition of 
the lodger franchise, how could they who 
objected to it vote for a proposal of this 
kind ? Under the lodger franchise the 
rich man could get a vote, but the poor 
man could not. On that (the Govern- 
ment) side of the House they had over | 
and over again described such legislation 
as class legislation ; and yet this proposal | 
had come from a Liberal Government. 
He was prepared to vote to give the | 
franchise to every married man and 
woman for local government purposes ; | 
but he was not prepared to single out the 
rich classes and say that the wives of 
those people who were rich should have | 
votes while others should not. When the | 
time came he would divide upon the | 
clause. He would, then, move the 
omission of the words— 

“ Provided that a husband and wife shall not 
both be qualified in respect of the same pro- 
perty,” 
so that the wife of the working man | 
might be enfranchised equally with the 
wife of the man in a better position in 
life. If the clause were adopted in its 
present form it would lead to enormous 
political activity and increase the cost of 
registration. They would have we 
people in towns—some of them—having 
two votes, while the working man would 
not have more than one, because he 
would not have offices the same as the 
others. Having established the principle 
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in the districts, how could they resist it 
in the towns? ‘The result would be that 
all married men and married women would 
have votes, and then they would have 
claims from the single men and women, 
until, in the end, every man and woman 
would have votes. He did not object to 
that. He objected to proceeding to it in 
the unfair fashion now proposed. He 
wished the Government to understand 
that he would move an Amendment at a 
later stage, in order that, if this were to 
be done, it should be done as fairly as 
possible. 

Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min) said, the action of the hon. Member 
was directed against women, and women 
only. If father and son were qualified, 
each would havea vote; and if father and 
daughter had separate qualifications, each 
would have votes; but because a man 
married, the woman lost the vote which 
It was 
against this principle of sex, and distine- 
tion of that character, that he (Mr. 
Courtney) contended. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 


| said, he certainly intended to support his 


hon. Friend behind him (Mr. Storey). 
He was opposed to any woman of any 
sort or kind having a vote. He was one 
of the advocates of the domestic angel 
doctrine in regard to women. It would 
be destructive of all the charms of 
domesticity if women were given votes ; 
but here they were asking that votes 
should be given to rich women and not 
to poor women. [Cries of “No!” and 
“Yes!”] His right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Courtney) said “No.” Lis right hon. 
Friend was most insidious; he was, in 
fact, as insidious as a woman. They 


might do this, but he (Mr. Labouchere) 


objected. He was in favour of all men 
having votes, but not of women; but, 
even so, he thought that they should 


}make it clear how monstrous was the 


proposal which drew a distinction be- 
tween rich and poor women on the basis 
of a property qualification 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: There 1s no 
property qualification. The clause is not 
dependent on that; it is a purely occupa- 
tion vote. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, very well: 
but in cases where there were two 
houses a man could easily get a vote for 
his wife by putting one of them in her 
name. They, therefore, opened the 
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possibility of creating faggot votes and 
doing injustice to the poor man. He 
had to decide between two things. He 
was going to oppose the clause. He 
would have the greatest pleasure in 
dividing if he thought he could get a 
majority to support him against the 
clause. He had not to deal with the 
question whether women should have 
votes, but whether rich women were to 
have them and poor women not to have 
them, and he was obliged to agree with 
his hon. Friend that in such 
women ought to be treated equally. 


Mx. W. M‘LAREN (Cheshire, Crewe) | 


said, the insertion of the words “ for the | 


purposes of this Act” constituted an 
unfortunate deviation from the under- 
standing arrived at when this subject 
was previously discussed. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order! I think 


I ruled on that question before. 


*Mr. W. M‘LAREN said, he was not | 


going to discuss that question. The 
President of the Local Government 
Board undertook that he would have, as 
far as possible, the right of married 
women to vote at all local government 
elections made secure, even if it were 
necessary to re-commit the Bill for that 
purpose. He (Mr. M‘Laren) would sup- 
port the clause as far as it went, but 
would expect the complete pledge of the 
Government to be carried out, and would 
reserve to himself such power as he 
might have to secure the extension of the 
clause. 

Sir C. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest of 
Dean), said, he thought his hon. Friends 
were confusing the Parliamentary fran- 
chise with the burgess franchise. They 
had to draw a broad distinction between 
the two. 

GeneRAL GOLDSWORTHY (Ham- 
mersmith) said, he agreed with the 
Member for Northampton, and if men 
and women had votes it might not be 
conducive to domestic harmony. He had 
to propose—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, as the clause 
was intended to confer on women the 
right of being elected as well as being 
electors, he would move— 


In line 3, to insert the words “or for being 
elected as a member of any Local Authority.” 


Mr. Labouchere 
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Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sir J. RIGBY said, that as regarded 
| Local Authorities within this Act, it had 
already been provided that married 
women might be elected. As regarded 
those outside the Act, the Chairman had 
ruled that the Committee had no business 
to make any amendment at all. There- 
fore, the words proposed to be introduced 
by his right hon. Friend were unneces- 
sary. 





a case | 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. STOREY moved to leave out—. 
“ Provided that a husband and wife shall not 
both be qualified in respect of the same pro- 
perty.” 
He said, the effect of the clause as it 
stood was that it would be possible and 
comparatively easy for well-to-do men, 
/in county districts and in towns, for 
Guardian purposes, to get themselves and 
their wives put upon the Register, and 
| thus to get two votes; but if the man 
| were a poor man—say a workman living 
in a village, an agricultural labourer 
living in a cottage, or a schoolmaster 
‘living in a cottage—these, not having 
| outside property, would not be able to 
have two votes, because of the limitation in- 
troduced by the Government,which he now 
| proposed to remove. He maintained that, 
| if married women were to have the fran- 
_chise, all married women ought to have 
it, rich and poor alike. 


Amendment proposed, 

In line 3, after the word “authority.” to 
leave out to the end of the Clause.—(Wr. 
Storey.) 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Sir M. HICKS-BEACH said, that 
as the clause stood no two persons could 
be qualified in respect of the same pro- 
perty ; but the effect ot the Amendment 
would be that, whereas no two other 
persons could be qualified in respect of 
the same property, a husband and wife 
might be. 


Question put. 
The Committee divided :—Ayes 127 ; 
Noes 31.—( Division List, No. 413.) 


GrnERAL GOLDSWORTHY (Ham- 
mersmith) said, the hon. Member for 
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Northampton had spoken of the necessity 
for maintaining domestic harmony. He 
was of the same opinion, and therefore 
wished to move an Amendment to the 
effect that, where a married woman was 
entitled to a vote, the husband should 
record the vote in her behalf. 


Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
The Amendment raised is so novel and 
unconstitutional in its character that, in 
accordance with the Rule, I must decline to 
put it. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 


added to the Bill. 


New Clause (Supplemental as 
elections, polls, and tenure of office). 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER moved, after 
Clause 34, to insert the following 
Clause :— 


(Supplemental as to elections, polls, and tenure 
of office.) 

“(1) The election of a Parish Councillor 
shall be at a parish meeting, or at a poll con- 
sequent thereon. 

(2) Rules framed under this Act by the 
Local Government Board in relation to elections 
shall have effect as if enacted in this Act, and 
shall provide, amongst other things— 

(i.) for every candidate being nominated in 
writing by two parochial electors as pro- 
poser and seconder ; 

(ii.) for preventing an elector at an elec- 
tion for a Union or for a district not a 
borough from subscribing a nomination 
paper or voting in more than one parish 
or other area in the Union or district ; 

(iii.) for fixing the day of the poll and the 
hours during which the poll is to be 
kept open, so, however, that the poll 
shall always be open between the hours 
of 6 and 8 in the evening ; 

(iv.) for the polls at elections held at the 
same date and in the same area being 
taken together, except where this is im- 
practicable ; 

(v.) for the appointment of Returning 
Officers for the elections. 

(3) At every election regulated by Rules 
framed under this Act the poll shall be taken 
by ballot, and ‘ The Ballot Act, 1872,’ and ‘The 
Municipal Elections (Corrupt and Illegal Prac- 
tices) Act, 1884,’ and Part LV. of ‘ The Munici- 
pal Corporations Act, 1882,’ as amended by the 
last-mentioned Act (including the penal pro- 
visions of those Acts), shall, subject to adapta- 
tions made. by such Rules, apply in like manner 
as in the case of a municipal election ; but Sec- 
tion 6 of ‘The Baliot Act, 1872,’ shall apply in 
the case of such elections, and the Returning 
Officer may, in addition to using the schools 
and public rooms therein referred to free of 
charge for taking the poll, use the same, free of 
charge, for hearing objections to nomination 
papers and for counting votes. 
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(4) This section shall, subject to any adapta- 
tions made by the said Rules, apply in the case 
of every poll consequent on a parish meeting, 
as if it were a poll for the election of Parish 
Councillors. 


(5) The provisions of ‘The Municipal Cor- 
porations Act, 1882,’ and the enactments 
amending the same, with respect to the 
expenses of elections of Councillors of a 
borough, and to the acceptance of office, 
resignation, re-eligibility of holders of office, 
and the filling of casual vacancies, shall, subject 
to the adaptations made by the said Rules, 
apply in the case of Guardians and of District 
Councillors of a county district not a borough, 
and of members of the Local Board of Wool- 
wich, and of a Vestry under the Metro- 
polis Management Acts, 1855 to 1890, and 
any Act amending the same. Provided 
that— 


(a) The provisions as to resignation shall 
not apply to Guardians, and District 
Councillors of arural district shall be in 
the same position with respect to resig- 
nation as members of a Board of Guar- 
dians ; and 


(b) nothing in the enactments applied by 
this section shall authorise or require a 
Returning Officer to hold an election to 
fill a casual vacancy which occurs witbin 
six months before the ordinary annual 
day of retirement from the office in 
which the vacancy occurs, and the 
vacancy shall be filled at the next 
ordinary election ; and 


(c) The Rules may provide for the inci- 
dence of the charge for the expenses of 
the elections of Guardians being the 
same as heretofore. 

(6) If any difficulty arises as respects the 
election of any individual Councillor or 
Guardian, and there is no provision for holding 
another election, the County Council may order 
a new election to be held, and give such 
directions as may be necessary for the purpose 
of holding the election. 


(7) Any ballot boxes, fittings, and compart- 
ments provided by or belonging to any Public 
Authority for any election (whether Parlia- 
mentary, County Council, Municipal, School 
Board, or other) shall, on request, and if not 
required for immediate use by the said 
authority, be lent to the Returning Officer for 
an election under this Act, upon such condi- 
tions, and either free of charge or, except in the 
prescribed cases, for such reasonable charge as 
may be prescribed. 

(8) The expenses‘ of any election under this 
Act shall not exceed the scale fixed by the 
County Council, or if the County Council 
make default, by the Local Government 
Board.” 


Clause brought up, and read the first 
and second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be added to the 
Bill.” 


2.7 
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Mr. H. HOBHOUSE said, he pro- 
posed to move, in line 1, after “ parish 
meeting,” the insertion of the words— 


“ To be held on the 25th day of March in each 
year.” 


The point he wished to put to the right 
hon. Gentleman was this: There was 
nowhere, so far as he could remember, 
any definite date for these parish meet- 
ings upon which all other proceedings 
were to follow, and he did not know that 
the Local Government Board were going 
to fix the parish meetings under their 
Rules, though they were going to fix the 
poll, which was a very different thing. 
He thought they should have some 
definite annual date when the parish 
would know there was to be a parish 
meeting. The first meeting would be of 
great importance because, supposing 
there was no election, they would at that 
meeting elect the Council for the whole 
year, and after that the ordinary elector 
would have nothing more to do with 
parish business for the rest of the year ; 
at least, that was his view, and it would 
be of great practical advantage to have 
something corresponding to the present 
Lady Day Vestries. If they had a 
definite date, that all the electors might 
know when the parish meeting was to 
be held, it would lead to larger numbers 
attending the meeting. If the Govern- 
ment relied on the notice to be given he 
did not think they realised the practice 
of those who lived in the country. 
Country people did not go in much for 
reading, and might never go near the 
place where the notices were fixed ; but 
a fixed date remained in their minds, and 
they were likely to attend when the date 
came round. As he was sure the Go- 
vernment were as anxious as he was 
that as many of these electors as possible 
should attend these annual meetings in 
the Spring, he was anxious, as a practi- 
cal man, to do something to afford them 
every facility to attend. He did not 
wish to insist upon having these words 
inserted here, but somewhere on the face 
of the Bill, whether here, in the First 
Schedule, or some other place, there 
ought to be some definite date fixed for 
the holding of the parish meeting. 


Amendment proposed, 

In line 1, after the word “ meeting,” to in- 
sert the words “to be held on the 25th day of 
March in each year.” —( Mr. H. Hobhouse.) 
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Question proposed, “‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he did not 
think it would be desirable to insert the 
date mentioned by the hon. Member in 
either the Bill or the Schedule. The 
Government thought it best to leave this 
question, with others, in the hands of the 
parish meetings. However, the amended 
Schedule would be issued to-morrow, 
and the hon. Member would then see 
how the point he had in view was 
affected by it. He would suggest, there- 
fore, that discussion on the matter should 
be deferred until Monday. 

CommanpER BETHELL said, he 
would point out that Clause 3 seemed to 
indicate by Sub-section (4) the particu- 
lar day for the first meeting of the Parish 
Council, and that being so, the parish 
meeting must be within a few days of 
that date. He thought his hon. Friend 
had overlooked that clause. 

Mr. H. HOBHOUSE said, he would 
reserve the question until he saw the 
Schedule. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
CommanpeErR BETHELL said, he was 


most anxious, if he possibly could, to 
get a small Amendment accepted on this 
last part of the Bill with reference to 
the Returning Officer, who. would be 
appointed for the purposes of these elec- 
tions. He proposed, as a new sub- 
section, after Sub-section 1, to insert— 
“Tn rural districts the Returning Officer shall 
be appointed by the Parish Council, and where 
there is no Parish Council, by the parish meet- 
ing.” 
In the withdrawn clause (35) the right 
hon. Gentleman had arranged that the 
Parish Council should appoint the Re- 
turning Officer, but under the reformed 
clause the right hon, Gentleman proposed 
to reserve the appointment of the Return- 
ing Officer to the Local Government 
Board. His (Commander Bethell’s) ob- 
ject was to secure that the appointment 
of the Returning Officer should be made 
by the Parish Council, and his reason 
was, that for two of the series of elections 
the Returning Officer would naturally be 
appointed by the Council, and in the 
third election, the triennial election, the 
authorities with whom they were dealing 
were precisely the same ; in either case it 
was the parish, whether it was for the 
election of Parish Council or District 
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Council, and tis. Parish Authority might 
well be left to appoint the Returning | 
Officer. That would cause no incon- | 
venience to anyone; the counting of | 
the votes for the District Council would 
take place in the parish in the same way 
as counting the votes for the Parish 
Council, and the advantage would be 
that the Parish Council would appoint 
one man, probably the schoolmaster, 
who would do the work so much more 
cheaply. That was the immediate ad- 
vantage, but there was a prospective 
advantage that animated him. He looked 
forward, at no great distant date, to a 
time when all electors throughout the 
country would be able to vote in their 
own villages without having to tramp 
many miles, as was frequently the case 
at present. He did not want to compli- 
cate but to simplify and cheapen the 
elections by Parish Councils. He was 
inclined to think there could be no objec- 
tion to the Amendment he suggested to 
the right hon. Gentleman, and he thought 
there would be advantages both in the 
way of economy and simplification of 
elections, as well as the prospective ad- 
vantages to which he had referred ; 
therefore, he hoped the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would see his way to accept the 
Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

After line 2, as a new sub-section, to insert,— 
“In rural districts the Returning Officer shall 
be appointed by the Parish Council, or, where 
there is no Parish Council, by the parish 
meeting.” —(Commander Bethell.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the Com- 
mittee had enforced on the Local Govern- 
ment Board the framing of these Rules. 
The Local Government Board did not ask 
for it, and did not want it ; and now he 
thought it was too late to complain and 
to say that the Local Government Board, 
having made the Rules, were not to have 
them in their own control. The appoint- 
mentof Returning Officers was practically | 
fixed by the existing law. They had | 
all been anxious to secure economy in the 
Bill, but at the request of many hon. | 
Members, notably the hon. Baronet 
opposite, he had felt it his duty to insert | 
clauses for compensation if any existing | 
officer was interfered with, and, therefore, | 
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ment were carried there must be heavy 
compensation paid by someone. The 
Committee having given the Local 
Government Board this power, they could 
not discharge it properly without Rules, 
one of which provided for the appoint- 
ment of Returning Officers. The clerk 
to the Guardians was now, under their 
regulations, the Returning Officer for all 
rural districts and all Boards of Guardians, 
and if they interfered with them complaints 
would be made, because, as these gentle- 
men said, a large portion of their income 
was derived from this source. Whether 
that was right or wrong he was not dis- 
posed to change this system and com- 
pensate these gentlemen, therefore he 
could not accept the Amendment. 

Commanper BETHELL asked if the 
Returning Officers under this Act, officers 
of the District Council, would have to be 
compensated ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Certainly. 

CommanvberR BETHELL said, he knew 
it was part of their duty. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: It is part of 
their income, and they would complain. 

Mr. FULLER (Wilts, Westbury) 
said, there was no doubt that one of the 
most serious causes of complaint in all 
elections was the fees paid to Returning 
Officers. The fees paid to these gentle- 
men were paid under an Act of Parlia- 
ment, and they were extremely heavy, so 
heavy that he was quite certain that ina 
large proportion of the parishes in rural 
counties they would not be able to have 
any election at all if the fees stood at 
anything like the rate fixed by Act of 
Parliament. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Allow me to 
interrupt the hon. Member. There is a 
clause that proposes the fees shall be 
fixed by the County Council, and charges 
will not be allowed outside the scales 
fixed by the County Council. 

Mr. FULLER said, he was alive to 
that, and on that account he was anxious 
they should know beforehand what the 
maximum seale was to be, because it 
would be absolutely impossible for the 
County Council to fix a seale within the 


reach of poor parishes to have any elec- 


tions at all. They knew that a large 
number of parishes formed polling 
stations throughout the county divisions, 
and in Wiltshire the County Council 
elections cost the ratepayers an average 


under these circumstances, if the Amend- | of £25 for each polling station, and that 
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was not so large an average as in Oxford- 
shire, Gloucestershire, and some other 
counties. The Returning Officers here 
would -have to do precisely the same 
functions 

THe CHAIRMAN : Order, order! 
I must point out that we cannot have a 
discussion as to that; the Amendment 
only goes to the appointment of the Re- 
turning Officer. 

Mr. FULLER said, he would confine 
his remarks to that particular point. He 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
see his way to let theappointment of Re- 
turning Officers be by the parish meeting 
or the Parish Council themselves. He 
was quite confident there were many men 
who would be prepared to carry out the 
Rules laid down by the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and to perform the duties of 
the Returning Officer without any pay- 
ment at all. In the County of Wiltshire 
more than half the parishes were under 
£2,000 rateable value and could not raise 
more than £6 or £8 under a 1d. rate, and 
the result would be that an election of 
Guardians or District Councils would 
require a 3d. rate to pay for the expense, 
and that, he said was a very serious 
matter. What they wanted to know was, 
what would be the maximum fee as they 
might take it that would be the general 
sum charged ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I must point out 
that the hon. Member is not dealing with 
the Amendment. 

Mr. H. HOBHOUSE said, that under 
the present regulations of the Local Go- 
vernment Board the clerks to the Guar- 
dians were the Returning Officers, and he 
wished to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
if he considered that under this Act, if 
any change was made in that respect, they 
would have a claim for compensa- 
tion against the Local Authorities ? 
Claims for compensation were rather 
serious things, and he must say 
he thought it was carrying it to a 
great extent if the fact that this officer 
was entitled, under the Local Govern- 
ment Board Regulations, to conduct 
certain elections, ke should have a claim 
to compensation on the Local Authority 
if any change were made as to the officer 
who conducted the elections. He thought 
that was rather a serious extension of the 
principle of compensation. The right 
hon. Gentleman had pointed out that the 
scale of fees would be fixed not by the 
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Local Government Board, but by a Local 
Authority, and he would ask him, suppose 
that scale was lower than the pre- 
sent scale, did the right hon. Gentle- 
man consider that the clerk to 
the Guardians or to the District 
Council, who would lose a_ large 
portion of his income, would then have 
a claim for compensation against the 
Local Authority ? If so, it would be 
impossible for the County Council to lay 
down any scale that would be lower than 
those contained in the present Regula- 
tions, and, therefore, this leaving the fix- 
ing of the scale in the hands of Local 
Authorities would be illusory. He 
wished to ask one other question. Did 
he understand that where elections would 
be conducted together—Parish and Dis- 
trict Council elections—the clerk to the 
District Council was to be the Returning 
Officer ? If that were so they would be 
extending the claim of the clerks to the 
District Council for compensation under 
this Act. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, what he 
had to say was this: The Local Govern- 
ment Board did not want this duty im- 
posed upon them, but the House of 
Commons had imposed upon the Local 
Government Board the undertaking of 
these duties. Hon. Members asked 
what were the duties they we going to 
undertake. How could he answer that ? 
Either they must trust the Local Govern- 
ment Board or they must not. He knew 
which would be the most economical 
course so far as the ratepayers were 
concerned. So far as related to com- 
pensation this was the law as laid down 
in the Local Government Act of 1888 :— 

“ Every existing officer who by virtue of this 
Act, or anything done in pursuance of or in 
consequence of this Act, suffers any direct 
pecuniary loss by abolition of office or by dimi- 
nution or loss of fees or salary shall be entitled 
to have conipensation paid to him for such 
pecuniary loss by such authority and out of 
such fund as the Local Government Board may 
direct, regard being had to the conditions on 
which his appointment was made, to the nature 
of his office or employment, to the duration of 
his service, to any additional emoluments which 
he acquires by virtue of this Act, or of anything 
done in pursuance of or in consequence of this 
Act, and to the emoluments which he might 
have acquired if he had not refused to accept 
any office offered by any Council or other body 
acting under this Act, and to all the other cireum- 
stances of the case, and the compensation shall 
not exceed the amount which under the Acts 
and rules relating to Her Majesty’s Civil Service 
is paid to a person on abolition of office.” 
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He (Mr. Fowler) had adopted that clause, 
and he read it out to the Committee before 
it was put in the Bill. He repeated that 
he could not say what the Rules of the 
Local Government Board would be, but 
it would be their bounden duty so far as 
possible to protect the Local Authorities 
in the matter of claims to compensation 
in these respects. So far as the Parish 
Councils were concerned, when the 
Rules were made they would be laid 
on the Table of the House, and 
Parliament would have an _ oppor- 
tunity of passing an opinion upon 
them. The Amendment of the hon. 
Member opposite would not touch this 
question of cost at all. He did not 
want to undertake this duty, but as 
the House had decided it should be 
placed on the Local Government Board, 
that body would endeavour to secure that 
the work should be well done and cheaply 
done. 

CommManvDER BETHELL contended 
that under the proposal of the Govern- 
ment, Returning Officers would be sent 
down by the Local Government Board at 
great cost todo the work which could 
have been done by gentlemen in the 
locality for a very trifling sum, and the 
result would mean almost ruin in the 
sase of some of these small authorities. 
He believed the country would rise up in 
alarm when they read the right hon. 
Gentleman’s speech. He would not 
trouble the Committee to divide, but he 
would prefer his Amendment to be 
negatived rather than withdraw it. 

Mr. EVERETT (Suffolk, Wood- 
bridge) said, surely these Returning 
Officers could not claim the right to be 
the Returning Officers to the new Parish 
Councils. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: 
not. 

Mr. EVERETT hoped that the sug- 
gestion of the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man opposite would be adopted—namely, 
that in parishes where trustworthy 
individuals undertook to discharge these 
duties gratuitously no hindrance would 
be put in the way of such an arrange- 
ment. 


Certainly 


Question put, and negatived. 

Srr M. HICKS-BEACH said, he 
wished to move the omission of para- 
graph 2 of the second sub-section with 
the view of calling the right hon. Gen- 
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tleman’s attention to what appeared to 
him a rather important matter of drafting. 
There was nothing in the Bill, so far as 
it had been yet passed, prohibiting per- 
sons from nominating or voting in more 
than one parish for the election of Guar- 
dians of the Union. In proposing that per- 
sons should be prohibited from doing so of 
course the right hon. Gentleman was 
following the precedent of the Municipal 
Corporations Act, and the County Council 
Act of 1888. But he did alter the law 
as it now stood with respect to the 
election of Guardians in that regard ; 
therefore, if he proposed to do so, the 
right hon. Gentleman ought to enact that 
provision in a clause of the Bill rather 
than by a paragraph of this kind simply 
authorising the Local Government Board 
to make regulations to prevent it. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
paragraph 2 of Sub-section (2).—(Sir 


M. Hickhs-Beach.) 


Question proposed, “ That paragraph 
2 stand part of the New Clause.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER was much 
obliged to the right hon. Gentleman for 
calling attention to this point. He would 
suggest that the provision should be 
inserted here now, and then if the legal 
authorities thought it betier to put itin a 
subsequent clause he would have it done. 

Sir M. HICKS-BEACH said, on 
this understanding he would withdraw 
the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On Motion of Mr. H. H. Fow er, the 
following Amendment was agreed to :— 

After the word “ fixing,” in line 12, to insert 
the words “ or enabling the County Council to 
fix.” 

Mr. H. HOBHOUSE moved, after 
“election,” in line 18, to insert the 
words “of Guardians or District Coun- 
cillors.” The effect of the Amendment 
would be to limit the sub-section to the 
election of Guardians aud District Coun- 
cillors only. Was it necessary to apply 
to the elections of Parish Councillors all 
the various Statutes mentioned in Sec- 
tion 3? He could not believe that under 
the wording of this sub-section it would 
be possible for the Local Government 
Board to over-rule and exclude the whole 
of these Statutes which were applied to 
elections. These Statutes contained 
elaborate provisions for Election Peti- 
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tions, sending down barristers and other 
machinery involving the expenditure of 
a good deal of money and entirely in- 
applicable to such elections as those of 
Parish Councils, especially in the case 
of very small parishes. It was true these 
provisions applied to School Boards, but 
they represented larger areas and were 
more important. He begged to move the 
Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In line 18, after the word “election,” to 
insert the words “or Guardians or District 
Councillors.” —( Wr. If, Hobhouse.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted in the proposed New 
Clause.” 


Sir J. RIGBY observed that with 
reference to School Board elections the 
matter was originally left to the Educa- 
tion Department, but in the year 1884, 
after 14 years’ experience, the plan the 
Government were now proposing for 
Parish Councils was applied to School 
Boards. It was quite true the School 
Boards included most important bodies, 
but the Parish Councils would include 
most important bodies. There weresmall 
Parish Councils, and there would would 
be very large and very important parishes 
which would have their Parish Councils, 
many of them quite comparable to cases 
in respect to which the Municipal Elec- 
tions Act of 1884 and the Corporation 
Act were originally intended to apply. 
He did not think the hon. Gentleman 
quite appreciated the extent of the juris- 
diction that would be given under this 
section to the Local Government Board 
by way of adaptation. He was inclined 
to be of opinion that if in the case of 
small parishes they were to give the 
“go-by” to many of the provisions to 
which the hon. Member had referred, 
They would be acting altogether within 
their powers. The Rules when made 
would have the force of an Act of Parlia- 
ment. Though, of course, the Local Go- 
vernment Board would be under very 
serious responsibility in the exercise of 
jurisdiction, and though, of course, they 
would be wholly responsible to this 
House in respect of what they did under 
this clause, they were not tied down in 
any way if they considered that the Acts 
referred to could be altered or modified. 
If it were considered advisable even to 
leave important parts out of them by 
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reason of their want of adaptability to 
the case of the smaller Councils he 
could see no reason why it should not be 
done. He looked upon this as one of the 
most elastic sections as it stood, and he 
did not think it necessary to introduce 
the words which the hou. Geutleman 
now proposed. But while now accepting 
the Amendment, he would say that the 
matter should be most carefully con- 
sidered, and if it was found necessary at 
all to move in the direction of the 
Amendment, or in any other way to 
introduce greater elasticity into the 
clause, it should be done. The matter 
should receive the best consideration of 
the Government, and, if necessary, they 
would bring up some Amendment to deal 
with the point on the Report stage. 

Mr. DODD thought that difficulty 
must arise in the working of these pro- 
visions with regard to Parish Councils 
if they were taken from the Act of 1884. 
By that Act a Petition would require to 
be presented in every case where the 
election of a Parish Councillor was 
disputed. The provisions were exceed- 
ingly elaborate, requiring a Commissioner 
to be sent down who must be a barrister of 
15 years’ standing, whilst the Director of 
Public Prosecutions had to cause some 
other barrister to attend the inquiry. 
All this elaborate procedure seemed in- 
tensely ridiculous when dealing with 
the question whether a man was elected 
to a Parish Council or not. It was diffi- 
cult to see .how the words “ adaptation” 
could be sufficiently elastic to destroy the 
whole procedure enacted by Act of Parlia- 
ment, and he would ask the Solicitor 
General to consider very carefully before 
the Report stage what could be done iv 
this matter. 

Sm M. HICKS-BEACH suggested 
that perhaps the word “ alteration ” might 
be better than “ adaptation.” There was 
another point he desired to mention. Of 
course, fixed hours were laid down for 
taking the poll by the Ballot Act. That 
was precisely what they did not want, but 
what they did want in such cases were 
shortened hours. He hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would consider this question. 

Sir J. RIGBY said, the whole ques- 
tion should be very carefully considered, 
and the Government would be very 
happy to receive suggestions from either 
side of the House with a view to deciding 
how best the object aimed at could 
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be carried out. He would bear in mind 
the suggestion as to adding “ alteration ” 
in place of “adaptation.” The point 
just mentioned by the hon, and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Dodd) would receive 
every consideration. With reference to 
the hours of polling, when framing their 
Rules it would be the duty of the Local 
Government Board to take notice of the 
provisions of this Act in regulating the 
hours of polling and adapt their Rules 
accordingly. He would promise that all 
the points which had been raised should 
receive careful consideration. 


Mr. H. HOBHOUSE asked leave to 
withdraw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On Motion of Mr. H. H. Fow er, the 
following Amendment was agreed to :— 
In line 49, to leave out the word “ annual.” 


Mr. FULLER moved— 

In Sub-section (c), line 53, leave out the 

words “ being the same as heretofore,” and in- 
sert the words “and District Councillors, being 
general expenses and not special expenses, as 
mentioned in Section 230 of the Public Health 
Act, 1875.” 
As he understood the matter, the expenses 
of elections of Guardians and District 
Councillors would be borne by the 
parishes where these contested elections 
took place. ‘This seemed to him entirely 
contrary to what had been usual in other 
cases. They found in the County Council 
contested elections that the expenses were 
paid for out of the county rates ; in the 
municipal borough contested elections 
out of the borough funds, and, therefore, 
he asked that in these cases of the 
election of District Councillors the ex- 
penses should be paid out of the district, 
and not the parish, rate. 


Amendment proposed, 


In line 53, to leave out the words “ being the 
same as heretofore,”’ and insert the words “ and 
District Councillors, being general expenses and 
not special expenses,as mentioned in Section 
230 of the Public Health Act, 1875."—CW. 
Fuller.) 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
proposed New Clause.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he could 
not accept the Amendment. There was 
no burden put on any parish by this 
clause to which it was not liable at the 
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present time. It would be a very serious 
question indeed to alter the law in respect 
of all the urban districts. The law was 
this : The general expenses of the election 
of Guardians, where there was no contest, 
were borne by the common fund; but 
where there was any contest in any 
specific parish, that parish had always 
borne the cost of the contested election, 
and the Government were not prepared 
to make any alteration. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Tue CHAIRMAN said, the Amend- 
ment of the Member for Tunbridge 
Wells (Mr. Griffith-Boscawen) was out 
of Order. 

Mr. FULLER was 
move an Amendment in 
when 

Str R. TEMPLE said, he had an 
Amendment before this. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : 
Member give way ? 

Mr. FULLER was afraid that he could 
not give way to the hon. Member. 

CommanveR BETHELL : On a point 
of Order, Sir 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The point of 
Order is perfectly clear. 

Commanver BETHELL: But this 
is a new point of Order. I want to sub- 
mit respectfully to you that the Amend- 
ment of my hon. Friend the Member for 
Kingston comes before the Amendment 
just moved by the hon. Member opposite. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman has failed to see that 
as no notice was given by the Mem- 
ber for Kingston of this Amendment 
unless the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Fuller) 
gives way he is in possession. 

CommanvpgR BETHELL: There has 
been no opportunity of giving notice. 

Mr. FULLER moved to add, after 
Sub-section (8), line 69, the following 
proviso :— 

“Provided always, that in the case of any 
contested election, the expenses chargeable to 
the poor rate of any rural village, shall not 
exceed £3 for parishes having less than 100 
parochial electors entitled to vote at such elec- 
tions, and an additional £1 for every additional 
100 electors.” 

Under the arrangement in the Bill, the 
County Council would have to fix the 
scale of charges in District Council 
elections. The County Council had 
already fixed the scale of charges in 
School Board elections, and in his county 


proceeding to 
line 69, 
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these charges were extremely heavy. 
He therefore desired to have a maximum 
scale inserted in the Bill beyond which 
the County Councils could not go in the 
ease of District Council elections. In 
his county a contested School Board 
election cost from £20 to £25. Every 
polling station had a certain expenditure 
under the Rules and Regulations adopted 
by the County Council for elections in 
the electoral divisions of the county, and 
as the same duties and functions would 
have to be discharged at the polling 
stations at District Council elections, the 
same fees and expenses would be charged 
if a maximum scale such as he proposed 
were not put in the Bill. 


Amendment proposed, 

In Sub-section (c.), to add, —“ Provided 
always, that in the case of contested elections, 
the expenses chargeable on the poor rate, shall 
not exceed £3 for parishes having less than 
100 electors entitled to vote at such contested 
election, and an additional £1 for every 
additional 100 electors.”—(Mr. Fuller.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there added in the proposed New 
Clause.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the Com- 
mittee had already determined that this 
scale of fees should be fixed by the 
County Council. His hon. Friend seemed 
to think that the County Councils would 
fix, in the case of small local elections, 
the same scale of fees which they fixed 
in the large elections of County Coun- 
cillors, but he could not believe that the 
County Councils would be so silly as to 
do anything of that sort. He had full 
confidence that they would fix a reason- 
able and moderate scale. He believed a 
moderate scale of fees for elections of 
Guardians had been already fixed under 
the Poor Law and the Regulations of the 
Local Government Board, and he did not 
know that any complaints had been 
made as to the cost of these elections. 
The Committee had determined to trust 
the County Councils with the fixing of 
the scale, and he was sure that the 
Conncils would carry out the intention 
of the Legislature, which was that the 
seale should be reasonable and moderate. 


Mr. WARNER (Somerset, N.) said, 
that in Somersetshire the County Council 
paid presiding officers three guineas for 
County Council elections, while the same 
duties were performed in Bristol for 
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one guinea, and in London, he believed 
for 12s. 6d. 


Mr. H. HOBHOUSE asked whether, 
if the County Council considered the 
present scale under the Regulations of 
the Local Government Board too high 
and fixed a lower scale, there would be 
any claim on the part of district officers 
for compensation against the County 
Council ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, if these 
officers were dispossessed altogether and 
other persons appointed to perform their 
duties, there would unquestionably be a 
ease for compensation. If a County 
Council paid three guineas to a presiding 
officer, possibly it involved travelling 
expenses. Every case must be looked at 
on its own merits. He did not believe 
the County Councils would act otherwise 
than in a common-sense manner, and he 
was prepared to leave the matter in their 
hands. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Question, “ That the Clause, as 
amended, be added to the Bill,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER moved, after 
Clause 36, to insert the following 
Clause :— 

(Supplemental provisions as to Overseers.) 

“If, in the case of a rural parish or of any 
urban parish in respect to which the power of 
appointing Overseers has been transferred under 
this Act, notice in the prescribed form of the 
appointment of Overseers is not received by the 
Guardians of the Poor Law Union comprising 
the parish within three weeks after the 15th 
day of April, or after the occurrence of a 
vacancy in the office of Overseer, as the case 
may be, the Guardians shall make the appoint- 
ment or fill the vacancy, and any Overseer ap- 
pointed by the Guardians shall supersede any 
Overseer previously appointed whose appoint- 
ment has not been notified, Any such notice 
shall be admissible as evidence that the appoint- 
ment has been duly made.” 


Clause brought up, read the first and 
second time, and added to the Bill. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER moved, in page 
30, after Clause 50, to insert the following 
Clause :— 

(Saving for elementary schools.) 

“ Nothing in this Act shall affect the trustee- 
ship, management, or control of any elementary 
school for education in the principles of any 
particular Church or denomination.” 

Clause brought up, and read the first 
and second time. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, | 


“That the Clause be added to the! 
Bill.” | 


Mr. HAYES FISHER (Fulham) | 
proposed to amend the new clause, in 
line 3, by adding at end “or of any 
educational charity.” He presumed that 
the President of the Local Government 
Board in putting down this new 
clause— 

“ Nothing in this Act shall affect the trustee- 

ship, mauagement, or control of any elementary 
school for education in the principles of any 
particular Church or denomination,” 
did intend that the new trustees to be 
appointed by the Parish Councils should 
not be substituted for the trustees of 
endowments given for the education of 
children in the principles of any particular 
Church or denomination. But he wenta 
little further in his Amendment. He 
thought the educational charities should 
not at all be under the control of the 
Parish Councils. The Parish Council 
might be an excellent body to perform 
all the ordinary acts of local government, 
but he did not think it was a body well 
suited for educational purposes, which 
were quite distinct from ordinary paro- 
chial purposes. He did not think that 
the County Council of London—though 
he admired their work to a large extent 
—would be a proper body to undertake 
the educational work of London, and it 
was with a view to keeping educational 
matters as distinct and as separate as 
possible from parochial government that 
he moved the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 


In line 3, at end, to add the words “ or of 
any educational charity.” —(Wr. JTayes Fisher.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there added in the proposed New 
Clause.” 


Sir J. RIGBY said, the Government 
did not propose to interfere with endow- 
ments intended for the educational 
purposes of elementary schools. But 
they could not exclude all educational 
charaties from the operation of the Act. 
It would be a very large interference with 
the powers of the parochial that trustees, 
and the Government did not think that 
there was anything in the nature of such 
trusts which should withdraw them alto- 
gether from the provisions of the Bill with 
reference to parochial charities generally. 
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*Mr. GRIFFITH - BOSCAWEN 
(Kent, Tunbridge) said, the real point at 
issue was whether charities which were 
for elementary schools of particular de- 
nominations were or were not excluded 
from this clause ? He had received letters 
from persons interested in this question 
who said that the President of the 
Local Government Board had fairly 
carried out his promise to exclude the 
schools, but that his clause did not include 
the management of endowments for the 
schools. He was not a lawyer, and could 
not decide the point ; butif the Solicitor 
General asserted that where an elementary 
school had an endowment, which, of 
course, was a charity, there would be no 
interference with the control or manage- 
ment of that charity or endowment, he 
would be satisfied. He was obliged to 
his hon. Friend for having moved the 
Amendment, for it was essential that the 
point should be made clear. 


Si M. HICKS -BEACH asked 
whether the Solicitor General would 
consent to the insertion of the words 


“or endowments ” after “ school” ? The 
hon. and learned Gentleman had said 
that the clause as it stood carried that 
intention with it, but it did not express 
it in words. He was disposed to agree 
with his hon. Friend as to the exemption 
of all educational charities, but he thought 
it would not be advisable to press the 
matter further now. 

Sir J. RIGBY said, that under the 
clause as it stood an endowment, if it 
were entirely for educational purposes 
of an elementary school of a particular 
denomination, was excluded ; but in the 
case of an endowment part of which 
was intended for educational purposes, 
and part for some other purposes, the 
latter part would come under the operation 
of the Act. 

Mr. HAYES FISHER said, he would 
not press the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question, “ That the Clause be added 
to the Bill,” put, and agreed to. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER moved— 


In page 32, after Clause 57, to insert the 
following Clause :— 

(Provisions as to Scilly Islands.) 

“This Act shall be deemed to be an 
Act touching local government within the 
meaning of Section 49 of ‘The Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1888,’ and a Provisional Order for 
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the Scilly Islands may, on the application of 
the Council of the Isles of Scilly, be made 
accordingly.” 


Local Government 


Clause brought up, read the first and 
second time, and added to the Bill. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER moved— 

(Provision as to taking over highways.) 

After Clause 64, to insert the following 
Clause :—“ Where before the appointed day the 
highway expenses were charged on a particular 
parish or other area and not on a district, the 
District Council may determine that the high- 
ways in that parish or area shall be placed in pro- 
per repair before the expenses of repairing the 
same become a charge upon the district, and the 
expense incurred by them of placing those 
highways in proper repair shall be a separate 
charge on the parish or area, and any question 
which arises as to whether any such expenses 
are properly a separate charge on the parish 
or area shall be determined by the County 
Council.” 
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Amendment proposed, 


In page 12, after Clause 18, to insert the 
following Clause :— 

(Quorum of parish meetings.) 

“ One-fourth of the parochial electors of a 
rural parish shall be the quorum of the parish 
meeting.” 

Question proposed, “That the Clause 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that ques- 
tion had already been discussed, and 
could be discussed again on the Schedule, 
if necessary—the Schedule which dealt 
with the question of procedure of parish 
meetings. He understood when the 
question was under discussion previously 
that there never had been such a pro- 
vision in the case of Vestries. It seemed 
to him it would be inconvenient to intro- 
duce any Amendment of this kind here. 
The question should be dealt with on 
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Clause brought up, read the first and 
second time, and added to the Bill. 


Mr. STRACHEY (Somerset, S.) 
said, he begged to move the new clause 


the Schedule. 
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Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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on the Paper inthe name of the hon. 
Member for East Wilts. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 11, to leave out Clause 14, and in- 
sert the following Clause :— 

(Certain powers may be delegated to Parish 
Councils by District Councils.) 

“A District Council may delegate to the 
Parish Council all or any of the powers of a 
Local Authority in respect of sewerage and 
drainage under the Public Health Acts.” 


Question proposed, “ That Clause 14 
stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that the 
object of the proposed clause was pro- 
vided for in Clause 14. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. STRACHEY he would 
move the next new clause in the name 
of the hon. Member for East Wilts, 
to provide that one-fourth of the parochial 
electors of a rural parish should be the 
quorum of the parish meeting. It must 
be obvious to the Committee that where 
business of importance has to be done it 
was essential that there should be a fixed 
quorum for meetings. He was not 
particular whether it was one-fourth or 
even a smaller number, but he did think 
that the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board should accept a quorum of 
some kind. 


Mr. H. H. Fowler 


said, 





Sir M. HICKS-BEACH: I con- 
gratulate the hon. Member opposite on 
his anticipation of the absolute want of 
interest which the parishioners will take 
in their own affairs. 

Mr. W. ALLEN (Neweastle-under- 
Lyme) said, he begged to move the 
Amendment standing in the name of the 
hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere). 


Amendment proposed, 
following New Clause :— 
(Chairman of the Parish Council to be a 
Justice.) 

“The Chairman of the Parish Council, when 
aman, shall be a Justice of the Peace for the 
county in which the parish is situated whilst 
he holds such office of Chairman.”—(Mr. W. 
Allen.) 


Clause brought up, and read the first time. 


to add the 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second time.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he hoped 
this clause would not be pressed. 

Mr. J. STUART said, he hoped that 
the right hon. Gentleman in charge of 
the Bill would consider the advisability 
of applying this clause to the Chairman 
of London Vestries. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Mr. TRITTON (Lambeth, Norwood) 
said, he begged to move the new clause 
next in order, which would prevent parish 
meetings being held in public-houses. 
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He could not for an instant believe that } was obliged to the hon. Member opposite 


the Government would refuse to accept 
this clause. He believed they would be 
doing an excellent work, when passing 
this large measure of local government 
reform, if they laid down the principle 
embodied in this Amendment. 


Moved, 
Clause :— 
(No meetings to be held on premises on which 

intoxicating liquor is sold or supplied.) 

“No parish meeting and no meeting of a 
Parish or District Council shall be held in any 
room on or connected with premises licensed 
for the sale by wholesale or retail of any in- 
toxicating liquor, nor in any room on or con- 
nected with premises where any intoxicating 
liquor is sold or is supplied to members of a 
club, society, or association. Provided that 
nothing in this section shall prevent a meeting 
of a Parish or District Council being held in 
any room on or connected with premises on 
which any intoxicating liquor is sold or supplied, 
which is ordinarily let for the purpose of hold- 
ing public meetings or of arbitrations, if such 
room has a separate entrance and no direct 
communication with the premises on which any 
intoxicating liquor is sold or supplied, and if 
there is no other suitable room available.”— 
(Mr. Tritton.) 

Clause brought up, and read the first 
time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second time.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that the 
hon. Member was not in the House when 
he had spoken on this subject last night. 
He had said that he had very strong 
sympathy with the object of the new 
clause, and would like to see it enacted, 
but he had come to the conclusion that 
it would be impossible to do so at present, 
because there were a considerable number 
of parishes in the country where there 
was no room available except in the 
public-house. 

Mr. TRITTON : There is the second 
part of the clause. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: No, we could 
not impose any such restrictions upon 
small parishes. I hope that as time 
passes and parish rooms become general, 
that we shall be able to accept some such 
proposal as this, but at present I am 
afraid it is impossible. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Preston, the other day, gave an 
instance in which a large Board of 
Guardians found it convenient to fix their 
Board-room in licensed premises. I only 
refuse this proposal because I am obliged 
to do so. 

Mr. CAINE said, that this clause 
stood on the Paper in his name, and he 


to insert the following 





(Mr. Tritton) for moving it in his 
absence. If the right hon. Gentleman was 
anxious that this clause should go upon 
the Statute Book, he did not see why the 
right hon. Gentleman should not seize 
the opportunity that presented itself of 
passing it. The excuse that no room 
would be available would not hold water. 
It would be much better to hire a room 
in a farmhouse or a shop than to go toa 
public-house. There was scarcely a 
village in the country where there was not 
a school-room of some sort. He thought 
that after the very sympathetic reception 
the right hon. Gentleman had given to 
the Resolution they ought to take a 
Division upon it. 

Sir M. HICKS-BEACH said, he en- 
tirely differed from the view expressed 
by the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. He hoped Parliament 
would never inflict on Local Bodies such 
absurd restrictions as this. Having en- 
trusted Parish Councils with important 
powers over persons and property in the 
parish, why should they not trust them to 
meet where they liked and to behave them- 
selves when they did meet ? This was 
the most ridiculous proposal ever made 
in the House of Commons. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 
Noes 70.—(Division List, No. 414.) 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The rest of the 
clauses are out of Order. 

Mr. H. HOBHOUSE: Is my clause 
on page 46 of the Amendment Paper out 
out of Order ? 

Ture CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. ATHERLEY - JONES asked 
whether the clause in reference to the 
registration of women was out of 
Order ? 

Sir C. W. DILKE said, that this new 
clause was precisely within the terms of 
the Instruction passed by the House. 

Tne CHAIRMAN : No. 

Mr. ATHERLEY -JONES: For 
what reason, Sir, do you rule the clause 
out of Order? [Cries of “ Order!” ] 

Mr. H. HOBHOUSE said, he desired 
to move a new clause on page 36 of the 
Paper of Amendments as follows :— 
(District Councils may act as delegates of 

County Councils, 51 and 52 Vict. c. 41, s. 28.) 

“ Any District Council may, at the request of 

the County Council, undertake to exercise and 


perform any powers and duties relating to a- 
ministrative business within their district that 
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the County Council may, from time to time. 
and with or without any restrictions or con- 
ditions, think fit to delegate to such District 
Council ; 

“ Provided that the County Council shall not 

under this section delegate any power of rais- 
ing money by rate or loan.” 
This Amendment followed in substance 
the language of Section 58 of the Local 
Government Act. If the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board would prefer other 
language to that of the Amendment, he 
(Mr. Hobhouse) would withdraw the 
clause and move it again on Report. His 
only object was to facilitate the per- 
formance of Public Business, and to enable 
the County Councils to act through the 
District Councils. 


Clause brought up, and read the first 
time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he was 
very much in favour of the clause. The 
Department, however, raised some little 
difficulty, and he should like to have time 
to consider the proposal. Perhaps the 
hon. Member would raise it on Report. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Mr. MARJORIBANKS said, he 


begged to move the adjournment of the 
House. In doing so he wished to say it 
would be convenient to the House for him 
to state that there would be an interval of 
one day between the Committee and 
Report stages of the Bill. That day 
would be utilised for the consideration of 
the Lords Amendments to the Scotch 
Sea Fisheries Bill and for a short discus- 
sion on the Featherstone Report. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That this House do now adjourn.”— 


(Mr. Marjoribanks.) 


Sir M. HICKS-BEACH said, he did 
not know whether any arrangement had 
been made on this subject; but he 
thought one day’s interval was hardly 
sufficient to enable Members to put down 
their Amendments to the Local Govern- 
ment Bill. The Bill when re-printed 
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the Committee was concluded, and it 
would be impossible to place Amend- 
ments on the Paper until the re-printed 
Bill was in the hands of hon. Members, 
One day, therefore, would not suffice. 
Mr. MARJORIBANKS said, he had 
been in communication with the Leader 
of the Opposition and the hon. Member 
for Kent (Mr. Akers-Douglas), and he 
had a letter from the latter saying that 
one day’s interval was all that was 
desired. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that in 
confirmation of that view he might say 
that he had arranged that the Bill as it 
now stood should be printed and circu- 
lated to Members to-morrow morning 
with the exception of the Allotments 
Clause, the Definition Clause, and the 
Schedules, and it would be in the bands of 
hon. Members to-morrow morning. That 
would give two extra days in which to 
put down Amendments. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that one day 


would be a short time. He thought the 


Government Amendments for the Report 
stage should be printed and circulated at 
the earliest possible moment so as to 
limit as faras possible the Amendments 


by private Members. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he thought 
the arrangement he had made would give 
Members ample time to put down Amend- 
ments to that portion of the Bill already 
dealt with in Committee, and he hoped 
that the remaining points—the Allot- 
ments Clause, the Definition Clause, and 
the Schedules—would be disposed of in 
Committee without being raised again on 
Report. 

Mr. ANSTRUTHER inquired whe- 
ther the consideration of the Lords 
Amendments to the Sea Fisheries (Scot- 
land) Bill would be the first Order of 
the Day between the Committee and 
Report stages ? 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS : Yes, Sir. 
Supposing the day were Tuesday, the 
Sea Fisheries (Scotland) Bill would be 
taken as the first Order, and, if not con- 
cluded by 10 o’clock, the consideration of 
the Lords Amendments would be ad- 
journed for the purpose of taking the 
Featherstone Report. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


House adjourned accordingly at 
half after Ten o'clock, 
till Monday next. 





could not be circulated till the day after 
Mr. H. Hobhouse 
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1005 School Attendance 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 8th January 1894. 


MR. SPEAKER’S INDISPOSITION, 
The House being met, the Clerk at the 
Table informed the House of the unavoid- 
able absence of Mr. Speaker, owing to 
the continuance of his indisposition :— 


Whereupon Mr. Mellor, the Chairman 
of Ways and Means, proceeded to the 
Table, and, after Prayers, took the Chair 
as Deputy Speaker, pursuant to the 
Standing Order. 


QUESTIONS. 


THE STRANRAER AND LARNE MAIL 
ROUTE, 

Cartan M‘CALMONT (Antrim, E.): 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether his attention has been called by 
Memorial or otherwise to the constant 
irregularity in the mail service from Great 
Britain to Ireland by Stranraer and 
Larne, especially during the last three 
months of 1893 ; and whether he is aware 
that this constant irregularity is almost 
entirely caused by the late arrival of the 
postal train at Carlisle and the delay 
consequent thereon ; and whether he can 
insist on the postal train being run with 
a greater regard to punctuality ? 

THe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Mortey, Nottingham, E.) : 
Yes, Sir; my attention has been 
repeatedly drawn to this subject. The 
irregularity is no doubt due mainly to 
the late arrival of the mail train at 
Carlisle. This train, which is run at a 
high rate of speed, has a number of im- 
portant connections to maintain with 
other trains between Euston and Carlisle, 
and a large and varying amount of 
station work to do at the stopping places. 
For several months an extra stop at 
Warrington, involving a delay of about 
six minutes daily, was necessary, in con- 
sequence of the main line having at that 
point been diverted, and no suitable site 
for the mail-bag apparatus for a long 
time presenting itself. That difficulty 
has, however, been surmounted, and the 
train ceased to stop at Warrington on the 
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19th December. The London and North 
Western Railway Company have shown 
the fullest desire to do all that is pos- 
sible, in concert with the Department, to 
secure the punctual working of this im- 
portant mail train, and the possibility of 
relieving the train to some extent is at 
the present time under inquiry. 

Sir J. FERGUSSON (Manchester, 
N.E.) was understood to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether the frequent 
occurrence of the late arrival of the train 
in Scotland did not very often mean the 
failure of the local delivery. How often 
had the train been late in the last three 
months, and did the corresponding train 
on the Glasgow and South Western 
wait a reasonable time for the Irish 
mail ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: During the 
month of December, leaving out of con- 
sideration the five days preceding 
Christmas, and the two days preceding 
New Year’s Day, when it is absolutely 
necessary to allow extra time for the 
journey, the down special mail train 
reached Carlisle more than 15 minutes 
late on eight occasions. There have 
been no failures of connection with the 
mail trains to Stranraer or to Ayr, but 
whether the services from Ayr to the 
country districts beyond have been in all 
cases maintained without any break, the 
records at headquarters do not enable me 
to state. If the right hon. Gentleman 
will let me know of any failures which 
have come to his knowledge, and which 
are not accounted for by the Christmas 
and New Year’s pressure, I will have 
inquiry made into the matter. 


Committees, Sc. 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE COMMITTEES IN 
IRELAND. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 8.) : I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland what is the 
number of persons appointed under “ The 
Trish Education Act, 1892,” to act as the 
Derry School Attendance Committee ; 
how many are school patrons or managers, 
and how many are not; whether the 
Commissioners in appointing the re- 
mainder of the Committee are bound to 
have regard to the status of those 
already appointed by the Local Body, 
and to the provisions of the third section 
of the Statute ; and what steps will be 
taken to enforce the provisions of the 
third section ? 
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Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J.Mor.ey, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): Ten persons in all have 
been appointed by the School Attendance 
Committee, of whom three are school 
managers and seven are not. The Com- 
missioners of National Education ap- 
pointed their half of that committee, and 
the same rule applies to other appoint- 
ments of the same kind, having due regard 
to the status of the persons appointed by 
the Local Authorities under the provisions 
of the third section of the Act to which 
my hon. Friend refers. Nothing more is 
required on behalf of the Commissioners. 
The three school managers who are on 
the committee were all appointed by the 
Commissioners. 

Mr. MACARTNEY : Will the right 
hon. Gentleman ascertain whether the 
third section of the Act does not require 
that one-half of the School Attendance 
Committee shall be school managers ; 
and whether, having regard to the fact 
that the Local Authority proposed to 
add only three, it does not fall upon the 
National Education Board to see that 
the third section is fully complied with 
with regard to these requirements ? 

Mr. .J. MORLEY : Ido not know 
whether the hon. Member has the section 
in mind 

Mr. MACARTNEY : I have it here. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: So much the 
better. If he refers to it he will see the 
words are “ wherever they are available,” 
or wherever they are practicable, but I 
believe the word is “ available.” There 
are some places where all the schools 
have only one manager, and in cases of 
that kind itis clear that the Commissioners 
could not carry out the general intentions 
of the section in question. But in this 
case the Commissioners seem to have 
done all that they could do; and it 
appears to be the Local Authority who 
failed to observe the third section. 


Mr. MACARTNEY: Is the right 
hon. Gentleman aware that there are six 
school managers in Derry who would 
have been available for appointment in 
«addition to the Roman Catholics ? Is he 
advised that the onus does not fall upon 
the Board of National Education to com- 
ply With the section ? Is there anything 
in the Act to show that the Local 
Authorities have to appoint the managers 
instead of the National Board ? 


Trawling in 
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Mr. J. MORLEY: As far as I can 
recollect the wording of the sub-section, 
the responsibility falls equally. The 
Commissioners, however, did the best they 
could under the circumstances. 

Mr. MACARTNEY : Is the School 
Attendance Committee, as now consti- 
tuted in Derry, legally constituted ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: As farasI know, 
it is ; but I should like notice of the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MACARTNEY: I will ask a 
further question on that point on Thurs- 
day. But will the right hon. Gentleman 
in the meantime obtain the opinion of the 
Law Officers of the Crown on the point 
as to whether the onus of responsibility 
rests with the National Board ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: No, I cannot 
undertake, upon the mere statement of a 
doubt which has arisen in the hon. Mem- 
ber’s own mind, to take the opinions of 
the Law Officers upon it ; but if the hon. 
Gentleman requires information on that 
point, I will endeavour to give it him in 
answering a question if he will put one 
down. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): I wish 
to ask whether, as in this case where the 
Local Anthority appointed all Protestants 
and no school managers, the Com- 
missioners were bound to appoint all 
school managers ; and if there was only 
one school manager in a place, could the 
Local. Authority by such a device compel 
them to practically exclude Catholics 
from the committee ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I take it that the 
Commissioners of National Education 
would feel bound in a case of that 
kind, where all the persons are of one 
religious communion, to look to other con- 
siderations besides the fact of a man 
being or not being a school manager. 


Galway Bay. 


TRAWLING IN GALWAY BAY. 

Mr. BODKIN (Roscommon, N.) : On 
behalf of the hon. Memher for Galway, 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland what steps 
have been taken by the Irish Fisheries 
Board to carry out the recommendation 
of the Select Committee on Fisheries, that 
all trawling should be prohibited in Gal- 
way Bay inside given points ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Inspectors 
of Fisheries inform me that the fishermen 
of Galway Bay are ,already protected 
from trawlers by two bye-laws, one of 
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which prohibits trawling in the bay when 
large shoals of herrings or mackerel 
shall have set in and while boats are 
engaged at such times in drift-net fishing, 
and the second bye-law entirely prohibits 
steam trawling in the bay inside of a line 
extending from Hag’s Head in County 
Clare to the north-westerly point of 
North Aran Island, and thence to Golan 
Head in County Galway. Iam glad to 
hear from the Inspectors that the past 
fishing season in Galway Bay has been 
a very good one, and that the herring 
season in particular has been successful. 
The Inspectors have carefully considered 
the recommendation contained in the re- 
cent Report of the Select Committee on 
Sea Fisheries, and are of opinion that 
to prohibit trawling within the points 
suggested by the Committee would ruin 
the trawling industry, which is a most 
important one, and supports a number of 
families in the Claddagh as well as in 
the town of Galway. To enable, how- 
ever, these men to pursue the line fishing 
with every advantage the Inspectors will 
issue a bye-law reserving the upper por- 
tion of the bay for live-fishing during 
three months of the year, and prohibiting 
all trawling during these months inside 
of a line drawn from Barna to Kinvarra 
Point. 


THE CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACT IN 
PERAK. 

Mr. W. M‘LAREN (Cheshire, Crewe): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the Report of 
Mr. Swettenham, British Resident in 
Perak, published in the Reports of the 
Protected Malay States for 1892, in 
which he urges that Regulations regard- 
ing venereal disease similar to the Con- 
tagious Diseases Acts should be introduced 
into Perak; whether the Government 
has given any reply to this suggestion ; 
and, if so, what; what are the former 
references to this subject which Mr. 
Swettenham says he has already made; 
and whether he will lay upon the Table 
of the House any Correspondence which 
has taken place on the subject ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Mr. 
S$. Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : 
My attention has been called to the re- 
marks in question. No reply was given 
to them, as Mr. Swettenham’s views had 
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already been laid before and overruled 
by the late Secretary of State, with 
whose decision the present Secretary of 
State agrees. I do not think any par- 


Lunatic Asylums. 


ticular advantage would be gained by 
printing the Correspondence ; but if my 
hon. Friend presses for it, and will move 
for it, it shall be given. 


THE SASINE OFFICE, EDINBURGH. 

Mr. PAUL (Edinburgh, §.) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether the attention of the Treasury 
has been called to the fact that the 
authorised staff of the Sasine Office, in 
Edinburgh, has been reduced from 92 to 
71 with four temporary clerks ; whether 
extra grants of £800 have been made to 
the office within the last financial year ; 
whether the salaries of the temporary 
clerks amount to £320; whether these 
expenses would be saved by a seven- 
hour system; and whether, for the sake 
of economy as well as efficiency, the 
Treasury will apply that system to the 
Sasine Office, in accordance with the 
recommendation of the Ridley Commis- 
sion ¢ 

Tue SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham): 
The staff of the Sasine Office, and the 
amount of the extra grant during the 
present year, are, I believe, as stated. 
The pressure of the work varies greatly 
at different periods of the year, and much 
of it requires to be dealt with imme- 
diately. For this, among other reasons, 
I do aot think an increase of the regular 
daily attendance of the staff to seven 
hours would meet the difficulty, or would 
be an economical arrangement. 


SOLDIERS IN LUNATIC ASYLUMS. 

Mr. T. B. CURRAN (Kilkenny): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether his attention has been 
drawn to the case of John Minogue, 
Private No. 1009, Connaught Rangers, 
who, after seven and a-half years’ service, 
was attacked by sunstroke while serving 
at Aden, and was sent to Netley 
Hospital, and afterwards to Kilkenny 
Lunatic Asylum; whether the sum of 
£16 19s., for maintenance in the asylum, 
was deducted from £30 12s, 7d. to which 
Private Minogue was eutitled as deferred 
pay ; whether an order will be made for 
payment of the amount of the deferred 
pay without deduction ; and whether, as 
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Private Minogue suffered permanent 
injury whilst in active service, some 
permanent pension will be awarded to 
him ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CampsBeE.t - BANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.): The estate of this dis- 
charged soldier, which includes his de- 
ferred pay, is, under the Statute, charge- 
able with his maintenance in the lunatic 
asylum. The account with him person- 
ally has not been finally adjusted ; and it 
is believed that a balance will be payable 
to him. The Commissioners of Chelsea 
Hospital would consider an application 
made in the usual manner for an exten- 
sion of the temporary pension granted to 
Minogue. 


INSANITARY AREAS AT SOMERS 
TOWN. 

Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, 
E.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department what 
steps have been taken towards carrying 
out the recommendations of the arbitrator 
who was appointed by the Home Office 
respecting the Somers Town Insanitary 
Areas in East St. Pancras ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitn, Fife, E.): As regards the 
only part of the scheme which is to be 
dealt with by the Vestry alone under 
the provisions of the Public Health 
(London) Act, I am informed by the 
clerk to the Vestry that a building sur- 
veyor was appointed some months ago to 
inspect every one of the houses, and his 
Report is being printed and will soon be 
before the Vestry. 


CONVICTION OF AN IRISH MAGIS- 
TRATE FOR MILK ADULTERATION. 
Mr. MACARTNEY: I beg to ask 

the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 

tenant of Ireland whether the attention 
of the Lord Chancellor of Ireland has 
been called to the case of Mr. James 

Cahill, J.P., creamery proprietor, Kil- 

bricken, Callan, who was _ convicted 

before the City Petty Sessions, at Kil- 
kenny, on Tuesday, 26th December, of 

selling butter-milk adulterated with 40 

per cent. of water, exclusive of 25 per 

cent. allowed for churning purposes, and 
fined 20s. and 20s. cost; what was the 
date of his appointment as a Magistrate ; 


Mr. T. B. Curran 
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and what steps the Lord Chancellor 
proposes to take ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I understand it was 
proved in evidence that the adulteration 
of the milk did not take place where Mr. 
Cahill carried on his business, and that 
the milk when sent by him to Kilkenny, 
some nine miles distant, where a sample 
was taken, was unadulterated. Itis true 
that the Magistrates imposed a fine, but 
they also observed that they believed the 
adulteration took place without his know- 
ledge or connivance. The Lord Chancellor, 
under the circumstances, does not consider 
the case calls for any action on his 
part. 

Mr. MACARTNEY: Then when 
did the adulteration take place ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Iam not sure; 
but it was after it left the creamery, and 
before it reached Kilkenny. 


KENT COUNTY COURT JUDGESHIPS. 

Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN 
(Kent, Tunbridge): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether any successor has been 
appointed to Judge Homersham Cox, 
who resigned the County Court Judge- 
ship of Cireuit 48, which includes Tun- 
bridge Wells, Maidstone, Sevenoaks, 
Dartford, &c., early last October ; and, 
if not, if he can state the cause of the 
delay ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The Lord Chan- 
cellor has taken the opportunity, on 
vacancies occurring in the Court referred 
to and other Courts south of London, to 
re-arrange the districts and to reduce the 
number of Judges. Other arrangements, 
I understand, are also in progress for 
which these vacancies have afforded 
opportunity. The business of the Courts 
has been fully provided for during the 
interval. 


LISBURN SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 
COMMITTEE. 

Mr. MACARTNEY : I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland how many persons have 
been appointed by the Commissioners of 
National Education to the School At- 
tendance Committee of Lisburn, County 
Antrim; how many of these are Roman 
Catholic, how many members of the 
Church of Ireland, and how many Pres- 
byterian or Methodist; and how many 
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schools are connected with the Presby- 
terian and Methodist Churches in Lis- 
burn ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The number of 
persons appointed by the Commissioners 
to the Lisburn School Attendance Com- 
mittee is five, of whom three are Roman 
Catholics and two Church of Ireland. 
No Presbyterians or Methodists were 
appointed by the Commissioners, two of 
the former and one of the latter having 
been already appointed by the Local 
Authority. There are four national 
schools under Presbyterian and two 
under Methodist management in Lisburn. 
The entire committee stands thus :— 
Three Roman Catholics, four late Estab- 
lished Church, two Presbyterians, one 
Methodist. Of the population of Lis- 
burn 21°7 is Roman Catholic, 48°9 late 
Established Church, 22°6 Presbyterian, 
3°3 Methodist, 3°5 other denominations. 

Mr. SEXTON: Did the Local 
Authority appoint any person to repre- 
sent the 21 per cent. of Roman Catholic 
population in the town ? 

Mr. MACARTNEY : Is it not a fact 
that they appointed one person to repre- 
sent each Church ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY : I cannot say. 
Mr. MACARTNEY : It is. 


ARREARS OF FAIR RENT APPEALS. 

Mr. BODKIN: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he has observed that, 
according to the last monthly Return of 
the Court of the Irish Land Commission, 
at the end of October last the arrears of 
fair-rent applications waiting a hearing 
amounted to 3,643 cases ; that with four 
Sub-Commissions at work the reduction 
of arrears of applications during that 
month amounted to only 170; that in 
the number of cases set out in the Return 
as disposed of in October there was the 
abnormal and exceptional number of 283 
eases withdrawn from hearing before the 
Chief Commission as compared with one 
such withdrawal in the previous month 
of September, when the arrears, instead 
of being reduced, were largely increased ; 
whether, since the month of October, a 
vacancy has occurred in the position of 
Legal Sub-Commissioner by the death of 
Mr. Trench, Q.C., leaving only three 
effective Sub-Commissions ; and whether 
that vacancy has since been filled up; 
and, if not, whether he will cause an 
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appointment to be made immediately, in 
view of the urgent necessity of speedily 
disposing of the arrears of business in the 
Irish Land Commission Court ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The difference 
between the total number of applications 
received by the Commissioners to the end 
of October last and the total number dis- 
posed of to the same date is 3,643, as stated 
in the question. The figures “170” 
appear to have been arrived at by de- 
ducting the difference between the total 
number of applications received and dis- 
posed of in October from the difference 
of the same total numbers for September. 
The Land Commissioners state that the 
actual progress made in the disposal of 
arrears of fair-rent applications cannot 
be judged by this method, as numbers of 
applications which are heard and in- 
spected during particular months are 
often necessarily held over for adjudica- 
tion; 11,215 applications have been dis- 
posed of between January 1, 1892, from 
which the permanent organisation of the 
Land Commission dates, and November 
30, 1893, the date of the last published 
Return of proceedings. The total number 
of applications received during the same 
period was 5,291, and, excluding applica- 
tions where the holdings have been sold 
or are being sold under the Purchase 
Acts and applications where the parties 
have since agreed out of Court, there 
were 2,148 applications remaining to be 
heard by the Courts of the Sub-Com- 
mission on November 30 last. The 
vacancy caused by the death of Mr. 
Trench has been filled up. 


THAMES AND SEVERN CANAL 
COMPANY. 

Mr. BRYNMOR JONES (Glouces- 
ter, Stroud) : I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Trade whether the 
Thames and Severn Canal Company 
have declined or neglected to submit to 
the Board of Trade a revised classifica- 
tion of merchandise traffic and a revised 
Schedule of maximum rates and charges 
applicable thereto proposed to be charged 
by such Canal Company ; and whether, 
if that is the case, the Board of Trade 
will, in pursuance of Section 24 of “ The 
Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 1888,” 
forthwith proceed to determine the 
classification of the traffic which, in the 
opinion of the Board of Trade, ought to 
be adopted by the Canal Company, and 
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the Schedule of maximum rates and 
charges applicable to such classification ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tut BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Mounpe ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside) : My answer to both these 
questions is in the affirmative. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): Is 
it not the fact that the canal is practi- 
cally in the hands of the Great Western 
Railway Company, and the directors and 
shareholders entirely under that com- 

any ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: There is a good 
deal of colourable evidence of that fact, 
but the whole matter will be brought 
before my notice by the deputation on 
Wednesday, and I hope, therefore, the 
question will not be pressed. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACTS IN FIJI. 

Mr. W. M‘LAREN: In the absence 
of the hon. Member for the Shoreditch 
(Hoxton) Division, I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether his attention has been drawn to 
the fact that Contagious Diseases Acts 
are still in force in the Crown Colony of 
Fiji, although similar laws were repealed 
in all other Crown Colonies; whether 
his attention has been drawn to the con- 
tinued maintenance in Hong Kong and 
the Straits Settlements of laws providing 
for the registration and regulation of 
brothels and of prostitutes; and whe- 
ther any action has been taken by the 
Secretary of State with a view to the 
repeal of these laws ? 

Mr. 8. BUXTON: The Secretary 
of State’s attention was drawn some 
months ago to the laws referred to in my 
hon. Friend’s question, and he addressed 
Despatches to the Governors of the 
three Colonies concerned, suggesting the 
repeal of those laws. Replies have been 
received from the Governors of Hong 
Kong and the Straits Settlements, which 
are now being considered by the Secre- 
tary of State. The reply of the 
Governor of Fiji may be expected 
shortly, and the Secretary of State will 
come to a final decision iu regard to 
these laws as soon as possible. 


SHIELDAIG PUBLIC SCHOOL. 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland if 
he is now in a position to state why the 
public school of Shieldaig, Ross-shire, 
was closed for a period of 23 days to 
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25th December last ; by whose authority 
it was closed ; why no fire was provided 
for the children during a period of severe 
snowstorms ;*and whether steps will be 
taken to prevent any recurrence of such 
a state of things ? 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): My Lords understand that 
some delay has unavoidably occurred 
owing to the difficulties of communica- 
tion. But they have now twice tele- 
graphed to the School Board and have 
written to press for an immediate expla- 
nation, pending which all grants to the 
school are suspended. 

Mr. WEIR: The right hon. Gentle- 
man has not answered the second para- 
graph of my question—by whose autho- 
rity was it closed ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: It is im- 
possible for me to answer that. This is 
a very distant school, which certainly 
has treated the requisition sent for in- 
formation by the Central Authority very 
negligently. The Central Authority has 
uot been informed what has taken place, 
and, consequently, it has been intimated 
to the School Board that no public 
money will be granted to the school 
until the requisition has been answered. 

Mr. WEIR: I shall put the question 
on the Paper again. 

Dr. MACGREGOR (Inverness-shire) : 
Is it not a fact that an Order was issued 
some weeks ago from the Education 
Department of the Scotch Office pointing 
out to School Boards the illegality of 
continuing the custom of compelling the 
children to bring their own fuel to 
country schools. 

Sm G. TREVELYAN: 
already answered that question. 
doubtedly the practice is illegal. 


I have 
Un- 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION SECURITIES. 

Mr. SEXTON: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether, in a recent case, the 
Trish Land Commission refused to allow 
the transfer by an occupying purchaser 
of an acre of his farm for the purpose of 
a parish graveyard unless upon the con- 
dition (which would be a bar to conse- 
eration of the ground) that the acre used 
as a graveyard should continue, as well 
as the farm, to be liable for repayment 
of the full annuity in respect of the 
purchase-money of the entire holding ; 
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and whether the Land Commission were 
constrained by law, and, if so, by what 
provision of the law, to come to this 
decision ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The facts stated 
in the question are substantially correct. 
The Land Commissioners state they have 
no power under the Land Acts to appor- 
tion an annuity, or accept the redemption 
price of a portion of an annuity, except 
in the cases of holdings in congested 
districts provided for by Section 37 of 
the Land Act of 1891. I am not aware 
of any provision of the law directly pro- 
hibiting such a proceeding, but the 
absence of an enabling power prevents 
the Commissioners from doing what is 
proposed, 

Mr. SEXTON: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman consider if, in the event of a 
private agreement being come to, the 
arrangement can be sanctioned ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: That is a point 


on which I cannot now offer an opinion. 


THE MAURITIUS MAILS. 


ApmirRAL FIELD (Sussex, East- 


bourne) : I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies whether 


the attention of the Secretary of State 
has been called to Colonial Report, 
No. 92, Mauritius, page 10, art. 82, 
wherein it is stated that 80,000 rupees 
were paid in 1892 as a subsidy to the 
Messageries Maritime Company for 
ocean mail packets, and £7,500 was paid 
to the British India Steam Company 
jointly by the Colonial and Imperial 
Governments for similar services ; whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government have 
sanctioned this subsidising of Foreign 
Shipping Companies when English 
firms could be found willing to under- 
take the work ; whether the British India 
Steam Company have been invited to 
carry the additional mails on the pay- 
ment of the aforesaid 80,000 rupees, and 
have refused ; and whether some arrange- 
ment could be made for the service to be 
performed by one or more of the 117 
British steamers which are reported at 
page 8 to have entered Port Louis as 
against 36 French steamers ¢ 

Mr. S. BUXTON: The answer to 
the first question is in the affirmative. 
The Secretary of State has for many 
years past sanctioned the payment by 
the Mauritius Government of a mail sub- 
sidy to the Messageries Company. He 
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has, of course, no power to compel the 
Legislature of Mauritius to subsidise an 
English firm. Two English lines of 
steamers convey mails to Mauritius : the 
Donald Currie Company vid the Cape 
and Natal and the British Indian Steam 
Company from Colombo. The latterser- 
vice was for a time subsidised by both 
the Imperial and Colonial Governments ; 
it is now continued without a subsidy, 
but the Colonial Government undertake 
to send by that route Indian emigrants 
returning to India at Government ex- 
pense. The answer to the third ques- 
tion is in the negative. Her Majesty’s 
Government would be glad if the mail 
service could be performed by English 
vessels, but no other line of steamers 
makes such direct and expeditious 
voyages from Europe to Mauritius as the 
Messageries, and this being so the Colony 
not unnaturally prefers to subsidise 
them. 

ApmiraL FIELD: Can the hon. 
Gentleman tell us of any English Com- 
panies which are subsidised by a Foreign 
Government ? 

Mr. 8. BUXTON: No, Sir. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) : Is the 
subsidy to the Messageries Maritimes for 
one year or a term of years ? 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON: I think it is for 
three years, but the hon. Member had 
better put the question down. I should 
like to emphasise the fact that we here 
at home have no control. over the sub- 
sidies granted by Colonial Governments 
except in negativing their proposals. 
We cannot insist on oue line being subsi- 
dised instead of another. 

ApmiraL FIELD: Will the Govern- 
ment negative this proposal ? 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON: No, Sir. The 
arrangement has not long been in ex- 
istence. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) : 
Is not Mauritius a Crown Colony ? 

Mr. S. BUXTON: Yes, Sir. 
FORTON DIVISION, ROYAL 

MARINES. 

ApmiraL FIELD: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty whether he 
is aware that the 8-inch breech-loading 
guo of 15 tons, supplied to the Forton 
Division of Royal Marine Light In-, 
fantry for the purpose of instructing the 
Marines in the workiug of heavy guns 
on board Her Majesty’s ships some three 
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years ago or more, is still lying outside 
the gun shed unmounted and useless ; 
whether repeated applications have been 
officially made by Commandants to have 
a covered platform erected to receive the 
gun when mounted ; and why no atten- 
tion is paid to such reasonable demands 
in the interest of the service ? 

Tue CIVIL LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. E. Rosertson, Dundee) : 
It was arranged that the gun in 
question should be fitted in the 
Gun Battery at Forton in place of a 
9-inch rifled muzzle-loading gun, and 
the necessary expense was approved in 
August, 1891. Before the work was 
commenced it was decided that it was 
desirable to retain the muzzle-loading 
gun for instructional purposes, and to 
erect a separate shed in which the 8-inch 
breech-loader should be mounted. Pro- 
vision for this work has been made in the 
Estimates for 1894-5. 


:Poaching Convictions 


ARMY OFFICERS AND THE RUSSIAN 
LANGUAGE. 

ApmriraL FIELD: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether he 
can inform the House of the number of 
Army officers who have passed the re- 
quired examination in the Russian 
language since the approval by the War 
Office and Treasury of Regulations 
awarding gratuities of £150 each to 
officers who so qualify; and whether 
there is any limit upon the number who 
may pass the said examination, and the 
date when these Regulations came into 
force ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Since the reward for passing in the 
Russian language was fixed at £150 22 
officers have passed. Of these six 
belonged to the British forces and 16 to 
the Indian Staff Corps. The question of 
the limit to the number granted the 
reward has not arisen, as the sum voted 
has not hitherto been reached. The 
present Regulations came into force in 
January, 1891. 


NAVY OFFICERS AND THE RUSSIAN 
LANGUAGE, 

Apmirat FIELD: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty whether any 
decision has been arrived at by the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty in the 
matter of offering some inducements to a 
limited number of naval officers and 
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officers of the Royal Marine Corps to 
qualify by examination in the study of 
the Russian language for the position of 
interpreter, in precisely the same manner 
as now obtains with officers in the Army ; 
whether Lieutenant Crowther, R.M.L.L., 
who passed the required examination in 
Russian in 1893, has since received the 
gratuity awarded to Army officers who so 
qualify ; and what is the amount of such 
gratuity ? 

Tue CIVIL LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. E. RoBertson, Dundee, 
&c.) (who replied) said : Arrangements 
have been made to grant gratuities of 
£150 each to officers of the Royal Navy 
or Royal Marines who pass the necessary 
qualifying examination in Russian before 
the Civil Service Commissioners, not 
more than three such gratuities to be paid 
in any one year. Lieutenant Crowther 
has been paid the gratuity of £150. 


in Essex. 


POACHING CONVICTIONS IN ESSEX. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether he will 
inquire into the case of William Jervis 
and George Harrison, who were sum- 
moned and fined £1 and costs at Stan- 
ford-le-Hope, Essex, the charge being 
that on the Ist October they were out 
unlawfully using two guns for the pur- 
pose of taking hares and rabbits ; whe- 
ther he’ is aware that they both held gun 
licences and were in their legal right, 
being on the foreshore to shoot wild 
fowl ; and whether he will obtain from 
the Justices, who have sentenced in this 
and other cases, a statement of what 
evidence they require before convicting 
for poaching ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The defendants 
William Jervis and George Harrison, 
who were summoned and fined £1 and 
costs at Stanford-le-Hope, Essex, were 
convicted under 1 & 2 William IV., c. 32, 
s. 3, on a charge of using guns for 
purposes of taking game on a Sunday. 
They had licences, but were heard and 
seen to shoot on land where they had no 
right by a police officer, and no evidence 
was given that they were on the fore- 
shore. The farmer reported that there 
was game on the land. It is impossible 
to lay down any general rule as to the 
evidence which will warrant a conviction. 
Each case must be determined upon its 
own facts. 
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Mr. J. ROWLANDS : Is not this a 
similar case to one I brought forward 
some time since, where the defendants 
were on the foreshore, which, when there 
is a high tide, is covered by water? Are 
hares and rabbits in the habit of inhabit- 
ing that portion of the foreshore ? Will 
the right hon. Gentleman lay down some 
distinct definition as to the right of 
persons who hold gun licences, for which 
they have paid 10s., tocarry guns in such 
places ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: As the facts are 
stated by the Justices none of those 
questions arise. These men were con- 
victed of using guns for the purpose of 
taking game—not on the foreshore, but 
on a farm. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS : Will the right 
hon. Gentleman inquire whether there is 
any game on this particularland? That 
is part of a question I asked him some 
time ago, and he then promised to get 
further information. The whole ques- 
tion has row again come to the front. 
Is it not a fact that a number of persons, 
having paid for gun licences, are being 
prosecuted for being in search of game 
on land where only wild fowl are to be 
shot ? 


Mr. ASQUITH : I can only tell the 
hon. Member what the Justices have 


reported tome. These men were shoot- 
ing on a farm, and not on the foreshore, 
and the farmer reported that there was 
game on the land. If these were the 
facts, then of course the conviction was 
justified. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS: I have taken 
the trouble to get information. I will 
submit it to the right hon. Gentleman. 


PRISON APPOINTMENTS. 

Mr. F. FRYE (Kensington, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether he is aware 
that the Local Prison Commissioners 
have recently appointed two officers in 
the convict service to posts in the local 
service at Brecon and Northallerton over 
the heads of able and experienced men in 
the latter Departments who were entitled 
to promotion; whether he is aware that 
hitherto these posts have been peculiar 
to the local service, and filled exclusively 
by local service officers; that local 
prison officers have never been trans- 
ferred to posts in the convict service ; 
and that, furthermore, their applications 
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to the authorities to make the scale of 
pay for convict officers’ uniform for both 
services have been refused ; whether he 
is aware that if this course of procedure 
is continued the prospect of promotion to 
the post of chief warder in charge will 
be closed to local service officers; and 
whether, under the circumstances, he will 
consider the advisability of giving an 
assurance that the action of the Local 
Prison Commissioners in this matter shall 
not be allowed to create a precedent for 
similar appointments in the future ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The chief warder 
appointed to Brecon was in the local 
prison service already, having been 
transferred at the time the prisons were 
handed over to Government in 1878. 
The chief warder appointed to North- 
allerton was in the convict service ; he 
had rendered special and valuable service 
in reorganising the Prison Department in 
one of the Colonies which had fallen into a 
very bad condition. The object is to 
place in these responsible positions the 
best available men, whatever branch of 
the service they may have been in, and 
it is by no means desirable to narrow the 
scope of selection by shutting out able 
and experienced officers in convict 
prisons. Moreover, the reduction in the 
number of convict prisons makes some of 
the officers in them redundant, and the 
Prison Commissioners are bound to pro- 
vide for them when suitable offices can 
be found for them. The prospects of 
promotion of the local prison officers to 
be chief warders in charge are not closed 
to local prison officers; a great number 
of them have already been so appointed 
to that office, and will continue to be. 


THE QUARTERING OF RETURNED 
INDIAN TROOPS. 

Sir A. ACLAND-HOOD (Somerset, 
Wellington): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for War if it is intended to 
send the 2nd Battalion Somerset Light 
Infantry, on their arrival in England 
from India in February, to he quartered 
in the Plymouth Forts; and whether 
there are troops now in garrison at 
Plymouth which are available for duty at 
the forts ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The allocation of troops within a com- 
mand rests entirely with the General 
Officer commanding. I believe that it is 
usual to place the last arrived battalion 
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in the forts; but there are three other 
battalions available for service in them if 
required. 

Str A. ACLAND-HOOD: Arising 
out of the answer, and in view of the 
verdict of the coroner’s jury on the 
deaths that took place at Portsmouth on 
the 23rd November last, as to which a 
question was asked at the time by one of 
my hon. and gallant Friends, may I ask 
for some guarantee that the troops just 
returned from hot climates will not be 
quartered during the winter in cold and 
exposed barracks ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I have consulted officers who have them- 
selves served in these forts, and they say 
that there is no excessive cold in these 
quarters. There is a considerable amount 
of wet weather, but they are not very cold. 
The melancholy event at Portsmouth 
was clue to really exceptional causes. 


QUEEN'S GAPS IN IRISH EEL WEIRS. 

Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether the 
attention of the Irish Government has 
been called to the fact that the eel weirs 
situated at Castleconnell are not provided 
with any “ Queen’s Gaps,” as required by 
Act of Parliament; and that in conse- 
quence thereof the weirs inquestion do not 
admit of the free descent of salmon fry 
and spent salmon to the sea, to the great 
injury of the salmon fisheries ; whether 
the Irish Government have received any 
Report upon the subject from the Inspec- 
tors of Fisheries ; and whether the Go- 
vernment intend to take any steps to 
compel compliance with the Act of Parlia- 
ment, if infringed ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am _ informed 
that the Shannon eel fisheries are held 
ynder lease, and that the lessee is required 
to work the weirs legally. The weirs are 
constructed of poles with nets stretched 
between them, and the Inspectors of 
Fisheries state it has not been decided by 
a competent legal tribunal whether the 
statutory provisions relating to “ Queen’s 
Gaps ” applied to weirs of this descrip- 
tion. I shall cause inquiry to be made as 
to whether there has been any infringe- 
ment of the law in this respect, and, if so, 
what steps can be taken to remedy the 
defect. In view of possible litigation, I 
think the hon. aud learned Gentleman 
will agree with me that at present it is 
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not desirable to say anything further on 
the subject. 


Battersea. 


EIGHT HOURS DAY IN THE DOCKYARDS, 
Sir J. GORST (Cambridge Univer- 
sity): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Admiralty whether the principle of limit- 
ing the hours of labour to 48 per week, 
which is to be applied to the Ordnance 
Factories and Arsenals under the War 
Office, will be extended by Her Majesty's 
Government to the Royal Dockyards ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON (who replied) 
said: This matter will be considered on 
the Petitions of the workmen themselves, 
which are now receiving attention. 

Sir J. GORST: Then doI under- 
stand that the workmen have petitioned 
for a system of 48 hours a week ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: I cannot 
make any statement on the subject at 
present. 


ALBERT PALACE, BATTERSEA. 

Mr. THORNTON (Clapham): I 
beg to ask the First Commissioner of 
Works whether it is true that the Albert 
Palace, Battersea, is to be sold and pulled 
down, and the site utilised for building 
purposes ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. SHaw Lerevre, Brad- 
ford, Central) : I have recently received 
information from the hon. Member for 
Battersea that he is compelled to abandon 
his scheme of purchasing the Albert 
Palace for the purpose of transferring it 
to the London County Council as a place 
of public recreation. Under these cir- 
cumstances, I shall feel it my duty to 
realise the value of the property as soon 
as possible ; it is probable, therefore, that 
the building will be removed and that 
the site will be used for building purposes. 

Mr. THORNTON : May I ask if it 
is a fact that the hon. Member for 
Battersea has for several weeks been 
charged by the Board of Works a rental 
of £2 a week for the housing of the 
organ, which he bought in the publie 
interest ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Not that I 
am aware of. 

Mr. J. BURNS: If the hon. Member 
for Clapham had asked me a question on 
the subject I could have informed him 
that the £2 a week has been charged by 
one of the parties interested, and not by 
the Office of Works. 
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IRISH JURY REGULATIONS. 

Mr. SEXTON: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he will lay upon the 
Table of the House a copy of the Rules 
for the guidance of Irish Crown Solicitors 
in connection with the empannelling of 
juries ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : There is only one 
Rule dealing with this matter, and I am 
at present considering an addition to the 
Rule as it now stands. When this has 
been done I shall have no objection to 
lay a copy on the Table of the House. 

Mr. BODKIN : Is there any old In- 
struction directing that copies of the jury 
panel should be sent to the police bar- 
racks for the purpose of “ticking off” 
the objectionable persons ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am not aware 
of any such old Instruction. My official 
memory does not go back very far. 

Mr. BODKIN: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman inquire whether such a Cir- 
cular is still in force ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : No such Circular 


is in force. 


IRISH POOR LAW GUARDIANS’ 
QUALIFICATION. 

Mr. ‘SEXTON: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, in view of the approaching 
Poor Law elections, whether any decision 
has yet been come to on the question of 
the qualification of Poor Law Guardians 
in Ireland ; and, if so, what is to be the 
qualification in future ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: The Local Go- 
vernment Board, by my direction, have 
given instructions for the preparation of 
an Order under Seal reducing the rating 
qualification for the office of Guardians 
to £12 for all Unions, Electoral Divisions, 
or Districts of Electoral Divisions, in 
which the qualification at present fixed 
exceeds that amount. This Order will 
shortly be communicated to Boards of 
Guardians, and will take effect at the 
approaching general election of Guar- 
dians. 

Mr. BYLES (York, W.R., Shipley) : 
Why this differential treatment between 
England and Ireland ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: There is also a 
differential treatment in the matter of 
rates. 
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Mr. SEXTON : Does the right hon. 
Gentleman forget that the qualification 
in England is only £5. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: There are places 
in Ireland where the qualification is much 
lower than £12. But the average in 
London is, I believe, something like £20, 
and I conceive that a reduction of the 
maximum from £20 to £12 is a very 
considerable step in the right direec- 
tion. 


PURCHASES UNDER THE ASHBOURNE 
ACTS. 

Mr. SEXTON: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he is aware that, in 
or about the year 1888, James Hearn, 
of Lisfennel, Dungarvan, a tenant then 
under notice of eviction, purchased his 
holding under the Ashbourne Acts at 
such a price that an annuity of £90 was 
payable to the State in respect of the 
purchase money ; that about two years 
after, the tenant purchaser was evicted 
for non-payment of an instalment; that 
the Land Commission, having failed to 
sell the holding, let it to graziers from 
year to year for three years at an annual 
loss ; and that the farm is now let toa 
tenant at £56 a year; and what notice 
has been taken of the action of the 
valuer who reported that a farm now let 
for £50 a year was adequate security to 
the State for an advance involving an 
annuity of £90 ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The facts are 
generally as stated in the first paragraph 
of the question of my hon. Friend, except 
that in the past year the grazing rent of 
£59—not £56—was received in respect of 
the farm. At the present moment there 
is, I understand, an offer before the Com- 
missioners for the purchase of the holding 
subject to the provisions of an annuity of 
£90, provided the Commissioners expend 
a sum not exceeding £90 in restoring the 
buildings on the farm to their former 
condition. I do not think it is desirable 
I should say any more, as proceedings 
are pending. 


MATABELELAND. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northamp- 
ton): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies whether his 
attention has been called to a speech 
made by the Prime Minister of the Cape 
Colony last week, a telegraphic summary 
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of which has appeared in the newspapers, 
and particularly to the statement of Mr. 
Rhodes, that, if unreasonable stipula- 
tions are imposed by the Imperial 
Government upon those who had shed 
their blood and spent their substance to 
effect the conquest of Matabeleland, his 
duty would be to resist it, whatever the 
consequences ; whether, if any rights 
based upon having taken part in the 
conquest of that country, beyond those 
heretofore existing by concessions from 
its Monarch, or from Royal Charter, are 
intended to be granted, Parliament will 
be given an opportunity to consider them 
before the grant be made; and whether 
he will take care that, whatever may be 
done in this matter, the costs of that 
conquest incurred by the British tax- 
payer form a first charge upon any 
pecuniary advantages derived from the 
said conquest ? 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON: Yes, Sir ; I read 
the report of Mr. Rhodes’s speech that 
appeared in the newspapers on Thursday. 
Iam unable to say how far the tele- 
graphic summary actually or sutstan- 
tially represented what Mr. Rhodes 
actually did say. In regard to the second 
paragraph of the question, as I have 
already stated, the High Commissioner 
will submit to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment a scheme, to be drawn up by him- 
self and Mr. Rhodes, for the settlement 
of Matabeleland. The Government, in 
assenting to this or some amended scheme, 
will make themselves responsible for it, 
and will be amenable to Parliament for 
their action in the usual way. As re- 
gards the third question, the expenditure 
on the British Bechuanaland Police, 
which was incurred in defence of British 
territory, and in respect of the responsi- 
bilities of the Imperial Government, will 
be submitted to Parliament in a Supple- 
mentary Estimate at the proper time. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: May I ask 
whether my hon. Friend has seen that 
Mr. Rhodes has, in a later speech, said 
he is exceedingly anxious that the British 
taxpayer shall not pay anything in re- 
spect of the Matabele campaign; and 
will my hon, Friend endeavour to carry 
out the wishes of Mr. Rhodes in that 
respect ? 

Mr. S. BUXTON: I can only repeat 
that I am not in a position to say how 
far the telegraphic summary of Mr. 
Rhodes’s speeches in regard to the 
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matter, and also in regard to my hon. 
Friend’s later remark, are or are not 
correct, 


DERELICTS IN THE ATLANTIC. 

Mr. MACDONA (Southwark, Rother- 
hithe): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade whether he has yet 
had a reply to the Despatch sent by him 
to the English Minister at Washington, 
inquiring whether the American Govern- 
ment were anxious to approach our 
Government with a view to acting con- 
jointly for the destruction of floating 
derelicts, now in great numbers in the 
Atlantic, a constant source of great dan- 
ger to the lives of so many thousands of 
people sailing between here and America 
and our Colonies ; if not, how soon does 
he expect a reply ; and will he communi- 
cate that reply to the House as soon as 
he gets it ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : No reply has yet 
been received at the Foreign Office to 
the inquiry made by the Secretary of 
State through our Ambassador at 
Washington. 

Mr. MACDONA : Would it not save 
a good deal of time to telegraph ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I have to make 
the inquiries through the Foreign Office, 
and I have no doubt that Her Majesty’s 
Minister at Washington is taking the 
necessary steps. 

Mr. WOLFF (Belfast, E.) : Has the 
Government finally made up its mind 
to do nothing whatever in this direc- 
tion ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: No, Sir. 


‘THE NEW RULES OF COURT. 

Mr. PAUL: I beg to ask the Solicitor 
General whether the period of 40 days 
during which objection may be taken by 
either House of Parliament to Rules 
framed by the Judges under the Judica- 
ture Act includes days on which such 
House, though in Session, does not 
actually sit; and what is the latest day 
on which this House could effectively 
address the Crown against the Rules 
laid upon the Table on 7th December ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
J. Riesy, Forfar): The period of 40 
days within which an Address may be 
presented by either House of Parliament 
for an annulment of the Rules made by 
the Judges under the Judicature Act 
does not include any day on which the 
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House is not actually sitting. The rest cf 
the question I am unable to answer, as 
I do not know on what days the House 
will sit. 


GOVERNMENT POWDER FACTORIES. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) : I heg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether the Government factories at 
Waltham have hitherto been carried on 
subject to the provisions of the Explo- 
sives Act, or to inspections by one of the 
Home Office Inspectors ; whether, at the 
time of the recent explosion at Waltham 
Factory, work was being carried on with 
the same conditions for securing freedom 
from explosion and safety to the lives of 
the workmen as are insisted upon in 
private factories; and whether the 
amount of powder, and the number of 
men allowed to work in any one com- 
partment, were in excess of those per- 
mitted in private factories ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
By Section 97 of the Explosives Act 
the Government factories are specially 
exempted from its provisions. Never- 
theless, the gunpowder factory at Wal- 
tham Abbey is always in close communi- 
cation with the Chief Inspector under 
the Home Office, and it adopts all the 
improved arrangements introduced from 
time to time. The amount of powder 
and the number of men at work are 
governed by special Regulations peculiar 
to each factory, whether a Government 
factory or not. 

Mr. HANBURY: I do not quite 
understand the right hon. Gentleman. 
Is it a fact that the Government factories 
work under the same Rules and Regu- 
lations as those insisted upon in private 
factories ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I have already said that the Government 
factories are specially exempted from the 
scope of the Explosives Act, but they 
carry on their business in close corre- 
spondence and communication with the 
Chief Inspector of Explosives. The 
inquiry which has been promised into 
the circumstances of the recent accident 
at Waltham will extend to the question 
whether any further precautions are 
necessary. 

Mr. HANBURY : But I have asked, 
as a matter of fact, whether the Govern- 
ment factories are carried on under the 
same Rules and Regulations as are 
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insisted on 
factories ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I have already answered that question 
twice. 

Mr. HANBURY : I have a right to 
have this question answered. The right 
hon. Gentleman has told me two things : 
in the first place, that the Government 
factories are not bound by the Explosives 
Act; and, in the second, that they are 
in constant communication with the Go- 
vernment Inspector of Explosives. My 
question is a totally different one. It is 
whether, as a matter of fact, they do 
adopt the Rules and Regulations which 
the Government Inspector insists upon in 
the case of private factories ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I will repeat what I have already said. 
The Government gunpowder factories 
are always in close communication with 
the Chief Inspector of the Home Office, 
and adopt all the improved arrangements 
introduced from time to time. 

Mr. HANBURY: I will repeat the 
question in another form to-morrow. 


SCHOOL MONITORS IN IRELAND. 

Mr. BODKIN: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland what are the conditions in re- 
gard to number of attendances or other- 
wise that entitle a school under the 
Irish National Board of Education to the 
services of a paid monitor or monifress ; 
whether the examination of the monitors 
and monitresses takes place in July each 
year after their appointment to the 
schools, and in case of failure in this 
examination they are summarily dis- 
missed and their schools thereby deprived 
for the year of the assistance they would 
otherwise receive under the Rules ; and 
will he cause the system to be so altered 
that the examinations may take place 
first and the appointment to the schools 
afterwards ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Commis- 
sionets of National Education inform me 
that monitorial appointments are made 
by the Board, so far as the Parlia- 
mentary grant allows, on the recom- 
mendation of their Inspectors, and with 
a special regard to the probable demands 
for duly prepared teachers in the future. 
The Inspectors carefully consider in each 
ease the suitability of the teachers for 
training monitors, the fitness of the 
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schools, and their general character. The 
general conditions of appointment are set 
forth at length in the Commissioners’ pub- 
lished Code. Paid monitors are examined 
each year on the occasion of the annual 
results inspections of their schools. 
These inspections take place in any 
month that has been prescribed for them. 
Should the monitors fail, their appoint- 
ments may then be cancelled ; and it is 
open to Inspectors, if there has been no 
unusual negligence manifested on the 
part of the teachers, to recommend 
successors from the commencement of 
the next monitorial year—namely, July 1. 
At the end of the third monitorial year 
monitors are examined on special papers 
at the district centres in the month of 
July, and if they fail successors may not 
be appointed till July 1 following. The 
Commissioners see no sufficient grounds 
for relaxing the conditions of these 
appointments in the direction suggested. 

Mr. BODKIN: I wish to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether, under the 
Rules that now exist, it is not a fact that 
if the monitor fails to pass—and for this, 
at any rate, the pupils cannot be held to 
be responsible—the school is deprived of 
the services of a monitor till the follow- 
ing year ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The hypothesis 
upon which the National Board of Educa- 
tion proceeds is that every school has a 
sufficient staff to carry on its work with- 
out the assistance of monitors, and that 
adequate salaries are paid for the pur- 
pose. 

Mr. BODKIN: Is it, then, to be 
supposed that the monitors who do a 
large quantity of the teaching work of 
the school are mere surplus, and that 
the pupils do not suffer from the with- 
drawal of their assistance, although the 
teacher may have 50 children to teach ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am informed 
there are thousands of schools in which 
there are no monitors. 

Mr. MACARTNEY: What educa- 
tional benefit does a school derive from a 
monitor who is unable to pass this very 
ordinary examination ? 


[No answer was given. ] 


Mr. BODKIN: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether schools under the 


Irish National Board of Education 
having an average attendance of 50 are 


Mr. J. Morley 
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allowed the services of a paid monitor or 
monitress if they are taught by a first or 
second-class teacher, but are denied such 
assistance if the teacher holds only a 
third-class certificate ; and whether he 
will consider the advisability of supply- 
ing the assistance of a monitor or 
monitress in schools taught by a third- 
class teacher ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Schools having 
an average attendance of 50 pupils are 
allowed the services of a monitor if 
taught by a first or second-class teacher, 
and provided all other conditions are 
fulfilled. The assistance of a monitor 
is not absolutely denied in the cases of 
schools taught by third-class teachers ; 
as a rule, the schools taught by teachers 
of first- and second-class have a preference 
in the matter of these appointments over 
schools taught by teachers of the lowest 
class. There are 112 cases in which 
under exceptional circumstances third- 
elass teachers have paid monitors to 
instruct. The main object of appointing 
monitors is preparatory training for 
teacherships, aud, irrespective of moni- 
torial assistance, adequate salaries are 
granted for the maintenance in schools of 
a sufficient teaching staff. The Com- 
missioners inform me they are not pre- 
pared to relax the conditions under 
which schools are selected for monitor- 
ships. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD— 
ENGINEERING STAFF. 

Mr. MACARTNEY : I beg to ask 
the President of the Local Government 
Board whether, inasmuch as the works of 
improvement under the Public Health 
Acts contemplated by Town Councils, 
Local Boards, and other authorities have 
straived the capacity of the Local Govern- 
ment Board to fulfil its duties in respect 
to them, and that the Reports of the 
Engineering Inspectors have fallen very 
considerably into arrear, he will consider 
the advisability of appointing, as addi- 
tional officials, civil engineers having 
frequent practice in the duties devolving 
on the Department ? 

THe PRESIDENT or true LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow Ler, Wolverhampton, E.) : There has 
been a large increase in the work of the 
Engineering Inspectors of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, with the result that 
there are some arrears, although they 
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are considerably diminished. If necessary, 
we shall make application to the Treasury 
for an increase of the staff. 


POACHING PREVENTION ACT CONVIC- 
TIONS IN CORNWALL. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
he can now state the result of his com- 
munications with the. West Powder 
Magistrates as to the forfeiture by them 
of the gun licences of persons charged 
before them under the Poaching Preven- 
tion Act ; whether the Justices in ques- 
tion have stated, in their reply to his 
inquiries, that in passing sentence they 
made no mention of forfeiture of gun 
licence, but that in the words of the con- 
viction it was stated that both gun and 
licence were forfeited ; whether the 
Justices are responsible for the words of 
the conviction ; if not, why not; and 
who is to be held responsible; and 
whether, in view of the fact that the 
report of their decision in The West 
Briton newspaper states that the Chair- 
man did in terms declare the gun licence 
would be forfeited, and that the accuracy 


of this report is guaranteed by the 
reporter who was present in Court and 
heard the decision declared by him, he 
will ask the said Justices for some other 
explanation of their action ? 


Mr. ASQUITH: I can now state the 


result of my communications. The 
Justices state that no mention was made 
of forfeiture of the gun or of the gun 
licence either in passing sentence or in 
the words of the conviction. The gun 
was forfeited by the fact of the conviction 
without any order from the Magistrates ; 
the licence was not forfeited. The state- 
ment as to the licence being forfeited 
appears to have been a mistake of the 
clerk in his first report in the case of 
Willoughby. The Chairman repeats his 
statement that he said nothing in Court 
as to the licence being forfeited, and his 
statement is confirmed by the clerk and 
by the solicitor for the prosecution. 


Mr. CONYBEARE: I am sorry to 
throw any doubt.on the bona fides of 
these gentlemen, but I wish to draw the 
right hon. Gentleman's attention to a 
letter I have in my hand from the pro- 
prietors of the newspaper in which the 
report appeared, in which they say that— 
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“ We have no hesitation in affirming as quite 

accurate our report of the case referred to. The 
case was reported by our chief reporter, who is 
perfectly certain that the Chairman intimated 
to the defendant that his licence would be 
forfeited as well as the gun.” 
IT wish to ask whether, in view of that 
fact and of the fact that I have other 
witnesses who were in Court and con- 
firm this statement, the right hon. 
Gentleman will intervene ? 


Mr. ASQUITH: At the outset it 
only amounts to a conflict of evidence as 
to what actually took place. On the one 
side there is the Chairman, the clerk, and 
the solicitor for the prosecution, and on 
the other we have my hon. Friend’s state- 
ment of what the reporter says. It is 
clearly impossible for me, under these cir- 
cumstances, to interfere. 


Mr. CONYBEARE: Do I under- 
stand the right hon. Gentleman to say 
the clerk is responsible for the error ? 


Mr. ASQUITH: The only mistake 
the clerk made was in not accurately re- 
cording the form of the conviction. The 
gun licence was never forfeited at all. 


THE DISASTER IN WEST AFRIGA, 

Sir M. HICKS-BEACH (Bristol, 
W.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies a question of 
which I have given him private notice : 
whether he has any information, in ad- 
dition to that already published, in re- 
ference to the lamentable occurrence in 
West Africa ; whether it took place in 
territory within the British sphere of in- 
finence ; and, if so, how he can account 
for the unfortunate collision ? 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON : The Government 
have received information, which, how- 
ever, only confirms, and does not amplify, 
the telegrams already published in the 
newspapers. It is not, therefore, neces- 
sary to trouble the House withit. With 
reference to the question whether the 
collision actually occurred within the 
British sphere of influence, I have no 
fresh information to convey to the House. 
We bel.eve that it did occur within the 
English sphere of influence, but the Go- 
vernment will make further inquiry 
before making a definite statement on the 
subject. 
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ORDER OF THE DAY. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL.—(No. 274.) 
[ Progress, 5th January. ] 


COMMITTEE. 
[THIRTY-THIRD NIGHT. ] 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
[Mr. MELtLor in the Chair. ] 


Tue PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
FowLer) moved— 


In page 8, after Clause 9, to insert the 
following Clause :-— 

(Hiring of land for allotments.) 

“(1) The Parish Council shall have power to 
hire land for allotments, and if they are satis- 
fied that allotments are required, and are 
unable to hire by agreement on reasonable 
terms suitable land for allotments, they shall 
represent the case to the Local Government 
Board, and that Board may, subject to the 
restrictions in this section, make an Order 
authorising the Council to hire compulsorily for 
allotments, for a period not less than 14 PY 
such land in or near the parish as is specified in 
the Order, and the Order shall have full effect 
without confirmation by Parliament. 


(2) The Local Government Board before 
making the Order shall require notices to be 
served by the Parish Council, in accordance 
with the prescribed Regulations, on the person 
having, or reputed to have, power to grant an 
agricultural lease of the land, on the lessee or 
reputed lessee, if any, of the ‘land, and on the 
person in occupation of the land, and shall hold 
a local inquiry. 

(3) A single arbitrator, who shall be ap- 

inted in accordance with the provisions of 
Section 3 of ‘The Allotments Act, 1887,’ and 
to whom the provisions of that Section shall 
apply, shall have power to determine any ques- 
tion— 

(a) as to the terms and conditions of the 
hiring ; or 
(b) as to the amount of compensation for 
severance ; or 
(c) as to the compensation to any tenant 
for the determination of his tenancy ; or 
(d) as to the apportionment of the rent 
between the land taken by the Parish 
Council and the land retained by the 
tenaut ; or 
(e) as to any other matter incidental to the 
taking of the land by the Council, or the 
surrender thereof at the end of their 
tenancy ; 
but the arbitrator in fixing the rent shall not 
make any addition in respect of compulsory 
hiring. The compensation shall, as far as 
possible, be made by increasing the rent to be 
paid by the Parish ‘Council to the landlord or 
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by reducing the apportioned rent payable in 
respect of land retained by the tenant. 

(4) Save as hereinafter mentioned, Sections 
5 to 8 of ‘The Allotments Act, 1887,’ shall 
apply to any allotment hired bya "Parish Coun- 
cil in like manner as if that Council were the 
Sanitary Authority, and also the allotment 
managers : 

Provided that the Parish Council— 

(a) may let to one person an allotment or 
allotments exceeding one acre, but, if the 
land is hired compulsorily, not exceeding 
in the whole four acres of pasture or one 
acre of arable and three acres of pasture ; 
and 

(b) may permit to be erected on the allot- 
ment any stable, cowhouse, or barn ; and 

(c) shall not break up, or permit to be 
broken up, any permanent pasture. 

(5) Sub-sections 6 and 7 of Section 3 of ‘ The 
Allotments Act, 1887,’ shall apply to the hiring 
of land under this section in like manner as they 
apply to the purchase or hiring of land under 
that Act. 

(6) On the determination of any tenancy 
created by compulsory hiring, the landlord shal] 
not be required to pay compensation for im- 
provements. 

(7) The Order for compulsory hiring may 
apply, with the —— adaptations, such of 
the provisions of the and Clauses Acts (50 & 
51 Vic. c. 26) (including those relating to the 
acquisition of land otherwise than by agree- 
ment) as appear to the Local Government Board 
sufficient for carrying into effect the Order, and 
for the protection of the persons interested in 
the land and of the Parish Council. 

(8) The decision of the Local Government 
Board r a local inquiry shall be sufficient 
evidence that the requirements of this section 
have been duly observed. 

(9) Nothing in this section shall authorise the 
compulsory hiring of any mines or minerals.” 


Clause brought up, and read the first 
time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Clause be read a second time.” 


*Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) 
said, he desired before the clause was 
read a second time to say a few words 
on the changes which had been made in 
the clause since it was first put down on 
the Paper. He should do so witha deep 
sense of responsibility. This was a 
clause in which his constituents took the 
deepest interest, and on that ground, and 
also on the ground that in some sense 
he was entitled to speak on behalf of a 
section of the House who were specially 
interested in these proposals, and gene- 
rally worked with him on this Bill, 
he considered he was justified in offering 
one or two observations to the Com- 
mittee. He desired to say at the outsey, 
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that he did not wish to introduce a word 
of controversial, embittering, or partisan 
matter into his remarks. He wished 
in anything he said to treat the grave 
issues raised by the compromise in a 
practical spirit. He, in common with 
most hon. Members on the Government 
side, recognised that the present Bill, 
even if including the concessions agreed 
to between the Front Benches, repre- 
sented an enormous instalment of those 
great and generous democratic reforms 
which the Liberal Party had pledged 
itself to give to the people of this country. 
To obtain this Bill, even with these 
defects and blots upon it, was an 
achievement that would justify more 
than one sacrifice. But having said so 
much, he ventured to think that there 
were many Members on his side of the 
House who would agree with him when 
he said that he deeply regretted that this 
clause had been selected as one of the 
chief grounds upon which concession 
should be exacted—and it must be 
always remembered that concessions had 
been exacted—from the Government by 
the Opposition, because they considered 
the clause the very best and the most 
efficacious in the whole Bill. Some might 
be disposed to urge that this was the 
very reason the other side showed hos- 
tility to the clause. But, in any case, it 
was the very reason why the Liberal 
Leaders should have fought for every 
line of the clause. The clause was the 
result of a promise most frankly and cor- 
dially made to the Liberal County Mem- 
bers by the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board in reply to a deputation 
which he had the honour of introducing 
to the right hon. Gentleman before the 
Second Reading of the Bill, and most 
fully and honourably carried out. In its 
original form this clause was the result 
of a long series of conferences between 
the Liberal County Members and the right 
hon. Gentleman, in which the hon. 
Member for Rugby rendered good ser- 
vice. What those hon. Members now 
complained of was this: that the main 
essence of the clause should have been so 
crippled and paralysed by the arrange- 
ment which had been come to by the 
Front Benches. What did they want 
Parish Councils for? He would tell the 
Committee frankly what he wanted them 
for. He wanted Parish Councils not in 
order to enable a few villagers to discuss 
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trivia, matters of local administration 
round a green table, but as a means of 
raising the social and economic condition 
of the people in the rural districts of 
England, and it was from that point of 
view that he recognised the value of the 
clause as it originally stood upon the 
Paper. The essential principle and real 
value of the law lay in the power of 
compulsion. It might be said that the 
clause, even as it stood now, represented 
an enormous concession to the Parish 
Councils in the recognition of the prin- 
ciple of the compulsory hiring of land, 
and in the procedure being made cheap, 
rapid, and efficacious ; but when you had 
provided the machinery to turn out the 
work—when you had, as it were, con- 
structed your factory, what was the use 
of refusing to supply the raw material 
which was required to turn out good 
results for the people? No one could 
deny that the clause as it stood upon 
the Paper diminished the effect of com- 
pulsory hiring by three-fourths in the 
arable districts, while in the grass districts 
it reduced it practically to zero. He 
urged right hon. and hon. Gentlemen 
opposite to look at the question in a 
broader and more generous spirit. Let 
them not look at it merely as a question 
of providing a few acres of land to the 
agricultural labourers and the village 
artisans ; or from the point of view of 
the rights of individual landlords and in- 
dividual tenants. They should, in the 
first place, consider that agriculture was 
in such a state of profound depression in 
this country that no opportunity should 
be lost for benefitting it. He, for one, 
would go for—would make sacrifices 
even of some Radical views, if some sub- 
stantial good could be done. He con- 
tended that just so far as the principle of 
allotments and small holdings was ex- 
tended, they would find that more land 
would be cultivated, and better cultivated, 
and the farmers would have a better 
supply of labour of the best quality. But 
he asked the Committee to look at the 
question from a far wider point of view. 
If they cut down the compulsory power 
of providing land to the narrow limits 
proposed in the new clause, they would 
not create those inducements to the 
agricultural population to remain in the 
rural districts to carry out their work 
there, and go build up little by little the 
prosperity of their villages and country 
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sides, and so keep their rural population 
at home, and prevent them from flooding 
into the great towns to take part in that 
industrial struggle in which so many 
went down. Even now, although this 
compromise had been arrived at, he 
appealed to his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Sleaford to look at the 
question in a broader and more generous 
spirit towards the working classes in the 


rural districts than was manifested in the 


clause as it stood upon the Paper. Why 
should not both sides of the House bury 
the hatchet of partisan recrimination, 
and see if they could not do a big and 
a generous work for the labourers and 
village artizans of this country ? The 
agricultural labourers and the village 
artizans of England deserved that gene- 
rous treatment as well as the crofters 
of Scotland and the agriculturists, large 
and small, of Ireland. The clause as it 
was originally drawn was far more 
considerate of the interests of the land- 
lord and of the dispossessed tenant farmer 
than the Crofters Act. That Act gave 


power to the Commissioners to give 
land, arable or pasture, to the crofters 


to enlarge their holdings, and not a 
penny of compensation was given for 
severance or for the breaking up of 
pasture land, so long as no damage was 
done to the land of the farm. There- 
fore, he would appeal to the Committee 
even at that late hour to approach the 


question in a broad and generous spirit. 


He did not wish to blame the Government 
for their action, for they had been placed 
in a situation of great difficulty ; but both 
sides of the House had now a great 
opportunity for dealing generously with 
the rural classes of the country, and ne 
trusted that they would take full advan- 
tage of it. 

*Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford): The hon. Gentleman who has 
just sat down complains that the clause 
proposed by Her Majesty’s Government 
has been altered in its most essential 
particulars. I cannet help thinking that 
if the hon. Member had more practical 
experience of the country he would hold a 
totally different opinion. What is the alter- 
ation of which he complains ? It is this 
—that the acquisition of arable land by 
compulsion is to be limited to one 
acre, instead of, as originally pro- 
posed in the Bill, to fonr acres. 
Sir, I would venture to point put to the 


Mr. Channing ; 
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hon. Gentleman a fact of which he 
appears to be altogether unaware : that 
four acres of arable land is far too small 
for a man to earn a decent livelihood 
upon for himself and his family ; and, on 
the other hand, it is infinitely too large 
for any man to do justice to if he is in 
receipt of regular wages and in constant 
employment. The hon. Gentleman should 
also know this—that upon the authority 
of the best witnesses on the subject, 
which are to be found in public docu- 
ments, as well as that it is known to the 
private experience of gentlemen who are 
conversant with this matter, that for a 
man in receipt of wages and in regular 
employment one acre is as much as he 
can possibly do justice to; and if the 
hon. Member will take the trouble to 
refer to the Reports quite recently laid 
on the Table of the House by the Sub- 
Commissioners appointed by the Labour 
Commission, who are now prosecuting 
their inquiries, he will find in them page 
after page full of statements to the effect 
that for men in receipt of regular wages 
quarter-acre allotments, or half-acre 
allotments at the very outside, are suffi- 
cient. The hon. Member made an appeal 
to me as to the alterations which have 
been agreed upon by the Government. 
Sir, the only agreement of which I am 
aware is this—that, in virtue of certain 
Amendments which the Government have 
agreed to insert in the clause, we on this side 
of the House are perfectly willing to do 
nothing which would interfere with the 
passing of the Bill through this House 
by a particular date. So far as I am 
concerned, I never pretended that either 
the original clause or the amended clause 
is satisfactory to me, and so far as this 
clause is concerned, I hold myself at 
liberty to take whatever course I like, 
subject to the agreement to which I have 
referred. I have purposely abstained, 
during the whole of the long discussions 
on the Bill, from in any way whatever 
extending these Debates, being anxious, 
as everyone is anxious, for the passing of 
this measure. But we have now arrived 
at a clause when I am compelled to ask 
the permission of the Committee to grant 
me a portion of their time at all events, 
for the purpose of stating what appears 
to me to be the very grave objections 
to the method by which Her Majesty’s 
Government propose to treat the 
various matters which are dealt 
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with in this clause—objections, I am 
bound to say, which appear to me to be 
almost insuperaole, if this clause is ever 
to be really effective or satisfactory, and 
especially in the interest of the very class 
—namely, the agricultural labourers, 
whom we particularly desire to. benefit. 
I must also say this—it has been already 
alluded, to by the hon. Gentleman who 
has just sat down—that the matters 
which are contained in this clause are by 
no means small or trivial, or even of 
secondary or minor importance. On the 
contrary, they were described by the 
Minister in charge of the Bill, in one of 
these Debates, as being of most supreme 
importance, and by an authority not less 
than himself—namely, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, as being perhaps, the 
most important matters which are con- 
tained in the whole Bill. That being so, 


I must say that it is the most unfortunate 
thing in the world that ‘Her Majesty’s 
Government, after having had months 
and months in which to consider their 
proposals, could not in the first instance 
make up their minds as to what they 
wanted and intended, instead of,in the very 


middle of the discussions, almost at a 
moment’s notice,introducing changes in the 
clause—the most important on their own 
showing in the Bill—which make an en- 
tirely new departure in most material parti- 
culars from the original proposalsof theBill. 
When the Bill was first introiuced it is 
quite true we had to consider two very 
important and novel principles in English 
legislation. We had to consider the 
compulsory acquisition of land by hire as 
well as by purchase, and whether that 
could be made effective by the machinery 
which has prevailed in this country for a 
great number of years—namely, by Pro- 
visional Orders confirmed by Act of 
Parliament, or whether it should be done 
by order of a single Government Depart- 
ment alone. These, I admit, were two 
very large questions, involving principles 
of the greatest magnitude and importauce. 
But compulsory acquisition of land by 
hire, in the clause as originally intro- 
duced, was limited strictly to the acquisi- 
tion of allotments as defined in the Act 
of 1837—one acre aloue—and, although 
the question raised was, as I say, of the 
greatest importance, it might have been 
fairly and fally disenssel and decided 
upoa withoat any appreciable loss of 
time. But the clause now laid on the 
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Table makes most important changes in 
addition. In the first place, it entirely 
alters the Allotments Act of 1887. In 
the second place, it creates an entirely 
new class of holdings, held under an 
entirely novel form of tenure—namely, 
upon sub-hire from a middleman who 
only holds the land upon hire himself— 
and in doing this it touches and affects, 
and practically entirely alters, the Small 
Holdings Act of 1892. I wish the Com- 
mittee to observe that this alteration is 
made before we have arrived at a time 
when it is possible we could have sufficient 
experience of the working of the Act of 
1892, and it aims, in my humble opinion, 
a blow at the principle of cultivating 
ownership, which was unanimously recom- 
mended to Parliament three years ago by 
a Select Committee of this House, and 
which I thought every section of ‘the 
Members of the House would be equally 
anxious to encourage and promote. That 
is not all. The clause as it is now before 
us raises a whole variety of questions, 
which proved to be of so much difficulty, 
and which lel to such prolonged dis- 
cussions during the passage of those two 
measures, with which I shall be com- 
pelled to deal more or less at length in 
the course of these Debates, not one of 
which would have been raised by the 
clause as originally placed on the Paper. 
The only objections to the clause as it was 
originally introduced were these: they 
were limited to the two great principles— 
namely, the hiring of land by compulsion, 
and compulsion without the sanction of 
Parliament. Here I am obliged to repeat 
a question I have already put to the 
right hon. Gentleman on that (the Trea- 
sury) Bench. What is their justification 
for resorting to the principle of com- 
pulsory hiring of land? The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in one of the 
Debates the other night thought it was 
sufficient justification to point to a Bill 
which had been introduced by two or 
three Conservative Members, and to 
assume that those gentlemen represented 
the views of the Conservative Party. I 
do not remember who those gentlemen 
were ; but, whoever they were, I dispute 
the idea that when they put their names 
to such a principle they were in any 
sense representative of the Conservative 
Party—nine out of ten Members of the 
Conservative Party would repudiate that 
altogether. I regret that that should 
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excite the amusement of the right hon. 
Gentleman (Sir W. Harcourt). 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcovrt, Derby): 
I am only looking at the list to see who 
the Members were. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: Well, Sir, it has 
hitherto been regarded as an elementary 
and cardinal principle of justice that if 
for some great public object you take the 
property of an individual compulsorily, 
you are bound to give him pecuniary 
compensation—to pay him in full for the 
property you take. That is not denied. 
Does any Member of the Government 
dispute that proposition? No; they 
admit it. It is a cardinal and ele- 
mentary principle of justice. But what 
are you going todo in this case ? You cast 
aside that principle of justice altogether, 
and what you propose is to give him not 
the value of his property, which you 
are going to take away, but only so 
much interest, in the shape of rent and 
interest, as to the rate of which he 
is not to be allowed to say a single 
word. This is a very strong order, 
for which the Government have not 
offered, or tried to offer, the smallest 
justification, and for which they should 
be able to submit to Parliament some im- 
perative necessity ; and the extraordinary 
thing is this: that throughout the whole 
of the diseussion on this Bill not one 
single Minister has ever attempted for a 
moment to do the first—namely, to offer 
the smallest justification for this proposal ; 
and when they have tried to do the second 
—namely, to show the necessity for it— 
they have failed altogether. I do not 
think—I do not believe any other Govern- 
ment in the civilised world at the present 
moment but that of the l’rime Minister 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone) would ever dream 
of making such a proposal to Parliament 
without, at all events, attempting to 
justify it. When I complained of this 
before I was told that the Secretary 
to the Local Government Board (Sir 
W. Foster) dealt at length. with this 
question on the Second Reading of the 
Bill. I disputed that at the time ; and on 
referring to the speech, I find that my 
statement is absolutely entirely correct. 
It is true that the Secretary to the Local 
Government Board, when challenged at a 
later period, did give a reason for the 
policy of the Government. He said they 
had adopted this policy because they would 
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be able under it to get land so much 
cheaper than it could otherwise be ob- 
tained. That is very desirable; but 
surely it is no defence for a course of 
action which, prima facie, is contrary to 
justice and to all accepted principles to 
say that by the adoption of such a course 
you get what you require cheaper than 
you would do otherwise ; and surely if 
that is a reason at all, it is a still 
better reason for taking the land without 
paying anything at all; and I fancy 
the hon. Gentleman (Sir W. Foster), 
progressive—I think that is the word—as 
he is in his ideas with regard to other 
people’s property, is not prepared to go 
that length at present. I want toask the 
Committee what this is likely to lead to. 
This principle of compulsion which you 
are asked for practically the first time to 
sanction cannot possibly stop with the 
question of allotments. In all proba- 
bility it would have to be applied over 
much larger areas than are now 
contemplated. Suppose the case of 
a considerable property which it is 
thought necessary to take under this 
system of compulsory hiring. The 
property may be encumbered with family 
charges—the owner might be called 
npon to pay them off; it might be 
necessary for him to realise and sell. 
The Local Authority would say “ No; 
we want your property. We cannot 
afford to buy and enable you to 
pay off your charges, it is true; but 
Parliament allows us, and therefore we are 
going to hire it instead.” In my opinion 
that is a strong order which requires some 
justification on the part of the Govern- 
ment. Now I come to the necessity for 
this principle. The Secretary to the 
Local Government Board quoted half-a- 
dozen isolated cases, in which he said 
difficulty had arisen in procuring: allot- 
ments under the existing law. He re- 
ferred to cases in Sussex, Cambridgeshire, 
Dorsetshire, and then he trotted out the 
St. Faith’s case again. As I do not think 
the hon. Gentleman put that case at all 
fairly before the House, I will trot it 
out—and I hope for the last time—once 
more. In the St. Faith’s case the 
acquisition of 14 acres of land cost the 
Local Authority £345 in law costs alone, 
and the hon. Member said that was a 
monstrous scandal, and denoted a state 
of things which ought no longer to be 
allowed. [Ministerial cheers.) Yes, I 
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understand those cheers ; but why did it 
cost £345? Because, with regard to 
four acres of the land, a Committee up- 
stairs, and Parliament afterwards, decided 
that the claim was totally unreasonable 
and unjust. It was in respect of these 
four acres alone that the law costs had 
to be paid, and if the claim had not 
been unreasonable and unjust the Local 
Authority would not have had to pay a 
penny. Will the hon. Gentleman say that 
it is either right or just, or fair, that the 
Local Authority ought to get off scot- 
free in such a case? If not, what be- 
comes of the St. Faith’s case as an 
instance of the scandal of the present 
state of things? As to the other isolated 
cases, I am content to put against them 
the enormous increase in the number of 
allotments, which we know has taken 
place—in the first place, from the 
official Returns ; and, secondly, from the 
latest information which we have on the 
subject. What is that latest information ? 
I have not been able to examine all the 
isolated cases he brought before the 
House ; but I strongly suspect that if they 
were examined, they would be capable 
of as much explanation as the St. 
Faith’s case. I refer now, Sir, to the 
Reports of the Labour Commission Sub- 
Committees, and I desire, with the per- 
mission of the Committee, to quote two 
or three sentences from these Reports. I 
do think it is of great importance that 
Parliament should be in possession of the 
facts. I have not been able to examine 
all these Reports; but I have this 
morning examined some of them, and 
this is what I find. Mr, 
reports on five counfies— Derbyshire, 
Lincolnshire, Staffordshire, and York- 
shire (Two Ridings)— 

“ Allotments are generally plentiful, or rather 
the supply is generally equal to the demand. 
In some parts there is no demand for them, and 
where they have existed for many years they 
have often gradually been given up.” 

Mr. Spencer reports on seven counties — 
Dorset, Essex, Kent, Somerset, Surrey, 
Wilts, and Worcester— 

“Tn all the counties that I visited allotments 
are common, and in many cases have been in 
existence for a great number of years, though 
they have certainly increased in number since 
the passing of the Allotments Act, 1887. There 
is a good deal of difference in different counties 
with regard to the demand, supply, and size of 
allotments. In some districts they do not ap- 
pear to be much sought after; in others the 
demand and competition for allotments is keen.” 
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Mr. Cecil Chapman reports on eight 
counties—Berkshire, Bucks, Cambridge- 
shire, Cornwall, Devonshire, Herts, Ox- 
fordshire, and Shropshire— 

“ Of allotments it is satisfactory to be able to 
report that in most places the supply is equal to 
the demand.” 

Mr. Fox reports on five counties— 
Cumberland, Lancashire, Norfolk, North- 
umherland, and Suffolk— 

“In Cumberland and Lancashire it may be 
said that, on the whole, the people are fairly 
supplied with them, and that they are satisfied 
with what they have got.” 

And, again— 

“On the whole, the Suffolk and Norfolk 

labourers are better off than the Northumber- 
land, Lancashire, and Cumberland men.” 
I am bound to say that is not saying 
very much. I recollect, Sir, that in the 
course of his speech the hon. Member 
(Sir W. Foster) said there were 4,000 
parishes in which there were no allot- 
ments at all. That, he said, was a 
monstrous state of things. Here is the 
answer— 

“ As regards the Northern Counties the reason 
given for there being no demand for gardens 
apply equally to the case of allotments. 
Generally speaking, in Northumberland and 
Cumberland they are almost unknown, I 
believe in all the three Northern Unions a 
great many labourers would not have them ata 
gift.” 

That is the answer to the hon. Member. 
The reason he deduced was an entirely 
fallacious one. The real reason is 
that in those districts many of the 
people do not desire to have allot- 
ments. Then, again, the hon. Member 
said that there were 2,000 parishes in 
which the allotments were only about a 
| quarter of an acre. Mr. Fox says, and 
| this is the answer again— 
| “Itis generally stated that a garden of about 
|a quarter of an acre (certainly not more than 
| an acre) is sufficient to occupy all a man’s spare 
| time.” 
| I come to one other piece of official infor- 
mation which the Committee should have 
| before it. It is contained in a Return 
| which was moved for by the hon. Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Channing), and it 
| throws a great deal of light upon the 
| question as to the necessity for this pro- 
| posal. I quote from the Return—310— 
relating to the acquisition of land by 
Local Authorities under the Allotments 
| Act of 1887 and 1889. It appears that, 
| at the date of the Return, 56 Rural Sani- 
| tary Authorities and four County Councils 
had acquired land for allotments. In 14 
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parishes acquisition had been made by 
purchase, and in 88 by hire under agree- 
ment. The total extent of land acquired 
by these authorities was 1,207 acres, and 
allotments had been let to 2,891 tenants. 
The Return further shows that 518 
Rural Sanitary Authorities had not 
acquired land, the reason, in the majority 
of cases, being that allotments were 
already provided voluntarily by the land- 
lord, or that no representations or appli- 
cations under the Act had been received. 
I have quoted from the official figures, 
and I think the Committee will agree 
that I have made out a strong case show- 
ing that there is no necessity for the 
extreme proposal we are asked to intro- 
duce at the present time. That being 
the case, I object to the introduction of 
the principle into English legislation. I 
object to it, in the first place, because it is 
a new and a complete departure from 
recognised principles of justice; in the 
second place, if you introduce the prin- 
ciple with regard to allotments, it is 
impossible that it can stop there; and, 
thirdly, it is quite conceivable that it 
may inflict great injury and injustice 
upon individuals, and that it may lead 
to political and Party pressure being 
brought to bear on a Department in 
dealing with questions of this kind. 
If the Committee will allow me a few 
moments more, I want to direct atten- 
tion to another part of the subject. A 
great alteration is proposed to be made 
in the present Allotments Act. I am 
referring to the extension of allotments 
from one acre to four acres, and the per- 
mission to holders of these to erect 
buildings upon them. Here I foresee 
very great difficulties, because you are 
trying by the same machinery to deal 
with two things which are totally 
distinct—allotments on the one hand, 
and small holdings on the other. The 
parish is perfectly competent to deal 
with allotments as defined in the Act of 
1887—“ field gardens of one acre”— 
extremely well adapted, I think ; and I 
regret the alteration in the clause. The 
right hon. Gentleman would have been 
well advised in limiting the clause as 
it was originally introduced ; and if he had 
adhered to it, I do not hesitate to say he 
would have carried a perfectly workable 
scheme, and carried it in a workable 
manner. I admit that compulsory hiring 
would be good for the landlord, because he 
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would have the rates as security for his 
rent; but it wonld be better for the 
tenant to hire direct from the landlord, 
because he would be easier to deal with 
and more indulgent, especially in bad 
times, than the parish. The property is 
his own, and the Parish Council will 
deal with it as if it belonged to someone 
else. But when you come to the provi- 
sion of something more than allotments— 
namely, small holdings, then I am quite 
satisfied, as your scheme gets to work, 
you will find yourselves confronted with 
all kinds of difficulties which the Govern- 
ment have not sufficiently considered. If 
a man is to have four acres, he will 
require some outlay on buildings. Who 
is to erect them? If the tenant, where 
are his means? Is the landlord—that 
is, the Parish Council—to do it, or is 
the tenant to do it on a comparatively 
short lease, and, if so, what-is to 
happen at the end of the lease? You ask 
the tenant to erect buildings for a holding 
of which he holds only a short lease ; he 
is to go out at the end of that lease—he 
may have to leave for some reason—and 
you make no provision for giving com- 
pensation to this unfortunate tenant for 
the outlay he has made. What do hon. 
Gentlemen on the Government side of 
the House think of the case I have put ? 
Hon. Gentlemen are perpetually making 
propositions in regard to agricultural 
holdings for the purpose of giving 
greater security to the tenant farmers 
than they enjoy at the present time ; 
but when you come to these small 
holders, I search through your Bill in 
vain, and I fail to find that the 
Parish Council is to give compensation 
to any one of their tenants in the event 
of their leaving their holding. You 
may say that buildings such as those 
which I have described are none of them 
likely to be required. I cannot agree 
with you. I do not see how small 
holdings are to be conducted without 
buildings of some kind, and I think it is 
most unsatisfactory to leave the matter 
in this way. There is another aspect of 
the case which I desire to point out: 
If your Bill is to be carried out at all, 
and have any considerable effect—ahout 
which I have considerable doubt—this 
is what probably will happen: Take the 
case of an estate which has always been 
well managed, of which the landlord is 
proud, on which he has spent a great 
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deal of money, and upon which every 
building and cottage is in admirable 
order. You are going to take 100 or 
200 acres upon compulsory hire; you 
are going to let it out again to tenants, 
and leave it to the tenants to provide 
their buildings. You are going to 
turn them into these 200 acres in the 
middle of an admirably-managed estate, 
on which they will place wretched little 
hovels and buildings of every sort and 
kind, and that, I suppose, you consider 
progress in an age of progression ! 
Looked at in this way, I do think we 
ought to hear something more from the 
Government as to how they expect these 
provisions in their Bill are going to work 
than we have heard up to this moment. 
The buildings are not the only question. 
We have heard a great deal about the 
acquisition of grass land. Even if 
buildings are not necessary, there is 
something else I may point out which 
may be not only necessary, but of the first 
importance if this land is to be made as 
profitable as it can be made. There is 
nothing more advantageous to grass land 
than an effective system of drainage. 
It may often happen that unless a tenant 
lays out capital in drainage he can do 
no good. But supposing one of your 
tenants lays out necessary money in 
drainage, and comes to the end of his 
tenancy, what are the Parish Council 
going to do? They are going to 
turn him away, as I read the Bill, without 
any provision for drainage at all, or 
any compensation whatever on these 
points. I should be glad if I am in error 
to have it pointed out to me where I 
am mistaken. It is extremely difficult 
to follow, because it depends upon three 
different Acts of Parliament — upon 
the Allotments Act of 1887; upon the 
Cottage Gardens Act passed afterwards, 
and upon the Agricultural Holdings Act 
of 1887 too; but from a close and care- 
ful study of these three Acts I believe 
the case I have submitted to the Com- 
mittee to be absolutely correct. These 
were all questions which had to be 
thrashed out and considered during the 
passage of the Small Holdings Act, and 
the more you thrash them out, study, and 
consider them, the more you will find the 
system of hiring land upon short leases is 
not adapted to small holdings under a 
Local Authority when you come to con- 
sider the necessary outlay of capital 
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on buildings that has to be made, 
and it is only an illustration of what I 
have said from the very first—that the 
machinery of the Parish Council is not 
adequate and the system of hiring is not 
adapted to a system of small holdings 
under a Local Authority. I hope the 
Committee will not understand or think 
for a moment, from anything I have said 
on this subject, that I have changed my 
view in any way as to the desirability of 
extending small holdings if possible 
throughout the country. I think the 
action for which I was responsible myself 
in the last Parliament, and the Act which 
we carried, ought to be sufficient vindi- 
cation of my attitude on that point. But 
I am opposed to your proposals, because 
I think that, instead of aiding, they will 
absolutely retard the provision of allot- 
ments and small holdings in a manner 
whieh can be really effectual or beneficial 
to the people you desire to help. It seems 
to me, on that side of the House, that in 
conuection with all these matters you are 
always for compulsion. I am opposed to 
compulsion wherever it can be avoided, 
because I care not what Government is 
in power, or what Acts of Parliament 
you pass, or what machinery you employ, 
compulsion inevitably means additional 
expenses, and additional expenses mean 
dear allotments. Well, but what I want 
to see is cheap allotments; as cheap, at 
all events, as they can be provided with 
justice to the people who own the land 
and from whom land must be taken for 
their provision. There it is that we 
differ. I know this, and perhaps it may 
be of interest to the Committee. I was 
talking only last week to one of the very 
best landlords, I think, in the whole of 
this country. He owns a very consider- 
able estate in Yorkshire, and I was dis- 
cussing with him this Bill, and all the 
questions which arose out of it. What 
he told me was this. He said, “I am 
thankful to say I own an estate upon 
which, owing to what has been done, 
partly by myself, and partly by my pre- 
decessor, there is no occupier of a cottage 
who has not three acres of grass land to 
himself. And how has it been done’ I 
have not done it by compulsion or by 
taking land forcibly from one tenant to 
give it to another, but gradually and by 
degrees seizing an opportunity whenever 
it presented itself, until at last I have 
succeeded ; and nothing could be more 
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advantageous and more desirable and 
conducive to the prosperity of the estate.” 
But that is a very different course from 
what you are going toadopt. Wherever 
this has been done he has provided the 
buildings ; he has found the necessary 
capital, and tkere you have a state of 
things which You ought, I think, to try 
and imitate, and promote and encourage 
by every means in your power. You 
seem to think that compulsion is 
the means to which you ought to resort. 
It may be a good electioneering cry ; 
I will not enter into that. I doubt 
it myself very much; but whether it 
be a good electioneering cry or 
not, I am perfectly confident it will not 
be to the permanent advantage either of 
the people themselves or of the system 
which you desire to encourage and pro- 
mote throughout the country ; and as to 
the two great principles which you have 
needlessly introduced, as I think, into 
your Bill on this occasion, as you have 
neither offered the slightest justification, 
nor been able to show the slightest 
necessity for them, up to the present, so 
far as I am concerned, I am wholly 
opposed to your propositions. 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W.. Harcourt, Derby): 
The right hon. Gentleman began his 
speech by an allusion to a compromise ; 
but there was not much compromise in 
the tone of his speech, for a more un- 
compromising declaration against the 
principle of extending allotments by the 
process of hiring it would be impossible 
to conceive. [Mr. Cuapiin: By com- 
pulsion.] Then we understand where 
we are exactly ; gentlemen opposite are 
uncompromisingly opposed to the com- 
pulsory hiring of land. I may be 
pardoned, then, for referring to more than 
one Bill brought in during the last 
Parliament for the compulsory hiring of 
land. I'am. very sorry that I should 
expose gentlemen on the opposite side of 
the House to the greater excommunica- 
tion from the late Minister of Agricul- 
ture, more especially a gentleman who, 
I think, has been almost as long as I 
have in Parliament, and whom I have 
regarded as one of the most distinguished— 
I should even have said authoritative— 
representative of agriculture in this 
House. I find on the backs of these 
Bills the names of Mr. Round, Major 
Rasch, and Sir Edward Birkbeck. These 
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gentlemen were not entirely out of 
harmony with the Conservative Party, 
There is another name honoured, I am 
sure, by the Conservative Party, the 
name of Mr. Jesse Collings, and then 
there is the name of Mr. H. Hobhouse, 
who has taken an active part in the dis- 
cussion of the Bill, and Mr. Story- 
Maskelyne, who, I regret to say, is no 
longer a Member of this House. After 
all, these are not names which deserve 
severe criticism at the hands of the right 
hon. Gentleman. With regard to what 
was said by the hon. Member for 
Northamptonshire about our disappoint- 
ing the expectations, and just expecta- 
tions, of himself and his friends, I think 
the speech which has just been delivered 
will show him some of the difficulties the 
Government have in doing anything at 
all ; they will recognise at least the con- 
flict between those who say that com- 
pulsory hiring is proper, and the right 
hon. Gentleman, who says that he, and he 
alone, expresses the sentiments of the 
legitimate Opposition 

Mr. CHAPLIN : I did not say that. 
I said they were not to be considered as 
representing the views of the Conserva- 
tive Party. 


Mr. W. HARCOURT: That being 
so, I only say to my hon. Friend who, I 
think, has spoken with great consider- 
ation for the Government in the course 
they have thought it their duty to take, 
that he and his friends will be able to 
measure and understand what it was the 
Government had to deal with. My hon. 
Friend must remember that this is the 
history of all great reforms. You always 
find a great Party in the State, in this 
House and out of it, entertaining great 
alarms at the possible consequences of 
any reform. On that account reforms 
commence by all sorts of limitations. We 
remember well the contest in this House 
upon the question of compensating for 
their improvements the tenant farmers of 
England. It was thought that that was 
terrible, and such a confiscation of pro- 
perty was apprehended that the great 
landowners gave notices to take them- 
selves out of the operation of the 
measure ; and the head of what was then 
the Department of Agriculture “noticed” 
himself out of his own Bill. 


An hon. MemsBer: That was 20 
years ago. 
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Sin W. HARCOURT: I am only 
sketching the history of the progress of 
reform. I am quite sure the right hon. 
Gentleman himself will think differently 
20 years hence from what he does now. 
By the tone of his speech I was reminded 
of a speech he made from this box in 
1886 on the celebrated Debate upon an 
Amendment to the Address moved by 
the right hon. Member for Bordesley 
when he delivered an emphatic “ no.” 

Mr. CHAPLIN : That “ no ” was toa 
Vote of Censure. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Well, Sir, I 
thought there was a *“‘no” on this occa- 
sion scarcely less emphatic than that 
which we heard in 1886. I ask those 
gentlemen who are naturally disappointed 
upon this side of the House to remember 
that a little experience shows that, while 
persons entertain those alarms, the alarms 
are not well founded. In point of fact, 
reforms which people tell you are going 
to do a great deal of harm often, as it 
turns out, do a great deal of good ; and 
even the persons who entertain these 
alarms become converts to the new views 
and generally imagine themselves to have 
been the authors of that which they 
and 
front of our offending ? The right hon. 
Gentleman says no Government in the 
civilised world except ourselves would 
have made such a proposal. 


Mr. CHAPLIN : No, I beg pardon. 
I said without attempting to justify or 
give some reason for it. 


Srr W. HARCOURT : Well, we are 
going to take our place in the civilised 
world by attempting, at all events, to 
justify them. And our justification is 
this. The right hon. Gentleman thinks 
it is.a great evil that we should in 
this Bill attempt to extend the principle 
of the Allotments Clauses of the Small 
Holdings Act. That is exactly what we 
desire and intend to do, though not, per- 
haps, to so great an extent as if we had 
our own way. The right hon. Gentle- 
man holds up his hand iu horror at four 
acres, but is there anything so dreadful 
about four acres upon this matter? In 
the Committee upon Small Holdings, 
the Chairman, another gentleman who 
carries a good deal of weight with the 
Party opposite, drew up the draft 
Report, of which the 7th section was 
this— 
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“ That, in order to meet the case of ordinary 

agricultural labourers, and to provide a ladder 
by which they may gradually raise themselves 
to the position of small owners, it is desirable 
that the principle of the Allotments Act should 
be extended to five acres instead of being 
limited to one acre as at present.” 
That is the revolutionary proposal of the 
right hon Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham. Apparently, it was 
too strong meat for the babies of that 
Committee, and it was modified; at all 
events, there is this statentent in the 
Report of the Committee, which I think 
is worthy of consideration :— 

“ Even in England and Wales the desire of the 
rural population is rather in the direction of 
small tenancies than of cultivating owner- 
ships.” 

That is a very important statement. 
They do not want cultivating owner- 
ships ; they want small tenancies. It is 
the object of this Bill to give effect to 
that which this Committee, certainly not 
a revolutionary Committee, stated was 
the wish of the rural population. Ac- 
cordingly, when the right hon. Gentle- 
man asks the Government to justify their 
proposition, our justification is this— 
that this clause is intended and does, in 
fact, carry out that which is the desire 
of the rural population of this country. 
That is our justification, and we are 
prepared to take our stand upon it. We 
are at this stage upon the Second Reading 
of the clause; we are not upon the 
details upon which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, in the latter part of his speech, 
entered, as to conversations, and so on. 
Details may be discussed after the clause 
is read a second time; at this moment 
we are asking—Shall the rural popula- 
tion of England have the opportunity of 
these tenancies being secured to them, 
not as a matter of favour, but as a 
matter which can be granted to them 
by a body of which they are the elec- 
tors? That is the principle upon which 
this clause was founded. Let there be 
no doubt as to the issue we have before 
us. It is not a question of this detail 
or that; it is whether or not that desire, 
so expressed in the Report from which 
I have quoted, shall be fulfilled or re- 
fused. . The right hon. Gentleman 
referred to a_speech I made at an earlier 
stage, in which I said I regarded this 
part of the Bill as, perhaps, the most 
important of the whole. It has been 
the object of this Bill in all its frame- 
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work, and especially in this part of it 
concerning the land, to improve the 
position and status of the labourer, of 
the peasant, of the rural population 
generally. There were times in England, 
and I venture to think better times, when 
the condition of the rural population, and 
particularly of the labourers, was very 
different from what it is now. It was 
not the object of the State in those days 
that the peasant should be a man depen- 
dent only upon wages, who could be 
employed to-day and dismissed to-mor- 
row ; the object was that he should have 
a standing in the community among 
whom he lived very different from that 
which he now possesses. Ido not know 
whether the House is familiar with the 
Statute of Elizabeth with reference to 
cottages, but it represents the view of 
the Government aud the State in those 
days upon that subject. To my mind it 
represents a far sounder and _ better 
social condition of the rural population. 
Allow me to read the first clause of that 
Statu te—the 31st Elizabeth, ¢. 7. I read 
from Lord’s Coke’s comment :— 


“ After the end of this Session of Parliament 
no person shall, within this realme of England, 
make, build, or erect, or cause to be made, 
builded, or erected, any manner of cottage for 
habitation or dwelling, nor convert or ordaine 
any building or housing made, or hereafter to 
be made, to be used as a cottage for habitation 
or dwelling, unlesse the same person doe 
assigne an lay to the same cottage or building 
foure acres of ground at the least, to be 
accounted according to the statute or ordinance 
de terris mensurandis, being his or her owne 
freehold and inheritance, lying neere to the 
sail cottage, to be continually occupied and 
manured therewith so long as the same cottage 
shall be inhabited.” 


That was the conception presented in 


England in the time of Elizabeth. That 
Statute remained in force for about 200 
years. It was repealed about the middle 
of the last century. From that time 
dates the beginning of a totally different 
condition of your rural population, when, 
instead of the peasantry being people who 
lived in the condition there described, they 
became mere tenants at will, who could 
be sent about their busiaess whenever it 
suited their social superiors to do so. The 
Party opposite say it is not a good thing 
that the condition of these people should 
depend upon some Public Body in which 
they themseives have a voice. I entirely 
differ from that view. I never go to 
Switzerland without looking with asto- 
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nishment and admiration at the crowds of 
populous and prosperous villages. If you 
stand on the top of the Rigi you will see 
them by the hundred, in a climate far 
less favourable than our own, with a soil 
less fertile. [An hon. Member: The 
Swiss tourist.] What does the hon, 
Member know about Switzerland, [ should 
like to know ?_ I know he is conversant 
with the high seas, but if he imagines 
that these villages have only been created 
since the cheap tourist discovered 
Switzerland he is greatly mistaken. In 
these villages the land is held from the 
communes, and the inhabitants have the 
credit and the advantage of the communal 
authority, and that, I believe, is the great 
secret of their prosperity. These are the 
grounds upon which we desire to raise 
the social status of the agricultural 
labourer. The right hon. Gentleman 
says, “ Oh, let them buy the land,” and 
yet at the end of his speech he said that 
what he wished for was cheap allotments. 
Well, the buying of land means dear 
allotments, and the hiring of land means 
cheap allotments. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: Why? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Why? 
Because with the limit you have put 
upon the rating power the difficulty of 
purchase may be great while the facilities 
of hiring may be ample. Anybody who 
understands these matters practically 
knows perfectly well that people may be 
in a position to hire who cannot afford to 
buy, and with only a limited income 
many of these Parish Councils will be 
better able to acquire by hire than by 
purchase the land which is desirable 
for the purpose in view. It is 
for that reason we have made the 
proposals we have in this clause. 
The right hon. Gentleman may think our 
plan a good one or a bad one, but at all 
events I have endeavoured to state what 
is the justification on which the Govern- 
ment desire to press this clause. I will 
not at this moment enter into the details 
which the right hon. Gentleman dis- 
cussed at the end of his speech. We 
would draw a fair issue—lIs there to be a 
power given to the Parish Councils to 
hire land by compulsion, and in regard to 
land hired by compulsion is the allot- 
ment to be limited to one acre or to be 
extended to four? ‘There are limitations 
which the Government have accepted, 
but in the Division we are about to take 
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upon the Second Reading of this clause 
let us understand that we are voting 
whether we shall give power to the 
Parish Councils to hire land in order that 


they may let it out in convenient plots | 


in a manner desired by the rural popu- 
lation of this country. That is a clear 
statement of the view of the Government 
on the subject. Gentlemen opposite, by 
the mouth of the right hon. Gentleman, 
declare their opposition, and upon the 
issue thus raised we are ready to stand or 
fall. 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square); The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has dealt with this question in what I 
think is his most characteristic style. 
My right hon. Friend dealt not only with 
the general principle of the proposal, 
but he asked the Committee to consider 
whether it was possible even to carry 
out the general principle upon which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has dilated. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
not attempted to show by one single 
sentence that if this clause is read a 
second time it will have any effect what- 
ever except upon the Division. That is 
the point upon which the right hon. 
Gentleman always insists ; the Division 
means this, and it is to be interpreted by 
the country as meaning—* We wish to 
enable the Parish Council to hire land, 
and gentlemen opposite do not.” [“ Hear, 


hear!”] But that is not the issue ; that | 


is the issue put by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, who always escapes under gene- 
ralities and platitudes. Platitudes and 
generalities, generalities and platitudes 
—these are the substance of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s speeches. I would ask 
the Committee, Is it enough to lay on the 
Table a clause containing a declaration 
of principle without showing how that 
principle is to be carried out ? My right 
hon. Friend endeavoured to show the 
difficulties in the way of carrying it out ; 
but the Chancellor of the Exchequer did 
not profess to attempt to meet anyone 
of those difficulties. All the right hon. 
Gentleman said was, “Let us put the 
declaration on the Statute Book. That 
is what we care for, because it will be 
interpreted in a manner satisfactory to 
our Party.” Let me remind him of the 
difficulties of the case. My right hon. 
Friend touched upon the question of 
buildings, avd showed how difficult it 
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would be to manage four acres of land 
without buildings. That was a point 
entirely passed over by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. Then there was the 
question of drainage, which was also 
passed over by the right hon. Gentleman. 
My right hou. Friend is fully justified in 
asking, “ If you carry this clause, will it 
have the effect which the right hon. 
Gentleman wishes it to have, and which 
we on this side also wish it to have ?” 
But we see some of the _ great 
difficulties in the way. And here let me 
expose one of the shallow answers of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. He says 
he prefers the cheapness of hiring rather 
than the dearness of purchase. But 
everyone knows that to hire, in almost 
every case, is the dearer operation. [“No, 
no!”] If youhire you will find that 
you have before long paid as much as 
you might have purchased the thing for. 
That is the general experience. Perhaps 
the right hon. Gentleman thinks it is 
cheaper to job a horse than to buy. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I think so; 
very often. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Well, that is 
because if you lose a horse during your 
hiring that horse has to be replaced. But 
where there is a simple act of hiring the 
cost will soon amount to more than the 
| purchase money. [“No!”] Well, that 
is a matter of opinion. I meet the state- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman and 
say that hiring is generally dearer than 
| purchase. As regards the general prin- 
| ciple, the right hon, Gentleman seems to 
think that the peasantry generally would 
rather hire than buy, but he gives no 
evidence with regard to that. 


Sir W. HARCOURT: I quoted 
| from the Report of the Commission. I 
do not wish to waste the time of the 
Committee, but I hope the right hon. 
Gentleman will allow me to. state 
that the marginal note says that the 
witnesses upon whose evidence that 
statement was founded were Mr. Pell, a 
gentleman well-known to hon, Members ; 
Lord Wantage, another name well-known 
and which carries great weight; Mr. 
| Squarey, Mr. Owen, Mr. Bedwell, Mr. 
Robinson, Mr. Rigby—not the Solicitor 
General—Mr. Carey, and others. They 
are quoted as authorities for this—that 
in England and Wales the ambition of 
the rural population is rather in the 
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direction of small tenancies than culti- 
vating owners. 


Mr. GOSCHEN : And yet I find the 


Committee said— 


“Your Committee has carefully considered 
the alternative proposals for the creation of 
small holdings,and in our opinion a system of 
small ownership is preferable to any system of 
tenancy.” 


It is apparent, therefore, that the Com- 
mittee did not come to the same conclu- 
sion as the right hon. Gentleman. But, 
however that may be, the question comes 
to this : Is the system of hiring, as pro- 
posed by the Government, likely to lead 
to the results aimed at, and what are the 
means of meeting the difficulties in the 
way ? That is the point upon which we 
ought to have some information. I am 
not sure that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer is sufficiently acquainted with 
the tenure of land in Switzerland to say 
that it includes compulsory hiring. As 
I have already said, the right hon. 
Gentleman has never attempted to meet 
any of the practical difficulties in this 
matter. The right hon. Gentleman, 
though he criticised the speech of my 
right hon. Friend, did not dwell for a 
moment upon the strong points which 
my right hon. Friend made from the 
suecess of the Small Holdings Act. That 
Act does a great deal of what we desire 
and what gentlemen opposite desire. It 
has had very considerable effects, and 
those effects have not been touched in 
the least by the criticism of the Secretary 
to the Local Government Board. The 
Special Commissioners appointed by the 
right hon. Gentleman have shown the 
great progress which has been made 
under the law as it at present exists, and 
no attempt has been made by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to controvert 
that fact in any single particular. The 
objections to this system of compulsory 
hiring were stated by my right hon. 
Friend, and those objections the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer left entirely aside. 
The right hon. Gentleman was simply 
concerned in endeavouring to throw 
odium on the Conservative Party for 
trying to resist a proposition placed with 
very short notice on the Table by Her 
Majesty’s Government. We believe that 
in practice it will remain very much a 
dead letter, and that it will throw dust in 
the eyes of the agricultural population 
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rather than realise the promises of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Mr. ARCH (Norfolk, N.W.) said, the 
Committee had listened to a very impor- 
tant speech from a landlord, and he 
would ask the Committee to listen for a 
few moments to the experiences of a 
labourer. He had listened with no small 
amount of interest to the speeches that 
had been delivered on this question, and 
especially to the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down. He 
stated, as an agricultural labourer, know- 
ing the wants and wishes of the labourer 
in nearly every county in the Kingdom, 
the‘one great desire of the labourers was 
to hire and not to purchase, and he 
stated that fearless of contradiction by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the Sleaford Division (Mr. Chaplin). 
What did this purchase mean? It 
simply meant that they did not want the 
agricultural labourer to have the land. 
When he sat on the County Council he 
negotiated with the steward of the Earl 
of Warwick for land for allotments, and 
what was it that the labourers wanted ? 
They wanted to hire and not to purchase. 
The negotiations with this gentleman 
ended in his allowing the labourers to 
have 35 acres of land. And what had 
these men done with it? They had 
made it pay, and this last Michaelmas 
they had taken 35 acres more ; and they 
would save up, and in another year or 
two would take another 35 acres. In 
this Parliament they were doing some 
most important work, and work which 
would have a most beneficial effect upon 
the rural communities of the future. If, 
however, the Government gave way on 
the question of purchase, they would 
keep the labourers landless. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
Sleaford Division said something about 
compensation, but how much had they 
got in the last 30 years? Theallotment 
holder had to pay the compensation and 
not the farmer, for the allotment holder, 
he thought, paid very good compensation 
in the increased rent that he had to pay. 
Then, with regard to the quality of the 
land, no one knew better than the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
Sleaford Division that if they wanted 
poor land got into condition they must 
not let it toa farmer, as a rule, but let 
it out for allotments to the working man, 
who would soon bring it round and make 
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it productive. He, as a labourer, had 
worked on half-a-dozen fields to improve 
them, and when he and others had im- 
proved them the farmer would take them 
without paying any compensation. The 
right hon. Gentleman seemed to think 
that the agricultural labourer would want 
something to put up buildings, but his 
experience had been that on nearly every 
allotment the labourers had put up good 
sheds and piggeries, but they had put 
them up because they knew that if they 
left the land they were to be compen- 
sated for them. 

Mr. CHAPLIN : They are not to be 
under this clause. 

Mr. ARCH asked if the right hon. 
Gentleman meant to say the Bill would 
not allow him to make a contract with a 
landlord or the County Council, under 
which he would get compensation if he 
put up certain buildings ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: Allow me to explain. 
I do not think the hon. Gentleman 
understands what I said at all. I 
said I had carefully examined the 
Bill and could find no provision what- 
ever for giving the labourer any com- 
pensation for any improvements he made, 
I called the personal attention of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to this, and 
he answered by saying, “Ob, I am not 
going into any details,” and I had no 
answer at all. 

Mr. ARCH said, he found in this very 
clause the following sub-section :— 

“The Order for compulsory hiring may apply, 
with the prescribed adaptations, such of ‘the pro- 
visions of the Lands Clauses Acts Gincluding 
those velating to the acquisition of land other- 
wise than by agreement) as appear to the Local 
Government Board sufficient for carrying into 
effect the Order, and for the protection of the 
persons interested in the land and of the Parish 
Council.” 

When the men in their villages got their 
allotment of an acre or two acres they set 
to work and began to put up their build- 
ings at once, and never asked whether 
they might or might not, and it would be 
the same all over the country after the 
passing of this Bill. An hon. Member 
said that.in Norfolk they would be better 
off than in Northumberland ; but he failed 
to see how that could be, because in 
Northumberland the labourer got his 
£1 1s. a week as against 11s. a week in 
Norfolk. If landlords 40 years ago had 
been willing to have met the labourers 
and have let them the land on the hiring 
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system as between landlord and tenant, 
there would have been no necessity for 
this Bill to-day. So far as his experience 
had gone, and he had lived nearly 70 
years, the landlords, backed up to a 
certain extent by the tenant farmers, had 
refused to let land to the labourers, and 
it was not until the agricultural labourers 
got the vote that any land in the villages 
came under their cultivation. He hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman in charge of the 
Bill would stick to the position he had 
taken up, and if he did he believed that in 
a quarter of a century from the Bill 
becoming law they would be able to pull 
down their workhouses, as having no 
further use for them. 

Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basing- 
stoke) said, that with regard to the im- 
provement of their rural villages and the 
conditions of agriculture, no one could 
wish that more than he did, but the 
question was how they were to improve 
them. The hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down was in favour of small 
holdings. So was he (Mr. Jeffreys). 
He should like to see small holdings, but 
how were they to get the buildings for 
them? If they were to erect these 
buildings they must have the money to 
do it with, and in his part of the country 
he did not think the agricultural labourers 
had any money at all. What the hon. 
Gentleman and his friends should do was 
to bring pressure on the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to advance the money, as 
there was no provision enabling the Parish 
Council to borrow money for the pur- 
pose. As the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer was so much in favour of small 
holdings, perhaps a little pressure might 
induce him to find the means whereby 
the necessary buildings might be erected. 
If that could be done, no one would object 
to the land being let for these small 
holdings, and he believed it would do a 
great deal to create prosperity in the 
rural villages. But he wished to make 
a few remarks upon the speech of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
right hon. Gentleman alluded to the 
great prosperity of Switzerland, and 
said that the land was owned by the 
great cantons. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : By the com- 
munes. 

Mr. JEFFREYS: By the great com- 
munes ; that the land was let out to the 
agricultural combination, and that great 
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prosperity was the result. There was a 
Report just issued by the Royal Com- 
mission on Labour which was most in- 
teresting. Perhaps the right hon, Gen- 
tleman had not seen it, and he would, 
therefore, read one or two short extracts 
from it to show that the state of agri- 
culture in Switzerland was not so pro- 
sperous as the right hon. Gentleman 
supposed. In the first place, on page 32, 


with regard to agriculture, the Report 
said— 

“ Though these occupations form the chief 
support of the agricultural population, it is a 
rare thing to find a peasant family which sub- 
sists solely on the produce of the land.” 


Therefore, any prosperity they had was 
not from the land, but from other occu- 
pations. Then, a little lower down, the 
Report went on to say— 

“ The subdivision of property is in many <is- 
tricts carried to excess, This systemis the foe 
to agricultural enterprise, and one of the causes 
of the constant emigration from the pastoral 
districts.” 

That did not look like prosperity. Then, 
a little lower down, the Report said— 

* The question of rent is an unimportant one 
in Switzerland, as it is rare to find a farm which 
is not worked by the owners, but, owing to the 
continual subdivision of property, the land is 
in many cases heavily mortgaged.” 

That would not help the small holders. 
A little lower down the Report said— 

“The depressed state of agriculture has 

already caused considerable emigration from 
the rural districts ; in 1860 the agricultural 
population of Zurich was estimated at 107,000 
persons, including women and children; in 
1870 this number had sunk to 104,000, and in 
1880 further emigration had reduced it to 
94,000.” 
So the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
thought he would make a political lead, 
but owing to these emigrations the coun- 
try was not flourishing to the extent the 
right hon. Gentleman would have them 
believe ; the Report showed the reverse 
of what the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer supposed. He only desired to 
quote one other extract in regard to what 
had been said by an hon. Member as to 
the prosperity being due to the number 
of British tourists, a statement which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer ignored 
and laughed at. The Report said— 

“ The opening of the Simplon and St. Gothard 
Passes, and the creation of the railways, gave a 
great impetus to farming operations.” 

That proved that the tourists going to 
Switzerland had given a great impetus 
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to the farming operatious, and bore out 
the statement of his hon. Friend. 


Sm W. HARCOURT: That was 
several years ago. 

Mr. JEFFREYS said, he was reading 
from the Report, which he would hand to 
the right hon. Gentleman, who could look 
at it for himself, and he would see that 
the proposal of the Government was not 
such a great panacea for agricultural 
depression as he would have them believe. 
But with regard to the clause under dis- 
cussion, he thought it narrowed itself 
into a very small compass. He thought 
everyone acquainted with agriculture 
wonld agree with him it was no use to 
give small holdings without buildings, 
and the difficulty was that the agricul- 
tural labourer would have no money to 
put up these buildings, and, so far as he 
knew, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would not advance the money. There 
was another part of the clause which 
was important, and which he thought 
ought to be struck out—namely, the last 
part of Sub-section (E), which:said— 

“ The compensation shall, as far as possible, 
be made by increasing the rent to be paid by 
the Parish Council to the landlord, or by reduc- 
ing the apportioned rent payable in respect of 
land retained by the tenant.” 

That was to say, in this clause which was 
stuck into the Bill at the last moment 
there was going to be a sort of Land 
Court, not only to assess the rent to be 
paid by the Parish Council, but also to 
interfere between the landlord and tenant, 
from whose farm the land was taken. 
That was an astounding proposal to 
introduce into a Bill of this kind at the 
last moment. Whatever might be done 
with regard to the severance of tue land 
and the amount of rent to be paid for it 
by the Parish Council, the original lease 
between a tenant and his landlord ought 
not to be interfered with. He maintained 
that it would be a hardship in many cases 
to compulsorily take away the best piece 
of a man’s farm. Anyone who had a 
farm, including within it a good piece of 
grass land, would know what a detriment 
it would be to the farm to take that land 
away. But that could be done under the 
clause. If they were to come to any 
conclusion he hoped it would be in the 
direction of giving encouragement to the 
granting of allotments as they had given 
it under the Act of 1887, and as many 
hon. Gentlemen who lived in the country 
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voluntariiy gave it, and if they were to 
encourage small holdings, by all means 
let them be provided, but let the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer find the money 
for the buildings, and do not let them 
take away from a farmer the best piece 
of his farm without giving adequate 
compensation. 

Mr. QUILTER (Suffolk, Sudbury) 
said, that as one who had hitherto re- 
frained from saying a word during the 
passage of the Bill from a desire not to 
hinder the adoption of principles to which 
he was fervently attached, he could not 
allow the occasion to go by without 
giving his views on the matter before the 
House. The question was whether the 
rural population were to have cheap and 
easy access tothe land. He had no hesi- 
tation in saying that in the County of 
Suffolk a quarter of an acre of land 
situated at the back of a man’s house was 
the greatest blessing that could be given 
to a man in regular employment, but 
there might be cases where a man, who 
had otherwise partial employment, or had 
members of his family qualified to assist 
him, would like to obtain a larger plot. 
Still he could not help thinking that the 


limit placed in the Bill was wise and 


reasonable. In Suffolk, since the passing 
of the Allotments Act, the increase in 
the number of allotments had been very 
large indeed. He had no hesitation in 
saying that in the constituency he repre- 
sented, covering 60 miles, there were 
only two villages that were not amply 
and adequately supplied with allotments. 
But there were cases—too many, he 
regretted to say—where the rents charged 
for these allotments were unduly and 
exorbitantly high. He had consistently 
voted in the House in favour of some 
principle of compulsory purchase and 
hiring. He did not suppose the Com- 
mittee would go to a Division, but if it 
did he would most unhesitatingly support 
the Government. So far as a hasty 
examination of the clause went, it 
seemed to him framed on a fair basis to 
enable rural districts to acquire land by 
as the Allotments Act, the Small Hold- 
ings Act, and now the Parish Councils 
Bill, but he believed they had begun at 
the wrongend. The Liberal Party gave 
a pledge at the election of 1885 to do 
something to remove the encumbrance 
which now attended the sale of land. 
Nothing had been done, and he could 
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only express his regret that a Liberal 
Government, being now in power, had 
pot made the slightest attempt to deal 
with what he understood was one of the 
main planks in their platform. 

*Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Isle of 
Thanet) : The hon. Member who has just 
sat down, in his concluding remarks, 
dealt with a subject which, while it cannot 
be pursued in connection with the clause 
now before the House, is one which is an 
omission and a sin of omission, and which 
one is perfectly justified in pressing on the 
attention of the Government. In my 
humble judgment, nothing is more ur- 
gently needed than a comprehensive 
treatment of the question which the hon, 
Member has alluded to in the interests 
of all the agricultural people who are 
anxious to acquire land. The right hon. 
Gentleman opposite says that a Bill 
dealing with the subject was thrown out 
by the House of Lords. He tempts me 
into an irregularity. He knows that I 
cannot accept his challenge, but I must 
remind him that the Bill he refers to 
contained most mischievous provisions, 
which ensured its defeat. I venture to 
say that if it had been confined to the 
subject to which the hon. Member oppo- 
site referred, it would have been passed by 
the House of Lords almost with acclama- 
tion. With regard to the Amendment 
before the Committee, the hon. Member 
for Norfolk appeared wholly to 
misapprehend the argument of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Sleaford. 
The hon. Member for Norfolk proceeded 
to demolish an imaginary advocacy of a 
system under which all labouring men 
who desire to hold land shall be com- 
pelled to purchase it. The hon. Member 
to his own evident satisfaction demolished 
that monster of his own creation. No 
one had ever said anything of the kind. 
When my right hon. Friend dealt with 
the relative merits of purchase and hire, 
he was obviously dealing with the ac- 
quisition of land by the Local Authorities. 
Neither my right hon. Friend, nor, so 
far as I know, anybody else, has advo- 
cated a system under which those who 
desire small allotments shall be driven 
into the open market to purchase 
them. That is an absurd proposition, 
which I can only suppose entered the 
mind of the hon. Gentleman through 
having failed to appreciate the arguments 
laid before the Committee by my right 
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hon. Friend. We all approach this new 
clause under great disadvantage, and we 
must agree that the complaint of Mr. 
Mellor, the Chairman, of Amendments 
being suddenly sprung upon the Com- 
mittee was well founded. Members are 
unable to consider these proposals, and find 
it impossible to put down Amendments 
to them. The clause itself is one which 
I venture to think needs considerable 
Amendment. What have they done? 
They have practically drawn a new 
clause. They have omitted some of the 
provisions in the old clause which, I 
venture to think, were less mischievous 
than most of the others contained in their 
Bill. They have omitted Sub-section 2 
of their original clause, which provided 
that before the Parish Council applied 
the machinery of the Bill reference 
should be made to the District Council, 
that it should conduct an inquiry, after 
which the authority of the Local Go- 
vernment Board was to be called in. 
That was a salutary provision, but it has 
entirely vanished from the Bill, and I 
think we are entitled to some explanation 
of its disappearance. True, it was not 
worth much, but it made the clause less 
bad than the provision the Government 
now substitute. With regard to the 
relative merits of a system of hiring and 
purchase, my own opinion has perhaps 
never coincided strictly with the views 
expressed by hon. and right hon. Gentle- 
men upon this side of the House. For 
my own part, I object to the exercise of 
compulsory powers at all. My personal 
opinion is that, if land is to be taken 
compulsorily at all, the shorter the time 
the land is taken away from the owner 
against his will the better, and, there- 
fore, I object to a long period of years, 
more strongly, if possible, than I do to a 
shorter. I do not view purchase any 
more favourably than I do hiring. I 
have always taken a very strong interest 
in the allotment question, and it has 
not been of that Platonic character, 
which constitutes the interest many hon. 
Gentlemen have of recent years suddenly 
professed in the subject. For a genera- 
tion past, long before it became a 
popular fad, and many years before 
the oceupying farmers were placed at 
a discount in the electoral system, 
I strongly advocated placing within 
the reach of the labouring popula- 


tion a reasonable plot of ground which 
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they could cultivate for themselves, I 
am not going to blow my own trumpet 
or going into any local or personal details, 
but I can only say that I have found the 
personal action of those responsible for 
the ownership of the land, in conjunction 
with their labourers, who constitute the 
rural population, far better for the bond 
fide development of the allotment system 
thanany number of compulsory provisions 
and any number of Acts of Parliament. 
As to the extraordinary compensation pro- 
vision in this clause, if it applies beyond 
the currency of the tenancy existing at the 
time the transfer takes place it is the first 
time any principle of this kind has been 
embodied in an Act of Parliament apply- 
ing to England. I am aware that, 
under the Land Clauses Act, when for 
the purpose of a railway there is inter- 
ference with cultivation and the occupa- 
tion of a holding during the existing 
current tenancy, provision is made for 
compensation to the tenant, but I should 
like to know how far the Government 
are going to carry the principle. It is a 
very novel principle, and one tending in 
a very dangerous direction. There is 
nothing said in the Bill as to the amount 
of notice which a Local Authority is to 
give to an owner, The whole clause is 
hacked and messed about in such a 
random fashion that I have not been able 
to ascertain what remains in the Bill, 
what lias been taken out, and what it is 
proposed to put in, but I can see no pro- 
vision determining the precise form in 
which notice is to be served by the Local 
Authority on the owner of land. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The 2nd sub- 
section of the clause covers the point. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER : That is the old 
plan of proceeding by reference. As to 
the interference of an arbitrator, I see 
in that the cloven hoof of a Land Court. 
The clause as it now stands is, if possible, 
worse than the one for which it has been 
substituted. I have not a sufficiently 
large magnifying glass to see any con- 
cession which has been made by the 
Government. It is too late to recall 
public interest seriously to the details 
of the Bill, but I, for one, will not 
hold myself responsible for what I con- 
sider a mischievous proposition. 

Mr. WARNER (Somerset, N.) said, 
he was one of those who greatly 
regretted that the Government had 
thought it to be desirable to recede from 
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the position they had assumed with 
reference to this clause for the assistance 
of agricultural labourers. But after the 
speeches which had been delivered from 
the Front Bench opposite, it was quite 
clear the clause was to be fought tooth 
and nail ; he believed, however, it would 
now be wise to adopt some portion of 
the principle, so that in future years they 
might be enabled to give a more profitable 
and extended sanction to the hiring of 
land for the agricultural labourers of the 
country. Strong objection had been 
taken to the clause by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Sleaford 
Division, and it had been complained 
that his objections had not been answered. 
The first objection was that a quarter of 
an acre was quite large enough for any 
labourer who was in permanent employ- 
ment. But did any one think that all 
the inhabitants of the rural districts 
were in permanent employment ? There 
was no doubt about it that there were 
many people in the rural districts who 
would gladly take the chance of culti- 
vating five or more acres if they could 
ouly get it. He hoped the clause would 
do some good to those who were not 
employed every moment of their time, 
and could cultivate a little more than a 
quarter of an acre. Another objection 
was that the hiring of land would 
interfere with the selling of it by the 
owner. But he believed that at this 
moment land which was well let through- 
out the country sold better than land 
which was uot occupied at all. He did 
not think any landowner in the future 
would look on the Village Council as a 
bad tenant. It would be one that would 
be pretty sure to pay its rent, and not 
require large reductions. As to buildings, 
every one would agree that it would be 
better to allow the tenants to erect them 
than to prohibit them from doing so. 
There was an objection made that com- 
pensation was not to be given in respect 
of buildings, but Sub-section 6 seemed 
very like the concession the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite was unable to find, 
even with the aid of a magnifying glass. 
It had been said that the Chairman of the 
Select Committee, to which reference had 
been made, objected to compulsory hiring 
for anything but small holdings. Well, 
for his own part he desired to see 
provision made in the clause for larger 
holdings, and the granting of greater 
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facilities for the Village Councils to 
acquire land even than was conferred by 
the clause. He hoped that before long 
even the Conservative Party would see 
their way to give support to this 
principle. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
(Kent, Faversham) said, that some time 
ago he had respectfully suggested to the 
Government that they should endeavour 
as much as possible to prevent the inter- 
position of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the 
discussions on the Bill as not calculated 
to facilitate its progress. If that remark 
was justified when it was made, it was 
more than justified now. The right 
hon. Gentleman had entirely misunder- 
stood the charge brought against the 
Government by the right hon. Member 
for Sleaford. The charge was not 
against the Government. The right hon. 
Gentleman did not call on the Govern- 
ment to justify themselves for introducing 
the Bill nor for advocating through it 
the extension of the principle of allot- 
ments and small holdings, for that was a 
principle which Members on the Opposi- 
tion side of the House had advocated as 
strongly as any hon. Gentleman opposite. 
But what the right hon. Gentleman had 
called upon the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to justify—and upon this the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had not 
said a word—was the application of the 
tyrannical and new doctrine of compul- 
sion to the hiring of the land. With re- 
gard to the question of allotments, his 
right hon. Friend had clearly proved that 
they largely existed now, and did largely 
exist before the recent Allotments Act 
was passed. He need hardly condemn 
the preposterous assertion of the hon. 
Member for Norfolk that it was not until 
the agricultural labourers had a vote that 
the landlords were at all eager or willing 
to give them allotments. It was a 
notorious fact that the allotment system 
had existed for years and was largely in 
operation. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Sleaford had shown this, 
and he had also proved that in regard to 
those parishes—and there were many— 
where allotments did not exist the reason 
for their non-existence was that the 

ple did not want them. He (Mr. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen) did not want to 
take up the time of the Committee by ex- 
pressing his views on this Bill or clause. 
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He had said what he wanted to say on 
the Second Reading, but he wished to 
thank the right hon. Member for Sleaford 
for having delivered one of the most 
honest and straightforward speeches 
heard on this Bill. He wished there had 
been more such speeches made on that 
side, for it had seemed to him a defence 
of the good old Tory doctrine of freedom of 
contract, and a condemnation of the doc- 
trine of confiscation which appeared to 
have been adopted by hon. Members 
opposite, and which, he regretted to say, 
also appeared not to be altogether 
repudiated by some hon. Members on 
the Opposition side. He (Mr. Knatch- 
bull-Hugessen) shared the views of his 
right hon. Friend as to the dangers to be 
apprehended from the operation of the 
clause. He did not, however, think 
those dangers existed to the extent the 
right hon. Gentleman supposed, for he 
believed the labourers, who were not so 
foolish as they were supposed to be, 
would hesitate a long time before they 
applied to take up one, two, three, four, 
or five acres of land. He did not think 
they would desire to identify themselves 
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with an industry which Liberal legisla- 
tion had utterly ruined. 

*Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. Pancras, 
N.) said, he did not suppose there would 
be a Division on the Second Reading of 
the clause, because there was a general 
feeling that it was desirable to enable 


agricultural labourers to hire land. 
There were difficulties in the way of 
Parish Councils becoming the owners of 
allotments and letting them. These 
Councils were restricted to a rate of 
something like 6d. in the £1; and as 
there were other things to provide for, 
they would not have the means to speculate 
in land; and, therefore, unless hiring 
provisions were inserted, the 
would, to a great extent, so far as 
assisting the labourers to become pos- 
sessed of allotments, be a dead letter. 
Under these circumstances, it was per- 
fectly clear that some provisions were 
necessary to assist in the hiring of land. 
How far it was desirable that these pro- 
visions should take the form of the 
proposal of the Goverrment was open to 
a, good deal of discussion. He should 
have preferred a statesmanlike policy, 
under which the labourer would have 
become the owner rather than the hirer 
of land. He believed that would have 
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been a sounder policy altogether. 
There was one thing which this Bill 
would certainly do, and that was, give 
the death-blow to anything like the 
creation of small holdings and allotments 
by purchase, because, when land could 
be hired on the conditions proposed, it 
was very unlikely that the authority 
entrusted with the carrying out of the 
Small Holdings Act would go into 
the speculation of purchasing in order to 
re-sell. There-could be no doubt that the 
Government proposal would practically 
repeal the Small Holdings Act recently 
passed. This was one of its disadvantages, 
but it was a disadvantage which probably, 
under the circumstances, would have to 
be endured. There seemed to be a general 
indisposition to encourage Local Autho- 
rities, whether County or District 
Authorities, to embark on the purchase 
of land, and an indisposition to vote 
public money to encourage the increase 
of small landowners; and, while there 
was that general feeling, it was hopeless 
to expect the planting of the labourer on 
the soil by the process of occupying 
ownership. They were, then, of necessity 
forced on the principle embodied in the 
Bill—the hiring of land by the Local 
Authority by agreement, if possible, but 
if not by agreement, by compulsion, for 
the purpose of re-letting. He was afraid 
this was inevitable, and they had to look 
the inevitable in the face, and make such 
conditions and arrangements with regard 
to the hiring of land as would safeguard 
the Local Authority and the locality from 
undue expense, and safeguard the land- 
owner, and the other persons at present 
in connection with the land, from 
being unfairly. dealt with. These 
were points to which the attention 
of the Committee would have to be 
directed. There was one great omission 
from the clause, and that was any 
provision to ensure that this hiring 
and re-letting of land should be so 
conducted as not to involve the 
parish in practical bankruptcy. He 
asserted that if the most careful and 
judicious arrangements were not made 
very serious responsibility would rest on 
the parish. It was no use to say that the 
parish could not raise more than 64d. in 
the £1 under the Act. When a parish 
had absolutely incurred liability, and was 
in financial difficulties, it would be 
necessary that in some way or other it 
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should be extracted from those difficulties. 
The provision as to the expenditure of 
6d. in the £1 was only a protection in 
the event of its being supplemented by 
means by which it could be practically 
applied. He would suggest that the Local 
Government Board Commissioner who 
went down to hold the inquiry should 
ascertain that the parish would not 
be involved in liabilities exceeding the 
income available to cover any risk 
or probable loss consequent upon the 
compulsory hiring and re-letting of land. 
He knew it would be said that the rents 
which would come in would cover the 
rents to be paid, That was all very well as 
atheory. It ought to be so. But suppose 
the parish made a mistake and hired land 
which was not taken up by the labourer. 
Supposing, after it had hired land for 14 
years, the desire for allotments fell off, or 
tenants who began well enough ceased to 
manure the land, and allowed it to “run 
out,” and then gave it up, leaving it on 
the hands of the parish. Many consider- 
ations of that kind would have to be 
borne in mind. It was not reasonable to 
say that by this hiring and sub-letting 
there would not be a risk of loss. There 
was the question of the probable payment 
of compensation to the landowner if in 
occupation, or to his tenant at the com- 
mencement of the hiring for what is 
commonly called “tenant right,” and 
the settlemeat of this tenant right, 
and a possible claim for deprecia- 
tion at the end of the 14 years. 
The Local Government Board Com- 
missioner, therefore, before making an 
Order, should satisfy himself that the 
parish was able to bear the risk in con- 
nection with this experiment. The Com- 
missioner should look at the application 
in its financial aspect, and see that the 
circumstané »s were such that the scheme 
could be carried out without loss. Regard 
should be had to these matters as well as 
to the mere question of whether there 
were a number of men who came for- 
ward, and said, “ We want land,” and 
there was land which could be supplied to 
them. No doubt some men would always 
be ready to come forward and say, “ We 
want land, and will take it at a fair rent.” 
Some of them would work honestly and 
industriously on the land when let to 
them, but some would very probably be 
men who were always prepared to go in 
ora new tiing, and who would be as 
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likely to throw up the land after a 
brief experience as to remain on 
it. The Committee had to con- 
sider this aspect of the case, and 
he maintained that it was of the 
greatest possible consequence that they 
should put into the clause such a provision 
as he suggested. Then, as to rent, if 
they were to give compensation for 
severance they would necessarily raise 
the rent of the hired land above the rent 
paid by the farmer in adjoining holdings. 
In giving compensation for severance 
they gave it for a special thing that 
did not exist as a thing of value. 
The amount that might be claimed in 
compensation for severance was a sum 
which was not of present value in the 
land, but it was a compensation for 
damage done. The rent to be paid by 
the labourers would necessarily be much 
more than they expected to pay for it, 


-He was much inclined to think that the 


meu would be dissatisfied with the rent. 
Let them read the 3rd sub-section of the 
clause— 

“The compensation shall, as far as possible, 
be made by increasing the rent to be paid by 
the Parish Council to the landlord or by re- 
ducing the apportioned rent payable in respect 
of land retained by the tenant.” 

That was nonsense. They might give the 
compensation in the two ways combined, 
but they could not very well give it in the 
alternative. Where land was severed they 
might adjust compensation by combining 
the two processes. He did not mean to 
say it would be fair to the new tenant. 
It was putting on him, in the shape of 
increased rent, a charge from which he did 
not get any benefit. Severance did not 
mean an advantage to the land severed. 
It would put on the tenants an addi- 
tional rent beyond that justified by the 
agricultural value of the land, and to 
that extent they would pay an excessive 
rent. How could the section be applied 
where the whole of a holding was 
taken? The landlord might be com- 
pensated for any rights he might 
have, but how the tenant who 
was turned out could be compen- 
sated for the tenant-right he lost he 
could not understand. Was it proposed 
that the landlord should pay the out- 
going tenant the value of his tenant- 
right and charge an increased rent from 
the new tenant ? This was the only way 
in which the thing could be done, but 
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in that case the landlord would have to 
put his hand in his pocket compulsorily 
to pay the tenant-right, and would have 
to charge tenant-right to the Parish 
Council by way of rent. The tenant- 
right might be of no value to the 
Parish Council as incoming occupier, or 
it might be absolutely destroyed, so 
that the incoming allotment tenant 
would be charged an unnecessary 
rent. The truth was, that if there 
was to be any compensation paid, 
the. only honest and straightforward 
way was to pay it in money. The 
Parish Council might raise the necessary 
money to pay it in cash, and the amount 
must be in some form spread over the 
allotment-holders either by charging 
a lump sum to each of them, or by 
spreading it over a number of years. 
Then arose the difficulty that the Parish 
Council had to deal with a number of men 
who, many of them, were here to-day, 
and gone to-morrow, and who, having 
acquired a well-manured piece of land, 
would work it out, and then leave it. 
There was a provision that no compen- 
sation was to be paid by the landlord for 
improvements. That being so, the 
parish would not pay any compensation 
to the allotment holders, and therefore 
good work would go for nothing. The 
labourer would not be encouraged to put 
his labour into his land, because if half 
the allotment-bolders failed to pay their 
rents and went away, the men who 
stayed and worked their portions of the 
land would have their rents raised, so 
that the parish might be recouped, or 
otherwise the rest of the parishioners 
would have to put their hands into their 
pockets. The allotment-holder was to 
have no interest in the land ; he was to 
have no encouragement to manure it and 
put labour into it, and he was to have no 
compensation for the barns, cowsheds, 
and pigstyes and other buildings, which 
he was told he might erect. The per- 
mission to the labourer to erect a barn, 
only showed the amount of practical 
knowledge possessed by some of those 
who sat on the Treasury Bench. He 
supposed that, taking the whole of 
England, at the present time not more 
than one or two barns a year were 
erected in any county. Landlords did not 
erect barns now, because farmers did not 
want them. If, however, an allotment- 
holder erected a barn or a stable, or a 
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cowshed he might be turned out without 
receiving any compensation whatever at 
12 months’ notice at the-will or caprice 
of his neighbours. If any of the allot- 
ments became very fertile and desirable, 
envious eyes would undoubtedly be turned 
towards them by people in the parish, with 
the result that the allotment rent might 
be raised or the tenant turned out ; 
whilst if some of them were well farmed, 
and others badly farmed, and the 
experiment got into difficulties, the 
unfortunate individual labourer who put 
up barns and other buildings, and did his 
duty to the land, would find himself in a 
very awkward and uncertain position. 
The clause had evidently been hastily 
prepared, and, like a speech which 
had been delivered to-night from 
the Treasury Bench, it was addressed 
not to the House of Commons, but to the 
people outside. Supporters of the Go- 
vernment had been going about the 
country telling the electors that they 
were not going to make the labourers 
pay the rent they had hitherto been paying 
for land, but to let them bire it at a rent 
to be fixed by Parish Authorities. Those 
gentlemen never seemed to think of 
other persons having any interest in the 
land. The question was now not 
whether the labourers were to have 
allotments, but whether they were to 
have them on fair terms. If unfair 
terms were insisted upon as against 
the landowner, such terms might 
be to the labourers’ own disadvantage by- 
and-bye, because the same law he was 
now going to mete out to others might be 
meted out, later on, to him. Fair 
dealing was necessary on this question. 
He doubted very much whether the 
parish was financially strong evough 
to grapple with this great question, and 
thought it would have been much 
better if it had been handed over to the 
District Councils, who would have both 
poor and rich parishes under their control, 
and would exercise a more unbiased 
judgment and would hold the scales more 
fairly between the labourers and the land- 
lords and the farmers who were iu continual 
contact day by day than would the Parish 
Councils. He should have Amendments 
to propose to the new clause. [An hon. 
MemsBer: Time!] He did not know 
why the right hon. Gentleman who called 
“time” should be so very impatient. 
The Government were making a very 
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large departure. For the first time a 
new principle of compulsion was being 
applied, and a deadly blow was being 
aimed at the creation of small peasant 
ownership throughout the country. This 
part of the Bill had not been discussed 
before, and yet now after some two or 
three hours’ Debate an hon. Member called 
“time.” As the hon. Member repre- 
sented a country. constituency he ought 
really to be much obliged to any Mem- 
ber who criticised the clause and en- 
deavoured to make it practicable. The 
hon, Gentleman and others who had 
promised so much to their constituents 
which they could not perform ought to 
remember that a day of reckoning 
would come to all who made wild 
statements, and ought to be thankful if 
owing to the criticisms of those who 
were not entirely in accord with the 
Government this proposal were made to 
some extent workable, so that if the 
labourers could not get all that had been 
promised them they might at all events 
get something. It was because he (Mr. 
T. H. Bolton) desired to see allotments 
multiplied that he made these few obser- 
vations in the hope that some advantage 


might result from them in an improve- 
ment of the Bill. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.) said, 
if the President of the Local Government 
Board (Mr. H. H. Fowler) were present 
he should congratulate him both on what 
he had left out and what he had re-in- 


serted in the clause. It was quite true, 
as had been mentioned, that last Session 
he (Major Rasch) introduced an Allot- 
ments Bill which had some rather ad- 
vanced provisions, amongst them being a 
clause embodying the principle of com- 
pulsory hiring. That Bill, he regretted 
to say, was nota brilliant suecess. He 
moved its Second Reading 17 times, but 
whenever it was not blocked by the hon. 
Member for Camborne (Mr. Conybeare) 
or the hon Member for Cork (Dr. 
Tanner) it was impartially blocked by 
other Members on both sides of the 
House. He was glad to see that some 
Members had now modified their views 
on this subject. He was bound to say 
that his Bill had not received the 
slightest assistance or consideration from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir 
W. Harcourt). Apparently the right 
hon. Gentleman had found salvation with 
reference to compulsory hiring since the 
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last Parliament. Although he (Major 
Rasch) had always been very much in 
favour of allotments and desired to 
facilitate their acquisition he did not con- 
sider, as some Members did, that the 
putting of agricultural labourers, carpen- 
ters, paviours, and tradesmen, upon the 
land would be a cure for all the ills that 
flesh was heir to. An _ experiment 
was being carried out on the Salvation 
Army farm at Hadleigh in Essex, and 
though he did not wish to say anything 
against the promoters of the scheme, he 
thought it would be rather premature to 
state that the experiment as a whole was 
a great success. He knew his views on 
this subject were not shared by Members 
on the Front Benches on both sides of 
the House. The Secretary to the Local 
Government Board (Sir W. Foster) and 
the right hon, Member for Oxford both 
believed that by putting men on the land 
they would naturally make their fortunes, 
or, at all events, be able to earn their 
livelihood. He should very much like to 
take the Secretary to the Local Govern- 
ment Board and the right hon. Gentle- 
man down to Essex and put them on a 
10 acre field, place spades in their hands, 
as was being done on the Saivation Army 
farm, and teach them double trenching, in 
order that they might be able to send 
fruit to the London market. He did not 
think that if he went down to them in a 
coupleof months and inspected their work 
he would find them quite as satisfied as 
they were at present with the advantages 
to be gained by putting men upon the land. 
He thought, however, that the clause in- 
troduced by the Government would be 
a great success, and would materially im- 
prove the Allotment Acts. 

*Srr A. ROLLIT (Islington, 5.) said, 
that the practical difficulty of dealing 
with this question had been amply de- 
monstrated by the hon. Member for St. 
Pancras (Mr. T. H. Bolton), but he 
hoped and believed that there was a 
much more general assent on both sides 
of the House to the principle of allot- 
ments than had been indicated by some 
speakers. It was certainly to the interest 
of the landed classes themselves to asso- 
ciate with themselves the labouring class 
in the cultivation of the land. Reference 
had been made to the state of things in 
Switzerland, and he need only mention 
that in France the most stable element in 
the community bad beeu furnished by the 
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small cultivators. It was also distinctly 
to the interest of the labourer that he 
should be able to obtain an allotment, as 
it would furnish him with a stimulus to 
exertion, and at the same time provide 
him with relaxation. The extension of 
the allotment system was also to the 
interest of the community. One of the 
great difficulties to be contended with in 
dealing with land in any country was 
what was known as the Jaw of diminish- 
ing return, and he was satisfied that this 
difficulty was best overcome by an exten- 
sion in suitable districts of the number of 
small cultivators. The suitability of a 
district was a matter on which the Parish 
Councils would be best able to express 
an opinion. For those reasons he was 
glad of some omissions from the clause as 
it stood originally on the Bill. He did 
not himself see that the substitution of 
the District for the Parish Council would 
at all improve matters. He did not want 
to see an administrative middleman in- 
troduced into the allotments question, and 
he thought that the great majority even 
on the Opposition side of the House 
would approve of the principle of 
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affording an opportunity to the Parish 


Council of hiring allotments. He wished, 
however, to draw attention to what 
seemed to him to be a great practical 
difficulty in the way of the application of 
these general principles under this clause. 
As the question of parish resources had 
been referred to, he should have to deal 
for a moment with an additional charge 
upon them which had not been contem- 
plated by the framers of the Bill. He 
would take first the question whether 
the clause would effect the object which 
was in view. To test it he would 
mention the provision of buildings. It 
was admitted that in many instances, 
and especially for rearing and fattening 
stock, not only buildings, but good 
buildings, would be necessary, for 
warmth was all - important. The 
Parish Council was to have authority to 
permit buildings to be ereeted by the 
allottees. But who could contemplate the 
case of a man of limited capital expending 
that capital on such a fruitless enterprise 
as that of erecting buildings for which he 
was expressly and entirely deprived of 
compensation? For his part, he wholly 
objected to the principle of encouraging 
men to make improvements and at the 
same time depriving them of the right to 
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compensation for such improvements, as 
he thought that the adoption of such a 
principle was likely to lead to very 
great pecuniary disaster. There was 
one charge on the parish funds which 
he thought had not been contemplated 
at all. The clause contemplated two 
landlords. No compensation was to 
be paid by the superior landlord, but the 
Parish Council would be the inferior 
landlords, and it was by no means clear 
that compensation would not have to 
be paid by them. It might be a bold 
statement to make, but he believed that 
those who had prepared the clause 
had overlooked the Allotments Compen- 
sation Act of 1887. That measure pro- 
vided that where buildings, amongst 
other things, were erected by the tenants 
with the consent of the landlord, com- 
pensation should be payable. The present 
permissive clause, if it were exercised at 
all, involved the consent of the superior 
landlord—the Parish Council—and it 
seemed to him perfectly capable of being 
argued that the compensation Act 
applied to the inferior landlord, who 
would be liable to pay compeusation to 
the tenant. If this were the true 
interpretation of the clause, he wished 
to know whether funds would be avail- 
able to the Parish Council for the 
purpose of compensation? There were 
grave objections to be taken to the 
clause on this ground as a practical 
proposal. The question was not whether 
allotments should be provided, but whe- 
ther the clause enabled the allotment 
principle to be put into practical operation. 
He believed it would not do so if his 
argument was well-founded. He thought 
the Committee would expect some in- 
dication of the apparent forgetfulness of 
the Allotments Compensation Act of 1887, 
and would desire that the clause should be 
supported in such a way that it would be 
shown to exhibit not only the prin- 
ciple, but the way in which that prin- 
ciple could be carried into practical effect. 
Then there was the matter of encum- 
brances. Under the law as it at present 
stood a lease was invalid unless it had 
the assent of the mortgagee, but there 
was no such requirement involved in the 
present clause, and, further, there was not 
even any provision that notice should be 
given to those who had a substantial in- 
terest in the land in consequence of en- 
cumbrances. The result would be that 
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if a sub-tenant were disturbed by reason 
of a mortgagee exercising his powers he 
might be deprived of all interest in the 
improvements he had effected. Then, 
again, there was no clause relating to re- 
hiring, and that would operate against a 
tenant incurring the responsibilities con- 
templated in the permissive clauses of 
the Bill. Speaking as he did for many 
of those who heartily approved the 
principle of allotments, he earnestly 
appealed to the Government to make 
this clause practical and workable. He 
should vote for the Second Reading, but 
he did so with the knowledge that it 
required explanation and _ substantial 
amendment. 

CotoneL. KENYON-SLANEY 
(Shropshire, Newport) said, practical 
attention was demanded for the details 
of the Bill, but what had been the atti- 
tude of the Goverument and of those Who 
had the Bill in charge, what had been 
the character of their speeches, and what 
had been the composition of the Front 
Bench during the greater part of the 
Debate ? Why, there had not been a 
single acre of land represented upon the 
Ministerial Bench. He did not wish to 


suggest that those who had been present 


were not anxious to do their best, but 
their opinion was not very valuable on 
matters which concerned the manage- 
men* of land, and it would have been a 
source of strength of the Government if 
someone immediately conuected with the 
land had been on the Front Bench during 
the Debate. He declined to take the 
hon. Member for Bedfordshire as one 
who knew much of rural life. The 
hon. Member's speeches on this subject 
had more of the matter of electioneering 
addresses than of practical advice, Then 
he came to the speeches delivered from 
the Front Bench. What had they heard 
as defining the practical opinion of the 
Government on that most practical ques- 
tion? Nothing. They had an orna- 
mental speech from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who had spoken as if he 
viewed allotments from the summit of the 
Rigi, but really he seemed to have had 
his eye on the Horncastle election and to 
be more directly concerned with the 
possibility of catching votes than with 
the merits of the clause. The right hon. 
Gentleman talked of the days of Queen 
Elizabeth, but he forgot to tell them that 
under that wise Monarchy the Prime 
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Minister was a Cecil, or he would 
perhaps have reminded them also that 
under a successor of the Cecils the best 
work had in these days been done for 
the agricultural community. They might 
part from that speech in the absolute 
certainty that it had contributed nothing 
practical to the Debate. The speech of 
the hon. Member who specially claimed 
to represent the agricultural labourers— 
and everybody always listened with atten- 
tion and interest to what the hon. Member 
might have to say—was only notable for 
the instances it contained of land acquired 
for allotments by voluntary agreement. 
The hon. Member told them of a case in 
which a certain amount of land had been 
acquired from a large landlord for allot- 
ment purposes ; he explained how every 
acre of that land had been acquired by 
voluntary agreement, and he expressed an 
opinion that when more land was wanted 
—as it assuredly would be—it would be 
acquired in the same way. An argument 
more clearing upsetting the views of the 
Government as to the value of the clause 
could not have been put forward. It 
triumphantly proved what the Opposition 
had all along contended—that the pro- 
vision of ample land for allotments was 
proceeding quite satisfactorily under the 
terms of the present Acts. He did not 
propose to take up the time of the Com- 
mittee by discussing that evening the 
principle involved in that measure. 
Whatever their qualms of conscience 
might be in accepting it they realised 
that the time had gone by for a discus- 
sion on that particular issue; but now 
that the principle was being brought into 
operation, they must see that it was 
practically applied. The question was, 
What would be the effect of enforcing 
the principle ? Hon. Members talked airily 
about the resulting prosperity to agricul- 
ture, and they talked lightly about taking 
land from the farmers in order to supply 
what they thought to be the needs of the 
labourers ; but in the matter of compul- 
sion, it should never be forgotten that 
agricultural prosperity was not bound up 
with the prosperity of any single class of 
those interested in agriculture, even 
though it were the most numerous. By 
injuring the farmers’ prospects the 
labourers’ interests also would be injured, 
This was not & subject to be talked of 
from an electioneering point of view ; jt 
was rather a practical one for the con- 
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sideration of statesmen. What would be 
the effect of the clause if passed into law ? 
The first question that arose was, out 
of what fund was to come the cost of 
hiring land for the purpose of sub-letting 
it? The Parish Councils were limited 
to a 6d. rate, which could only be reached 
by yearly increases of 1d. What financial 
security was the Parish Council prepared 
to give for the punctual payment of the 
rent of the land proposed to be hired ? It 
might be urged that if more money was 
wanted the Council would only have to 
raise the rate on the landowners from 
whom the land was hired. He hoped 
that such a flagrant act of absolute dis- 
honesty would not be contemplated. 
Then, who would be charged with the 
selection of the land to be hired? A 
Parish Council composed of agricultural 
labourers might, through some temporary 
feeling of jealousy, seek to do an ill-turn 
to some unpopular farmer by selecting 
his land for the purposes of allotments 
directly distrust and suspicion were set 
up by the Parish Council. Directly 
that feeling of ill-will was introduced, 
more harm would be done than 
What 
were to be the terms of tenure on 
which the land was to be held ? In agri- 
cultural matters this was a most impor- 
tant question ; and unless one could tell 
more thoroughly than was possible’ at 
present what would be the nature of the 
tenure, it would not be possible to judge 
beforehand of the effect of the clause. 
As to rights of way, again, who was 
to decide the necessity for these in giving 
access to hired land, and who was to 
assess the compensation due to the sitting 
tenant ? Such practical matters as these, 
small and minor though they might be 
deemed to be, were the test by which the 
provision must stand or fall. What would 
be the position of the Parish Council as 
a landlord ? Would their tenants have 
a right to appeal to the Agricultural 
Holdings Act? As soon as the Council 
embarked on this compulsory system of 
hiring they would be obliged to employ 
some practical man as agent to deal with 
their agricultural tenants, in these matters 
of detail, in the same way as they would 
require a practical clerk to do their 
financial and office business. Unless 
those who were framing the clause had 
practical cognisance of these questions, 
or unless they obtained practical advice, 


Colonel Kenyon-Slaney 


ever the Bill could do good. 
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they would be very apt, through igno- 
rance and without bad intention, to intro- 
duce unworkable provisions fraught with 
all sorts of evil consequences. He 
earnestly hoped that the Bill would be 
conducted to a safe issue, and, by reason 
of practical work, would become a useful 
piece of legislation, and would not simply 
bring ridicule upon itself by being un- 
practical and unworkable in all those 
very points where the people to be bene- 
fited were most eager for legislation. But 
the difficulties hedging round this com- 
pulsory hiring of land would have one 
good effect—they would turn the minds 
of all classes more and more directly 
towards the development of the principle 
of voluntary agreement ; and, as far as 
it did that, the clause would do unmixed 
good. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Regis) 
said that hon. Members opposite had in- 
vented an ideal squire for the purposes 
of their argument who was as much like 
the real squire as “Guy Fawkes ” was 
like a human being. They supposed the 
squire to be a person armed to the teeth, 
who went down to browbeat Vestries, or 
sat in his robber castle, and before whom 
poor peasants, with chains round their 
necks, came to beg for a bit of land to 
cultivate. But the real squire was a 
totally different person. The difficulty of 
the Vestries was to get the squire there 
at all; the difficulty of the squire 
was to induce his people to take 
allotments. Wherever there was a 
demand for allotments, there was no diffi- 
culty about getting land from the squire, 
aud if allotments had not extended—a 
matter which he did not admit—it was 
because the people did not feel the want 
of them. He objected to this artificial 
extension of allotments, in the first place 
because it would discourage the true 
solution of rural problems, which was, in 
his opinion, a system of small freeholds, 
and, secondly, because it proposed to set 
up the entirely new principle of taking 
a man’s property, whether he liked it or 
not, by compulsion without giving him 
compensation, Compulsion and com- 
pensation had always gone together, 
should go together, and must always go 
together, if they intended to be just, and 
it was only because they did not intend 
to be jnst that they proposed compulsion 
without compensation. As he was not an 
authority on agriculture, he would not 
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detain the Committee by any long dis- 
cussion on the virtue of allotments, but 
he wished to say something on the 
historical argument which had been 
brought forward by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had referred to an Act passed 
in the time of Elizabeth—the 3lst of 
Elizabeth —in which he said it was 
stipulated that no man should build a 
cottage without adding four acres of 
land, and the right hon. Gentleman 
described the happy state of things 
which resulted for the peasantry. He 
did not wonder at the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s admiration for the methods of the 
Tudor Sovereigns, for the right hon. 
Gentleman had always evinced a delight 
in the arbitrary ways which the Tudor 
Sovereigns had first brought into this 
country. But instead of any prosperity 
resulting from this Act, the reverse was 
the case, for 12 years after the Act 
to which the right hon. Gentleman 
had referred was passed, the Poor Law 
was for the first time established in 
England, and, for the first time, a general 
tax was laid upon England to keep 
the people from starvation. But that 
was notall. He had a habit of verify- 
ing quotations, which he was sure the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
be sorry he had not contracted himself. 
He had read the Act, and he found 
that the Statute to which the right 
hon Gentleman alluded, instead of being 
a great charter to the Tudor peasant, 
and instead of being intended to give him 
more land, was entitled “ An Act to pre- 
vent the erection of cottages.” That 
was the very title of the Act, and the 
next three lines, which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had accidentally 
omitted, set forth 
“the great inconvenience which had occurred 
by the building of great numbers of labourers’ 
cottages in all parts of the realm,” 
and enjoined that no more should be built 
under this penalty of four acres. He 
thought that if this Statute had been 
-@ Naval Lord of the Admiralty the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would have 
to come down to the House to-morrow to 
eat his own words, to apologise for them, 
and to regret he had ever used them. 
Mr. CHAPLIN: Perhaps the Com- 
mittee will allow me for a few moments 
to refer to some of the statements that 
have been made in the course of this 
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Debate. I think there is one outcome of 
this Debate on which we may all con- 
gratulate ourselves ; that is, that there 
is no difference of opinion in the Com- 
mittee as to the fact of its being very 
desirable to promote the acquisition of 
allotments in any part of the country where 
they are required. Opinion on that point 
is unanimous, and the only point on 
which we differ is as to the method by 
which that desirable object is to be ac- 
complished. Again, I think there appears 
to be a very general impression in 
the minds of the Committee that the 
more we discuss the proposals of the Go- 
vernment the more do we make it abun- 
dantly clear, by speeches from both sides 
of the House, that these proposals have 
not been by any means properly or 
systematically thought out. The more 
we discuss the clause, the more we hear 
the opinion of hon. Gentlemen on both 
sides of the House on it, the more abun- 
dantly clear is it that the plan of the 
Government is an impracticable scheme 
in the extreme. Now, Sir, I wish to say 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer attributed to me 
a statement which I never used. He 
said I thought it a crime on the part of 
the Government that they had endea- 
voured to extend the size of allotments. 
I never said anything of the kind. I 
believe I was the first Member of the 
House who ever introduced a compulsory 
Bill upon the subject of allotments, and 
I was also the Minister who had the good 
fortune to carry a Small Holdings Act, 
which practically extended allotments 
from one acre to fifty acres. Therefore, 
I think that was a statement which the 
right hon. Gentleman had no right or 
business to make. I complained, not of 
the fact that you propose to extend the 
size of allotments, but of the unpractical 
way in which you are trying to do it, 
and that has been pointed out in speeches 
from both sides of the House since then. 
The hon. Member for Norfolk has also 
mistaken something he thought I had 
said. He attributed to me the statement 
that what the labourers wanted was to 
purchase their land and not to hireit. I 
never said and I never thought anything 
of the kind, So far as allotments are 
concerned what the labourers desire is to 
hire them, and I think they ought to be 
hired. What I object to is that land 
should be taken from the owner by com- 
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pulsory hiring when he wishes to sell it, 
and when it may be that the money 
which represents the value of the land is 
& matter of great importance to him. 
Then there has been another misappre- 
hension. I agree with a great deal that 
fell from the hon. Member for Islington 
just now. I understood him to say that 
he prefers the parish machinery to the 
district machinery, because he does not 
want to have an administrative middle- | 
man in between the cultivator of the | 
land and the landlord. But that is ex-| 
actly what we have got at the present 
moment. We have got the Parish Coun- 
cil in the position of a middleman, and 
that is one of the things I pointed out) 
in my earlier observations as one of my | 
objections to the Bill. I confess I was | 
rather struck by what has fallen from the 
hon. Member for North St. Pancras. 
The hon. Member said that all we have 
got to do is to place safeguards in the 
Bill ; that it was hopeless to oppose the | 
Government, that we must make the | 
best of a bad job, and try to make the 
clause as perfect as possible. I agree 
that it is better we should get into Com- 
mittee as soon as we can, and with that 





view I will not put the Committee to the 
trouble of a Division now ; but I propose 


to take a Division on an Amendment | 
standing in my name, which practi- | 
cally raises the same question inadifferent 
form, 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. COBB (Warwick, S.E., Rugby) 
moved, at the beginning of the clause, to 
insert the following sub-section :— 

“(1) It shall be the duty of every Parish 
Council forthwith after their election, and , 
afterwards from time to time, to inquire whe- 
ther there is an unsatisfied demand for allot- 
ments in their parish at a reasonable rent and 
on reasonable conditions, and, if there is, to 
forthwith take steps for satisfying such de- 
mand.” 

He said, that under the Allotments Act, | 
1887, the Sanitary Authorities were 
obliged to take some steps to ascertain | 
if there was a demand for allotments, | 
and under the present Bill that obligation | 
was transferred to the District Council, | 
but there was no corresponding er | 
tion thrown upov the Parish Councils 
with regard to the hiring of land. They 
all hoped and believed that in by far the 
larger number of cases the land would 
be taken by agreement rather than by 


Mr. Chaplin 


| Bill and the Act of 1887. 
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compulsory hiring, and therefore he 
thought it was of extreme importance 
that the Amendment should be added to 
the clause. 


Amendment proposed, 

In line 1, at beginning, to insert the follow- 
ing sub-section :—(1) It shall be the duty of 
every Parish Council forthwith after their 
election, and afterwards from time to time, to 
inquire whether there is an unsatisfied demand 


| for allotments in their parish at a reasonable 


rent and on reasonable conditions, and, if there 
is, to forthwith take steps for satisfying such 


| demand.”—(Mr. Cobb.) 


Question proposed, “ That the Sub- 
section be there inserted.” 


*Sir M. HICKS-BEACH (Bristol, 
W.) said, he hoped the Amendment 
would not be pressed, because there was 
a very material difference between the 
In the Act 
of 1887 the District Council was the 
body charged with the carrying out of 
the law, and as there was a suspicion felt 
by many persons that the District Coun- 
cil would not be in sympathy with the 
desire to obtain allotments, it was thought 
necessary by Parliament to lay down 


specially that it should be the duty of 


the District Council to take certain 
action with regard to the carrying out of 
the Act. But in this case the Parish 
Councils would be elected by the very 
persons who would desire allotments, 
and it would be most invidious to 


‘mention this particular duty, when it 


had not been thought necessary to men- 
tion any of the other duties imposed 
upon the Parish Councils. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I hope my 
hon. Friend will not think it necessary to 
press this Amendment. I think we may 
take it for granted that the Parish Coun- 
cil will do what is necessary if the parish 
desires allotments. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) said, he hoped his hon. 
Friend would press the Amendment. He 
thought it would be a most valuable pro- 
vision. It would enable them to ask in 
each parish whether there was an un- 
satisfied demand for allotments, and, if 
the Local Authority declared that there 
was no demand, to ask the people 
if they agreed with that statement, 
and what course they intended to take 
at the next local election. 

Cotoner LOCKWOOD (Essex, 
Epping) said, he thought this was a 
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most unfair provision to insert in the Bill. 
Surely, if there was a demand for allot- 
ments in any parish, the men who were 
anxious to obtain them woald find not 
the smallest difficulty in approaching the 
Parish Council whom they elected for the 
purpose. The provision would make the 
Parish Council into a sort of inquiring 
busybody. Was the clerk of the Parish 
Council to go about inquiring whether a 
man required an allotment, and if he did 
not want it, whether he would not want 
it the day after? Surely, those for whom 
the Bill was created, and who were said 
to have a great thirst for allotments, 
might be trusted to ask the Parish Coun- 
cils to give them allotments in the usual 
manner without compelling the parish 
to hold an inquiry to ascertain whether 
there was a demand for allotments. 
CommanvDER BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) said, he could not understand 
who were the “ we” whom the right hon, 
Gentleman the Member for the Forest of 
Dean said would go about to find out 
whether the Local Authorities, if the 
Amendment were accepted, made these 
inquiries. He did not see any object in 
the Amendment at all. The constituen- 


cies were so very small that it would not 


make much matter. . 

Sir C. W. DILKE said, the matter 
was not so small as his hon. and gallant 
Friend seemed to think. Some of these 
constituencies numbered 30,000 people. 
He had two rural parishes in his own 
constituency which had a population of 
24,000 between them. 

Mr. CHANNING said, he did not 
know whether his hon. Friend intended 
to take a Division on the Amendment ; 
but he ventured to say that there was not 
a shadow of argument to distinguish the 
District Council under the Act of 1887 
from the Parish Council under this Bill. 
The two bodies were on exactly the same 
footing, and the proposal contained in the 
Amendment was similar in principle to 
that passed with the consent of a 
Conservative Ministry in 1887. But 
in any case, he would point out that 
his hon. Friend in his conferences 
with the head of the Local Govern- 
ment Board had succeeded in introducing 
into the first section of this clause 
one word of the greatest possible value. 
It was that the Parish Council “shall ” 
represent the case to the Local Govern- 
ment Board. That made it imperative 
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on the Parish Council, if they were satis- 
fied that there was an unsatisfied demand, 
to set the machinery of the Bill in motion. 
However, he attached great importance to 
this provision being made as to Parish 
Counciis, as in the case of District 
Councils in the Act of 1887. 

Mr. DODD (Essex, Maldon) said, he 
should like to know whether it was part 
of the arrangement made between the 
Government and the Opposition that this 
Amendment should not be accepted. If 
it were part of that arrangement he should 
feel bound by that arrangement, and 
would be unable to vote for the Amend- 
ment of his hon. Friend, although he 
thought it preferable to the proposal of 
the Government, because it would make 
it absolutely certain that the duty was 
cast on the Parish Council to provide 
allotments where there was a demand for 
them. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: In answer 
to the question put by my hon. Friend 
I will say this: that while it is not 
desirable that the particular terms of 
the agreement should be discussed, the 
Government have very carefully drawn 
this clause, and that therefore they think 
it their duty to adhere to the clause as it 
stands. Practically speaking, the Govern- 
ment think it their duty to stand by the 
clause as it has been put on the Paper. 

Str A. ROLLIT said, the ques- 
tion of the arrangement was one thing, 
and the question of whether the 
arrangement was right or wrong was 
another and more important thing. A 
very serious change would be made in 
the clause by the Amendment. The 
original clause proposed that the Parish 
Council might take a certain course of 
action. The Amendment, if passed, 
would compel them to take such action, 
and that without regard to any circum- 
stances whatever. If the Parish Council 
was satisfied that » demand existed, and 
that the land could be had on reasonable 
conditions, then, whether they had the 
means to carry out the bargain or not, or 
whether they thought it would be on the 
whole advantageous or not, the Amend- 
ment was mandatory on the Parish Council 
to take that course of action. Whether it 
would be practicable to get a mandamus 
to carry out the mandatory clause was 
another question. It was said that this 
direction was given to the District Coun- 
ceils under the Act of 1887. But the 
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District Council was in a different situa- 
tion from the Parish Council. It was 
much more difficult to obtain in a com- 
posite body like a district the opinion of 
the constituents as to whether there 
should be purchase or hire of land than 
in a parish which was a locality in itself. 
He could understand compulsion applied 
to a composite body like the representa- 
tives of a district ; but in the case of a 
parish which elected its own representa- 
tives and could replace them at the end 
of the year, if they did not do what was 
demanded by the parish, he could not un- 
derstand compulsion being applied. To 
apply compulsion to the Parish Council, 
in addition to the compulsion applied to 
the landlords, would be a piling up of 
compulsion that was not at all desirable. 
*Mr. COBB said, the object of his 
Amendment was not so much to enforce 
the powers of the clause as to secure 
that something should be done imme- 
diately. One of the reasons for the great 
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failure of the Act of 1887 had been the 
difficulty in getting anything done. If his 
Amendment was adopted it would be the 
duty of every Parish Council, immediately 
after election, to hold an inquiry. 


If 
there was no result from that inquiry he 
could not help it. What he wanted was 
that the Parish Councils should do some- 
thing promptly ; but as the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had said that this was part 
of the compromise with the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite, and as there would 
be opportunities for discussing and 
dividing on the terms of that compromise, 
he would withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


CommanvER BETHELL rose to 
move the following Amendment to the 
Clause :— 


In line 3, to leave out from the word “ allot 
ments” to the word “and,” in line 4, and in- 
sert the words “they shall petition the District 
Council and the District Council shall inquire 
into the representation. If on any such repre- 
sentation a District Council are satisfied after 
inquiry that suitable land for the purpose of 
allotments cannot be hired on reasonable terms 
by voluntary agreement, and that the circum- 
stauces are such as to justify the demand of 
the Parish Council tney shall apply to the 
Local Government Board for an order.” 


The Amendment invited the Govern- 
ment to have the same authority and 
the same machinery for the taking of 
land by compulsory hiring as for the 
taking of land by compulsory purchase. 


Sir A. Rollit 
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That machinery was that the Parish 
Council should apply to the District 
Council, and that the District Council 
should make inquiry and obtain the 
Order. There were two good reasons, 
at any rate, in favour of that course of 
action. The first was that in small 
villages, where the whole of the con- 
stituency was animated by the same 
desire, the authority elected by that con- 
stituency was not really a fair authority 
to decide upon a question of such im- 
portance. He thought there ought to be 
an outside authority for the purpose. The 
officer who would be sent down by the 
Local Government Board would not 
necessarily be a person familiar with 
agricultural persons, and would not be a 
person familiar with the peculiarities of 
the district. In his judgment the in- 
quiry should be made by some authority 
familiar with the district, familiar with 
the people, and yet so immediately out- 
side the circle concerned as to be im- 
partial. That was the judgment of the 
Government with regard to compulsory 
purchase ; it was a sound judgment, and 
he could not see any difference between 
taking land by compulsory hiring and 
taking land by compulsory purchase. 
Thére was another reason why his 
Amendment should commend itself to 
the Government. When speaking on 
the financial clause he invited the right 
hon. Gentleman to say whether in the 
word “ liabilities” would be included the 
contingent liability which every Parish 
Council must incur when they took lands 
by compulsory hiring. If a Parish 
Council choosed to get the necessary 
authority to hire 50 acres of land at 30s. 
per acre—that would be £75—and as the 
Parish Council would be responsible for 
the money to the landlord, he took it 
that it was a liability in the sense of the 
financial clause of the Bill. But after a 
considerable sum of money like that 
there would be very little of the rate of 
6d. in the £1 left in the small parishes. 
That was real and substantial difficulty, 
and ought to be met. As a further 
argument in support of his Amendment, 
he would point out that all the small 
villages with a population under 200 
would be outside the scope of this clause. 
Under the Allotments Act there was no 
compulsory hiring. If he remembered 
correctly the figures the. right hon. 
Gentleman had quoted, there were some 
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3,000 villages under a population of 200, 
so that all these villages would be ex- 
cluded from the operation of this clause 
unless the County Council thought pro- 
per to conferthese particular powers upon 
them. In his opinion, the machinery 
which he had described for the first pur- 

of this Bill—the compulsory ac- 
quisition of land by purchase—was a 
better machinery than that now pro- 
posed. He had not that profound faith 
in the Local Government Board and 
their officers which the right hon. 
Gentleman had, but he had great faith 
in the large Local Authorities, and he 
would much rather see the power to 
make the primary order placed in the 
District or County Council, and to leave 
the Local Government Board as the 
referee, arbitrator, orumpire. He begged 
leave to move the Amendment which 
stood in his name. 


Amendment proposed, 

In line 3, to leave out from the word “ allot- 
ments,” to the word “and,” in line 4, and in- 
sert the words “they shall petition the Dis- 
trict Council and the District Council shall 
inquire into the representation. Ifon any such 
representation a District Council are satisfied 
after inquiry that suitable Jand for the purpose 
of allotments cannot be hired on reasonable 


terms by voluntary agreement, and that the 
circumstances are such as to justify the demand 
of the Parish Council they shall apply to the 
Local Government Board for an Order.”— 
(Commander Bethell.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the pro- 
posal struck at the very root of this 
clause. He was surprised that it should 
have been made by the hon. Member, as 
throughout this Bill nobody had been a 
more resolute opponent of District 
Councils than the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman. 

CommanperR BETHELL said, that 
when they were discussing this before he 
moved to put in the District Council. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, it had 
been the proposal of the Government 
from the first that the intervening power 
of the District Council should be done 
away with, and that the Parish Council 
should go direct to the Local Govern- 
ment Board. With regard to the con- 
tingent liabilities, whether liabilities 
were ascertained or contingent, they were 
the liabilities of the Parish Couucil. The 
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Parish Council would take care that 
there was no liability: they would let 
the land upon such terms as would cover 
any expenditure incurred. He could not 
accept the Amendment. 


ComMaNDER BETHELL believed that 
the liability would still exist in the 
Parish Council for the debt to the land- 
lord. 


Mr.T. H. BOLTON (St. Pancras, N.) 
said, he was entitled to go further than 
the hon. Member and to say that there 
would be liability. It would be impos- 
sible to take land wholesale and let it 
retail without a certain percentage of loss ; 
and he maintained that if the parish re- 
couped itself and covered itself against 
all the loss, it would result in this : that 
a considerably increased rent would 
have to be charged to the allotment 
holders in order to cover the expense and 
liability. There would be a certain 
number of allotment holders who would 
throw up their allotments ; there would 
be changes of tenancy, and the solvent 
allotment holders would have to pay an 
increased rent as against the insolvent. 


Str W. HARCOURT, who was in- 
distinctly heard, said, he was surprised 
that the hon. Member for St. Pancras 
had thought it necessary to state these 
truisms. Of course, the Parish Councils, 
like other landlords, would cover bad 
debts. 


Str M. HICKS-BEACH said, that 
at any rate the Government would be 
responsible for the results of this clause, 
and not the Opposition. He would 
suggest that similar words should be 
inserted in this clause with regard to 
the procedure of the Local Government 
Board to those to be found in Clause 9— 
the compulsory purchase clause—in 
refarence to the District Council. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that unless 
the Local Government Board was satisfied 
that a case had been made out they 
would not make the Order. There were 
no words in Clause 9 in any way affecting 
the Local Government Board ; it was 
only the District Council. But if there 
was any doubt he would look the matter 
up again. 

Mr. T. H. BOLTON asked whether 
the Local Government Board would 
inquire into the financial position of the 
parish and its ability to bear the burden ? 
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Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The Local 
Government Board will inquire into all 
the facts of the case before they make 
the Order, for which they will be 
responsible. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. CHAPLIN said, he proposed to 
move « very small Amendment in line 7 
of the new clause, which the Government 
would probably accept, and that was to 
omit the words “or near.” The clause 
ran at present— 

“That they may hire land in or near the 
parish specified in the Order.” 

He should like to know, in the first 
place, what “near” meant? 
not aware of any definition of the word 
“near,” which could be imparted into an 
Act of Parliament. Was it confined to 
an adjoining parish ? 
knew were very narrow indeed, and it 
was quite possible that land might be in 
a second parish, and within some 
definition of the word might be called 
“near.” In any case, considering the 


very exceptional treatment to which the 
Bill was going to subject the landlord, 


the depredations of the Parish Council— 
he did not use the word in any offensive 
sense—might at least be confined to their 
own parish. Then, again, a difficulty 
might arise in this way: two Parish 
Councils might raise a claim to the same 
land, and who was to decide as between 
them? Under all the circumstances, and 
in view of the reasons he had submitted, 
he thought the Government might agree 
to the Amendment which he now pro- 
posed. 

Amendment proposed, in line 7, to 
leave out the words “or near.”—(Mr. 
Chaplin.) 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER considered this 
was a matter which might very safely be 
left in the hands of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, the right hon. 
Gentleman was not in the House when 
he gave his reasons for moving this 
Amendment, and which he might be, 
therefore, pardoned for briefly repeating. 
He pointed out the difficulty that might 
arise supposing two Parish Councils 
raised a claim to the same land. Who 


Mr. T. H. Bolton 


He was | 


Some parishes he | 
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| was to decide between them ? The Local 
| Government Board ? [Mr.H.H.Fowzer: 
| Yes.] He did think that under all the 
| circumstances, and considering the very 
harsh and exceptional treatment to which 
they were going to subject the landlord, 
| that the action of the Parish Councils 
ought to be confined to their own parish. 
As he had already pointed out, some 
parishes were very narrow indeed, and it 
was quite possible the land might be in a 
| second, but not in an adjoining parish. 
He hoped the Government would accede 
to this small Amendment which he 
thought the circumstances warranted. 
Mr. H. H. FOWLER pointed out 
that there might be land within the 
parish which the Parish Council could 
not acquire except at great cost, whilst 
there might be available land just outside 
the parish which they could obtain at 
pewey cost. This was a matter which 
|ought to be left to the Local Govern- 
| ment Board, and his experience was that 
| the Local Government Board erred rather 
on the side of excess of caution. 





_ Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


} 
| Mr. T. H. BOLTON proposed the 
following Amendment at the end of 
line 8 :— 
* Provided always that before making such 
Order the Local Government Board shall be 
| satistied, that the parish will not be involved in 
| liability exceeding the income available to 
cover any risk and possible loss consequent on 
the compulsory hiring and re-letting of land.” 
The sub-section in the clause as it stood 
provided that the Parish Councils should 
have power to hire land for allotments if 
they were satisfied that allotments were 
required, and if they were unable to hire 
by agreement on reasonable terms suitable 
land they could get compulsory powers 
from the Local Government Board. That 
Board 
“may, subject to the restrictions in this sec- 
tion, make an Order authorising the Council to 
hire compulsorily for allotments.” 
The Committee would see that the Local 
Government Board might make an Order 
subject to the restrictions of this section. 
| He put it to the Solicitor General whe- 
‘ther the word “may” taken in conjune- 
' tion with the rest of the sub-section, and 
| with the rest of the clause and with the 
purport of the Act, would not be read to 
a certain extent as “shall.” The Solicitor 
General would see that the Local Go- 
| vernment Board were directed to con- 
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sider only the restrictions specified in the 
the section,and if they were complied with 
Local Government Board seemed bound 
to give effect to the section. That was 
to say, the discretion of considering 
whether allotments were required, and 
whether they could be obtained by 
agreement on reasonable terms, was 
a discretion given to the Parish Council. 
If the Parish Council were of opinion 
that allotments were required, and 
could not be acquired on reasonable 
terms by agreement,and there was avail- 
able land for allotments which could be 
acquired by compulsory powers, then the 
Parish Couneil would call upon the 
Local Government Board to hold an 
inquiry. He suggested to the Solicitor 
General whether the only duty imposed 
on the officer going down from the Local 
Government Board was to consider whe- 
ther there was a demand for allotments ; 
whether they were unable to satisfy that 
demand by voluntary agreement, and if 
so whether there was land available which 
could be obtained by compulsory powers ? 
Then, he contended, an Order followed 
as «a matter of course. There was 


nothing in this section to throw on the 


Local Goverument Board the investiga- 
tion of financial circumstances. In a poor 
parish land might be wanted for allot- 
ments. It might not be possible to get 
it by voluntary arrangement; and yet 
the cireumstances might be of a special 
character, so that it would be undesirable 
to resort to compulsion. They could 
conceive special circumstances, special 
considerations, which might affect par- 
ticular parishes. Supposing they had 
got to the limit of taxation ; supposing a 
parish wanted to take an inordinate 
quantity of land, the labourers would be 
anxious to obtain the land at the lowest 
possible terms, and they would be very 
unwilling to submit to any provision 
which would work for the ensurance of 
the parish against loss. They would not 
care to pay rents in advance. There was 
no wish that they should do so. This, of 
course, made it necessary that they should 
be all the more careful that these powers 
should be properly considered. As he said, 
the labourers would be anxious to have 
the lowest possible terms, and would not 
submit to any proposals for the purpose 
of insurance. It was, therefore, neces- 
sary, in his opinion, that when the com- 
pulsory powers were to be taken, the 
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financial condition of the parish should 
be considered. He (Mr. Bolton) said 
the hands of the Local Government 
Board should be strengthened by em- 
powering them to consider whether the 
parish was financially able to bear the 
burden it sought to take upon itself. 
The right hon. Gentleman might tell him 
this would be duly considered ; but he 
would like to have it set down in the Act. 
Besides this, he would point out that a 
great many political considerations might 
be brought to bear in the working of this 
Bill when it became an Act, and, there- 
fore, it was the more necessary that they 
should be allowed to lay down the con- 
ditions upon which it was to be enforced. 
He had, therefore, to move this provision— 

In line 8, to insert the words—* Provided 
always, before making such Order, the Local 
Government Board shall be satisfied that the 
parish will not be involved in liabilities ex- 
ceeding the income available to cover any risk 
and possible loss consequent on the compulsory 
hiring and re-letting ef the land.” 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the hon. 
Member had referred to the provisions of 
the Bill as an experiment ; but the Local 
Government Board was not an experi- 
ment. The Local Government Board 
had been in operation for a long time, 
and had carried out its duties to the 
satisfaction of Parliament and _ the 
country. He strongly objected to the 
insertion of the words proposed by the 
hon. Member. It was not necessary, as, 
of course, the Local Government Board 
would make any inquiries that might be 
necessary in such cases as the hon. 
Member had indicated. He resented 
very strongly the hon. Member’s sus- 
picion that the Local Government Board 
would be influenced by political reasons 
in these matters. It was a great adminis- 
trative Department—one of the greatest 
in the Civil Service ; and it was unjust 
to suppose that such a Department would 
resort to anything of the character to 
which the hon. Member referred for 
purposes of politicial organisation. The 
hon. Member might rest assured that the 
Department would be most scrupulous 
in its oversight. He hoped the Amend- 
ment would not be pressed. 

Mr. CHAPLIN was understood to 
ask a question as to the position of the 
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County Council on the one hand. and the 
Parish Council on the other. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the Local 
Government Board could not, of course, 
be subject to the County Council. 


Mr. T. H. BOLTON said, after the 
assurance of the President of the Local 
Government Board, he would not press 
his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. CHAPLIN said, he begged to 
move— 

In line 8, at the end, to insert the following 
words :—‘‘ Provided always that where the 
owner of land proposed to be hired by a Parish 
Council under this section is willing to sell the 
land on the terms of payment by instal- 
ments spread over not less than 15 years, he 
shall be entitled to require the Parish Council 
to purchase instead of hiring the land ; and the 
amount of the consideration and the period and 
mode of payment shall, in defawttof agreement, 
be settled by arbitration.” 

He was inclined to think this was an 
Amendment the Government would see 
their way to accept. He had already stated 
the reasons for which he disapproved the 
compulsory system of hire ; but no reply 
had been made to them by the Govern- 
ment. The only reason they alleged in 
favour of the compulsory system was 
that, in their opinion, it would enable the 
labourers to get allotments more cheaply 
than by any other means ; but the right 
hon. Gentleman the late Chancellor of 
the Exchequer (Mr, Goschen), who was 
an authority on the subject, had declared 
that this waealtogether a mistaken view, 
and that the compulsory system would 
prove to be the most expensive process 
in the end. He wished to minimise the 
difficulties in the case, and he there- 
fore submitted the alternative embodied 
in the Amendment. By the terms of 
that Amendment the great difficulties of 
the Government with respect to the cost 
of the acquisition of land by the Parish 
Councils would be avoided. It must be 
clear to the Committee that there were 
very obvious objections to the Parish 
Council remaining for all time as the 
tenants of the land, and it was equally 
clear that many difficulties would be 
obviated if the Council became once for 
all the absolute owners of land. The 
only point in which his proposal was in 
conflict with those of the Government 
was as to how far it would add to the 
yearly payments that had to be made by 


Mr. Chaplin 
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the parish ; but that would depend on 
the period in which the repayments 
would have to be made. He had laid 
down 15 years in the Amendment. The 
question was, however, open to, con- 
sideration. He contended for the prin- 
ciple of purchase by instalments, which 
would go some way in removing many 
of the difficulties which would stand in 
the way of the execution of the Act in 
the future, and would, at the same time, 
be only doing what was fair and just to 
the men who were to be deprived com- 
pulsorily of their property. 


Amendment proposed, 

In line 8, at the end, to insert the words :— 
“ Provided always that where the owner of land 
proposed to be hired by a Parish Council under 
this section is willing to sell the land on the 
terms ot payment by instalments spread over 
not less than 15 years, he shall be entitled to 
require the Parish Council to purchase instead 
of hiring the land ; and the amount of the con- 
sideration and the period and mode of payment 
shall, in default of agreement, be settled by 
arbitration.—( Mr. Chaplin.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, his first 
answer to the proposal of the right hon. 
Gentleman was this—that the clause did 


not propose to contemplate the purchase 
of land for allotments, That power 
already existed and was vested in the 
District Councils. The power given to 
the Parish Council was to hire. He 
would point out one or two difficulties in 
the way of the Amendment. The pro- 
posed purchase involved a loan. The 
Parish Council would have to borrow the 
money. If the payments of principal in 
respect of the loan were made out of the 
rates this would entail a burden on the 
ratepayers during the whole period fixed 
for the repayment of the loan. At 
the end of that time they would 
have the land for the benefit of the 
parish, but in the intervening years 
the ratepayers would have had no 
benefit whatever. Then, the other 
alternative, if the Sinking Fund were 
charged in the rent, would be that the 
allotment holders would be purchasing 
land not for their own benefit, but for 
the future benefit of the parish, so that 
a great injustice would be entailed either 
way—either on the ratepayers or on the 
allotment holders. He was sure the 
right hon. Gentleman would appreciate 
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the full force of these objections, and 
would see that this was not an Amend- 
ment that ought to be introduced into the 
clause. 


Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square) said, it appeared to him 
that his right hon. Friend the President 
of the Local Government Board did uot 
appreciate the possibilities. He had put 
two alternatives before the Committee. 
He seemed to assume that the Parish 
Council must borrow exactly on the 
same terms as it would have to pay the 
landlords, and that it would, therefore, 
have to repay the capital in 15 years. 
That was not at all necessary. Any 
arrangement could be made by which the 
Parish Council could extend the repay- 
ment to such a period as to make it 
equitable to the ratepayers of the day ; 
and it would certainly be a great advan- 
tage to the ratepayers of the day to 
enter into possession of the land at the 
end of 15 years, instead of, after paying 
14 years, either having to renew the 
lease or to part with the land alto- 
gether. A man would naturally prefer 


the freehold if he could get it on equal 


terms. It was very undesirable that 
there should be three persous interested 
in the ownership of the land—the land- 
lord, the Local Authority, who would be 
the middleman, and the tenant occupier. 
It was undesirable that there should be 
uncertainly as to what would happen at 
the end of 14 years. There was no 
desire whatever on that (the Opposition) 
side to restrict the number of persons 
interested in land in this country, but hon. 
Members opposite did not wish now to 
have peasant proprietors. No Conserva- 
tive could wish to object to the multipli- 
cation of small owners, Every Con- 
servative must feel that the larger the 
number vf owners the better it would 
be for all. Peasant proprietorship in 
France had been the security for 
landed property, aud the more owners 
of land there were the better 
it would be for the existing owners. 
It used to be one of the most prominent 
points of the Radical creed that there 
should be a large number of peasant 
proprietors, and he was now surprised 
to learn that the agricultural labourer 
eared for hiring rather than purchase. 


VOL, XX. [rourtH sErizs.] 
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He was not disposed to believe that 
the agricultural labourers were more 
anxious to hire than to purchase ; and 
why, therefore, should the Government 
endeavour to encourage a triple owner- 
ship? If the matter were put before 
the labourers, that they could as easily 
buy and retain the soil and transmit it to 
their sons, he thought the majority of 
them would prefer it. Looking at the 
matter in a practical and _ sensible 
manner, it seemed to him that the argu- 
ments in favour of his right hon. Friend’s 
argument were far stronger thau those 
which had been urged against it by the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board. 


Sir W. HARCOURT: The whole 
argument of the right hon. Gentleman 
was that hiring was a bad thing and 
purchase a good one ; but this is a clause 
for hiring, and the Amendment would 
have the effect of defeating hiring, and 
substituting purchase. The right hon. 
Gentleman knows—we all know—per- 
fectly well that the option would be 
exercised to prevent hiring. [Mr. 
GoscuEN: Why ?] No doubt the right 
hon. Gentleman would think purchase 
better than hiring if he had the means, 
If the Parish Council wished to hire, the 
landlord was to come in and say—* You 
shall not hire; you shall purchase.” No 
doubt the right hon. Gentleman who has 
just sat down is a freeholder in the 
country and in London. I am a more 
humble personage. I have always been 
a leaseholder both in the country and in 
London. And why? Because I cannot 
afford to be a freeholder. And that will 
be the case both with the Parish Coun- 
cil and with the peasant. It will be more 
convenient for them to hire, and they will 
prefer it. The right hon. Member does 
not deny that they prefer it. 


Mr. GOSCHEN : I said I had diffi- 
culty in accepting what had been stated 
by others, that they did prefer it. I said 
that if the alternative were placed before 
them I doubted whether they would not 
prefer to buy and keep their holding 
rather than part with it at the end of 
a certain number of years. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : It is perfectly 
reasonable and natural that a body like a 
Parish Council should find it easier for 
their clients, the agricultural labourers, to 


3A 
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deal with the question of renting than 
with the question of purchase. I wonder 
what the tenant farmers of England 
would reply if you were to say to them— 
“It would be better for you to purchase 
your farms; you shall not hire.” Is 
there a farmer in the country who would 
not say— I am not in a position to pur- 
chase, and therefore am compelled to 
hire”? Why should you turn on the 
agricultural labourer and the Parish 
Council and apply to them a rule you do 
not apply to tenant farmers? You say 
in this Amendment—“ You shall not hire ; 
you must purchase.” . No, no! 4 
That is what it means. [“ No, no!” 
Then explain to me how I am wrong. 
You say— 

““Where the owner of land proposed to be 
hired by a Parish Council under this section is 
willing to sell the land on the termsof payment 
by instalments spread over not less than 15 
years, he shall be entitled to require the Parish 
Council to purchase instead of hiring the land.” 


You say that when land is “ proposed to 
be hired,” if the owner is “ willing to 
sell,” he shall be entitled “to require 
the Parish Council to purchase.” _ It is 


as clear as possible that when a Parish 


Council wants to hire and proposes to do 
so the landowner is to be entitled to 
come in and say—* You shall not hire ; I 
am willing to sell, and you shall pur- 
chase.” In my opinion the Amendment 
would place a veto in the hands of the 
landlords, and be an absolute bar to the 
hiriag of land. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Sleaford and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
St. George’s, Hanover Square, are 
against hiring—they wish it to be vetoed. 
That is coutrary to the policy of the 
clause and to the whole intention in 
giving power to the Parish Councils to 
hire land compulsorily. © I, therefore, 
hope the Committee will not accept the 
Amendment. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Hon. Members 
will have observed that the right hon. 
Gentleman most skilfully got out of the 
question which we put to him on this 
side of the House. He said the Parish 
Council is to be compelled to buy for the 
purpose of selling tothe labourer, But 
there is nothing in the Amendment to 
that effect. The right hon. Gentleman 
—I hope not wilfully—misunderstands 


Sir W. Harcourt 
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the whole point. The Local Authority 
will buy, but they need not sell to the 
labourer; they remain in possession of 
the land, and can let to the labourer. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer most skilfully mixed 
up the two things. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I did not 
mean to say that. I said the Local 
Authority wants to hire and not to pur- 
chase, because they cannot afford to pur- 
chase; and I said that this Amendment 
will prevent the Local Authority from 
hiring and compel them to purchase. I 
say that in that way the land will not 
be available for the labourers. 


Mr. GOSCHEN : What did the right 
hou. Gentleman mean by his reference to 
the tenant farmers? He said that they 
prefer to take their farms on lease, and 
that, like them, the labourers would pre- 
fer to hire. He conveyed the impression 
that it was the agricultural labourer who 
ought to be allowed the privilege of 
hiring. That privilege is not denied by 
the Amendment. The Local Authority 
will still have the power to let land for 
14 years, or otherwise, to the labourer. 
The bargain between the landlord and 
the Local Authority will not determine 
the terms between the agricultural la- 
bourer and the Local Authority. That 
is our point. We are now dealing with 
a transaction between the Local Autho- 
rity and the landlord, and in that you 
need not mix up the question of the 
terms made by the Local Authority with 
the agricultural labourer. The right 
hon. Gentleman did mix up these two 
points, and seemed to assume that because 
we are prepared to insist upon the Local 
Authority buying from the landlord, 
therefore they will not be able to let to 
the tenant. The right hon. Gentleman 
also spoke of the poverty which would 
prevent the Parish Councils from buying, 
but I have already endeavoured to remove 
that difficulty. I pointed out that they 
can borrow by longer instalments, and 
there is no financial difficulty such as has 
been conjured up by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. They will not be impeded by 
deficiency of capital. They will be able 
to buy on easy terms from the landlord, 
and, if 15 years is not enough, my right 
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hon. Friend is prepared to substitute a 
longer period. But the point does not 
affect the agricultural labourer at all, and 
it is undesirable to have these triple 
arrangements. Quite apart from the 
desire of the agricultural labourer, it is 
desirable that the Local Authorities 
should buy on easy terms rather than 
that they should hire. That is our con- 
tention, and I trust hon. Gentlemen 
opposite will be just and equitable enough 
to see that the Amendment is certainly 
not intended to render hiring impossible. 


Mr. ARCH said, it appeared to him 
that hon. and right hon. Geutlemen on 
the Opposition Benches did not wish 
agricultural labourers to have any land at 
all. [“Oh!"] They did not. [“Oh!"] 
They might ery “Oh!” but he asked 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for St. George’s what would happen if 
he had 40 acres of land, and there were 
20 labourers to take two acres each on 
the hiring principle, and he said—* No, 
I shan’t let it to you; I will sell it” ? 
What applied to 20 men applied directly 
to Parish Councils. Did hon. Members 
thiak Parish Councils would borrow 
money with which to buy land to let to 
labourers ? The thing was preposterous. 
The Bill before the House was what the 
labourers wanted and expected, for when 
once they coukl demand their acre of 
arable land and their three acres of pas- 
ture land they would be independent. 
They would not cringe to parson, 
squire, or farmer. [Cries of “ Ques- 
tion!” and“Oh!”"] Yes; that was so. 
[Mr. Powett Wituiams: Oh!] I 
know as much about the agricultural 
labourers as you do, Sir. You never 
ploughed an acre of land in your life. 
[Cries of “ Order!”] I wish to keep 
in Order, but Iam not going to be put 
down. [Order !”] 


THe CHAIRMAN : Order, order! 
Mr. ARCH said, he hoped the Govern- 


ment would stick to the hiring principle, 
and he was perfectly certain that if they 
did they would win the respect and cou- 
fidence of the agricultural labourers, a 
state of things the Opposition dreaded. 
To show that he kuew what he was 
talking about he would say that in his 
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village the labourers began, as soon as 
they got the land, to put up suitable 
buildings at their own expense, and why ? 
Because they had got the land on the 
condition that so long as they paid their 
rent and cultivated the land properly 
the rent was never to be raised, and they 
were not to be turned out. ‘They thus 
got security of tenure. The Bill said 
that the Parish Councils could take land 
for 14 years. Well, he had no hesitation 
in saying that with that tenure some of 
the labourers would put up sheds and 
conveniences at their own expense. Some 
of the labourers, no doubt, would be out 
at elbows like many Members of the 
House of Lords—[ Cries of “ Order !””] 
—but others would put up buildings as 
they had dove in his own village. When 


he sat upon the County Council he had 
been challenged by two noble Lords to 
say how the rents had teen paid. 


Mr. CHAPLIN (interrupting) said, 
he wished to know whether the hon. 
Member was in Order ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I cannot say that 
the hun. Member is altogether out of 
Order, but I am afraid that just now he 
is not very near the Amendment. 


Mr. ARCH said, he was trying to 
show the Committee that the agricultural 
labourers on the question of hiring were 
honest men. In answer to the challenge 
of the two noble Lords, he had been able 
to say that every penny of rent had beep 
paid, a thing which probably the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Sleaford 
could not say of all his tenants. Let 
the labourers have the land, and when 
they had got it and staked it out leave 
them to look after it for themselves, and 
not coddle them, and teach them to 
believe that they are kept in leading- 
strings. 

Mr. LEES KNOWLES (Salford, W.) 
said, that the last speaker seemed to have 
forgotten the Act passed in 1887 granting 
allotments to labourers, and that the 
Party who introduced that Act 
[Cries of “Order !”] 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber must speak to the proposition on the 
Paper. 

3A 2 
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*Mr. LEES KNOWLES said, he 
wished to draw attention to the large 
number of allotments, to which the hon. 
Member had alluded indirectly, which 
had been granted under the Allotments 
Act of 1887, passed by the late Govern- 
ment; passed by hon. Gentlemen now 
‘on the Opposition side of the House. 
He would refer to the Return which was 
published a year ago, and to which re- 


ference had been made in the last Report 
of the Local Government Board. 


Tue CHAIRMAN: The uumber of 
allotments has nothing to do with the 
Amendment. 


Mr. CHAPLIN: I rise to Order. I 
wish to ask you, Sir, merely in order to 
refresh the memory of the Committee and 
for my own information, whether, in reply 
to my question, you ruled just now that 
the speech of the hon. Member for Norfolk 
was in Order? [Cries of “Order!” ] 
I further wish to ask you if it is not in 
Order to reply to a speech which was in 
Order ? 


*Tue CHAIRMAN : The hon. Mem- 


ber is entitled to reply to a speech 
that was itself in Order, but not in so 


doing to be out of Order. All I ask the 
hon. Member to do is to keep in Order. 
I do not think that the question of the 
number of allotments, or of the Party who 
passed the Allotments Act, has anything 
to do with the Amendment before the 
Committee. 


Mr. GOSCHEN: May I recall to 
your recollection that the hon, Member 
opposite distinctly charged gentlemen on 
this side of the House with desiring that 
no agricultural labourer should be con- 
nected with the land? [Cries of 
“Order!”] I do not presume to say 
whether that was in Order or not; but if 
the hon. Member opposite makes a charge 
of that kind I am sure that you, Sir, and 
the Committee will give some license and 
allow a reply to be made. 


Sir W. HARCOURT : I rise, Sir, in 
the interest of Order. May I ask you to 
give aruling about the subject before the 
Committee? And I am sure that when 
you have given your ruling gentlemen on 
the Front Bench opposite will not proceed 
to argue with you. 
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Tue CHAIRMAN: If all that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had dove was 
to answer the speech of the hon. Member 
opposite who made the charge that 
Members that were opposite to him 
were not in favour of allotments I 
should not have thought it right to inter- 
fere; but'when it came to be a question 
as to which Party had passed the Allot- 
ments Act, and the number of allotments 
taken under that Act, I did not think it 
germane to the Amendment before the 
Committee. 


Mr. LEES KNOWLES said, he 
wished to show, by reference to the Act 
of 1887, that hon. Members on the 
Opposition side had taken as much 
interest in the labourers and in the 


granting to them of allotments as hon. 
Members on the other side. He also 
wished briefly to refer to the large num- 
ber of allotments already granted, and to 
the last Report of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, in order to show that it was 
possibly unnecessary to go further and 
grant this power of hiring allotments. 
From the Report it appeared that the 
total acreage of land acquired by County 
Councils and Rural Sanitary Authorities 
under the Act was, at the date of the 
Return, 1,207 acres, and. the total 
number of tenants was 2,891, and it was 
also stated by the majority of the Rural 
Sanitary Authorities who had not ac- 
quired land that allotments had been pro- 
vided voluntarily by the landlords under 
private arrangements, and that no appli- 
cations or representations under the Act 
had been made. That was all he wished 
to say in reply to the hon. Member for 
Norfolk. He wished to point out the 
advantage which had accrued to labourers 
under the Act of 1887. He could not 
understand why hon, Members opposite 
were so much interested in this matter of 
the hiring of land. He had served upon 
the Select Committee which had con- 
sidered the question of leasehold en- 
franchisement, and what the Committee 
were given to understand was that the 
supporters of the Government—such 
Members as the Member for Cirencester, 
the Member for Camborne, and the 
Member for Merionethshire—were dis- 
tinctly in favour not of leasehold tenure, 
but of freehold tenure. But now these 
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gentlemen took quite an opposite view of 
the case. They wished to give all the 
advantage to the tenant and all the dis- 
advantage to the landlord. Personally, 
he should not very much object to these 
powers being given if there was an appeal 
to this House by the Provisional Order 
system, which he had always looked upon 
as a system which provided a security 
against injustice. It had been said that 
opposition in the case of compulsion 
caused expense, but it was very rare. 
There had only been three cases in the last 
three years, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Sleaford had 
exposed the fallacies of the St. Faith’s 
ease. If they had an appeal to the 
House under the Provisional Order 
system, he should not object so much to 
the carrying of the present proposal, but, 
so long as there was no such appeal, he 
should be opposed to the clause as it 
stood. 


Mr. T. H. BOLTON said, the ques- 
tion was whether, under certain circum- 


stances, landowners should have the 


right to require the Parish Council to 
purchase their land in place of hiring it. 


Under certain circumstances it would be 
only fair and reasonable that the landlord 
should have that right. The land sur- 


rounding villages was not always held 
by one large owner. There were many 
moderate and comparatively small owners 
near villages to whom the abstraction of 
any of their land would be of special con- 
sequence. A man might be farming 50 
or 60 or 100 acres of his own land most 
eligible for allotments. It might be 
desirable that the man should be expro- 
priated in order to put 15 or 20 men in 
his place; but it would be most un- 
reasonable to deprive such a man of his 
land, and consequently of his business, in 
return for a rent-charge, and compul- 
sorily convert him into a mere receiver of 
rent. Take the case of accommodation 
land—land, say, held by a veterinary 
surgeon. It might be most essential for 
such a man to have a few acres for 
the conduct of his business. Again, 
take the case of a butcher who wanted 
land to grow hay for his horses, and 
for the purpose of grazing cattle and 
sheep until they were ready to be killed. 
This land might be most suitable for 
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allotments, but it would be monstrous to 
turn out such owners in order to put in 
agricultural labourers. He was told that 
the owners would be compensated, but 
how was that to be done? There was 
no provision to consider special claims, 
and it would be only fair that provision 
should be inserted to the effect that 
where a man was in possession of his 
own land or in cases such as he had 
referred to a man should be able to say— 
“Tf you want this land you must buy it.” 
It might be that the effect would be 
to prevent the taking of that particular 
land. In that case the parish must 
look out for other land. There was no 
reason why they should do injustice to 
one man in order to extend a certain 
favour toanother. Even if this particular 
Amendment were not accepted, some 
other Amendment to a similar effect ought 
to be put in the Bill. 

Mr. JEFFREYS said, he thought 
the hon. Member for Norfolk had rather 
mistaken the scope of this Amendment, 
because he thought the labourers would 
be foreed to buy such land instead of 
hiring it. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Sleaford did not propose 
that, nor did anyone. What was pro- 
posed was, that the landowner who 
was willing to sell should be able to 
require the Parish Council to purchase. 


Mr. ARCH (interrupting) said, that 
he had made it very clear to the Com- 
mittee that the Parish Councils would 
not lay out money to buy land for 
labourers. [Hon. Mempers: Why ?] 
Because they would not. [Hon. Mem- 
BERs: Why not?] Because they would 
not ; that was why not. 


Mr. JEFFREYS said, why should the 
hon. Gentleman speak for the Parish 
Council any more than he (Mr. Jeffreys) 
did? The hon. Member had no right to 
speak for the whole of the labourers of 
England any more than any of them had. 
More than that, he maintained that the 
Party which sat on the Opposition side 
had done more for the labouring class 
than those who sat on the other. The 
hon. Member twitted them by saying that 
the labourers could not obtain land; but 
they had hired thousands of acres of land. 
At the present moment there was no want 
of land in England. If the labouring 
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population-wished to hire land they could 
do so to-morrow. 


Mr. ARCH: At what rent ? 
Mr. JEFFREYS : 


and have done so. 
Mr. ARCH: At what rent ? 


Mr. JEFFREYS : At a very reason- 
able rent indeed. 


Mr. ARCH: At what rent ? 


Mr. JEFFREYS said, the hon. Mem- 
ber asked him “at what rent?” In his 
(Mr. Jeffreys’s) own parish they hired 
land at 12s. an acre. He came back to 
the Amendment. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was very much against it, 
because he said this was a case of selling 
and not hiring land, but that it was not so 
of necessity. Land could be hired under 
the Amendment, but there was an alterna- 
tive that if an owner was not willing, and 
desired the Parish Council to buy out-and- 
out, he could require it to do so. With 
regard to the Amendment, it was fair, but 
he hoped the right bon. Gentleman in 
charge of it would be willing to extend 
the number of years over which repayment 
could be made—say to 20 or 25 years. If in 
that way the instalments were made easy it 
would in these days, when land was so 
cheap, be more economical for the 
Parish Council to buy than to hire land. 
He would move to amend the Amend- 
ment by substituting 20 for 15 years. 


Local Government 


They can do so, 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, to leave out “ 15,” and in- 


sert “20.”"—(Mr. Jeffreys.) 


Question proposed, “That ‘15’ stand 
part of the proposed Amendment.” 


Mr, CHAPLIN : I can only say to 
my hon. Friend that I willingly accept 
the extension from 15 to 20 years. I 
must express my great regret at the 
spirit in which this Amendment has 
been met by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer on 
behalf of the Government. I have 
pointed out on more than one occasion 
the great injustice that may possibly be 
inflicted on the landlord by this system 
of compulsory hiring. I have also 
pointed out—and no one has attempted 
to dispute or deny them—the great ob- 


Mr. Jeffreys 
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jections there are to that system and the 
great difficulties that may arise, all of 
which would be altogether removed if 
we could possibly provide a means to 
purchase which would injure no one, and 
be an advantage to the parish itself. 
The right hon. Gentleman says—* This 
is a Bill for hire ; your Amendment is 
an Amendment for purchase. We won't 
change the Bill. Your Amendment 
would be a veto on hiring.” Sir, it 
would be nothing of the kind. I grant 
to the right hon. Gentleman it would put 
it in the power of the landlord to veto 
hiring if he were so minded; but the 
Committee may be quite sure of this—and 
Iam speaking not without experience— 
that there are hundreds of cases in which 
it would suit the landlord far better to 
lease his land than to sell it.. There are 
some cases where he would desire to 
have it back again; but even supposing 
the Amendment would have the effect 
suggested—if at the same time that you 
veto hire, as the ex-Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has shown, the Parish Coun- 
cil can obtain the land on better and 
more economical terms—what possible 
objection can there be to vetoing hiring 
in that case? No attempt has been 
made to dispute the argument that 
by borrowing and extending the 
period of repayment the Parish Coun- 
cil would be placed actually in a 
better position by purchase than by hire. 
No one has attempted to dispute that ; 
and unless it is answered, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer will be left in the posi- 
tion of refusing an Amendment which 
possesses advantages that he cannot deny 
without giving a reason for his refusal. 
As to the tenants being compelled to 
purchase, no one has ever proposed any 
such thing. Ihave stated over and over 
again that for letting purposes it is far 
better that the tenant should have the 
opportunity of hiring if they desire it 
instead of purchasing. I am not going 
to answer the speech of the hon. Member 
for Norfolk. It was not addressed to 
this Amendment, and I do not think it 
was deserving of notice—[“ Oh ! ”]—but 
when he says that hon. Gentlemen on 
this side of the House want to prevent 
the agricultural labourers of the country 
from getting land 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I must call the 
right hon. Gentleman’s attention to the 
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fact that the question before the Com- 
mittee is the Amendment to the Amend- 
ment. 


Mr. CHAPLIN: I beg pardon, Sir, 
and thank you for reminding me that I 
was straying from the question. I was, 


I admit, being carried away for the 
moment by what I thought a most un- 
just attack upon us. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. HARRY FOSTER (Suffolk, 
Lowestoft) remarked that under the 
Amendment the ratepayers would be put 
into a better economic position than 
under the clause without it, and the 
Parish Council would be able to acquire 
the land on much better terms economi- 
cally than if they had to pay rent for it. 
The Amendment would also enable the 
agricultural labourer directly to acquire 
his own holding if he so pleased. If the 
Parish Councils were not to become the 
owners of the land, obviously they could 
not put it in the power of their tenants, 
the labourers, to acquire the ownership. 
[Cries of “ Divide!”] This question 
might not be worth the attention of 
gentlemen on the Ministerial side of the 
House except at election time, but 
he thought it was worth the attention of 
the Committee. It ought to be dis- 
tinctly understood that gentlemen who 
voted against the Amendment would be 
voting against putting it in the power of 
the labourers to acquire their own land. 
He himself should heartily support the 
Amendment. 


Sir J. GORST (Cambridge Univer- 
sity): I wish to say in a few words why 
I should vote in favour of the Amend- 
ment. It is because I am very strongly 
in favour of empowering villages in this 
country to acquire village lands. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir W. 
Harcourt) has spoken of the admirable 
effect of the possession by the villages of 
Switzerland of communal land. Exactly 
the same thing prevails in some parts of 
France. In most parts of France the 
communal lands are disappearing, but 
there are still villages which possess com- 
munal lands which are let out to house- 
holders, much as we propose to let allot- 
ments under this Bill. The testimony of 
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Mr. Simon, who has been sent during the 
last few years by the French Govern- 
ment to report on the position of French 
agriculture, is that it is in those villages 
which possess communal lands that the 
position of the agricultural industry is 
the most advanced, and inevery way the 
best. Under this Bill as it stands there 
is no way whatever for the Parish 
Councils to become the possessors of 
parish lands for the purpose of parcel- 
ling them out to the people of the parish, 
and enabling them to rise from the posi- 
tion of gardeners to that of allotment- 
holders, and then to that of small 
peasant-proprietors. This Amendment 
would at least give us the beginning of 
such a system, because in some villages it 
would put a certain amount of land in 
the possession of the Parish Councils. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
it would put a stop to hiring, but the 
Bill as it stands puts an entire stop to 
possession for that purpose. 


An hon, MEMBER: 
District Councils. 


Sir J. GORST: Oh, the District 
Councils are very different things from 
the Parish Councils. Communal land is 
not land held by a District Council, 
which may meet 10 or 20 miles away 
from the peasant proprietor, What 
I want to see is land hekl by 
the authorities of the village in which 
the man lives, and capable of being por- 
tioned out amongst the householders 
and labourers of the district. It is be- 
cause this Amendment, if accepted by 
the Committee, would make a beginning, 
and be the first step in the direction I 
refer to, that I shall certainly support it, 


There are the 


Question put, 


“That the words ‘Provided always that 
where the owner of land proposed to be hired 
by a Parish Council under this section is willing 
to sell the land on the terms of payments by in- 
stalments spread over not less than 20 years, he 
shall be entitled to require the Parish Council 
to purchase instead of hiring the land ; and the 
amount of the consideration and the period and 
mode of payment shall in default of agreement 
be settled by arbitration’ be there inserted,” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 78 ; 
Noes 129.—(Division List, No. 415.) 
Mr. T. H. BOLTON moved— 


After the word “ require,” in line 10, to insert 
the words “ advertisements in two newspapers 
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circulating in the county in which the land is 
situate giving public notice of the application 
for the aforesaid Order, and shall also require.” 


Local Government 


He said, his object was to ensure that all 
the people in the parish should know 
when the Local: Government Board Com- 
missioner was going down to hold an 
inquiry into the application for an Order, 
as the question would be one in which 
all the people would be interested. 


Amendment proposed to the Clause, 

In line 10, after the word “ require,” to insert 
the words “advertisements in two newspapers 
circulating in the county in which the land is 
situate giving public notice of the application 
for the aforesaid Order, and shall also require.” 
—(iUr. 7. H. Bolton.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: My hon. 
Friend speaks of leading strings, but I 
may assure him that the Local Govern- 
ment Board have certain fixed Rules 


with reference to the giving of notice of 
inquiries, and in my judgment they are 
sufficient, especially as in these cases 
every person interested will have notice, 
irrespective of what steps the Local Go- 


vernment Board may take to ensure that 
proper notice is given. 


Mr. T. H. BOLTON said, that that 
was not what the clause said. If it had 
laid it down that before an inquiry was 
held such notice should be given as they 
considered necessary, that would have 
been in accordance with the statement of 
the right hon. Gentleman. But it simply 
provided that certain specified notice 
should be given. Were they the only 
notices required ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Read 
section (7) and the last lines of it. 

Mr. T. H. BOLTON: If the right 
hon. Gentleman assures me the notices I 
want will be given, I accept that assur- 
ance, and ask leave to withdraw the 
Amendment. 


Sub- 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Mr. T. H. BOLTON said, he had to 


move the addition, at the end of line 14, 
of words providing that any inquiry 
should not be concluded if it appeared 
that persons other than those who had 
notice were interested in the land until 
such persons had had an opportunity of 


Mr. T. H. Bolton 
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appearing and stating their objections, if 
any. He had not the slightest doubt, he 
said, that the Local Government Board 
desired to have everybody fully informed, 
but it sometimes happened that while an 
inquiry was in progress persons interested 
appeared and stated that they had re- 
ceived no notice, and he thought, there- 
fore, his Amendment was necessary. The 
present practice was to tell such persons 
to send their representations to the Board 
in London ; but unless they could make 
out a very strong case, there was not 
much chance of securing a resumption of 
the inquiry. 


Amendment proposed, 

In line 14, at end, to insert the words,—“ If, 
in the course of the local inquiry, it shall 
appear that any person other than those who 
have had notice as aforesaid is interested in the 
land proposed to be hired, the said inquiry shall 
not be concluded until such person has had an 
opportunity of appearing at the inquiry and 
stating his objections (if any) to the proposed 
hiring.”—(CWVr. 7. H Bolton.) 

Question proposed, “That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER : The notices 
issued by the Local Government Board 
contain a statement that all persons 
interested are entitled to be heard ; and 
if they are not heard at the inquiry, an 
opportunity is given them of stating their 
case. In a case of grievous injustice 
the Local Government Board would send 
the Inspector down again. If the hon. 
Member will read line 56 he will find the 
words— 

“ And for the protection of persons interested 
in the land.” 

These are the governing words of the 
section. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. JASPER MORE (Shropshire, 
Ludlow) moved the insertion of the 
words at the end of Sub-section 2— 

“If compulsory hiring of land shall cause a 
mortgage on the land dealt with to be called in 
or transferred, the mortgagor shall be indemni- 
fied, and such indemnity shall be part of the 
costs of carrying the Allotment Act into 
effect.” 

He said, that usually when landowners 
were spoken of, especially by hon. Mem- 
bers for Ireland, it seemed to be assumed 
that the ostensible owner was the only 
person interested in the property. But 
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that was not the case. When the Agri- 
cultural Holdings Act was passed the 
point was overlooked, with the result 
that an instance had since occurred in 
Yorkshire that when compensation was 
claimed the mortgagee entered into 
possession and declined to pay the com- 
pensation, so that the unfortunate tenant 
was unable to recoup himself for his ex- 
penditure. Farmers expected the House 
to redress that grievance. He moved this 
Amendment in the interest of that class 
who had been encouraged by Parliament 
to borrow money to invest in land. That 
class of investors were most numerous in 
populous places ; their land was the most 
likely to be coveted, and it was desirable 
that they should be indemnified. 


Local Government 


Amendment proposed, 


In line 14, at end, to insert the words “If 
compulsory hiring of land shall cause a mort- 
gage on the land dealt with to be called in or 
transferred, the mortgagor shall be indemnified, 
and stich indz2mnity shall be part of the costs of 
carrying the Allotment Act into effect.”—(CWVr. 
Jasper More.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sir J. RIGBY said, he thought the 


Amendment of his hon. Friend would be 
a dangerous one to accept. When it was 
proposed that one portion of a farm 
should be taken for allotment purposes it 
was only the substitution of one tenant 
for another, and the amount of rent pay- 
able would not be less than it was before, 
but in general it would be greater. 
Though there might be persons in the 
country of so arbitrary a nature as to call 
in money in such circumstances as were 
indicated by the Amendment, he could 
not admit it would be a bond fide reason 
for doing so. On the contrary, it would 
be a bad reason. Again, he* was not 
quite clear what the hon. Member meant 
by “indemnified.” Were these people to 
be indemnified against the cost of 
obtaining another security ? If so, he was 
afraid that cases would frequently occur 
in which solicitors, for the purpose of 
making costs, might call in the mortgage 
when it would not otherwise be done. 
He thought it might institute a very bad 
example. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Mr. CHANNING (Northampton) 
said, he had on the Paper an Amendment 
to re-insert the words “or the breaking- 
up of pasture.” Later on in the Paper 
appeared another Amendment to strike 
out the words by which the clause would 
in all cases prohibit the breaking-up 
of pasture land, and it was obvious that 
if they succeeded in inducing the House 
to accept that Amendment, it would only 
ie just to the landlords to re-insert at this 
point the provision that they shonld have 
full compensation for the breaking-up of 
pasture land. He wished to point 
out how thoroughly just the whole 
procedure of the clause as it originally 
stood was. The arbitrator sent down by 
the Local Government Board would assess 
the capital value of the loss caused by 
the breaking-up of the pasture, and 
would be instructed later on to consider 
the practicability of distributing the loss 
in the form of additional rent for the 
whole period of the hiring of the land. 
That seemed to him absolutely and 
strictly fair. But he hardly thought it 
advisable to move his Amendment at that 
stage, and he preferred that the whole 
question should be discussed on the third 
proviso. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Then the hon. 


Member should not have made his 
speech. 


Mr. CHAPLIN: I beg to move, in 
line 21, after the insertion, after the first 
“the,” of the words “amount of.” The 
line would then read— 


to 
his 


“As to the amount of compensation 
any tenant for the determination of 
tenancy.” 


Srr W. HARCOURT: What is the 


object of this Amendment ? 


Mr. CHAPLIN: To make the sub- 
section clear. We shall, by a later 
Amendment, propose that the Parish 
Council, and not the landlord, shall 
pay the compensation to the outgoing 
tenant who may be dispossessed of any 
part of a farm under this clause. 

Si W. HARCOURT: I do not 
think that that question can be raised on 
these words. We cannot accept this 
Amendment. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I submit that it 


does arise. As it reads at present the 
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arbitrator will have power to determine 
any question of compensation, and that 
might possibly raise the question as to the 
persons by whom compensation should be 
paid; I certainly think we should limit 
the power now by inserting the words “the 
amount of.” 


Sir W. HARCOURT : The desire of 
the Government is to leave the whole 
question to the arbitrator, and not the 
amount of compensation only. 


Mr. CHAPLIN: I want to quite 
clearly understand the view of the Go- 
vernment. Does the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer propose to leave it to the 
arbitrator to decide as to whether the 
compensation to an outgoing tenant who 
is dispossessed by compulsory hire shall 
be paid by the landlord or the Parish 
Council. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : If any adjust- 
ment should be necessary, that is dealt 
with in lines 28 and 29, and the question 
of how the compensation shall be divided 
must be raised on those lines. 


Mr. CHAPLIN : 


Local Government 


That would not 
Lines 28 and 


settle the question at all. 
29, I frankly admit, are quite unin- 


telligible. I must, therefore, press this 
point a little further, although I do not 
want to delay the proceedings. I wish 
to point out to the Committee that in 
some tenancies it will be absolutely 
essential that the Parish Council, who is 
the incoming tenant, should pay the com- 
pensation to the man who is dispossessed. 
Let us take a Lady Day tenaney, for 
instance. Compensation is then given to 
the outgoing tenant for the proportion of 
crops in the ground that will be reaped 
by the incoming tenant. It is impossible 
to call on the landlord to pay in such 
cases for them, because he is not going 
to be the tenant or to reap the crops. 
Therefore, in these circumstances, the 
incoming tenant should pay the compen- 
sation. If you call on the landlord to 
pay it you must keep him as the tenant, 
otherwise you would be doing him a 
manifest injustice. I hope the Govern- 
ment will be good enough to accept this 
Amendment, or at least give us au assur- 
ance that the object I have indicated will 
be secured in some other way. 


Mr. Chaplin 
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Amendment proposed, 


In line 21, after the word “ the,” to insert the 
words “amount of.”"—(Mr. Chaplin.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sir J. RIGBY said, he did not think 
the danger indicated by the right hon. 
Gentleman was likely to arise. Com- 
pensation would, no doubt, be payable 
partly to the landlord and partly to the 
tenant. 


Mr. CHAPLIN : Who by ? 


Sir J. RIGBY : Of course, by the 
Parish Council. It might be that the 
landlord would agree with the tenant, so 


that the landlord could deal independently 
with the Parish Council, as though he 
were in possession of the land. It wasa 
very common thing for a landlord and 
tenant to agree to put one of them forward 
as the representative of the fee-simple. 
In the case of a tenancy, which would 
almost immediately be determined under 
existing agreements, the landlord on the 
determination would be bound to pay the 
tenant for his improvements, which had 
been effected long before the Parish Council 
came on to the scene ; and if they provided 
that all sums payable on the determina- 
tion of the tenancy should be paid to the 
tenant and precluded the arbitrator from 
charging the landlord with a penny, they 
would be doing in some cases a very 
gross injustice indeed, and would be 
relieving the estate of a large sum which 
would otherwise be payable at the end of 
a few months for improvements that had 
been going on for years—improvements 
for which the tenant, under the Agricul- 
tural Holdings Act, had a perfect right 
to receive compensation from the land- 
lord. The hands of the arbitrator ought 
certainly not to be tied in that way. He 
certainly ought to be allowed to take all 
such matters into consideration, other- 
wise the Parish Council might not only 
have to pay a large compensation to the 
tenaut, but it might for the same im- 
provements have also to pay an increased 
rent to the landlord. There was no 
danger in leaving the whole question to 
an arbitrator who thoroughly understood 
it. In respect to the words of which the 
right hon. Gentleman complained that he 
did not grasp the meaning, they were 
intended to have this effect: The Go- 
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vernment wished to avoid the payment 
of capital sums by way of compensation 
when they could properly do so, and, 
therefore, they sought to provide that, 
instead of paying cash down to the land- 
lord, the compensation should be paid to 
him in the form of an increased rent ; 
and the increase in the rent should depend 
upon the number of years for which the 
land was hired. Again, in the case of 
the tenant it would be possible to com- 
pensate him by reducing the rent on the 
remainder of the land left on _ his 
hands. Let them take the case of 
a holding of 200 acres. Forty acres 
of that was taken by the parish. The 
tenant would Inot, of course, go on pay- 
ing as much rent for his reduced hold- 
ing as he did for the 200 acres. It would 
be for the arbitrator to say how in the 
future the rent was to be paid. He was 
directed, instead of awarding a lump sum 
in cash, to make up the compensation to 
the tenant in the form of a reduced rent 
for the residue of his term ; and, of course, 
if the landlord got a reduced rent for that 
tenant, the Parish Council, by way of 
compensation, would pay him a higher 
rent for the land acquired from the 
tenant. Suppose a sum of £500 was 
awarded as ‘compensation, and was divi- 
sible between landlord and tenant. The 
proposal of the Government was that, in- 
stead of paying that compensation in cash, 
the landlord should get his share in the 
form of an increase of rent—the amount 
of which would, of course, depend on the 
number of years the tenancy had to run, 
and the tenant would have his share in 
the form of a diminished rent. 


Mr. CHAPLIN: The sub-section 
contains the word “or,” not “and.” It 
is, therefore, an alternative. 


Srr J. RIGBY said, he believed the 
word “and” was the one which ought 
to be inserted, and it would be necessary 
to make that Amendment. But the 
words of the sub-section that— 


J 


“The compensation shall, as far as possible, 
be made by increasing the rent to be paid by 
the Parish Council to the landlord and by re- 
ducing the apportioned rent payable in respect 
of land retained by the tenant,” 
clearly indicated the intentions of the 
Government. 


Mr. CHAPLIN : I have followed the 
speech of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
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man to the best of my ability, but I must 
confess that I think nobody could under- 
stand very clearly from his statement 
what the precise proposal of the 
Government is. So far as I have been 
able to follow it, I am bound to say, 
with all respect to the hon. and learned 
(ientleman, that it appears to me to be 
as involved and as unsatisfactory an 
arrangement for the payment of com- 
pensation to the outgoing tenant as it is 
possible to imagine. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman says there is to be 
some compensation given either by an in- 
crease or by a reduction of rent on one 
side or the other which is to extend over 
a period of years. But what is the com- 
pensation to the outgoing tenant? The 
compensation to which the outgoing tenant 
is entitled is this: He is entitled to 
a lump sum down for the payment of 
what is commonly known as his tenant- 
right, and, in default of that lump sum 
being paid by anyone else, he has a right 
to claim it of the landlord. It is quite 
true, as the hon. and learned Gentleman 
says, that there is a distinction between 
improvements described as permanent im- 
provements and improvements which are 
summed up by the expression tenant- 
right—such as compensation for tillages, 
manures, crops, and matters of that kind. 
I should be prepared to come to a settle- 
ment on that basis; but what I want to 
secure is that when a tenant is dispos- 
sessed by the action of a Parish Council 
the landlord shall not be called upon to 
pay compensation for tillages and things 
of that kind, the benefit of which he 
cannot possibly reap. I cannot see how 
it is to be done by a rent-charge, extended 
over a term of years; compensation for 
this tenant-right frequently means now 
from one and a-half to two years’ 
rent; and it would be a monstrous 
thing to dispossess the landlord of his 
land, to let someone else reap the crops, 
and then to call upon him to pay two 
years’ rent as compensation to the tenant 
dispossessed. That, so far as I have been 
able to follow the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman is the position in which the Go- 
vernment are going to place the un- 
fortunate landlord that I cannot imagine 
that is their intention, and I asked the 
Government to make it perfectly distinct, 
I am willing to waive the question of 
permanent improvements ; but I wish to 
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make it perfectly clear that for tillages, 
manures, and things of that kind the 
landlord snall not be called upon to pay 
any compensation whatever to the tenant. 
That compensation may be paid in full 
by either the Parish Council, or by any- 
body else who pleases, so long as the 
landlord is relieved of any liability in the 
matter. 


Mr. CHANNING said, he agreed 
largely with the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Sleaford in this matter. 
Obviously the Parish Council must stand 
in the position of the incoming tenant, 
and, therefore, as it got the benefit of the 
outgoing tenant’s tillages and crops, it 
should pay the compensation. He hoped 
the Government would make it perfectly 
clear that no wrong should be done to 
the outgoing tenant in this matter. 
He would point out further, that it might 
save the Parish Councils from some con- 
siderable expense, in case they would 
have to deal with a farmer, whose land 
they had taken, who was hostile to the 
policy of allotments, and who might 
refuse to recognise the arbitrator from 
the Local Government Board and insist 
on having recourse to the Agricultural 
Holdings Act, if words were introduced 
into the clause to make it clear that the 
whole of these compensation questions 
were to be settled in one award by the 
same arbitrator. He did not think the 
matter had been disposed of by the speech 
of the Solicitor General, and it should 
be further cleared up. 


Mr. T. H. BOLTON said, the clause 
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would only apply to the case of sever- 


ance. Ifthe whole of a farm, or even 
the bulk of a farm, were taken, how could 
the matter be adjusted between the land- 
lord and Parish Council by reducing the 
tenant’s rent, and increasing the rent paid 
by the Parish Council ? In that case the 
landlord would have to pay full compensa- 
tion to the outgoing tenant out of his own 
pocket, and that, surely, could not be 
what was intended by the Government. 
The rule was that, although the tenant- 
right was payable by the landlord, it was 
paid by the incoming tenant, who got 
the benefit of it; but the outgoing tenant 
had a legal right to deal with the land- 
lord, and the landlord was liable, and if 
the right hon. Gentleman broke a 


Mr. Chaplin 
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tenancy in this way the outgoing 
tenant would look to the landlord for 
compensation. 


Sir M. HICKS-BEACH said, he 
thought the Government were making a 
mistake in attempting to spread over a 
period of years what was known as 


tenant-right, for the compensation of the 
outgoing tenant. In any other case it 
would be paid in a lump sum by the 
incoming tenant to the outgoing tenant. 
Why should it not be so in this case? 
The money would be paid by the people 
who took the allotments, and, therefore, 
there was no reason why the Parish 
Council should be called upon to find any 
capital sum for the purpose. It would be 
grossly unfair on a landlord to compel 
him to pay a lump sum for the tenant- 
right to which the outgoing tenant was 
entitled under the law, and to compensate 
him for that sum by additional rent 
spread over 14 years. Practically it 
would be compelling him to advance a 
sum to the Parish Council in order that 
they might be saved the expense and 
trouble of getting it in some other way, 
without receiving any interest for that 
sum. He thought it was reasonable 
enough that the landlord’s compensation 
for severance should he spend over a 
term of years; but the tenant-right 
ought to, be paid down in a lump sum by 
the incoming tenant, as it had always 
been. 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked 
whether he was right in understanding 
that where a farmer had part of his farm 
taken by the Parish Council the rent 
was to be settled by an arbitrator, and 
not subject to an agreement between the 
landlord and tenant ? 


Sir J. RIGBY : The arbitrator must 
have power to adjust the relations of all 
three parties concerned—the landlord, 
the incoming tenant, and the outgoing 
tenant. 


CoLtoneEL MURRAY: Then I under- 
stand that for the future the rent wili be 
settled virtually in a Land Court, as in 
Ireland ? 


Sir J. RIGBY : The arbitrator must 
have power to deal with it. No one can 
suggest a way of carrying out an arbitra- , 
tion of this kind unless you allow the | 
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arbitrator to settle the financial position 
of the three parties concerned. With 
regard to the question of severance, of 
course we only intend this mode of 
compen ation to apply where there is a 
severance. With regard to the compen- 
sation which at Common Law is paid to 
the outgoing tenant for acts of husbandry, 
tillages, manures, &e., I see no injustice 
in asking the Parish Council to pay that 
sum in cash. If the arbitrator knows his 
duty he will fix that class of payment, 
and fix it separately. I am authorised to 
say that the Government are prepared to 
make provision for the payment in cash 
of that form of recompense which is 
payable at Common Law in consideration 
of a tenant not being allowed to take his 
crops after his tenancy expires. We will 
consider what words are necessary for 
bringing that into effect on Report. 


Mr. CHAPLIN : I am quite prepared 
to agree to that. The important point 
you have to consider and provide for is 
that the landlord is liable at law for the 
payment of the sum down to the dis- 
possessed tenant. I shall be quite satis- 
fied if the Government will state ex- 
plicitly that the recompense of which the 


Solicitor General speaks will be limited 
to improvements named in Part III. of 
the first Schedule of the Agricultural 


Holdings Act. There would then be no 
mistake whatever in the matter, for it is for 
these improvements that in ordinary cases 
the landlord is liable. Anything short of 
that will be a gross injustice to the 
landlord, who will be liable to the tenant 
ou his dispossession for the payment of a 
sum down in respect of these improve- 
ments for which you propose to recoup 
him by an increase rent spread over a 
number of years. If I have a distinct 
agreement from the Government that the 
proposed arrangement will include every- 
thing for which the landlord would have 
to pay down in full I would be satisfied. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: It is evident 
that all parties are agreed as to what 
ought to be done, and the only point is 
whether the words of the clause carry 
out the general intention. I would sug- 
gest that the words, 

“The compensation shall, as far as possible, 
be made by increasing the rent to be paid by 
the Parish Council to the landlord or by re- 
ducing the apportioned rent payable in respect 
of land retained by the tenant,” 
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in paragraph (e) be omitted, and I will 
undertake on Report to bring up words 
making clearer the meaning of the Go- 
vernment. 

Mr. CHANNING said, if his right 
hon. Friend proposed to retain in the 
substituted words the principle of the 
old words, so far as it was justly applic- 
able to the circumstances of the case, he 
would agree to the postponement. He 
would remind his right hon. Friend that, 
in the interest of all parties, it was de- 
sirable that the whole of these compensa- 
tions should be settled by the arbitrator. 
If his right hon. Friend introduced words 
into the new proposal that would cover 
that point, and prevent the farmer from 
bringing up the Agricultural Holdings 
Act, he would greatly simplify the pro- 
eedure. He would point out to his right 
hon. Friend the Member for Sleaford 
that Part III. of the First Schedule of 
the Agricultural Holdings Act was not 
sufficient for the purpose with regard to 
improvements. It did not cover the 
custom of the country. He thought that 
tillages and crops should also be in- 
eluded. 

Mr. T. H. BOLTON thought the 
words should secure the landlord (if an 
occupier), or his tenant, whatever an 
occupier was entitled to pay under the 
Agricultural Holdings Act or according 
to the custom of the country. 

Mr. EVERETT (Suffolk, Wood- 
bridge) said, he understood the proposal 
to be that where a Parish Council be- 
came an incoming tenant by taking land 
for allotments it should honestly dis- 
charge all the obligations of an incoming 
tenant-at-law. If that provision was 
made, justice would be thoroughly satis- 


fied. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. CHAPLIN moved— 

In line 21, to leave out the word “for,” in 
order to insert the word “ upon,” 
so that the words should read— 


‘‘Compensation to any tenant upon the deter- 
mination of his tenancy.” 


He said, it ought to be clear that the 
compensation to a tenant was for crops 
and improvements. 

Amendment proposed, 


In line 2], to leave out the word “ for,” and 
insert the word “ upon.”"—(Mr. Chaplin.) 
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Question proposed, “That the word 
‘for’ stand part of the Clause.” 


*Sir J. GOLDSMID said, that in the 
part of the country in which he lived the 
tenant-right was very high, e.g., in 
a case where the tenant paid £500 a 
year it might be worth £1,500. There- 
fore, there should be compensation, not 
only according to the Agricultural 
Holdings Act, but according to the 
custom of the country, which was different 
_in different parts of England. The custom 
of the country in Suffolk, for instance, 
was not the same as the custom of the 
country in Kent. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: This Amend- 
ment will cover what the hon. Baronet 
desires, Compensation to any tenant may 
arise either from the custom of the 
country or under the Agricultural 
Holdings Act. 

CommanveR BETHELL said, that as 
he read the clause the sub-section seemed 
to apply more especially to cases where 
the lease was broken and the tenant was 
entitled to compensation for disturbance, 
apart altogether from compensation for 
crops. He was not at all clear that the 
Amendment included both subjects. 

Mr. GODSON (Kidderminster) said, 
that suppose a case arose in which notice 
had been served on a farmer to give up 
20 acres of his land, and he said they 
were the best land he had, and that he 
could not manage the farm if they were 
taken, who would settle such a point? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : That will come 
up after. 

Sir M. HICKS-BEACH said, that he 
understood that by the insertion of the 
word “upon” they would make the sub- 
section relate to tenant-right, and that 
would be defined by the words promised 
by the Solicitor General. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Word “ upon ” inserted. 


On Motion of Mr. H. H. Fowrer, 
the following Amendment was agreed 
to :— 

To leave out all the words from “hiring” in 
line 28, to “ tenant,”’ in line 31. 

Mr. CHAPLIN moved the insertion 
of the following, after Sub-section (3) :— 

“(4) The arbitrator shall, together with a 
copy of his award, deposit at the office of the 
Board of Agriculture a Report signed by him 
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as to the condition of the land taken by the 
Parish Council, and such copy and Report 
shall be preserved by the Board, and shall at all 
times be open to the inspection of the owner 
for the time being of the land,” 

The object of this Amendment is to 
take care there is some record of the 
state of the land that may be held by the 
Parish Council. The Parish Council 
are to hire the land for not less than 14 
years, when, if they wish, they may 
return it to the landlord, and it is only 
just it should be provided the landlord 
should receive compensation for any 
deterioration that had taken place, either 
in regard to the land or the buildings. 
For that purpose it is necessary some 
record should be kept of the condition of 
the property at the time it was taken 
over by the Parish Council. If the Go- 
vernment can see some other way of 
meeting the case more effectually, I am 
not enamoured of my Amendment, but I 
wish to secure some record of the con- 
dition of the land at the time of hiring. 


Amendment proposed, 

In line 28, after Sub-section (3), to insert the 
following sub-section :—‘‘(4) The arbitrator 
shall, together with a copy of his award, de- 
posit at the office of the Board of Agriculture a 
Report signed by him as to the condition of 
the laud taken by the Parish Council, and such 
copy and Report shall be preserved by the 
Board, and shall at all times be open to the 
inspection of the owner for the time being of 
the land.”—(CWr. Chaplin.) 

Question proposed, “ That the Sub- 
section be there inserted.” 


Sir W. HARCOURT : I think it is 
not unreasonable, but I do not think it 
is necessary to put it into the clause. 
The record of every acre of land would 
really be the lease, and it would not be 
necessary to havea record deposited with 
the Board of Agriculture. It might be 
advisable to direct that a copy should be 
given to the landlord, but it seems to 
me that would be sufficient. 


Sir R. WEBSTER (Isle of Wight) 
considered it was necessary, first, that the 
record should be prescribed by Statute ; 
and, secondly, that there should be a 
proper place for its custody where the 
document could be easily accessible to 
the parties. It was obvious there should 
be a record, which should be an authentic 
document to which reference could be 
made as to the condition of the land at 
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the date of the lease, and it was neces- 
sary it should be a statutory require- 
ment, and, therefore, introduced into the 
Bill. 

Sir W. HARCOURT said, he 
thought the matter could be met by say- 
ing that the landlord should have a copy 
of the award, and there would be no 
objection to putting that into the Bill. 

Mr. CHANNING said, they should 
insist that the Parish Council should be 
considered equally with the landowner in 
this connection. The principle of setting 
out the condition of the land at the date 
of the lease was, he thought, one of the 
most important principles introduced into 
a lease, and it should be made clear that 
the Parish Council, as well as the land- 
lord, should have access to the document. 

Sir J. GOLDSMID (St. Pancras, 
S.) also thought that it was most impar- 
tant that each party should have a copy 
of the award, and that it should be 
attached to that document. 

Sir W. HARCOURT said, that the 
question should be put right on Re- 


port. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. JASPER MORE (Shropshire, 
Ludlow) moved to insert at the end of 
Sub-section (3) the following :— 

“The arbitrator shall be a surveyor practising 

within the county, unattached to any Local 
Authority, and on settling the compensation he 
shall have regard to the provisions of ‘The 
Agricultural Holdings Act, 1883’ (46 & 47 
Vict., c. 61), which Act shall be read as incor- 
porated herein.” 
The object of his Amendment was to 
provide that the arbitrator should be a 
local man and should have regard to the 
provisions of the Agricultural Holdings 
Act, 1883. 


Amendment proposed, 

In line 31, at end, to insert “The arbitrator 
shall be a surveyor practising within the county, 
unattached to any Local Authority, and on 
settling the compensation he shall have regard 
to the provisions of ‘The Agricultural Holdings 
Act, 1883’ (46 & 47 Vict., c. 61), which Act 
shall be read as incorporated herein.” —(¥r. 
Jasper More.) 


Question proposed, “That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the clause 
proposed that the arbitrator should be 
appointed in accordance’ with the provi- 
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sions of Section 3 of the Allotments 
Act, 1887, and it was very undesirable 
to say that he should be required to be a 
surveyor practising within the county. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Mr. CHANNING said, the Amend- 
meut he now proposed was in proviso (a) of 
Sub-section (4), and was to strike out the 
words “of pasture, or one acre of arable 
and three acres of pasture.” He did not 
wish to detain the Committee at any length 
upon the question, because it was in the 
main the question on which he ventured to 
address a few words to the Committee at 
the beginning of their proceedings to-day. 
They contended that it was of vital im- 
portance that these allotment tenants 
should be cnabled to obtain larger arable 
allotments than oneacre, The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Sleaford 
Division (Mr. Chaplin) in his first speech 
seemed to urge the argument that his 
experience was not so great as that of 
the right hon. Gentleman. He would 
remind the right hon, Gentleman that he 
had the honour to represent a county that 
had the largest number of allotments of 
any county in the whole of England, and 
the Division he represented contained far 
and away the largest number of allot- 
ments in proportion to the population 
in any part of the United Kingdom. 
The first Allotment Association in Eng- 
land had been formed at Wellingborough. 
He had as large an experience as any 
Member of the House in forming and 
working these Associations; he had 
drawn the rules of several of these 
Associations, and taken a practical part 
in their system of working and farming 
of the land, which was precisely the 
same that would prevail under Parish 
Councils. His experience was that whilst 
the majority of the allotments ranged from 
a quarter of an acre to an acre, there 
were in every allotment field or estate 
three, four, or five tenants who had 
been able to obtain from three to four 
and five acres of arable land, which, with 
the aid of their families, they were well 
able to work and manage in addition 
to their omlinary day’s work, and he 
maintained that the Parish Council should 
be able to provide such tenants with more 
than one acre of arable land. To take that 
provision out of the Bill was a great 
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wrong to this most deserving class. It 
was a shame to say the Parish Council 
should have no power to reward its best 
and most promising men by letting 
them take additional allotments, and 
so rise little by littl. He wished the 
country to understand that those who 
were taking upon themselves the 
résponsibility for foreing upon the 
Government this surrender, reducing the 
amount of arable land from four acres to 
one, were doing a gross injustice to the 
agricultural labourer, which at the next 
Election would tell against them. 


Amendment proposed, 


In line 39, to leave out the words “ of pasture, 
or one acre of arable and three acres of pasture.” 
—(Mr. Channing ) 


Question put, “ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 136 ; 
Noes 47.—(Division List, No, 416.) 

Mr. CHAPLIN : The Amendment in 
my name was intended to limit the 
erection of buildings to those holdings 
which exceed one acre, and I think it is 
very desirable that should be done. It 
is quite obvious, I think, that upon a 
holding of one acre barns and stables are 
not likely to be required. Buildings for 
one acre are provided for in the Allot- 
ments Act of 1887. On the question of 
allotments, I bave always thought myself 
that the greatest difficulty you have to 
contend with is the question of buildings 
when extending the size of your allot- 
ments from one acre to four. This 
Amendment would obviate that diffi- 
culty, and it is with that object I 
move it. 


Amendment proposed, 

In line 41, before the word “ may,” to insert 
the words “where the allotment exceeds one 
acre.”—(Mr. Chaplin.) 

Question proposed, “That those words 
be there inserted.” 


It being Midnight, the Chairman left 
the Chair to make his report to the 
House. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
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DEATHS FROM STARVATION (COUNTY 
‘ OF LONDON). 

Return presented,—relative thereto 
[Address 29th May; Mr. Talbot]; to 
lie upon the Table. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACTS (ORDER). 
Copy presented,—of Order issued by 
the Irish Land Commission, dated the 
15th December 1893 [by Command] ; to 
lie upon the Table. 


BANKRUPTCY (IRELAND). 
Return presented,—relative thereto 
[ordered 23rd August 1893 ; Mr. Field] ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION ACT, 1889. 
Copies presented,—of Minutes sanc- 
tioning the subjects to be taught under 
Clause 8 of the Act for the following 
counties, boroughs, &c :—Bedfordshire 
(Third Minute), dated 15th November 
1893 ; Birmingham (Third Minute), dated 
19th December 1893 ; Cheshire (Fourth 
Minute), dated 10th November 1898 ; 
Grimsby, dated 7th December 1893; 
Llangollen (Second Minute), dated 22nd 
November 1893; London, dated 28th 
November 1893; Monmouth (Second 
Minute), dated 29th November 1893; 
Rutland (Second Minute), dated 29th 
November 1893; Tipton, dated 27th 
November 1893 ; Wilts (Fourth Minute), 
dated 22nd November 1893 ; Yorkshire 
(East Ridiug) (Second Minute), dated 
10th November 1893 ; Yorkshire (North 
Riding) (Fourth Minute), dated 20th 
November 189% ; [by Act]; to lie upon 
the Table. 


SUPERANNUATION ACT, 1859. 

Copy presented,—of Treasury Minute, 
dated 4th January 1894, declaring that 
for the office of Inspector of Clothing, 
Royal Army Clothing Department, War 
Office, professional qualifications are 
required, and that, in certain cases, five 
years shall be added to the actual period 
of service in computing the pension [by 
Act] ; to lie upon the Table.: 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Motion made, and Question, “ That 
this House do now adjourn,”—(Mr. 
Marjoribanks,)—put, and agreed to. 


House aijourned accordingly at one 
minute after Twelve o'clock. 





again To-morrow. 
Mr. Channing 





An Asterisk (*) at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 
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1133 The Soay 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 9th January 1894. 


MR, SPEAKER'S INDISPOSITION, 


The House being met, the Clerk at the 
Table informed the House of the un- 
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avoidable absence of Mr. Speaker, owing 
to the continuance of his indisposition :— 


Whereupon Mr. Mellor, the Chairman 
of Ways and Means, proceeded to the | 
Table, and, after Prayers, took the Chair | 
as Deputy Speaker, pursuant to the Stand- 
ing Order. 


QUESTIONS. 


DUBLIN AND CORK TRAVELLING POST 
OFFICE. 

Mr. D.SULLIV AN (Westmeath, S.): 
On behalf of the hon, Member for North 
Louth, I beg to ask the Postmaster | 
General if the information he was supplied 
with on the 18th December, as to the | 
grievances of the sorting clerks of the | 
Dublin and Cork Travelling Post Office | 
(American Mail), was correct in alleging 
that the time these officers have to wait | 
occasionally at Queenstown for home- 
ward mails is taken into account when 
reckuning their average weekly duty as 
35 hours; whether it has since then 
been brought to his notice that if the 
time of waiting was reckoned it would 
bring the average weekly duty of this 
staff considerably over 48 hours per 
week ; whether, since the withdrawal of 
portion of the homeward American mails 
to Southampton, the sustenance allow- 
ance of these officers has been very much 
reduced in consequence of not being so 
constantly employed as before, and of 
having to still keep permanent lodgings 
in Queenstown and Dublin ; and if these 
officers are the sole exceptions of postal 
servants in the United Kingdom (no 
matter when or where employed) who 
are not in receipt of pay for Sunday 
work ? 


Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 








(Mr. A. Morey, Nottingham, E.): 
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Post Office at 35 hours account was 
taken not only of the time actually 
spent in sorting letters, but also 
of all time occupied by the men in 
travelling between Dublin and Queens- 
town without sorting work. I find, how- 
ever, that the time occasionally spent at 
Queenstown between the departure of 
the outward and the arrival of the home- 
ward mail was not included, as the men 
during such interval are not engaged in 
any work. Even if these periods were 
included, the average weekly attendance 
would still fall considerably below 48 
hours. ‘There has been some falling-off 
in the amount paid for trip allowances 
since the Inman line of steamers ceased 
to call at Queenstown, but the amount 
paid to the individual officers is still con- 
siderable (averaging for 11 months in 
1893 £70 per man as against £79 for 
the same period in 1892). As regards 
Sunday pay, I can only repeat that 
officers whose attendance falls short of 
the full period of 48 hours a week cannot 
be regarded as entitled to extra pay for 
Sunday work. 


Fishing Industry. 


THE SOAY FISHING INDUSTRY. 

Dr. MACGREGOR (Inverness-shire): 
I beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether he has received representations 
from the fishermen of Soay, and of the 
Lochstocknish district of Harris, craving 
for a more frequent call of the passing 
steamer to convey their fish to market ; 
and whether he will be able to comply 
with the respectful prayer of those | 
peoples ? 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): The claims of the places 
which the hon. Member mentions have, 
from time to time, been considered, but 
from various reasons it has not been 
found practicable to afford them all the 
facilities they wish. I am, however, in 
communication with the Postmaster 
General, with a view to seeing whether 
any improvement can be effected in the 
present steam mail services on the West 
Coast of Scotland before the new con- 
tracts, which expire on the 31st March, 
are approved. 

Dr. MACGREGOR: Is the right 


hon. Gentleman aware that large 


In reckoning the average weekly attend- | quantities of fish are wasted through lack 


ance of the sorting 
in the Dublin and Cork Travelling 
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clerks employed of means of transit, and is it not the duty 


of the Government to provide facilities 
3 B 





School Accommodation 


these 
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for and to encourage fishing 


industries in the interests of the nation ? . 
[No answer was given. } 


THE DEFENCES OF MALTA AND 
GIBRALTAR. 

Mr. GOURLEY (Sunderland) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether H.R.H. the Commander-in-Chief 
intends visiting Malta and Gibraltar 
officially ; if so, will he arrange that, 
whilst there, he shall inquire into and 
make a Report regarding the defences of 
both places, for the guidance of the 
Government and Parliament ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CampBELt - BANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.) : His Royal Highness has 
no intention to visit Malta. It is possible 
that he may pay a visit to Gibraltar in 
the course of the next few weeks, but 
there is no occasion for a special Report 
upon that fortress. 

Mr. GOURLEY : AmI to understand 
the Government are carefully watching 
the defences of Malta as well as Gib- 
raltar ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Yes. 

Mr. GOURLEY was understood to 
say he put his question in consequence of 
areport in The New York Herald. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I have no control over The New York 


Herald. 


GLASS MEASURES IN NORTHUMBER- 
LAND. 

Mr. GOURLEY : I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade if he will 
be good enough to state the result of his 
communications with the Northumberland 
County Council relative to the infringe- 
ment of the provisions of Section 13 of 
“The Weights and Measures Act, 1889,” 
in the manufacture and stamping of glass 
measures, and in consequence of which 
manufacturers in the neighbouring County 
of Durham are subjected to serious 
pecuuiary loss; and whether, if the 
Northumberland County Council cannot 
be compelled to regulate their procedure 
with the Act, he will make an Order 
dispensing with its provisions for other 
counties, or that all manufacturers shall 
be allowed to stamp the measures, and 
receive payment for the use of machinery 
on terms similar to those now in vogue in 
Northumberland ? 


Dr. Macgregor 


{COMMONS} 
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Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpe ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside) : Inquiry has been made on 
the spot, by my direction, as to the 
circumstances of the case referred to by 
my hon. Friend. The Report raises some 
difficult questions, which are now under 
consideration, and as to which legal advice 
is necessary. 





SCHOOL ACCOMMODATION AT 
STRETFORD. 

| Mr. MACLURE (Lancashire, S.E., 
| Stretford): I beg to ask the Vice Pre- 
|sident of the Committee of Council on 
|Education whether his attention has 
| been directed to a correspondence which 
has passed between the school managers 
and ratepayers of the school district of 
Stretford, in the County of Lancaster, 
and the Education Department, on the 
subject of the public elementary school 
accommodation for the said district ; and, 
if so, whether, in view of the facts set 
forth in the letters addressed to the De- 
partment—namely, the large number of 
vacant places in existing schools, the 
close contiguity of numerous schools 
| convenient for the infantile population in 
| adjoining districts, and the general results 
/attained by a recent school census, he 
will grant the prayer of the Memorial of 
| the school managers and ratepayers, that 
a local inquiry might be held for the 
purpose of enabling those persons di- 
rectly interested in the subject to be 
fully heard; whether it is within his 
knowledge that the Department has 
withheld this inquiry notwithstanding 
the offer of the local School Attendance 
Committee to accept the responsibility of 
the costs thereof; and whether, if the 
personal bond demanded were now forth- 
coming, the Education Department would 
direct a public inquiry to be held ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Mr. Acranp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham): A public inquiry in this 
case was asked for on the 26th September 
last, and after some correspondence the 
Department, in accordance with Section 
73 of the Education Act of 1870, sent a 
draft bond for security for the expenses 
of the inquiry. The applicants, however, 
failed to complete the bond. I am not 
| aware that any offer has been made on 
' the part either of the School Attendance 
Committee or of any private individual 
to give security for the expenses of the 








i 
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inquiry. If the applicants even now 
give the security required, the inquiry 
will be held. But the Act does not 
authorise the Department to accept 


Dungannon School 


security from any other party than the 
applicants. 


MILITIA OFFICERS. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War how the Commanding 
Officers of Militia regiments brigaded 
together take rank with each other ; and 
whether, in the case of officers who have 
been in Line regiments, they may be 
allowed to take their seniority either by 
their first Army Commissions or their 
dates of Commission as Field Officers, so 
as not to rank below officers who were 
their juniors in the Army ? 


Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The Commanding Officers of Militia 
regiments brigaded together take rank 
amongst themselves according to the 
dates of their Militia Commissions. I am 
advised that no other Rule would be 
practicable. 


THE IRISH EDUCATION ACT, 1892. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, §.): 
On behalf of the hon. Member for Mid 
Armagh, I beg to ask the Chief Seere- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether he has received from the Porta- 
down Commissioners a resolution, unani- 
mously adopted by them, urging the 
Government to bring in an Act for the 
amendment of the Education Act of 
1892; whether any resolutions to the 
same effect have been forwarded to him 
from other Local Authorities ; and whether 
he has caused any, and, if so, what reply 
to be made to such appeals ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mortey, New- 
castle-upon-'Tyne): The Portadown 
Commissioners have adopted a resolution 
urging upon the Government to introduce 
in their Bill for the amendment of the 
Education Act of 1892 a provision for 
defraying the cost of the administration 
of the Act from Imperial funds. Other 
Local Authorities have passed resolutions 
asking that one-half of the expense of 
administration of the Act should be 
borne by the Treasury. All these com- 
munications have been duly acknowledged 
by the Irish Government, 
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NEWRY SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 
COMMITTEE. 

Mr. MACARTNEY: I beg, on 
behalf of the hon. Member for Mid 
Armagh, to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
he is aware that the National Board of 
Education appointed four Roman Catho- 
lics as their nominees’ on the School 
Attendance Committee for Newry ; that 
the Newry Town Commissioners, two- 
thirds of whom are Protestants, appointed 
three Protestants and one Roman Catho- 
lie; and that the committee as consti- 
tuted includes three Roman Catholic 
clergymen and no Protestant clergymen ; 
and whether he can see his way to take 
any action in the matter ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: The Newry 
Town Commissioners originally appointed 
four lay members to act on the School 
Attendance Committee, of whom one is 
a Roman Catholic and three are Pro- 
testants. The National Education Com- 
missioners appointed as their half of the 
committee four Roman Catholics, three 
of whom are clergymen. Tne three 
Protestant lay members appointed by the 
Local Authority have, however, since 
resigned, and three Protestant clerical 
managers of schools have been appointed 
in their stead by the Local Authority. 
The constitution of the committee now 
stands thus:— Appointed by Local 
Authority, one Roman Catholic and three 
Protestant clergymen of different denomin- 
ations ; appointed by the National Board, 
four Roman Catholics, of whom three 
are clergymen. I have no information 
as to the proportions of Catholics and 
Protestants on the Town Councils, but 
the ratio of the Catholic to the Pro- 
testant population of Newry is as two to 
one. 


DUNGANNON SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 

Mr. BARTON (Armagh, Mid): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whe- 
ther he is aware that the Town 
Commissioners of Dungannon, being 
all Protestants, appointed to the 
School Attendance Committee four 
Protestants and one Roman Catholic ; 
that the National Board of Eduea- 
tion appointed five Roman Catholics as 
their nominees on the Committee; and 
that the six Roman Catholic members 
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of the committee have appointed all the 
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Matabeleland. 1140 
Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) : Has not 


officers against the wishes and protests | experience shown that it is a settled 


of the Protestant minority ; 


whether | principle in the North of Ireland, where 


the population of Dungannon is half | there is a Protestant majority, to appoint 
Protestant and half Roman Catholic, and no Roman Catholics at all ? 


that two-thirds of the ratepayers paying | 


Mr. J. MORLEY: I do not think 


three-fourths of the rates are Protes- | that I can answer that question off-hand, 
tants; and whether the Board of | because I should have to examine all the 


National Education have received a pro- _ Returns. 


My impression, however, is 


test on the subject from the Dungannon | that my hon. Friend is right. 


Town Commissioners ? | 


Mr. J. MORLEY : It is a fact that | 
the Town Commissioners of Dungannon | 
appointed to the School Attendance | 
Committee four Protestants and one | 
Roman Catholic, and that the National | 
Board appointed five Roman Catholics | 
to act on the committee. The pepele-| 
tion of Dungannon shows a preponder- | 
ance of Roman Catholics over Protes- 
tants—namely, 52°2 per cent. Catholics 
as compared with 47°8 per cent. Pro- 
testants. I have no information as to 
the proportions of the rates paid by 
Catholics and Protestants, or whether the | 
Local Authority consists entirely of Pro- | 
testants, as stated in the question. A | 
letter, dated on the 2nd instant, has | 
been received by the National Board | 
from the Local Authority protesting | 
against the action of the Board in ap- | 
pointing five Roman Catholics on the | 
committee, and complaining that in the 
appointment of school attendance officers | 
by the committee the recommenda- | 
tions of the Local Authority have been | 
disregarded. The Commissioners of | 


National Education have replied that | 
they have acted to the best of their | 
judgment. 

Mr. MACARTNEY: Arising out 
of the answer, I should like to know if 
it was the duty of the National Educa- 
tion Commissioners to appoint such a 
number of Roman Catholics ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY : I explained yes- 
terday to the House that the Commis- 
sioners always have in view the desira- 
bility of adjusting the representation of 
the different Religious Bodies in Ireland 
upon an equitable basis, always, how- 
ever, turning the scale in favour of the 
minority, so that that minority, whether 
Protestant or Catholic, shall have a 
slight advantage. 

Mr. MACARTNEY: Surely that 
principle has not been applied to Dun- 


gannon ? 





Mr. Barton 


MATABELELAND. 
Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northamp- 
ton) : I beg to ask the Solicitor General 


| whether the Chartered Company of 


South Africa has any right to the land 
of Matabeleland, beyond that defined in 
the concession of Lobengula to Mr. 
Lippert, and subsequently acquired by 
the Company, by the terms of which the 
concessionnaires are allowed to acquire 
for their uses unoccupied land within the 
sphere of the operations of the Com- 
pany ; whether this sphere of operations 
is limited to the mining operations of the 

ompany, as defined in the mining con- 
cessions granted by Lobengula to Mr. 
Rodd and others, and explained in letters 
from Her Majesty to Lobengula; whe- 
ther any British subjects can acquire any 
proprietary rights in a country by con- 
quest, though waging a defensive war, 
and whether such rights (if any) belong 


| to the State, until they have been speci- 


fically made over to individuals, or to 
any aggregate of individuals calling 
itself a company; and whether, in the 
Charter conferred on the South Africa 
Company, any rights, whether as to land, 
mining, or jurisdiction over any portion 
of South Africa within British influence, 
were ever granted to the Company 
beyond those already obtained or subse- 
quently obtained by concessions from the 
Native rulers ? 

Tue SOLICI:;OR GENERAL (Sir 
J. Riasy, Forfar): No case has arisen 
which has rendered it necessary or ex- 
pedient to consult the Law Officers with 
reference to any of the matters referred 
to in the question of the hon. Gentleman, 
and the Law Officers have no knowledge 
of the facts that would enable them to 
answer the question. The third para- 
graph of the question raises a specula- 
tive question which it is not within the 
province of the Law Officers to answer, 
but it can do no harm to say that British 
subjects cannot acquire for themselves 
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proprietary rights in any country by 
conquest. 


AYR ELECTION PETITION. 

Mr. COCHRANE (Ayrshire, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether a communication has been re- 
ceived from the Town Clerk of the 
Burgh of Ayr sending for the approval 
of one of Her Majesty’s Principal Secre- 
taries of State certain Regulations for 
the inspection by the public of papers 
and documents relating to municipal 
elections ; whether he is aware that 
this matter relates to an Election Petition 
presented to the Sheriff of Ayr early in 
November, 1893; whether these pro- 
posed Regulations have been sanctioned ; 
and what is the cause of the delay in 
settling the Regulations and making them 
known to the public ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : The Regula- 
tions referred to, which were sent inad- 
vertently by the Town Clerk of Ayr in 
the first instance to the Home Office, 
have now been approved by me and 
transmitted to the Local Authorities. 


FRAUDS IN THE LONDON MEAT 
TRADE. 

Sir H. MAXWELL (Wigton): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Agriculture if his attention has been 
drawn to evidence, given before a Select 
Committee of the House of Lurds, to 
show that it is a common practice among 
West End butchers to sell Foreign and 
Colonial beef as “ best Scotch” ; that of 
five pieces of beef purchased from 
butchers in Kensington, and described as 
“best Scotch,” four were found to be 
American ; that in a large firm in the West 
End of London, professing to sell only 
Scotch and English meat, only six: sides 
of Scotch meat had been sold in the 
course of a year, the rest being American ; 
and that it is the practice in Birkenhead 
to dress carcases from the River Plate 
in the Scotch fashion, and consign them 
to London as “best Aberdeen oxen”; 
and whether any means exist of check- 
ing, prohibiting, or punishing fraudulent 
trade, so hurtful to the interests of 
British agriculture ; and, if not, whether 
the Board contemplate proposing legisla- 
tion to that end ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA (who replied) said : 
Yes, Sir; I have seen the evidence re- 
ferred to.’ If in any case it is proved 
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that a person applies a false trade descrip- 
tion to goods within the meaning of the 
Merchandise Marks Act, 1887, he is liable 
to the penalties imposed by that Act. The 
expression “ goods” is defined in that 
Act to mean anything which is the sub- 
ject of trade. 

Sir H. MAXWELL: Perhaps the 
right hon. Gentleman is not ina position 
to inform the House whether the Board 
of Agriculture is taking any steps to 
check this trade ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Any person can 
check the practice by prosecuting under 
the Act. 

Sir H. MAXWELL: Seeing that 
according to the evidence it is an universal 
practice, are not the Department taking 
steps to ascertain if that be so, and in 
the case of finding that it is so, to check 
the trade ? 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY (Shef- 
field, Hallam): Have the Board of 
Trade statutory powers to institute these 
prosecutions ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Yes, Sir; and 
where the parties interested are unable 
to prosecute, the Board do take pro- 
ceedings if they consider such action in 
the public interest. But it is usual for 
the persons concerned to take the initia- 
tive. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) : 
Do I understand the right hon. Gentle- 
man to say that in his judgment it is not 
in the public interest the Department 
should take the initiative ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: No. 

Sir H. MAXWELL: Who are the 
parties interested ? Is it the whole body 
of breeders in this country ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Any consumer 
can prosecute if an article is sold to him 
under a false description. The Mer- 
chandise Marks Act provides that. 


THE GOVERNORSHIP OF FIJI. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON 
(Canterbury) : I beg t> ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies has 
a successor been appointed to Sir John 
Thurston, Governor of Fiji; and whe- 
ther he is now in a position to state what 
steps have the Government taken in the 
matter ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tue COLONIES (Mr. S. 
Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : 
There is at present no _ suitable 
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Governorship vacant that could be 
offered to Sir J. Thurston. The ques- 
tion whether he should be given an 
extension for any definite term or no 
has not yet been considered ; but for the 
present he will remain in his present Go- 
vernment, where he is doing excellent 
service. 


LONDON LODGING HOUSE KEEPERS. 
Mr. BARTLEY (islington, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether he has re- 
ceived three deputations from the Health 
and Housing Committee of the London 
County Council on the subject of the 
transfer of registered lodging houses 
from the police to the London County 
Council; and whether he will receive a 
deputation from the Registered Lodging 
House Keepers’ Association on the same 
subject before coming to a decision ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitn, Fife, E.): A deputation was 
received by the late Home Secretary in 
April, 1892, from the London County 
Council Committee, and another by myself 
in November of the same year. The Regis- 
tered Lodging House Keepers’ Associa- 
tion asked me to receive a deputation in 
the autumn, after I had arrived at a 
decision, and were requested to submit 
their views in writing, which they did in 
December ; but, after giving their state- 
ment careful consideration, I did not 
think any good object would be served 
by receiving them, and I am still of that 
opinion. 

Mr. BARTLEY: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that the London 
County Council has become a large 
competitor in the business of letting 
lodgings, and will he receive those who 
are interested in this industry before he 
makes this sweeping change, and 
transfers them to the management of a 
competing body ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I do not agree that 
the London County Council has become 
large competitors with the members of 
the Association. I have carefully con- 
sidered the written views of this body, 
and I am quite satisfied they have no 
reason to fear the jurisdiction of the 
London County Council. 


Mr. S. Buxton 
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NEWFOUNDLAND FISHERIES 
QUESTION. 

Sir F. EVANS (Southampton): I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies whether he would lay 
upon the Table all Correspondence (in- 
cluding messages by cable) to this date 
between Newfoundland, the United States 
of America, and Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, relating to negotiations between 
the United States Government and the 
Newfoundland Government, having for 
their purpose the free entry of New- 
foundland fish into the United States, 
and known as the Bond-Blaine Conven- 
tion ; and whether, having regard to the 
extreme urgency and necessity to New- 
foundland of securing free entry for her 
fish into the United States before the 
fishing season opens in March next, 
Her Majesty’s Government would endea- 
vour, or would concur in the Newfound- 
land Government endeavouring, to con- 
clude forthwith a temporary arrange- 
ment with the United States Government 
for the coming fishing season ? 


Mr. $8. BUXTON: As regards the 
first question, the Correspondence will be 
laid so soon as it iscomplete. As regards 
the second question, it would be very in- 
expedient at the present moment, while 
negotiations are in progress and the whole 
matter is in the hands of Her Majesty’s 
Ambassador at Washington, to answer 
my hon. Friend’s question. 


Sir F. EVANS: I hope I may infer 
that this delay is in favour of and bene- 
ficial to Newfoundland as well as 
Canada ? 


Mr. 8S. BUXTON : I am afraid I can 
add nothing to the answer already given. 


POST OFFICE PROPERTY 1N LETTERS, 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON: I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General whether 
the property of the Postmaster General 
in a letter is an absolute property, or 
whether it is a qualified property subject 
to an obligation to deliver the letter 
according to the wish of the sender, as 
expressed in the written direction ; whe- 
ther there is anything in the Act quoted 
which deprives the sender of the power 
of amending or revoking such written 
direction ; and whether the sender of a 
valuable parcel by parcel post has the 
right of stoppage in transitu which is so 
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frequently exercised by the senders of 
goods conveyed by an agent ? 


Mr. A. MORLEY: The property of 
the Postmaster General in a letter is 
subject to the obligation to deliver it to 
the person to whom it is addressed (in 
accordance with the Post Office Acts and 
Regulations), and failing such delivery 
to return it to the sender. There is no 
legal power in the sender to amend or 
revoke the address upon a letter unless 
the letter cannot be delivered at that 
address. A valuable parcel sent by 
parcel post is in precisely the same 
position legally as a letter, and the 
sender has no power to stop it in tran- 
situ. 


THE CHRISTIAN BROTHERS’ SCHOOLS. 


CoLtoneL NOLAN (Galway, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, in view of 
the statement made by him thatin Janu- 
ary 1894 a plan for allowing the Christian 
Brothers to share in the Education Act 
would be put forward, would he now 
kindly state what form this plan would 
assume ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I think the hon. 
and gallant Member has not quite accu- 
rately stated the position. All I pro- 
mised was to announce the decision of 
the Government before the rising of the 
House. That date has not yet arrived. 

Mr. SEXTON : I presume I am right 
in saying that the subject is under con- 
sideration ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : Yes, it is. 

CoLtoneEL NOLAN: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman certain he did not name 
January as the date for announcing his 
decision ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am sure I did 
not. I may have said that the com- 
pulsory clauses should come into force 
in January. 


{CORK LUNATIC ASYLUM. 
Mr. SMITH-BARRY (Hunts, §.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland why the 
nominations by the Lord Lieutenant to 
the Governing Body of the Cork Lunatic 
Asylum for the year 1894, usually 
announced in the previous December, 
have not yet been made ; and when the 
announcement of the appointment of these 
new Governors may be expected ? 
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Mr. J. MORLEY: The Board of 
Governors of this Asylum was appointed 
by Order in Council on Saturday last, 
and the appointments were notified the 
same day to the Resident Medical 


Superintendent of the Asylum. 


SCOTCH FISHERY LAWS, 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) : I 
beg to ask the Lord Advocate if he will 
explain why John Maclean, a fisherman, 
80 years of age, and two others, who were 
found guilty in their absence of the offence 
of having salmon trout in their nets, which 
were being used to catch herring, in an 
arm of the sea near Ullapool, on the 10th 
July last, were not charged with the said 
offence until the 9th December, on which 
day they received notices to appear for 
trial at Dingwall on the 12th December 
(Sunday intervening), their homes being 
about 50 miles distant, aud 35 miles 
being over a rugged mountain road and 
an arm of the sea; whether he is aware 
that the delay in this case has given dis- 
satisfaction to the people of Ullapool ; 
and whether the Government propose to 
take steps to prevent similar delays in 
bringing alleged offenders to trial ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour, Clackmannan, &c.) : The pro- 
secution in this case was not at the 
instance of any Public Authority, but of 
the proprietor, and, as my right hon. 
Friend the Secretary for Scotland 
explained in a recent answer, the pro- 
ceedings were delayed as a matter of 
convenience to the witnesses who had to 
attend. The Summary Jurisdiction Acts 
require only 48 hours’ notice, but in the 
present case notice was given to the 
accused on Saturday morning that the 
trial would take place on the following 
Tuesday. I cannot doubt that if a 
motion for delay had been timeously 
made on the ground that the accused had 
not had sufficient notice to enable them to 
attend, or to prepare for their defence, the 
Sheriff would have granted it, but the 
agent for the accused only appeared in 
Court and asked for an adjournment after 
the evidence had been led, the accused 
found guilty by the Sheriff, and sentence 
was being moved for. The delay in 
bringing the case to trial was certainly 
very great, and it would be possible to 
limit by legislation the time for bringing 
such prosecutions ; but if too short a time 
was limited, this might operate hardly in 
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the other direction, as I have known of | ing by a local Admiralty contractor at 
men charged with such offences asking | Willenhall ; whether inferior workman- 
that they should not be brought to trial! ship has been reported to exist as well 
until their fishing season or their harvest | as sweating ; whether the contractor has 
was over. | been found to have infringed the fair 
*Mr. WEIR: Will the right hon.) contracts clause; what penalty can be 
Gentleman say whether these servants— | imposed in accordance with avy provi- 
one a gamekeeper and the other a gillie— | sion of the contract; and what new 
were in the employ of Sir Arthur | provisions will be inserted in similar 
Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: I have | contracts in future to guard more effec- 
repeatedly had to call the hon. Member's | tually against sweating, bad work, and 
attention to the fact that names in this | the evasion of the fair wage clause ? 
case should not be mentioned. They | Tue SECRETARY ro tHe ADMI- 
were struck out on a former occasion. |RALTY (Sir U. Kay-SuutrLewortn, 
Mr. WEIR: Was the case deferred | Laneashire, Clitheroe) : The answer to 
because these witnesses could not be | the first three paragraphs of the question 
spared by their employer ? as ‘is in the affirmative. It is not possible 
Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. | to impose any penalty. But the Admi- 
B. Batrour): The Crown had uo kind |ralty have informed the contractor that 
of responsibility for the prosecution. | they consider that the custom of sub- 
I believe the witnesses could not attend | letting in the lock trade is beset with 


because their services were required | objectionable conditions calculated to 


and Fair Wages. 


elsewhere. 


Mr. WEIR: Who required their ser- | 


vices ? 
Mr. J. B, BALFOUR: I suppose 

their master. 
Mr. WEIR: 

master ? 


[No answer was given. } 


Dr. MACGREGOR: Do the Go- 
vernment intend to fulfil the promise 
made to me last summer to introduce 
next Session a Bill dealing with the 
Scottish Salmon Laws ? 

Mr. J. B. BALFOUR: That is the 
intention of the Government. 


CULLIPOOL SCHOOLS. 

Sir D. H. MACFARLANE(Argyll) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
if the Education Department has come 
to any decision in the matter of the 
Cullipool Schools, about which they have 
been petitioned by the inhabitants ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : The School 
Board of Kilbrandon and Kilchattan 
have resolved to open a school in the 
Cullipool Hall as an experiment, and the 
Department has given its sanction to this 
course. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS AND FAIR 
WAGES. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether the Admiralty have yet received 
a Report on the subject of alleged sweat- 


Mr. J. B. Balfour 


result in sweating and inferior work- 
;manship, and that they have therefore 
| decided that it shall be stipulated in 
| future contracts that all the locks are to 


| be made in the «ontractor’s own factory. 


And who is their! After stating that as regards the allega- 


| tions of sweating and inferior workman- 
ship, the Admiralty regretted to say that 
‘in their opinion these charges were 
amply proved, and giving particulars in 
support of that view the Admiralty 
letter to the contractor further states— 


“My Lords are of opinion that you have 
infringed the Resolution of the House of Com- 
mons of the 13th February, 1891. They trust 
that this communication will be a warning to 
you strictly to observe that Resolution in future, 
both in letter and spirit. Business relations 
with your firm can only be resumed on that 
understanding.” 


Mr. HANBURY : Will the firm be 
allowed to complete their contract? Is 
there no penalty attaching to a breach of 
this clause ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The penalty is obvious, and is contained 
in the concluding words I have quoted. 

Me. J. BURNS (Battersea): May I 
ask whether, considering the advantage 
that accrues from the War Office black- 
listing one or two contractors, the Admi- 
ralty will in the case of second offences 
strike such contractors off their list ? 

Mr. WEIR: Does the eight hour 
system prevail in this workshop ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
I wish that any condition approaching 
the eight hour system existed in the lock 
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trade. If my hon. Friend will consult 
Reports on the conditions prevailing in 
this and similar trades in Staffordshire, 
he will find nothing approaching the 
eight hours system. As to the Black 
List, we have made it clear to the con- 
tractor that unless he complies with the 
Resolution his name will be removed 
from the list. 


ALTRINCHAM LEVEL CROSSING. 

Mr. DISRAELI (Cheshire, Altrin- 
cham): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade if he has received the 
Report of the Inspector sent to inquire 
into the dangerous level crossing at 
Altrincham ; and whether he will instruct 
the same Inspector to inquire into the 
level crossing at Peel Causeway, a 
station in the same district, which, owing 
to its position in a crowded and populous 
district, is even more dangerous and ob- 
jectionable ? 


Mr. MUNDELLA : No, Sir; I have 
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Government Act relating to compulsory 
hiring ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : This is 
'a difficult question to answer without 
notice and until I have had an oppor- 
tunity of consulting with my right hon. 
| Friend who is in charge of the Bill. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
| Regis) : I wish to ask whether, under the 
circumstances which the right hon. Gen- 
‘tleman has mentioned, he will consider 

the propriety of passing the clause in 

‘the Local Government Bill in such a 

shape as to prevent private tenants from 


| being disturbed in order to make way 


© 


for “small parcels ” 7 
[No answer was given. ] 


THE FLINTSHIRE MAGISTRACY. 
| Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN 
(Kent, Tunbridge): In the absence of 
| the hon. Member for Denbigh, I beg to 
| ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
| Department whether the recent appoint- 


not received the Report of the Inspecting | ments on the Commission of the Peace 
Officer, but I hope to do so in the course in the County of Flint have been made 
of a day ortwo. The Board have not in direct opposition to the recommenda- 
been furnished with any intimation of | tion of Her Majesty's Lieutenant for that 
accident at Peel Causeway, and are not | county; whether there is any precedent 


aware of any circumstances which make | for such action by the Lord Chancellor 


|for the time being; and if he will lay 
}any Correspondence which has taken 
CROWN LANDS FOR SMALL HOLDINGS, | place on the subject upon the Table of 
Mr. A.C. MORTON (Peterborough): | the House ? 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- Mr. ASQUITH : The recent appoint- 
sury whether he will consider the advisa- | ments were made on the sole responsi- 
bility of dividing and letting the Crown | bility of the Lord Chancellor. It is true 
agricultural lands as small holdings where that the Lord Lieutenant was not pre- 
possible and practicable, so as to provide pared to recommend some persons whom 
a better means of livelihood for agri- | the Lord Chancellor thought it expedient 


an inspection desirable. 


cultural labourers and others ? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Gtapstong, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian) : The question of my 
hon. Friend is an important one. The 
state of the case is this—-that those who 
administer this matter are most desirous 
of taking advantage of any opportunity 
that can be found of making the Crown 
lands available. Of course we do not; 
and I do not think we ought to go the 
length of disturbing other tenants for the 
purpose of clearing the land. 

CommanpvER BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness): May I ask whether the 
Government intend to exempt Crown 


lands from the operation of the clause | 
they are now discussing and of the Local | 


te appoint. The Lord Chancellor con- 
sidered that he was acting in strict accor- 
dance with the principles laid down by the 
House of Commons in its Kesolution of 
the 5th of May. There are precedents 
for the action taken by the Lord Chan- 
cellor. The communications which passed 
between the Lord Chancellor and the 
Lord Lieutenant were confidential, and 
cannot, therefore, be laid on the Table. 


COLLIERY RIOTS IN YORKSHIRE. 

Sm F. MAPPIN (York, W.R., 
Hallamshire) : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
whether he will inquire into the action of 
the County Justices at Barnsley, in 
refusing to bind over to appear at the 
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late Assizes at Leeds witnesses who 
deposed to alibis in favour of some of 
the colliers and pit lads charged with 
riot ; whether he will communicate with | 
the learned Judge who tried the cases in | 
order to ascertain whether there was any 
reason why the costs of those witnesses 
should not have been paid out of the 
County Fund if they had been bound 
over; and whether he is aware that 
some of such witnesses, who proved 
alibis for prisoners who were discharged 
at the Assizes, were, from their expenses | 
not being paid, iu great distress and 
difficulty at Leeds ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: All the seven men | 
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the Barnsley Bench to bind them over ; 
and whether he will make careful in- 
quiry into the matter, in order to ascer- 
tain upon whom the responsibility ought 
to rest for causing needless suffering and 
expense to innocent persons ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: Yes; the police 
considered it probable, in view of the 
disturbed state of the district at the time, 
that an organised attempt at rescue 
would be made if the defendants were 
apprehended in the day time, consequently 
the warrants were executed in the night 
or early morning. Ten were acquitted, 
nine found guilty. Bail had been allowed 
in every case by the Magistrates, and 


Apparatus. 


whose witnesses to prove an alibi the only six of the defendants appear to 
Magistrates refused to bind over were | have been committed to prison from in- 
acquitted. The Judge expresses an | ability to find it. Of these six, only one 
opinion that it is the usual and most | Was acquitted at the trial, and none were 
convenient course to bind over the wit- | in prison for so long a period as three 
nesses for the defence, as the Judge has | months, The Judge has informed me 
always a discretion to disallow the ex- | that in his opinion the riot was of a 
penses, and that in the present cases he | serious character, and that in imposing 
knows of no reason why the costs of the | the lenient sentences that he did he was 
witnesses for the defence should not have | influenced partly by the youth of the 


been paid out of the County Fund if 
they had been bound over. | 


Mr. DODD (Essex, Maldon): Is | 


there any power of ordering payments of | 


the expenses now ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I am afraid not. I 
very much regret that that is the state of 
the law. 

Sir F. MAPPIN : I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether he is aware that 19 men 
and boys were taken from their beds in 
the middle of the night and imprisoned, 
on the charge of participating in the 
Rockingham and Elsecar Colliery Riots 
onthe 15th and 16th September last ; 
whether of these persons who were com- 
mitted to take their trial at the Leeds 
Assizes (some of whom had been in 
prison over three months) on the 13th 
and 14th December, 10 were found not 
guilty, and nine guilty only of mis- 
demeanour (Justice Williams stating 
that any man present at the riot, whe- 
ther he took part in it or not, was guilty 
of misdemeanour), eight of them being 
ordered tocome up for judgment when 
called upon; whether he is aware that 
the law costs for the defence of these 
men and boys amount to over £100, _ 
irrespective of the costs of the witnesses | 
for the defence, which will have to be | 
borne in consequence of the refusal of | 


Sir F. Mappin 





| dealt with. 


defendants and partly by the strong wish 
of the prosecuting colliery proprietors, 
who were still willing to employ the de- 
fendants, that they might be leniently 
I have no information as to 
the amount of the law costs for the de- 
fence, particulars of which could only be 
had from their solicitors. I am informed 
by the Judge that in his opinion the 
Magistrates would have failed in their 
duty if on the evidence before them they 
had not committed all the defendants for 
trial, and that there is no ground for sup- 
posing that this prosecution caused need- 
less suffering and expense to innocent 
persons. 


ROCKET LIFE-SAVING APPARATUS. 

Mr. LUTTRELL (Devon, Tavi- 
stock): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade whether, at the loss 
of the Italian ship Jona, at Boscastle, on 
20th December, the crew, while in a 
perilous position, were unable to inter- 
pret the directions on the label attached 
to the rocket life-saving apparatus ; 
whether, in consequence, Messrs. Hughes, 
Brown, Glanville, and Hamley incurred 
very great risk in nobly rescuing the 
crew ; and whether, in order to mitigate 
the dangers of the shipwrecked and the 
rescuers, he will take steps to render the 
explanations more general by causing the 
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directions to be printed in Italian, Ger-| in each case and of the starred or dupli- 
man, and Spanish, as well as in French | cate voters ? 
and English ? Mr. ASQUITH: This cannot be 
Mr. MUNDELLA: The facts with | done, for the Registers for 1892 have 
regard to the loss of the Jona are as | been destroyed. The annual Return of 
stated in the question, and I have taken Parliamentary Constituencies issued by 
steps to suitably recognise the services of the Home Office gives, so far as possible, 
the rescuing party. As I informed my the total number of Parliamentary electors, 
hon, Friend, in reply to a question he put excluding all names marked by_ the 
to me in this House on the 5th May last, Revising Barrister under Section 7 (5) of 
the directions on the rocket apparatus are the County Electors Act, 1888, i.e., the 
only in English and French. If they | net figures. To give the gross numbers 
were to be painted on the tally-board in | (1) of names on the Register (2) of names 
other languages, the board would have marked under the above-quoted section 
to be larger than it is, and this, I am ad- would require a special Circular to Town 
vised, would in hauling it through the sea Clerks and Clerks to County Councils ; 
more than counterbalance any advantage | unless, indeed, an opportunity occurs of 
obtained. I shall be happy to show the | amending Section 37 of the Registration 
hon. Member the tally-board. Act, 1868, by requiring Registers sent to 
the Secretary of State to be accompanied 


ALTERATIONS OF BOROUGH WARDS by a summary in a prescribed form. I 
BOUNDARIES. cannot undertake to issue a Circular at 


Mr. A. C. MORTON : I beg to ask | Present. As to duplicates other than 
the Solicitor General whether, under names marked as above, officers in charge 
“The Municipal Corporations Act, 1893,” of registers have always protested their 
a Petition can be presented under the | inability to give them. 
30th section of “ The Municipal Corpora- | 


: ae. NEW ELECTORAL REGISTERS. 
tions Act, 1882,” passed by a majority of | > EHNCTER. 
the whole Council, praying for an altera- | Me. HARRY FOSTER: I beg to 


| resi . OV = 
Men of the waiiher os Well ob on Chae | ask the President of the Local Govern 


tion of the boundaries of the wards of a | 
borough, or is it still necessary that two- | 
thirds of the whole Council must petition 
if an alteration in the number of the 
wards is desired ? 





|ment Board whether, in preparing the 


new Local Government Registration Bill 
for bringing into existence the new 
Register under the Parish Councils Bill, 
he will consider the practicability of em- 
; i . bodying therein provisions for the return 
Sir J. RIGBY : The question put} of the County Council electors, and of 


by the hon. Member is not of a nature | penealing th : “'T 
‘ . pealing those portions of “ The County 
which the Law Officers usually under- | Pjectors Act, 1888,” which deal with 


take to answer; but having referred to| the Parliamentary Register, so that 
the Acts, I have no objection to state that | the starred voters may disappear from 
a Petition may be presented under the| the Parliamentary Register, and the 
30th section of the Act of 1882, as| jower vested in Revising Barristers 
amended by the later Act, in all cases, | under the Registration Act of 1885 may 
and that it is not necessary for two-thirds | jo restored ? : 
of the Council to agree to the Petition| Tye, PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
when an alteration in the number of | GQVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
wards is desired. Fow er, Wolverhampton, E.) : The Bill 
is simply one for the acceleration of the 
RETURN OF EXPENSES OF PARLIA- | Register, and at present the Government 
MENTARY CANDIDATES. have no intention it should deal with any- 
Mr. H. FOSTER (Suffolk, Lowes- | thing else. 

toft) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether | THE REPORTED DISASTERS IN SOUTH 

he will agree to supplement the Return AFRICA, 
of Expenses at Parliamentary Elections, Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
1892, recently presented to the House of | (Sheffield, Ecclesall) : I beg to ask the 
Commons by the Home Office, by giving | Under Secretary of State for the Colonies 
the total number of voters on the Register | whether the Government have received 
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any information with regard to Major 
Wilson and as to the reported disaster to 
the Bechuanaland Police Force ? 

Mr. S. BUXTON: A telegram was 
received last night from Sir H. Loch, 
which we communicated to the news- 
papers, to the effect that he could no 
longer entertain any hopes as to the 
safety of Major Wilson and his party, 
and I am very much afraid that we have 
to deplore the loss of Major Wilson and 
the fine picked body of men under his 
charge. With regard to the. second 


question, we have no information as to | 


it, and I hope that it may turn out to be 


one of the many unfounded native rumours | 


that have been flying about. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL.—(No. 274.) 


comMITTEE. [Progress, 8th January.] 
[THIRTY-FOURTH NIGHT. ] 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


A Clause (Hiring of land for allot- 
ments, }—( Mr. H. H. Fowler,)—brought 
up, and read the first and second time. 
[8th January. ] 


Amendment proposed, 

In line 41, before the word “ may,’ 
the words “ where the allotment exceeds one 
acre.” —( Vr. Chaplin.) 


’ 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) 
said, he thought these words ought not to 
be inserted at that point. He saw no 
reason why the limit should be intro- 
duced ; it simply handeuffed and manacled 
the agriculturist in a most unnecessary 
fashion. 


Tue SECRETARY ro tus LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Sir W. 
Foster, Derby, Ilkeston) said, the 
Amendment could not be accepted, as 


there might be exceptional cases in 
which this limitation would be pre- 


Sir E. Ashmead-Bartlett 


to insert | 
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judicial to the interests both of the holder 
of the acre, and to the other allotment 
holders. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.) : On behalf of my right hon. Friend 
the Member for the Sleaford Division of 
Lincolnshire, I beg to move the proviso 
in his name. The hon. Member for East 
Northamptonshire had talked of the 
manacles and handcuffs in connection 
with the last Amendment, but he surely 
could not urge any objection of that 
nature to this proposal, which was in- 
tended to carry out what they believed 
| to be the intentions of the Government. 
| If allotments were let by a Public Body 
| to individuals these individuals should be 
| restricted to using the land for the pur- 
| pose to which Parliament intended it to 
ve applied. I hope the Government will 
accept these words. 





| 


Amendment proposed, 


In line 42, at end, to insert the words,— 
“ Provided also that— 

(a) An allotment shall not be divided, sub- 
| divided, or assigned without the consent of the 
| Parish Council ; 
| (b) The allotment shall be cultivated by the 
| occupier, and shall not be used for any purpose 

other than agriculture, as defined in Section 20 
| of the Small Holdings Act of 1892."—(M>. A. J. 
Balfour.) 


| 
} 
| 
| 


| Question proposed, “ That those words 
| be there inserted.” 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
J. Riasy, Forfar) : The Local Govern- 
ment Board have to make regulations 
about all matters concerning allotments, 
and I think it would be safer and far 
better to leave it to them to make Rules 
with regard to this particular matter. 
These remarks apply to the question of 
sub-division. As to the second part of 
the Amendment, it would, in my opinion, 
be going too far to insert a Rule in an 
Act of Parliament that the land should 
be cultivated by the occupier himself. 
The occupier might have a member of 
his family, for instance, whom he might 
wish should assist him in the cultiva- 
tion, and he would, too, be prevented 
paying other labourers who assisted him 
in the management of his allotment. 
The matter may be regulated by 


an Order of the Local Govern- 
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ment Board or by an Order of the Parish | been invited to sanction the acquisition 


Council approved by the Local Govern- 
ment Board. But what is now proposed 
is too hard-and-fast a Rule to be inserted 
in an Act of Parliament, and it might 
give rise to great difficulties. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I understand 
the hon. and learned Gentleman’s chief 
objection to the Amendment is to the 
phraseology of the second sub-section, 
and possibly the words are drawn too 
strictly. There may be circumstances in 
which it may be justifiable for the 
occupier of a small allotment to call in 
extraneous aid, but words ought to be in- 


troduced which would carry out the in-| 


tention of my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Sleaford—namely, that 
allotments should be cultivated by those 
to whom they are let. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman has said that, after all, 


it rests with the Parish Council to carry | 


out that object, and that the Parish 
Council will carry it out in their own in- 
terest. I do not see what motive the 
Parish Council have for imposing any 
restriction in this case at all. 


reasons which seemed to them sufficient, 


have determined to make a new departure 


in regard to the hiring of land. I do not 


say whether that departure is justifiable | 


or unjustifiable, but those in whose 
opinion it is justifiable must admit it can 
only be justifiable in order to carry out 
some great public object—namely, the 
cultivation by labourers themselves of 
their own allotments. The Government 
ought certainly to secure that that object 


is carried out if they take from unwilling | 


owners land by compulsory purchase or 
hiring. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: This Bill is 
not a Small Holdings Bill. The principle 
of the extension of allotments is em- 
bodied in it, and the limit or the quantity 
of arable land in an allotment is fixed at 
one acre. There is no such, restriction 
as is now suggested in the Allotments 
Act of 1887. There is no regulation in 
that Act that allotments should be culti- 
vated by the occupier, and the Govern- 
ment are, therefore, not prepared to 
accept the Amendment. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) 
said, he objected to the statement of the 
Solicitor General that this was a matter 
for regulation. On the contrary, it was 
a fundamental principle. Parliament had 


|under compulsory powers of land for a 


specific public purpose ; they asked that 
the use of that land should be confined to 
the specific public purpose indicated in 
the clause. According to the plan of the 
Government a person might become a 
tenant, under the Parish Councils, of a 
plot of land on the understanding that he 
wanted it for himself, but, so far as he 
understood, with the approval of the 
Government ; no steps were to be taken 
to prevent him from sub-dividing or 
letting out the whole of that land to other 
persons. He undertook to say that that 
was distinctly contrary to every sound 
public purpose associated with small 
holdings or allotments. The right hon. 
Gentleman had said that no such 
restrictions were introduced into the 
Allotments Act of 1887. He must draw 
the right hon. Gentleman’s attention to 
Sub-section 3 of Section 7 of that 





I would | 
point out that the Government, for | 


Act. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I did not say 
that. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he accepted 
the disclaimer of the right hon. Gentleman 
but he was distinctly understood to say 
that no such restriction was imposed in 
the Allotments Act. At any rate, the 
Solicitor General had clearly and dis- 
tinctly laid it down that it would be 
unfair and intolerable for Parliament to 
impose any such _ restriction on the 
‘oecupier of an allotment. Well, Sub- 
section 3 of Section 7 of the Act of 
1887 provided that “the allotment shall 
not be sub-let.” As to the second part 
of the Ameudment, the Solicitor General 
}had stated that it would prevent any 
oceupier from getting his son or any 
member of his family to share in the 
necessary agricultural work. He ven- 
tured to say that the words were not 
capable of such an interpretation. He 
felt certain that the Solicitor General 
would not occupy the time of a Court of 
Law for half a second on that contention. 
In any case, the difficulty could be got 
| over by the insertion of the words “ or on 
behalf of.” The object of the clause was 
|to provide that when an allotment was 
|given to an agricultural labourer it 
should not be sub-let, or handed over to 
another person, but should be cultivated 
| by himself. Surely it could not be said 
|that if a person hired land for the 
| purpose of cultivating it he should 
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erect buildings upon it, otherwise that 
buildings for agricultural purposes. 
Indeed, the right hon. Gentleman was 
running away from the proper interpre- 
tation of his own clause. The intention 
of Parliament was that the land should 
be used for the purpose indicated, and 
for that purpose alone, but the clause 
would fail to carry out that intention if 
the words of the Amendment were not 
inserted. 

Mr. ACLAND said, the argument of 
the right hon. Gentleman as to sub- 
letting hardly applied in the present 
instance, as Sections 5 and 8 of the Bill, 
which ineluded Section 7 of the Allot- 
ments Act of 1887, already applied to 
any allotment hired by a Parish Council. 
In regard to the second part of the 
Amendment, the Allotments Act of the 
late Government did not go into the 
question of cultivation by the occupier. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: So much the 
worse for the Act. 

Mr. ACLAND: So much the worse 
for the Act, if the right hon. Gentleman 
likes; but the present Government do 
not propose to go any further than the 
late Conservative Government in that 
matter. 

Mr. DARLING (Deptford) asked, 
how it could be contended that under 
this Amendment a labourer would not be 
perfectly capable of employing someone 
else to cultivate the land for him? Would 
a labourer not then be doing the work 
himself within the meaning which the 
law applied to the doing of a thing 
oneself, and would he not be responsible 
for what was done in the act of culti- 
vating it? He hoped the Solicitor 
General would, for the sake of his own 
reputation, re-consider the opinion which, 
doubtless, he had given somewhat 
hastily, and without having considered 
all the bearings of the matter. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) 
moved the omission from the clause of the 
words— 

“Shall not break up, or permit to be broken 
up, any permanent pasture.” 

He wished to point out at the outset that 
the Amendment could not be accepted 
without an undertaking on the part of 
the Government that they would re-insert 
the words which stood in the original 
clause guaranteeing to the owner the 


Mr. J. Lowther 
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fullest possible compensation where per- 
manent pasture was broken up. His 
contention had been from the first that by 
the original form of the clause absolute 
justice was done to the owner. The 
arbitrator was clearly directed to award 
the fullest compensation for pecuniary 
loss in respect to pasture land that was 
broken up. As the clause stood, it pro- 
hibited the breaking-up of pasture, even 
in the case where it had been let under 
voluntary agreement by the landlord to 
the Parish Council. What an absurd 
position the House would place itself in 
if they prohibited the »reaking-up of 
pasture land, even in a case where the 
owner was perfectly willing to assent 
to a part or the whole of some grass 
field near the village being broken up 
for potato ground or for vegetable garden 
allotments! In the interest of freedom 
of contract, and in the interest of amicable 
and conciliatory arrangements between 
landowners and Parish Councils, the pro- 
vision ought to be limited to pasture ac- 
quired under the compulsory powers of 
the Bill. The proviso wholly _ pre- 
vents the creation of any potato or 
wheat allotments or vegetable gardens in 
the neighbourhood of villages, where 
there was nothing but grass land avail- 
able for allotments, even where those 
lands would be voluntarily given up by 
the landlord; and therefore, as he had 
said, the least that could be done was 
that the Government should limit the 
prohibition to the breaking-up of perma- 
nent pasture acquired under the compul- 
sory powers of the Bill. He was well 
aware of the enormous value of perma- 
nent pasture. He did not want to destroy 
that value, and he thought that those 
who knew most of agriculture, in many 
parts of the country, would encourage 
the laying down of land in permanent 
pasture than otherwise. In some dis- 
tricts of the Midlands, where cheese was 
largely yade, such as Melton Mowbray 
and parts of Cheshire, and in the dairy- 
ing districts of Derbyshire and other 
counties, there were men who wanted 
pasture allotments, and were able to 
undertake small dairy holdings of four 
acres, and had capital to stock them. 
But everyone acquainted with the grass 
counties would agree with him that the 
vast majority of those who in the grass 
counties wauted allotments wanted and 
could ouly take arable allotments. 
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What was wanted in the grass districts 
of the Midlands was power to enable 
a quarter of an acre, half an acre, 
or one acre of land to be obtained by 
the labourers whereon they could raise 
wheat, barley, and vegetables. If they 
recognised the right of Representative 
Bodies like the Parish Councils to 
acquire land compulsorily—if there was 
any logical justification for the acquisi- 
tion of land compulsorily—he thought 
that the labourers of the grass counties 
had the right to demand of Parliament 
that these powers should be extended to 
their districts as well as to other districts. 
He thought the justice of the case would 
be met by the re-introduction of the pro- 
vision of the original clause that ample 
compensation should be given wherever 
permanent pasture was broken up. 
It was often said that the people should 
be brought back to the land, and that 
the people should be kept on the 
land ; and, indeed, having regard 
to the increasing depopulation of the 
grass districts, the concession which 
he suggested was most desirable. It might 
be said that neither his Amendment, 
nor the Amendment of his hon. Friend 
the Member for tie Market Harborough 
Division could be accepted owing to the 
bargain which had beeu come to between 
thetwo Front Benches. But after the letter 
of the Leader of the Opposition, published 
in The Times that day, they were justified 
in raising these questions on their merits, 
temperately and moderately and reason- 
ably inthe House. He thought he had laid 
arguments before the Committee in 
favour of his Amendment which deserved 
consideration. However, if there was a 
disposition on the part of Members oppo- 
site to exclude the prohibition of the 
breaking-up of pasture where the land 
was acquired by voluntary agreement be- 
tween the landowner and -the Parish 
Council, and where the owner consented 
to the pasture being broken up, and still 
more if there were a disposition to accept 
the moderate Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Market Harborough, he 
would not press his own Amendment toa 
Division. 


Amendment proposed, 

In lines 43 and 44, to leave out the words 
“shall not break up, or permit to be broken up, 
any permanent pasture.”—(MJ/.Channing.) 
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Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
New Clause.” 


Sir W. HARCOURT : There is one 
point on which we are all agreed— 
namely, that permanent pasture is a very 
valuable thing, which is easily deterio- 
rated, and with difficulty restored. As 
regards land taken compulsorily, we all 
feel the injustice there would be in taking 
land which may be worth £1 an acre, 
and restoring to the owner at the end of 
the lease land which may be worth only 
2s.an acre. There is a very distinction, 
which the House will recognise, between 
land taken compulsorily and land taken 
by agreement with the owner, and that is 
that when land is taken compulsorily 
scrupulous care ought to be taken that the 
owner does not suffer when it goes back 
to him. We are all agreed upon that. 
Now, my hon. Friend has raised in his 
Amendment a point which, I confess, is 
an extremely strong one. It is that 
this principle ought not, however, to be 
applied so as to restrain one of the most 
valuable advantages which can be given 
to the agricultural labourer—namely, a 
grass holding which he can use for the 
benefit of himself and his family without 
interfering with his ordinary labour. It 
would be wrong in every way to restrain 
such an arrangement when it may be 
arrived at by voluntary agreement. I 
must say that the matter had been brought 
before us in a very strong way by my 
hon. Friend in his references to the grass 
country where there is a small amount of 
agricultural land available for allotments, 
and where if we took land at all for the 
purpose we must take grass lands. The 
Government, however, do not feel itself 
in a position to depart without the 
general consent of the Committee from 
the clause as it stands upon the Paper, 
but we think that with the general con- 
sent of the House it will be desirable to 
exclude from the operation of the clause 
cases where such land is acquired by 
voluntary agreement. In _ voluntary 
cases, where the landlord consents to the 
pasture being broken, I think such an 
arrangement would be a very good one. 
It would clearly be a fair thing, where 
the landlord is a consenting party, to 
allow permanent pasture to be broken up, 
but nobody can expect the Government 


to introduce a change in the Bill which 
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would lead to compulsory measures. I 
will ask the Leader of the Opposition 
whether it would not be a good arrange- 
ment, in cases where the landlord was 
willing, tosurrender a portion of his pasture 
lands for the purposes of allotments ? In 
fact, I cannot see how they could pre- 
vent the arrangement in such cases. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he was 
bound to respond to the invitation of the 
right hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down. The right hon. Gentleman felt 
himself bound to maintain the clause in 
its present shape, unless by some general 
agreement the particular modification he 
suggested was adopted. The modifica- 
tion, as he understood it, was that where 
the landlord in writing expressed his 
agreement in the taking of pasture land 
for the purpose of allotments, that the 
liberty of the landlord to come to such an 
arrangement should not be interfered with. 
That appeared to him to be a not un- 
reasonable proposal. 


Local Government 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. CHANNING said, he had to move 
that the words be added 

*Mr. LOGAN (Leicester, Harborough) 
said, on a point of Order, he would ask 
whether if this Amendment were accepted 
his Amendment standing next on the 
Paper would be out of Order ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT said, what they 
really wanted was to add the words 


“without the consent of the landlord in 


writing.” 
If that were moxed it would be accepted, 
and they would proceed to the next part 
of the clause. 

Mr. LOGAN again rose 

Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest 
of Dean) said, if his hon. Friend would 
pardon him he would point out that his 
(Mr. Logan’s) Amendment would come 
in equally as well afterwards. 

Mr. WARNER (Somerset, 


moved— 


N.) 


At end of paragraph (c) of Sub-section 4, to 
insert the words “without the consent in 
writing of the landlord.” 


Question, “ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Mr. LOGAN said, he had now to 
move to insert, after the last Amendment, 
the following words :— 


“Except that in any rural parish in which 
permanent pasture land forms not less than two. 


Sir W. Harcourt 
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thirds of the cultivated area, and the available 
arable land is shown to the satisfaction of the 
Local Government Board to be unsuitable for 
allotments, the Parish Council may hire com- 
pulsorily, and break up for allotments, such a 
quantity of permanent pasture land as the 
Local Government Board may sanction.” 


It was possible that hon. Members not ac- 
quainted with grass counties might think 
it was undesirable that any modification 
should be made in the clause in the direc- 
tion indicated ; but gentlemen who re- 
presented Midland counties were keenly 
alive to the difficulties that would be 
entailed on many of their constituents 
were the clause to be passed in its pre- 
sent form. Indeed, this was a matter of 
the deepest concern to a large number of 
men whom he represented in the House 
of Commons, and he should be failing in 
his duty if he did not press their claims 
on the attention of the Committee. In 
taking Leicestershire as a whole, per- 
manent pasture formed seven-ninths of 
the cultivated area. In the Harborough 
Division the proportion was even greater 
than that, because the arable land 
lay chiefly in the north of the 
county. In Derbyshire four-fifths of the 
cultivated area was laid down in per- 
manent pasture, and this proportion would 
apply to parts of Northamptonshire, 
Warwickshire, Rutland, and some parts 
of Yorkshire. He could quite under- 
stand that the Government in wishing 
the clause inserted had in their minds 
such counties as Lincolnshire ; and in a 
county like that where, he believed, not 
more than one field in every four was a 
grass field, in such a county there would 
be little or no difficulty in securing a 
sufficient quantity of suitable land for 
allotments ; but in the division of Leicester- 
shire which he had the honour to repre- 
sent there were many villages without a 
single ploughed field near, where, in fact, 
the only piece of suitable land was the 
portion now under cultivation as allot- 
ments. Therefore, hon. Members would 
understand that if the clause were passed 
in its present form the labouring men in 
his division of Leicestershire would not 
participate in the benefits of the Bill 
as regarded allotments. He was 
willing to admit that in Leicestershire 
they had a certain number of allotments. 
Pertions of the permanent pasture had 
been broken up. He was thankful it was 
so, for if they had not had their allot- 
ments he did not know what would have 
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become of the men this winter. But 
they needed more allotments, and he 
believed he was right in saying that 
probably there was no county in England 
in which allotments were more appre- 
ciated or better cultivated than in Leices- 
tershire. But not only did they need 
more allotments, they needed them at 
a cheaper rate. The rents of allot- 
ments in Leicestershire were much 
too high, and unless the agricultural 
labourers there got the compulsory 
provisions of this Bill they would not be 
able to get any redress in that direction. 
As proving his contention that they 
needed compulsory powers to enable them 
to make better terms with these who had 
allotmen‘s to let, he would read a few 
words spoken by an authority who could 
not be called one of “the new Radical 
Party” —the Earl of Jersey—who, 
speaking in the House of Lords, said— 
“It was very likely there might not be so 
much demand for additional allotments as was 
sometimes supposed, but the introduction of a 
practical measure with fair and compulsory 
clauses would have a most beneficent effect in 
reducing the very high, and, in some cases, ex- 
tortionate rents exacted for allotments.” 


Now, he (Mr. Logan) could assure the 
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for similar land. He would give four 
instances in different parts of the Har- 
borough Division to prove this. In the 
neighbourhood of Oadby the farmer was 
' charged from 20s. to 40s. per acre, while 
‘the poor labourer was charged 65s. to 
| £7 5s. 6d. per acre. In South Kilworth 
the farmer was charged 12s. 6d. to 32s. 
per acre, and the allotment holder 

| Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
(Kent, Faversham) rose to Order. He 
wished to ask whether the rents of 
allotments were relevant to the Amend- 
ment ? 

*Tue CHAIRMAN: Certainly. The 
hon. Member is seeking to show that if 
more land were available for allotments 
|the rents would be lower for the agri- 
| cultural labourer. 

Mr. LOGAN said, the hon. Member 
opposite did not realise the land hunger 
| that existed in certain portions of Eng- 
‘land. He wished to prove that it did 
}exist, and that there was an absolute 
necessity for acquiring land by compul- 
‘sory powers. In South Kilworth the 
farmer paid for allotments 12s, 6d. to 32s. 
| per acre; the agricultural labourer from 
| 23s. to 48s. In Bitteswell the farmer 


President of the Local Government} paid lds. to 37s. 6d.; the labourer 
Board that he fully appreciated the | £3 12s.; and in the neighbourhood of 
difficulties of the situation he was in, | Lutterworth the farmer paid from 20s. to 
having regard to the compact made with | 80s.; the agricultural labourer from 
the Party opposite. He fully realised | £7 4s. Gd. to £10 18s. per acre. In 
that if this clause was passed as it was, | short, the rent charged to the allotment 
the great wrong it would inflict on num- | holder was double that charged to the 
bers of the Leicestershire agricultural | farmer. Did the hon. Member opposite 
labourers would be done- at the instance | realise what that meant? Farmers were 
of Conservative Members opposite, and unable to make both ends meet at 


he would even now ask them if they did | 
not think that, as a matter of common 
justice, they might allow the agricultural 
labourers who lived amidst grass land to 
be placed on terms of equality with 
agricultural labourers in other portions 
of the country? There was a great 
demand in Leicestershire for allotments, 


and therefore the Amendment he now | 


ventured to move was of great import- 
ance to the people there. He found 
from Returns which he 
ceived from 39 villages in the Harborough 
Division that the rents which the allot- 
ment holders paid averaged 57s. 6d. per 
acre, as against 31s. per acre charged to 
the farmers for similar land. In fact, he 
found that everywhere the agricultural 
labourer was charged out of all propor- 
tion to the rent charged to the farmers 
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had just re- | 


their present rents, yet the agricultural 
| labourer was expected to pay for his 
allotments double as much out of his 
miserable wages as the farmer paid for his 
| land. No wonder, with such rents charged 
to agricultural labourers, the labourers had 
pte coe by 100,000 in 10 years, and 
yet hon. Members opposite were anxious 
to find means to keep the labourer on the 
land. The Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
and Charity Commissioners—two bodies 
usually credited with being quite as Con- 
servative as hon. Members opposite— 
had both in the Harborough Division 
granted pieces of permanent pasture to 
be broken up for allotments at a rent of 
about £2 per acre. The Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners quite recently granted a second 
piece of permanent pasture in the samc 
village to be broken up, and had not 
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charged, or attempted to charge, any- | not less than two-thirds of the cultivated area 
things compensation for breaking it up. ante araabe arabs land sown oe 
Tn another village in the Harborough: be unsuitable for allotments, the Parish Council 
Division the Charity Commissioners had may hire compulsorily, and break up for allot- 
recently permitted an old piece of turf, | ments, such a quantity of permanent pasture 
which formed a portion of their estate, | land as the Local Government Board may 
to be broken up for allotments, and had | ER OOD 

only charged the same rent as when Question proposed, “ That those words 
the field was used for pasture. He did | be there inserted.” 

not think it possible the House of Com- | Mr. WYNDHAM (Dover) said, the 
mons, which had given in this Bill such | hos, Memhen hed spoken of the eennenlin 
a proof of its earnest desire to promote | of doing something for the labourers in 
the welfare of the agricultural labourers, | .),, grass counties. He (Mr. Wyndham) 
would consent to be less liberal than the | was not acquainted spits te teem, Sem. 
two bodies ,he had referred to. The | per, county ; but in the neighbourhood 
clause as originally drafted made ample | of where he lived, in Cheshire, he knew 
provision for compensating the owner in | villages where the ploughed.fields in sight 
the event of land being broken up. He, might be counted on the fingers of yoo 
was perfectly willing that that provision |} 454g and where the labourers were 
should be reinstated in the Bill; but he | receiving ie eel Bee o eel Shek 
would suggest that it should be reinstated | wnein district whess large quantity 
in a different form, because as it origi-  o¢ arable land existed. : 


nally stood the owner was to have com- | Mr. LOGAN said. I ki 
R. N said, he was speaking 


pensation paid to him whether the land | Ps j 
was ever thrown on his hands or not. ——— the compulsory provisions of 
this Bill. 


The agricultural labourers had no desire 
wuatever to do wrong to any man. They | Mr. WYNDHAM said, the labourers 
were willing to pay full and ample com-| got 16s. and 17s. per week in places 
pensation, and therefore he (Mr. Logan) | that were not broken up. These very 
could not for the life of him see what | districts where the permanent pasture had 
more owners couldask for. Hon. Members | not been broken up were, in fact, the 
declared that it was their earnest desire | oases in the desert of English agriculture 
to keep the labourer on the land, but he _at the present time. If, by breaking up 
could not be kept on the land unless he the pasture land, a heavy loss was sus- 
could live there, and, speaking for the tained, it could not be thrown upon the 
agricultural labourers of Leicestershire, | landlord—every labourer would have to 
he would say they could not be kept bear his share ; and the County Council 
there unless their pasture land could be would be saddled with a large depreciated 
broken up. In the name of the agricul- | property. The hon. Member, he thought, 
tural labourers of the Harborough Divi- | would be willing to allow that there was 
sion, he implored the Committee at the some force in this argument. The Com- 
eleventh hour to give the same rights to | mittee could not take a more unwise 
labourers in grass counties that would | course than to adopt an Amendment of 
be exercised, by labourers elsewhere—_ this nature. 
namely, the right to use compulsorily Sir W. HARCOURT said, he had 
powers to hire small quantities of | expected that some one on the other (the 
land that they might “work out | Opposition) side of the House would 
their own salvation.” The question | have expressed his views geuerally, in 
which the Committee had to decide | response to the appeal of the hon. Mem- 
was a plain and simple one—it was | ber who moved the Amendment. In 
as between regard for turf on the! view of the success which had hitherto 
one hand, and the salvation, nay, the | attended spade cultivation, as compared 
lives, of the agricultural labourers on the | with the ordinary methods of agriculture, 
other. He begged to move the Amend- ‘he did not think the point made by the 
ment. | hon. Member who had just sat down— 
Amendment proposed, | that the land would be depreciated in 
|; Value if broken up—was a good one. 


After the words last inserted, to insert the ! . ‘ 
words, “ Provided nevertheless that in any rural | He thought his hon. Friend the Member 
parish in which permanent pasture land forms , for Leicestershire had put his case with 


Mr. Logan 
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great force, and he could assure him that 
he had very great sympathy with his 
views. The Government were, however, 
bound to adhere to the clause as it stood ; 
but his hon. Friend might be confident 
that, if the result of the Bill was that in- 
justice and inequality were suffered by 
the labourers in the grass counties, a 
remedy would be applied, no matter 
whether a Liberal or a Conservative Go- 
vernment were in power. He asked his 
hon. Friend to take that comforting 
assurance on behalf of the constituency 
which he so worthily represented. If the 
provisions contained within the frame- 
work of this measure were inadequate, a 
remedy would inevitably be found. There 
was great difficulty, no doubt, in legis- 
lating for different parts of the country. 
The present measure, however, was, in 
many respects—like the Allotments Bill, 
and the Small Holdings Bill—it was, and 
must be, an experiment, and if it 
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were found to work injustice, his hon. 
Friend might rest assured the remedy 
would be very near at hand. 

Mr. W. ALLEN (Neweustle-under- 
Lyme) said, this Amendment offered a 
good opportunity to the Members of the 
Opposition of showing that real sympathy 


which they professed to have with the 
agricultural labourers. The Amendment 
seemed to him to only affect the bad land- 
lords. It provided that if, in a parish 
where more than two-thirds of the land 
was grass land, the Local Government 
Board were satisfied that there was not 
land suitable for allotments, they might 
allow the Parish Councils to obtain some 
grass land compulsorily for the labourer. 
On the other hand, bad landlords would 
be able in the grass counties to prevent 
the agricultura: labourer getting any 
suitable allotments in many parishes. 
They ought not to allow the agricultural 
labourers in grass counties to be placed 
under this disability, and they ought to 
be placed in the same position as the 
labourers in any other county, This 
would not be the case, however, uuless 
the Amendment were carried, because 
bad landlords in every instance would be 
able to prevent the labourers obtaining 
allotments. He hoped, therefore, Mem- 
bers opposite would evince their sympathy 
with the agricultural labourer by showing 
they had no objection to this compromise, 
the clause being altered in the way his 
‘hon. Friend desired. If the Amendment 
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were pressed to a Division, he should 
have great pleasure in supporting it. 

Mr. COBB (Warwick, S.E., Rugby) 
expressed the hope that this Amendment 
would be accepted. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer said that if the labourer 
who happened to live in a grass county 
was not able to get a suitable allotment, 
and that was found to be an injustice, a 
remedy would be found, not only by any 
Liberal Government, but by any Con- 
servative Government. He did not 
know that his right hon. Friend was 
able to speak for a Conservative Govern- 
ment, and it would be a great satis- 
faction to hon, Members on his side of the 
House if they could have a rather more 
authentic assurance from the Front 
Bench opposite that if, hereafter, a Con- 
servative Government should find this 
injustice to be manifest it should be 
remedied. The hon. Member for the 
Market Harborough Division had 
stated that this restriction had been 
distinetly imposed by the terms which 
the Opposition had made with the Go- 
vernment. He could not say whether 
that was so or not, but they had this 
important evidence —that whereas the 
clause as it stood before the compromise 
did not contain this restriction, the clause 
as it stood after the compromise did. In 
these circumstances, he did not think it 
was unreasonable to ask right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite to express their views 
upon the matter, and if they could not 
agree to the restriction now being modi- 
fied, to at least re-echo the assurance 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
gave, that if this restriction was found 
to be a gross injustice they would when 
they came into Office remedy it. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE (Here- 
ford) thought the hon, Gentleman who 
last spoke might rest assured than when 
a Conservative Government came into 
Office all that was a gross injustice 
existing anywhere would be remedied. 
There was not much harm in this Amend- 
ment. The chief objection to it was 
that it would cause allotments to be ex- 
pensive in the places where they were 
allotted. Grass lands would let at £3, 
£4, and £5 per acre. The Parish Coun- 
cil, if it took the land, must pay the same 
rent as the person from whom it took it, 
and whether the land was broken up or 
not the Parish Council could not let it at 
less, but might have to let it at a higher 
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rental. When the hon. Gentleman pointed | suffer on the advent to power of a Con- 
to the fact that allotments were some- | servative Government would be the great 
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times let at a higher rent per acre than | one that agricultural lakourers’ grievances 
was paid for the farm from which it was 
taken, it should be remembered that the | 
farmer took the bad land with the good ; | 
he took the farm in the lump, whereas | 
the allotment holder took out the best) 
piece and took it in retail. It was not | 
reasonable or fair, therefore, in these cir- 
cumstances, that he should only pay the 
same rent which the farmer paid on the 
average and for‘the lump. There was 
one other consideration which seemed to 
have escaped the attention of the hon. 
Member. This was uot a case of buying 
but of hiring land, and at the énd of 14 
years it might be returned back on the 
hands of the owner. The land might 
have been broken up into small pieces, 
and thus rendered more difficult for 
the farmer to deal with. The Parish 
Council must, therefore, pay him com- 
pensation out of the funds levied from the 
whole parish ; or else for 20 years, if the 
farmer wished to return the land to its 
former state, he must be receiving less 
than what was taken from him compul- 
sorily, because it took at least 20 years to | 
make a good sward again. 

Mr. FULLER (Wilts, Westbury) 
desired to suggest a compromise. There 
were old pastures, some valuable and 
some not worthy the name of pasture, | 
and as a practical way of settling the | 
question it would be well to let them 
know what the real meaning of old. 
pasture was, and that meaning might be 
its value for agricultural purposes. If 
land at £2 per acre might be considered ! 
as pasture land valuable enough for old | 
pasture let it be so, but land below that | 
value might be stated not to be worthy to | 
be called old pasture, and might be broken | 
up by the agricultural labourers for the 
urpose of allotments. 

Mr. WARNER (Somerset, N.) said, | 





| Bench 


were not to be considered. 
Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 84; 
Noes 154.—(Division List, No. 417.) 


Mr. LOGAN moved the following 
Amendment :— 


In line 44, at end, to add “(d) shall not 
require rent to be paid in advance.”’ 


He was sure the principle contained in 
the Amendment would need no words of 
his to commend itself to all friends of the 
labourer in the country, and as, at the 
present time, they were all of them 
friends of the agricultural labourer he 
looked with great confidence for support 
from gentlemen opposite. As the Com- 
mittee were aware, under the provisions 
of the Allotments Act of 1887 the 
authority might demand not more than 
one quarter’s rent in advance. He was 
sure that in moving to insert words pro- 
viding that the Parish Council should not 
require any rent to be paid in advance he 
should have the support of the right hon. 
Gentlemen on the Treasury Bench, 
because in 1887, when a similar pro- 
posal was made by the hon. Member for 
the Rugby Division,no less than nine of the 
present occupants of the Government 
voted for it. Why, he asked, 
should the agricultural labourer of all the 
people in the country be singled out and 
have such an insulting stipulation as this 
imposed upon him? He would ask, in 
the words used by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer the previous night, why 
should they apply to the agricultural 
labourer a rule they did not apply to the 
tenant farmers of England?’ Small 
hoMlers all over the world were the best 
rent-payers ; therefore, he claimed for the 





the hon. Member for Hereford had stated | new tenants that were to he created 


that the Amendment might make these | under this Bill the same fair treatment as 
allotments expensive. But it was a| Was accorded to the tenant farmers of 


question whether the labourer in grass | England, and he objected to their being 
counties should have allotments or not, | insulted by there being imposed upon the 
and he regretted very much that gentle- | Parish Council the obligation to ask them 
men on the Front Opposition Bench | to pay their rent in advance. He begged 
could not give them some hope that if in | t¢ move the Amendment. 

future they found this a great grievance 
to the agricultural labourer they would 
not remedy it. It seemed to him, there- 


Amendment proposed, 


| In line 44, at end, to add “(d) shall not 
| Tequire rent to be paid‘ in advance.”—(Mr. 





fore, that the misfortunes they would | Logan.) 
| 


Mr. Radcliffe Cooke 
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Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there added.” 


*Srr M. HICKS-BEACH (Bristol, 
W.) did not think the hon. Member who 
had moved this Amendment quite 
realised that it might deprive the Parish 
Council of the power of letting allot- 
ments in certain cases. There were agri- 
cultural labourers who were impecunious, 
and not by any means certain to pay 
the rent of the allotments at the end of 
the term, of whom the Parish Council 
might not be able to approve as 
tenants, but who might go to the 
Parish Council and say—*If you allow 
us to pay the rent of the allotments 
in advance we will do so in order to 
induce you to let us the allotments.” 
The Parish Council were only the trus- 
tees for all the electors of these allot- 
ments, and they might be willing to let 
allotments which otherwise they might 
be obliged to decline to do if this Amend- 
ment were carried. He did not in the 
least suppose that the Parish Councils or 
any other landlords of allotments would 
demand the rent, as a rule, in advance, 
but there might be the difficulty he had 
suggested if this limitation were imposed. 

*Mr. C. DODD (Essex, Maldon) 
hoped the Government would accept this 
Amendment. He said this particular 
provision came into this Bill in a 
rather exceptional way. In the first draft 
of the Bill Section 7 of the Allotments 
Act of 1887 was incorporated as a 
whole, and there happened ‘to be in the 
first sub-section of Section 7 of the 
Allotments Act of 1887 provision that 
not more than a quarter’s rent should be 
paid in advance wherever it was con- 
sidered necessary by the Sanitary 
Authority to require it. Even in that 
Act it was probably intended to prevent 
the Sanitary Authority always, as a 
rule, requiring the rent in advance 
to limit the amount, rather than 
to give a new power. The _ pro- 
vision stated that they should 
never require more than a quarter's 
rent in advance. He submitted that an 
enactment like this was liable to be 
misunderstood by people living in coun- 
try villages, and the Parish Council 
might be apt to think that Parliament 
had intended they should always get a 
quarter’s rent in advance, and therefore 
it would be better if this reference to a 





quarter’s rent were omitted altogether. 
Such a provision might do harm in 
this way. The agricultural labourer 
would pay his rent from working his allot- 
ment, not from his savings. In Essex the 
agricultural labourer in general was 
not able to save, and therefore was not 
able to go on the land with capital. 
He was unable to find money enough 
to pay a quarter’s rent in advance, 
and if he was to have an allotment it 
was idle to ask him to pay rent in 
advance. As the Committee were anxious 
that the labourer should be able to get 
these allotments, he hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
Opposition would agree that the labourer 
should not be treated in an exceptionally 
unfavourable manner, but should be 
placed on the same footing asan ordinary 
tenant. As had been said by the right 
hoa. Member for Bristol, it had never 
been usual for the landlords to expect 
the rent for allotments in advance; 
therefore he appealed, in the name 
of the labourers, to the Leader of 
the Opposition, who had the matter 
within his control, to relieve the Go- 
vernment from any pledge they were 
under, and allow this small concession 
to be made. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.) said, the hon. Gentleman who had 
last addressed the Committee had 
appealed to him as if he had anything 
to do with this particular Amendment, 
but he and his friends on his (the 
Opposition) side of the House had nothing 
whatever to do with it one way 
or the other. He might observe that 
all the clause did as it stood was to 
give the Parish Council liberty, and all 
the Amendment did was to restrict the 
liberty of the Parish Council. They had 
throughout the whole of this Bill rightly 
gone on the line that the more they left 
these Parish Councils to manage their 
own affairs the better for them and for 
those for whom they were trustees. To 
come forward, therefore, in this parti- 
cular case and say that the Parish Council 
should not manage its own affairs and 
not take any precaution as to ascertain- 
ing the solvency of a tenant, and to main- 
tain the interest of those for whom they 
were trustees, appeared to him contrary to 
the general spirit which bad animated 
the Committee and those in charge of the 
Bill throughout the whole of their pro- 
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longed discussions. He quite believed | altered the mode of procedure altogether, 
that what the hon. Gentleman and his | and put a serious power into the hands, 
right hon. Friend near him (Sir M.| first, of a Parish Council, and, secondly, 


Hicks-Beach) said was perfectly true, 
and that the Parish Council would be 
very slow indeed to make use of the 
power of demanding a quarter’s rent in 
advance, just as the owners of land let 
for allotments had, up to the present 
time, been slow to avail themselves of 
the power to get rent in advance. His 
right hon. Friend said he knew no case 


where the landlord had got rent in ad- | 


vance, and he thought probably that no 
Parish Council would ask for rent in ad- 
vance. But why should they say to the 
Parish Council, “ You shall not take the 
ordinary precautions of getting the rent 
in advance,” and therefore, in other 


words, should not let that land for allot- | 


ments at all. The Parish Council would 
not be likely to let allotments to persons 
who were insolvent ; and, in these cireum- 
stances, the only result of the Amend- 
ment would be that certain persons who 
might be able to make good use of 
their allotments would be precluded from 
obtaining from the Parish Council that 
credit they would otherwise obtain. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Mr. H. HOBHOUSE said, the object 


of his Amendment was to guar against | 


a danger that was apprehended very 
seriously by many farmers—namely, to 
provide against the taking of land com- 


pulsorily which, by reason of its being | 


accommodation land or water meadows, 
it was necessary for the farm to retain. 


There might be several cases of the | 


kind, of accommodation land, pasture 
land, or water meadows which, owing to 
its proximity to farm buildings, might be 
absolutely necessary for the working of 
the farm. There might be land from 
which a right of passage existed for ac- 
cessibility to the farm, or there might be 
water meadows on a sheep farm, without 
the existence of which the farm would be 
ruined, or have to be given up. Under 
the existing provisions as to taking the 
land, where they had orders made by a 
County Council and confirmed if neces- 
sary by a Committee of the Houses of 
Parliament, he thought no great danger 
was to be apprehended that any land of 
the nature he had described would be 
taken, but he thought there was some 
ground for apprehension where they 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 


| of a Government Department. He had 
| the greatest respect and admiration for 
the way in which the duties of the Local 
Government Board were performed, but 
he could not help feeling, without any 
distrust of the Locai Government Board, 
that the Board would never be in the 
position, say, of a Committee of this 
House, that it would never exercise the 
same discretion, and, therefore, it became 
necessary to legislate on these novel lines, 
and insert some additional safeguards to 
those required under the old methods of 
— land. The case he referred to 
was a case in which no damage for sever- 
ance could adequately meet the case ; 
the farm might be entirely ruined, or, at 
_ all events, the tenant might have to throw 
|up the farm and the remaining land be 
redivided. A further difficulty would 
| arise out of this type of hiring, that the 
_landowner would be unaware whether or 
| not, after the term of 14 years, the land 
| would be thrown back on his hands. In 
such a case, he thought it would be right 
to put an absolute prohibition on the 


| hiring of land ; but as he did not wish to 
| go so far as that, he said that if the land 
was an integral part of the farm that the 


farm should be taken as a whole. It 
was solely with the view of preventing 
injustice being done in serious, and he 
/hoped rare, cases, that he ventured to 
move the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In line .47, after the word “ Act,” to insert 
the words, “Provided that the Local Government 
Board shall not make an Order authorising the 
compulsory hiring of any land, which by reason 
of its being accommodation land or water 
meadows or otherwise is necessary for the 
proper working of a farm of which it forms 
part, unless the whole of the farm is included 
in the Order.”"—(Mr. H. Hobhouse.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tur CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby) 
thought that so far as any inconvenience 
or injustice could arise in the cases re- 
ferred to by the hon. Gentleman, they 
were abundantly and adequately provided 
for by the present clause as it stood. As 
he understood the case of the hon. Mem- 
ber, it was that accommodation land, 
water meadows, or land otherwise 
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necessary for the proper working of the 
farm, should not be taken unless they 
took the whole farm. Under the clause 
as it stood, first there would have to be com- 
pensation, and if it were land of the charac- 
ter described by the hon. Member that 
compensation would be very large, indeed, 
so high that it would have a deterrent 
influence on the Parish Council. That 
was already the provision in the clause. 
Besides that, there was the hearing before 
a person sent down by the Local Govern- 
meut Board, and he would ask if it was 
in the least likely that the Local Govern- 
meut Board would make an order author- 
ising the Parish Council to take land of 
that character which would obviously 
be, from that point of view, most im- 
proper land to take ? Therefore, the con- 
tingency was one that seemed to him in 
the highest degree impossible, and there- 
fore putting upon the parish the monstrous 
necessity of taking the whole of the farm 
would be to exercise such an act of oppres- 
sion that he had no hesitation in saying, 
from his own ex perience, had never been im- 
posed under the Land Clauses Act. After 
their experiences of the Land Clauses 
Act, he hoped that no similar clause 
would be introduced iuto this Bill. It 
would act in the most oppressive way, 
but that he was afraid was the history of 
a great deal of the law of this country. 
Acts of Parliameut were supposed to be 
the wisdom of Parliament, but he feared 
they were mainly in the interests of 
lawyers, and he would be no party to re- 
peating an experiment that operated solely 
in the interests of lawyers. He thought 
there was abundant security in the clause 
as it stood, and that no Parish Council 
would go out of its way to take the kind 
of land described, and, therefore, that no 
real danger was to be apprehended. 


Question put, and negatived. 


*Mr. STRACHEY (Somerset, 8.) 
said, he noticed the Amendments stand- 
ing on the Paper, oue of them in the name 
of the hon. Member for Northampton- 
shire (Mr. Channing), which seemed 
only to affect the interests of the tenants 
themselves, and another in the name 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin), which 
seemed to affect only the interests of the 
landlords ; but he could not help think- 
ing it was possible that the President of 
the Local Government Board might be 
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ready to accept a compromise, which 
was, that under this Bill there should 
he compensation both to the landlord and 
the tenant. If the tenant improved the 
land it was only right that he should 
receive ample and fair compensation, 
whilst, on the other hand, it was equally 
right the landlord should receive ample 
compensation for any deterioration 
his land had been subjected to at the 
end of the tenancy. He would not go 
into this matter at length, as it was 
highly technical, and as most hon. 
Members understood the question, and if 
any hon. Members did not understand it, 
those who did understand it would agree 
with him that it would be fruitless to 
attempt to argue it out in the short time 
left at their disposal in Committee. To say 
that there should be no compensation for 
improvements or deterioration seemed to 
him to be against the interests of good 
husbandry, and it was therefore in the 
interests of good husbandry that he 
moved the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In line 48, to leave out the word “On.” and 
insert the word “ Before.”"—(CWVr. Strachey.) 

Question proposed, “ That the word 
‘On’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) 
said, that whilst sympathising with his 
hon. Friend, and being heartily in favour 
of compensation for deterioration of land, 
he must point out a serious objection to 
raising the question on this Amendment, 
and it was this: The Agricultural Hold- 
ings Act as yet did not apply to sitting 
tenants, therefore the Amendment would 
deal with a matter that was not open to 
them in the present state of the law. He 
thought it would be more convenient if 
the Amendment were withdrawn, and the 


question raised on one of the other 
Amendments. 

Question put, and negatived. 

*Mr. CHANNING ss said, he now 


wished to move the Amendment stand- 
ing in his name, with this alteration : 
after the word “ determine,” to strike out 
the words “ under the provisions of the 
said Acts,” and insert “ by an arbitrator 
appointed as hereinbefore provided.” If 
the two Front Benches could now agree 
to accept the principle of this Amend- 
ment, and that of the Amendment stand- 








ing in the name of his right hon. Friend 
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the Member for Sleaford (Mr. Chaplin), 
it would bring about what he thought 
was absolutely a just solution of the 
difficulty Lefore them. He disputed the 
contention, frequently made by gentle- 
men opposite, that the system of 
cultivation in allotments necessarily 
exhausted the soil. In the central town 
of his Division there was an Allotment 
Association that took land of poor value, 
not worth more than 12s. or 15s. an acre, 
as paid by the farmer previously, and that 
land had been so improved by cultivation 
and manure in its use as market garden 
land, that it was now fairly worth per- 
haps two guineas an acre. The ques- 
tion had been very rationally solved in 
his village. A noble lord, a landed 
proprietor in Northamptonshire, let some 
land to the Allotment Association on 
exactly the same terms as an agricultural 
tenancy, with compensation for improve- 
ments or for damage and deterioration. 
The question of whether the land was 
taken by voluntary agreement cr com- 
pulsion made no difference in the relative 
values of the land. Obviously, if the 
land had been improved by the Parish 
Council as tenant, the Parish Council 
ought to be entitled to compensation 
from the landlord; and, on the other 
hand, if the tenancy had resulted in de- 
terioration of the land, it was inconsistent 
with good policy not to make the tenant 
feel his responsibility in the matter. 
This was an experiment which they 
wished to succeed, and unless on the one 
side there was a possibility of reward 
for skill and enterprise, and on the other 
a penalty for neglect and bad cultivation, 
they would fail to settle the matter on 
sound lines. They insisted on this principle 
in the Allotments Association with which 
he was connected, and the labourers 
themselves regarded it as vitally im- 
portant. Two other points justified the 
contention. The first was that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Sleaford 
(Mr. Chaplin) last night obtained the 
assent of the Government to the intro- 
duction of some very important words— 
namely, that the arbitrator was to draw 
up a schedule or description of the land 
at the time of the compulsory hiring, and 
that it should be open to the inspection 
of the landowner and the Parish Council. 
But what on earth was the use of that 
schedule if at the end of the tenancy 
there was to be no compensation to either 


Mr. Channing 
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party, either for improvement or de- 
terioration ? That was a valuable addi- 
tion to the Bill, and embodied a principle 
now largely introduced into agricultural 
agreements ; but to give it effect they 
should also introduce this provision, and 
give compensation on one side or the 
other. Allotment tenants under this Bill 
had a right to claim compensation for 
improvements under the Agricultural 
Holdings Act (except as to buildings), 
and under the Allotments Compensation 
Act by the clauses of the Allotments 
Act of 1887 embodied in this Bill, 
and if the tenants were to obtain com- 
pensation from the Parish Council for 
improvements, it was unjust not to allow 
the Parish Council to obtain compensation 
from the landlord at the termination of 
the tenancy for any increase in the letting 
value of the land. Otherwise, the result 
would be that the whole of the improve- 
ments would go into the pockets of the 
landlords. 


Amendment proposed, 


In line 49, to leave out the words “the land- 
lord shall not be required to pay compensation,” 
and insert the words “the Parish Council, as 
tenants, shall be entitled to obtain from the 
landlord any compensation due to a tenant 
under Section 5 of ‘ The Allotments and Cottage 
Gardens Compensation for Crops Act, 1887,’ or 
under ‘The Agricultural Holdings (Engiand) 
Act, 1883,’ and such compensation shall be 
determined by an arbitrator appointed as herein- 
after provided.”—(Vr. Channing.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Sir W. HARCOURT said, be was 
afraid the proposal would introduce a 
great deal of confusion. He could not 
agree with his hon. Friend that there 
was very little difference between land 
taken compulsorily and land hired volun- 
tarily. 1f they took land voluntarily the 
landlord made his own conditions with 
reference to the improvements, as they 
were called, that were made on the land, 
and there was an express or implied 
understanding that be would make an 
allowance to the tenant for the money 
laid out on the land in the improvements. 
But it was a very different matter to take 
land compulsorily and improve it against 
the will of the landlord, and then to 
charge him with the improvements. 
That was not what they would consider 
a just claim. He hoped the Committee 
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would be content to leave the matter as 
it stood at present. 

*Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. Pancras, 
N.) said, the Amendment dealt with 
only a portion of a very large question, 
and he understood yesterday that the 
Government intended to consider and 
bring up a clause with reference to the 
compensation to be paid to the landlord 
on putting the Act im force, not only for 
severance and for losses, but for what 
was known as “ tenant-right.” For 
himself, he could not see why a landlord 
should not be entitled to proper com- 
pensation against the Parish Council. 
There was no reason why the landlord 
or tenant—or whoever was entitled to 
the tenant-right—should not be entitled 
to receive the value of that right. The 
Parish Council would get possession of 
the land, and should make its own ar- 
rangements with the allotment holders, 
who would get the benefit of the 
tenant-right. Then the allotment holder 
also ought to have a right to com- 
pensation against the Parish Council 
on the termination of his tenancy, and 
the Parish Council in its turn should 
have a right to compensation against the 
landlord on the surrender of its tenancy. 
In that way each party would have 
security. The value of the tenant-right 
ought to be paid in cash, as it was a 
benefit which the tenant got possession 
of and might use and consume during his 
tenancy, the landlord, when the land was re- 
turned to him, paying for whatever tenant- 
right there was, subject to depreciation. 
If some clause were framed 6n these 
lines, there was no reason why it should not 
work out so as to secure the tenant-right. 
The allotment holder in this way would 
be encouraged to work his holding—to 
put his labour into it, to improve it and 
make it productive. If, however, the 
allotment holder was to be only a 
yearly tenant without any tenant- 
right, and liable to be turned out on 
short notice, there would be no en- 
couragement to him to improve the land. 
If the labourers were to have confidence 
in the scheme, and the scheme was to be 
a practical and workable one, this tenant- 
right should be provided for. He did 
not think the Amendment would carry 
this out fully. The hon. Member, like a 
good many Members who sat on the 
Ministerial side of the House, had land- 
lord on the brain. 
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Mr. CHANNING said, he had begun 
his remarks with the frankest possible 
acceptarce of the principle of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Sleaford, 
which would secure ample compensation 
for deterioration. He could not be 
fairer to the landlords than that. 

Mr. T. H. BOLTON said, they had 
not got the Amendment of the right hon. 
Gentleman. They had only the sugges- 
tion of the hon. Member, and he (Mr. 
Bolton) dealt with the Amendment as he 
found it on the Paper, and it would only 
provide that the Parish Council as 
tenant should be entitled to claim com- 
pensation from the landlord. There was 
no provision that the benefit was to be 
handed over to sub-tenants. For all he 
knew, the Parish Council might pocket 
the compensation. In the case of a 
number of holdings laid out like a chess- 
board, on some of which the tenants had 
done their duty thoroughly, and on others 
of which the tenants had not done their 
duty, how was any balance accruing for 
tenant-right to be applied? Was it 
to go to the tenants who had 
improved the land ? If so, how was it to 
be apportioned? He maintained that 


there were practica] difficulties in con- 


nection with the proposal of the hon. 
Member. The hon. Member went for 
the landlord—so long as he got compen- 
sation out of the landlord he did not care 
where that compensation went to; it 
might go to the right person or to the 
wrong person for aught he cared. In 
fact it was not a workable Amendment, 
and it did not deal with the whole of this 
large and important matter. When the 
Government considered the question of 
the compensation to be paid by the 
Council to the landlord on compulsory 
hiring, this larger question of the com- 
pensation afterwards for all the people 
who ought to be protected ought to be 
carefully considered. 

Mr. CHANNING said, the hon. 
Member had found an extraordinary 
number of mare’s nests. [Cries of 
“ Agreed!” ] He must claim the ordinary 
courtesies of Debate even from the noble 
Lord (Lord R. Churehill). If the hon. 
Member had looked into the matter he 
would have found that the Parish Coun- 
cils would have to pay to the allotment 
tenants who had worked their land well 
the whole of the compensation, and 
would not be able to pocket the com- 
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pensation. If it would satisfy the hon. 
Member or anyone else, he (Mr. Channing) 
would say that he would be willing to 
add the words of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Sleaford to the 
words of his own Amendment. In fact, 
he would now do so 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Member 
cannot make that Motion. The Question 
is, “ That the words proposed to be left 
out stand part of the Clause.” 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 174; 
Noes 76.—(Division List, No. 418.) 

The CuHarrMan ruled several Amend- 
ments out of Order. 


*Mr. T. H. BOLTON said, he had the 
following Amendment on the Paper :— 

In line 61, after the word “ minerals ” to add 

the words “or of any accommodation land 
occupied by any person carrying on a pro- 
fession or trade and useful to him in connection 
with such profession or trade ” 
He wished to know if this was out of 
Order, because the Chairman considered 
that it was covered by the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Somersetshire (Mr. 
H. Hobhouse). 

THe CHAIRMAN : Yes. 

Mr. T. H. BOLTON: Let me point 
out the difference between the two. 
[Cries of “ Order !”"} 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I am quite clear 
on the point. 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR said, he begged 
to move an Amendment, which was not on 
the Paper, uamely—- 

To insert, after the word “ minerals.” the 
words “or the hiring of any land which is 
already owned or occupied as a small holding 
=e the meaning of the Small Holdings Act, 
As the Committee would see, the object 
of this Amendment—which was in no 
way of a Party character—was to pro- 
tect from the operation of the clause 
small holdings already created, the object 
of the clause being to create small hold- 
ings. Where land was already being 
used for small holdings there was no 
reason why it should be taken from those 
who had secured it under an Act of Par- 
liament and transferred under a new Act. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
New Clause, 


At the end, to add “or the hiring of any 
land which is already owned or occupied as a 
small holding within the meaning of the Small 
Holdings Act, 1892."—(Mr. A. J. Balfoxr.) 


Mr. Channing 
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Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there added.” 


Sir W. HARCOURT said, he could 
see no possible objection to the Amend- 
ment. The object of the Government 
was to create small holdings, and not to 
destroy them, and therefore they would 
not wish land which had already been 
appropriated to be taken for allotments. 


Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he did not 
wish to be captious, and his right hon, 
Friend had said, very properly, that this 
Amendment was not a Party question, 
He desired to ask a question. The hold- 
ings under the Small Holdings Act were, 
he thought, limited to 50 acres. He had 
always understood that one of the main 
objects Parliament had in view, and that 
Members on the Opposition side, certainly, 
had in view in creating small ownerships 
and allotments of land, was that the 
ownership of property should be based on 
« stronger foundation, and that there 
should be a larger number of persons in- 
terested in the soil—on the principle that 
the larger the number the stronger would 
be the resistance to any measures which 
might be proposed inimical to the rights 
of property. But the proposal before the 
Committee dealt in an unwelcome fashion 
with these theories. If the holdings 
which had been actually acquired under 
the provisions of the Small Holdings 
Act were to be exempted no great harm 
would be done ; but if all holdings below 
50 acres were to be exempted, it would 
be a very dangerous departure from 
legislation hitherto sanctioned by Parlia- 
ment. It would stand on the same 
principle as a graduated system of tax- 
ation. It would be much as if they were 
to say that no holding of less than 50 
acres was to pay taxes or rates or con- 
tribute to local or Imperial burdens. The 
effect of any such reservation and provision 
would be to remove as a Conservative 
foree—of course, he did not mean in 
the political sense—-from the body politic 
all occupiers and owners below the limit 
prescribed. If the Government would 
indicate that the Amendment if adopted 
would not go so far as he thought it 
might have a tendeucy to go it would 
satisfy him. 

Stir W. HARCOURT : 
author of the Amendment. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, his right 
hon. Friend had only acted in the matter 


Ask the 
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vicariously, moving the Amendment for 
another right hon. Gentleman who was 
absent. The Solicitor General might 
give the legal interpretation of the 
Amendment. That hon. and learned 
Gentleman would be to some extent 
responsible for the Bill when it left the 
House, and he (Mr. Lowther) was quite 
within his right, therefore, in askiug him 
to state what was the meaning of the 
words which they were asked to adopt. 
If they meant, or would be altered to 
mean, that holdings which had been 
actually acquired under the provisions of 
the Small Holdings Act were to be 
exempted from the operation of the Bill, 
although unsound, the matter was a small 
one, and it would not be necessary to 
trouble the Committee further. If, how- 
ever, it went further—as he ventured to 
think it did—and exempted all holdings 
below 50 acres from the operation of the 
Bill, he maintained that it would be a 
dangerous provision. This was not 
merely an agricultural question, but a 
politico-economic question, which he 
thought weut to the root of the legisla- 
tion passed by Parliament during the 
past few years. He should be glad if 
the Solicitor General would give him an 
answer. 

Sir J. RIGBY said, that the Amend- 
ment said— 

“Or the hiring of any land which is already 
owned or occupied as asmall holding within the 
meaning of the Small Holdings Act, 1892.” 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Well, what is 
the meaning of that ? © 

Sir J. RIGBY said, that the meaning 
of the expression 

“Small holdings for the purposes of this 
Act ” was “land acquired by the Councils under 
the powers and for the purposes of this Act, 
which does not exceed 50 acres and exceeds one 
acre, or exceeding 50 acres, is of annual value 
_ purposes of Income Tax not exceeding 


Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that when 
Amendments which were not on the 
Paper were suddenly proposed it was 
impossible for lay Members to see what 
their scope was without inquiring of the 
Law Officers or some competent authority. 
He did not suppose the hon. and learned 
Member would think that he had ex- 
ceeded his right in the matter. As the 
Small Holdings Act was practically a 
dead letter, and no land existed which 
could be touched by the Amendment, he 
would not press his objection. 
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Question put, and agreed to. 


Sir M. HICKS-BEACH said, he 
wished to move an Amendment requiring 
the Local Government Board to lay an 
annual Report of its proceedings under this 
Bill before Parliament. 


Amendment proposed, 

After the last Amendment, to add the words, 
“The Local Government Board shall annually 
lay before Parliament a Report of its proceedings 
under this section.” —(Sir M. IHicks-Beach.) 

Question proposed, ‘* That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that it 
was a matter of practice for the Local 
Government Board to lay such Reports 
before Parliament, and therefore he had 
no objection to the right hon, Baronet’s 
Amendment. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Question, “That the Clause, as 
amended, be added to the Bill,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES (Durham, 
N.W.) said, he desired to move his New 
Clause as to the registration of women. 
At the request of the Chairman he pro- 

sed to move it in an amended form, 
adding at the beginning the words “ For 
the purposes of this Act.” 

Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE (inter- 
rupting) asked if the Amendment was 
in Order, seeing that it referred to a 
Parochial Register, and there was no 
such thing in existence. 

THe DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Sir 
J. Gotpsmip) : The Chairman of Com- 
mittees has decided that the Amendment 
is in Order, with the addition of the 
words “ For the purposes of this Act.” 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) rose to 
Order. He said the Amendment was in 
these words— 

“For the purposes of this Act, all women 
who, if they were men, would be entitled to Le 
— on the Parochial Register of Electors as 
odgers, freeholders, or persons possessing the 
service franchise, shall be placed on the Paro- 
chial Register.” 

It had been already decided that the 
Parochial Register should consist of the 
Parliamentary Register and the Local 
Government Register bound together. 
No “women who, if they were men,” 
could be put on the Local Government 
Register “as lodgers, freeholders, or 
persons possessing the service franchise,” 
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because no such persons, even if men, 
were on the Local Government Register. 


If ladies were put on at all it must be_ 
He sub- | 


on the Parliamentary Register. 
mitted that according to law no woman 
could be put on the Parliamentary 
Register either as « lodger, freeholder, 
or person possessing the service franchise. 
The New Clause, if carried, would be 
in direct opposition to what the Com- 
mittee had already decided, and would 
practically be repealing the law as to 
Parliamentary electors. 

Sir C. W. DILKE said, the observa- 
tions on the point of Order of the hon. 
Member for Sunderland were not strictly 
correct, inasmuch as in addition to those 
who were at present Parliamentary 
electors and those who were at present 
county electors there were additional 
electors provided for in the Bill, who 
were to be assimilated to local govern- 
ment electors, but who were not local 
government electors at present. There 
was a provision for the registration of 
such electors already in the Bill. 


Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: The 


matter is covered by Section 31, which | 


says— 

“The Local Government Register of Electors 

and the Parliamentary Register of Electors, so 
far as they relate to a parish, shall, together, 
form the Register of the parochial electors of 
the parish ; and any person whose name is not 
in that Register shall not be entitled toattend a 
meeting or vote as a parochial elector, and any 
person whose name is in that Register shall be 
entitled to attend a meeting and vote as a pa- 
rochial elector unless prohibited from voting by 
this or any other Act of Parliament.” 
The hon. Gentleman is proposing now to 
alter the Local Government Register of 
Electors for the purposes of this Act by 
the insertion of another clause. If that 
is agreed to alterations will have to be 
made on Report, but I do not think that 
the Amendment is inconsistent with the 
Bill. 

Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES - said, 
the House of Commons had declared by 
means of an Instruction that power should 
be granted to the Committee to admit 
women for the purposes of the Parochial 


Register to identical rights of equality | 


with men. There was, however, he 
thought a pretty general consensus of 
opinion that the most extraordinary 
erratic and anomalous conclusion had 
been arrived at by the Government as to 
the form in which they should clothe the 


Mr, Storey 
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| right of women possessing the franchise, 
It was proposed to confer the franchise 
upon the very large class of men who had 
hitherto been excluded from the Local 
Government franchise without giving 
any counterbalancing or countervailing 
right to women whose position was 
identical in all respects with that of such 
men. He referred to the lodgers. Male 
lodgers had not hitherto possessed any 
franchise for local government purposes, 
neither was a service franchise known in 
| connection with local government. Why 
had his right hon. Friend chosen to ex- 
clude women lodgers, women freeholders, 
and women who, if they were men, would 
possess the service franchise from the 
right of voting ? He supposed there was 
some weighty reason for excluding them, 
but he was totally unable to discover 
what the reason was. He believed there 
was some idea in the mind of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Sunderland (Mr. 
Storey) that if equality were conceded to 
women in these matters there would be a 
manufacture by the upper and middle 
‘classes of lodger votes which those be- 
longing to the poorer classes would be 
unable to manufacture. He did not think 
that such a notion ought to be regarded 
seriously, and he (Mr. Atherley-Jones) 
thought it was a fantastic idea. He did 
not believe nor did he think any one was 
warranted by past experience in believing 
that householders would manufacture 
lodger votes as suggested, because as a 
matter of fact the lodger franchise had 
been possessed for a considerable number 
of years in respect of the Parliamentary 
vote, and he had never heard any com- 
plaint of the manufacture of lodger votes. 
The people he sought to enfranchise were 
lodgers in the bulk, and he recognised 
that there might be a serious objection to 
the omission of urban lodgers, or at any 
rate to a very large proportion of those 
who were known by that term. There were 
many people who said that if the lodger 
franchise were granted to the women of 
London it would be in certain consti- 
| tuencies » most undesirable thing. With 
that sentiment he entertained no sym- 
pathy. The only disqualification should 
be incompetence of mind or crime, and he 
did not think that any moral test should 
be applied to women any more than it 
‘should be to men. That objection 
‘did not apply to the parishes. The 
|} women who might be enfranchised in 
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the parish might be the  school- 
mistresses. Under this clause as_ it 
stood the schoolmistress would be de- 
prived of a vote, while the female inn- 
keeper would be permitted to exercise 
the franchise, and he might enumerate a 
number of cases of decent respectable 
women who would be deprived of the 
franchise by this extraordinary exclusion 
of his right hon. Friend. He trusted 
that his right hon. Friend would see that 
the anomaly he had referred to con- 
stituted a serious blot upon the Bill, and 
that, as far as the lodgers were con- 
cerned, it formed a real, substantial 
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grievance to women who in name were 
admitted to the franchise, whilst in 
reality they were excluded from it. 


New Clause— 
(Registration of Women.) 


“ All women who, if they were men, would be 
entitled to be placed on the Parochial Register 
of Electors as lodgers, freeholders, or persons 
possessing the service franchise, shall be placed 
on the Parochial Register of electors,”— 
(Mr. Atherley-Jones,) 7 


—brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Lorp R. CHURCHILL (Paddington, 
S.): I do not intend to detain the Com- 
mittee long, but as I have always given 
votes against women suffrage in almost 
every form, I would like to be allowed to 
make a few remarks on this Amendment. 
In the first place, I think it a great mis- 
fortune to raise the controversy which 
must arise when womeu suffrage comes 
into Debate. I am struck by the terms 
of the Amendment—*“ all women who if 
they were men,” &c. That seems to me 
to raise the fundamental point at issue. 
I quite admit that all women, if they were 
men, would be placed on the Register. It 
is because all women are not men that 
many of those on this side of the House 
think that women have some disqualifica- 
tion at any rate for the sterner forms of 
political strife. I am not clear that the 
women whom the hon. Member would 
enfranchise under his Amendment pos- 
sess merits beyond all other women 
which should single them out as a 
peculiar class to be benefited. First of 
all, like all supporters of female suffrage, 
the hon. Member puts a stigma on men. 
That is the invariable attitude of the 
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supporters of female suffrage. The 
woman who is married is for all her 
life disqualified for exercising a single 
political right. I want to know what 
particular qualification the female lodger 
has. In the first place, I question very 
much whether you will find in the rural 
districts many female lodgers who oc- 
eupy unfurnished apartments up to the 
value of £10 a year. That being so, the 
Amendment would hardly add to the 
Register a sufficient number of votes to 
be worth the consideration of Parliament. 
But very possibly it would include the 
service franchise. Who would gain by 
that? In rare instances, perhaps, dairy- 
maids might come under that franchise, 
and perhaps laundrymaids might do the 
same, but also rarely and only on estates 
belonging to persons in a position of 
wealth. I know not what women in any 
quantity that would be sufficient to 
deserve the attention of the Committee 
you would add to the electoral roll 
by this Amendment. But I would 
submit to the Committee that this 
surely is not a subject to introduce into 
the Committee at the end of a long 
and protracted discussion. The Com- 
mittee is not now representative in 
any way of the whole body of Members 
—not sufficiently representative for 
carrying a change of this kind. If you 
are going to carry female suffrage in your 
Local Government Bill carry it in a full 
House, and let the supporters of that 
great change in our constitutional ar- 
rangements muster as many as they can. 
I protest against a change of this kind, 
which Parliament has never yet as- 
sented to, being introduced at the fag-end 
of a Committee on a Bill which has 
never included female suffrage, and I 
protest against a small class of women 
being singled out from all other women, 
especially when that class has no pe- 
culiar merits of its own which entitles it 
to such a distinction. On these grounds, 
I shall certainly offer my opposition to 
the Amendment. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: i quite ap- 
preciate the force of the noble Lord’s 
reference to the fact that this is the 
34th night of the Committee on this 
Bill. I thought we were within a 
measurable distance of closing the Com- 
mittee stage, and it is rather undesirable 
to have this question, which was raised 
on the second clause of the Bill, now 
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raised in the form of a New Clause at 
this period of the Committee’s proceed- 
ings. But, of course, my hon. Friend is 
quite within his rights. He is per- 
fectly entitled to take that course, and 
he is also entitled to describe the conduct 
of the Government as extraordinary, 
anomalous, and erratic. Under these 
circumstances, it becomes my duty to 
recall to the attention of the Committee 
what was the reason which induced the 
Government to take the course they 
have taken, and to show that such 
course has not been anomalous, extraor- 
dinary, or erratic, but that it forms part 
of one of those arrangements for carry- 
ing on the business of the House to 
which practically the House was a 
party, and which, I think, it would be 
inconsistent with the well-understood 
and high traditions of this House to 
depart from. The Committee will re- 
collect that when the Order of the Day 
for going into Committee on this Bill 


was read, my hon. Friend the Member 
for Crewe (Mr. W. M‘Laren) moved an 
Instruction to the Committee, empower- 
ing them to deal with the question of 
female suffrage in this Bill, and I think I 


say upon the broadest possible 
lines. We went to a Division, and the 
Government were defeated. The Go- 
vernment did not object to the Instrue- 
tion so much upon principle, but they 
thought it unwise on the ground of 
expediency. As, however, they were 
defeated, it became their duty to con- 
sider—and they very carefully did con- 
sider—to what extent and in what 
manner they could carry out what 
they thought was the feeling of the 
House. It was their duty either to say 
they would carry the Instruction out or 
reconsider the position of the Bill. It 
became my duty to come down to the 
House and tell the House the de- 
cision at which the Government had 
arrived. I pointed out that there were 
two questions raised by the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Crewe. 
The first question was whether marriage 
should be a disqualification for women 
who would be qualified as spinsters or 
widows to register their votes. Atten- 
tion was called to a decision which had 
been given in the Courts of Law dis- 
qualifying women simply on the ground 
of marriage. The second was that which 
has been raised by my hon. Friend to-night. 


Mr. H. H. Fowler 


may 
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I stated the question with reference to 
the disqualification of married women 
very much as I have stated it now, and 
then I said that the House would see 
that there was another question involved 
in the proposal to enfran¢hise single 
women. I added— 


“T think the House will see that that raises a 
very difficult question. It raises the question 
of the enfranchisement of single women who 
are lodgers, or who hold other qualifications for 
the Parliamentary franchise. I do not want 
to go into that question at present, but it is a 
totally distinct question from that of the dis- 
qualification of married women. The House is 
pretty well agreed upon the <lisqualification 
question, but Iam not sure that we would be 
agreed if we attempted to discuss the other ques- 
tion involved in the Amendment. Now, what 
I would propose is this : I would ask my hon. 
Friend to withdraw his Amendment, and I on 
my part shall propose to insert a new clause 
removing the disqualification of married women 
altogether, where they are otherwise duly 
qualified to vote in local government elections, 
including those for the School Board, the 
Guardians, the County and Town Councils—in 
other words, to rescind or repeal the decision in 
the. case of ‘the Queen vr. Harrald.’ I think 
that proposal deals fully and frankly with the 

matter, and I ask my hon. Friend not to press 
his Amendment.” 


Well, that was a distinct proposal to the 
House of Commons on certain terms. I 
was followed by my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Bury (Sir H. James), 
who for many years has been a consistent 
opponent of female suffrage altogether. 
He was quite prepared to fight the ques- 
tion if it bad been raised as it has now 
been raised by my hon. Friend; but he 
expressed himself as quite willing to 
accept the terms of the compromise. My 
right hon. Friend was followed by a 
Member of this House, whom nobody 
will accuse of having ever been slack in 
advocating the interests of the female 
franchise. No man has more boldly or 
consistently fought the battle of female 
suffrage than my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Halifax (Mr. Stausfeld), and 
he certainly, perhaps, next to my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Bodmin (Mr. 
Courtney)—I may say perhaps equally 
with him—was entitled to speak with 
authority on the question, Well, what 
did my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Halifax say ? He said— 

“ With reference to the Amendment, he coun- 
selled his hon. Friend the Member for Crewe 
to accept the offer of the President of the Local 
Government Board with the limitation fixed 
upon it.’ 
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There was also a speech delivered very 
much on the same lines by my late 
right hon. Friend (Mr. E. Stanhope), 
whose loss we all deplore, who expressed 
his views as a consistent opponent of 
female suffrage very much on the lines 
adopted by the noble Lord opposite 
(Lord R. Churchill), and who assented to 
thecourse the Government had suggested. 
What did my hon. Friend the Member 
for Crewe (Mr. W. M‘Laren) say? He 
was the accredited organ of the female 
suffrage movement on this Bill. It was 
he who moved the Instruction, and he 
has been a most consistent advocate of 
women’s claims to the franchise. Speak- 
ing with perfect consistency and frank- 
ness, he said— 
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“He cordially accepted the offer of the 
Government, and would not ask the Committee 
to discuss the second Amendment, which raised 
avery much wider question than the question 
before the Committee—namely, the enfranchise- 
ment of women for the purposes of this Bill on 
the lines of the Parliamentary Register. He 
accepted the offer of the Government to remove 
the disabilities of married women for the 
purpose of all local government elections.” 


The Debate was practically closed by 
my right hon. Friend the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer (Sir W. Harcourt), who 


repeated that it was a prudent proposal 
that the female suffrage question should 


not be introduced into the measure 
except on the conditions accepted by 
the Government. Well, on the faith of 
this arrangement many Members who 
have a strong feeling on this question 
have gone away, and I say that under 
these.cireumstances it would be breaking 
down those honourable understandings 
which have always existed in this 
House if we accepted my hon. Friend’s 
proposal, I have honourably carried out 
my bargain with my hon. Friend the 
Member for Crewe (Mr. W. M‘Laren). 
He is aware that the Chairman com- 
pelled me to confine my clause to “ the 
purposes of this Act,” and he will 
remember that when challenged by my 
right hon. Friend the Member for West 
Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain), who 
said that such would be the case, and 
asked me whether I was prepared to 
move the re-committal of the Bill, I said 
I was prepared to do so, and I have put 
down a Motion to that effect, so that the 
words “for the purposes of this Act” 
may be struck out of my clause. I think 
I am justified under these circumstances 
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in asking my hon. Friend (Mr. Atherley- 
Jones) not to carry this matter any 
further, and to withdraw the clause. 

*Mr. W. M‘LAREN (Cheshire, 
Crewe): The extremely clear statement 
which my right hon. Friend has just made 
renders it unnecessary for me tosay more 
than a very few words. If I had risen 
before him, I should have recalled, 
though I am afraid not so clearly as he 
has done, the proceedings in Committee 
on this point, and I endorse every word 
he has said. Necessarily, on the merits 
of this question, I aim at one with my 
hon. Friend the Member for Durham (Mr. 
Atherley-Jones), because his clause is a 
copy of my Amendment, but that does 
not in the slightest degree affect my 
determination to adhere to the bargain I 
have made, and I should be guilty of a 
very gross breach of faith if I did not 
urge him to withdraw his clause. I 
sincerely urge him to withdraw it, and I 
am convinced that that is the best course 
he can take in the interests of the cause 
twe both have at heart. Ihave taken the 
opportunity of consulting a large number 
of those who are as much in favour of 
justice to women, and the enfranchisement 
of women, as I am, and we are all agreed 
that it is the right course to stand loyally 
by the arrangement entered into with the 
Government on the second clause of the 
Bill, and embodied by them in the new 
clause which was carried a few days 
ago, and to refrain from giving any sup- 
port to my hon. Friend. That being the 
case, I feel sure that he and those who 
agree with him will not desire to take a 
Division, which would not reflect in any 
degree the feeling of many hon, Members 
on this question. Either they would 
have to vote against him, which would be 
an extremely painful thing to many ‘of 
them, or they would have to refrain from 
voting at all. The Government have 
been absolutely loyal and true to their 
pledge. My right hon. Friend has stated 
that he will complete the fulfilment of 
that pledge by moving the re-committal of 
the Bill, in order to strike out the words 
“for the purposes of this Act.” I would 
therefore ask my hon. Friend not to press 
his clause. 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) said, he 
should like to have an opportunity of 
taking a note of the present position. The 
right hon. Gentleman had said he had 
given a promise to re-commit the Bill, if 
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necessary, in order to extend the opera- 
tion of the clause to Town and County 
Councils, and he asked the hon. Member 
for Durham not to press his Motion under 
the circumstances, as many hon. Members 
had gone away on the faith of that 
promise. But he would like to remind 
the President of the Local Government 
Board that those who had gone away in- 
cluded a very large number of Members 
who had strong objections to this par- 
ticular form of women’s suffrage, objec- 
tions not general, but specific, on the 
ground that it was a form intended for 
the rich and not for the poor, When 
they went away it was well understood 
that it was not in the power of the right 
hon. Gentleman to redeem his promise. 
They were all agreed that the sooner 
they got done with the Bill the better, 
but it was now proposed, at the end of 
weary Debates, to re-open the whole 
question. If the Bill passed in its pre- 
sent shape, and applied to Town and 
County Councils, the effect would be to 
create what were practically property 
votes and to multiply the number of 
fagot votes. Entertaining that view, he 
wished the hon. Member for Crewe to 
understand that if they were compelled 
to re-commit the Bill 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
It is irregular to discuss a proposal to re- 
commit the Bill which is not before the 
Committee. 

Mr. STOREY said, he would not, of 
course, after that attempt to discuss it, 
but he would content himself with point- 
ing out that were the Amendment passed 
it would be absolutely imperative, inas- 
much as there was no Registration Court 
in existence which could deal with voters 
other than Parliamentary voters as such 
and local government voters as such, and 
therefore the creation of a new registra- 
tion, which the Government did not con- 
template, would be involved. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I wish to 
point out to my hon. Friend that the 
course the Government have taken is 
that to which they are pledged, and con- 
sequent upon the vote of the House. We 
gave an undertaking to carry out the 
judgment of the House, and having given 
that pledge we are bound by it. 

Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bodmin) 
said, he entirely concurred in the observa- 
tions of the hon. Member for Crewe. 
Those Members who had gone away 


Mr. Storey 
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because they knew that the change of 
which the hon. Member for Sunderland 
spoke could not be effected without the 
re-committal of the Bill also knew that 
the Minister in charge of the Bill had 
given a.pledge, and was bound by it. 

Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES said, that 
in asking leave to withdraw the Motion, 
he wished to explain that there was 
nothing in the public declarations of the 
President of the Local Government 
Board to indicate that he would not in 
his clause make provision for female 
lodgers. He would have moved this at 
an earlier stage had it been possible, but 
the right hon. Gentleman’s Amendment 
had only recently been put on the Paper. 
He was bound to say this in self- 
vindication. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. H. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.) 
said, he wished to move a New Clause 
providing for the transfer of school- 
attendance powers to District Councils. 
The position of the School Attendance 
Committee was at the present time ex- 
tremely anomalous. In the boroughs 


they were appointed by the Borough 


Councils; in some urban sanitary dis- 
tricts they were appointed by Urban 
Sanitary Authorities, and in others by 
Boards of Guardians, while in all rural 
districts they were appointed by Boards 
of Guardians. This Bill would affect 
them in two ways. First, by breaking 
up to a certain extent the School 
Attendance Committee, so far as they 
were appointed by the Guardians, because 
the ex officio members who now formed a 
large proportion of the Committee would 
no longer exist ; and, in the second place, 
by establishing in every district a new 
and reformed Council, which to his mind 
was far preferable to the Guardians for 
exercising school attendance powers. 
His clause would not in any way interfere 
with parishes and boroughs which had 
School Boards of their own, but 
its object was to take the power 
of appointing School Attendance Com- 
mittees out of the hands of the 
Boards of Guardians, which was not 
a desirable authority to exercise that 
power, and to put it into the hands of 
the District Councils, whether rural or 
urban. These Councils would be able to 
exercise their power either by a Com- 
mittee of their own members, or by 
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delegation to the Parish Council of a 


large parish, which could appoint an | 


efficient attendance officer of its own. 
Thus the question of school attendance 
would be divorced from the administra- 
tion of the Poor Law, and would, iv 
his opinion, be better dealt with than at 
present. The clause did 
London, or the Municipal boroughs, or 
the large urban authorities which now ap- 
pointed the School Attendance Com- 
mittees. He had tried to condense it 


as much as possible; and if it erred in 
any way now it was because it was too 
short ; but he thought the principle, if not 
the form of it, might be confidently re- 
the approval of the 


commended for 


Government. 


New Clause— 


(Transfer of School Attendance Powers to 
District Councils.) 

“As from the appointel day there shall be 
transferred to the Council of each rural district 
and of each urban district, not being a borough, 
the powers and duties of the School Attendance 
Committee (if any) acting for the whole or 
part of the district. And each such Council 
shall, within the district or such part thereof, 


but subject to the provisions of ‘The Ele- | 


mentary Education Act, 1876, respecting 
School Boards, be the Local Authority for the 
purposes of that Act; and may act either by a 
committee of their own members, or, if they 
think fit, in respect of any rural parish, by 
delegation to the Parish Council of that parish, 
and in either case may authorise such Com- 
mittee or Council to institute any proceedings, 
ordo any act which the Council might have 
instituted or done. The expenses incurred by a 


Rural District Council under this enactmentshall | 


be defrayed out of a fund to be raised out of the 
poor rate of the parishes in which the Council 


act for the purposes of this enactment according | 
But where | © : . 
|from work connected with pauperism, 


to the rateable value of each parish, 
a Parish Council are authorise to act for a 
parish, the expenses of the Parish Council, and 
of any officer appointed to enforce attendance 
or institute proceedings in or for such parish, 


shall be a separate charge on the rates of the | chipienee : ast 
late clauses carrying it into effect. There 


parish,”"—(CVr. 17, ILubhouse,) 
—brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion inade, and Question proposed, 


“ That the Clause be read a second time.” | 
Mr. ACLAND: I agree with much of | 


what the hon. Member has said as to the 


with regard to school attendance from 


the Boards of Guardians to the District | 


Councils. Mr. Ritchie, the President of 
the Local Government Board iu the last 
Administration, promised to embody 


VOL, XX. [rourtn sEriEs.] 
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| some provision on that point in the Dis- 


trict Councils part of the Bill of 1888; 
there was, indeed, a Bill of the nature 
put forward by Mr. Llewellyn which the 
late Government pledged itself to sup- 
port. I can only tell the hon. Member 
for Somerset that the Government have 
more than once considered whether they 
can put such a provision in the present 
Bill. They have, however, come to the 
couclusion that it would perhaps over- 
burden the measure, and that it would 
affect the doctrine held by the Govern- 
ment that in the Bill they merely deal 
with the election of Guardians and not 
with their duties. I am informed on 
good authority that there are considerable 
drafting complications in connection with 
the question on points regarding areas 
and rates, and, while agreeing with the 
hon. Member in principle, I. think the 
wisest course would be to prepare a Bill 
on the subject for next Session, which if 
passed by general consent could, so to 
speak, catch up the present Bill, and thus 
the question of school attendance would, 
after consideration by the House, be em- 
bodied among the duties of District 
Councils when they come into existence. 


Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square) : I entirely sympathise with 
what has fallen from my hon. Friend 
as to the: desirability of separating 
this work from that of Boards of Guar- 
dians, and am glad to hear what has 
fallen from the right hon. Gentleman. 
It certainly has long been felt that every- 
thing connected with the education of 
children should in every way be separated 


and I regret that as the Government 
are favourable to the general principle 
they did not at an earlier period formu- 


is, however, some force in the contention 
that it interferes with the duties of 
Guardians. But I hope a Bill dealing 
with the subject may be introduced very 
soon, and I recommend my hon. Friend 
not to press his proposal, as in connec- 


Se tion with such a Bill other questions 
desirability of transferring the powers | 


might advantageously be dealt with in 
view of the general wish to interest 
Parish and District Councils more dis- 
tinctly in the education of our children. 
At the same time, I congratulate my 
,hon. Friend on the adhesion of the 


3D 
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Government to the principle of his 
clause. 

Mr. H. HOBHOUSE: Sorry as I 
am that the Government cannot see their 
way to accept this clause I thank them 
for the promise to deal with the ques- 
tion in the future, and I thank the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite also for his 
adhesion to the proposal. 

Viscount CRANBORNE (Roches- 
ter) said, while agreeing with the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that every 
taint of pauperism should be removed 
from education, he hoped the Government 
would not act hastily in the matter. The 
fact was, that in dealing with the ques- 
tion of school attendance they required 
an authority intimately acquainted with 
the condition of the people, and the 
Boards of Guardians were better qualified 
in that respect than either District or 
Parish Councils could be. He therefore 
hoped the Government would not too 
hastily promise the introduction of a Bill 
on these lines, but would first carefully 
consider the matter. 


Local Government 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Postponed Clause 58 (Construction of 
Act). 


Sir C. W. DILKE said, he under- 
stood by the first section of the clause 
that the definition of “parish” in the 
Local Government Act of 1888 was 
dropped, and they were thrown back on 
the definition in the Act of 1889. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER : Thrown for- 
ward. 

Sir C. W. DILKE said, he would put 
it in that way if the right hon. Gentle- 
man liked. ‘The difference was that their 
definition included Overseer. 

Mr. HANBURY said, that as under 
the Act of 1888 the expression “ parish ” 
applied to part of a parish, and as 
they were going in some cases to give 
Parish Councils to parts of parishes, he 
thought the definition in the Act of 1888 
was much better than the definition in 
the Act of 1889. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, it was the 
opinion of the draftsman and of the 
authorities of the Local Government 
Board that the definition of “ parish ” in 
the Act of 1889 was much better, and 
it was on that definition that the whole 
Bill proceeded. 


Mr. Goschen 
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Mr. H. HOBHOUSE asked whether 
there was any objection to put into the 
clause the express definition of “ parish” ? 
It would be a great convenience if that 
course were adopted. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he would 
consult the draftsman on the point ; but 
he thought that if they included one 
definition from the Interpretation Act, 
they must include all the definitions. 

Mr. GOSCHEN asked how the words 
would affect the case which he had raised 
early in the proceedings of the Com- 
mittee—namely, the case of an ecclesi- 
astical district, separate from the parish, 
which might be constituted a parish for 
the purposes of this Act by the County 
Council ? Would not the words practi- 


cally exclude these parishes from the 
benefit of the Act ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER was understood 
to say that such parishes would not be 
injuriously affected by the definition. 


On Motion of Mr. H. H. Fow er, 
the following Amendments were agreed 
to :— 


In page 33, line 2, after the word “ district,” 
to insert the words “or in the County of 
London or any county borough.” 

In page 33, line 3, at end, to insert the words 
“ The expression ‘election’ includes both the 
nomination and the poll.” 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 33, to leave out lines 7 to 13, and 
insert the words,—“ The expression ‘ecclesias- 
tical charity’ means a charity, the endowment 
whereof is held for some one or more of the 
following purposes :— 

(a) For any spiritual purpose which is a 
legal purpose ; or 

(b) For the benefit of any spiritual person 
or ecclesiastical officer as such ; or 

(c) For use, if a building, as a church, 
chapel, mission-room, or Sunday school, 
or otherwise by any particular Church or 
denomination ; or 

(a) For the maintenance, repair, or im- 
provement of any such building as afore- 
said, or for the maintenance of divine 
service therein ; or 

(e) otherwise for the benefit of any par- 
ticular Church or denomination. 

Provided that where any endowment of a 
charity, other than a building held for any of 
the purposes aforesaid, is held in part only for 
some of the purposes aforesaid, the charity, so 
far as that endowment is concerned, shall be an 
ecclesiastical charity within the meaning of 
this Act ; and the Charity Commissioners shall, 
on application by any person interested, make 
such provision. for the apportionment and 
management of that endowment as seems to 
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them necessary or expedient for giving effect to 
this Act. 

The expression shall also include any build- 
ing which in the opinion of the Charity Com- 
missioners has been erected or provided within 
40 years before the passing of this Act entirely 
by or at the cost of members of any particular 
Church or denomination.”—( Mr. H. 1. Fowler.) 


Question, “ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Clause,” | 
put, and negatived. 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. BYRNE (Essex, Walthamstow) 
proposed to leave out the word “ means,” 
in line 1 of the proposed Amendment, in 
order to insert “includes.” It often 





happened, after an Act of Parliament was 
passed, that certain subjects arose which 
the moment they were mentioned it was 
said that the Act must have intended to 
include them. If the word “means” 
was allowed to stand, it would exclude a 
number of little extra subjects, such, for | 
instance, as ornaments and the furniture 

of Sunday schools, which everyone | 
would hold came within the phrase | 
“ ecclesiastical charity.” 


Amendment, 

In line 1, to leave out the word “ means,’ 
and to insert the word “ includes,”—(CWr. 
Byrne.) 

Question proposed, “ That the word 
‘means’ stand part of the proposed | 
Amendment.” 


Sir J. RIGBY said, that great pains 
had been taken in drawing up the defini- 


|mention a case. 





tiou, but he did not think that any mis- 
chief would be done in accepting the | 
Amendment. 

Mr. WARNER said, he thought the | 
Amendment would make the definition 
very vague, and lead to a good deal of 
litigation. 

*Sir G. OSBORNE MORGAN 
(Denbighshire, E.) said, it was always 
dangerous to put in the word “ includes.” 
When they said “ means” they made a 
definition, but the word “ includes ” meant 
little or nothing at all, for it left the door 
open to any other subjects. 


Srr R. WEBSTER (Isle of Wight) 
said, they were now dealing with matters 
going backacentury. It was impossible 
for anyone to be wise enough to say that 
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they had included everything, and there- 
fore it was safer to use the word 
“includes” than the word “ means.” 
“Tneludes” was not a binding word, 
because it would have to be proved that 
that which was brought forward was 
really an ecclesiastical charity. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked whether the clause was not 
prepared according to the terms of the 
compromise between the two Front 
Benches, and whether, if the Amendment 
were accepted, the door would not be 
opened for a further extension® of the 
definition of an ecclesiastical charity ? 

Sir C. W. DILKE said, he was sorry 
the Government had accepted the 
Amendment, for it made a serious change 
in the meaning of the clause. 

Sir J. RIGBY : I have a great deal 


‘of experience in these matters, and I 
‘cannot imagine anything that could be 


brought in by the Amendment. I might 
challenge my hon. and learned Friend 
sitting opposite or my hon. and learned 
Friend who proposed the Amendment to 
In all probability it 


| will be inoperative; but it would be a 
Amendment proposed to the proposed | 


great pity if by adhering to the narrow 
word “means” we excluded something 
which some of us think of now, but 
which all would agree is an ecclesiastical 
charity if mentioned. 

Mr. CONYBEARE said, the Solicitor 
General had expressed the fear that at 
some future time something might arise 
which ought to be included, and which 
the word “means” might be held to 
exclude. “ Sufficient for the day was the 
evil thereof.” When that contingency 
arose their descendants could amend the 
Act. To deal with the present, this 
clause was the result of a great deal of 
negotiation between the Front Benches, 
and he contended that its terms should 
be rigidly adhered to, as its amendment 
might open the door to some possible 
extension of the definition of ecclesiastical 
charity. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the Go- 
vernment did not think there was any 
real questiou of principle involved in this 
matter. The Government must be guided 
by the opinion of the Solicitor General, 
a Law Officer of the highest distinction, 
and they were told by him that the pro- 
posed word “includes” would have no 


3D 2 
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operative effect, but that it was the 
proper word. 

Mr. W. ALLEN said, that some 
authorities held that the Amendment 
would not alter the clause in the least; 
others that it would alter it considerably. 
He suggested that the Amendment 
should be withdrawn till the Report 
stage in order that the draftsman might 
be consulted as to its effect. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 40; 
Noes 124,—(Division List, No. 419.) 


Word “ includes” inserted. 


Mr. BYRNE proposed to insert, in 
line iO of the proposed Amendment, 
after “of,” the words “or for any other 
purpose connected with.” The object of 
the Amendment was to inelude such 
matters as ornaments or the furniture for 
Sunday schools, for which money might 
have been left, and which he was sure 
the Government intended should be dealt 
with by the clause. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, 


In line 10, after the word “of,” to insert the 
words “or for any other purpose connected 


with.”— (Vr. Byrne.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sir J. RIGBY said, he did not think 
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| purpose of ornamenting churches, and he 
would like to know whether they would 
come within that definition or not ? 

| Sir J. RIGBY : Undoubtedly, as an 

| eeclesiastical charity. 

Question put, and negatived. 

| *Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN rose 

| to move the following Amendment :— 


| In line 14, after the words “and such,” to 
| insert the words,—“ (f) The expression ‘ eccle- 
siastical charity’ shall also include any building 
or room erected or provided within 40 years 
| before the passing of this Act, the ownership, 
trusteeship, management, or control whereof is 
by its constitutions vested exclusively in 
| ministers or officers of any particular Church or 
| denomination and their or any of their nominees, 
| or in any of such persons.” 

He said, this was almost exactly the 
| same Amendment as he moved on Clause 
| 6, and withdrew only on the assurance of 
| the right hon. Gentleman—which he had 
| well fulfilled—that they should have it 

fully discussed on the Interpretation 
/Clause. There was one change in the 
| Amendment which was important. The 
' Amendment originally ran that— 

“ Any room vested in the officers or members 
of any particular Church or denomination shall 
| be considered an ecclesiastical charity.” 
| He proposed to limit that by the additional 
words taken out of the Amendment of the 
right hon. Gentleman himself— 


| “Erected or provided during the last 40 


| years. 
| 


his hon. Friend’s Amendment ought | All they claimed was that all parish 
to be agreed to. It was all very well to | rooms which had been erected or provided 
provide for possible cases of omission, | in the last 40 years and vested in the way 
but the insertion of words so wide and | he had stated in the Amendment should 


be regarded as an ecclesiastical charity. 
He would uot recapitulate all the argu- 
'ments he used on the former occasion, 
but would briefly state that he then 


vague as those proposed would lay the 
clause open to a great deal of doubt and 
difficulty. His hon. Friend mentioned 
ornaments for Sunday schools, but orna- 
ments for Sunday schools were not eccle- | pointed out that as the Bill then stood 
siastical charities. parish rooms which were not used either 

Sir F. S. POWELL asked what of | for Divine Service or vested specifically 
the case of a library ? for Church uses were not included in the 

Sm J. RIGBY said, he thought that | definition of an ecclesiastical charity, and 
would be already covered. They were he quoted the Archbishop of Canterbury 
dealing with buildings that were used as | to show that a large number of rooms 
Sunday schools, and for maintenance, did not come under either of the two 
repairs, and improvements, and he ven- heads, though they were part of the 
tured to think that the putting of a, social organisation of the Church, and were 
library into a Sunday school was already | used for a variety of purposes, including 
covered. | their being always a centre of Church 

Viscount CRANBORNE(Rochester) | organisation. There were many such 
said that, as he understood, there were a| rooms which they distinctly claimed 
large number of endowments left for the | were part of the property of the Church 


Mr. Hl. H. Fowler 
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and ought to be included if the right hon. 
Gentleman’s pledge that the property of 
the Church was not to be touched by the 
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to prove that in every single case every 
penny given towards the erection of a 
| parish room was given by a member of a 


Bill was to be carried out to its full ex- 
tent. Since he moved the Amendment | Nonconformists, by a member of one par- 
to Clause 6 one or two changes had oc- | ticular denomination ? It was perfectly 
curred in the Bill which rather altered | impossible. Many Church people might 
the position. In the first place, by the | subscribe to a Nonconformist charity, 
extension of Clause 29 to give to urban | but surely that did not give them 
districts and boroughs the rights of | the right to manage that charity. In 
appointing trustees to charities, which | the same way Nonconformists might 
under the Bill were to be conferred on | subscribe towards the erection of a parish 
Parish Councils, of course a much larger , room, but that would not in any way 
number of parish rooms were affected | give them the right to control the room 


Church of England or, in the case of 


than before, because although many of 
the parish rooms were in the country there 
were still more in the towns, and in 
the towns and the urban districts 
the Church had spent a_ greater 
amount of money in providing these 
rooms. The second change was 
this: The right hon. Gentleman had 
attempted to carry out his pledges most 
honourably, and had attempted to give 
them the parish rooms by making the alter- 
ation in his definition of an ecclesiastical 
charity, which now appeared on the Paper 
and by adding these words— 


“ The expression shall also include any build- 
ing which in the opinion of the Charity Com- 
missioners has been erected or provided within 
40 years before the passing of this Act entirely 
by or at the cost of members of any particular 
Church or denomination.” 


He had no doubt that was a perfectly 
fair attempt to meet them, but he bumbly 
ventured to point out to the right hon. 
Gentleman that these words were alto- 


gether inadequate. He (Mr. Griffith- 
Boscawen) had given a very close study 
to this question, and he had been unable 
to discover a single parish room which 
would be safeguarded by the werds the 
right hon. Gentleman proposed to intro- 
duce. The reason was that these words 
would only properly apply to rooms 
provided or erected by a single donor, 
and in the ease of a single donor either 
the room had not been conveyed, in 
which ease it remained his private pro- , 
perty and was not brought into the Bill | 
at all, or if it had been conveyed | 
the single donor had generally been 
careful to vest it especially for Church 
uses. But the class of rooms they wished 
to save were the large class which had | 
been built up by the subscriptions of | 
Church people. How would it be possible | 


or make it in any sense whatever & 
public room. There was nothing like a 
concrete case, and he would give one. 
In his own county there was a parochial 
hall at Southborough, which was built in 
1883 at a cost of £3,000, all of which, 
except £350 collected by the late 
Vicar, was raised by the two present 
clergymen of the two parishes by sub- 
scription. The hall was vested in the 
two clergymen, the Churchwardens of 
the two parishes, and three laymen 
co-optated ; it was used for a great variety 
of purposes and concerns, including 
political meetings of both parties,Friendly 
Society dinners, and all general pur- 
poses, and for the Church organisation. 
How in the world were they to prove 
that all this £3,000 was subscribed ex- 
clusively by Church people? It was 
absolutely impossible. Again, take the 
vase of a bazaar. He supposed a large 
number of rooms had been erected from 
the proceeds of bazaars. Suppose a 
Nonconformist bought a pineushion or 
subscribed to a raffle, would that room 
have been built entirely at the cost of 
members of any particular denomination 
so as to come within the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s definition ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The poiut 
would be—who got up the bazaar ? 

Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN ven- 
tured to submit that by the words of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s Amendment the 
Charity Commissioners could not take 
that line, and they would look at the fact 
that, although the subscription list or 
raffle had been got up by the Vicar, 
it also contained the names of some 
Nonconformists as subscribers or buyers. 
Although he acknowledged the fair way 
in which the right hon. Gentleman had 
endeavoured to treat them all through 
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the Bill, he submitted that the right hon. 
Gentleman’s words were absolutely in- 
adequate tomeet thecase. To give asa test 
the subscribers was not a real test. The 
only test which could be conclusive was in 
whom was the room vested ; therefore, he 
proposed this Amendment, which took as 
that test the nature of the trustees or 
managers, and he would suggest that 
the words he had put down really carried 
out the meaning of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. They could judge who sub- 
scribed by the persons in whom the room 
or building was vested. If it was got 
up to be a Church room, they might be 
sure it would be vested in Church officers 
or members exclusively. The people 
who had subscribed would not have 
allowed it to be so vested if that had 
not been their intention. Then as to 
the limitation. In the old days 
Churchwardens were treated very much 
as civil officers, and there was nobody, 
perhaps, in whom such buildings could 
have been vested except the Vicar and 
Churchwardens ; therefore, he said, let the 
olderrooms remain. They would give them 
up on the supposition that it might have 
been doubtful at that time whether Chureh- 
wardens were regarded as ecclesiastical 
or civil officers. But he said that in the 
case of rooms erected during the last 40 
years no such doubt could arise, as there 
were plenty of other people, apart from 
the Vicar and Churchwardens, in whom 
such rooms could have been vested if 
it had not been intended that the 
particular room or charity should 
be an ecclesiastical charity, and the 
fact that it was vested in them 
exclusively proved, to his mind, that 
in was intended to be an_ eccle- 
siastical charity. He and his friends 
had not the slightest desire or wish 
to claim anything to which they did 
not consider they had got an absolutely 
indefensible right, and they were 
anxious to defend not only the property 
of the Church, but the property of every 
other single denomination. He earnestly 
hoped the Government would accept the 
Amendment, 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment. 


In line 14, after the words “as such,” to in- 


sert the words—‘‘(f) the expression ‘ ecclesi- 
astical charity ’ shall also include any building 


Mr. Griffith-Boscawen 
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or room erected or provided within 40 years 
before the passing of this Act, the ownership, 
trusteeship, management, or control whereof is 
by its constitution vested exclusively in 
ministers or officers of any particular Church 
or denomination and their or any of their 
nominees, or in any of such persons.”—(Mr. 
Griffith- Boscawen.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The hon. 
Gentleman has put his case very fairly, 
and has, no doubt, urged strong argu- 
ments in support of the clause he has 
submitted to the House. Before I deal 
seriatim with its provisions, I should 
like to say a word or two of a personal 
character. The hon. Gentleman has 
alluded to the pledges I gave on the 
Second Reading of this Bill, and he bas 
been good enough to say that I have 
done my best to fulfil those pledges, and 
I am obliged to him for making that 
statement. As he is aware, many attacks 
have been made upon me in the course 
of the last few weeks for having been 
guilty of breaches of faith and dis- 
honourable conduct, and I should like 
the Committee to understand the posi- 
tion. The hon. Gentleman is quite right 
in saying it is my duty to fulfil those 
pledges, and not only is it my duty but 
my desire. -I must ask him, and I must 
also ask the Committee, to bear with me 
while .I quote verbatim what were the 
pledges I gave with regard to parish 
rooms. So far as the former portion of 
my clause is concerned, I apprehend that 
the provisions, as they are not challenged 
by amendments, are regarded as prac- 
tically satisfactory. In moving the 
Second Reading of the Bill I said this— 

“ We have been charged with attempting to 
rob the Church of its parish rooms. There is 
not, however, anything in the Bill which em- 
powers the Parish Council to interfere with the 
trust of any charity whatever.” 

I should like to repeat now, as a good 
deal of misapprehension has been created 
in the public mind, that we do not pro- 
pose in this Bill to interfere with the 
trusts. There is no power given to any- 
body in the Bill to interfere with any 
trusts whatever. The changes made in 
the Bill, so far as these trusts are con- 
cerned, are only changes in the parish 
trustees and not in the trusts themselves. 


“They must take the charity as it is, and ad- 
minister it according to the law. Thus, though 
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they will have the ged of electing represen- 
tatives on the Boards concerned, they will have 
no power to alter the trust of parish rooms, A 
parish room must be erected on somebody's 
land. If it is erected on glebe belonging to the 
Church, the freehold and control over it is in 
the Rector, and no one can interfere. Then the 
parish room is, in many cases, erected on pro- 
perty bought with money collected by the 
clergyman or minister, and is vested in him 
without any declaration of trust, and the build- 
ing, viewed in the aspect of an ecclesiastical 
charity, will not come within the purview of 
the Bill.” 

And this is the case the hon. Member 
alluded to— 

“ But where a room is vested in trustees for 
use as a reading-room or library, or for an edu- 
cational purpose, it is not a case of an ecclesi- 
astical charity. It is a general public purpose ; 
and if anybody has been put upon that trust ina 
representative capacity, it is right that the Parish 
Council should be represented upon it. But if 
you ask me about what is called a mission- 
room erected and held for the benefit of the 
Church or any denomination that has found the 
funds for it—a room held for divine service or 
Sunday schools—then I think that is a charity 
which should be outside this Bill, and which I 
believe is outside the Bill.” 


Now, Sir, I venture to submit with some 
confidence to the Committee that so far 
as the clause now stands, there is, I may 
say, an ample and liberal fulfilment of all 
my promises. The hon. Member says 
there is nothing like a concrete case, and 
he gives the case of Southborough, and 
says there are already five trustees, there 
is a trust deed, and this charity cost 
something like £3,000. My first reply 
to the hon. Member is this : It will not 
come under the purview of the Bill until 
1920 ; that is, 40 years must elapse from 
the foundation, no matter what the 
purposes of the trust are. The trust, I 
understand, is not for religious purposes. 
It is used for a variety of public pur- 
poses, and is vested in trustees, some of 
whom are co-opted and elected. I frankly 
admit that case would come within the 
operation of this Bill, and that elected 
trustees would be placed upon the trust 
after the expiration of 40 years. 

Mr. GRIFFITH - BOSCAWEN : 
There are no elected trustees. They are 
simply the Vicar and Churchwardens of 
the two parishes, and three laymen who 
are nominated by them. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The Chureh- 
wardens are elected each year. They are 
not there in their capacity as individual 
gentlemen, being Churchwardens, but 
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they are there gua Churchwardens, and 
to that extent they are elected. That ~ 
seems to put the hon. Gentleman outside 
this clause already. That is, in the 
main, a secular charity. Is it not 
for the interest of that parish, 
40 years hence, when, probably, those 
originally interested in the foundation 
may have either passed away or ceased to 
take any active interest in public affairs 
of that nature, that the wise and prudent 
people of that town shall have some voice 
in the management of what was intended 
to be a benefit and a considerable con 
venience for themselves ? I do not think 
there is any injustice in that. But what 
we are dealing with is an ecclesiastical 
charity. I want to put to the hon. Mem- 
ber the broad lines of this clause. If a 
building is used as 

“a church or chapel, or mission room, or Sun- 
day school or otherwise,” 

that will include Church organisation, it. 
will include Dorcas meetings, sewing 
meetings, tract meetings, missionary 
meetings, tea meetings, if you like, of a 
religious character, and all other pur- 
poses which are involved in what the 
hon. Member called Church organisation, 
and which I quite admit is a suitable 
expression. And the concluding words 
of the clause are— 

“or otherwise for the benefit of any particular 
Church or denomination.” 


That does seem to me to cover every 
religious, or I might say semi-religious, 
purpose it is possible to conceive. It 
seems to me to cover the whole Church 
property of every kind and description. 
Well, then, the hon. Member takes 40 
years, and proposes it as a compromise. 
In reference to the last clause in this sub- 
section, using the words of my right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
I say this is a clause which has been very 
well considered, and from which the 
Government are not at liberty to depart. 
I think the interests of those whom the 
hon. Member has represented all through 
these Debates were carefully safeguarded 
when the terms of the clause were fixed, 
and we cannot extend it in a direction 
which would be contrary to the pledges 
we have given, and to the views which 
the Government have expressed through 

out. The mere vesting of property in an 
ecclesiastical officer does not make that 
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property an ecclesiastical charity. For 
the reasons I have given, we cannot 
accept this Amendment. 

*Str R. WEBSTER (isle of Wight) 
said, he would not occupy the time of 
the Committee for more than a few 
minutes, but he would remind the right 
hon. Gentleman that when this question 
was previously raised by his lamented 
Colleague, the late Mr. E. Stanhope, 
on an earlier stage of the Bill, the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
promised that opportunity would be 
given for full and adequate consideration 
of this clause. 


Local Government 


looked a case in which they (the Opposi- 


tion) were entitled to have an extension | 


of the words of the clause. He knew of 
no compromise in this respect, and he was 
bound by no words. 


and by which he was not bound. He 
understood from those to whom he owed 
allegiance that he and others were at 


liberty to move such Amendments as | 
they thought ought to be moved, to) 


diseuss them, and, of course, accept the 
decision of the Committee on them. He 
admitted that since a former discussion 
on this question the President of the 
Local Government Board had gone a 
considerable way to meet their views in 
this matter, and the Government Amend- 
ment now suggested removed several of 
the difficulties formerly mentioned ; but 
the right hon. Gentleman had not met 
the case of the rooms to which the 
Amendment of his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Griffith-Boscawen) alluded. The fair 
inference to draw from the fact that 
within the last 25 years rooms of this 


kind had been vested in the Vicar and | 
that the | 
persons who subscribed the money for | 


Churchwardens was to say 


the purchase of the land, and the erection 


of the rooms, intended to give them to | 


the Church for Church purposes and 
Church organisation. A parish room 
was in many cases erected on property 
bought with money collected by the 
clergyman or minister, and was vested 
in him without any declaration of trust, 
and the building, viewed in the aspect of 
an ecclesiastical charity, would not come 
within the purview of the Bill. That 


Mr. H. H. Fowler 
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The right hon. Gentle- | 
man had been honest and true to the | 
pledges he had given ; but he had over- | 


No doubt the Go- | 
vernment Amendment was the result of | 
negotiations to which he was not a party, | 
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was the view taken by the right hon. 
| Gentleman himself, as he understood ; 
|and it was a statement of the case so 
| clear and so straightforward that he did 
not think it necessary to modify a single 
| word of it. He could take cases of in- 
‘dividual subscription to such rooms—for 
the purposes of their erection—of Non- 
|conformists. It would be a positive 
| insult to say that, when a man gave two 
_guineas or £5 to a room got up partly 
for Church purposes and partly for 
| secular purposes, he did not recognise 
‘this claim. Such rooms were under the 
control of the Church authorities in 99 
cases out of every 100. He did not 
agree with the latter part of the clause 
| which did not afford protection to a 
single parish room; and he hoped the 
Government would consider the neces- 
| sity for such protection. 

Sir J. RIGBY said, if he followed 
his hon. and learned Friend throughout 
his argument, he was dealing with a case 
in which the room had been built by 
subscriptions which could not be traced. 

Sir R. WEBSTER : Collected by the 
Church. 

Sir J. RIGBY: I do not care by 
whom collected, but by some public- 
spirited people who think it unnecessary 
to impose any trust. 

Sir R. WEBSTER : Churchmen. 

Sir J. RIGBY said, that might be, 
but they had not thought it necessary to 
impose any conditions on the making of 
| it over to certain persons, the Vicar 

Sm R. WEBSTER: And _ the 
| Churchwardens. That is my case—that 
the money was collected by the members 
of the Church, including the Vicar, and 
that the building and the land were 
vested in the Vicar and the Church- 
wardens. 

Sir J. RIGBY said, he had a diffi- 
culty in following his hon. and learned 
Friend’s illustration. They could not 
vest buildings and land in the Vicar and 
_Churchwardens—they were not a Cor- 
| poration. There was vo trust at all. 
| He must point out that the case raised 

by his hon. and learned Friend was not 
| touched by the Bill. No Court in the 
| Kingdom could bring these persons before 
| it as a trust. 

Sir R. WEBSTER: Not if they con- 
| veyed it to another party ? 
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Sir J. RIGBY said, certainly not. 
Here he was on firm ground ; there could 
be no absolute doubt about his statement 
of the case. They must agree, if neces- 
sary, to differ about the fundamental 
rule 

Sir R. WEBSTER said, he wanted 
to deal with the principle of the matter, 
and he referred to the case of a room, to 
be used as a parish room, conveyed to 
the Vicar of the parish. Let his hon. 
and learned Friend deal with that. 

Strr J. RIGBY said, he knew what 
the Court would say there. It would 
not infer that the room was to be used 
for any ecclesiastical purpose at all. It 
would hold that it was to be used asa 
parish room. 

Str R. WEBSTER said, he knew 
several cases where the purpose was 
ecclesiastical. 

Sir J. RIGBY said, his hon. and 
learned Friend might know the intentions 
of the individual; but the view sug- 
gested had not been upheld, and they 
were not going to uphold it now. 

*Sir F. S. POWELL (Wigan) said, he 
did not think this controversy was in any 
degree one between the Church and Non- 


conformity. They were dealing with cer- | 


tain foundations founded not more than 
40 years ago. He was prepared to admit, 
for the sake of argument, that any 
powers given to the Vicar and Church- 
wardeus in olden days were given because 
Local Authorities were imperfectly 
constituted or non-existent. Many of 
these trusts had been created for secular 
purposes in connection with Church orga- 
nisation. Much good had thence arisen. 

He thought that in this matter Church- 
men were claiming no privileges that 
they were not prepared to extend to 
others ; and he hoped the Government 
would try to meet the arguments they 
had advanced. 

*Viscount WOLMER (Edinburgh, 
W.) said, he would put it to the Com- 
mittee whether Members on both sides 
were not agreed as to the intention on 
this subject. Was there any Member 
of the Committee who was anxious in 
any way to take away from the Church 
of England, the Roman Catholie Church, 
orany Nonconformist Body the manage- 
ment of rooms erected for the purposes 
of these denominations and to the 
management of which they were entitled ? 


! 
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If there was no Member of the Com- 
mittee who wished to act thus, surely 
there was room for agreement between 
them. Take the Solicitor General's 
definition of the situation. Granting 
that all Members of the Committee 
wished to reserve to the Church of Eng- 
land, or whatever Religious Body it 
might be, the management of the parish 
rooms, which really were erected by the 
energy and initiative of that body, how 
did they stand? The Solicitor General 
told them that if a room had been erected 
without any trust it was excluded 
from the provisions of the Bill. He 
told them that if it had been erected 
and put under trust, and the funds 
had been entirely subscribed by Church- 
men, it would be excluded from the 
Bill; but that if one Noneonformist 
had subscribed a single half-crown, it 
would be included in the Bill. If 
it so chanced that a charitable Non- 
conformist had subscribed half-a-crown 
to a Church room, was there any Member 
who would say that that room should be 
taken away from the Church and given 
to the parish? Or, if a Churchman 
similarly subscribed to a room provided 
by a Wesleyan minister, would any 
Member say it should be taken from the 
Wesleyan Body and given to the parish ? 
Yet that was the position which had 
been foreshadowed by the Solicitor 
General. If the Government objected 
to the words of the Amendment it was 
natural that they should oppose them ; 
but how could they refuse to insert 
words which would carry out what he 
believed to be their intention and that of 
every fair-minded Member of the Com- 
mittee ? Should it be said that, because 
the Church had been an active agent in 
the creation of parish rooms, and had not 
created them exclusively for the use of 
Churchmen, but had allowed them to be 
used by the public generally, therefore 
the Church should be singled out for 
shabbiness of treatment, which would 
never have been attempted ad hoc in the 
case of Roman Catholics, Wesleyans, and 
other Religious Bodies? They only 
knew of a compromise through the 
public Press ; and so far from their being 
asked or bound to accept the words of 
the clause, they regarded them as wholly 
and ludicrously inadequate, and such as 
could never have been agreed to by re- 
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sponsible representatives of the Bishops 
or leading laymen of the Church. He 
maintained that the Minister in charge 
of the Bill had himself repudiated the 
words of the clause by the expressions he 
had used on the Second Reading of the 
Bill, as to retaining for the Church and for 
any Religious Body control of the parish 
rooms which, in the common sense and 
fair use of the terms, had been provided 
and erected by that Religious Body. 

Sir W. HARCOURT was understood 
to say that the noble Viscount had made 
a strong appeal to the Government on 
this question, but he (Sir W. Harcourt) 
had already stated to the Committee the 
position in which the Government were 
placed. They had as the result of a 
compromise accepted the words of the 
original Amendment, and they could not 
now, whatever their individual feelings 
might be upon the subject, go back from 
them. Some hon. Members asked if the 
Bishops had been consulted ; but it was 
not to the Bishops he had referred when 
he spoke of the understanding which had 
been entered into, but to authorities 
much more extensive and important. 
The Government felt themselves bound 
by the words of the clause, and having 
accepted those words on their part, they 
did not feel in a position to depart from 
them. That being so, it was really in 
vain for the noble Viscount to expect a 
modification of the words, or a change 
which the Government were not at 
liberty to accept. That was a fair state- 
ment of the position of the Government, 
and no amount of appeals made to them 
such as those they had just heard would 
be of any avail. Under the cireum- 
stances, the noble Viscount and _ his 
friends, perhaps, would be satisfied to 
take the opinion of the Committee. 

Sir R. WEBSTER said, there was no 


desire to prolong the discussion, inasmuch | 


as the Opposition had made their case clear. 
But the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would forgive 
him for pointing out that, applying the 
language of the right hon. Gentleman in 
charge of the Bill to this point, their con- 


before the Committee was in exact 
accordance with that language. 
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the Opposition should be bound by the 
words of the clause. 

Mr. BYRNE said, the Government 
conceived that, having regard to the cir- 
cumstances under which they put in the 
words which now stood in the clause 
under discussion, they did not feel them- 
selves at liberty to depart from those 
words whatever the personal views of 
individual Members of the Government 
might be of them. But that reason did 
not apply to Members sitting behind the 
Front Ministerial Bench. Before going 
to a Division he would appeal to the 
well-known fairness of hon. Members 
sitting behind the Ministerial Benches not 
to force the proposal of the right hon, 
Gentleman upon the Committee. Church 
rooms ought to be left under the con- 
trol of Churchmen, There were many 
charities founded for the benefit of the 
people at large, which though got up by 
clergymen of the Church of England had 
been subscribed to by well - wishers. 
There was an opportunity now of getting 
rid of an objection which in the future 
would cause a great deal of friction. 
The principle of the Amendment was 
that if the funds had been entirely pro- 
vided by members of the Church they 
would be protected from parish inter- 
ference, but that if a single £5 note had 
been given by one well-wisher not a 
member of the Church towards the same 
object the funds would come under the 
provisions of the Bill. To give an illus- 
tration. Here was a form of conveyance 
to trustees which he believed was not 
very uncommon— 

“ Conveyance to trustees of a building to be 


called the Parish Institute and Working Men’s 
Club” 


—of such-and-such a place— 


“to be held and used for ever upon the trust 
for the benefit of all parishioners of such parish 
in such manner and subject to such rules and 
regulations as the Vicar and Churchwardens of 
the said parish and such other persons as they 
shall associate with themselves shall from time 
to time order and direct, provided that the 
building shall not be allowed to be used for any 
political purpose whatever.” 


Could anyone imagine that a person sub- 
tention was that the Amendment now | scribing for the purpose of the erection 


| of a room of that nature would not have 
There- | it full in his mind that the management 


fore, the right hon. Gentleman would not | of the room was to be left with the 
be surprised if he (Sir R. Webster) could | Church authorities? As he had said, he 


not altogether acquiesce iu the view that 
Viscount Wolmer 


| appealed to the common fairness of hon. 
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Members, who were not bound by any 
sort of compromise. He would ask them, 
before going to a Division, not to give 
their support to a policy which was 
calculated to endanger the good feeling 
between different sects which it had been 
their object during the last 15 years to 
establish by the provision of these rooms. 
The policy of Churchmen had been not 
to confine the use of these rooms to mem- 
bers of their own body, but to admit 
to them members of other Religious 
Denominations. In no less than three 
cases that he knew of at present the 
erection of buildings of this kind were in 
contemplation, but action was delayed 
owing to uncertainty as to the form the 
Bill would take. Of course, however 
the Bill was drafted, a lawyer would find 
very little difficulty in driving a coach 
and four through it, but the danger he 
feared was that injury would be done to 
the good feeling between the different 
sects which by means of these rooms they 
were all anxious to foster. ‘The Govern- 
ment were about to narrow and straiten 
that good feeling. The point at issue 
was simply as toa word. The Govern- 
ment in their Amendment said “ entirely ” 
at the cost of Churchmen. If they would 
add “or mainly ” it would be on evidence 
that they desired, as the Opposition de- 
sired, to see good feeling existing amongst 
all denominations throughout the country. 

Mr. W. ALLEN (Newecastle-under- 
Lyme) said, the discussion had been 
carried on asif it referred solely to Church 
rooms. [‘ No, no!”] An hon. Member 
had asked if the Bishops had been con- 
sulted. 

Viscount WOLMER said, he had 
specifically referred to Wesleyan rooms. 

Mr. W. ALLEN said, he did not 
think the Bishops had any more right to 
be consulted on a question of this kind 
than leading Nonconformist Ministers. 

Viscount WOLMER : We were told 
that this was a compromise which boun: 
the whole Chureh. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: No. 

Viscount WOLMER : I brought 
these words in in reference to that. 

Mr. W. ALLEN said, he was in the re- 
collection of the Committee. He believed 
that if any Nonconformist Body had put 
up a room that was to be confined solely 
to non-ecclesiastical purposes, and their 
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ministers and congregations had been the 
trustees of that room, they would have 
no objection to members of the Parish 
Council being put on the trust. He 
could not see any reason why Church- 
men should object to such a proposition, 
unless they wished to use their parish 
rvoms for proselytising or political pur- 
ses. 

Viscount CRANBORNE said, he 
could not conceive why the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer should say that the 
Government were unable to depart from 
their proposal. The right hon. Gentle- 
man appeared to imply some obligation 
of which they were not aware. It was 
news to him, and, he ventured to say, to 
every Member of the House. All that 
they knew about a compromise was that 
the Government had promised to make 
certain concessions, but that. did not 
appear to be any reason why they should 
not make further concessions. For the 
right hon. Gentleman to speak as if he 
was under a stern obligation—apart from 
which, of course, the right hon. Gentle- 
man could not go—was to use an argu- 
ment which had no correspondence to the 
realities of the case. The hon. Member 
who had just sat down said that Church- 
men had no business to be considered 
more than Nonconformists in this matter. 
He (Viscount Cranborne) agreed with 
the hon. Member. Churchmen desired 
that the rooms of Nonconformists should 
be protected just as much as they wished 
their own rooms should be protected. It 
was true the hon. Member who had last 
spoken had said that the Nonconformists 
did not want that protection. He was a 
better authority on that than himself 
(Viscount Cranborne), but all he 
had to say as a Churchman was that 
Churehmen did want their rooms pro- 
tected. The right hon. Gentleman in 
charge of the Bill had told them that 
those who administered the trusts would 
administer them fairly, and that there was 
no risk of their being violated. Well, the 
Opposition did not think that the trusts 
would be violated, but they maintained 
that the money had been subscribed for 
these rooms with a view to assist and 
complete the ecclesiastical organisation 
of the parishes. Those who administered 
the money and managed the rooms had, 
with the universal consent of the public, 
done so with that view and object. It 
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was not a question of the violation of the 
trusts, but of the spirit in which the 
money was originally subscribed and the 
object with which the whole enterprise 
was originally started, and which had been 
carried on by the energy of the Church- 
men from the time these rooms were 
established down to the present day. 
The right hon. Gentleman opposite, to 
mitigate the terrors of Churchmen, said 
that the words in Sub-section (c) would 
cover a great number of cases in regard 
to which complaint was made, but that 
sub-section was subject to the words 
“held for one or other of the following 
purposes.” - They were not speaking 
on this Amendment of definite 
trusts, but of money subseribed to a 
well - understood object without a 
definite trust. It was those cases they 
desired to cover. What possible objec- 
tion could there be to the Amendment ? 
There were a large class of parish rooms 
which it was admitted must be protected 
—namely, rooms the funds for the erec- 
tion of which had been entirely subscribed 
by Churchmen. The Government ad- 
mitted that these rooms ought to be pro- 
tected, no matter whether they were 
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avowedly devoted to secular purposes or 


not. All the arrangements have de- 
pended on the actual terms of the trust 
the Government had cast aside. In the 
case where a parish room had been built 
by money, the bulk of which had been 
subscribed by Churchmen, the building 
would come under the operation of the 
Bill, if a single Nonconformist had sub- 
scribed a £5 note to the building 
fund. The Government said that case 
was a strong one in their favour, and 
that such a room ought not to be called 
an ecclesiastical charity within the ex- 
ceptions of the Bill But admittedly, 
even in the worst case, the greater part 
of the money would have been subscribed 
by Churchmen, with the object of securing 
the organisation of the parish. Chureh- 


men would be aggrieved by the Govern- | 


ment proposal. They had a right to 
expect that the object for which they 
had exerted themselves and subscribed 
their money should be evwried out. It 
mattered not what other people had done 
while the avowed object of those who 
had got up the funds had been to place 
the rooms in the hands of ministers of 
the Church of England. He earnestly 


Viscount Cranborne 
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hoped that Her Majesty’s Government 
would, even at this eleventh hour, con- 
sider whether they could not proceed one 
step further. They had no right to dis- 
establish trustees unless they could show 
that they had failed in their duty. It 
could not be said that the trustees had 
failed to administer the trusts honestly 
and properly. They had done their duty 
according to the implied intention of 
those who subscribed the money, and the 
Government had no right to disestablish 
them. This was one more example of 
the attacks to be made on the Church of 
England ; but it was not only the Church 
of England that would suffer, for the 
adoption of the proposal of the Govern- 
ment would result in the drying-up of 
those sources of benevolence that were 
absolutely essential for the well-being of 
the State. He knew a case where a large 
landowner had conferred a great many 
benefits on the parish in which he lived, 
but who was restrained at every step he 
took by the thought of what some Radi- 
cal Parliament, led by some Radical Go- 
vy -nment, might do with the endowments 

conveyed to the parishioners. He 
_+iseount Cranborne) could not exag- 
gerate the supreme importance of 
respecting most rigidly everything 
touching the benevolence of the public 
so that instead of being cut short it 
might, be increased in time to come. 
He hoped these points would receive 
the careful consideration of the Govern- 
ment. 


Mr. J. G. TALBOT (Oxford Uni- 
versity) said, he wished to emphasise the 
situation in which they found themselves 
at this, almost the last, stage of the Com- 
mittee. The Amendment before the 
Committee had been moved in a speech 
of great ability and moderation, which 
brought conviction to the mind of every- 
one who heard it, even, he belicved, to 
the mind of the Solicitor General 


Sir J. RIGBY: Certainly not. 


Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, that no 
doubt the Solicitor General was obliged 
to defend the position of the Government. 
Lawyers often took different sides on 
different questions, and he found, as a 
layman, that however convincing a speech 
delivered on one side might be, it was 
certain to be answered by one equally 
convincing on the other side. The 
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Solicitor General had made a speech full 
of technical law. | 
Sir J. RIGBY : Substantial law. 
*Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, that whe- | 
ther of technical or substantial law, at | 
any rate a speech of law. But there 
was a still stronger point he (Mr. Talbot) 
wished to submit to the Committee, and 
that was the condition of things in which 
the question had been left by the Cabinet 
Ministers who spoke for the Govern- 
ment. One he had not heard, but he 
had listened to the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. He had heard the right 
hon. Gentleman speak in the House very 
often. Of course, they all knew there 
were few better Parliamentarians than 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who, 
if he had any arguments, ‘never failed to 
adduce them. But on this occasion he 
had not adduced asingle argument against 
the Amendment. s | 





All he had said was 
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they failed they would fail only because 
they were in a minority. As the noble 
Lord the Member for Rochester had said, 
the refusal of this Amendment would be 
a heavy blow to the geuerosity of 
Churchmen and others, and it would also 
be a heavy blow to the cause of tolera- 
tion. Churchmen desired to open their 
doors wide to all who would come in, but 
he feared the result would not be what 
was desired if it was to be said that the 
only buildings which should be protected 
were those upon the doors of which was 
inscribed “ No Nonconformists — shall 
enter here.” 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 70; 
Noes 102.—( Division List, No. 420.) 

*Sir A. ROLLIT said, he wished to 
move the addition of only two words, to 
give the Government an opportunity of 


that he was not at liberty to discuss it, | meeting fairly the demands which had 
and they might rest’ assured that when | been made in the previous part of the 
the right hon. Gentleman said that ne | Debate. It was to insert, after the word 


had not much else behind to say. They 
(the Opposition) could, therefore, em- 
phatically say that they had won on the 
merits of the case. He would go further | 
and say that they had won upon a still | 
more important issue, aud that was upon | 
an appeal to the President of the Local 
Government Board to redeem the pledge 
he gave on the Second Reading of the 
Bill—namely, that the Government had 
no intention to do anything which could 
injure the Church of England in any way. , 
The right hon. Gentleman gave them an 
assurance that he would safeguard those 
interests. Well, here they had at stake 
what was avowedly and admittedly a 
Church interest. They had an Amend- 
ment which Church people deemed to 
be of the highest importance for the 
organisation of many of the parishes of 
the country. ‘They appealed, therefore, to 
the right hon. Gentleman to redeem 
his pledges which on the Secoud 
Reading he (Mr. Talbot) had said must 
be translated into words in the Bill. 
They acknowledged the value of his 
Amendment, but they held that those | 
words required to be supplemented by 
further words. If they appealed in vain, 
at any rate they had done their best. | 
They had tried to put this matter tem- 
perately before the Committee, and if 


/of already. 


* entirely,” the words “ or substantially.” 
He conceded at once that the question 
which the Amendment raised was to a 
considerable extent that which had been 
discussed upon the last Amendment, and 
he therefore did not intend to prolong 
the discussion, or repeat at any length 
the arguments which had been made use 
But the position was 
less different. The clause of the right 
hon, Gentleman opposite conceded 
that there! was a point to be met. It 
conceded what he was quite sure they 
were all aware of——namely, that it was 


| the right hon. Gentleman’s intention to 


meet that point, and the only question 
which now arose was whether, assuming 
that to be so, the wording of the clause 
proposed was adequate to the occasion— 
whether, in other words, it was effective 
for its purpose or not, or whether % was 
illusory. Having regard to the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman, it was the 
intention of the Government that where 
buildings had been erected at the cost of 
any particular denomination the Billshould 
not apply so far as the appointment of 


| trustees was concerned, but he submitted 


that the words of the clause did not 
carry out that intention, and the object 
of his Amendment was to express it in clear 
and practical language. Underthe clause 
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as it stood the onus would be on those who 
asked to be exempted to prove to the 
satisfaction of the Charity Commissioners 
that the cost of the building had been 
absolutely and entirely defrayed by a 
particular denomination. He knew in 
the North of England buildings such as 
Church Institutes and Mission Rooms 
and Parish Rooms had been raised, not 
merely by the members of the denomina- 
tion who had taken charge of the under- 
taking, but out of funds to which 
members of other denominations had 
casually contributed. Ifsuch subscriptions 
had been made, the application to exempt 
the building would fail under the present 
clause, because it would be impossible to 
satisfy the Charity Commissioners that 
the building had been erected entirely by 
one denomination. It was preposterous 
to suppose that anyone who had taken 
part in such a useful movement would 
seek to claim proprietary rights over such 
building. He was satistied, also, that the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite did not 
mean that such a case should carry with it 
such consequences. The Opposition 
were desirous that the clause should 
secure what they were certain it was 
meant to secure. His Amendment 
would have that effect, and would pro- 
vide that where, say, 99 per cent. of the 
funds had been provided by one denomina- 
tionand only a very smallamount had been 
provided by others, the building would 
come within the exemption. In the 
previous Amendment there were techai- 
cal considerations which made the dis- 
cussion and the division a matter, 
perhaps, of some difficulty. But he took 
as the basis of his Amendment the 
language of the right hon. Geutleman him- 
self in charge of the Bill. There need 
be no question of departure from the 
terms of any compromise in connection 
with the acceptance of this Amendment, 
because he was sure the words he pro- 
posed to add would meet the feeling on 
both sides of the House. He hoped, 
after the discussion which had taken 
place, a friendly and reasonable solution 
of the difficulty would be found in the 
words he proposed. 

Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, 

In line 24, after the word “entirely,” to 


insert the words “or substantially.”—(Sir A. 
Rollit.) 


Sir A. Rollit 


Local Government 
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* Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sir W. HARCOURT : Although this 
Amendment is limited to two words, it is 
substantially the Amendment we have 
been discussing for some time. The 
arguments used in support of it are pre- 
cisely those addressed to the Committee 
on the former Amendment. I have 
nothing to add to what I have already 
said. The Government have done their 
best to arrive at what they consider a 
just solution, and what they believe to 
be a satisfactory solution, of the question. 
They have arrived at that, and they are 
unable to depart from it. The hon. Mem- 
ber has said that the words of this clause 
were framed by my right hon. Friend, 
but they were not. We have taken these 
words because we were sincerely desircus 
to come to what we hoped would be a 
satisfactory solution of this question. As 
I say, we have accepted these words, and 
we cannot depart from them. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The right 
hon. Gentieman who hus just sat down 
has stated that, in his opinion, the words 
of the clause as proposed form a just and 
satisfactory solution of this question. I 
am quite certain the right hon. Gentle- 
man and his friends think the solution a 
just one, but I can hardly believe that 
they think that it is satisfactory. The 
view of the Opposition is that the in- 
terests of the Church are vot adequately 
protected, and if my hon. Friend goes to 
a Division I shall support him. We think 
that the words which throw the whole 
burden of proof upon the Church, and 
which might probably in their strictest 
interpretation prevent a building being 
regarded as an ecclesiastical endowment 
if some absolutely insignificant and 
trifling part of the whole cost happened 
to be contributed by somebody not 
belonging to the Church, does not afford 
a satisfactory solution of this question. I 
desire to state that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have in the most honourable 
manner fully carried out the arrangement 
that has been arrived at, and I am glad 
of having this opportunity of making 
that declaration publicly. I trust, how- 
ever, that, as the language of the Amend- 
ment undoubtedly operates harshly, the 
Government, either now or at some later 
stage, will see their way to give a more 
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liberal concession than is contained in 
their present proposal, and one which 
will properly meet the essential justice of 
the case. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 71 ; 
Noes 99.—(Division List, No, 421.) 


Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN said, 
his next Amendment: had for its object 
the definition of the term “ ecclesiastical 
officer,” and he thought the Government 
would recognise the desirability of 
accepting it. 


Amendment proposed, 

In line 25, at the end, to add “‘ ecclesias- 
tical officer’ shall include organist, hellringer, 
clerk, sexton, or any person holding a similar 
office connected with any Church or denomina- 
tion." —( Mr. Griffith-Boscawen.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there added.” 


Sir G. OSBORNE MORGAN (Den- 
bighshire, E.) said, that surely the hon. 
Member could not be serious in pro- 
posing that a bellringer should be an 
ecclesiastical officer. They might as 
well include the pew opener, the old 
lady who cleaned out the church, or the 
laundress who washed the  Vicar’s 
surplice. 

Mr. H.H. FOWLER: Weare advised 
that the term “ecclesiastical officer” 
covers the organist and various other 
officers of the Church, and we prefer to 
leave the clause as it is. 

Sir R. WEBSTER (Isle of Wight) 
said, the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Denbighshire had attempted to 
throw scorn on the Amendment, but he 
knew well it was a fact that there were 
in this country a great many pecuniary 
trusts which had been created for 
organists, bellringers, and clerks; and 
they would not be included in ecclesias- 
tical officers unless there was a Definition 
Clause. No doubt the right hon. Gentle- 
man told them, on the authority of the 
Law Officers of the Crown, that these 
officers did come within the definition ; 
but, with all due respect, he was bound 
to say that that was not his view. The 
right hon. Gentleman told them they 
could not put a definition in a Definition 
Clause, but at present they had no 
definition of what “ ecclesiastical officer ” 
meant. 
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Sirk W. HARCOURT: We really 
cannot go into details. If a bellringer 
is an ecclesiastical officer, he will be 
covered by the Bill; if he is not, he will 
not be. I do not think there is any neces- 
sity for mentioning the bellringer by 
name, or else we might as well introduce 
the proverbial church-mouse. 


Viscount CRANBORNE said, the 
reply of the right hon. Member 


was most unsatisfactory. Let them 
take the case of the organist. He 
had it on high independent authority 
outside the House that there were en- 
dowments devoted to the maintenance of 
the organist and his work; and Parish 
Councillors, who might be at variance 
with views professed in the church, were 
to be appointed to look after him. What 
possible objection could there be to 
putting in those words, which would 
prevent so ridiculous and absurd a thing 
oceurring ? The Parish Council ought 
not to have any authority over the 
organist ; and the Government had far 
better accept these words. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Mr. H. H. FOWLER: As to the 


next Amendment, dealing with charities 
not confined to a single parish, I have to 
say that we have had an investigation 
made into the nuinber of these charities 
in three different counties — Devon, 
Cheshire, and Norfolk. I find that in 
these counties there are respectively the 
following number of charities applicable 
to more than one parish—vamely, 


No. of Confined to 





Charities, 2psh 3 psh 4 psh 5 psh 
Devon 34 21 10 2 1 


Cheshire 34 23 9 1 
Norfolk 25 20 3 1 1 


*In Cheshire one charity extends into six 
parishes. 
We propose that parochial charities shall 
be defined to be charities, the benefits of 
which are confined to a single parish or 
a single ancient ecclesiastical parish or to 
two or more (but not above five) neigh- 
bouring parishes. This will cover the 
case of a great many charities in the 
North of England. I think it would be 
dangerous to extend it beyond the number 
five, as that would bring in charities not 
intended to be parochial. The definition 
is, I think, a moderate and fair one. 
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Amendment proposed, 

In page 33, after line 13, to insert the words,— 
“The expression ‘parochial charity’ means a 
charity the benefits of which are confined to 
inhabitants of a single parish, or of a single 
ancieut ecclesiastical parish divided into two or 
more parishes, or of not more than five neigh- 
bouring parishes.”—(CWr. H. I, Fowler.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sir R. WEBSTER said, he did not 
rise to oppose the Amendment, but he 
wished to put three questions: Was it 
sufficiently clear that the words “single 
parish” in the second line were as 


satisfactory as “single ecclesiastical 
parish” ¢ Had the Government con- 
sidered the sub-division of ancient 


ecclesiastical parishes under old Acts of 
Parliament ? and, finally, was there not 
some Return which would enable the 
right hon. Gentleman to tell them whe- 
ther there was any large number of 
charities extending over more than five 
parishes ? He was not disposed to say 
the compromise of five ‘iitahien was not 
a reasonable one, but it would be satis- 
factory to them to have an assurance that 
the number of charities running into 
more than five parishes did not exceed 
30 or 40 in the whole country. 

*Mr. EGERTON ALLEN (Pembroke, 
&c.) said, he knew of charities which 
had one body of trustees for the corpus 
of the charity, but the proceeds of the 
charity were separately distributed in 
various parishes by local managers, and 
he feared that the definition of “ paro- 
chial charity” might not cover such 
eases. In the case of Dr. Jones’s 
Charity in Pembrokeshire there was 
one body of trustees, but the pro- 
ceeds of the charity were given to four 
parishes. In three of those parishes the 
recipients were chosen by the Clergyman 
and Churchwardens, while in the fourth 
they were selected by members of the 
Cathedral Body. 

THe CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
This is a Definition Clause, and the hon. 
Member is not entitled to go iuto the 
question of the distribution of charities. 

Mr. EGERTON ALLEN said, that 
if his Amendment were accepted the 
ease he had mentioned would undoubtedly 
come within the definition, otherwise he 
feared it would not. 
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Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, 

In line 2, after the word “are,” to insert the 
words “ or the separate administration of which 
is.”’—(Mr. Egerton Allen.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be inserted in the proposed Amendment.” 


Sir J. RIGBY said, that the case 
mentioned by the hon. Member fell 
entirely within the definition, The hon, 
Gentleman had mentioned the case of 
trustees whose duty it was, with the 
assistance of local trustees in different 
parishes, to distribute the funds. It ap- 
peared to him that “administration” 
included “ distribution,” and that the case 
came, therefore, within the definition. In 
reply to the hon. and learned Member for 
the Isle of Wight, the question raised by 
him as to whether the description should be 
“single ecclesiastical parish ” had been 
carefully considered by the Government, 
and they held that the case of charities 
in parishes in the North of England, 
which had been sub-divided, was fully 
covered by the phrase * single ancient ec- 
clesiastical parish.” The Government had 
not had time to get an exhaustive Return 
of the charities which extended to more 
than five parishes; but the Charity 
Commissioners had taken representative 
counties, and found that in those counties 
from | to 2 per cent. of all the parochial 
charities were for more than one parish, 
and the charities that concerned a large 
uumber of parishes were very few indeed. 
The figure 5 had been adopted by the 
Government as covering by far the 
larger number of cases—— 

THe CHAIRMAN : Order, order! 
That is not the question before the Com- 
mittee. 

Sir M. HICKS-BEACH asked what 
would be the effect of this definition in 
the case of the parochial charities men- 
tioned in a former sub-section, which 
were confined solely to the inhabitants of 
one parish? There was nothing in the 
definition extending it to that class of 
charities. 

Sir J. RIGBY said, that the Go- 
vernment were defining parochial chari- 
ties, and in the beginning of their defini- 
tion they put in these words—* unless 
the context otherwise reyuires.” That 


being the case, the natural meaning of 
the words to which the right hor. 
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Baronet had referred was that they Tue CHAIRMAN : There is an 


benefits of the particular parochial charity | Ameudment later on with regard to the 
belonged to the inhabitants of the number five. 
particular parish. The right hon. Mr. HOBHOUSE said, he was en- 
Baronet’s mind might be at ease as to | deavouring to show why he objected to 
the effect of the definition in the case | the limit in the concluding part of the 
referred to. definition. But he would ask, was he 
Mr. EGERTON ALLEN said that, | right in thinking that in rural parishes 
ou the assurance of the Solicitor General | the only effect of the extension would be 
that the case he referred to came within | that the persons appointed by the Parish 
the definition, he was quite ready to | Council would replace the Overseers in 
withdraw his- Amendment. But he/ the case of charities that extended into 
would like to ask if the word “neigh-|two or more parishes? Otherwise 
bouring ” was to be construed as mean- | Clause 13 would not extend to such 
ing parishes within the same county, or | charities. If that assurance was given 
merely as adjoining parishes ? | him he would not move his Amendment. 
Sik J. RIGBY was understood to|) Mr. EGERTON ALLEN said, he 
agree it would include parishes in the | wished to amend the hon. Member's 


same county. | Amendment by inserting the words 


Mr. EGERTON ALLEN: Then,; Tur CHAIRMAN : Order, order ! 
under the circumstances, I ask leave to Does the hon. Member propose to move 
withdraw my Amendment. the substitution of “ six ” for “ tive ?” 

Mr. EGERTON ALLEN: No, Sir; 
I have handed in at the Table the terms 
Mn. H. HOBHOUSE said, he failed He ge lempcorgaya 
3 pom tg a ve on which the | ag P et Se O08 
xyovernment had dealt with this matter, | fg ee AE Ate 
and he was led to the conclusion that Mr. EGERTON ALLEN: Do I 
they thought by fixing upon five parishes | understand you to rule, Sir, that my 
they could draw into their net all local | Amendment is not in Order. 
charities of every description. He| *f'us DEPUTY CHAIRMAN: The 
thought they had adopted a most unsatis- hon. Member for Somerset did not move, 
and the hon. Gentleman cannot move an 
No doubt they all agreed with the first | Amendment to an Amendment which has 
part of the definition that where parishes | not been moved. I call upon the hon. 
—however many they might he—origi- | Gentleman to move his own Amendment. 
nally formed one parish, and possessed | Mr. EGERTON ALLEN said, he 
any charities common to the whole group, | regretted the error into which he had 
they should be dealt with as parochial | fallen. He begged to move to omit the 
charities, but when they came to neigh- | word “ neighbouring” in the last line of 
bouring parishes which had always | the Amendment of the President of the 
existed independently it did seem inadvis- | Local Government Board. ‘The meaning 
able to draw the line at five, or anything | of the word was not clear to him, and he 
of the kind. When they were discussing | was afraid it would operate to exclude 
Clause 13 he instanced the case of a | from the Bill some charities in which 
purely educational charity, the benefits| he was interested. There were, for 
of which were extended to several | instance, four parishes which enjoyed 
parishes, and he was told at once that| the benefit of one of these charities, 
that was not, what the Government | differently distributed in each by different 
meant by a parochial charity. The ex-| Boards of Management. Two were ad- 
tension of the provision to cases where a | joining parishes ; the third was about 
charity’s benefits were distributed in five | eight miles from those two, and the fourth 
parishes had removed a great deal of the was 25 miles from any of the other 
objection he entertained, and he would three. Would it be said that * neigh- 
ouly now suggest that in the ease of bouring” included parishes 25 miles 
urban districts and boroughs the limit of | apart from one another? He submitted 
five might not quite meet the needs, that unless the word “neighbouring ” 


VOL. XX. [rourra. series. ] 3 E 





Amendment to the proposed Amend- 
ment, by leave, withdrawn. 


factory way of defining local charities. 
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was intended to cover such cases its | 
retention was unnecessary. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, in line 4, to leave out the 
word “ neighbouring.”"—(Mr. Egerton 
Allen.) 


Question proposed, “That the word 
‘neighbouring’ stand part of the proposed 
Amendment.” 


Str M. HICKS-BEACH said, he 
hoped the Government would not accept 
the Amendment, which was a very con- 
siderable extension of the meaning of 
“ parochial charity,” but would adhere to 


the words which they had placed upon | 


the Paper. The Amendment applied 
not only to charities in rural parishes, 
but to charities in towns. 
vernment accepted the Amendment they 
would interfere with a great many chari- 
ties in large towns, which had no idea 


that they would be interfered with by 


this Bill. 


Sir J. RIGBY said, the Government | 
had put in the word “neighbouring ” | 
because they did not want the Act to | 


apply to charities divided between par- 
ishes, one of which was situated in the 
north and the other in the south, and 
practically managing their own affairs 
without any concert with each other. 
Neighbouring parishes meant parishes 
within such a distance of each other that 
they could join in the administration of 
a charity. The Government were sure 
that the word would cover the vast 
majority of cases of divided charities, 
and they could not extend the scope of 
the definition unless with the entire con- 
currence of the Committee. 

Str R. WEBSTER said, he was 
rather in the dark with regard to this 
matter. He was at a loss to see what 
the definition was wanted for, and he 
would like to know under what section 
of the Bill it was necessary to add these 
words ? 

Sir J. RIGBY said, he had _ been 
pressed in season and out of season to 
give a definition of “ parochial charity.” 
The Government gave in a certain sec- 
tion their meaning of the term, and they 
now proposed this definition with regard 
to area which they had promised again 
and again. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Mr. Egerton Allen 


If the Go- | 
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Mr. EGERTON ALLEN moved to 


add at the end of the proposed Amend- 


ment— 

“Provided that, in the case of municipal 

boroughs, every charity, the administration of 
which is confined to the limits of a borough, 
shall, for the purpose of Section 29, be included 
in the term parochial.” 
He said, that as a borough could not be 
held to be in the ordinary sense a parish, 
unless there was some provision in the 
Bill that borough charities were to be 
dealt with by the Bill, as being included 
within the term “ parochial charity,” he 
could not understand how Section 29 
could be worked. 





| Amendment proposed to the proposed 
| Amendment, 

In line 4, at the end, to insert the words,— 
“Provided that, in the case of municipal 
boroughs, every charity, the administration of 
which is confined to the limits of a borough, 
shall, for the purpose of Section 29, be included 
in the term parochial.—(WVr. Eyerton Allen.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he hoped 
| his hon. Friend would not press the 
| Amendment, because, irrespective of the 
| fact that Clause 29 was the proper clause 
'on which to raise the question, the 
Amendment was too wide. Perhaps his 
hon. Friend would put down some words 
to Clause 29 on Report which the Go- 
vernment could consider. 

Sir C. W. DILKE hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would himself put down 
words to meet the not infrequent case in 
which a charity belonged to a small 
borough. 

Sir M. HICKS-BEACH said, he 
trusted that the President of the Local 
Government Board would not attempt to 
|meet the suggestions from below the 
Gangway on his own side of the gy 

If the right hon. Gentleman did so, /ie, 
'as a borough Member, would resist the 
proposal by every means in his power. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY (Shef- 
field, Hallam) said, that he must also 
enter a protest against any proposal for 
interfering with the trustees; of borough 
charities. Those trustees had got’ no 
notice of any such proposal, which would 
create a revolution where public opinion 
was perfectly satisfied. with the existing 
| state of affairs. 
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Amendment to the proposed Amend- 
ment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question, 

“That the words ‘ the expression ‘ parochial 
charity ’ means a charity the benefits of which 
are confined to inhabitants of a single parish, 
or of a single ancient ecclesiastical parish 
divided into two or more parishes, or of not 
more than five neighbouring parishes ’’ be added 
to the Clause, ° 


put, and agreed to. 


On Motion of Mr. H. H. Fow ter, 
the following Amendments were agreed 
to :— 


In page 33, line 15,after the word “ parish,” 
to insert the word “ whether.” 

In page 33, line 15, after the word “as- 
sembled,” to insert the words “ or not.” 

In page 33, after line 19, to insert the words, 
“the expression ‘elementary school’ means an 
elementary school within the meaning of ‘ The 


Elementary Education Act, 1870.’” 

In page 33, after line 19, to insert the words, 
“the expression ‘local and personal Act’ 
includes a Provisional Order confirmed by an 
Act and the Act confirming the Order.” 


Mr. W.. ALLEN moved an Amend- 


ment for the purpose of defining “ per- 


He stated that there 
were many local differences of opinion as to 
what constituted permanent pasture, and 


manent pasture.” 


it seemed very desirable, therefore, that 
the matter should be defined in the Bill. 
In Gloucestershire land was not con- 
sidered permanent pasture if it had been 
broken up in the memory of man. In 
Staffordshire land was permanent pas- 
ture if it had been laid down in grass 
seed for 10 or 12 years; and in other 
counties land would be considered per- 
manent pasture, for the purposes of the 
Act, if it were in good heart, thoroughly 
clean, and sown with grass seeds. There- 
fore, if according to one theory land was 
to be considered as permanent pasture as 
soon as grass seed was actually sown, he 
feared it would be possible to evade that 
part of the Act which related to allotments. 
Alla landlord would have to do in order 
to prevent the Parish Council from taking 
a field for allotments was to lay down 
that field in grass. He therefore 
moved to insert that the expression 
“ permanent pasture.” should mean land 
sown in permanent grass seed and used 
as pasture for a period of not less than 
10 years. 
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Amendment proposed, 

To add, at end of Clause, the words, --“ The 
expression ‘ permanent pasture’ means land 
sown in permanent grass seed, and used as 
pasture for a period of not less than 10 years.” 
—(Mr. W. Allen.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there added.” 


Sir J. RIGBY said, that the very 
fact that there were differences of view 
in different parts of the country as to 
what constituted permanent pasture 
made definition a very difficult matter. 
The question was one of fact in each 
case. He did not profess any special 
knowledge of agricultural affairs, but he 
had had to do with the laying down of 
permanent pasture, and he knew that the 
mere sowing of grass seed did not con- 
stitute permanent pasture. A very short 
experience would show any practical 
agriculturist whether a given field was 
permanent pasture or not—that was to 
say, whether it had acquired such a 
character that it could reasonably be 
called permanent pasture. 


Mr. W. ALLEN said, that as he had 
the assurance of the Solicitor General 
that land could not be considered per- 
manent pasture as soon as it was sown 
with grass seeds, he begged leave to 
withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question, “That the Clause, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill,” put, 
and agreed to. 


Schedules 1 and 2 negatived. 
Mr. H. H. FOWLER moved the 


following Schedule :-— 
First Schedule. 
Rules as to Parish Meetings, Parish Councils, 
and Committees. 
Part One. 
Rules applicable to Parish Meetings. 

(1) Not less than seven clear days before any 
parish meeting, public notice thereof shall be 
given specifying the time and place of the 
intended meeting and the business to be trans- 
acted at the meeting, and signed by the chair- 
man of the Parish Council or other conveners of 
the meeting. 

(2) If the business relates to the establish- 
ment or dissolution of a Parish Council, or the 
grouping of a parish, or the adoption of any of 
the adoptive Acts, not less than 14 days’ notice 
shall be given. 

(3) A parish meeting may discuss parish 
affairs and pass resolutions thereon. 
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(4) Every question to be decided by a parish | that he accepts the office, and if he does not 


meeting shall, in the first instance, be decided 
by the majority of those present and voting on 
the question, and the chairman shall announce 
his decision as to the result, and that decision 
shall be final, unless a poll is demanded. 

(5) A poll may be demanded at any time 
before the conclusion of a parish meeting. 

(6) A poll may be demanded by any one 
parochial elector in the case of a resolution 
respecting any of the following matters, 
namely :— 

(a) Any application, representation, or 
complaint to a County Council or Dis- 
trict Council ; 

(b) The appointment of a chairman for the 
year or of a committee, or the delegation 
of any powers or duties to a committee, 
or the approval of the acts of a com- 
mittee ; 

(c) The appointment of an Overseer, the 
appointment, or revocation of the ap- 
pointment, or dismissal of an Assistant 
Overseer or a parish officer ; 

(ad) The appointment of trustees or bene- 

_ ficiaries of a charity ; 

(e) The adoption of any of the adoptive 
Acts ; 

(f) The consent or refusal of consent te any 
act, matter, or thing which cannot by 
law be done without that consent ; 

(g) The incurring of any expense 
liability ; 


or 


(h) The place and time for the assembly of 
the parish meeting or any adjournment 
thereof ; 

(i) Any other prescribed matter ; 

but, save as aforesaid, a poll shall not be taken | 


unless either the chairman of the meeting 
assents, or the poll is demanded by parochial 
electors present at the meeting, not being less 
than five in number or one-third of those present, 
whichever number is least. 

(7) In case of an equal division of votes at 
a parish meeting the chairman shall have a 
second or casting vote. 

(8) Where a parish meeting is held for the 
election of Parish Councillors, opportunity shall 
be given at the meeting for putting questions 
to such of the candidates as are present, and 





| sign such a declaration his office shall be void. 


(2) If any casual vacancy arises in the 
Council, the Council shall forthwith be convened 
for filling the vacancy. A Councillor elected to 
fill the vacancy shall retire at the time at which 
the vacating Councillor would have retired. 

(3) The first business at the annual meeting 
shall be to elect a chairman, and to appoint the 
Overseers. 

(4) The chairman may at any time convene 
a meeting of the Parish Council. If the chair- 
man refuses to convene a meeting of the Council 
after a requisition for that purpose signed by 
two members of the Council has been presented 
to him, any two members of the Council may 
forthwith, on that refusal, convene a meeting. 
If the chairman (without so refusing) does not 
within seven days after such presentation con- 
vene a meeting, any two members of the Coun- 
cil may, on the expiration of those seven days, 
convene a meeting. 

(5) Three clear days at least before any 
meeting of a Parish Council, notice thereof, 
specifying the time and place of the intended 
meeting, and the business to be transacted at 
the meeting, and signed by or on behalf of the 
ehairman of the Parish Council, or persons con- 
vening the meeting, shall be given to every 
member of the Parish Council, and in case of 
the annual meeting, notice specifying the like 
particulars shall be given to every member of 
the Parish Council immediately after his 
election. 

(6) Any notice required by law to be given 
to the chairman or any other member of the 


| Parish Council may be left at or sent by post to 





receiving explanation from them, and any can- | 


didate shall be entitled to attend the meeting 
and speak thereat, but, unless he is a parochial 
elector, not to vote. 

(9) If the chairman of the parish meeting is 
absent from, or unwilling or unable to take the 
chair at any assembly of the parish meeting, 
the meeting may appoint a person to take the 
chair, and that person shall have, for the purpose 
of that meeting, the powers and authority of 
the chairman. 

Part Two. 
Rules applicable to Parish Councils. 

(1) Every Parish Councillor shall, at the first 
meeting after his election, or if the Council at 
the first meeting so permit, then at a later meet- 
ing fixed by the Council, sign, in the presence 
of some member of the Council, a declaration 





the usual place of abode of such chairman or 
member. 

(7) No business shall be transacted at any 
meeting of a Parish Council, unless at least 
one-third of the full number of members are 
present thereat, subject to this qualification, 
that in no case shall the quorum be less than 
two. 

(8) The names of the members present at any 
meeting of the Parish Council, as well as of 
those voting on each question on which a 
division is taken, shall be recorded, so as to show 
whether each vote given was for or against the 
question. 

(9) Every question at a meeting of a Parish 
Council shall be decided by a majority of votes 
of the members present and voting on that 
question. 

(10) In case of an equal division of votes the 
chairman of the meeting shall have a second or 
casting vote. 

(11) The Parish Council may, if they think 
fit, appoint one of their number to be vice 
chairman, and the vice chairman shall, in the 
absence or during the inability of the chairman 
have the powers and authority of the chair- 
man. 

(12) The proceedings of a Parish Council 
shall not be invalidated by any vacancy 
among their members, or by any defect in the 
election or qualification of any’ member 
thereof, 
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(13) A Parish Council shall hold not less 
than four meetings in each year, of which one 
shall be the annual meeting. 

(14) Every cheque or other order for pay- 
ment of money by a Parish Council shall be 
signed by two members of the Council. 

(15) Any notice required to be given to or 
served on a Parish Council may be given to or 

* served on the clerk of the Parish Council. 

(16) The Parish Council may appear before 
any Court or in any legal proceeding by their 
clerk or by any officer or member authorised 
generally or in respect of any special pro- 
ceeding by resolution of the Council, and their 
clerk or any member or officer shall, if so 
authorised, be at liberty to institute and carry 
on any proceeding which the Parish Council 
are authorised to institute and carry on. 


Part Three. 
General. 

(1) Minutes of the proceedings of every Parish 
Council and parish meeting shall be kept in a 
book provided for that purpose. 

(2) A minute of proceedings at a meeting of a 
Parish Council, or of a committee of a Parish or 
District Council, or at a parish meeting, signed 
at the same or the next ensuing meeting by a 
person describing himself as or appearing to be 
chairman of the meeting at which the minute is 
signed, shall be received in evidence without 
further proof. 

(3) Until the contrary is proved, every meet- 
ing in respect of the proceedings whereof a 
minute has been so made shall be deemed to 
have been duly convened and held, and all the 
members of the meeting shall be deemed to 
have been duly qualified ; and where the pro- 
ceedings are proceedings of a committee, the 
committee shall be deemed to have been duly 
constituted, and to have had power to deal with 
the matters referred to in the minutes. 

(4) Any instrument purporting to be ex- 
ecuted under the hands or under the hands and 
seals of the chairman and two other members of 
a Parish Council or of a parish meeting shal}, 
until the contrary is proved, be deemed to have 
been duly so executed. 

(5) Subject to the provisions of this Act, a 
Parish Council may make, vary, and revoke 
standing orders for the regulation of their pro- 
ceedings and business, and of the proceedings 
and business at parish meetings for a rural parish 
having a Parish Council. 

(6) Where there is no Council for a rural 
parish, the parish meeting may, subject to the 
provisions of this Act, regulate their own pro- 
ceedings and business. 


Part Four. 
Proceedings of Committees of Parish or 
District Councils. 

(1) The quorum, proceedings, and place of 
meeting of a committee. whether within or 
without the parish or district, and the area (if 
any) within which the committee are to exer- 
cies their authority, shall be such as may be 
determined by regulations of the Council or 
Councils appointing the committee. 

(2) Subject to such regulations, the quorum, 
proceedings, and place of meeting, whether 
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within or without the parish or district, shall be 
such as the committee direct, and the chairman 
at any meeting of the committee shall have a 
second or casting vote. 


Schedule read a second time. 


Mr. H. HOBHOUSE moved to insert 
at the beginning of the Schedule this 
new Rule :— 

“(1) The annual assembly of the parish 
meeting shall be held on the 25th day of March 
in each year, or on such other day between the 
19th and 31st of March (both inclusive) as the 
parish meeting may fix.” 

He said, it was important to have a date 
fixed which was well known to every one 
in a locality, and which would be likely to 
bring all the persons interested together. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
New Schedule— 

Part 1, Rule 1, at beginning, to insert the 
words,—“ (1) The annual assembly of the 
parish meeting shall be held on the 25th day of 
March in each year, or on such other day 
between the 19th and 31st of March (both in- 
clusive) as the parish meeting may fix.”—(J/r. 
H. Hobhouse.) 

Question proposed, “* That those words 
be there inserted.” 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, it would 
be undesirable to fix a date, because 
Clause 18 had already provided that the 
annual assembly of a parish meeting 
should be held either in the month of 
March or April: This provision gave 
more elasticity to the authorities than the 
Amendment of the hon. Member. He 
was willing to insert in the Schedule 
the words— 

‘The annual assembly of the parish meeting 
shall be held either in March or April.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
New Schedule— 

At beginning, to insert the words,—“ The 
annual assembly of the parish meeting shall be 
held either in March or April."—(Wr. H. H. 
Fowler.) 

Question, “ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Mr. H. HOBHOUSE moved to leave 
out the word “ beneficiaries,” from Sub- 
section (7) (d) of the Schedule. The 
Schedule proposed to give power to any 
parochial elector at a parish meeting to 
demand a poll on a resolution respecting 
the beneficiaries of a charity, which cer- 
tainly was a very democratic mode for 
the distribution of charity, but ought to 
be removed, 
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Amendment proposed to the proposed 
New Schedule— 

In Part 1, Sub-section (7) (d) to leave out the 
words “ or beneficiaries.”"—(Wr. /7, ILubhouse.) 

Question proposed, “That the word 
‘beneficiaries’ stand part of the Sche- 
dule.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the Parish 
Council or the parish meeting had no 
power to appoint beneficiaries. Except 


where the Vestry now possessed this 
power, and in the case of a Vestry meet- 
ing, a single ratepayer can demand a poll. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Str M. HICKS-BEACH pointed out 
that Sub-section (h) ran— 

“The place and time for the assembly of the 
parish meeting or any adjournment thereof.” 
He asked, how could there be a poll with 
regard to the adjournment of a meeting ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he quite 
agreed with tbe right hon. Gentleman. 
He moved the omission of the words “ or 
any adjournment thereof.” 


Question, “That the words ‘or any 
adjournment thereof,’ stand part of the 
Schedule,” put, and negatived. 


Mr. STRACHEY 
moved— 

In Part 2, Rule (7), line 3, to leave out the 
word “two,” and insert the word “ three.” 
The Rule dealt with the question of a 
quorum, If there was a quorum of two 
only, the result would be that the chair- 
man could practically do what he liked, 
as he would have a casting vote. The 
quorum for the smallest School Board 
could not be less than three, and this was 
a precedent for three for a Parish Council. 


(Somerset, 5S.) 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
New Schedule— 

In Part 2, Rule (7), line 3, to leave out the 
word “two,” and insert the word “ three.”— 
(Mr. Strachey.) 

Question proposed, “ That the word 
‘two’ stand part of the Schedule.” 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the number 
of two was fixed for the convenience of 
the Parish Councils. No great question 
of principle was involved in the matter. 

Mr. STRACHEY said, he thought 
there should be two besides the chairman 
in case of a division. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) 


said, he desired to move an Amendment, 
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in order to provide that the meetings 
should be open to the public, unless the 
Council should otherwise determine. He 
found that some Public Bodies kept their 
doors closed to the public and the Press, 
and he desired to place the Councils 
under this Bill in the same position as 
the House of Commons—that was to 
say, that the business should be trans- 
acted with open doors unless, as also in 
the case of that House, they, by a 
majority of their members, closed the 
doors against strangers. He trusted 
that the Government would not object 
to the proposal, and as they knew per- 
fectly well that the great evil in all 
Public Bodies was the want of publicity, 
he thought it would require very little 
argument to recommend it to the Com- 
mittee. The very fact that the public 
knew what was going on in these Public 
Bodies prevented many errors from being 
committed, to say the least of it. He 
hoped, therefore, that the Government 
would accept the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 


Schedule 1, page 39, line 37, at end, to insert 
the words “and such meetings are to be open 
to the public unless the Council shall otherwise 
determine.”"—(.WVr. A. C. Morton.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be inserted in the Schedule.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, this was 
what the Government intended : that the 
meetings should be open to the public. 
The hon. Member proposed that these 
Parish Councils should be in the same 
position as other Public Bodies, but he 
did not think the Amendment was at all 
necessary for that purpose. 


Mr. A.C. MORTON said, if the right 
hon. Gentleman agreed with him he 
ought to have no difficulty in accepting 
the Amendment. It was a fact which 
must be known to the right hon, Gentle- 
man that it'was a common practice of 
some of these bodies, even in London, to 
close their doors against the public, and 
all he asked was that they should be 
compelled to take a vote before they did 
so. His right hon. Friend said that was 
what he desired, and, if so, he would 
make it perfectly clear by accepting these 
words. At any rate, he felt so strongly 
upon it that, though he did not wish to de- 
tain the Committee, he must persist in his 
Amendment, as he believed publicity was 
necessary to keep these bodies straight. 
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Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he hoped 
the hon. Gentleman would not put the 
Committee to the trouble of dividing. 
He could not accept the Amendment off- 
hand, but he would consider the matter, 
and see what could be done. 


Mr. A. C. MORTON said, he was 
quite satisfied with that statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Schedule agreed to. 


Schedule 2 (Enactments Repealed) 
read a second time. 


Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, he had an 
Amendment to this Schedule, and he had 
put it down for the purpose of drawing 
attention once more to a very important 
part of the Bill. His Amendment pro- 
posed to omit from the Schedule the 
Union Assessment Act, 1862, which 
regulated the appointment of the Assess- 
ment Committee. When the Assess- 
ment Committees were formed under the 
Act it was specified that a certain number 
of the members should be ex officio 
Guardians, and when it was remembered 
that these committees had to deal with 


many very delicate matters, including 
semi-judicial functions, it would be seen 
how desirable it was that these duties 
should not be left to the haphazard 
decision of the ordinary Guardians, but 
that there should be some one able to 


assist them in their deliberations. Only 
last week he sat as Chairman of Quarter 
Sessions trying an appeal from a Union 
by the London County Council, and it 
would be obvious that such an appeal 
was an important matter; eminent 
counsel were engaged ou both sides, and 
large issues were involved. Under the 
Act a proportion of the Assessment 
Committees were ex officio Guardians, 
and he had no doubt the decisions of 
these committees would take some con- 
siderable responsibility to upset, but if 
they were going to have the Assessment 
Committees constituted without any 
guarantee there would be anything in 
the nature of a judicial element upon 
them, the result would be there would be 
& great many more appeals than at 
present and much greater expense to the 
ratepayers. He need hardly remind the 
Government that the appeal to which he 
had referred involved very large expendi- 
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y. These learned 
counsel did not argue the case for no- 
thing, and the result was that the rate- 
payers of London and Kent had a deal of 
money to pay, though as it happened 

paid their own costs. 


ture of public money. 


each — side 
He instanced this to show that there 
were matters of importance as well 
as matters of delicacy, which perhaps the 
right hon. Gentleman had forgotten when 
he removed the ex officio element, which 
was a semi-judicial element, from Boards 
of Guardians. [Mr. H. H. Fowrer: 
No.] In that case he thought the right 
hon. Gentleman had treated the matter 
very lightly. When he appealed to him 
before the right hon. Gentleman said the 
places of the ex officio Guardians would 
be taken by the elected Guardians, and 
seemed to think it was an idle provision 
not worthy of consideration. He would 
ask the right hon. Gentleman if he did 
not consider this was a matter well worthy 
of attention? If the eax officio element 
was to be removed some provision should 
be taken that the Assessment Committee 
should be constituted in such a manner as 
to command the confidence of the public. 
He ventured to think that a great deal of 
coufusion and expense would result from 
the multiplicity of appeals in the future. 
Though he knew that he had no hope of 
succeeding in his Amendment, he wished 
to show that the responsibility of it must 
rest on the right hon. Gentleman and the 
Government, and he was afraid they 
would be very much disappointed in the 
result. But he had made his protest, and 
upon the Government must rest the 
responsibility. 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from “ 25 & 26 Vic., c. 103,” in 
column.1, to “case may be,” in column 1.— 
(Mr. J. G. Talbot.) 


Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Schedule.” 


Mr. WHARTON (York, W.R., 
Ripon) said, he must support the appeal 
of his hon. Friend, because he felt this to 
be a most serious matter. The Assess- 
ment Committee had very difficult and 
delicate duties to perform, and the mem- 
bers had been chosen with care. The 
proposed change would enormously 
multiply the appeals from the Assess- 
ment Committees and greatly increase 
ex pense. 
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Forest of Dean) said, that no doubt the 
work done by the Assessment Committees 
was work of great delicacy, but he was 
bound to say that his experience had been 
different from that of the hon. Gentleman 
who had addressed the Committee on this 
question. He knew there were many 
Members in the House who, as ex officio 
members, had done very valuable work on 
Assessment and Valuation Committees, 
but he could assure the Committee that 
the same kind of work was equally well 
done by those who were not ex officio 
Guardians. He could quote the case of 
a Board of Guardians in London on 
which there were a number of ex officio 
members, and while they attended the 
Board of Guardians meetings regularly, 
it was extremely difficult to get one of 
them to attend the meeting of the 
Assessment and Valuation Committees. 
Though they had to put on one-third 
of ex officio Guardians as against two- 
thirds of elected Guardians, the ex 
officio Guardians never attended, and 
a quorum had to be made and the 
business of the Committee transacted 
by the elected Guardians. This was 
rather a remarkable case, because 
there had not been any successful appeals 
from the decision of this committee. 
The whole of this work was done by the 
chairman, vice chairman, and members of 
the committee, none of whom were ex 
officio members. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he was 
sorry the hon. Member for the University 
of Oxford (Mr. Talbot) thought they 
had not given due consideration to the 
question, and he thought the hon. Mem- 
ber had misunderstood his meaning. 
The answer he made to the hon. Gentle- 
man was meant to convey that in asking 
the Committee to abolish the ex officio 
Guardians they could not keep this 
element alive for one purpose while re- 
moving it for all other purposes. This 
was not the only case—he spoke from 
memory—but he thought the School 
Attendance Committee required a certain 
proportion of ex officio members. He 
agreed with the hon. Member that the 
Magistrates had rendered as great ser- 
vices on the Assessment Committee as 
they had upon the Boards of Guardians, 
and he had never attempted to minimise 
that, but they were undertaking a change 
which would be for the better or worse, 
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as hon. Members might think, and they 
considered the elective element would 
produce a sufficient number of men who 
were quite competent to discharge the 
duties of the Assessment Committee. 
He intimated early in the Debate on this 
matter that he was not satisfied with their 
present mode of assessment ; he thought 
the whole question of assessment wanted 
overhauling, and that a new plan should 
be introduced, but, at any rate, the hon. 
Gentleman who raised this question had 
made his protest, and he must admit that 
the hon. Gentleman had made a good 
fight for the ex officio Guardians. ‘The 
hon, Gentleman himself had been a very 
efficient ex officio Guardian in London, 
and he had fought their case well. 
Having done so, and made his protest, 
he hoped the hon. Gentleman would be 
satistied ; that he would withdraw the 
Amendment, and allow him to move that 
the Chairman report the Bill with Amend- 
ments to the House. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Thursday, and to be printed. 
[Bill 480.] 


FEUS AND LEASES (SCOTLAND). 

Second Report from the Select Com- 
mittee, with Minutes of Evidence and an 
Appendix, brought up, and read [Inquiry 
not completed }. 

Report to lie upon the Table, and to be 
printed. [No. 477.] 


ADJOURNMENT. 

Sea FisHeries (ScoTLanp) But. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS: In moving 
to-morrow for the consideration of these 
Amendments, let me say this will stand 
as the first Order of the Day, and the 
Government would appeal to hon. Gen- 
tlemer®to assist them in disposing of it 
by 4 o'clock, in order to take the Feather- 
stone Report. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“'That this House do now adjourn.”— 
(Mr. Marjoribanks.) 

Sir M. HICKS-BEACH: Are we 
to understand that whatever happens to- 
morrow, the Report of the Local Govern- 
ment Bill will be taken first on Thursday ? 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS : Yes. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


House adjoutned accordingly at a quarter 
before Twelve o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 10th January 1894. 


MR. SPEAKER’S INDISPOSITION. 

The House being met, the Clerk at the 
Table informed the House of the un- 
avoidable absence of Mr. Speaker, owing 
to the continuance of his indisposition :— 

Whereupon Mr. Mellor, the Chairman 
of Ways and Means, proceeded to the 
Table, and after Prayers, took the Chair 
as Deputy Speaker, pursuant to the 
Standing Order. 


QUESTION. 


SHIP-BUILDING. 
Masor JONES (Carmarthen, &c.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty whether, having regard to the 
present industrial depression, and the 
great advantage that would accrue to the 


country as a Naval Power from having 
the men engaged in shipbuilding trained 
in the construction of war ships, the 
Admiralty will, as far as possible, place 
the orders for carrying out the new Naval 
Programme with the private yards of 
the United Kingdoim ? 


Tue SECRETARY ro ruz ADMI- 
RALTY (Sir U. Kay-SuvutrLeworrn, 
Lancashire, Clitheroe): The Admiralty 
recognise the advantage of distributing 
shipbuilding between the dockyards and 
private yards. During the present 
financial year arrangements have been 
made for building two great cruisers and 
a large number of torpedo boat destroyers 
by contract. But the mode in which 
next year’s contract will be divided 
between the dockyards and the private 
trade cannot be explained until the 
general announcements are made with 
respect to the coming Estimates. It may 
be worth while to remind the House that 
every ship built in the dockyards necessi- 
tates a considerable amount of contract 
work in the hands of private firms. 


VOL, XX. [rourtH seErits.] 
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ORDER OF THE DAY, 


SEA FISHERIES REGULATION 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Lords Amendments considered. 


Lords Amendment in page 1, lines 21 
and 22, to leave out the words “in this 
Act referred to as appointed members,” 
agreed to. 


Lords Amendment in page 1, line 29, 
to leave out the word “eight,” and in- 
sert the words “certain other,” the next 
Amendment, disagreed to. 


Lords Amendments, as far as and 
including the Amendment in page 2, line 
10, to leave out from the word “to,” to 
the word “ comprising,” in line 12, agreed 
to. 


Lords Amendment in page 2, line 12, 
to insert the words— 
“create in Scotland such number of fishery 
districts as may be therein provided,” 
the next Amendment, disagreed to. 


Amendment proposed to the Bill, in- 

stead of the words so disagreed to, to 
insert in the Bill the words— 
“apportion and divide the seaboard counties of 
Scotland (as specified in the Schedule appended 
to this Act, with the burghs included therein) 
into eight fishery districts.".—(Sir G. Tre- 
velyan.) 

Question proposed, *‘ That those words 
be there inserted in the Bill.” 


Cartain SINCLAIR (Dumbarton- 
shire) moved, as an Amendment, that the 
words to be inserted should be— 
“apportion and divide the countiesof Scotland, 
with the burghs included therein, into fishery 
districts.” 

He remarked that the establishment of 
District Committees was the real basis of 
the Bill. There was a notable difference 
between the system proposed in this 
Bill and the English system, inasmuch 
as the English Fisheries Committees 
were formed on the initiative of their own 
counties. The system adopted by the 
Secretary for Scotland did not go upon 
that principle at all. Scotland was to 
be divided by the Central Authority 
into eight Fishery District Committees. 
He confessed that he liked the English 
system better in reference to the reeponsi- 
bility placed on the localities to take the 
initiative themselves. That was an im- 
portant consideration in reference to the 
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People who should be rated for the pur-| spreading it over a large area. Except 
Poses of the Bill. The rating was at | the Border Burghs there were in Scotland 

rst to be for limited purposes, but it was | almost no large towns which were not on 
Said that the purposes for which the Dis- | the coast, because he thought that Glas- 
trict Committees were to be constituted! gow and Stirling and Inverness were 
would be extended. One great necessity | practically on the coast. He thought it 
of the fishing industry in Scotland was | would be a great mistake in carrying out 
the development of the sea police. The | a scheme of this kind to fail to 
expense which the Fishery District Com- | secure the co-operation of everyone 
mittees would have to incurin organising | whose co-operation could be obtained. 
and developing the sea police would very | The great bulk of the fish caught went to 
much increase the cost that would be | [ SHpageny, Edinburgh, and other large 
laid upon them. The Government pro- | centres of population for consumption or 
posed to group the seaboard counties into | distribution. Surely it was worth while 
districts. All the counties of Scotland | trying to secure the services on the 
except seven would be included in these! Fishery Committees of the men who 
districts, the seven being Perth, Stirling, | guided and controlled the fish trade— 
Ciackmannan and Kinross, Lanark, the large fish-merchants and distributors. 
Peebles, Selkirk, and Roxburgh. How | In his own county there were exactly 
would this scheme work out? In the | nine voters who were fishermen, and only 
County of Aberdeen Braemar would be! one fisherman who had a sea-going 
rated for the purpose of maintaining the | fishing smack. Everybody in Scotland, 
fishing industry, and in Inverness-shire | however, was interested in the fishing 
Kingussie would be rated. Glasgow was industry, and he believed that everybody 
not to be rated. Dunfermline was to be would be willing to pay for the fostering 
rated, but Stirling was not. Dundee was! of that industry. Let the Scottish 


to be rated, but Perth was not. Stirling, people, at any rate, have a scheme which 
Perth, and Glasgow were each at the’! their reason could assent to. 
head of an estuary, and yet they wonld *Mr. ANSTRUTHER (St. Andrews, 


have to contribute nothing towards the | &c.) desired to second the Amendment. 
maintenance of the fisheries. The people He would like to say that the Amend- 
who were to be rated objected most ment was only placed on the Paper last 
strenuously to this arrangement. There night, and it raised at very short notice 
was full machinery in the Bill to enable perhaps the most important question 
them to make their objections heard by which would arise upon the consideration 
the Minister in charge of the Depart- of this Bill. He noticed that last night 
ment. Would it not, however, be better his right hon. Friend the Parliamentary 
te try and meet those objections before- Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Marjori- 
hand ? He thought there was reasonable banks) made an appeal to the House to 
ground for asking the Government to conclude the consideration of the Lords 
consider this matter now. The only real Amendments on this Bill by 4 o’clock in 
justification for making a rate for the the afternoon, in order that certain other 
special industry was that it was for the business might be taken. 

general good. If that were the casehe| Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: The 
contended that there ought to be a/ hon. Gentleman will be good enough to 
general assessment. It seemed to him | confine himself to the Amendment. 

that in making a special rate to prosecute|) Mr. ANSTRUTHER said, he merely 
and foster a particular industry the Go- | wished to point out that the magnitude 
vernment were setting a very dangerous | of the question raised by the Amendment 
precedent. Parts of some of thecounties | was so great that longer discussion might 
that were to be exempted frém the | be necessary than had been anticipated. 
rating provisions were no further from the | His hon. and gallant Friend had given 
sea than many parts of other counties | statistics in support of his case, which 
which were included in those provisions. | appeared to be a very strong one, but had 
There would be a very considerable ad-| not mentioned the amount which the 
vantage in extending the area of rating. | seven excepted counties would probably 
Scotland was not a rich country, and it | contribute towards the maintenance of 
surely would be of very great benefit to | the fishing industry if they were rendered 
make this burden as light as possible by | liable to assessment. A very fair esti- 


Captain Sinclair 
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mate of the valuation might be obtained 
by taking the population. ‘The whole 
population of Scotland, according to the 
recent Census, amounted to 4,025,000, 
whilst the population of Lanarkshire, 
including Glasgow, amounted to 
1,046,000. The combined population of 
the eight counties, which his hon. and 
gallant Friend had spoken of as seven, 
amounted to 1,430,000, so that it was no 
exaggeration to say that under the 
scheme proposed by the Government 
very nearly a third of Scotland was to be 
exempted from this assessment. He 
thought the House would see that such 
an arrangement was, to say the least of 
it, unfair, and he strongly reinforced the 
appeal of his hon. and gallant Friend that 
the Government should eulist in support 
of the scheme all those who might be 
thought to be favourable to the reform 
proposed. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, 

To leave out from the word “divide,” 
to the end of the Amendment, in order 
to add the words “the counties of Scot- 
land, with the burghs included therein, into 
fishery districts.”—( Captain Sinclair.) 

Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
proposed Amendment.” 

Mr. HOZIER (Lanarkshire, 8.) said, 
that as one of the Representatives of a 
county that contained over 1,000,000 in- 
habitants, not one of whom was interested 
directly in the fishing industry, he wished 
to record his most emphatic protest 
against this proposal. The Amendment, 
which was of the most vital character, 
had only been placed on the Paper on 
the previous evening, and he should like 
to ask his hon. and gallant Friend 
(Captain Sinclair) why he had allowed 
the Bill to go through the House and up 
to the other House without making any 
amendment whatever in it? The mea- 
sure had been introduced by the Go- 
vernment as a non-contentious Bill, and 
had only been allowed to pass through 
the House as a non-contentious Bill. 
He had himself especially asked his 
right hon. Friend (Sir G. Trevelyan) 
whether Lanarkshire was to be included 
for rating purposes, and had received a 
distinct assurance that it was not to be. 
On that distinct assurance he had 
allowed the Bill to go through as a non- 
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contentious measure. In no other way 
could it have been passed, and, that being 
so, he thought it would be a great breach 
of faith if this Amendment were adopted. 
The vast majority of the Members repre- 
senting non-seaboard counties were not 
now present, and it would be a great 
breach of faith towards them if the 
Amendment were adopted. 

THe SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : The hon. Member who has 
just spoken has remarked, it seems to 
me, with perfect truth upon the position 
in which the House stands at this mo- 
ment. Here is a Bill with which we are 
only enabled to deal very partially, for 
we can only deal with that portion of it 
which has been amended by the Lords. 
It passed the House of Commons in a 
very complete shape, and containing an 
elaborate, complicated, and complete 
system. It is absolutely impossible at 
this late moment to remodel the Bill in 
accordance with the Amendment moved 
by my hon. and gallant Friend. It 
would have been impossible, I believe, to 
remodel the Bill under any circum- 
stances ; but to remodel it, trammelled 
as we should be by the necessity of 
following the Lords Amendments and 
amending only what they have amended, 
is absolutely impossible. We could not 
undertake to do that; and I am sorry to 
say that, as far as this Session is con- 
cerned, to attempt to do so would mean 
nothing less than the death of the Bill. 
The situation is aggravated by the fact 
that my hon. and gallant Friend, who 
always acts in the most straightforward 
and considerate manner, has on this 
occasion not quite seen the effect of 
starting an Amendment of this sort at 
the last moment. My hon. and gallant 
Friend’s Amendment has two objects. 
One cuts altogether at the root of the 
Bill by carrying out an Amendment of 
the Lords which in the eyes of the Go- 
vernment was a fatal Amendment. By 
a unanimous vote of this House it was 
resolved that a large representative ele- 
ment should be introduced into the 
Scotch Fishery Board, and that a suffi- 
cient number of Fishery District Com- 
mittees should be instituted to take 
charge of local fishery interests on the 
coasts of Scotland. In the opinion of 
the Government, and, as we believe, in the 
opinion of the House of Commons, eight 
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is a suitable number of districts to return 
a member each to the Fishery Board, and 
to give such members a sufficient posi- 
tion on the Board. Another view was 
taken in another place. I may refer to 
the object of this Amendment of the 
Lords just so far as to say that the 
speeches delivered in support of it proved 
that, in the opinion of the Upper House, 
the representative element on the Board 
would be too large under the Bill. I 
certainly must insist upon disagreeing 
with the Lords Amendment. 

Captain SINCLAIR : I wish to say 
that I heartily agree with my right 
hon. Friend. I put in fishery districts 
without specifying any number so as 
to raise the question of a general 
assessment. 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: Then I will 
come to the question of a general assess- 
ment. It is upon that point that I think 
it so very unfortunate that this Amend- 
ment has been put down at the eleventh 
hour. The Amendment concerns a con- 
siderable number of counties in Scot- 
land, sueh as Roxburgh, Selkirk, Perth, 
and Lanarkshire, which are not sea- 
board counties, and the Members for those 


counties had not the slightest notion 
that any attempt was to be made to-day 
to bring them within the purview of this 


Bill. Not only on this account do I 
object to the Amendment, but I object 
to it on principle. I do not believe there 
is any alternative between following the 
English system so far as to put the ad- 
ministration in the hands of the repre- 
sentatives of the locality which pays the 
rate, so that they themselves may apply 
the money according to the best of their 
discretion, and adopting a system of a 
grant from the Imperial Exchequer. It 
is no use raising the question of an Im- 
perial grant at this moment, and I shall 
not argue for or against it. My hon. 
and gallant Friend raises the alternative 
of a general rate over Scotland. I cannot 
consent, on behalf of the Government, to 
rating the whole of Scotland for pur- 
poses which will be governed and settled 
by the Fishery Committees in the 
different localities. Whatever may be 
the case with regard to the rate, there is 
not the slightest use in bringing the 
strictly inland counties into the regula- 
tion of the fisheries. On principle we 
could not accept the Amendment, and, as 
I said earlier, it is absolutely impossible 


Sir G. Trevelyan 
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to mould this Bill, under present circum- 
stances, into a shape which would carry 
out practically what my hon. and gallant 
Friend asks for. I feel very much for 
those counties which consider that they 
have too slight an interest in the fisheries 
to be rated; but I trust my hon. and 
gallant Friend will postpone the ques- 
tion of rating until we come to a later 
clause, when, as I believe, I shall be able 
to give the representatives of those 
counties the fullest satisfaction by show- 
ing that the Secretary for Scotland will 
do in Scotland what the Board of Trade 
does in England—that is to say, appor- 
tion the amount of the rates to the fish- 
ing interest. In the English county of 
Cheshire, with its enormous wealth, only 
£30 is paid towards the expenses of the 
conjoint fishery district of Lancashire, 
Cumberland, and Cheshire, whilst £5,000 
or £6,000 are raised from those districts 
which are more immediately concerned. 
I can assure my hon. and gallant Friend 
that the counties which are not deeply 
interested in fishing will not be treated 
with any financial injustice under this 
Bill. I believe we have inserted in 
our Amendment provisions which will 
guarantee all such districts from injustice 
of that kind, and I am sorry to say it is 
absolutely impossible for us to accept 
the Amendment. 

Sm D. MACFARLANE (Argyll): 
said, that in principle be entirely agreed 
with his hon. and gallant Friend the 
Member for Dumbartonshire. But, re- 
cognising the conditions under which 
they were discussing the Bill, as a prac- 
tical politician he did not think it was 
desirable to continue this discussion. He 
was advised that they could not carry this 
Amendment at this period of the Session ; 
he was doubtful whether they could 
carry it at any time. If they were to go 
on discussing these abstract principles of 
justice he was afraid they would get no 
Bill at all. He would rather have this 
Bill, even as it was, than no Bill, be- 
cause it could be tried as an experiment ; 
and he hoped that by-and-bye they would 
have an opportunity of extending it in 
the direction proposed by his hon. and 
gallant Friend, or in some other direction. 
This Bill, for instance, did not touch the 
important question of salmon fishings. 
He hoped the day would come when 
they would be able to pass a great deal 
of useful legislation connected with the 
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fisheries which was impossible or imprac- 
ticable at the present time. 

Sir H. MAXWELL (Wigton): We 
have been told in the course of the 
Debate with perfect accuracy that this 
Bill passed the House of Commons as a 
non-contentious measure. That is pre- 
cisely the condition which has brought 
about the present state of affairs. The 
whole of the earlier part of the Session 
having been taken up with other matters, 
this Bill only came on at the fag-end 
before the Autumn Adjournment ; and 
the people of Scotland, the County 
Councils, and other bodies interested in 
the questions connected with it were 
absolutely unaware of its existence. 
They have not been consulted as to the 
provisions of the measure, and that is 
quite sufficient to account for no opposi- 
tion having ‘been offered to the Bill 
before it passed the Second Reading in 
the House. I should be very remiss in 
the discharge of my duty if I did not 
give expression to the strong remon- 
strances which have been made to me 
against some of the proposals in this 
measure, and, among others, the alloca- 
tion of assessment as fixed by the clause 
we are now considering. I am sure that 
everyone who has listened to the tempe- 
rate speech of the hon. Member for 
Dumbartonshire must have been con- 
vinced that justice is on his side. It is 
proposed by the Bill to take certain 
counties in Scotland which happen to 
impinge on the sea or an estuary of the 
sea, and rate every class in those counties 
for the maintenance of a_ particular 
industry, in which the population of 
Dumbartonshire, for instance, is directly 
interested to the extent of nine voters 
designated as fishermen. I think the 
absurdity of such a proposal must be 
apparent to everyone who is acquainted 
with the geography of Scotland. Take 
the uplands of Ayrshire. They are co- 
terminous with the uplands of Lanark- 
shire. The two counties are probably 
divided by a rivulet or a stone dike, and 
for miles on either side the character of 
the country is precisely the same, and 
the occupation of the inhabitants is 
identical. Yet the people on the Ayr- 
shire side of the marsh are to be rated to 
support the establishment of mussel-beds 
on the Clyde, while those on the Lanark- 
shire side of the marsh are to get off scot- 
free. The injustice of such a proposal 
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must be manifest to everyone. Al- 
thongh the Secretary for Scotland him- 
self is one of the Representatives of 
Glasgow, I think the right hon. Gentle- 
man will find that a large body of his 
own constituents would be ashamed to 
take advantage of such a subterfuge to 
escape rating, because, forsooth! they 
are not directly connected with the 
fishery industry. Has the right hon. 
Gentleman consulted his constituents ? 
I have consulted mine, and I am only 
discharging my plain duty in offering all 
the support I can to the Member for 
Dumbartonshire in the Amendment he has 
moved. 

Mr. R. T. REID (Dumfries) said, he 
wished to say a few words with regard to 
the reasons advanced by the Secretary 
for Scotland for not assenting to the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Dumbartonshire. The first reason was 
the Parliamentary position. His right 
hon. Friend treated this Bill as non- 
contentious. He understood that the 
Bill was so treated till it passed through 
the House of Commons. The other 
House had not treated the Bill as non- 
contentious, and he therefore did not 
think that they should be objected to 
because they raised these questions. He 
did not suggest that it was the fault of 
the Government, but the state of affairs 
with regard to the Bill was an illustra- 
tion of the difficulty and embarrassment 
in which Scottish Members found them- 
selves in dealing with Scottish measures, 
by reason of their having only scraps and 
shreds of time, and very often inconvenient 
scrapsand shreds of time, in which todo so. 
That was not the proper way in which a 
question of such grave importance to Scot- 
land ought to be treated. The second 
reason of the Secretary for Scotland was 
that he thought in equity it was not right 
that the inland counties of Scotland, 
numbering eight, should contribute to 
the relief of the 24 counties which were 
to be assessed by virtue of the Bill. He 
could not think that was fair. ‘The up- 
land districts of Dumfries had no more 
special interest in the Bill, apart from 
the general interest of the community, 
than had the uplands of Ayrshire or the 
County of Perth. Glasgow and the great 
centres of the population were quite as 
much interested in the fishing industry 
as the small, sparsely-populated, and poor 
districts running along the sea coasts of 
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Scotland. But by the Bill they were 
excluding some of the wealthiest parts 
of Scotland. He was informed that, 
excluding Edinburgh, upwards of 
£6,000,000 per annum evaded rating 
altogether under the Bill. He thought 
that was hardly equitable. If 24 counties 
out of 32 were to be included in the Bill, 
he thought they ought in reason and fair- 
ness to include-the other eight. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS (Berwick- 
shire) said, the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Wigton stated that the Town and 
County Councils of Scotland had no 
opportunity of judging of the pro- 
visions of the Bill, as it was sprung 
upon them in a sudden manner at the 
end of a Session which had been devoted 
to other subjects. 

Sir H. MAXWELL: I did not say 
that. I said that owing to the peculiar 
circumstances in which the Bill came on 
at the fag-end of the Session, before the 
adjournment, it had received practically 
no consideration in Scotland. 


Mr. MARJORIBANKS 
Bill was introduced in 


said, the 
the month of 
April. It was printed, and it was open 
to the whole of Scotland to consider the 
measure. But that was not the whole 
case. The Bill was not quite identical 
with the Bill be himself had introduced, 
but it was very similar ; and that Bill had 
been before the House for three years, 
and was discussed by the various Local 
Authorities in Scotland. Furthermore, 
a very similar Bill was introduced by the 
late Government, and had received a 
considerable amount of consideration. He 
maintained, therefore, that the people of 
Scotland, and the people more especially 
interested in the Bill, were completely 
aware of the whole subject-matter of the 
Bill, and had a perfect opportunity of 
making up their minds in regard to it. 
With regard to the Amendment of his 
hon. Friend, he desired to say that they 
were placed in this somewhat anoma- 
lous position: that they were try- 
ing to meet objections which had 
been forced upon them in another 
place ; and in order to meet these ob- 
jections, a method of apportioning the 
rate had been suggested in an Amend- 
ment which at a later stage would come 
before the House. He thought that ap- 
portionment afforded no small answer 
to the criticisms which had proceeded 
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from the other side of the House. The 
proposal in that Amendment was that the 
Secretary for Scotland was to have the 
power of apportioning the amount of rate 
to be paid by each portion of district ac- 
cording to the interest which that portion 
of a district had in the subject of fisheries. 
Therefore, when hon. Members talked 
about certain districts having only a 
small interest in fisheries, and that it was 
very hard that they should be rated, that 
was not what would take place under the 
Bill, for those districts would have only 
to bear a small portion of the rate. The 
provision was further limited by the pro- 
viso that in the most interested place the 
amount of the rate should not exceed 1d. 
in the £1. When it was said that it was 
a hard thing to rate populous places not 
on the seaboard, he would point to what 
had been done by the great County of 
Lancashire. It was said that the prin- 
cipal object of the Bill was the develop- 
ment of mussel-beds. He differed from 
that view. The development of mussel- 
beds, so far from being the most im- 
portant thing in the Bill, was only a 
subsidiary matter, and one, moreover, 
which, he believed, instead of costing 
anything, would bring in money to the 
authorities. A much more important 
thing in the Bill was that it provided for 
the proper policing of the waters within 
the various districts. It was in this 
respect that the action of Lancashire had 
been so successful. That county had 
purchased a boat for £5,000, and had a 
perfect system of police off its coast ; 
and the whole cost to Lancashire was 
something under 1-16th of 1d. in the £1. 
He did not think it was wise for Scottish 
Members to imperil the Bill for the sake 
of discussing subsidiary and abstract 
questions. He was sure bis hon. and 
gallant Friend who moved the Amend- 
ment would find that Dumbartonshire 
would have a very small portion of the 
rate to pay. He thonght they had a 
right to call upon their countrymen in 
Scotland to do something to further one 
of the great industries carried on in that 
country, which had had very little done 
for it, as well as they called upon fisher- 
men to contribute to roads and allot- 
ments which they never used. In the 
interest of the whole country, and in the 
interest of what they heard so often from 
the other side, of law and order, they 
were fairly entitled to ask Scotland as a 
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whole to contribute to the proper policing 
of the sea fisheries. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): The right hon. Gentleman has re- 
ferred to the action of Lancashire, though 
Lancashire is not directly interested in 
fishing. But I would point out that 
Lancashire has settled for itself the area 
which should be taxed for the purpose. 
There is no pretence of imposing from 
the outside the acceptance of the system 
whether they like it or not. It is a 
voluntary arrangement, which has worked 
extremely well, and one which you may 
extend to Scotland, not only without 
objection from me, but with my hearty 
concurrence. The right hon. Gentleman 
went on to say that the chief cost under 
the Bill would not be in connection with 
mussel fisheries, but in policing the 
waters adjacent to the coast. Looking 
through the Bill I fail to see any specific 
reference to the subject of policing, and 
I greatly doubt whether it would be 
possible under the Bill as it stands to 
police the waters. I should like to have 
the opinion of the Lord Advocate on 
that point. With regard to the Amend- 
ment before the House, I find it impos- 
sible to support the Government in op- 
posing that Amendment. If I were to 
vote in favour of the Government and 
against the Amendment, it might be in- 
ferred that I thought the principle laid 
down by the Government that sea- 
board counties ought to be taxed over 
their own areas for this purpose was one 
which ought to be accepted. I not only 
do not accept it, but the more I study it 
the more absurd I think it is. The 
argument of my hon. Friend near me 
that we have in all these seaboard 
counties not only occasional districts, but 
enormous tracts, which have no more to 
do with fishing than the central part of 
Perthshire, seems to me to be absolutely 
irresistible, and I cannot imagine what 
pretence of an answer can be made to it. 
At the same time, while I cannot support 
the Government in their plan of con- 
fining the expenses under the Bill to the 
seaboard counties, I am unwilling to 
have it supposed that I think that 
inland counties, as such, ought to 
bear a part of the cost. Ido not think 
they ought. My view is that, so far 
as rating is concerned, we ought really to 
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rate only those districts which are con- 
cerned in fishing. If we desire to do 
more than that—and I think it will be 
desirable—it ought to be done out of 
Imperial resources. I quite agree with 
those gentlemen who say that the general 
public are interested in fishing. Very 
well ; let the general public pay. It is 
not merely the public of Scotland who 
are interested in fishing ; it is the general 
public of the whole country. These 
being my general views, I shall not take 
part in a Division in support of the 
Amendment, and I am at the same time 
not in a position to support the proposal 
of the Government. 


*Tur LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour, Clackmannan, &c.): In reply 
to the question put to me by the right 
hon. Gentleman, I have to say that I do 
not understand that it is contemplated by 
this clause that there should be rating for 
the purpose of maintaining vessels equiva- 
lent to gunboats for the purpose of per- 
forming the duties of marine police. The 
duty of policing in that larger sense is 
usually undertaken by the Government, 
There may be a charge for the supervision 
of mussel-beds, and policing in that minor 
sense may be within the contemplation 
of the clause. 


Dr. R. FARQUHARSON 


(Aber- 


deenshire, W.) said, his constituents in 


West Aberdeenshire objected very 
strongly to the method of rating pro- 
posed by the Government. They ob- 
jected to the piecemeal method, and they 
objected to exemptions. At least, they 
held that if there were to be exemptions 
they ought to be allowed to share in 
those exemptions. One-half of his county 
abutted on the sea, and was keenly in- 
terested in fishing matters ; but the other 
half, which he represented, did not con- 
tain a single human being who was 
directly interested in fishery matters, and 
contained a purely agricultural popula- 
tion, who would be compelled in the 
depressed condition of agriculture to pay 
money for another industry which was 
not so depressed. What they would like 
to see was either the adoption of a plan 
by which all the counties of Scotland 
would share the rate, or the adoption of 
the principle originally propounded in 
this House by his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for North Aberdeen, that the ex- 
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penses under this Bill should be defrayed 
from the Imperial Exchequer which might 
be given either by a direct grant or an 
increased Vote to the Fishery Board. He 
was bound to say that if it was impossible 
for his constituents to be exempted from 
this tax, then he would throw his weight 
on his vote in favour of the Amendment. 
He thought his hon. and gallant Friend 
the Member for Dumbartonshire had 
shown with unanswerable force that the 
fishing industry was for the benefit of the 
general community as much as for the 
poor people who caught the fish. Benefit 
-was derived from the industry by centres 
like Glasgow, which, under this Bill, 
were entirely exempted. The Secretary 
for Scotland had spoken of the injustice 
of bringing forward this Amendment at 
a time when various Members were 
absent ; but he did not think that, even if 
it were accepted, the counties affected 
would be placed in a very disadvantageous 
position. The exeuse for this tax was 
the old excuse, that it was a very little 
one. All he could say on that was that 
if it were spread over the whole of Scot- 
land it would be so small as to be quite 


infinitesimal, and would hardly touch the 
breeches pocket at all. 

Mr. HALDANE (Haddington) said, 
he wished to make an appeal to Scotch 
Members to take such a course as would 


facilitate the passing of the Bill. It was 
a Bill which was urgently necessary in 
the fishing interests. He agreed that it 
would have been much better if the whole 
matter had been the subject of Imperial 
taxation ; but they had to choose between 
a BiH of this kind and no Bill at all, and 
he was afraid that, if this opportunity 
were lost, they would not recover it 
quickly. Was the proposition in this Bill 
an unjustifiable one ? The Bill pro- 
ceeded on the footing of levying a rate, 
not in each county separately, but for a 
group of counties. The fishermen them- 
selves were rated for various county 
purposes which did not concern them— 
for example, inland roads. The propo- 
sition of the Government was not an 
indefensible one, but, on the contrary, was 
one which proceeded on the ordinary 
footing which had been adopted in 
rating. His interest was entirely the 
same as that of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Dumbarton. His constituents 


Dr. R. Farquharson 
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in the town of Haddington did not 
concur about these provisions ; but he 
was satisfied that, rather than let the 
Bill be lost, and rather than deprive the 
fishermen of the assessment which they 
required, his constituents would consent 
to bear a very small burden. He hoped, 
therefore, for the reasons he had given, 
that his hon. Friends would support the 
Government. 


Dr. MACGREGOR (Inverness-shire) 
said, he wished, as representing the 
largest seaboard constituency in Scotland, 
to make a few remarks. Scotland and 
Scotchmen had so little attention paid to 
them in this House that he supposed 
they were expected now to be thankful 
for small mercies. So far as he was con- 
cerned, the Bill, even if passed in its 
entirety, would fall far short of the re- 
quirements of the case, and would not be 
satisfactory to his constituents. The 
Amendments of the Lords, if agreed to, 
would ruin the Bill, which might then be 
thrown overboard with the rest of the 
innocents. Even if the Amendments 
were disagreed to, the Bill would not 
satisfy him. The only good feature about 
it was the direct represertation. The 
Bill did not touch on the great salmon 
fishery question ; but he was reconciled 
to this by the promise of the Govern- 
ment that next Session a Bill dealing 
with salmon fisheries would be introduced. 
As to rating, why should Kingussie, an 
inland place, be rated and Glasgow 
exempt? He would suggest that instead 
of rating all the counties in Scotland, the 
expenses should come out of the Trea- 
sury. Perhaps that was impossible at 
present ; but he concurred entirely in the 
views expressed by the hon. Member for 
Dumbartonshire, and if he went to a 
Division he would support him. The 
Secretary for Scotland had thrown out a 
hint that by-and-bye Dumbartonshire and 
such counties would not be much rated 
—in fact, that they would be rated ac- 
cording to their fishing interest. He 
(Dr. Macgregor) protested against that 
entirely. The result would be that poor 
counties like Inverness would have their 
rates increased, while counties like Ren- 
frew and Dumbarton would be exempt. 
That would be fatal to the arguments 
the Government produced in favour of 
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their proposal. As the matter stood, he 
must protest against the view that 
seemed to be taken by the right hon. 
Gentleman. 


Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick) said, he would like to ask the 
Solicitor General for Scotland a ques- 
tion. The hon. Member for Dumfries 
Burghs (Mr. R. T. Reid) argued that the 
City of Edinburgh was not included in 
the Schedule of the Bill, and the Lord 
Advocate, interrupting, said it was in- 
cluded. That point should be definitely 
settled one way or the other. It seemed 
to him that, as the Bill stood, the County 
of the City of Edinburgh was distinctly 
left out. He would be glad to accept a 
statement from the Solicitor General on 
the subject. He had to assure his hon. 
and gallant Friend (Captain Sinclair) of 
his complete sympathy, but to assure the 
Government of his support. The Divi- 
sion of Lanarkshire which he represented 
had hitherto been left out unrated. He 


did not commit himself against the prin- 
ciple of a general rate or an Imperial pay- 
ment; but he did say it was absolutely 
impossible for the County of Lanark, at 


the very last moment, to be included 
in the rateable area, as proposed by his 
hon, and gallant Friend. 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
SCOTLAND (Mr. Asner, Elgin, &c.) : 
Mr. Deputy Speaker, I do not think 
there can be any doubt that the City of 
Edinburgh will be rated under this Bill, 
because, although it is a county of a 
city, yet it is, for purposes other than 
those defined by Act, part of the County 
of Midlothian, and as a burgh of the 
County of Midlothian it will certainly 
have to bear its share of the rate 
applicable to the whole of Midlothian. 
I did not intend taking part in this dis- 
cussion; but I represent an important 
constituency, and, speaking as a Repre- 
sentative of a fishing constituency rather 
than as a Member of the Government, I 
would like to say a word. I confess I 
view with alarm the Amendment of my 
hon. and gallant Friend, for it goes 
directly to the root of the Bill, and I am 
afraid his Amendment, if carried, would 
be fatal to the Bill. I would ask all Repre- 
sentatives of Scotch constituencies to be 
careful before they take any steps which 
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might endanger the passing of the Bill. 
The Amendment is directed exclusively 
to the matter of rating. Have my 
hon. Friends the slightest expectation 
that it is possible to change the Bill so 
as to provide the necessary funds by 
means of an Imperial grant instead of 
by a local rate? It is perfectly certain 
that cannot be done. If my hon. Friends 
vote for an Imperial grant, that, I appre- 
hend, is fatal to the Bill. What is to be 
said of the other alternative of rating 
the whole of the counties in Scotland ? 
Such a proposal as that one county 
should be rated for the purpose of 
handing the money over to another 
county for administrative purposes in 
that other county has never been heard 
of. The Fishery Committees are appointed 
for particular districts, and it is the 
amount certified by them which is to be 
assessed. How can it be suggested that 
sums certified by the Fishery Committee 
of Aberdeenshire are to be intimated, 
say, to Lanarkshire, in order that an 
assessment may be levied there for part 
of the money necessary for the adminis 
tration of fishery matters in the County 
of Aberdeenshire ? It is absolutely neces- 
sary that the ordinary principles should be 
adhered to. The county is divided into 
territorial areas, and those areas are 
treated as units, and it falls upon them to 
provide the money required within that 
territorial unit. It is perfectly out of 
the question to suggest that they could, 
by a process of rating, provide a fund for 
one rating area by assessment on another 
and different rating area. The alterna- 
tives are between rating each county for 
the sums required or an Imperial grant. 
As an Imperial grant is entirely out of 
the question, I hope my hon. Friends 
representing fishing constituencies will 
think seriously before proposing an 
Ameudment which might endanger the 
whole Bill. With regard to the case of 
Kingussie being rated and Glasgow ex- 
empted, the explanation is simple. Kin- 
gussie is within the area of a seaboard 
county, whereas Glasgow is in Lanark- 
shire, which is not a seaboard county. It 
is not the case that any plan is intended 
for transferring, say, from Dumbarton- 
shire to Inverness-shire any part of the 
burden of rating. What might be done 
is to give power as to the adjustment of 
rates within certain territorial areas so 
as to make the rate fali upon particular 
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areas having a particular interest. I 
have spoken, Sir, as a representative of 
fishing interests in this matter, and I do 
hope that hon. Members will seriously 
consider the position before they en- 
danger the Bill. 


Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square): I think the House will 
feel that the argument of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman strikes in a great 
measure at the Government plan with 
regard to seaboard counties. He assumes 
the impossibility of an Imperial grant. 

Mr. ASHER : In this Bill. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : In this Bill. I do 
not know what alterations may be neces- 
sary for that purpose, but I would 


remind the House that in the Bill of the 
late Government there was an Imperial 


grant proposed. 
Sir G. TREVELYAN: How much? 
Mr. GOSCHEN : £1,000. 
Sir G. TREVELYAN: A year ? 


Mr. GOSCHEN: Yes. But, at all 
events, the late Government recognised 
the principle that Scotland at large could 


not be called upon, more than England, 
to pay for this particular object. That 
principle was involved in the Bill of the 
late Government. So far as we had to 
go beyond a particular area, so far we 
think there ought to be intervention on 
the part of the Imperial Government. 
Asa late Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
I certainly should always wish to defend 
the Public Purse; but looking to the 
position of Scotland in this matter, I do 
recognise that there is a strong claim on 
the part of the fishing interest for an 
Imperial grant, as well as local rating. 
I do not know whether any solution of 
the present difficulty can be found by 
this means ; but we on this side of the 
House would gladly co-operate with 
the Government in that direction, as 
we desire the Bill to pass. 


Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) said, 
the right hon. Gentleman had announced 
a somewhat important, not to say danger- 
ous, principle. [Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : 
Hear, hear!] The right hon. Gentle- 
man proposed that Imperial funds should 
be given to a body not under the control 
of the Central Government. This was 
not a question of a grant to the Fishery 
Board, but to the local District Com- 


Mr. Asher 
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mittee. With respect to the expenditure 
of a Local Authority, there could be 
nothing more mischievous than to relieve 
it of the burden of finding the necessary 
expenditure, and teach it to rely upon 
the Imperial Government ; but, therefore, 
he concurred in opposing any subsidy 
from the Government to the District 
Committees. At one time he had the 
idea that what was proposed could be 
done through the Fishery Board. In 
that case, money could have come from 
the Imperial Exchequer; but as the 
money was to be administered by Dis- 
trict Committees, it ought to come out of 
the local rates. He hoped his hon, 
Friend would not go to a Division, 
although the town which he represented 
would benefit by the adoption of the 
Amendment. To carry the Amendment 
now was simply to vote against the Bill 
altogether. 


THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcovrrt, Derby): 
I must say, Sir, that I am a little sur- 
prised that, of all persons in the world, 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite should 
be the one to come forward at the last 
moment and propose a grant from the 
Imperial Exchequer. I agree with my 
hon. Friend that where the Government 
has control, as in the case of the Fishery 
Board, it is a proper matter to consider 
whether Imperial assistance ought to be 
given. But here the right hon. Gentle- 
man suggests, as I understand, that an 
unknown sum should be given without 
any control whatever to the District 
Committees. What strikes me as very 
remarkable is that when this Bill was 
before the House—— 


An hon. Memper: It never was 
before it. 


Str W. HARCOURT : Yes, it was. 
When it was before the House, when the 
proposal to give an unlimited grant from 
Imperial sources could have been dis- 
cussed 


Mr. GOSCHEN: No, no! 


Sir W. HARCOURT: The poiat 
was not raised. . How is it possible to 
engraft at this moment a proposal of this 
kind, and give an Imperial grant which 
has never been under consideration ? It 
seems to me that this is a most reckless 
way of dealing with public money. I 
have never had an opportunity of con- 
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sidering the question, and how canI deal 
with it subject to all the inconvenience 
to which the hon. Member for Aberdeen 
has so well pointed out? Surely it is 
not reasonable to be called upon now to 
state what we are prepared to do in 
the matter of an Imperial grant ? 


Mr. GOSCHEN: It was made to 
assist the Government. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 86 ; Noes 
53.—(Division List, No. 422.) 


Mr. PARKER SMITH moved as an 
Amendment to the proposed Amend- 
ment— 

At the end, to insert the words “as specified 
in the said Schedule.” 

This, he said, would go along with the 
Schedule he hae put down at the end of 
the Bill to be substituted for the Schedule 
proposed by his right hon. Friend. The 
Schedule, as he had put it down, was 
exactly the Schedule that was put down 
by the Government in the Standing 
Committee of the House of Lords, with 
the exception of the fact that he had cut 
out the Counties of Renfrew and Dum- 
barton. The effect of the Amendment 
would be to make the Act define the 
fishery districts in which the sea-board 
counties were divided. There were two 
possible policies in regard to this matter ¢ 
one which was embodied in the Amend- 
ment of the House of Lords, to leave the 
division into fishery districts open for 
subsequent determination ; and the other, 
which the Government supported, to 
define at once the number of districts. It 
seemed to him more expedient to leave 
the matter to subsequent determination ; 
but if the Government insisted on the 
scheme which was in the Bill, he thought 
the House ought to be in possession not 
merely of the number of districts, but 
also of the limits of the district, before 
the Bill left their power altogether. The 
only argument he had heard in favour of 
the Government plan was that stated by 
the right hon. Gentleman—namely, the 
importance of seeing that on the General 
Fishery Board there were a sufficient 
number of elected representatives. But 
they had already specified that in the 
Bill. They had already disagreed with 
the Lords in ‘striking out the word 
“eight ” on a previous occasion, and had 
already determined there should be eight 
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representatives on the Fishery Board. 
That having been already decided, no 
argument could be brought on the ques- 
tion whether the number could be defined 
or not. If they did define the number, it 
seemed to him the Government must 
know in their own mind what these dis- 
tricts were to be, and the House was 
entitled to know them. He did not 
understand exactly what the effect of 
defining the number was, when taken in 
view of the last sub-section; because 
under that sub-section the Secretary for 
Scotland might from time to time, by 
subsequent Order, vary any Order made 
under this section, and unite one or more 
districts, or divide a united district 
into separate districts, or dissolve 
any district. Therefore, they could 
not be met with the argument that 
it was a mistake to define the dis- 
tricts now, because under that final sub- 
section of the clause the Secretary for 
Scotland would have exactly the same 
power as he would have if they had left 
the House of Lords Amendment as it 
stood, to alter in future the arrangement 
of the districts. That being so, if the 
Government adhered to the number eight, 
they ought also to specify the fishery 
districts into which Scotland was 
divided. He begged to move the Amend- 
ment, 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, 


At the end, to insert the words, “as specified 
in the said Schedule.”—( Mr. Parker Smith.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be added to the proposed Amendment.” 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : 
are two ways of giving Parliament some- 
thing to say in the formation of these 


Sir, there 


districts. One is that which appears in 
the Bill, placing in a Schedule eight dis- 
tricts with the counties contained in 
them. That is not approved of in the 
other House, which prefers that we 
should follow the practice of the Eng- 
lish Bill and place an Order on the Table 
of both Houses, and thereby allow them 
to exercise control. Whichever way, 
ideally, be best, the Government have 
determined to meet the views of the 
House of Lords in this matter. I would 
have preferred to keep a more elastic 
power in my own hands, and not bind 
down future Secretaries to the cut-and- 
dried districts in the Act of Parliament ; 
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but the House of Commons will hence- 
forward have a much more free power of 
criticising the arrangements with regard to 
these districts, as to limits and amount of 
rating, and I think that is a very reason- 
able way of meeting the situation, to 
agree in this case with the other House. 


Amendment to Amendment, by leave, 
withdrawn, 


Words inserted in the Bill. 


Lords Amendment in line 13, to leave 
out from the word “and,” to the word 
“be,” in line 14, the next Amendment, 
disagreed to. 


Lords Amendment in line 16, to leave 
out “to,” and insert “of,” agreed to. 


Lords Amendment in lines 16 and 17, 


to leave out “and requirements of the: 


population,” agreed to. 


Lords Amendment in line 21, to leave 
out “ The,” and insert “ A,” agreed to. 


Lords Amendment in line 30, after 
** formed,” to insert— 


“Every Order made by the Secretary for 
Scotland under this section shall be laid for 30 
days before both Houses of Parliament while in 
Session, and if either House within that period 
resolves that the whole or any part of the Order 
so male cught not to be in force, the same shall 
not have any force, without prejudice neverthe- 
less to the making of any other Order in its 
place. Subject to any such Resolution, every 
Order so made shall come into force at the ex- 
piration of the 30 days aforesaid,” 


agreed to. 


Lords Amendmeut to leave out Clause 
6, agreed to. 


On Lords 
Clause A :— 
(Establishmentof Fishery District Committees.) 

**A.—(1) In each fishery district there shall 
be a Fishery District Committee, who shall be a 
committee composed of such number of persons 
(in this Act reterred to as ‘the members’) re- 
presenting the fishing interests of their district 
as may be fixed by the Order creating the dis- 
trict, and the Order shall define the qualifica- 
tion of the persons entitled to vote for the elec- 
tion of the members and of the persons entitled 
to be elected members of the Fishery District 
Committee, but no person shall be entitled to be 
elected a member who is not a voter on the 
county electoral or municipal rolls of voters for 
the area comprised within the district in which 
itis proposed to elect him, At every election 
each voter shall be entitled to so many votes as 
shall be equal to the number of members to be 
elected, but he shall not be entitled to give 
more than one vote to each candidate. 


Sir G. Trevelyan 


Amendment to _ insert 
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The members shall hold office for three years 
unless they shall sooner die or resign office, 
and any vacancy which may occur amongst 
them during that period shall be filled by the 
District Committee from among those persons 
entitled by the provisions of this section to be 
elected. 

(2) A Fishery District Committee shall from 
time to time elect a chairman, who shall hold 
oftice for such period as shall be fixed at the 
time of his election. The chairman shall have 
a casting vote as well as a deliberative vote, 


(3) The Order creating a fishery district shall 
make provision in regard to the time and place 
of meeting of the Fishery District Committee 
and the appointment of its clerk,” 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That this House do disagree with the Lords 
in the said Amendment.”—(Sir G@. Trevelyan.) 

Mr. ANSTRU THER was understood 
to raise a point of Order regarding 
Amendments to be moved. 

SirG.TREVELYAN was understood 
to say that he did not think it was 
seriously necessary for him to put forward 
arguments in that matter. 

Mr. ANSTRUTHER said, the clause 
was substantially the same as that put 
forward in the Committee in another 
place as an alternative to the original 
plan of the Government, and this was the 
first time they had had of considering the 
words. They ought to have an oppor- 
tunity of raising certain points, with 
regard to which there were no Amend- 
rmgents to be moved. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I will not 
deal in detail with the question of rating, 
but will content myself with remarking 
that I am glad that, owing to the action 
of the House of Lords in this matter, we 
have an opportunity of surveying and 
re-discussing the question. Had it not 
been that the Lords received a remon- 
strance from a very large number of 
interested parishes in Scotland, and had 
they not taken the action they did, avery 
grave injustice would certainly have been 
perpetrated by this Bill. In my judgment 
the clause as amended by the Government 
does not fully do away with the injustice, 
but, undoubtedly, they have shown some 
recognition of the follies and evils of their 
Bill as originally introduced ; and I think 
they ought certainly to be grateful to 
another place for having given them a 
chance, which they did not choose to take 
at an early stage, of dealing with what is 
a subject of vital interest to the people of 
Scotland. 


Question put, and agreed to 
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Amendment proposed to the Bill, in- 
stead of Clause A, disagreed to, to insert 
Clause C :— 


(Establishment of Fishery District Committees.) 


“C,—(1) In each fishery district there shall be 
a Fishery District Committee, who shall be a 
committee composed of such number of mem- 
bers (in this Act referred to as ordinary mem- 
bers) of the County Councils of the counties, 
and of the Town Councils of the Royal or 
Parliamentary burghs, and the Police Com- 
missioners of the seaboard police burghs, com- 
prised within the district as may be fixed by 
the Order creating the district, or by any other 
Order of the Secretary for Scotland, with the 
addition of an equal number of persons (in this 
Act referred to as fishery members) representing 
the ‘ fishing interests’ of the district, and dis- 
tributed or apportioned among the said counties 
and burghs and police burghs, or any of them, 
as the Order shall direct. 

(2) So soon as an Order creating a district 
has been made— 

(a) The ordinary members shall be ap- 
pointed in accordance therewith by the 
said County Councils, Town Councils, 
and Police Commissioners respectively, 
from among their own number, and shall 
hold office until their suecessors are 
appointed. 

(b) The Secretary for Scotland shall nomi- 
nate fishery members in accordance 
therewith, and those persons only shall 
be eligible to be so nominated who shall 
be included within the term ‘fishing 
interests’ as defined in this Act. 

(3)—(a) In the year 1895, and annually 
thereafter, there shall be an appointment of 
ordinary members in the month of December. 

(b) In the year 1895, and in every third year 
thereafter, being the year in which a county 
electoral roll falls to be prepared under the pro- 
visions of the Local Government (Scotland) 
Act, 1889, the fishery members shall be elected 
(subject to Regulations to be framed, as to 
nomination, the manner of conducting the 
elections and the mode of defraying the costs 
thereof, in so far as not herein provided, by the 
Secretary for Scotland), by all persons on the 
County Council and Burgh Registers of voters 
for the counties, burghs, and police burghs con- 
cerned, 

(c) The county and burgh assessors respec- 
tively, or other persons charged within a fishery 
district with the duty of the preparation of the 
County Council and Burgh Registers of voters, 
shall, in the year 1895, and in every third year 
thereafter, prefix a distinctive mark (of which 
they shall have given due notice on the lists 
published by them) to the number or name of 
any county or burgh elector whom they shall 
respectively. consider to be entitled, or who 
shall satisfy them that he is entitled, to be in- 
cluded in the expression ‘ fishing interests,’ and 
such county or burgh electors only shall be 
qualified to be elected as fishery members. 

It shall be lawful to object to the insertion or 
omission of the distinctive mark in ‘this section 
mentioned as nearly as may be in the same 
manner and subject to the same provisions as to 
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appeal and otherwise as in the case of any other 
entry in or omission from the Register and lists 
of voters. 

(ad) At an election each voter shall be entitled 
to a number of votes equal to the number of 
members to be elected for the county or burgh 
or police burgh, or for any two or more of them 
for which fishery members fall to be elected, 
and for which he has a vote, but he shall not be 
entitled to give more than one vote to any 
candidate. The returning officers shall be 
appointed by the respective County Councils, 
Town Councils, and Police Commissioners con- 
cerned, 

(e) The elections shall take place together 
with the elections of County Councillors in 
counties and of Town Councillors and Police 
Commissioners in burghs and police burghs 
respectively in the year 1895, and in every third 
year thereafter. 

(f) The fishery members nominated by the 
Secretary for Scotland shall hold office until the 
election of their successors in the year: 1895, as 
provided for in this section, and those subse- 
quently elected shall hold office for three years, 
and any casual vacancies shall be filled by the 
Fishery District Committee from among those 
persons entitled by the provisions of this section 
to be elected; provided that any person 
Ro pete to fill any vacancy shall remain in 
office so long only as the person in whose room 
he was appointed would have remained in 
office. 

(g) Where ordinary members are appointed 
in terms of this section by a Town Council of a 
burgh or Police Commissioners of a police 
burgh, no County Councillor appointed under 
the provisions of ‘ The Local Government (Scot- 
land) Act, 1889,’ to represent any such burghor 
police burgh shall in a County Council vote in 
such appointment ; and where fishery members 
are elected in terms of this section for a police 
burgh the county electors within such police 
burgh shall not be entitled to vote in such 
election. 

(4) A Fishery District Committee shall from 
time to time elect a chairman, who shall hold 
office for such period as shall be fixed at the 
time of his election. The chairman shall have 
a casting vote as well as a deliberative vote. 

(5) The Order creating a fishery district shall 
make provision in regard to the time and place 
of meeting of the Fishery District Committee 
and the appointment of its clerk. 

(6)—(a) The expenses of a Fishery District 
Committee may, on the requisition of the said 
committee, be defrayed by a special assessment 
which shall be distributed or apportioned 
among the counties, burghs, and police burghs 
comprised within the district, or any of them, 
in such way, having regard to their respective 
interests, as the Order creating the district or 
any other Order by the Secretary for Scotland 
shall direct, but so asin no case to exceed ld, 
in the £1 of the annual value of all rateable 
lands and heritages in any such county, burgh, 
or police burgh, as ascertained by the Secretary 
for Scotland in the course of the annual dis- 
tribution of the Local Taxation (Scotland) 
account, and shall be levied and collected 
accordingly by the said County Councils within 
counties (excluding police burghs) as an 
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addition to the general purposes rate, and by 
the said Town Councils acting as such or as 
Police Commissioners, and by the said Police 
Commissioners of police burghs as an addition 
to the burgh general assessment, or where there 
is no burgh general assessment, to any other 
available assessment, and the amounts so 
collected shall, on or before the 15th day of 
January next, ensuing, be paid to the Fishery 
District Committee without any deductions 
whatever. 


(b) The special assessment aforesaid shall in 
the first place be applied in payment of the 
costs of the preparation of the roll and the 
election of the fishery members, and of all other 
costs connected with the bringing of this Act 
into operation, and with the future conduct and 
management of the business of the committee 
and the payment of the clerk. 


It may also be applied in the second place 
for the other purposes of the Act. 


(c) If any County Council or Town Council, 
or Police Commissioners of any county, burgh, 
or police burgh comprised within a fishery dis- 
trict, and liable to contribute to the aforesaid 
special assessment, resolve that the amount of 
the assessment recommended to be imposed by 
the Fishery District Committee is excessive, 
they may severally make a representation to 
the Secretary for Scotland, who shall take into 
consideration any such representation, duly 
signed and transmitted to him on or before the 
Ist day of August in any year, and may cause a 
local inquiry to be held, subject to the pro- 
visions of Section 93, Sub-sections (1) and (3), 
of the Local Government (Scotland) Act, 1889, 
and, having regard to the nature and amount of 
the costs or charges incurred or to be incurred 
by the committee, the benefits expected to 
result therefrom, the prospect of ultimate re- 
coupment, and the other circumstances of the 
case, shall determine what assessment (not ex- 
ceeding the assessment recommended to be 
imposed by the Fishery District Committee) 
ought to be imposed, and his determination shall 
be final for the time being, and the assessment 
so determined shall be levied and collected and 
paid in terms of this section as the assessment 
for the year, but shall not be exceeded in that 
year, or, if so provided in the determination, in 
any of the three following local financial years ; 
provided that no County Councillor appointed 
under the provision of the Local Government 
(Scotland) Act, 1889, to represent any burgh or 
police burgh, shall in a County Council or its 
committees vote upon a proposal to pass a 
resolution in terms of this sub-section.” —(Sir 
G. Trevelyan.) 


Question proposed, “ That the Clause 
be inserted in the Bill.” 


Mr. RENSHAW (Renfrew, W.) said, 
he had to move an Amendment, which 
he hoped would be accepted. It was the 
first on the Paper. 


Amendment proposed, 


In line 5, to leave out the word “seaboard.” 
—(Mr. Renshaw.) 
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Question proposed, “ That the word 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
proposed Clause.” 

Sm G. TREVELYAN said, the 
Government would be glad to accept the 
Amendment. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. RENSHAW said, he had to 
move to amend the New Clause by pro- 
viding that the persons representing the 
fishing interest should be one-third 
instead of one-half of the Fishery Dis- 
trict Committee. In support of this 
Amendment, he would point out that the 
expenditure would divide itself into two 
branches—first, expenditure to be in- 
curred in connection with the elections 
which were to be held in various counties 
and burghs in Scotland. For his part he 
had no objection to the expenses being 
thrown upon the Parliamentary and 
county burghs which were interested in 
this matter. The second item of expen- 
diture was more serious. In connection 
with the development of mussel fisheries 
they were introducing an entirely novel 
principle, and one that was not capable 
of general application. It would be diffi- 
cult to say why upland and inland parts 
of a county with a seaboard, whether 
large or small, should be rated for the 
purposes of this Bill. They might as 
well rate general ratepayers for providing 
seed’ for the agriculturists, or implements 
for those engaged in industrial pursuits. 
It seemed to him that if an enterprise of 
this kind was to be embarked upon, it 
ought to be in such a way that the rate- 
payers should have a_ predominant 
voice in saying that they agreed 
to the development of mussel-beds. 
In another place, the system of 
dividing the counties of Scotland into 
groups was brought forward, and in that 
matter the County of Renfrew was joined 
to Dumfries, Kirkcudbright, Wigton, and 
Ayr. That district had a population of 
667,349, while the fishermen only num- 
bered 870, including those within the 
burghs. The total valuation of these 
counties was £3,670,000, and 1d. in the 
£1 would be £1,500. 


An hon. Member : It is not exeeeding 
1d. in the £1. 


Mr. RENSHAW said, the general 
purposes rate in Renfrew was }d. in the 
£1 as against this proposed ld. Some 
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ple were very sanguine, and said that | curiously left out of account a most im- 
ld. was only a maximum ; but he had| portant element. He takes the fishermen 
found that when a maximum was fixed | on one side, and the ratepayers on the 
it was not very long before it was reached. | other ; but in England every one of the 
What he complained of was that these | fishery members is nominated by the 
870 fishermen were to have as much! Board of Trade, and is a Government 
power in nominating members of the | nominee. Under this Bill the fishery 
District Committee as the whole of the | members are to be elected, not by the 
other ratepayers, which was an absolutely | fishermen, but by the whole body of 
disproportionate state of matters. In| ratepayers. The object is to secure that 
Renfrew there was a popalation of | one-half of the Board should be com- 
66,000 engaged in industrial pursuits, of | posed of people who have full know- 
which only 62 were fishermen. Hon. | ledge of fishery subjects. The hon. 
Members on the other side talked about | Member need not be afraid that the ld. 
“One Man One Vote,” but in this case one | rate will be levied on any county that 
fisherman was to be worthas muchas 1,000 | has a small interest in the fisheries. 
ratepayers. The Secretary for Scotland | There is the large fishery district of 
in September last said that the main | Lancashire, which expends £5,400 a 
expenditure under this Bill would be! year, and of that sum only £30 was levied 
for mussel-beds, which if properly worked | on one occasion from Cheshire. I have 
would pay the whole cost of the Act, | no doubt the Scotch Government will be 
but were they likely to be properly worked | quite considerate to the districts not 
under these constitution committees ? | greatly concerned with fishing, just as 
Again, it was to be remembered that | the Board of Trade has been in the case 
particular interests were concerned. The | of England. 
particular fishermen engaged in the, wr. RENSHAW said, with the in- 
industry of collecting mussels were not 'dulgence of the House, he would ask 
the best men, and were probably abso- | whether, under the provisions of the 
lutely incapable of expressing an opinion English Act, the English authorities 


as to how the mussel-beds should or ye ( 
should not be developed. In considera- hede “Sete A SE 


tion of the risks involved, they ought to ‘ ee 
put the fullest control of the working of | Sir G. TREVELY AN said, they were 
this Bill in the hands of the ratepayers. |0t empowered to deal with mussel- 
beds ; but they had power to buy or 

Amendment proposed to the proposed | puild police ships to protect the shores— 
Clause, a service which was done, to a certain 
In line 8, to leave out the words “an equal | extent, by the Government for Scotland 
pr pong pemenn in cots pod bret ate ey at present, and which, as the needs of 
third of the total ped san of the committee.” | 5COtland increased, would be done to a 


(Mr. Renshaw.) larger extent. 


Question proposed, “That the words| Sir H. MAXWELL (Wigton) said, 
proposed to be left out stand part of the | it was perfectly true, as the right hon. 
proposed Clause.” ppg said, par - representation 

+ . ., | Of the fishermen and the ratepayers was 
: Sir G. TREVELYAN: It is quite equal in the English districts but the 
impossible for us to accept this Amend- | difference which the right hon. Gentle- 
ment. The principle of the Bill is that, | man seemed to have overlooked was that 
in relation to this matter of the fishing | the English District Boards were consti- 
industry, Scotland should be in no worse | tuted not by Statute, but by Order of the 
position than England. I have before | Board of Trade obtained by requisition 
me all the English Orders which have | fromthe district. It was thus in England a 
yet been issued, and I find, for instance, | voluntary liability incurred by the people 
that, in the Order creating the North | of the district ; and the objection which 
Sea Fishery District the fishery members | his hon. Friend took was that the rate- 
were, in relation to ordinary members, as | payers of Scotland were being committed 
20 to 20, in the Cornwall Sea Fisheries | to a liability which none of the assurances 
District as 12 to 12, and in a third dis-|of the right hon. Gentleman seemed 
trict as 31 to 31. My hon. Friend has | adequately to safeguard them against. 
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Surely all that was wanted in the repre- 
sentation of the fishermen by the 
presence of adepts on the Boards was due 
examination and representation of their 
wants and wishes, and not the adminis- 
tration of rates over which they were not 
entitled to have equal control. 


Sm G. TREVELYAN: 
payers will elect them. 


Sir H. MAXWELL: What was to 
be the area of the constituencies of these 
elected fishermen? Were they to be 
elected by the ratepayers of the whole 
county, or by the ratepayers of separate 
districts within the county or burgh ? 


Mr. PARKER SMITH said, he was 
surprised that the Government should 
adhere to the proposal in their Amend- 
ment, because it seemed to him to be 
contrary to the general principles which 
they supported. The Government had 
been in favour of a single rating 
authority governing all rates and com- 


The rate- 


pletely representative of the people of | 


the county. There was a body in Scot- 
land known to fame as the Commis- 
sioners of Supply. That was a body 


composed of the largest ratepayers who 


had certain functions to perform. They 
were subject to continual attack and 
jealousy on the part of supporters of the 
Government, who thought that they 
should have no power or influence at all. 
But yet the Government were propos- 
ing to establish a body of representa- 
tives of a small particular interest, who 
should possess an equal voice in the 
rating with the County Council. The 
position of this body would be similar 
to that of the Commissioners of Supply 
on the Standing Joint Committee. Was 
that arrangement of the Standing Joint 
Committee one they were prepared to 
maintain? They were giving to the 
persons to be chosen to represent the 
fishing interest an equal voice with the 
County Council, and in that they were 
attempting the impossible. No Repre- 
sentative Body could work well which 
did not fulfil the condition that its 
elements should correspond in_ their 
strength with the strength of those they 
represented, If the ratepayers were 
stronger than the fishing interest then 
it was only right that the ratepayers at 
large should have the prevailing voice on 
the Boards. They said, it was true, 
that the fishing representatives were to 


Sir H. Maxwell 
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be elected by the ratepayers all through 
the county, but what were the rate- 
payers through the county to know of 
the matter? How much would the 
electors of Paisley at the east end of the 
County of Renfrew know about the 
candidates which were being put forward 
to represent the fishing industry of the 
county ? These candidates would either 
be fishermen pushing the interests of 
those they represented, or else they would 
be sham fishermen—men who by some 
subterfuge qualified themselves, and at 
the cost of a great deal of trouble to the 
county were selected simply to secure, by 
an indirect method, that which certainly 
ought to prevail—namely, that the voice 
of the ratepayers at large should be 
stronger than that of the fishing interest. 
It appeared to him that the Government 
would create friction and jealousy by 
giving to the fishing interest an equal 
power oz the District Committee. The 
Amendment, on the other hand, would 
secure that there should be a fair 
and sufficient representation of ex- 
perts. Certainly the least liberal 
proposition one had ever heard put 
forward was that these two bodies should 
be equally represented. The fishing 
Represeatatives would no doubt all of 
them attend the first meeting, and having 
with them the chairman, who would have 
a deliberative and a casting vote, they 
would be able to command a majority on 
the committee. It seemed to him mon- 
strous to compel the County Council to 
obey the orders of this body, subject only 
to an appeal to the Secretary for Scot- 
land. Surely one of the first principles 
of modern county government was that 
it should run toa certain extent by itself ; 
that they should not be obliged to appeal 
to authorities in London when difficulties 
arose, and that the localities should have 
control over their own expenditure. If 
the County Council had a majority on 
the Fishery Committees, he was sure 
from what he knew of his own part of 
the country that the men appointed 
would be fair and reasonable-minded 
men, ready to listen to the suggestions of 
the fishermen and to consent to any 
proper expenditure. He was certain of 
this: that the County Council would be 
infinitely more likely to accept willingly 
and quietly the representation of the 
District Committee if they knew that 
their own representatives were in a 
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inajority on it and would not be largely 
over-voted by those special fishermen 
experts. For the sake of the smooth 
working of the scheme he hoped the 
Amendment would be accepted. 


Mr. ANSTRUTHER said, he should 
not have intervened if it had not been for 
the fact that he was unable to support 


the Amendment. By way of exordium 
to the two or three sentences he had to 
say, he would observe that the points 
raised by the hon. Member for the 
Partick Division showed how necessary 
it was that there should be some means 
of a general discussion on the clause on 
matters on which Amendments had not 
been put down. The hon. Member's inter- 
pretation of the clause as it stood, and 


the more or less articulate interruptions | 
to which he was subjected by hon. | 
Members around him, showed that they | 


were not at one as to the interpretation 
to be placed on the words on the Paper. 
As to the Amendment itself, it was a 
mistake to assume, in discussing the 
constitution of the Fishery District Com- 
mittee, that the two elements forming it 
would necessarily be antagonistic. He 
assumed that the County Councils and 
Town Councils would appoint as their 
representatives persons versed in the 
fishing industry whose seats were on the 
coast, and who would naturally be ex- 
pected not only to understand the fishing 
question, but also to take an interest 
in it as representing many fishermen. 


Therefore, he did not think the two in- | 


terests would be antagonistic, and the 
question of the proportion of the two 
bodies on the committee seemed to him a 
matter of small moment. There would 
be sufficient control under the appeal 
under Sub-section 6 enabling the 
County Council or the Town Council to 
make a representation to the Secretary 
for Scotland. He believed that the com- 
mon sense of the people of Scotland 
would support any decision of the Secre- 
tary for Scotland, which might appear to 
be consonant with what was just and 


right, having regard to every interest con- | 
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| tion he did not only include his right hon- 

Friend, but all Secretaries for Scotland 
who might succeed his right hon. Friend. 
Therefore, he (Mr. Anstruther) was 
unable to support the Amendment, feeling 
sure that any injustice which might be 
committed—though he did not fear that 
there would be any—would be sufficiently 
guarded against by the appeal provided 
further down in the section. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. RENSHAW said, that the first 
paragraph of Sub-section 3 was— 





“In the year 1895, and annually thereafter, 
| there shall be an appointment of ordinary 
members in the month of December.” 


He begged to move to leave out the 
|word “annually” in order to insert 
He hoped the 
Government would have no difficulty in 
accepting the Amendment. 


| “every third year.” 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, 


In line 21, to leave out the word “ annually,” 
and insert the words “ every third year.” —( Mr. 
Renshaw.) 

Question proposed, “ That the word 
‘annually’ stand part of the proposed 
Clause.” 

Sir G. TREVELYAN said, he could 
not accept the Amendment, It was true 
the County Councils were elected for 
three years, and that individual members 





of Town Councils were elected for three 
years ; but in the latter case there was an 
election annually, one-third of the Town 
| Councillors going out each year, No 

burden would be imposed on the rate- 
| payers by the proposal of the Govern- 
| ment. If it were an election which would 
| cost money, and take time, and stir up ill- 
| feeling, he should prefer to allow as long 
|an interval as possible between one 
| election and another. As, however, there 
| was only a question of appointment by 
jan organised body involved, he thought 


| the clause might very well remain as it 


| was. 


cerned. ‘There wasa formula which had| Question put, and agreed to. 


become classical in recent discussions Mr. PARKER SMITH said, he had 
on another subject. He was satisfied of | intended to move an Amendment to limit 
the “adequacy and capacity” of the Secre- | fishery representatives to those- who 
tary for Scotland “to fulfil those purposes | inhabited the seaboard County Council 
for which he existed,” and in that defini- | electoral districts and burghs, but the 
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proposal was consequential upon that just 
rejected, therefore he would not move it. 
It would have been reasonable if the 
fishery representatives had been limited 
to one-third of the whole number instead 
of one-half. 
Amendment on the Paper, the object of 


which was to restrict each voter to one 
It appeared to him that they were | 


vote. 
calling on very large districts indeed to 
elect fishery representatives. 
calling on the whole County of Ayr to 
elect fishery representatives by serutin 
de liste. They were calling on the 
County of Ross and 
Sutherland to do the same—counties 
which had seabourds on both sides of 
Scotland, and in which the fishermen on one 
side were not concerned with what went on 
on the other side. There ought to be some 
provision made to ensure that each part 
of a county should have its proper share 
of representation. If the Government 


were willing to divide the counties into | 
dis- | 
if | 


| 
they were not prepared to go to that | 


six-member 
would be met ; 


smaller districts—into 
tricts—his view but 
trouble, each voter should only be able 
to vote for one candidate. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Clause, 

In line 48, to leave out from the words “ en- 
titled to,” to the end of paragraph (e), in order 
to insert the words “one vote."—( Mr. Parker 
Smith.) 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
proposed Clause.” 


Str G. TREVELYAN said, this 
question had been discussed in the House 
of Commons pretty often, and at far 
greater length than he thought the hon. 
Gentleman would be willing to discuss it 
on the present occasion. He could only 
say that he had had no representation 
whatsoever from the fishery districts with 
regard to the matter. This was not 
a question of divided interest between 
one part of Scotland and another, and the 
fishery districts must know by this time 
whether the mode of election proposed 
was acceptable. He must say that it 
would require a very strong representa- 
tion from the fishery districts to induce 
him to include in the Bill a provision 
which had not yet found favour with 
Parliament. 


Mr. Parker Smith 
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He would move the next | 


They were | 


the County of | 


| tions established 
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| Mr. RENSHAW said, he wished to 
| put a question as to the effect this pro- 
vision with regard to elections would 
have in counties where a larger number 
of fishery members were nominated than 
could be elected, and where, therefore, 
there would have to be an election. They 
had had two elections under the Local 
Government Act of 1889 in Scotland. 
In his county they had 58 electoral divi- 
sions at the first election. There were 21 
contests, and the cost was £260. Then 
they had the action of the City of Glas- 
gow, resulting in the annexation of a 
considerable portiou of the county to that 
city. At the last election they had 41 
electoral divisions and 9 contests, and the 
cost was £153. He was informed that 
the total cost of an election in his county, 
if contested in every electoral district, 
would be £500. How was that expen- 
diture to be avoided when there was a 
contest only for the Fishery Committee, 
and not for the County Council ? 


Sir G. TREVELYAN 


for the purpose of simplicity of elections 


said, it was 


and of synchronizing them with the elec- 


Scotland that the 
| Secretary for Scotland proposed to take 
power to appoint the first set of fishery 
| members. That intention was very weil 
understood by the House, which was 
desirous of saving the Scotch counties 
from: the great inconvenience of two 
elections. The elections under this Bill 
| would henceforward be held at the same 
time as the County Council elections, 
and he supposed that in burghs they 
could be so arranged that they would be 
held at the same time as burgh elec- 
tions. In those cases where there was no 
contest for the County Council, but a 
contest for the fishery district, the bills 
would have to be paid by the county. 
They always had to pay for representa- 
tive government. In such a case there 
would be the inconvenience and expense 
of a poll, but, generally speaking, 
economy would result from the arrange- 
ment proposed by the Government. 

Mr. ANSTRUTHER said, that the 
point before the House was one of 
those he referred to when he had spoken 
of the advantages of a general discus- 


sion. He had intended to ask the right 
| hon. Gentleman what provision he had 


in 
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in his mind for dealing with cases where 
there was a Fishery Committee election 
but no County Council election. There 
was also a point with relation to the Re- 
turning Officer, and the provision for the 
election taking place together with the 
County Council election. He would ask 
the right hon. Gentleman if he had in 
his mind any forecast of the regulations 
that would be made for the conduct of 
these elections ? Were the two sets of 
elections to be made under the same Re- 
turning Officer and in the same booths, 
though necessarily upon different tickets ? 
Did he contemplate that expense would 
be saved both to the County Council and 
the Fishery District Committee ? 


Sir G. TREVELYAN said, the Go- 
vernment contemplated that there would 
be one expense, and that was the 
reason they had brought forward this 
new proposal which was not originally 
in the Bill. He was sure his hon. 
Friend was in favour of the representa- 
tive system. 


*Sir C. PEARSON (Edinburgh and 
St. Andrews Universities) said, this was 
a point which it was worth while having 
thoroughly cleared up. Did they under- 


stand the right hon. Gentleman to mean 
by this clause that, supposing the case of 
a County Council election, where there 
was no contest at all in any part of the 
county for the seats on the Council and 
where two members having to be 
elected at the same moment for represen- 
tation on the Fishery District Com- 
mittee three nominations were tabled, 
there would require to be a contested 
election in every polling district in the 
county ? 


Sir G. TREVELYAN said, that 
the right hon. Gentleman was in the 
last Parliament when his Government 
was in power, and he ought to have 
raised this question when the House of 
Commons unanimously passed a Resolu- 
tion that a large representative element 
should be introduced into the Scottish 
Fishery Board. How was it possible to 
have this large representative element 
unless eleetions took place ? They could 
not have it without elections. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that the 
Government were trying to evade a 
diseussion on a point that was of 
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vital importance, and were trying to 
shelter themselves behind the example of 
the late Government. They were draw- 
ing on the Resolution passed by the 
House, which the late Government en- 
deavoured to carry out in every way ; 
and they endeavoured to carry it out by 
a Bill which was not open to the objections 
to which this proposal was open. Do 
let the Representatives of Scotland who 
were interested in the Scottish ratepayer 
think what they were doing. They were 
absolutely forcing upon every county in 
Scotland not only the possibility, but 
almost the certainty, of elections having 
to take place all over their area. Under 
the existing state of things the election 
only took place where there were too 
many candidates; but here they were 
actually providing the machinery by 
which the most peaceably - disposed 
constituency might have, against its 
will, forced upon it all the trouble and, 
what was worse, the cost of a contested 
election, It would involve the rate- 
payers in a large expenditure, which 
would not go to the benefit of the fisher- 
men—an expenditure which would be 
thrown into the sea, but which would 
not come back from the sea in the shape 
of remunerative fishing. 


Mr. J. B. BALFOUR said, it was not 
easy to understand why the right hon. 
Gentleman was afraid that there would 
be an increase in the number of elections 
under this proposal. There were two 
alternatives. The election was to be at 
the same time as the County Council or 
burgh elections. If there was a contest 
in these, there was no increase of cost 
except for extra ballot papers or the like. 
Contests in county and burgh elections 
were avoided by people being reasonable, 
and not nominating more candidates than 
were required to fill the vacancies ; and 
was it to be supposed that the same public 
opinion which prevented a plethora of 
candidates for the more important bodies 
such as the County or Town Councils 
would not also have the effect of pre- 
venting a plethora of candidates in the 
ease of the election of persons to repre- 
sent the fishing interests? ‘The public 
opinion that prevented a needless contest 
in the one case would prevent it in the 
other, and therefore he thought these 
were visionary fears. 


3G 2 
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Srr J. FERGUSSON said, he 
thought the Lord Advocate had simply 


confused the position by what he had | 


said. The fact was, that an election for 


the Fisheries Board might be forced upon | 


a part of a county lying 30 miles from 
the seaboard, and the electors of which 
knew nothing about the candidates. 


Mr. HUNTER: I rise to Order. I 


wish to know whether the right hon. | 


Gentleman is in Order in referring to 
matters that are outside the Amendment, 
which raises the simple point whether 
each voter shall be entitled to give more 
than one vote ? 


Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: I think | 


the discussion has rather drifted away | presume, aliot a fishery member to a 


from the Amendment before the House. 


Mr. R. T. REID said, he was sure 
everybody would be glad to rely on the 


good sense of the inhabitants not to force | 


needless contests. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Mr. RENSHAW moved to insert the 
following words at the end of line 58 :— 


“ Provided always, that in any county, burgh, 
or police burgh where the distinctive mark has 
not been affixed to the names of more than 2 per 
cent. of the electors,the county clerk or town clerk 


shall certify this to the Secretary for Scotland, | 


who shall then nominate the fishery members 


in respect of such county, burgh, or police | 


burgh for the ensuing three years.” 


The question raised by this was, he said, 
somewhat similar to the one debated on | 
the last Amendment—namely, the ex- 
penses to which burghs and counties in 


Scotland would be put in carrying 
through an election in connection with 
fishery representatives. 
the Amendment was to save the expense 
and trouble of an election for the Fishery 
Board in places where there were prac- 
tically no fishery electors. In many of 
the seaboard counties the proportion of 
fishermen electors was very small. In the 
County of Renfrew, he was informed by 
the clerk of the county, that in the 
county roll there was not a single fisher- 
man. Of course, there were fishermen 
in the burghs of the county; but he 
thought that where the fishermen were 
less than 2 per cent. of the electors, it 
should be left to the Secretary for Scot- 
land to nominate the fishery members, 
and he thought that probably in such a 
case a much better choice would be made. 


The object of | 
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| Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Clause, 

In line 58, after the word “ Thereafter,” to 
insert the words,—“ Provided always, that in 
any county, burgh, or police burgh, where the 
distinctive mark has not been affixed to the 
names of more than 2 per cent. of the electors, 
the county clerk or town clerk shall certify this. 
to the Secretary for Scotland, who shall then 
nominate the fishery members in respect of such 


| county, burgh, or police burgh, for the ensuing 


three years.”"—(Mr. Renshaw.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sir G. TREVELYAN : I think the 
difficulty anticipated by the hon. Mem- 
ber would be practically met in this way. 
The Secretary for Scotland will never, I 


burgh where there are really scarcely any 
qualified persons, and, consequently, that 
burgh will not be put to the cost and the 
trouble of an election. That burgh will 
be represented on the Board by the 
delegate from the Corporation. 


Mr. RENSHAW: What I pointed 


out was that there is no fisherman on the 


| roll inthe County of Renfrew, although 


there may be fishermen in the burghs of 
Renfrewshire. 


Sir G. TREVELYAN : If there are 
no fishermen on the roll of the County of 
Renfrew, obviously there can be no elec- 
tion for a fishery member for the county. 


Mr: A. J. BALFOUR : I think the 
right hon. Gentleman is mistaken on that 
point. But however that may be, the 
Amendment of my hon. Friend has dis- 
_ tinct reference to a very serious grievance. 
It does not profess to remedy that 
grievance, but it does refer to those 
counties in which the proportion of the 
fishing population is very small, compared 
with the total population ; and therefore 
I think that nomination might fairly meet 
the difficulty. The House finds itself in 
a difficulty, and it behoves us, with the 
| assistance of the Government, to provide 
some remedy for the state of things which 
has been pointed out. It will be in the 
power, as the clause stands, for a single 
fishing village in a county, perhaps 
situated 50 miles from the other ex- 
tremity of the county, to compel a con- 
tested election in every division of that 
county. That is a condition of things 
which we cannot contemplate with any 
degree of equanimity, and the Govern- 
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ment, if they cannot accept the Amend- 
ment of my hon. Friend, ought to try to 
find some remedy for this condition of 
things. 

Mr. R. T. REID said, he hoped that, 
in view of the great inconvenience that 
the right, hon. Gentleman opposite had 
pointed out as likely to result from the 
Bill as it stood, the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary for Scotland would con- 
sider whether some Amendment could 
not be introduced into the measure which 
would get rid of the difficulty. As it 
was now nearing 4 o'clock, would it 
not be better to suspend the Debate with 
a view to dealing with the matter on a 
future occasion 7? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: Nobody can 
have listened to the discussion without 
feeling that there is a difficulty which 
requires to be met. I will not say that 
that difficulty has been detected to-day, 
but it certainly has been brought into 
prominence, and the Government will 
endeavour to deal with it as it should be 
dealt with. The only way of meeting it 
which occurs to me at the present 


moment is to divide the county into dis- 
tricts and to apportionate the fishery 
members among those districts, so that a 
single contest—which I believe would 
very seldom take place—will not involve 


the whole county. I think that if the 
discussion is now adjourned the Govern- 
ment will be able when the House next 
meets to propose words which would 
meet the difficulty. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: By leave of 
the House, I should like to ask what is 
the actual proposal of the Government ? 
Do they mean to go on with this Bill 


now, or to postpone it and bring it on | 


again after February 13 ? 


Mr. MARJORIBANKS: The pro- 
posal of the Government is that the 
House should meet on Monday, February 
12, to receive from the Lords the Amend- 
ments to the Local Government Bill. 


day we shall have to order that they 
shall be printed and be ready for con- 
sideration on the next day. I think, 
therefore, that it would be convenient 
that the present Debate should be con- 
eluded on Monday, February 12. 


If | 


we receive those Amendments on that | 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I quite ap- 
preciate what the right hon. Gentleman 
says about the Amendments to the Local 
Government Bill, but after those Amend- 
ments are printed we ought to have a 
day in which to consider them. Monday 
is a very inconvenient day after a recess 
for the Scotch Members to come up. 
I would suggest that if we could receive 
the Lords Amendments to the Local 
Government Bill on Monday, February 
12, we could discuss the Bill on the 
Tuesday, and proceed to the considera- 
tion of the Lords Amendments to the 
Local Government Bill on Wednesday, 
February 14. That would, I think, be a 
convenient course. 


Mr. MARJORIBANKS: I cannot 
| give a definite answer to that suggestion 
at the present moment. The matter shall, 
however, be brought before the Prime 
Minister and my other Colleagues ; but 
| I doubt whether it will be possible to put 
| off the discussion of the Lords Amend- 
| ments to the Local Government Bill till 
the Wednesday. 


Mr. ANSTRUTHER said, he wished 
to reinforce the remarks of the Leader of 
the Opposition as to the great incon- 
venience of compelling the Scotch Mem- 
bers to be in their places on the Mon- 
day. He himself belonged to a strongly 
Sabbatarian part of the country. [An 
|} hon. MemBer: Nonsense!] He could 
|assure the hon. Member it was not non- 
sense. There were no trains on Sunday, 
/and he would have to leave home on the 

Saturday if he were compelled to be in 
| his place on the Monday. 
| Sm H.MAXWELL said, the Scottish 
| Members had done the best they could to 
assist the Secretary for Scotland, and he 
himself, in order that the Bill might 
be regarded as a non-contentious measure, 
had taken off the Paper two and a-half 
pages of Amendments. He hoped the 
Government would consider that fact in 
| arranging for the resumption of the De- 
| bate. 
Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: Does 
| the hon. Member withdraw his Amend- 
| ment ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I think my 
hon. Friend has a right to know what 
the proposal of the Government is before 

| he withdraws his Amendment. 
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Strr G. TREVELYAN: I do not 
think the Government can accept the 
Amendment before the House in its 
present shape, and under those circum- 
stances, unless the hon. Member thin s 
he could carry it by main force, I think 
that, from the hon. Member’s point of 
view, he might as well withdraw it. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: It is rather 
hard to compel my hon. Friend to with- 
draw his Amendment without first seeing 
the proposal of the Government. 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: As we are 
all agreed that there is a difficulty to be 
met, we shall, I think, under all the cir- 
cumstances, gain more time by stopping 
the Debate now. I move that the De- 
bate be now adjourned. 

Motion made, and Question, “ That 
the Debate be now adjourned,”—( Sir G. | 
Trevelyan, )—put, and agreed to. 

Debate adjourned till Monday, 
12th February. 


Featherstone 


MOTION. 


FEATHERSTONE COMMISSION REPORT. 
RESOLUTION. 

Mr. J. AUSTIN (York, W.R.,| 
Osgoldcross) rose to call attention to the 
Featherstone Commission Report, and to | 
move— 

**«That, in the opinion of this House, it is | 
desirable that just and reasonable compensation 
should be awarded to the families of James | 
Gibbs and James Arthur Duggan, who were 
killed at Featherstone on the 7th day of | 
September by the firing of the Military Forces, | 
also to six other men who were maimed and | 
injured.” 

The hon. Gentleman said, he wished to 
direct the attention of the House to the 
recent lamentable occurrences amongst | 
industrial workmen in the Division he 
had the honour to represent. 
the sacrifice of the lives of workmen in 


collision with the Military Forces of this | 


country were few and far between, and 
it was now 70 years since the life of a 


British workman had been so sacrificed, | 
and on that occasion it arose in days of | 


great political commotion. The dispute in 


which these unfortunate men lost their | 


lives arose out of trade differences. The 
colliery district of Featherstone was one 
of those mining districts which had 
rapidly developed in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, and contained a mining popu- 
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| 


the manager states 


| and were asking to see him. 
| entrance to the colliery in Green Lane, a con- 


| crowd were carrying sticks. 


Happily 
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lation of no less than 6,500. In con- 
nection with this district of Featherstone 
there were other large collieries that 
employed some thousands of people, and 
where these trade disputes had not 
occurred the various relations between 
master and workman had gone on 
smoothly and well. He would not take 
up much of the time of the House, and 
would at once proceed to the Report of 
the Commissioners. He would give two 
extracts from the Report. The colliery 
manager himself stated that the authors 
|of these riots were not one of their 
Featherstone men, but would appear to 
be a band of marauders, who passed from 
one colliery to another for the express 





| purpose of mischief, and were entire 
| strangers to the colliery manager himself. 


Until these men appeared upon the scene, 
that the relations 
between himself and his men, although 
strained, were nevertheless of a peace- 
able nature. The Report itself said 
this :— 


“At about 6 o'clock Mr. Holiday was in- 
formed that a crowd had come into the premises 
He found, at the 


siderable number of men and lads strangers to 
the Ackton Colliery works, and recognised 
among them some of the men who had visited 
the colliery twice before on that day. The 
A deputation of 
four or five came forward and asked for a 
pledge that he would fill no more smudge. He 
told them of the promise he had given, and on 
the request of the deputation repeated it to the 
crowd. Just after he had done so he 
heard a noise of another and a_ separate 
crowd in his rear of a much more menacing 
character. There were, he estimated, 500 or 
600. They carried sticks, mostly heavy 
bludgeons, and were entire strangers to Mr. 
Holiday.” 


In another part of the Report the Com- 

missioners said— 
| “Inthe absence of compulsory powers it would 
| have been idle of us to attempt to pursue an 
| inquiry into the organisation of the rioters who 
attacked Ackton Hall Colliery at night. Direct 
| evidence on the subject of such orgamssation is 
| wanting, but the admitted facts lead unmis- 
takably to the inference that the attack upon 
Ackton Hall Colliery was preconcerted and 
| carried out by mobs from a distance who arrived 
upon the spot with the intention of doing mis- 
chief. The Ackton Hall miners themselves 
appear to have taken no part in the transaction 
beyond that of looking on.” 


|He maintained that these quotations 
| conclusively proved that his constituents 
‘at Featherstone—steady-going, hard- 
' 


| 
| 
| 
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industrious men—-took no 
art whatever in these riotous pro- 
ceedings. They were simply look- 
ing on at an exciting scene, when 
two of them were shot down 
and six maimed for life. Under these 
circumstances he contended it was due 
to the families of these men on common 
principles of justice that compensation 
should be given. These men had lost their 
lives in doing what Members of this House 
might do under similar cireumstances— 
namely, merely looking on at an exciting 
scene, and their relatives were surely 
entitled to some reparation. As to the 
action of the military that bronght about 
this lamentable occurrence, it was not 
within his province now to discuss how 
far it was desirable to employ military 
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working, 


forces in quelling disturbances of this | 


kind. He might remark that it is 
un- English — foreign to our national 
instincts and _ traditions. He had 
had this district of Featherstone 
under his supervision as a Magis- 
trate, and had had to do in the civil 
affairs of the West Riding, and he said 
boldly that he did not think the employ- 
ment of military was at all necessary, 
and that the civil forees were amply 
sufficient to quell all disturbances that 
might arise in the district. 
had been the result of this military 
action ? Most unsatisfactory in every 
respect. ‘T'wo innocent men had been 


shot dead, and six innocent men wounded 
and maimed, but not one single person of | 


those who were the authors of the riot, 


and who were carrying on their depreda- | 


tions at the time, had been punished— 
not a hair of their heads had been hurt. 
There had been bungling somewhere in 
the employment of these military forces. 


The men who committed these depreda- | 
| about 


tions and destroyed the property went 
entirely scot-free. He did not blame the 
action of the soldiers. 
executive act on their part. He did nct 
blame the commanding officer who gave 
the instructions for the firing to be ecar- 
ried out; but it was a question how far 
the Magistrate exercised his judgment 
in ordering the firing under the cireum- 
stances. It must be patent to the 
Magistrate himself that firing into a 
mob in a reckless fashion on a dark 
night could not have the desired effect. 
Firing under such circumstances, and 
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| producing such lamentable results showed, 
in his opinion, great want of judgment on 
| the part of the Magistrate. He appealed 
_to the Government and to the House to 
| take into their serious consideration the 
| wrong and the injustice which had been 
done to these men. He repeated, that 
the working men of Featherstone 
had taken no part in these riotous pro- 
ceedings. There is evidence in this 
Report that these two unfortunate men 
shot down were respectable men. 
Clergymen had been called to say that 
the disposition, and character, and habits 
of these men made it impossible that 
they had taken any part in these 
disorderly proceedings. In the West 
Riding of the County of York they 
had some 80,000 miners, and they felt 
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very keenly the wrong done to their 
fellow-workmen. In Great Britain they 
had 550,000 miners, and all those 
miners had made, and were making, the 
cause of their fellow-workmen at Feather- 
stone their own. They felt that by a 





What | 


It was a mere | 


public administrative act, carried out by 
Local Authorities, wrong and injustice 
had been done to their fellow-men, and 


| they looked to that House to give them 


reasonable compensation. They were 
engaged in an occupation that was vital 
to the welfare of the country, and vast 
interests depended upon their exertions. 
In their daily toil they carried their 
lives in their hands ; they felt a rankling 
sense that wrong had been done to their 
fellow-men, and they appealed to that 
House for justice and reparation. 

Mr. NUSSEY (Pontefract), in 
seconding the Motion, said, that in his 
judgment the Report first issued by the 
gentlemen who were appointed by 
the Home Secretary to _ investigate 
this regrettable incident was one 
the impartiality and fairness 
|of which there could be no ques- 
tion. The inhabitants of the West 
Riding owed a debt of gratitude not 
only to the Home Secretary for so 
readily granting an inquiry, but also to 
those gentlemen who had so thoroughly 
and satisfactorily performed the task 
which they undertook. Upon reading 
the Report, and still more upon reading 
the evidence, he had been led to the con- 
clusion that on the day immediately pre- 
ceding the riot signs were not wanting 
throughout the West Riding and in the 
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immediate vicinity of Featherstone to 
warn the Local Authorities that they 
were not justified in withdrawing 239 
police from their appointed districts for 
the purpose of sending them to Doncaster 
to preserve order at the races. He 
regretted exceedingly it was deemed be- 
yond the scope of this Inquiry to con- 
sider the general question whether it 
was a desirable practice to draft police 
from another district to protect race 
meetings and similar gatherings, or whe- 
ther it was more prudent to obtain the 
necessary police protection from other 
and more distant places. It was manifest 
in this particular instance that it was 
the absence of the police at Doncaster 
which rendered it necessary to summon 
the military. He would not recur to the 
events which took place after the arrival 
of the military, but he would like to com- 
ment upon what he considered to be a 
grave mistake on the part of the Local 
Authorities. When they sent for the 
troops they provided no Magistrate to 
accompany them. There was great diffi- 
culty experienced in getting a Magis- 
trate, and so much valuable time was 
lost the importance of which it was now 
impossible to estimate. He believed of 
late there had been a regrettable tendency 
in cases of civil disturbance to send for 
troops, rather than for police, on account 
of the incidence of cost. He most fully 
agreed with the recommendations in the 
Report in this particular—namely, that 
there ought to be in each Petty Sessional 
district some Magisterial rota, so that 
one or more experienced Justices should 
always hold themselves ready to act in 
their Magisterial capacity, and to accom- 
pany, if necessary, any troops called upon 
in aid of the civil power. At Hull 
during the time of the strike the Magis- 
trates always held themselves ready to 
accompany the troops, and since the 
lesson learnt at Featherstone he believed 
the West Riding Authorities had adopted 
a somewhat similar practice. In this 
particular instance it did at least seem 
most unfortunate that no Magistrate 
could have met the troops at Feather- 
stone Station. He would submit the 
advisability of consolidating the law in 
regard to civil disturbances. At present 
the law was surrounded by some 
obseurity. There was a popular belief 
that an hour had to elapse after the read- 


Mr. Nussey 
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ing of the Riot Act before the troops 
were justified in firing. He was per- 
fectly aware that that consolidation would 
not remove ignorance or popular mis- 
apprehension, but, at any rate, it would 
have a great tendency to operate in that 
direction. He would further like to draw 
the attention of the House to the fact 
that the rifles used on this occasion were 
sighted for 2,900 yards, the bullets 
carrying ever three miles. Ten shots 
only were fired, and 14 people appeared 
to have been hit. One man, Oakley, was 
a quarter of a mile away from the scene 
of the disturbance, but he was hit, and 
the same bullet struck another man in 
the neck. Could not some less deadly 
weapon or ammunition be used? Could 
not cartridges be made to fit the existing 
Service rifles with a charge which would 
only carry some 200 or 300 yards. He 
was informed that such cartridges 
were made. In conclusion, he might say 
that two men’s lives were sacrificed. One, 
James Gibbs, was described as a respect- 
able young man residing in the neigh- 
bourhood, and he was said to have played 
the part of an innocent spectator, while 
the other man, Duggan, was taking no 
part whatever in the riot. Under these 
circumstances, he would urge upon the 
Government whether it was not possible 
to award some compensation to their 
surviving relatives. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That, in the opinion of this House, it is 
desirable that just and reasonable compensation 
should be awarded to the families of James 
Gibbs and James Arthur Duggan, who were 
killed at Featherstone on the 7th day of Septem- 
ber by the firing of the Military Forces, also to 
six other men who were maimed and injured.” 
—(Mr. J. Austin.) 


Mr. B. COLERIDGE (Sheffield, 
Attercliffe) desired, in the first place, to 
thank the Government for granting this 
Inquiry. He thought it would be a good 
thing and preserve respect for the law if 
on all similar occasions where the military 
came into conflict with civilians with 
injury to life or limb such Inquiries 
resulted. He thought it would have 
done much some years ago to assuage 
the bitter feeling that was felt when a 
somewhat similar conflict took place in 
Trafalgar Square. This Report was a 
careful, wise, and impartial one, and any- 
one who knew anything of the Commis- 
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sioners would have been able to predict | 
that character of it. The Commissioners 
passed no general censure of any kind 
upon the Authorities, and he did not | 
desire in any way to differ from them | 
in that respect. No one who had read | 
the evidence could doubt that the_ 
Authorities were placed in a very difficult | 
position, and that stringent measures had | 
to be used. He did not in any way | 
desire to differ from the Commissioners, | 
who said that the action of the Authori- | 
ties was justified by the necessities of | 
the case. But if that view was not 
taken in the neighbourhood or by the 
general public, he was afraid it was 
greatly due to the general distrust that 
was felt on the part of the public towards | 
the Magistrates. It so happened, unfor- 
tunately, that the Magistrates were | 
chosen chiefly from one political Party, 
and where the Magistrates were called 
upon in a matter which involved political 
strife, and especially where, unfortunately, 
the Magistrates, rightly or wrongly, took 
a political or personal interest in an 
industrial conflict, and were called upon 
to perform an ouerous and yet wholly | 
impartial part, it could not be won- 
dered that distrust followed on their 
action, and especially in such a caseas this. 
He did not desire to dwell upon that, but | 
he was heard to say that the urgency of 
the case arose from the insufficiency of | 
the police. Now they knew the cause of | 
that insufficiency, and it was the drain- | 
ing away of the police to the Doncaster | 
Races. He could almost wish that the | 
position had been reversed, for the mili- | 
tary could not have done any harm at 
the races, while the police would have | 
been of infinite service at the Ackton 
Colliery. He desired to draw the atten- 
tion of the House to the extraordinary | 
difficult position of the military as dis- | 
closed by the Report. The military were | 
bound to obey the orders of the Civil 
Authority, and yet they were civilly and 
criminally liable for acting in obedience 
to those orders if those orders should 
turn out to be of an unlawful nature. 
Just consider the position of a private 
soldier. If he disobeyed his command- 
ing officer he would be dealt with by 
Military Law. If he obeyed his command- 
ing officer, and it should subsequently 
turn out that the order which he obeyed 
was not justified by the necessity of the 
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| orders they had obeyed. 


‘upon to make. 


| letter his 
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case, he himself was liable to be dealt 
with by Civil and Criminal Law, and the 
test of the legality of the order was the 
immediate circumstances of the case. The 
officer and the private soldier were called 
upon to exercise in each case an inde- 
pendent judgment as to their action. 
Now, the general observation which ke 
wished to pass upon this was that where 
responsibility was widely shared the 
responsibility was only too apt to be 
lightly felt, and where an Inquiry took 
place like this every officer and every 
private soldier was placed upon his de- 
fence equally with the Magistrates whose 
He thought, 
under these circumstances, an officer or 
private soldier was only too apt to take 
a prejudiced and exaggerated view of 
the circumstances under which he acted 
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'in obedience to the order, and he did 
‘that in order to assist the Magistrate, 


who was primarily responsible in the de- 
fence of his conduct which he was called 
This should not be. It 
seemed to him the Magistrate was the 
man who should be held responsible. 
The Magistrate who gave the order 
should be responsible for its execution, 
and ought not to be able to summon to 


his aid his own agents, who themselves, 
although they had only obeyed to the 


orders, were civilly and 
possibly criminally responsible for 
that obedience if the order should turn 
out to be unlawful. Then he desired to 
draw attention to the terrible effect of 
the firing of rifles carrying a distance of 
three miles. He presumed that the 
object of firing was to arrest the unlawful 
action of those who immediately con- 
fronted the military. Humanity would 
always dictate to the soldiers to fire 
high. Firing high, however, with deadly 
weapons led inevitably to danger and to 
the killing of innocent persons at a dis- 
tance. Such weapons ought never to be 
used in this country except in the case of 
actual civil war. Therefore, the Com- 
missioners had very properly urged an 
investigation as to whether weapons that 
had far-reaching effects should be used. 
The House, he thought, would agree 
with the Commissioners in desiring that 
such an investigation should take place. 
The conclusions at which he arrived 
were, firstly, that these persons who had 
been killed were innocent men, and that 
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the House should deal generously with ; demand for an Inquiry. Nor did he 
their relatives; and, secondly, the House | desire to offer any word of criticism 
should deal generously with any other | upon the Report which had been made 
persons who had been maimed or injured, | | by the Commissioners. An impartial 
and who had shown themselves to have | and competent tribunal had been selected 
been innocent spectators only. Then composed of gentlemen who had devoted 
there ought to be some further investiga- themselves to the work at a great 
tion into the question of the military. | sacrifice to their time. He, personally, 
The military should have been freed | was not an apologist for disorder. He 
from responsibility where they acted in| admitted frankly that rioting and 
precise obedience to orders giveu them. | lawlessness must be suppressed and over- 
The House ought to agree further with | come at whatever cost. At the same 
the Commissioners, and say that the use time, he would observe that it was only 
of such deadly weapons was not justifi- | the few and not the many who took part 
able except in the case of actual civil | in the disorder. There was a very large 
war. The security of the lives of inno- crowd there, but no one could doubt that 
cent citizens should be the first and para- the larger number of the crowd were 
mount care of the State. attracted to witness the conflagrations 

Mr. BYLES (York, W.R., Shipley) going on. The men engaged in the 
expressed his desire to say a few words, terrible coal dispute had behaved, on the 
because his constituency was situated in whole, with remarkable restraint. All 
the neighbourhood of the scene of events their leaders and all the responsible 
the House was now considering. The! Trade Unionists had blamed as severely 
House had been called upon to consider as any other citizens the violent action 
a most grave matter in administration— of the rioting few. But even for those 
namely, the shooting down of innocent few he would venture to plead in the 
men by the armed forces of the House fora little leniency of judgment. 
country. He thanked the Government What were the facts? The colliery 
for having afforded an opportunity of |owner was Lord Masham, a millionaire. 
discussion, although it could be only a | To be a millionaire was not an offence in 
short discussion. He believed that itself. Yet in this country to be a 
the public opinion of the West millionaire and then want to cut down 
Riding would not have been satisfied the workpeople’s wages was likely to 
if this Inquiry had not taken place, and | embitter the relationship. Two or three 
the Report and evidence published, | years agoat Manningham Lord Masham 
and then the matter not to have come | fought his workpeople for 19 weeks, and 
under the cognizance of Parliament ‘subdued them by the weapon of starva- 
and been discussed on the floor of the tion. 


House. Now, he joined with previous Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: I must 
speakers in saying that he had no word ; hat th 
of blame for the Government. The | P!@* out to the hon. Member taet the 
: . ‘conduct of Lord Masham is not the 
Home Secretary, he noticed, had not | °°" h 

escaped blame couched in very violent | **"° “°° 
language. He had made it his business; Mr. BYLES said, he was endeavour- 
publicly to protest against such language | ing to extenuate the action of men who 
used by wild writers in obscure journals. were exasperated, and to show that 
He did not believe that the Home Office| Lord Masham by the same weapon 
was aware there had been rioting at of starvation was endeavouring to 
‘Featherstone until it was over. It took overcome the strike of his colliers. 
no part in sending the military there. Under these circumstances, it was not 
What it had done, and he thanked the | wonderful that the men were exasperated. 
Home Office for it, was to promptly They saw large heaps of what was 
grant the Inquiry which was demanded. known as smudge, for which ordinarily 
It was a healthy thing that public! there was no sale, disappearing from 
opinion should have asked for it, and he under their eyes out of the pit yards 
hoped the day might be far distant when | during the strike; this was sold for 
such an event could occur amongst | household purposes, so that the employers 
peaceful industrial workers without a were enriching themselves and getting 
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high prices out of the labour of the men 
for what they said was of no value. 
Although, therefore, he asked for ex- 
tenuation and leniency of judgment 
towards these men he did not justify their 
conduct. It might not have been sur- 
prising, but it was very reprehensible. 
He came now to the Report of the Com-_ 
missioners. He had carefully read the | 
Report, and tried to extract what he 

believed to be its conclusions. They | 
were no doubt embodied in a great number | 
of words, and wrapped up, as he might | 
say, in official language. Nevertheless, 

he thought he was right in drawing the | 
following deductions from the Report : | 
The Commissioners found, in fact, that 

the two men who were killed ought at this | 
moment to be alive. They said that the | 
police authorities in the West Riding | 
were to blame for having sent a quarter | 
of their force to protect the gamblers on | 
Doncaster Racecourse. They found also 


that the Magistrates were in fault, because 
they were not to be found when required 
to guide the action of the military. 
They found that the calling out of the | 
troops was, or ought to have been, un- 

necessary ; and further, that when they | 


were called out they were not in 
sufficient numbers to perform the work 
they had to do. Lastly, that the soldiers, 
unless they were obliged to fire in self- | 
defence, should not have used the deadly 
weapons referred to. He could support 
these conclusions by quotations from the 
Report. He would not do so, but he 
would just like to say that he entirely | 
agreed with them. He attended the 
Inquiry at Wakefield on the two days it 
was held. He visited the spot where the 
shooting took place and examined a 
portion of it under the guidance of the 
manager, and he also had the opportunity 
of a conversation with the Colonel of the 
regiment at the barracks which supplied 
the military. If the conclusions of the 
Commissioners were right, surely the 
House would agree that great respon- 
sibility rested upon those who were by 
implication censured. As practical men, 
they could only in that House ask what 
could be done in the future, and what | 
ought the Government to do. He held | 
that the relatives of the men killed and 
the injured were entitled to compen- 
sation. They could not bring the dead 
to life, but they could profit by the sad | 
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experience of this event. The question 
they bad to consider was, how could a 
recurrence of it be prevented when further 
riots broke out, which he was afraid was 
inevitable in the course of our industrial 
He trusted and believed 
that the Government would not neglect 
the recommendations which had been 
made by this Commission, but on this 
matter he should like an assurance from 
the Home Secretary that the Government 
would admonish the Magistrates of the 
West Riding, and perhaps even counsel 
Magistrates everywhere to have such a 
rota of attendance as was recommended 
in the Report, so that Magistrates 
might regard it as part of their duty 
that a sufficient number should be 
always at hand when such disturb- 
ances occurred. He hoped also that 
the War Office would reconsider the 
Regulations as to calling out the mili- 
tary. In conversing with the Colonel 
of the regiment to which he had re- 


| ferred, he was astonished to learn that 


no Warrant of the Home Office was 
required for the sending out of the mili- 
tary, and that no authority was neces- 
sary in these cases excepting the demand 
of any one Magistrate. Upon the de- 
mand of any one Magistrate the officer 
was bound to send such soldiers as were 
required. The Commissioners also said 
that it might be wise to impose some 
further formalities and notices as con- 
ditions precedent to the use of fire-arms 
by the military. This, he thought, was 
only reasouable. He trusted that when 


'this point was being considered some 


authority would also be made respon- 
sible for seeing that a sufficient number 


'of soldiers were sent for the work for 


which soldiers were required. It was 


| perfectly clear that if there had been 


a sufficient number of soldiers on this 
occasion the shooting would not have 
been necessary at all. He himself saw a 
riot suppressed in Bradford three years 
ago. Curiously enough, the military 
were there, from the same barracks ; and 
curiously enough it was im connection 
with a strike, and that a strike of work- 
people of the same colliery owner—Lord 
Masham ; and because there were a suffi- 
cient number of soldiers sent, and be- 
cause those soldiers were well manipu- 
lated by their officers, a crowd ten times 
as great as that which assembled at 
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Featherstone was dispersed—and this in 
the very middle of the town, where there 
was property a thousand times more 
valuable than was the property at Fea- 
therstone, He saw that crowd dispersed 
successfully simply by the manceuvring of 


Featherstone 


the soldiers, without a shot being fired. | 


Finally, he wished to add that he hoped 
the recommendation of the Commis- 
sioners, which had been dealt with by 
other speakers, would be kept in view— 
nainely, that the War Office would con- 
sider whether rifles carrying three miles 
and killing at two miles, and loaded 
with the most deadly charges, were fit 
Weapons with which to disperse a crowd 
of disorderly persons. 


Mr. RAWSON SHAW (Halifax) 
said that he would not have intruded in 
the Debate but that previous speakers 
had referred to the West Riding Bench, 
on which he had the honour to sit. It 
was only right that he should say it did 
not appear to be as clearly understood as 
it should be that the West Riding Magis- 
trates had already taken the opportunity 
of arranging that in future there should 
be a rota of Magistrates who should hold 


themselves in readiness for any emer- 
gency of this kind. Considering that 
there were gentlemen of both political 
Parties sitting on the Bench of Magis- 
trates, it was only fair that this should be 


known. No one regretted more than the 
Magistrates did the deplorable circum- 
stances which attended upon these riots. 
He might add that he agreed with pre- 
vious speakers on nearly all the points 
that they had mentioned. 


*Mr. C. DODD (Essex, Maldon) said, 
that this matter did not merely con- 
cern the West Riding, with which he had 
some connection, but it concerned the 
whole of England. An important pre- 
cedent had been set by the Government 
in causing the inquiry to be held. He 
trusted that the precedent had not been 
set in vain, but that in future, whenever 
life was lost in a similar way, there 
would be a similar Commission of In- 
quiry. The whole subject was, no 
doubt, one of great difficulty. The 
position of the soldier, in particular, was 
most uncomfortable. Whenever there 
was civil disorder the soldier was not 
protected as the law stood if he obeyed 
the order of the Magistrates ; and if, when 
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an order was given, he exercised his own 
judgment and did ‘not fire, he was liable 
to be tried by Court Martial. He might 
be tried for murder if he killed, obeying 
a Magistrate’s order, or for misdemeanour 
if he refused to shoot, obeying his 
own judgment. The soldier was, there- 
fore, always in an awkward position. 
One should be glad, therefore, when, 
by virtue of a Commission of | this 
kind, he was not at the mercy of a hasty 
judgment. With regard to the Commis- 
sioners, he need say nothing beyond what 
had been said by other speakers. They 
expected a fair and able Report from 
these gentlemen, and he thought that 
they were all able to say that they 
had not been disappointed. The Report 
was conspicuously fair. It drew atten- 
tion to the use of the military in civil 
matters, and pointed out that the military 
should never be brought in except in 
extreme cases and in urgent necessity. 
It was true that they did not show 
that there was urgent necessity in this 
particular case. 


Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) : 
They say there was. 


Mr. C. DODD said, that he did 
not think so; but if they had, then, for 
| his part, he doubted whether the Com- 
| missioners had arrived at a right conclu- 
‘sion upon that point. The matter, 
| however, was over, and it was not so 
important to consider whether there was 
urgent necessity or not as to consider 
how they could obviate these disasters 
in the future. On this point he imagined 
that one of the great difficulties 
which arose was as to the mode in 
which soldiers were brought upon 
the spot. If he understood the Report 
of the Commissioners, the way in which 
the military forces were brought in was 
this: Some single Magistrate or body 
of Magistrates had the power to requi- 
sition, as it was termed, the military 
forces of the Crown. Apparently, in 
the particular case with which they were 
dealing, the requisition of two Magis- 
trates sitting at Barnsley was sufficient. 
One of the lessons to be drawn from 
the Report in this respect was that, 
instead of one or two Magistrates being 
allowed to requisition the troops, there 
should be a full body of Magistrates, or, 
if possible, some Local Authority more 
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popular and possessing the confidence of | offered a temptation to call in the soldiers 
the people to call in the military. He) in preference to the police, and was a 
must say he did not think that the view | state of things which should be changed. 
of their duties which appeared to have | He did not see why the soldiers should 
been taken by the Home Office was , not be paid for as the police were. With 
absolutely accurate. The Home Office, | regard to the Commissioners, he was 
he understood, appeared to hold that if | sure that he expressed the feeling of 
any Magistrate or two Magistrates re- ;every Member of that House when he 
quisitioned the troops, it was their duty said they were grateful for the way in 
to send them down. He ventured to| which they had completed their labours. 
say—and he had no doubt that the House} Mr. WADDY (Lincolnshire, Brigg) 
would say—that it was the duty of the | said, he was afraid that the effect of 
Home Office to think for themselves, and | many of the speeches to which they had 
never to send the soldiers unless they | listened was to draw away the attention 
were satisfied that there was real of the House from a point to which it 
ground for such action. He asked | should be specially directed. They all 
this, first, for the sake of the people| agreed that this was an admirable 
who might be shot and who might be | Report, which had been given to them 
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innocent persons ; and secondly, for the 
sake of the soldiers, for he thought that 
the soldiers should not be exposed to this 
dilemma unless there was a real necessity. 
It demoralised soldiers to send them un- 
necessarily ; the soldiers disliked being sent 
unless strong necessity existed. Another 
lesson that might be usefully learnt from 
what had occurred was that they had not 
enough local Magistrates in the various 
districts. In this particular case no 
Magistrate could be found at the right | 
moment to go to the right spot. 

There was a further lesson, which had 

already been pointed to by previous | 
speakers, and that was that they wanted | 
Magistrates not merely from one class, | 
but from all classes. He was not going 

to harp on the Party aspect of the case, 

but he must say that it would only be right 

to have County Benches composed of all | 
classes. There was in some counties a 
kind of etiquette that a tradesman, for 
instance, should not be a County Magis- 


trate. This was not a right state of | 


things. Ifthe Benches were more popu- 
larised they’ might act with more | 
weight, and be less drawn into calling 
in the soldiers, and more disposed to 
be satisfied with calling in extra 
police. There was a further point, 
which, however, he did not say influenced 
the Magistrates in this case. It was a 
cheap thing to bring in the soldiers, and 
a very costly thing to bring ‘n additional 
police. The police had to be lodged and | 
fed, and their travelling expenses had to 

be paid by the county requiring them ; 

whereas in the case of the soldiery the 

expenses were paid by the country. This 


/at these soldiers. 


| terrible riot. 


| this. 


| by three men than whom it would be 


| impossible to find three more able and 


competent for the work ; but if they were 
to allow themselves now to enter on the 


| question of how this man was to be 


admonished, and that man censured, they 
would not do much good to the families 


'of the poor people who lost their lives. 
| He wanted to bring the discussion back 
| to that simple issue. 
_were justified in firing was found abso- 


That the soldiers 


lutely by the Report, and he should think 
that nobody who had read the evidence 
could doubt it. That the soldiers were 
in great difficulty and danger was as 
certain as possible. One man had his 
head laid open, another had his lip 
seriously cut, a third was seriously 
bruised in the ankle, another had the 
trigger of his gun flattened. Great 
injury was undoubtedly done. Iron nuts, 
large screws, and great stones were flung 
The man who was 
simply driving a fire-engine was assaulted 
with bludgeous. There was, in fact, a 
But the strength of the 
case with regard to the suggestions they 


/were making to that House was that, 
| terrible as the riot was, and unwise as it 


would be for any of them to deal with it 


/as a rose-water matter, there were two 


people killed who had nothing to do with 


| it—people who were there out of curiosity 


and were innocent. The Report found 
They could understand that with- 
out an expression of opinion from that 
House the Government might find it 
difficult to do anything to assist the rela- 
tives, and, therefore, he thought that they 
should assist the Government in that 
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respect. It was now no use meteing out 
admonition and blame as regarded soldiers 
or police, or anybody else. All that had 
been done for them by the Commissioners. 
They had to consider the innocent 
victims, and he thought that on their 
behalf the Government would be 
warranted in making some exception 
to their general rule and doing some- 
thing for the families. 

Mr. J. BURNS (Battersea) said, that 
was the first time he had ventured to ex- 
press an opinion in this matter, and he 
desired to testify to the moderation and 
the fairness with which, on the whole, 
the Commissioners had preseuted the 
facts of the case. He supported the 
Motion for compensation on the ground 
that the evidence plainly stated and 
proved that these men were not partici- 
pators either in the riot or in the, dis- 
turbances earlier in the day or evening. 
This was, perhaps, the first riot or dis- 
turbance we had had for 50 or 60 years 
iu which men had been injured or killed 
as the result of administrative action by 
the military or the police or both com- 
bined. Although he agreed with the 
Report, he regretted sincerely that the 
Commissioners should not have suggested 
the payment of compensation to the 
families of the deceased. Guarded as 
was the language of the Commissioners, 
their Report, which was supported by 
the evidence, was a severe condemnation, 
and warranted the express condemnation 
of the laxity and inefficiency of the 
authorities—military, magisterial, and 
police. Indeed, censure upon these 
authorities was implied, and it ought to 
have been expressed in stronger language 
than it was. Down to Monday, the 4th 
of September, the beginning of Doncaster 
Race Week, the Commissioners said that, 
with the exception of certain occurences 
to which they alluded, the peace had ap- 
parently not been broken. For 11 weeks 
250,000 miners had been engaged in one 
of the greatest industrial struggles 
that had ever occurred in the his- 
tory of the country; and Benches of 
Magistrates in Lancashire and elsewhere 
had commended the strikers for their 
peaceful and law-abiding spirit. Except 
the breaking of a window at the Middle- 
ton Colliery, no disturbance took place 
until the 4th of September, when the 
Doncaster Races began. [Laughter.] 
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This might be a laughing matter to gen- 
tlemen who encouraged racing and the 
vicious side of footballing for political 
and other reasons [“ Oh, oh”]; but 
from the point of view of the police and 
the Magistrates it was a very serious 
question, and it could not be dismissed 
with a bookmaker’s smile. The Com- 
missioners suggested that in future the 
occurrence of races should not be a 
sufficient reason for depleting districts of 
their own police, as Featherstone 
and other strike districts were on 
account of the police being drawn 
off to Doncaster Races. The Re- 
port also proved that it was most 
unfortunate that no Magistrate met the 
troops at the Featherstone Station, and 
that the military, who had no _ local 
knowledge, should have been left to do 
the best they could without a Magistrate. 
It seemed to him a most scandalous 
neglect of duty on the part of the Police 
Authorities, the Magistrates, and even 
the military officers, and the Chief Con- 
stable of the West Riding, who was 
taking his holidays in Scotland. In 
consequence of the Doncaster Races only 
one Inspector and two policemen were 
available to be sent to Featherstone. 
How many of the Chairmen of County 
Councils in that House would allow their 
Chief Coustables to be away on a holiday 
while 86,000 miners were out on strike ? 
The police and their officers—amilitary 
officers—and even the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army were all at Doncaster 
Races. It was a scandalous neglect of 
duty that at such atime, when thousands 
of men had been 11 weeks on strike, and 
many were starving, the Chief Constable 
should have been away in Scotland. It 
was practically admitted in the Report 
that the police and the Magistrates had 
neglected their obvious duty in the extra- 
ordinary circumstances. This was also 
to be inferred from an exhaustive Report 
submitted to the West Riding Sessions 
on Tuesday by Colonel Stanhope, which 
recommended that a corps of mounted 
police should be stationed at Wakefield ; 
secondly, that it was unfortunate that when 
the soldiers arrived at Featherstone there 
was no Mayistrate to accompany them; 
and, thirdly, declared that what was 
wanted was such an organisation as would 
render a recurrence of such events im- 
possible. There must be risk so long as 
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districts could be denuded of their police 
and Magistrates were not available, and 
while it took five hours to summon the 
military from Wakefield to Featherstone. 
In this condition of things the hangers-on 
of strikes would take the law into their 
own hands, and commit outrages, for 
which miners would be blamed. The 
moral to be drawn from this affair was 
that as long as, in Yorkshire and Lanca- 
shire, coalowners and mineowners prac- 
tically composed the Bench of Magistrates 
and the Watch Committees, so long would 
the miners and all men engaged in in- 
dustrial disputes have no respect for 
Magistrates who were not doiug their 
duty, and so long would the Magistrates 
invoke the aid of the military. But if 
there were more working men on the 
Watch Committees, and if every man on 
the Watch Committee were a Magistrate, 
with the responsibilities thrown upon 
him in town and country of reading the 
Riot Act, it would be found that in nine 
cases out of ten, where riots now took 
place, parleys and overtures would be 
instituted, and wisdom and counsel would 
obviate the necessity of shooting men 
down. He could not agree with the 
point which had been raised as to the 
alteration of the weapons and ammuni- 
tion to be used in case of civil riot ; that 
would only alter the injury caused. 
Some people might say, “ What about 
shooting down innocent people ?” They 
must take the risk of that. If innocent 
people attended affairs of this sort they 
did so at their own risk, but where they 
found innocent people had been killed 
their relatives were, he thought, entitled 
to compensation. Upon the relatives of 
the deceased ought not to be placed the 
physical and pecuniary suffering that a 
man would sustain if he himself took 
part in the riot. The effect of this 
Report upon the people of the country 
would be in the main useful and educa- 
tional, and in the future it would bring 
the functions and duties of Magistrates 
more clearly home to the electors who 
took part in any local governing fune- 
tion. He was positive that the only way 
to deal with these riots and disturbances 
was to throw upon the electors—the 
potential rioters under certain circum- 
stances—the responsibility, through their 
elected Magistrates and the Watch Com- 
mittee, of invoking the aid of the military. 
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And when the military was invoked let 
the civil authority who invoked its aid 
accept the full responsibility and not 
throw upon soldiers or officers the 
responsibility for what, after all, was 
only an automatic and auxiliary support. 
At Featherstone, on this particular day, 
the police were very small in number, 
and the Deputy Chief Constable said that 
he had frequently asked for Infantry and 
Cavalry, and they had either been late in 
arriving or insufficient in number. That 
bit of evidence ought to be clearly brought 
home to all responsible authorities, whe- 
ther Magisterial or military. The Re- 
port, and the evidence that it revealed, 
ought to teach the lesson that, in future, 
Chief Constables should not go for their 
holidays ; that Magistrates should be 
ready with the police, and that military 
officers who supplemented the police 
should not be junketting when there 
were real disturbances going on within 
their district. But the real cause of this 
disturbance was ignored in the Report. 
The men had no right to burn down the 
colliery. The men had no right to 
attack the fire-engine in the way they 
did. But the House must remember and 
clearly recognise that the disturbance at 
Featherstone was only one of many dis- 
turbances of a similar character that 
might take place in the future if they 
saw, as they were rapidly seeing, 
a few men using all their power 
as masters and provoking workmen by 
months of starvation to acts of violence. 
Without such provocation workmen 
would not resort to such acts, 
The Featherstone Report proved that 
the police lost their heads, and that the 
only man who knew his business was 
Captain Barker, and that the Magistrates 
scandalously avoided their legal as well 
as their political and social duties. It 
also showed that there was growing up 
in this country—through the extension 
of monopoly—a body of men who, for 
their own selfish purposes, would cause 
strikes and lock-outs with the object of 
crushing their smaller competitors. They 
were prepared to starve these men into 
submission, and, through their friends 
and Magistrates of their own nomi- 
nation, to take upon themselves the 
administration of the law. The House 
must do something to stop this as soon as 
possible. He did not hold the Home 
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Office responsible in this case, but, unless | and others maimed and injured through 


the Home Secretary was prepared to 
elter the Magistracy of the country, 
unless he was prepared to give the Watch 
Committees the power the Magistrates 
exercised, and unless he was prepared to 
see to it that only a majority or quorum 
of Magistrates should be allowed to read 
the Riot Act, the people would have less 
faith and less respect for the law than 
they had now. The Featherstone Re- 
port was useful in this sense: that they 
had been enabled to have, for the first 
time in this House, a discussion in which 
the officials, the mineowners, and the 
Representatives of Labour had had their 
say. Although he did not himself re- 
present a mining constituency, he thought 
himself in honour bound to express his 
views, and he had done so with frank- 
ness, and, he hoped, with clearness. He 
had done so because he thought the re- 
latives of .the deceased ought to be com- 
pensated, and because the Report showed 
that until the Bench was completely 
democratised the people would have no 
faith in the administration of the law. It 
was the duty of the Home Secretary to 
bring this change about, and to give the 
people their own elected Magistrates. 
Other countries possessed them, and 
England ought not to be without them. 
*THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitn, Fife, E.): I am not at all 
surprised that my hon. Friend behind me 
who represents the Osgoldcross Division 
and my hon. Friend the Member for 
. Pontefract should have taken the oppor- 
tunity of raising a discussion on this 
important Report. I am certain that the 
expressions which they have used, and 
which have been repeated by subsequent 
speakers, will be re-echoed in every 
quarter of the House, and that we shall 
all agree that the House and the country 
is under a great debt of obligation to the 
Commissioners for the conspicuous im- 
partiality andability with which they have 
performed the task imposed upon them. If 
any justification were needed for a direct 
inquiry into a matter of this kind, that 
justification is amply supplied by this 
Report that now lies on the Table. For 
my own part,as I said at the Table 
some months ago, it appeared to me that 
when the fact was established that two of 
Her Majesty's subjects had been killed 
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the action of the military in a civil dis- 
turbance, and when it appeared that the 
inquiry under the ordinary forms of 
law, in the shape of a coroner's in- 
quest, had resulted in conflicting 
and unsatisfactory findings, it was 
the imperative duty of the Executive to 
have the facts sifted and to ascertain, 
not only for its own guidance, but also 
for the information and satisfaction of 
the public, what did actually occur, and 
who, if anybody, was responsible. I will 
only say one word as to the position in 
this matter of the Office over which I 
preside. I had no more to do with send- 
ing the military to Featherstone than 
the bon. Member for West Ham (Mr. 
Keir-Hardie), whom I do not see in his 
place. The request for the intervention 
of the military was made by the Local 
Authority on their own responsibility, 
and complied with by the Military Au- 
thorities in pursuance of the duty 
which the law casts upon them, 
Ido not conceive, upon the facts, that 
any question can arise with reference to 
the action of the Home Office. If the 
action of that office in connection with 
this or any other incident arising out of 
industrial disputes is called in question, 
this is not the proper occasion for doing 
so. When that occasion arises, I need 
hardly say I shall be prepared to 
answer. In reference to the Report itself, 
the discussion has ranged over a number 
of topics as to some of which it is im- 
possible, in the limited time at our dis- 
posal, that we should come to any satis- 
factory conclusion. I will only say that 
I agree that it is an unfortunate thing 
that after men had been out of work for 
a period of something like six weeks, and 
when there were already signs of nascent 
disturbance, the practice that had been 
followed in previous years of exporting 
from the West Riding to Doncaster a con- 
siderable number, amounting to more than 
a quarter of the police force, should have 
been followed on this occasion. Of 
course, it is easy to be wise after the 
event, and I do not think it would 
be fair to cast any severe verdict of 
censure on the Magistrates for adopt- 
ing the plan pursued in previous years ; 
but I cannot help expressing my opinion 
that those responsible for order in that 
great county showed a certain want of 
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foresight which is very much to be re- 
gretted. Inthe next place, it appears to 
me that there was a certain want of 
co-operation between the Civil and the 
Military Authorities. Nothing, in my 
opinion, can be more important than that 
on the rare occasions which justify the 
employment of soldiers for preventing or 
putting down civil disturbances the 
soldiers should act throughout in the pre- 
sence and under the direction of the Civil 
Magistrate, and in my opinion it is the 
duty of every authority that takes upon 
itself the responsibility of calling in the 
troops to see that those troops are pro- 
vided, from first to last, with a regular 
succession of Magistrates, to whose 
orders they shall conform. Now, I pass 
from that to the incident itself. There 
can be no doubt, from the finding of the 
Report, that in the emergency which 
had actually arisen the firing of the 
troops upon the crowd was justified. No 
one feels more strongly than I do the 
impolicy and inexpediency of calling 
in the troops in civil disturbances of this 
kind where you have any other re- 
source at your disposal. But I 
cannot assent altogether to some 
of the criticisms that have been 
passed on the action of the Magistrates. 
It is all very well to say that you should 
supplement the inadequacy of the local 
force by borrowing from other places. 
That is very right, if you can do it ; but 
the House must remember, as I have had 
occasion to point out before, that the 
various police forces of the country are 
necessarily kept at only such a level 
as is adequate to the needs of the 
particular districts, and therefore you 
would be making a very large, and 
often an impossible, demand upon foreign 
authorities—if I may use that expression 
—if you were to ask them to denude 
their districts of a part of a foree which 
they would be failing in their duty if they 
kept permanently on a scale above their 
local requirements. Besides there is a 
difficulty in removing police from one 
part of the country to another. Then 
with regard to the question of cost. I 
do not think that that is a matter which 
seriously entered into the mind of the 
Magistrates and the Local Authorities in 
this case, because, as I know from com- 
munications which have between 
us, though probably they are not legally 
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liable, there is no indisposition on their 
part to make good the expense of the mili- 
tary sent down, and I do not think they 
have gained much in money by employing 
the military instead of the police. Then as 
to the weapons. I agree with what has 
fallen from the hon. Member for Batter- 
sea. Although the wide range of modern 
weapons of precision has led in this case 
to lamentable and unforeseen results, 
I do not think, practically and sub- 
stantially, that there is any great differ- 
ence in the amount of mischief which is 
likely to be done, whether you have a 
soldier armed with a weapon which 
would carry 2,000 yards or 200. The 
two men who were killed, and in refer- 
ence to whom this claim for compensation 
is made, were standing at a distance of 
less than 100 yards from the soldiers. 
Therefore, whatever weapons the soldiers 
were armed with, the result to them would 
have been precisely the same. On the other 
hand, I agree with the Military Authori- 
ties that it would be extremely incon- 
venient and difficult to supply the soldiers 
with two sets of weapons, one to be used 
for ordinary military duties and the other 
for the suppression of civil disturbances. 
Practically it would involve the keeping 
of a double set of weapons, and you 
would probably find that the troops 
would show themselves less expert in 
handling both kinds of weapons than in 
handling one only. Therefore, though 
the Secretary of State for War (Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman) is giving full con- 
sideration to the recommendation of the 
Report on this point, I do not see much 
probability of carrying it into effect. 
Lastly, I come to the question of com- 
pensation to the relatives of the two men 
who were killed and to the men who were 
injured. I am happy to say it is so long 
since there has been a conflict of this kind 
between the soldiers and the populace in 
a case of civil disturbance in this 
country that there are no precedents to 
guide our action. There may be prece- 
dents on the other side of St. George’s 
Channel, but there are none in Great 
Britain. In approaching the question I 
must ask the House to bear in mind that, 
while these two men were found by the 
Commissioners to have been innocent 
men, and not to have had any complicity 
in the riotous proceedings, according to the 
law of this country a man who deliber- 
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ately and of knowledge takes his stand 
among the members of a riotous crowd, 
and remains in that position after the 
Riot Act has been read, at a time when 
full warning has been given that every 
person belonging to that assembly is 
engaged in an illegal act, an act which 
after an hour becomes not merely a mis- 
demeanour, but a felony: such a man 
would be guilty of taking part in an un- 
lawful assembly, and the troops, if they 
were justified in firing at all, would not be 
bound—nay, not even entitled—to dis- 
criminate between the different persons 
before them. Therefore, as a matter of law, 
if the troops were justified in firing, and 
the Commissioners find that they were, the 
men were lawfully killed, and there can- 
not be any such thing as a legal claim to 
compensation on behalf of their friends. 
At the same time I am bound to say that 
I cannot think that a matter of this kind 
is exhaustively dealt with when you 
state the bare legal position. It is quite 
true that if these men had known the law 
—and everybody is presumed to know 
the law, otherwise it would be impossible 
to carry on the affairs of a country like 
this—they must have known that they 
were guilty of a criminal act and were 
liable for the consequences. But, as I 
have said, it is happily a very long time 
since any event of the kind has happened 
in this country, and I am quite certain 
that there is a widespread popular super- 
stition, which I trust may be effectually 
dispelled by the Report of this Commis- 
sion, that persons who go as sightseers 
in a case of this kind stand in a different 
position from those engaged in the riots. 
There is, unfortunately, another super- 
stition, which I hope will also be dis- 
pelled, that the soldiers in the case of 
riot have the right or the habit of firing 
blank cartridges. Nothing could be more 
prejudicial to the maintenance of peace, 
and nothing in the long run could be 
more contrary to humanity than that 
soldiers should be allowed in such 
cases to fire blank cartridges. Under 
those circumstances, though I am not 
going to pledge myself at the present 
moment to assent to the proposition of 
the hon. Member, I do think, in the 
absence of precedents to guide. us, and in 
view of the considerations J have stated, 
though I cannot admit that there 
is any legal claim to compensation, 
Mr. Asquith 
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it is a point which the Government 
may well take into their consideration 
as a matter of compassion. With- 
out pledging myself to the decision at 
which we may arrive, yet, considering 
the gravity and the uniqueness of the 
case, I do promise on the part of the Go- 
vernment to give this matter the most 
earnest consideration, and I shall be glad 
if I find myself able to give to the 
relatives of these men and to some of 
the other men—not all—as to whom it 
must be shown that they were not guilty 
of riot—I say I shall be glad to re- 
commend that some allowance should be 
given which, though it will not be ona 
large scale, will, I hope, be adequate to the 
occasion. Under these circumstances, 
I think the hon. Member might with- 
draw his Resolution. 


Sir J.. FERGUSSON (Manchester, 
N.E.) said, he wished to say just one 
word, anl;it was that soldiers ought not 
to be called out and exposed to be stoned 
unless they were to be actually used. It 
was most improper that their patience 
should be tried by the stone-throwing of 
a mob. 


Coroner LOCKWOOD (Essex, 
Epping) asked whether the injured 
soldiers also would receive compensa- 
tion ? 


Mr. ASQUITH: That is a question 
for my right hon, Friend the Secretary 
for War. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


SALE OF GOODS BILL [Lords]. 


Lords Reasons and Amendments con- 
sidered. 


Resolved, That this House doth not 
insist on the Amendments to which the 
Lords have disagreed, and doth agree to 
the Amendments made by the Lords to 
the Commons Amendments, and to the 
Amendment made by the Lords to the 
Bill.—({ The Attorney General.) 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Motion made, and Question, “ That 
this House do now adjourn,”—(Mr. 
Marjoribanks,)—put, and agreed to. 


Honse adjournedaccordingly at twenty-eight: 
' ~ minutes before Six o'clock. 


An Asterisk (*) at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 
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1313 The Administration of {11 January 1894} 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 11th January 1894. 


MR. SPEAKER’S INDISPOSITION, 

The House being met, the Clerk at 
the Table informed* the House of the 
unavoidable absence of Mr. Speaker, 
owing to the continuance of his indis- 
position :— 

Whereupon Mr. Mellor, the Chairman 
of Ways and Means, proceeded to the 
Table, and after Prayers, took the Chair 
as Deputy Speaker, pursuant to the 
Standing Order. 


QUESTIONS. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 
IN INDIA. 

Mr. CAINE (Bradford, E.) : I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India if the attention of the Secretary of 
State has been called to the decision of 
Justices Prinsep and Amir Ali on the 
Balladhum murder case in the Criminal 
Appellate Court of Calcutta on 11th 
December ; and if he is aware that on 
the 7th of August last four Manipuri 
were sentenced to death and three others 
to penal servitude for life for the murder 
of one Cockburn, his paramour, and his 
servant at Balladhum, in Assam, upon 
the sole evidence of two approvers who 
were arrested at the same time ; that the 
case was referred-to the High Court by 
the Sessions Judge for confirmation of 
the sentence of death, and that an appeal 
was also lodged before the same Court by 
the prisoners ; and in giving judgment 
the High Court Judges stated that the 
difficulties of the case had been increased 
by serious irregularities in the proceed- 
ings at every stage, before the police, 
before two Magistrates, who at various 
times interposed during the police in- 
vestigation, before the committing 
Magistrate, and at the trial in the 
Sessions Court ; that the Sessions Judge 
refused to admit as evidence the dying 
deposition of the murdered woman, who 
swore that the men who committed the 
murder were not Manipuris at all, but 
Mussulmans and a Cabuli, and that it 
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was the distinct duty of the prosecutor 
to submit, and of the Sessions Judge to 
admit, so important a piece of evidence ; 
that the Sessions Magistrate refused to 
allow prisoners’ counsel to cross-examine, 
the High Court Judges declaring that 
such a practice has never come under the 
notice of either of them, and the unfair- 
ness of such a course is so obvious that 
they could not understand how it could 
be adopted or defended ; that the evidence 
of the approvers, on which the convic- 
tions entirely depend, has been ob- 
tained under circumstances of much 
irregularity, tending to throw great 
suspicion. on it; that it was clear 
that the approvers had been tutored, and 
had been obtained under pressure by the 
police ; that the statements had been got 
from them in consequence of inducements 
and promises without the terms of Sec- 
tion 24 of the Evidence Act; that these 
prisoners were detained in police custody 
for very long terms under authority of 
various orders of the District Magistrate 
improperly given; that the District 
Magistrate refused to allow the prisoners 
when brought before him to communicate 
with their pleader, which was most arbi- 
trary and improper; and that, in con- 
sequence of such numerous and serious 
irregularities in the course of the pro- 
ceeding before and during the trial, all of 
which must have seriously prejudiced the 
prisoners, all the prisoners were acquitted ; 
and, if so, will the Secretary of State 
take some prompt action with regard to 
the Magistrates and police officers in- 
volved in this trial who have been cen- 
sured by the High Court Judges 
pending a searching public inquiry into 
their conduct ? 

*TuHe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. GeorGE 
RussE.1, North Beds.) : The Secretary 
of State will inquire from the Govern- 
ment of India as to the circumstances of 
this case, and ask whether they consider 
it necessary that any special examination 
should take place of the conduct of the 
officers referred to in my hon. Friend’s 
question. 

Mr. CAINE: Has the India Office 
received a full statement of the decision 
of the High Court of Calcutta on this 
matter ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: No; we 
have at present only the newspaper 
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accounts, but further Reports have been 
sent for. 

Mr. CAINE: Will a full inquiry be 
made into this case ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: The 
Government of India will be asked to 
send a full account. 


SEA CASUALTIES. 

Mr. E. H. BAYLEY (Camberwell, 
N.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade if he will state the total 
number of sea casualties which have 
occurred in 1893 on or near the coasts of 
the United Kingdom; the number of 
lives lost ; and, approximately, the value 
of the property lost in vessels and 
cargoes ; and the number of lives saved 
by coastguardsmen by means of rocket 
apparatus, &c.; by luggers, coastguard 
boats, and small craft; ships and steam 
boats; ships’ own boats; Government 
life boats; and other means (not life 
boats) ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. MunpeE 1a, Sheffield, 
Brightside) : The Abstract of Shipping 
Casualties is made up annually from Ist 
July to 30th June. The Return for the 
year 1893, is 
being prepared, in due 
course be presented 
No Returns are made of the 
value of property lost at sea, and I am 
unable to give any approximate estimate. 
It would involve enormous labour and 
cost to make a special Return such as my 
hon. Friend asks for, and would delay the 
ordinary Annnal Abstract. 


ending 30th June, 
andi will 
to Parliament. 


THE PONTEFRAC! GARRISON. 

Mr. NUSSEY (Pontefract): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War whe- 
ther his attention has been called to the 
case of Colour Sergeant Crawford, of the 
permanent staff of the Third Battalion 
Yorkshire Light Infantry, who was tried 
before Court Martial at Pontefract, on 
23rd December, 1892, on a charge of 
being absent from barracks without 
leave, and of allowing the Order Book 
of the company to be sent to the Horse 
Guards without proper authority ; whe- 
ther he is aware that for the alleged 
offence Crawford was sentenced to be 
reduced to the ranks and further to lose 
a good-conduct badge ; and whether, 
having regard to the grave consequences 
following upon such a punishment and 


Mr. George Russell 
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to the circumstances attending the trial, 
he is prepared to make inquiry into the 
case with a view to the mitigation of the 
sentence ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CampsBELt - BANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.): The soldier referred to 
was tried on the 23rd of last month on 
charges of being absent without leave 
and of conduct to the prejudice of good 
order and military discipline in allowing 
the Company Order Book to be sent to 
the Horse Guards without lawful 
authority. He was convicted on both 
charges and sentenced to be reduced to 
the ranks. I am advised that there is 
nothing in the case to call for the inter- 
vention of the Commander-in-Chief. 


THE JUGGERNAUT FESTIVAL. 

Mr. CURZON (Lancashire, South- 
port): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for India whether he has received 
and will lay upon the Table of the House 
the Report of the Government of Bengal 
upon the alleged neglect and mortality 
among Hindu pilgrims at Cuttack while 
going to and from the Juggernaut festival 
in July, 1893 ; and what steps have been, 
or will be, taken to prevent the recurrence 
of any such calamity ? 


*Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: The 
Secretary of State has received no 
information on the subject of this ques- 
tion, but he will make inquiry, and will 
cause the result to be communicated to 
the hon. Gentleman. 


INDIAN CIVIL SER 7ICE EXAMINATIONS 

Mr. CURZON: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for India whe- 
ther the answer of the Indian Govern- 
ment has been received to the Despatch of 
the Secretary of State on the Resolution 
passed by this House with reference to 
simultaneous examinations for the Civil 
Service in India and England ; and, if so, 
whether he will lay the same upon the 
Table of the House ? 


Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: The 
Despatch referred to has been received, 
und is under the consideration of the 
Secretary of State. The Papers will be 
presented to the House as soon as the 
correspondence is complete. 

Mr. PAUL (Edinburgh, S.) : Will the 
correspondence be laid before the end of 
the Session ? 
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Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: No, 
Sir. 


SLAVERY IN ZANZIBAR. 

Mr. T. BAYLEY (Derbyshire, 
Chesterfield): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether, if the Treaty of 1873 with the 
Sultan of Zanzibar and the Edict of Ist 
August, 1899, were enforced, it would 
practically abolish the legal status of 
slavery now existing in our Protectorates 
of Zanzibar and Witu; and what steps 
do the Government propose to take for 
the suppression of the legal status of 
slavery in the Island of Zanzibar ? 


THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick) : The Treaty of 1873 is in force. 
The Decree of the lst of August was 
subsequently modified, but neither the 
Treaty nor the Decree affect the legal 
status of slavery under Mahommedan law. 
Her Majesty’s Government do not propose 
to take any further steps at present, for 
reasons which I have already stated in 
the House. 


POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANK AND 
CONSOLS, 

Mr. LODER (Brighton): I beg to 
ask the Postmaster General whether 
the Post Office Savings Bank purchase 
Consols for their investors in the ordinary 
manner inscribed in the books of the 
Bank of England; and whether it is 
necessary to continue the present prac- 
tice, whereby a depositor who purchases 
Consols through the Post Office Savings 
Bank receives a_ special certificate, 
which is an unnegotiable instrument, 
undertaking to inscribe the Consols in 
the name of the depositor only after cer- 
tain tedious formalities have been com- 
plied with ? 


THe POSTMASTER ,GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Mortey, Nottingham, E.): The 
answer to the first part of the question 
is in the negative. As regards the 
second part of the question, the forma- 
lities prescribed are as simple as they 
can be made. So far as the investor is 
concerned, he has only to fill up a form 
and send it to London with the deposit 
in an official envelope provided for the 
purpose, 
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Chingleput. 


ALIEN IMMIGRATION. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether his 
attention has been called to the public 
appeal recently issued by the Lord Mayor 
of London, on behalf (amongst others) of 
the funds administered by the Jewish 
Board of Guardians, to special collections 
having been ordered throughout the 
synagogues in England in aid of 
destitute aliens, for whose relief large 
sums have been otherwise contributed by 
charitable persons in this country ; and 
whether, as such facts are widely cir- 
culated in an exaggerated form through- 
out Europe, thereby tending to attract 
still larger numbers to swell the ranks of 
the unemployed in this country, it is the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government 
to take any practical steps to avert such 
result ? 

Sir E. GREY: We are in consulta- 
tion with the Board of Trade with a view 
to issuing a warning through our Consuls 
abroad, such as has been issued on pre- 
vious occasions. The object of such a 
warning would be to discourage alien 
immigration by pointing out that the 
labour market is overstocked, and that 
expectations on the part of poor immi- 
grants, that their condition would be 
bettered in England, are likely to be dis- 
appointed. 


INDIAN JUSTICE AT CHINGLEPUT. 

Sir W. WEDDERBURN (Banff- 
shire): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for India whether he is aware 
that, in November last, an Indian was 
convicted by Mr. N. S. Brodie, Acting 
Joint Magistrate of Chingleput, of the 
technical offence of being in possession 
of a revolver, when his licence under the 
Arms Act only specified a gun, and 
sentenced to three months’ imprisonment, 
and a fine of Rs.400 ; that, on appeal, the 
Session Judge quashed the sentence as 
regards the imprisonment, and reduced the 
fine to Rs.10; that, in the same month, 
one Dharmaraja Nadan,a youth of 16, was 
convicted by the same Magistrate of 
causing the death of a woman by riding 
rashly on the road, and sentenced to six 
months’ rigorous imprisonment, and a 
fine of Rs.400; and that the Session 
Judge, on appeal, quashed the sentence as 
regards the imprisonment, and reduced 
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the fine toRs. 200; whether he will state 
what powers of punishment as a Magis- 
trate Mr. Brodie now exercises, and what 
previous judicial experience he has en- 
joyed; and whether the Secretary of 
State will cause inquiry to be made 
regarding Mr. Brodie’s fitness for his 
present position, and, if necessary, con- 
sider the propriety of reducing his 
Magisterial powers ? 

*Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: Up to 
the Ist of October last Mr. Brodie had 
the powers of a first-class Magistrate, 
and he has exercised Magisterial autho- 
rity for more than five years. The 
Secretary of State is not aware what 
powers Mr. Brodie now exercises, but he 
considers that this is a matter which may 
be safely left to the Local Government 
Board, in which discretion to determine the 
powers of individual officers is vested by 
law. The Secretary of State knows 


nothing of the first case referred to, but- 


he has seen a newspaper report of the 
second. The report is brief, and does 
not set out the reasons which induced the 
Magistrate to pass a severe sentence. 


ADEN AND BOMBAY POSTAL SERVICE. 

Sir W. WEDDERBURN : I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India whether the work of the Marine 
Postal Service, in sorting letters on 
board the mail steamers between Aden 
and Bombay, has been doubled within 
the last three years, while the salaries 
have been reduced ; whether the men, in 
order to deal with some 700 mail bags, 


had to work from 14 to 16 hours a day, |* 


however hot or rough the weather might 
be; whether the profit to Goverument 
this year has been one lakh in excess of 
the profit for last year ; and whether the 
Secretary of State will consider the pro- 
priety of directing the hours of labour to 
be reduced and the salaries to be in- 
creased ? 

*Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: The last 
Report of the Director General of the 
Post Office of India, that for 1892-93, 
which has just been received from India, 
does not contain any information on 
these points ; but the Secretary of State 
will inquire into them. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT FOR SCOTLAND, 

Mr. D. CRAWFORD (Lanark, N.E.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether he has considered the suggestion 


Sir W. Wedderburn 





that the opinion of the more important 
Parochial Boards should be obtained with 
reference to the Local Government Bill 
for Scotland, so far as it will affect Poor 
Law administration,:in the same way as 
the County Councils have been con- 
sulted ? 

THe SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : The County Councils, which 
of course are comparatively few in number, 
were invited by Circular to name any 
special practical points in which their ex- 
perience had taught them that the recent 
Local Government Act required amend-. 
ment. The operation of the Poor Law, 
which is of much older standing, is well 
known to the Government. I am, at the 
same time, to consider, as I have already 
done, suggestions from Local Bodies in 
Scotland ; and on Wednesday next I am 
going to receive a deputation on this 
very matter from the Glasgow and 
Barony Parochial Boards, and the Board 
of the Govan Combination. 


GUNS FOR THE NAVY. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): On 

behalf of the hon. Member for Barrow- 
in-Furness, I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Admiralty whether the guns for the 
vessels now building for the Royal Navy 
will be ready in time to put on board the 
ships when they are completed ; and 
whether the Admiralty will arrange that 
the armaments for the vessels which are 
to be built shall be ready when vessels 
are in a position to receive them ? 
Tue SECRETARY to tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Sir U. Kay-SHuttte- 
wortH, Lancashire, Clitheroe): The 
Board of Admiralty have given special 
attention, as I have more than once ex- 
plained, to the importance of having the 
armaments of all new ships ready before 
the completion of the ships. It is our 
intention that no ship that is now in 
process either of being built or projected 
shall be delpyed by waiting for her 
guns. 


THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND 
AND WALES) BILL. 

Mr. FULLER (Wilts, Westbury) : I 
beg to ask the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board whether, in order to 
lessen legal expenses which may occur 
in the purchase and hire of land or 
buildings, under the provisions of the 
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Local Government (England and Wales) 
Bill, he will consider the desirability of 
adding a form of transfer by gift or 
purchase, and of a lease, and of an agree- 
ment for allotment tenants, in Schedules 
to the Bill, thereby following the prece- 
dent of “The Municipal Corporations 
Act, 1882” ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro tar LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Sir W. 
Foster, Derby, Ilkeston) (who replied) 
said: It is not in accordance with the 
recent practice to schedule forms of this 
kind to public Acts. They were ap- 
pended to the Municipal Corporations 
Act because that was a consolidation 
Act. The Local Government Board will 
consider, in connection with any general 
Circular which they may issue as re- 
gards the provisions of the Act, whe- 
ther they should suggest forms of trans- 
fer and lease. 


Moyrus Police 


LURGAN BOARD OF GUARDIANS. 

Mr. E. M‘HUGH (Armagh, S.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attentiow has been drawn to the report in 
The Irish News of the 6th instant of 
the proceedings at the last meeting of the 
Lurgan Board of Guardians ; whether 
he will make inquiry into the previous 
complaints made in the letter of Dr. 
Darling to the Board of Guardians as to 
the insufficient number of nurses em- 
ployed in the workhouse, where there 
are only two for 132 patients ; and whe- 
ther he will see that the orderlies or 
helpers for nursing the sick are not se- 
lected from men suffering from loath- 
some diseases or women afflicted with 
skin disease, as mentioned in the doctor’s 
Report ? 


Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morey, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): The question of the suffi- 
ciency of the nursing arrangements in 
this workhouse has for some time en- 
gaged the special attention of the Local 
Government Board, who, on several 
Sccasions, have remonstrated strongly 
with the Guardians, and urged them to 
adopt the suggestions of their medical 
officer. The number of patients in the 
workhouse hospital on the 4th instant 
was 135, and the staff will in future con- 
sist of two nurses, two probationers, and 
one night nurse. I am in communica- 
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tion with the Local Government Board 
regarding the last paragraph. 


CONTRACTS WITH FOREIGN FIRMS. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty if 
he will grant a Return showing what 
was the total amount in value of the 
orders given by the Admiralty to firms 
in foreign countries during the year 
1893 ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH: 
On communicating with the Treasury, 
I find that there will be no objec- 
tion to a Return, provided that it is in 
continuation of previous similar Returns 
(172 of 1892, and 206 of 1893), and, 
therefore, in the same form. 


TELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICATION WITH 
INISHBOFFIN. 

Mr. FOLEY (Galway, Connemera) : 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General if 
any, and what, action has been taken on 
the part of the Post Office to carry out 
the recommendations of the Congested 
Districts Board for Ireland, to extend 
telegraphic communication with the 
important fishery station connected 
with the Island of Inishboffin, County 
Galway; whether that Board has 
intimated that a fish curing station 
has been established on the island 
with suecess; and whether the de- 
velopment of the fishing industry will 
not be placed in a position detrimental to 
its success, unless a liberal extension of 
telegraphic communication is carried out 
in the manner in which it has been ex- 
tended to the Islands of Scotland 7 

Mr. A. MORLEY : A representation 
has been made to me by the Congested 
Districts Board for Ireland on the sub- 
ject of the establishment of a telegraph 
office in the Island of Inishboffin, and I 
am having inquiry made into the matter. 
As soon as the inquiry has been com- 
pleted I shall be glad to communicate the 
result to the Lon. Member. 


MOYRUS POLICE STATION. 

Mr. FOLEY : I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether pressure has been put on 
the Executive to establish a police 
station at Moyrus, Connemara, by per- 
sons who have founded a mission there ; 
whether he is aware that an individual 
belonging to the same mission was pre- 
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viously caught by the police in the act 
of firing into his own house, to secure the 
establishment of the barracks now pressed 
for ; and whether he will make full in- 
quiry into the matter before consenting 
to the establishment of a police station ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: It is true that 
application has been made to the Irish 
Government for the establishment of a 
Police Station at Moyrus, and that so 
recently as the 24th November I stated, 
in reply to a question addressed to me by 
the hon. Member for South Tyrone, that 
the matter was receiving the attention of 
the local responsible authorities. I would 
refer the hon. Gentleman to the terms of 
that answer, and to the reply which I 
previously gave on the 25th August to a 
somewhat similar question on the same 
subject. The Police report that there 
are no grounds for the allegation in the 
second paragraph of the question. I may 


add that there has been no repetition of 
the occurrences which took place in this 
locality in July and August last, and that 
there are signs of an abatement in feeling 
as I anticipated. 


BANBRIDGE POSTAL SERVICE. 

Lorpv A. HILL (Down, W.): I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General what has 
caused the delay in proceeding with the 
erection of anew Post Officeat Banbridge, 
County Down, the urgent necessity for 
which has been recognised by the Post 
Office authorities, and plans for which 
were prepared, a site having been selected, 
a considerable time ago ; aud whether he 
will give instructions for the building of 
the new Post Office to be proceeded with 
forthwith ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: As I have 
previously explained to the noble Lord, 
the delay in providing better Post Office 
accommodation at Banbridge has been 
caused—(1) by the failure of an arrange- 
ment under which the local Postmaster 
was to provide an office ; and (2) by the 
necessity for considering the question of 
providing a Crown Office. Plans have 
been prepared by the Board of Public 
Works for a building to be erected on the 
site mentioned, but it is found that the 
cost involved would be much greater than 
the amount of business would warrant. 
It is not unlikely, therefore, that the 
scheme for a Crown Office may have to 
be abandoned, in which case it will be 
necessary to call upon the Postmaster to 


Mr. Foley 
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make further efforts to obtain suitable 
accomniodation. 


NAIL CONTRACTS FOR THE WAR 
OFFICE. 

Mr. CAINE: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for War whether he is aware 
that the horse-shoe nails recently re- 
ferred to were rejected without the boxes 
being opened, on the ground that the 
Company, which had been invited to 
tender and whose tender was accepted, 
was precluded from supplying nails of its 
own manufacture ; and will the nails be 
accepted provided they are of the sizes 
specified, and satisfactory in every respect 
as to quality ? 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
To THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Woopatt, 
Hanley) (who replied) said: The nails 
were rejected because they were not in 
accordance with the specification under 
which the supply was ordered. They 
were nails of the “Globe” pattern, 
which though: suitable for certain horse- 
shoes are not considered suitable for the 
particular shoes for which nails were 
required in the contract. Those nails 
cannot be accepted, however good their 
quality, because they are not of the 
pattern required. It was quite open to 
the Company to supply nails of the 
Woolwich pattern of the required sizes 
and quality. 


INDIAN RAILWAY CONTRACTS. 

Sir A. HICKMAN (Wolverhampton, 
W.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for India whether the Secretary 
of State for India has lately given 
instructions for a lerge order for steel 
railway tyres which were required for an 
Indian railway to be sent to Belgium, 
because the price quoted by the Belgian 
maker was lower than had been quoted 
by the best English firms, and whether 
he ‘has also given instructions for an 
order for 9,000 tons of steel sleepers to 
be sent to Belgium, though the difference 
in price in the latter case was only 10s. 
per ton; whether any stipulations as 
regards rate of wages or sweating are 
imposed upon foreign contractors hy the 
English :Government ; whether he is 
aware that the President of the Local 
Government Board has lately, by Circular, 
called the attention of the Local 
Authorities to the scarcity of employ- 
ment which now exists in many parts of 
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the country, and to the great probability | 1894 have not yet reached the Secretary 
of its becoming more general and being | of State. As regards the second ques- 
intensified during the winter months ;| tion, I bave already stated that Her 
and whether he will endeavour to induce | Majesty's Government can hardly compel 
his Department to give employment to | the Legislature of Mauritius, in which 
British workmen as much as possible by | the non-official members are under the 
giving their orders at Home even if the | present Constitution in a majority, to 
cost is a little greater ? ‘subsidise any particular line. The 

*Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: The) subsidy in question has been in existence 
hon. Member’s question presumably | for close on 30 years, and to veto it now 


refers to the Guaranteed Railway 
Companies, and not to the State Rail- 
ways, which are under the direct control 
of the Secretary of State in Council. 
As regards the State Railways, no such 





would be seriously to diminish and to 
disorgunise the communications of the 
Colony with Europe. As regards the 
third question, I am informed. by the 
Post Office that the London, Chatham, 


orders as those referred to by the hon. | and Dover Company is subsidised by the 
Member have been placed. One of the | French Government for a daily packet 
Guaranteed Companies has recently | service between England and France. 
given an order for 9,000 tons of steel | The Peninsular and Oriental Company 
sleepers, but to an English, not a foreign, | formerly received a subsidy from the 
firm. The same Company is at present | Italian Government for a service between 
engaged in purchasing steel tyres. Italy and Egypt; and several British 

| Steamship Companies have from time 
to time made, and still maintain, arrange- 
ments with Foreign Governments, whereby 
for services rendered they obtain monetary 


THE MAURITIUS NAVAL SUBSIDY. 

ApmiraL FIELD (Sussex, East- 
bourne) : I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies whether | advantage if not an actual subsidy. 
he will inform the House of the date of | Sir J. GORST . (Cambridge Uni- 
the last yrant of subsidy of 80,000 | versity): Has the Under Secretary any 
rupees to the “ Messageries Maritimes | objection to saying whether the official 
Company” by the Colonial Authorities | members of the Legislature of Mauritius 
at Mauritius, and the duration of such | have been instructed to vote against the 
subsidy ; whether he is aware that the | subsidy; and, if not, whether they will 
vessels in question are armed cruisers in | be instructed to vote against it, aud to use 
disguise, with their guns on board in the | their influence with the unofficial members 


| 





hold ready for mounting in case of war; 
that they are commanded and officered 
by naval officers and properly manned 
for service ; whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment will take steps to prevent the 
granting of such subsidies in future to 
Foreign) Shipping Companies, unless 
English firms decline to undertake the 
required service; aud whether he can 
give an instance of an English Shipping 
Company receiving a subsidy from a 
Foreign Government under similar cir- 
cumstances ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror true COLONIES (Mr. S. 
Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : As re- 
gards the first question, the subsidy is voted 
antually, and the agreement between the 
Colonial Government and the Company 
is terminable by six months’ notice being 
given on eitherside. The grant for 1893 


was Rs.60,000, instead of Rs.80,000. The 


grant for 1894 was, no doubt, voted in 
December last, but the Estimates for 


to induce them to do the same ? 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): May I 
| ask whether the ships are officered in the 
/manner described in the hon. and gallant 

Member’s question; and whether they 
| are not practically cruisers in disguise ? 
Mr. $. BUXTON : I am afraid I can- 
not answer the last question. As regards 
| the question of the right hon. Gentleman, 
| So far as I am aware, the official members 
| of the Legislature were not instructed on 
the last occasion to vote against the pro- 
j posed subsidy. I have already pointed 
| out that this subsidy has been in existence 
| for many years, and that to suddenly end 
: it would disorganise the mail service. 

ApsiraL FIELD : Is the hon. Mem- 
ber aware that it is to the interest of the 
| Company to call at Mauritius, whether 
| they have a subsidy or not? The snb- 
| sidy is entirely unnecessary, aud I protest 
aguinst it. 
Mr. S. BUXTON: 
| into the matter. 


I will inquire 
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Apmrrat FIELD: I beg to give 
notice that I will call attention to the 
subject on the next Colonial Vote, when 
: will give the hon, Member a warm half- 

our. 


ADMONITIONS TO NEWLY-APPOINTED 
MAGISTRATES, 

Mr. PRIESTLEY (York, W.R., 
Pudsey): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
his attention has been called to the re- 
marks said to have been made to the new 
Justices, on presenting themselves to be 
sworn, at Leeds, on the Ist January, by 
the Clerk of the Peace, in which he 
stated that, whatever their politics, they 
would remember that directly they had 
taken the oath they were Magistrates for 
the West Riding, and they would never 
allow politics to influence them in‘ any 
way when on the Bench; whether it is 
customary that Clerks of the Peace. 
should make such remarks to new 
Justices ; whether similar remarks were 
made to Magistrates appointed by the 
late Lord Chancellor; whether he is 
aware that this same Clerk of the Peace 
demanded £4 4s. from each of the new 
Justices ; and whether the Clerk of the 
Peace can legally demand such an 
amount ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitn, Fife, E.): My attention has 
been called by several of the newly- 
appointed Magistrates to these remarks, 
and the Clerk of the Peace, in answer to 
my inquiries, admits that he spoke in 
substance as he is reported to have done, 
though he says that his observations 
were informal. He also informs me that, 
as all previous appointments to the Bench 
for the last 10 years had gone through 
his hands to the Lord Lieutenant, there 
was no necessity for him to make a 
similar address on previous occasions. I 
can only express my opinion that the 
Clerk of the Peacestrangely misconceived 
the duties and privileges of his office 
when he presumed to address an admoni- 
tion of this kind to gentlemen appointed 
under Her Majesty’s Commission to 
administer justice. It appears, further, 
that the clerk demanded £4 4s. as 
a fee from each of the new Justices. 
The fee in question has never been 
authorised in the manner prescribed by 
statute. No Justice, in my opinion, was 
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bound to pay it. I have no power to 
order that it should be refunded ; but it 
is open to any of the Justices who think 
fit to raise the question to take such pro- 
ceedings as they may be advised. 

Mr. C. DODD (Essex, Maldon): 
Who appoints the Clerks of the Peace, 
and how can they be removed in case of 
improper conduct ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The Clerk of the 
Peace is appointed by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of the county. I cannot say what 
is the procedure as to removal without 
further inquiry. 

Mr. CAINE: Are these fees which are 
charged illegal all over the country? 

Mr. ASQUITH: That depends upon 
whether they have been authorised in the 
manner prescribed by the statute. 

Mr. A.C. MORTON (Peterborough) : 
Will the right hon, Gentleman inform all 
Clerks of the Peace that only the legal 
fees (if any) shall in future be demanded 
from Justices on being sworn in? 

Mr. ASQUITH : After the clear ex- 
pression of opinion I have just given I do 
not think any further observations are 
needed. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON : Will the right 
hon. Gentleman do as my question sug- 
gests ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I think that that 
would be a very improper proceeding on 
my part, because I have no reason to 
suppose that the majority of the Clerks 
of the Peace charge any other than the 
proper fees. 


THE “TERRIBLE.” 

ApmiraL FIELD: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty whether the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty 
have sanctioned a contract with Messrs. 
J.and G. Thomson, on the Clyde, for 
the building of the new large cruiser 
Terrible ; whether other shipbuilding 
firms of standing and eminence were in- 
vited to tender for this vessel; and, if 
not, why was the ordinary rule in such 
cases departed from by their Lordships ; 
and what are the terms of the contract 
as to amount and time for completion ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
(1) The contracts for building the Power- 
ful and Terrible have been placed with 
the Naval Construction and Armaments 
Company at Barrow, and Messrs. J. and 
G. Thomson, at Glasgow, respectively. 
(2) Ten shipbuilding firms (eight being 
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engineering also) and 12 engineering 
firms (including eight, also shipbuilders) 
were invited to tender for a cruiser of the 
Powerful class. When the tenders came 
in the Board of Admiralty decided to 
order two ships, and the two contracts 
were placed with the firms whose terms 
were most satisfactory. (3) The cost of 


each ship will appear in the coming 
The time for completion is 


Estimates. 
three years. 

ApmiraL FIELD: May I ask whe- 
ther the estimates tendered by the re- 
spective firms were equal in amount ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The amounts were all low and were very 
near each other. The two tenders which 
gave the most favourable terms to the 
Admiralty were accepted. 

Mr. J. BURNS (Battersea): Will 
hon. Members have an opportunity of 
seeing the whole of the tenders ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
No, Sir; that is quite unusual. It is 
not always fair to competing firms to take 
that course. 

Mr. J. BURNS: Did the lowest 
tenderers get the two ships ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH: 
Ihave stated that the two firms which 
offered the most favourable terms to the 
Admiralty were accepted. 

Mr. A.C. MORTON: Why were 
not the tenders advertised for in some 
public newspapers in the same way as 
other tenders for public contracts ? 

Sm U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The reason is that in certain kinds ¢f 
Admiralty work, not restricted to the 
building of ships, it is thought that the 
best course is to invite tenders from 
selected firms known to be capable of 
doing the work. This principle was held 
to be applicable to exceptional cruisers 
like these. For other purposes tenders 
are advertised for in the usual way. 

Mr. WRIGHTSON (Stockton-on- 
Tees) : May I ask whether the conditions 
under which the different firms contracted 
were the same ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The conditions communicated to all the 
firms were exactly the same. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL SHIPS. 
ApmrraL FIELD: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment whether satisfactory arrange- 
ments have been made between the Home 
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Office and the Admiralty to admit of 
the reformatory and industrial school 
ships being properly inspected every 
year by some naval officers of captain’s 
rank, in accordance with the official 
assurance ; whether any of the ships in 
question have been since so inspected ; 
and will the Reports of such inspection, 
with the officer’s name attached, be in- 
serted in the usual Annual Report laid 
upon the Table ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The Admiralty and 
the Home Office have agreed to the 
general arrangements for the inspection 
of reformatory and industrial school 
ships ; but certain details have yet to be 
settled, though this is not expected to 
take long. It is intended to hold an 


in the Dockyards. 


| actual inspection, in accordance with the 


arrangements come to, in the course of 
the next financial year. 
EIGHT-HOURS DAY IN THE 
DOCKYARDS. 

Sir J. GORST: I beg to ask the 
Civil Lord of the Admiralty whether the 
attention of the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty has been directed to the Resolution 
of this House of 6th March, 1893, in 
which it expressed its opinion that the 
conditions of labour in Her Majesty’s 
dockyards should, as regards hours, be 
such as to afford an example to private 
employers throughout the country ; 
whether it has been brought to the 
attention of the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty that, in pursuance of the pledge 
given on behalf of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, the Secretary of State for War 
has recently announced the intention of 
the Government to reduce the hours of 
labour in the War Office establishments 
to 48 hours per week ; whether, in con- 
sequence of the Resolution aforesaid, the 
First Lord of the Admiralty has taken 
into consideration the hours worked in 
Her Majesty’s dockyards ; and what is 
the conclusion at which he has arrived ? 

Tue CIVIL LORD or tne AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. E. Rozertson, Dun- 
dee): I would refer my right hon. 
Friend to the reply I gave to his question 
on this subject on Monday last. 

Sir J. GORST: Do I rightly under- 
stand that from the time when the 
Resolution was passed in March down to 
November or December Petitions were 
received from the dockyards, and that 
during the whole of that interval the 
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First Lord of the hlinignlty never con- 
sidered the matter ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON : No, cer- 
tainly not ; the right hon. Gentleman is 
to understand nothing of the kind. 

Sir J. GORST: Then what was the 
result of the consideration which was 
given ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON : The matter 
is now under consideration on the 
Petitions which were presented to the | 
Admiralty. The First Lord is well | 
aware of the terms of the Resolution of 
the House. 

Sir J. GORST: Will the Govern- 
ment, in considering the men’s Petitions, 


give full weight to the-Resolution of the | 


House ? 
Mr. E. ROBERTSON: 
doubtedly, Sir. 


Un- 


N AND HOLYHEAD MAIL 
SERVICE. 
Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): 
to ask the Postmaster General whether 


KINGSTOW 


there is any substantial reason for longer | 


delaying to invite new tenders for the 
mail service between Holyhead and 


Kingstown ; whether accelerated speed 


is to be a condition of the new contract ; 
and, if so, what speed will be required ; 
and in case the accelerated speed neces- 
sitates the building of new ships, what 


time the Department judge will be re- | 


quisite for that purpose ? 


Mr. A. MORLEY: My hon. Friend 
is under a misapprehension in thinking 
that the contract for the conveyance of 
the mails between Holyhead and Kings- 
town terminates on the 30th September, 
1895. The contract was made for a 
period of 12 years certain up to that date, 
and is then terminable only if 12 months’ 
previous notice is given. The Govern- | 


ment have at present come to no decision | 


in the matter, but it will receive their 
fullest and most anxious consideration. 
In regard to the last paragraph, 1 have 
made careful inquiries, and I am in- 
formed that a period of 12 months is 
ample for the construction of vessels for 
such a service. 

Mr. SEXTON: As this matter 
deeply interests Ireland, may I press for 
a more definite auswer? Is there any- 
thing to be gained by the delay? Can 
any material object be served by not at 
once inviting the tenders ? 


Sir J. Gorst 
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I beg | 


Qualifications. 


Mr. A. MORLEY: As I have 
already stated, the Government have 
not yet come to a determination as to 
whether the coutract shall be terminated, 
There will be ample time for the con- 
struction of new vessels if it should be 
determined to terminate it. ' 

Mr. SEXTON: Seeing that at 
present three hours and three-quarters 
| are taken to cover a distance of 60 miles, 
| can there be any doubt that the service 
wants accelerating ? 
| Mr. A.MORLEY : The Government 
are very anxious to have the service 
accelerated if possible to do so on 
reasonable terms, but that does not mean 
that the contract must be terminated. 
There is ample time for consideration. 
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IRISH GUARDIANS’ QUALIFICATIONS, 
Mr. SEXTON: I beg to ask the 
. Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland in what cases, and to what 
extent after the issue of the new Order, 
the qualification of a Poor Law Guardian 
in Ireland will be lower than a £12 
rating ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The value of the 
qualification for Poor Law Guardians in 
Ireland after the issue of the new Order 
will be under £12 in the following cases : 
'(1) In 10 entire Unions, and in 61 
Electoral Divisions, forming part of 14 
Unions, it will be £10; (2) in two 
| Divisions of Ballinrobe Union it will be 
| £8; (3) in two Divisions of Ballinrobe 

Union and in nine of Westport Union it 
| will be £6. The average rating qualifi- 
_eation for Guardians throughout Ireland 

is at present something over £20, and in 
| reducing the qualification to £12 for all 

Unions or Electoral Divisions in which 

the qualification uow exceeds that 
amount the proposed reduction is at 
| least a considerable experiment. 

Mr. SEXTON : Considering that the 
qualification all over England at present 
is £5, and that the House has practically 
adopted a Bill in which there is no quali- 
fication at all fora Poor Law Guardian 
in any part of England or Wales, I ask 
whether it is really finally determined 
that the minimum qualification in Ireland 
shall be £6, and higher, therefore, than 
the uniform ‘qualification i in England and 
Wales? Will the right hon. Gentleman 
point out to the Local Government 
Board that they should take care in 





apportioning these qualifications between 
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the different Divisions that there shall be 
at least a substantial number of qualified 
persons in each Division, in order to give 
the electors something like freedom of 
choice ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : Considering that 
in Ireland the occupier pays only half 
the rates, whereas in England he is sup- 
posed to pay the whole, I conceive that 
I have gone as far.as I am justified in 
proceeding by way of experiment ; and 
it is not my intention in connection with 
the present elections to alter the figures 
I have given. As to the other matter, 
it shall receive careful consideration. 

Mr. SEXTON: Has the right hon. 
Gentleman considered that, although in 
Ireland the landlord pays half the rates, 
he has half the Board composed of ex 
officio Guardians ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: That makes a 
difference, but I do not conceive that it 
makes difference enough. 


THE DIRECTOR OF CHANCERY FOR 
SCOTLAND. 

Mr. R. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E.) : 
I beg to ask the Lord Advocate whether 
he can state the nature or composition of 
the Committee that in 1889 recommended 
the abolition of the Office of Director of 
Chancery for Scotland as a separate 
office ; and to what Department of the 
Register House it is proposed that the 
establishment should be transferred ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Barour, Clackmannan, &c.) : The Com- 
mittee was a Departmental one, appointed 
.by the Secretary for Scotland to inquire 
in regard to the Sasine Office and the 
Office of Director of Chancery, and it 
was composed of the late Lord Lee, Mr. 
James Auldjo Jamieson, then Crown 
Agent, and the late Mr. J. J. Reid, then 
Queen’s Remembrancer. The proposal 
of the Committee was to transfer certain 
statutory duties, which still appertain to 
the Office of Director of Chancery, to 
other officials, but Ido not find that it 
was suggested that they should be trans- 
ferred to any particular Department of 
the Register House. 


THE CLERK TO THE DEVON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 

Mr. LAMBERT (Devon, South 
Molton) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
an application has been received by him 
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from the Clerk of the Devon County 
Council, that his present clear salary of 
£1,400 a year should be increased to 
£1,900 a year; and whether he has 
authority, in the absence of any recom- 
mendation, to vary such salary ; if so, 
having regard to the fact that the Stand- 
ing Joint Committee of Devonshire, after 
special consideration, has decided that the 
present emoluments of the Clerk of the 
County Council are ample, and the rate- 
payers of the county generally consider 
them more than ample, it is his intention 
to increase such emoluments 


Mr. ASQUITH: Yes; I have re- 
ceived the application to which my 
hon. Friend refers. The Secretary of 
State has no power to vary the salary of 
his own accord, but in this case I have 
received a recommendation from the 
Standing Joint Committee to vary the 
mode of paying the clerk, which would 
enable me to direct such variation of the 
salary as I thought proper. 1 have con- 
sidered the clerk’s application, and I see 
no ground for supposing that he will be 
inadequately remunerated under the new 
arrangement, nor for interfering with the 
unanimous decision of the Standing 
Joint Committee. 


Foreign Contracts. 


TERMS OF FOREIGN CONTRACTS. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether, with regard to his undertaking 
in connection with Government contracts 
to take into consideration the enforcement 
of an eight-hours day,in addition to the pay- 
ment of wages accepted as current in the 
trades concerned, it is the intention of the 
Government to enforce these conditions 
upon home contractors only, while leaving 
their foreign competitors free from such 
restraints ? 


Tue SECRETARY ro rue TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham): 
I gave no undertaking to the effect stated 
in the question, but I merely said that 
the Controller of the Stationery Office 
would give fair consideration to the con- 
ditions under which contractors employ 
their labour. I am not aware that any 
of the contracts made by Departments 
under the contro! of the Treasury are 
with foreign firms, but if such were the 
case I see no reason why foreign contrac- 
tors shoul be placed at an advantage 
over contractors in this country. 
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Mr. J. LOWTHER: The question 
of the eight-hours day will not enter 
into the consideration of the Government 
at all, then ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: It will not 
be made a special condition, but it will 
be a consideration in giving out the con- 
tracts. 


THE CHRISTIAN BROTHERS’ SCHOOLS. 


Cotonet NOLAN (Galway, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he can 
now state on or about what date, before 
' the House adjourns, he will be able to 
state the intentions of the Government 
with regard to the Christian Brothers’ 
Schools ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I am afraid that 
I cannot add anything to the answer I 
gave my hon. and gallant Friend to a 
similar question put last Tuesday. 

CotoneL NOLAN: Are we to have 
a statement before the adjournment next 
Saturday, or before the new Session 
commences ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I said clearly 
enough on Tuesday that I hoped to be 
able to announce a decision on the 
subject before the rising of the House, 
and that the date of that rising was not, 
unfortunately, fixed yet. 


THE NOAKHALI MURDER CASE. 

Mr. CAINE: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for India if 
the attention of the Secretary of State 
has been called to the decision of 
Justices Trevelyan and Rampini in the 
Criminal Appeal Court at Calcutta last 
November, in the case known as the 
Noakhali murder case, in which two 
men were sentenced to be hanged and 
two others to transportation for life ; 
and if he is aware that the Sessions 
Judge of Noakhali convicted on the un- 
corroborated evidence of an approver, 
and that the High Court Judges in their 
decision stated that they thought it 
exceedingly dangerous to act upon 
evidence of this description, discharging 
two of the prisoners altogether, and 
commuting the sentence of death on the 
other two to transportation ; and, if so, 
will he order a public inquiry into the 
conduct of this case by the Noakhali 
Sessions Judge ? 

*Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: The 
Secretary of State knows nothing of the 
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ease in question, but he will ask the Go 
vernment of India about it. 

Mr. CAINE: In consequence of the 
extremely insufficient and unsatisfactory 
replies I have received to these questions, 
I wish to give notice that as early as 
possible in the next Session I shall move 
a Resolution declaring that, in the opinion 
of the House, the administration of 
criminal justice in the remoter parts of 
India by District Magistrates and the 
Sessional Judges is such as to bring the 
law into contempt and make it a terror 
to the law-abiding, and that the subject 
should be promptly inquired into by a 
committee of experts in Indian Criminal 
Law, of which one-half should consist 
of natives of India. 


THE THAMES AND SEVERN CANAL. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether he is aware that the 
Thames and Severn Canal is now almost 
entirely owned by the South Western 
Railway Company ; and whether he can 
state under what Act of Parliament that 
Railway Company purchased it ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I am informed 
that the Railway Company purchased, 
prior to the Act of 1888, 2,140 shares in 
the Canal out of a total capital of 2,450 
shares. The correspondence on the sub- 
ject will be found in the Parliamentary 
Paper “Thames and Severn Canal ;” 
1886 [C. 4897]. Clause 42 of the Act 
of 1888 was passed in order to prevent 
such an application of the funds of a 
Railway Company in future. 

Mr. BARTLEY: Am I to under- 
stand there was no authority to enable 
the Great Western Company to purchase 
this canal ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Nodirect autho- 
rity. The whole question is under the 
consideration of the Board of Trade; in 


consequence of representations which 
have been made, and under the circum- 
stances I would rather not say anything 
more at present. 


FACTORY INSPECTION IN THE BELFAST 
LINEN TRADE. 

Mr. SEXTON: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether he has considered a reso- 
lution of the Belfast United Trades 
Council, in which it is represented that 
about 50,000 females are engaged in the 
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textile industries of Belfast, and that the 
appointment of a female Inspector for 
that city is absolutely essential; and 
whether it is intended to appoint any 
female Inspectors of Factories for Ire- 
land ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: Yes. No female 
Inspector is appointed for any particular 
place—they are all peripatetic. Miss 
Abraham has already visited Belfast, and 
I understand will do so again before 
long. An assistant male Inspector has 
been appointed to the Belfast district. 
A special inquiry has recently been con- 
ducted under my instructions into the 
linen factories of Belfast, with the result 
that Rules have been framed which will, 
I hope, largely mitigate the mortality 
and disease which have hitherto pre- 
vailed. 

Mr. SEXTON: 
appoint a resident female Inspector in 
Ireland, or are they all to be peripa- 
tetic ? 


Mr. ASQUITH : They are appointed | 


in the latter sense. 


Mr. J. BURNS: May I ask whether, | 
considering the large number of women | 
and girls employed in Belfast, it would | 


not be an advantage from a sanitary 
point of view to have a resident female 
Inspector in the city ? 


matters, and I do not see the prospect of | 
having more than four female Inspectors | 
for the whole of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. In these circumstances, I cannot 
undertake that any one of them should 
be permanently resident in any one centre 
of industry. 

Mr. J. BURNS: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that it is the general 
opinion among persons interested in this 
question that in consequence of the large 
number of women and girls engaged in 
this trade one female Inspector should 
be resident at Belfast ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : I am not aware that 
such is the case. 

LABOUR IN THE WAR OFFICE 
FACTORIES. 

Mr. HANBURY: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether, 
before reducing the weekly hours of 
labour in the War Office Factories, an 
estimate was formed of the number of 
additional workmen who would be re- 
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[ quired to turn out the same total amount 


of work, and of the additional cost of the 
change to the public purse; and, if so, 
what is that estimate; or whether it has 
been assumed that no more workmen 
would be required and no greater charge 
be incurred for the same amount of work 
done ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
It is not anticipated that any additional 
workmen will be required as a result 
of reducing the working hours to 48 
per week, save in exceptional cases. A 
careful comparison has been made of the 
results attained in certain private fac- 
tories ; and the conclusion, confirmed by 
our own experience, has been formed 
that any increased expenditure in wages 
will be compensated by savings in fuel, 


| light, lubricants, and wear and tear, by 
Is it intended to | 


the increased energy of the workmen, 
and, lastly, by the prevention of lost 
time owing to the suppression of the 
breakfast hour. 


* NOBEL V. ANDERSON.” 
Mr. HANBURY: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether any 
application has yet been made to the 


| Court to fix a day for the trial of the 
case of “Nobel v. Anderson” 
| General of Ordnance Rectaties) ; ; and, if 


Mr. ASQUITH : The Home Depart- | 


ment are obliged to economise in these | 


(Director 


so, what day has been fixed ? 

‘Mr. CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN: 
| The trial appears in the cause list for 
January 29. 


INDIAN CURRENCY, 

Sir J. GORST: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for India 
whether it is true, as reported in The 
Times of 8th January, that the Native 
State of Partabghar, with 80,000 in- 
habitants, is minting silver at the rate of 
Rs.800,000 a day, while a still smaller 
State is pouring out Rs.500,000 a day ; 
and that the present issue of these 
States in a single day exceeds the whole 
coinage during the past 30 years; 
whether this action of the Native States 
accounts for the large importation of 
silver into India, since the coinage of the 
rupee in the Mints of the Government 
of India has been stopped ; whether the 
whole purpose of this stoppage will be 
frustrated if the free coinage of silver in 
all the Native Mints in India is carried 
on at the same rate as in Partabghar ; 
and what steps the Secretary of State 
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proposes to take in order to counteract 
po gar ~ of the Native States ? 

*"Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: 
I have received no information upon the 
subject. 

Sir J. GORST: I will put another 
question to-morrow. 

Sir D. MACFARLANE (Argyll) : 
Are these rupees legal tender in British 
India ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: The 
rupees in question form a part of the 
currency of India, but they are not a 
legal tender. 


Parochial 


BANBRIDGE SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 
COMMITTEE. 

Lorp A. HILL: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland why, in violation of the Irish 
Education Act, 1892, Section 3,’ the 
Commissioners of National Education, in 
making the appointment to the Banbridge 
School Attendance Committee, passed 
over two local managers of schools, who 
are willing to act, and appointed other 
gentlemen who are not managers or 
patrons, and who have never taken any 
interest in national school education in 
Banbridge ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Commis- 
sioners of National Education are not 
aware of any violation of the Act in 
the making of their appointments of half 
the School Attendance Committee. Of 
the five members appointed by the Com- 
missioners three are managers of Na- 
tional schools. The Commissioners are 
not bound to appoint more managers 
than one-half of the members appointed 
by them. The Commissioners took into 
account, when making their ap ,oint- 
ments, that 39°5 per cent. of the popula- 
tion of the locality are members of the 
late Established Church. Of the two 
Irish Church managers of schools of the 
locality, one consented to act and was 
appointed; the other declined. Two 
lay Church members were in addition 
appointed by the Commissioners, making, 
together with the one Church member 
appointed by the Local Authority, a 
total of four Church members on the 
committee, as the equitable representation 
of that denomination. The entire com- 
mittee is now constituted as follows :— 
Two Roman Catholics, four members of 
the Irish Church, three Presbyterians, 
and one Unitarian. 


Sir J. Gorst 


{COMMONS} 
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“INJURY PAY” IN WOOLWICH 
ARSENAL. 

Mr. W. M‘LAREN (Cheshire, 
Crewe): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether, after the passing 
of the Employers’ Liability Bill, it is the 
intention of the Government in any way 
to alter the present arrangements for 
“injury pay” in Woolwich Arsenal, to 
which all workmen are now entitled in 
case of injury from any cause ; and whe- 
ther he will lay upon the Table of the 
House the Rules under which that pay is 
granted ? 


Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
To THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Woopatt, 
Hanley) (who replied) said : There is no 
intention of altering the present arrange- 
ments for injury pay, to which all work- 
men in the Ordnance Factories are now 
entitled, although the Employers’ Lia- 
bility Bill now before Parliament is made 
to apply te any such workman as if the 
employer were a private person. There 


will no objection to lay upon the Table 
the Rules of the Ordnance Factories 
under which injury pay is granted. 


JUSTICES’ FEES, 

Mr. A. C. MORTON: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment whether he is aware that the 
Clerk of the Peace for the County of 
London has demanded a fee of five 
guineas each from the Justices who have 
recently been appointed by the Lord 
Chancellor ; and whether he will inquire 
into the matter ? 


Mr. ASQUITH: I am informed that 
the fee in the case has been duly autho- 
rised and goes to the County Fund, the 
clerk being paid by salary. But the 
matter seems to me to be one which calls 
for further inquiry. 


PAROCHIAL CHARITY TRUSTS. 

Mr. RANKIN (Herefordshire, Leo- 
minster) : I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Gcvernment Board whether, 
under the Charitable Trusts, Acts of 
1853 and 1855, it will be open to the 
trustees of any parochial charity to trans- 
fer the funds of that charity into the 
names of the official Charity Trustees, 
and thus obviate the necessity of altering 
the names in the securities of the trust 
every time new trustees are appointed ? 
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Sir W. FOSTER (who replied) said : 
It will be open to the trustees of any 
parochial charity to transfer the funds 
referred to into the names of the official 
trustees. The case of parochial charities 
differs in no respect as regards the agency 
of the official trustees of charitable funds 
and of charity lands, which is available 
for the benefit of all endowed charities 
within the jurisdiction of the Charity 
Commissioners. 


MALTESE MARRIAGE LEGACY 
QUESTION. 

Mr. RANKIN: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether a correspondence has 
taken place between the Governor of 
Malta aud the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies respecting the Marriage Legacy 
question in Malta; and, if so, whether 
the correspondence can be presented to 
Parliament ? 

Mr. S. BUXTON: The answer to 
the first part of the question is in the 
affirmative. As regards the second 


question, the correspondence is not yet 
concluded, but when it is we shall con- 
sider whether it would be desirable to 
present any Papers to Parliament. 


WICKLOW SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 
COMMITTEE. 

Mr. BARTON (Armagh, Mid): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether the 
National Board of Education in Ireland 
have received from the Town Commis- 
sioners of Wicklow a resolution unani- 
mously passed by that Board protesting 
against the manner in which the Com- 
missioners of National Education had 
nominated their half of the local School 
Attendance Committee, and expressing 
the opinion that the exclusion of Canon 
Rooke, the Rector of Wicklow and the 
manager of a national school, was likely 
to have an injurious effect on the cause 
of education in Wicklow ; and whether, 
in compliance with a request contained 
in the resolution, the Board of National 
Education will reconsider their nomina- 
tions ? 

Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) : 
At the same time, may I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether his attention 
has been called to the resolution passed 
by the Wicklow Township Commis- 
sioners, consisting of both Protestants 
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aud Catholics, unanimously condemning 
and protesting against the unfair manner 
in which the Commissioners of National 
Education nominated their half of the 
local School Attendance Committee, and 
their refusal to appoint the Rev. Canon 
Rooke, Protestant Rector, and manager 
of No. 2 Wicklow National School ; 
whether he is aware that the Town Com- 
missioners unanimously appointed two 
Catholics and two Protestants, and the 
Education Commissioners appointed three 
Catholics and one Protestant, (a Method- 
ist), three of whom had no connection 
with the educational work of the dis- 
trict ; could he explain on what grounds 
the Commissioners of Education refused to 
appoint the Rev. Mr. Rooke, and how 
many of the Attendance Committee as 
appointed are school patrons or managers ; 
aud whether the Committee as appointed 
is in compliance with the Act of Parlia- 
ment ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY : My attention has 
been drawn to the resolution passed by 
the Wicklow Town Council with regard 
to the manner in which the Commis- 
sioners of National Education had 
nominated their half of the local School 
Attendance Committee. The Board 
when making their appointments took 
into account the populations of the 
various Religious Denominations in 
Wicklow, and inasmuch as the Local 
Authority had already appointed two lay 
members of the Irish Church the Board 
considered that the representation of that 
denomination on the committee was equit- 
able, and thereupon appointed a 
Methodist clergyman to represent the 
Methodist minority. The Committee 
now consists of five Roman Catholics, of 
whom one is a patron of three schools, 
two lay members of the Irish Church, 
and a Methodist clergyman. The Com- 
missioners do not consider that they have 
any warranty for making any alteration 
in the appointments made by them, and 
I must presume that the Committee as 
appointed is in compliance with the Act 
of Parliament. 

Mr. CARSON: Am I right in say- 
ing that the only clergymen omitted from 
these appointments in connection with 
the education of the district is this Pro- 
testant clergyman ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY : I understand that 
is so, but it was supposed that it would 
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answer the purpose to put on the 
M. thodist clergyman. 


LABOURERS’ COTTAGES IN IRELAND. 

Mr.C.DODD : I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land if he can state approximately the 
number of cottuges for labourers that 
have been built or acquired in Ireland 
under the Labourers (Ireland) Acts, 1883 
to 1892, by Rural Sanitary Authorities ; 
whether he has any information of the 
average cost of them, or of the average 
cost of building them ; whether he pro- 
poses to ask Her Majesty’s Government 
to consider the propriety of bringing in a 
Bill to amend those Acts, so as to render 
the exercise of the compulsory powers 
cheaper and subject to less delay by the 
adoption of some mode of compulsory 
purchase similar to that in the Local Go- 
vernment Bill; and whether the rents for 


cottages under those Acts have been. 


paid to the Rural Authorities with 
regularity ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The total number 
of cottages provided for labourers in Ire- 
land under the Acts referred to, up to 
the end of August last, is 10,142, ata 
cost in round numbers of £1,206,000, or 
an average of about £119 for each 
cottage. A Return presented to the 
House in December on the Motion of the 
hon. Member for West Kerry, and now 
in the hands of the printers, contains 
detailed information in regard to this 
matter. Ihave carefully considered, in 
consultation with the Local Government 
Board, the question of simplifying and 
cheapening the procedure under the 
Labourers Acts, and have come to the 
conclusion that no administrative im- 
provements with this object, in the ex- 
isting arrangements, can be brought 
about, and that without fresh legislation 
no changes in this direction can be 
effected. As to the payment of rents, I 
am informed that, speaking generally, 
they are fairly well paid, but that in some 
Unions there are considerable arrears out- 
standing. 


SWINE FEVER IN IRELAND. 
CotoneL NOLAN : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland if any complaints have been 
addressed to the Privy Council as to the 
remuneration for pigs killed under the 
Swine Fever Act; who values the pigs 


Mr. J. Morley 
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killed ; if it has been pointed out that 
the scale of value in Galway and Mayo 
is 10 per cent. too low considering the 
present price of pigs; if, unless the 
constabulary tell a man not to meddle 
with a sick pig, the owner of the pig 
gets no compensation if the Dublin 
authorities, in examining the viscera, 
declare that the pig has subsequently 
died of some disease other than ‘swine 
fever ; is he aware that the owners of 
such pigs have complained that they 
might have realised half their value by 
killing the pigs if not forbidden to: do so 
by the police; and whether he will 
endeavour to popularise the working of 
a useful new Act by seeing that it is at 
first somewhat liberally interpreted and 
administered ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: A communication 
as to compensation for pigs killed under 
the Swine Fever Act was received from 


the Claremorris Board of Guardians- 
The Veterinary Department has, how- 
ever, ascertained through its Inspectors 
that objections have been raised to the 
amount of the proposed compensation in 
comparatively few cases. The animals 
slaughtered are valued either by the 
Inspectors of the Local Authorities or by 
independent ‘local valuers of practical 
experience employed by the Veterinary 
Department. It has not been pointed 
out to the Department that the scale of 
value in Galway and Mayo is 10 per 
cent. too low, as stated. There is no 
statutory power to give compensation for 
a pig that dies even though the post- 
mortem examination by the Dublin 
authorities shows that it was affected 
with swine fever. Compensation can 
only be paid for pigs slaughtered, half 
value for animals affected with swine 
fever, and full value in all other cases. 
The Veterinary, Department is not aware 
that complaints have been made, as 
alleged in the fifth paragraph. The 
object of the Government is to work the 
Act liberally within its powers, and as 
evidence that it has been regarded 
popularly it may be stated that the 
number of outbreaks of swine fever 
reported since November | last, when 
the Act came into force, is greatly in 
excess of the number reported during the 
two preceding months of the year, as 
appears from the following figures :— 
The outbreaks from January 1 to No- 
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vember 1, 1893, were 194; the outbreaks 
since November 1, 1893, were 360. 


POLICE PROCEDURE IN MIS- 
DEMEANOURS. 

Sir F. MAPPIN (York, W.R., 
Hallamshire) : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
whether he isaware that in boroughs where 
the police are under the control of the 
Watch Committee, it is the usual practice 
not to issue warrants for offences such as 
misdemeanours in the first instance but to 
grant summonses to the police, as in the 
case of the 19 men and pit lads charged 
for being concerned in the Rockingham 
and Elsecar riots, and who were com- 
mitted to take their trial at Leeds 
Assizes, 10 of them were acquitted after 
being taken out of their beds in the 
middle of the night by warrants granted 
by the Barnsley Magistrates ; and whe- 
ther he will represent to those Magis- 
trates the desirability of granting only 
summonses in such cases, and that it is 
their duty to bind over witnesses for the 
defence to appear, as well as for the 
prosecution ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The law is the 
same in boroughs and in counties, and I 
Whether 


believe the practice is also. 
the process should be by summons or by 
warrant is a matter for the discretion of 


the Magistrates. There should be some 
special ground to justify the issue of 
a warrant in the first instance. I am not 
prepared to say that in determining in 
this case to proceed by warrant the Jus- 
tices exercised their discretion wrongly. 
With regard to the second paragraph, I 
think that the answers which I have 
given on this and previous occasions to 
my hon. Friend are a sufficient expres- 
sion of my opinion, and that it is not 
necessary to issue any instructions to the 
Justices on either point. It ought to be 
clearly understood that it is the duty of 
Magistrates to bind over witnesses for 
the accused, unless they are plainly of 
opinion that the evidence is immaterial or 
false. 


GOVERNMENT EXPLOSIVES FACTORIES. 

Mr. HANBURY : I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether he 
is aware that the Home Office in the case 
of a private firm require that in a group of 
buildings the compartments of which are 
divided by brick walls, three feet thick, 
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with an intervening machinery (non- 
danger) compartment, the limit. of ex- 
plosive ineach press house is 75 to 60 lbs. 
and of two producing workmen, exclu- 
sive of foreman and servers, of which 
not more than two may be at any one 
time in any one compartment; whe- 
ther he is aware that these Regulations 
are enforced in private cam press houses 
where the same work is being carried 
on as that in operation at the time of 
the recent explosion at Waltham Abbey ; 
whether the Home Office Inspector had 
called the attention of the War Office 
to these requirements ; whether, if so, 
any steps were taken to secure similar 
protection for life at the Waltham fac- 
tory; whether it is the fact that at 
Waltham Abbey the two cam _ press 
houses were of timber, separated only 
by a waterwheel, there being no inter- 
vening protecting wall or space; and 
whether, under such circumstances, they 
counted as separate houses, and how 
many workmen were in these at the 
time of the explosion, and how many 
men and how many pounds of explosive 
were allowed to be in each of them at any 
one time by the Regulations of the factory ? 
At the same time, may I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether it is the custom 
to work day and night at the Waltham 
Government Factory ; what is the neces- 
sity for this in time of peace; what 
reserve of machinery and buildings 
exists in case of an emergency requiring 
extra production; and whether night 
work is in all respects as safe for the 
manufacture of explosives at this factory 
as day work ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I have appointed a competent Committee, 
which will include a representative of the 
Home Office, to investigate the causes 
and circumstances of the recent accident 
at Waltham Abbey, and until that Com- 
mittee reports I would rather make no 
further statement upon the subject. 

Mr. HANBURY: I hope my right 
hon. Friend will arrange that the Com- 
mittee shall report before the Estimates 
come on for consideration. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
I should imagine that it would not be a 
very long inquiry. 


Janeiro, 


RIO DE JANEIRO. 
Sir T. SUTHERLAND (Greenock) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 


3 K 
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State for Foreign Affairs whether steps 
have been taken by Her Majesty’s Repre- 
sentative in Rio de Janeiro to forward the 
unloading of British vessels in that port ; 
and if any further measures can be taken 
in this direction so as to mitigate the 
serious loss which shipowners are sustain- 
ing owing to the prolonged detention of 
their vessels ? 

Sir E. GREY : I can add nothing to 
statements which have previously been 
made to the effect that Her Majesty’s 
Minister and the senior naval officer have 
been doing their utmost to give all the 
assistance to British commerce that is 
possible in the midst of a civil conflict 
such as exists at Rio. Captain Lang, 
however, reports that the firing of the 
Government and insurgent forces at each 
other takes place at uncertain periods 
and at various portions of the shore, and 
that this constitutes a danger against 
which it is often impossible to protect 
those who attempt to land cargoes. It 
would not be possible for the British 
Representatives at Rio to take any 
further measures without infringing the 
principle of strict neutrality, from which 
it would not be proper for Her Majesty’s 
Government to depart. 


THE APPOINTMENT OF COUNTY 
JUSTICES. 

Mr. DODD : I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, the Member for Leeds, what the 
objection of Her Majesty’s Government 
or the Home Office is to granting the 
Return as to County Justices appointed 
since the Resolution of this House; and 
if any approximate statement can be 
given of the number of those appointed 
by the Lord Chancellor without the 
nomination of any Lord Lieutenant ? 

Mr. ASQUITH (who replied) said : 
The objection to granting the Return is 
that the Lord Chancellor is of opinion 
that it would be very difficult to make, 
and that when made it would be exceed- 
ingly misleading. I have sent my hon. 
Friend a form of Return we are ready to 
give. 


THE POLICY OF DISARMAMENT. 
Mr. BYLES (York, W.R., Shipley) : 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether, before embarking on new 
and costly naval expenditure, the Go- 
vernment could see its way to open up 


Sir T. Sutherland 


{COMMONS} 
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communication with other European 
Powers with a view toa policy of mutual 
disarmament ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Grapstong, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian) : This is a question 
of great importance. I am not sure 
whether my hon. Friend is aware that it 
was raised by Lord Clarendon, when 
Foreign Secretary, shortly before the 
close of his valued life, when he made 
with my full concurrence an attempt at 
progress in this direction. I do not know 
that it was strictly official, and so it could 
not be made the subject of documentary 
information to Parliament. Lord Claren- 
don, when he made that attempt, certainly 
did receive a very satisfactory answer 
from the Government of one great Euro- 
pean Power; but he failed to carry the 
matter further. While holding the view 
I have expressed on the general subject, 
I am bound to say I am not of opinion 
that the present moment is one at which 
any such representations could be advan- 
tageously made. 


THE NEW RULES OF COURT. 

Mr. PAUL (Edinburgh, S.): I beg 
to ask a question of which I have given 
the Lord Advocate private notice — 
namely, whether the Rule Committee of 
the English Judges have this day 
rescinded Order 11 of the new Rules of 
Court, which deals with the service of 
writs out of the jurisdiction and affects 
the rights of persons domiciled in Scot- 
land ? 

Mr. J. B. BALFOUR: Yes, Sir. 
The Rule Committee have to-day 
rescinded that particular Order with a 
view to the matter being reconsidered on 
the lines raised in regard to Scotland. 


THE WITU EXPEDITION. 

Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether the “forest 
robbers,” pursued by the recent Expedi- 
tion from Witu, were chiefly runaway 
slaves ; whether the object of the Expe- 
dition was to force them to come into 
Witu ; and whether, if a runaway slave 
did come into the dominions of the Sultan 
of Zanzibar, his former owner would be 
entitled, by the law of Zanzibar, to resume 
possession ? 

Sir E. GREY: Full information as 


to the character of these people, and as 
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to the objects of the Expedition in Witu, 
is given in the Papers, Africa No. 9, 1893, 
and Africa No. 1, 1894, which have been 
laid before Parliament. A lawful owner 
in the Zanzibar dominions would by the 
law of Zanzibar be entitled to resume 

ssession of a runaway slave. I may 
add that the Expedition in question never 
left the territory of Witu ; its object was 
to destroy certain fortified posts, which 
were a centre of disturbance, and it had 
nothing to do either with the capture of 
runaway slaves or with the restoration 
of them to owners if they had any. 

Mr. KNOX : Will the hon. Gentle- 
man consider the possibility of drawing 
up Regulations as a safeguard against 
these runaway slaves being re-sold ? 

Sir E. GREY : I am not aware that 


any one of these men has been claimed by 
any Owner. 


Local Government 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL.—(No. 480.) 
CONSIDERATION, 

As amended, considered. 


Mr. TRITTON (Lambeth, Norwood) 
moved the following clause :— 

“No meeting of a Parish Council or of a 
District Council shal] be held in premises 
licensed for the sale of intoxicating liquor ex- 
cept in cases where no other suitable room is 
available.” 

He wished to point out most emphati- 
cally that the clause inflicted no hardship 
and no injustice on anyone ; it took away 
no existing trade or custom whatever 
from any licensed premises, and therefore 
was in no way hurtful to any class of the 
community. He had found out in the 
last few days that very considerable in- 
terest existed on this subject, and there 
seemed to be a general consensus of 
Opinion outside that House that the 
insertion of this clause, or some clause 
like it, was most desirable. It was 
illegal to hold election meetings on 
licensed premises, and it would be illegal 
to hold election meetings for Parish 
Councillors on such premises, and, there- 
fore, he failed to see why it shoald not 
also be illegal for Parish Councils, when 
formed, to hold their meetings in public- 
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houses. Many reasons in support of the 
clause might be advanced ; but one only 
would he mention, as it seemed to have 
escaped notice. They were now pro- 
posing to allow women to take an active 
part in parish government, and he was 
one of those who heartily approved of 
the new depaiture ; but many women, if 
elected on Parish Councils, would shrink 
from attending meetings in public-houses, 
When he brought this subject forward 
the other evening the President of the 
Local Government Board said he had 
great sympathy with the object of the 
proposed clause, but that it was im- 
possible to accept it at present, as there 
were a considerable number of parishes 
in the country where there was no room 
available except in the public-house. If 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
been in the House now—he noticed that 
the right hon. Gentleman had just left— 
he would certainly have made a strong 
appeal to him for support of this clause, 
because the right hon. Gentleman was 
one of the most distinguished and the 
most recent converts to temperance re- 
form. He knew that the right hon. 
Gentleman had been the hero of Hyde 
Park demonstrations and the Covent 
Garden Convention, and he was gene- 
rally regarded as the idol of temperance 
reformers. He therefore felt that if the 
right hon. Gentleman had been present 
he would have used his influence with 
the President of the Local Government 
Board—as bon. Members had known 
him use his influence before during the 
conduct of this Bill—in the direction of 
the acceptance of this clause. But he 
would now appeal to the President of 
the Local Government Board himself, 
who was present. The right hon. 
Gentleman could not accept his pro- 
posal the other night, although he had 
sympathised with it, and they had a 
most interesting and instructive Division 
on the subject in a somewhat small 
House. He was quite ready to take a 
Division on the subject again this after- 
noon. He might be beaten, but, if so, he 
would be beaten in a good cause ; and at 
any rate, he would have been allowed to 
make his protest on this subject. He 
appealed most earnestly to the President 
of the Local Government Board, whose 
name would always be honourably asso- 
ciated with this Bill, to insert a clause 
which was conceived in no narrow Party 
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spirit, but in the best interests of the 
community at large. If the right hon. 


Gentleman would add it to the Bill he 
believed it would prove to be most use- 
ful, and would tend greatly to the suc- 
cess of the measure in every village 
throughout the land. 


Clause (Place of meeting of Parish or 
District Council or Board of Guardians, ) 
—(Mr. Tritton,)—brought up, and read 
the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second time.” 


Tue PRESIDENT or toe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fowter, Wolverhampton, E.): The 
hon. Member has stated quite correctly 
that I sympathised the other night very 
strongly—as I sympathise now—with 
the object of this clause, and I can 
assure the hon. Member that he indulged 
in a pleasant satire which was quite un- 
necessary on a subject of this descrip- 
tion, concerning either my colleagues or 
myself. It has been my desire to have 
this clause added to the Bill; but when it 
was moved the other night I was obliged 
to oppose it, because it gave no alter- 
native ; and as there are a large number 
of parishes where it would be impossible 
to hold a meeting under those cireum- 
stances, I then felt myself unable to 
accept the clause. But the hon. Mem- 
ber has put it in an altered form now, 
and I am bound to say that the altera- 
tion has practically removed the objec- 
tion I previously felt to it, subject to 
some further alterations, which—if the 
hon. Member will accept—will enable 
me to vote for the second reading of the 
clause. The clause, as I propose to 
alter it, will read as follows:— ~° 

“No meeting of a Parish Council, or of a 

District Council, or of a Board of Guardians, 
shall be held in premises licensed for the sale of 
intoxicating liquor except in cases where no 
other suitable room is available.” 
But if the words stopped there they 
might lead to a considerable amount of 
discussion and difficulty, and there might 
be some oppression on the parish meeting 
in the way of paying an excessive rent 
by their being driven to the only place 
where a meeting could be held. There- 
fore, I propose to add, after the word 
“ available,” the words— 


“ For such meeting, either free of charge or 
at a reasonable cost.” 


Mr. Tritton 
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If the hon. Member will accept that 
modification I am prepared to accept the 
second reading of the clause. 

Mr. HANBURY (Préston) said, he 
thoroughly supported the Amendment, 
but he was not quite sure what powers 
were given under the Bill to pay for 
rooms under such circumstances, sup- 
posing they were required. He raised 
this question the other day with regard 
to his own Board of Guardians at Ash- 
bourne, who had hired a room, and he 
doubted whether they had the power of 
putting the cost of it on the rates. He 
did not believe the power existed for a 
Parish Council or District Council to 
charge the cost of the room upon the 
rates. He thought they ought to have a 
clear statement on the subject before the 
clause was adopted. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: My im- 


pression is that the Ashbourne Board of 


‘Guardians are not justified in doing what 


they at present are doing. I have that 
case in my eye. But there is clearly 
power given in the Bill to the Parish 
Councii to provide a room. In Clause 4 
we have already given the parochial elec- 
tors power to use, at suitable times, the 
various schools, provided a_ suitable 
parish-room cannot be obtained free of 
charge. 


Str J. GORST (Cambridge Uni- 
versity) asked whether the right hon. 
Gentleman had considered what the 
effect of the words he proposed to add 
would be? Who was to be the judge of 
what “reasonable cost” meant? Con- 
siderable difficulty would arise unless 
that point were cleared up. It would be 
better to indicate the body, say the 
County Council, which was to jndge 
whether the cost was reasonable. 

Mr. CAINE (Bradford, E.) thought it 
would be better if his right hon. Friend 
would omit the words— 

“ Except in cases where no other suitable room 
is available,” 
and let the clause end at “ intoxicating 
liquor.” Otherwise the clause would un- 
doubtedly cause confusion and doubt. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Bristol characterised this pro- 
posal as ridiculous the other night, but 
he would ask leave to read a short letter 
he had received from the clergyman of 
a parish in Lincolnshire. The rev. ° 
gentleman wrote— 
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“ After reading report of Friday’s Debate I 

cannot forbear sending a line in proof that your 
proposal that no Council meeting should be held 
on intoxicating premises did not deserve to be 
stigmatised by Sir M. Hicks-Beach as ridiculous. 
If you could have quoted my experiences 
you would have snuffed him out, In my pre- 
sent parish and in my late parish I found the 
custom of adjourning Vestry meetings at once 
to the public-house for the transaction of all 
business. In the one case it was customary to 
spend £1 on beer with parish money. Jn neither 
case was-there the excuse that no other room was 
available. In both cases I abolished the custom. 
Here we adjourn now to the school. The pub- 
lican has never attended church since. No 
one but the clergyman has ever, with my 
knowledge, tried to carry out any such change, 
and in the future the clergyman will probably 
be conspicuous by his absence at all parish 
meetings.” : 
That showed that there were cases in 
which it was most important that this 
clause should be passed, and, without 
criticising it, he would be glad if his right 
hon. Friend could see his way to omit the 
words— 


“Except in cases where no other suitable 
room is available.” 


Mr. H.H. FOWLER : I wish to say, 
in reply to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Cambridge University, that 
the Parish Council, the District Council, 
and the Board of Guardians will be the 
judge as to the reasonable cost of the 
room. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


On Motion of Mr. H. H. Fow er, 
the following Amendments in the pro- 
posed New Clause were agreed to :— 


In line 1, after “ Council,” to insert the 
words “or of a Board of Guardians.” 

To add, at the end, after “available,” the 
words “for such meeting either free of charge, 
or at a reasonable cost.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
added to the Bill. 


*Srr C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest 
of Dean) moved the following clause :— 


“Where an Order of the Local Government 
Board under this Act confers on the Councils 
of an urban district or some other Representa- 
tive body within the district either the Ap- 
pointment of Overseers and Assistant Overseers 
or the powers, duties, and liabilities of Over- 
seers, that Order or any subsequent Order of 
the Board may confer on such Council or body 
the powers of the Vestry under the third and 
fourth sections of the Poor Rate Assessment and 
Collection Act, 1869.” 


As he was informed that the Government 
intended to accept this clause he would 
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not say much in moving it. The object 
of the clause was to transfer to the new 
bodies the last of the non-ecclesiastical 
powers of the old bodies, which the Bill 
as it stood failed to transfer. 


Clause (Supplemental provisions as 
to control of Overseers in urban 
districts, )—( Sir C. W. Dilke,)—brought 
up, and read the first and second time, 
and added to the Bill. 


Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) 
moved, after Clause 3, to insert the follow- 
ing clause :— 

“The Chairman of a Parish Council, unless 
a woman or personally disqualified by any act, 
shall be by virtue of his office Justice of the 
Peace for the county in which the parish is 
situate, but before acting as such Justice 
he shall, if he has not already done so, take the 
oaths required by law to be taken by a Justice 
of the Peace other than the oath respecting the 
qualification by estate.” 

The question of the County Magistrates 
was, he said, a burning one in every 
county, and, though the present Lord 
Chancellor had tried to make some im- 
provement, he was heavily handicapped 
by the property qualification required. 
There was now an opportunity of 
remedying to some extent the injustice 
that at present existed. He thanked 
the Government for having made the 
Chairmen of District Councils Magis- 
trates ; he was sorry they had not added 
a provision making the Chairmen of 
Boards of Guardians Magistrates also ; 
but he did not think the case would be 
met until the Chairmen of the Parish 
Councils were made Magistrates by virtue 
of their office ; because then they would 
have by indirect election—he preferred 
direct election—every parish represented 
on the Bench of Magistrates, and the 
people would have the chance of 
having justice properly administered. 
They wanted the laws properly adminis- 
tered. That was not the case, he 
regretted to say, in the counties at pre- 
sent, Justice delayed was Justice denied, 
and he was anxious that the House 
should take steps to have laws properly 
and fairly administered. At the present 
moment the County Magistrates were 
mainly of that class who preserved game, 
and, consequently, they sat in judgment 
upon their own cases, and when they were 
not the actual prosecutors, they sat either 
upon the Bench or very close to it. He 
could give an illustration. He remem- 
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bered a very glaring case, which was 
brought before the Government in this 
House, in which certain Northumberland 
Magistrates had the trial of the case of 
the sort before them. A Captain Atkin- 
son prosecuted a servant of a farmer for 
poaching, whereas it was shown he was 
only doing that which his master bade 
him do. The defendant in the case was, 
of course, convicted, although, as he 
(Mr. Morton) had said, he was only 
obeying the orders of his master! It 
was notorious that ground game destroyed 
the property of farmers, and they should 
not have penalties imposed when they 
were trying to save their property. Had 
the Bench been properly composed, he 
ventured to say this conviction would not 
have taken place, and the man would not 
have been convicted against the weight 
of evidence. All he wanted was that the 
Magistrates of the counties should repre- 
sent all classes of the people. That was 
especially required in the matter of game 
preservation cases. He did not see why 
the Chairman of Parish Councils should 
not be on the same footing as the Mayors 
of boroughs. They were likely to be 


Local Government 


just as capable as representatives of the 


people, and he thought they would ad- 
minister the law just as fairly as the Mayors 
of boroughs. By making the Chairmen 
of the Parish Council Magistrates they 
would add to the dignity of their office, 
and would induce many, who otherwise 
might not trouble, to take a part in the 
— affairs. As far as he (Mr. 

orton) was concerned, he was prepared 
to trust the people of the country even in 
an indirect way. The system would be, 
at least, much better than that which 
prevailed at present. He might be told 
that if they adopted this system it would 
lead to an undue addition to the number 
of Magistrates, but that difficulty could 
be met by removing from the Bench a 
large number of the present Justices. [A 
laugh.| The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bodmin (Mr. Courtney) 
laughed ; but he knew that the majority 
of the Magistrates now on the Bench 
never attended except when called upon 
at special times for special purposes 


Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: Order, 
order! The question of the attendance 
of the present existing Magistrates has 
nothing to do with the object of the 
clause the hon. Member is moving. 


Mr. A. C. Morton 
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Mr. A. C. MORTON said, he did not 
wish to pursue the matter he was alluding 
to. He merely wished to point out 
to the right hon. Gentleman who laughed 
at his suggestion that the majority of 
the present Bench were only interested 
in attending on special occasions. He 
would not detain the House any longer ; 
but he trusted, if the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board could not accept his proposal, 
he would, at least, agree to a compromise 
whereby the Chairman of the Bourd of 
Guardians would be added to the Bench, 
His object was merely ‘to secure an 
impartial administration of justice. He 
begged to move the clause. 


Clause (Chairman of Parish Council 
to be a Justice, —( Mr. A. C. Morton,)— 
brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second time.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, this ques- 
tion was discussed on the Committee 
stage, and, on the part of the Government, 
he then stated that the proposal was one 
which they could not accept. Nothing 
had since occurred to induce them to 
come to any other decision. The Go- 
vernment proposed that the chairmen of 
Urban Councils and of Rural District 
Councils should be ex officio Justices of 
the Peace, and that was a very large 
step in advance as far as Mayors were 
concerned. There were already 11,000 
County and Borough Magistrates, and it 
could not be expected that they should 
increase that number by 10,000, which 
would be the effect of the present pro- 
posal. Having stated his reasons so 
fully on the previous occasion, he did not 
want now to occupy the time of the House 
The supporters of the proposal did not 
go to a Division before, and he supposed 
the question was not, therefore, of a 
character that required discussion in 
detail. 


Mr. HANBURY said, he was not 
in favour of the proposed clause ; but 
he hoped that, in the Definition Clause, 
the right hon. Gentleman would remove 
the injustice which the Bill did to the 
Mayors of large towns. The Mayors of 
small places would become Justices of 
the Peace for the county, but the Mayors 
of towns like Wolverhampton and 
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Preston would not receive that dis- 
tinction, which, as he understood, they 
would much appreciate. Such a change 
would not make any considerable addition 
to the Magistrates. He hoped, there- 
fore, that the point would be considered. 


Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) 
said, he would like to know the attitude 
of the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board in regard to the chairmen 
of Boards of Guardians 


Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: That is 
outside the question to be decided now. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. H. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.) 
moved, after Clause 51, to insert the 
following Clause :— 

“A County Council may employ a District 

Council as their agents in the transaction of any 
administrative business.” 
This was practically the same clause that 
he had moved in Committee, and he un- 
derstood the Government were willing to 
accept it in its present form. He thought 
the clause, if adopted, would be of great 
convenience and service to the County 
Council in matters of administration. 


Clause (County Council may act 


through District Council, )—( Mr. H. Hob- 
house,)—brought up, and read ‘the first 
time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Mr. H. H. Fow.er was understood to 
assent. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Clause added to the Bill. 
Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: The 


next clauses standing on the Paper in 
the names of the noble Lord the Member 
for Rochester (Lord Cranborne), and the 
hon. Members for the Westbury Division 
of Wilts (Mr. Fuller), and Sunderland 
(Mr. Storey) are not in Order. 


Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) said, on 
@ point of Order, he would ask whether 
the clause he had on the Paper was not 
in Order after the clause which had just 
been passed as to delegation of powers ? 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER was un- 
derstood to say that was not so. The 
clause now proposed would have the 
effect of enlarging the scope of the Bill 
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so far that he did not think he would be 
justified in putting it. 


On Motion of Mr. H. H. Fow ter, 
the following Amendments were agreed 
to :-— 

Clause 1, page 1, line 13, leave out “ re- 
solves,” and insert “ resolve.” 

Line 17, after “parish,” insert “ and.” 

Line 22, after “meeting,” insert “for that 
parish.” 

Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min): I beg to move— 

In page 2, line 14, to leave out from the 
word “ for,”’ to end of Sub-section (2) of Clause 
2, and insert the words “and one candidate 
only, but he may vote in the alternative for as 
many candidates as he pleases, by writing 1, 
2, 3, and so on, opposite the names of those can- 
didates in the order of his preference ; and the 
results of such election shall be ascertained in 
the manner prescribed in the Third Schedule to 
this Act.” 

The proposal, Sir, which I now bring 
before the House is similar to that 
which I brought before the House 
on the Committee stage of this Bill. 
I am quite as conscious of the 
duty of being brief in supporting any 
proposition that may be brought before 
the House at this stage ; but I hope the 
House will allow mea few minutes in 
which to state the great importance of 
the matter which I desire to bring before 
it. This Bill really depends upon the 
composition of the various bodies to be 
created under its provisions. You 
propose to renovate parish life, and that 
cannot be carried into effect unless the 
Local Bodies are really representative of 
all classes in the parish. Only on that 
being done can you hope to make the 
Couucils fulfil properly the functions for 
which they are being created. Hitherto 
the complaint has been that the 
parson, the squire, and the farmer were 
the masters of the situation. Well, Sir, 
I rejoice that the parson and the squire 
have been dethroned; but, Sir, I do not 
wish to see them exiled. I should be 
glad to see the squire and the farmer, the 
parson and the labourer, and the Dis- 
senting minister sitting side by side. I 
do not wish that they should disappear, 
but that those who have so long been at 
the head of affairs should heartily co- 
operate with those called upon to work 
with them in the future, animated by one 
common feeling of anxiety to develop 
the wellbeing of the parish. Under the 
common form of election you only have 
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the majority of electors securing repre- 
sentation, and if this is continued it must 
create distrust and dissatisfaction on the 
part of those who are excluded. I do 
hope that in these local institutions, 
when they are called into existence, we 
shall see as little as possible of any mani- 
festation of Party feeling, and that all 

ies will work together to secure and 
fulfil the highest ambitions which the 
authors of the Bill have conceived ; and 
that the people would be found animated 
by a common object in that direction. 
I therefore suggest that the Parish 
Councils should be elected by the process 
of the cumulative vote, the machinery of 
which is known and is already in ex- 
istence in many parts of the country. 
Such a plan, being known—experience 
being had of it—is, I venture to think, 
free from all difficulty, and must secure the 
representation of all classes. I am ready 
to accept any suggestion that may be 
made. I have suggested a plan of 
. action, which I believe to be far from a 
difficulty, and which will, if adopted by 
the House, bring about an absence of 
privilege and abolition of undue claims 
or power on the part of any particular 
class or set of persons. Briefly, the 
scheme is to give to each elector the 
power prescribed in this Amendment. 
That is to say, in the case where five 
members have to be elected no one will 
be entitled to vote for more than one. 
That is a very simple idea—one man, one 
vote for one candidate; equal power, 
equal representation. That is the essence 
of the scheme. It gives absolute equa- 
lity in respect of the power of the Re- 
presentative Body. I refer the House 
to the experience we have had of the 
cumulative vote. The Royal Commis- 
sion on Primary Education recommend 
that, in case of any change being made, 
this principle should be adopted with 
regard to School Board elections. We 
have not done with this problem, and I 
hope ;it is not useless to consider it in 
connection with the Parochial Boards of 
the future. I dwell upon the principle 
rather than the machinery. It is an 
attempt to bring on these Boards repre- 
sentatives of all the parochial electors in 
exact correspondence with the division 
of feeling in the parishes. It is the 
principle which I wish to press upon the 
House. By its adoption you will bring 
together valuable experience and valu- 


Mr. Courtney 
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able thought, and, for that reason, I most 
earnestly press the question on the con- 
sideration of the Government and the 
House. Iam sure those who desire to 
see these Local Institutions working for 
the good of all classes—rich and poor— 
will be glad to bring into cordial co- 
operation all the characteristics of the 
country. For the reasons I have stated, 
I think I am justified in pressing my 
Amendment upon the Government, and 
urging the House to reconsider this 
question. I beg to move the Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 2, line 14, to leave out from the 
word “for,” to end of Sub-section (2) of 
Clause 2, and insert the words “ one candidate 
only, but he may vote in the alternative for as 
many candidates as he pleases, by writing the 
figures 1, 2, 3, and so on, opposite the names of 
those candidates in the order of his preference ; 
and the results of such election shall be ascer- 
tained inthe manner prescribed in the Third 
Schedule to this Act.”—(.Mr. Cowrtney.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: My right 
hon. Friend has certainly one of the 
virtues of the British character—he 
never knows when he is beaten. This 
question was discussed more than once 
at great length in Committee, and the 
Committee had decided against it. The 
Government then stated they could not 
accept the Amendment of my right hon. 
Friend. I am not prepared to say it is not 
possible to work out the plan of my right 
hon. Friend. Those of us who were in the 
Parliament of 1880 will recollect that 
he took a very strong line on this ques- 
tion when the Reform Bill was brought 
in, and that its non-acceptance was the 
most important among the reasons which 
led to his resigning the office which he 
filled with great ability and great advan- 
tage to the country. At all events, if I 
remember right, assisted by the right 
hon. Member for the University of 
London, he had a sort of amateur lecture 
downstairs, in order to make Members 
of the House understand the working of 
the plan, and although some of us were 
clever enough to understand it, yet a con- 
siderable number of the average Members 
of the House of Commons did not under- 
stand the plan, notwithstanding all the 
ability with which it was laid down by 
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my right hon. Friend, and I am afraid 
if the average Member of the House of 
Commons was unable to understand 
it—— 


Mr. COURTNEY said, that was not 
the case. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I always 
understood that some of them, at any 
rate, proved inapt. pupils, and were not 
able to grasp it. But, be that as it may, 
this would not be a simple plan for the 
parochial elector to grasp. It is per- 
fectly novel in our electoral system ; 
there is nothing like it anywhere else, 
and my right hon. Friend proposes to try 
this experiment on a new constituency 
and to impose upon them conditions of 
election which are not imposed upon any 
other electoral constituency. It is not 
adopted in the case of the election of 
Members of Parliament, and certainly the 
Government eannot undertake to give 
their concurrence to so great a change in 
our electoral system. We do not desire 
to exclude the clergyman or the squire 
from the administration of local affairs. 
Nor do I believe any such exclusion will 
take place. Wherever the clergy and 


the squire possess the confidence of 


their fellow inhabitants of the parish 
they will be chosen in preference to any 
other candidates. I should deplore that 
the Parish Council should be composed 
of one class of society. As I have 
said, we have no such plan as_ that 
proposed in our electoral system 
anywhere ; it does not prevail here or 
in the Town Councils or in our Urban 
Boards, and now, when we are creating 
anew constituency, the Parish Council, 
and when we are also modifying the 
system of election of Poor Law Guar- 
dians, I believe the common sense and 
justice which have hitherto actuated our 
Electoral Bodies, will not be found want- 
ing in the election of members for the 
administration of parochial affairs. The 
Government, through the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, stated very fully their 
views on the question of propor- 
tional and minority representation on 
the Committee stage of the Bill, and my 
right hon. Friend, on a subsequent 
occasion, discussed it with much ability, 
but was unable to induce the House to, 
accept his view, and I ask the House to 
adhere to the decision it has already re- 
corded more than once on this question. 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): The right hon. Gentleman who 
has just sat down has—I do not say in a 
very hostile spirit—criticised my right 
hon. Friend for bringing on this Amend- 
ment again on Report. But I think he 
will admit that this is a question which, if 
it be worth discussing at all, is a question 
of such importance as to be worth taking 
the opinion not merely of a Committee 
of the whole House, but the whole 
House itself upon. The objections of 
the right hon. Gentleman are of two 
kinds. He objects to the particular 
machinery for representing a minority, 
and to introducing in the Bill any 
machinery whatever for carrying out 
that object. With regard to the first 
point, his objection to this scheme is 
that it is of so obscure and complicated a 
character that we cannot expect the 
village communities we are enfranchising 
to understand or work it, and he has 
drawn from his historical reminiscences a 
picture of certain events which took 
place in connection with this House, the 
result of which was that a good many 
Members of this House declared them- 
selves perfectly unable to understand 
the machinery of proportional repre- 
sentation. I have constantly noticed there 
are gentlemen in this House and out of 
it who think they can give no greater 
proof of their own worldly wisdom than 
by expressing their utter inability to un- 
derstand any proposition which runs 
outside their ordinary course of every- 
day experience. Nothing on earth is 
easier than this plan. The elector has 
only got to express a preference for the 
various caudidates in the order of that 
preference, and a more simple operation 
of saying he casts his votes first for 
Smith, next for Brown, and then for 
Jones, I cannot conceive. That is all 
the tax that is placed on the intelligence 
of the village voter, and if heis incapable 
of performing an operation as simple as 
that it suggests to me a doubt as to 
whether he is fit to carry on the work of 
local government at all. I pass from his 
objection to this particular form to his 
objections to the mode of minority repre- 
sentation as a whole. These, again, 
resolve themselves into the view that if 
you are to carry out minority representa- 
tion at all you should begin with the 
House of Commons, go on to your Muni- 
cipalities, and only after you had dealt 
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with these large and important bodies 
should you extend the system to the 
small bodies called into existence by this 
measure. My own view is precisely the 
opposite, and I will give very shortly my 
reason for differing from the right hon. 
Gentleman. I, Sir, have been, on the 
whole, an advocate of minority represen- 
tation for this House, but I confess with 
very grave misgivings us regards one 
point of the scheme. I have never been 
able to see how we can carry on in this 
House the government of the Empire at 
all except under a system of Party. 
That I believe to be an essential element 
in free government as applied to very 
large communities, and I have to admit 
that the system of minority representa- 
tion might possibly weaken the Party 
system to such a degree that no Govern- 
ment could be absolutely secure of that 
tenure of Office which is necessary for 
managing the affairs of an Empire. Does 
that hold in regard to the Village 
Council? Our great object in the 
Village Councils is not to have an oppo- 
sition to a Ministry, so to speak ; not to 
have a majority of eleven persons and a 
minority of seven always ranked against 
one another, voting against one another in 
Party divisions and attempting to carry 
on the government of some small parish 
of 300 or 400 persons by machinery 
which is suitable to a great Empire, but 
not to communities of that description. 
We should endeavour to avoid Party, and 
the very fact that any form of minority 
on the whole is inimical to strict Party 
discipline makes it all the more suited 
for the management of local affairs. Then 
I pass to the next example brought for- 
ward by the right hon. Gentleman, who 
said that before you apply it to villages 
you ought to apply it to larger com- 
munities. But I would point out that in 
the constitution of our great communities 
it is almost impossible there should be 
class divisions in the body they select. 
No doubt the mass of voters belong to 
the working class ; but, then, all the rate- 
payers are directly concerned in the 
financial management of the urban 
district, and know they are directly con- 
cerned; and the very fact that from the 
unskilled labourers at the one end of the 
scale to the merchants at the other end 
there is sensible gradation of classes 
mingling with each other makes it most 
unlikely you should have in the urban 
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representatives of bodies such division 
of class or such exclusion of any class as 
we may have here and there in the 
village communities of England ; there- 
fore, again I do not think the analogy 
prevails. What are the special dangers 
which menace us—I do not take an 
alarmist view—or which may menace us 
in regard to the Village Councils? I 
agree with the right hon. Gentleman 
that in the greater number of parishes in 
England there is not now, and there will 
not be after this Bill passes, any of that 
species of personal or class jealousy which 
would exclude those who may be shortly 
described as the squire or parson. In some 
cases, however, I am afraid there may be, 
and just for the very reason that they 
ought not to be excluded ; and in these 
cases, be it recollected, there are none of 
those gradations of classes which you 
find in our great towns. You have con- 
stantly the whole land of the parish 
farmed by one or two farmers, and owned, 
perhaps, by one individual. You have, 
then, what may be called at one end of 
the scale four individuals paying all the 
rates—the squire and his three tenants— 
and you have at the other end of the 
seale the agricultural labourers having 
nine-tenths of the votes at least. In the 
cases where there happens to be friction 
between these classes is it not perfectly 
certain that you will have all the owner 
class—the landlord, the farmer, and the 
parson—absolutely excluded, although 
they pay every sixpence of the rates 
directly or indirectly, from any share in 
the government of the village? That, 
I think, would be a great evil, and we 
ought to guard against it if we can. As 
the plan my right hon. Friend has put 
on the Paper and proposed will guard 
against this danger, and as the danger is 
a real one—though I hope not of wide 
range in operation—lI shall certainly feel 
it my duty to vote for my right hon. 
Friend’s Amendment if he goes to a 
Division. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) said, the reason which 
prevailed in 1870 for supporting the 
Amendments, embracing cumulative 
voting, in the Education Bill ought not 
to prevail on the present occasion. The 
sreason in 1870 was that it was of great 
importance to have the representatives 
of the various Religious Denominations 





upon the Education Boards, and especially 
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the Roman Catholic minority, who, had 
it not been for the cumulative vote, 
would probably have been excluded from 
these Boards. He agreed entirely with 
the President of the Local Government 
Board in thinking that the present 
question in relation to the Parish 
Council was entirely different from the 
educational question. The matter had 
been so fully debated by the three pre- 
vious speakers that he should only 
mention one point which had not yet 
arisen, and which was, comparatively 
speaking, a matter of detail. He should 
submit to those who were in favour of 
any such scheme as that which had been 
proposed that it was one which was 
absolutely open to the remarks which had 
been made by the President of the Local 
Government Board as to the practical 
difficulty of its adoption. Anyone who 
knew the condition of a rural parish 
which had a School Board to elect and a 
Parish Council to elect would know the 
difference between the two modes of elec- 
tion. The difference there was already 
between the School Boards and the 
Parliamentary elections was sufficiently 
difficult to grasp even to educated persons. 
In the Parliamentary elections they 
drilled the elector into making a cross 
opposite the name of the candidate 
instead of putting his initials and num- 
bers, telling him that if he put numbers 
his vote would be lost, and immediately 
afterwards in the case of the School 
Board elections they put him under an 
entirely different system of voting— 
namely, of putting numbers. If they 
were now to add to the difficulty by 
adding a third and different scheme of 
election as now proposed they would 
render the matter still more confusing 
to the individual elector. 

CommanvER BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) remembered some years ago 
supporting this proposal of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and he had always supported 
him. In 1885, in the first election, there 
was a great number of spoiled papers on 
account of persons not being used to 
voting, but in his own particular election 
there were only three spoiled. He 
adduced that to show that people were 
altogether mistaken in supposing that the 
ordinary voters were so stupid that they 
could not do what they were required to 
do. He always thought this question 
was prejudiced by being spoken of 
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as representation of minorities. This 
scheme was not minority representa- 
tion at all necessarily. What they 
understood, speaking of a minority, was 
that which was not a majority of the 
whole. It was a very different thing to 
a minority as a whole, seeing that they 
might have the whole made up of various 
minorities and different classes of people. 
In reality it was not minority repre- 
sentation, but it was an endeavour to get 
each of the various classes of people— 
although they might be a minority of the 
whole—represented upon a Board. He 
considered that the present was an 
extremely opportune time for introducing 
the plan proposed by the right hon. 
Member for Bodmin, and by beginning 
at the bottom in this way they would be 
adopting an educational process which 
would be extremely useful when they 
came to apply it to larger areas. The 
Leader of the Opposition said he was not 
so sure about this being a good plan for 
utilising Members of Parliament, as the 
two cases were extremely different. If 
he had his way he should be inclined to 
elect Members of Parliament by this 
process. He supported the plan proposed 
by the right hon. Member for Bodmin, 
because it would secure that all classes 
and interests would be: represented, and 
thus lead to a better and wiser adminis- 
tration of local affairs. 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) said, if 
he agreed with the right hon. Gentleman 
behind him (Mr. Courtney) in his fears 
and doubts, he should share his desire 
that some means should be employed to 
bring about a better state of things. For 
his part, he had not the slightest fear 
about either the squire or the parson or 
the farmer getting on to the new Parish | 
Councils. He believed the difficulty 
would be to get the labourers on in 
sufficient numbers. As to the fear that 
the squire and the farmer would not get 
on, he thought hon. Members opposite 
would know from other experience that 
for many a long year to come the Radicals 
would have the greatest difficulty in 
getting a minority even on the Parish 
Council. He did not share the right 


hon. Gentleman’s fears, which he hoped 
and firmly believed would be falsified. 
Str J. LUBBOCK (London Univer- 
sity) said, that the President of the 
Local Government Board had given an 
amusing but perfectly imaginary account 
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of what took place in the House a few 
years ago. There was no amateur lec- 
ture at all; a voting paper was issued, 
and, so far from a large number of mem- 
bers failing to understand the question, 
as a matter of fact there was only one 
spoilt paper. Proportional representa- 
tion was already in operation in School 
Board elections, and in the evidence 
before the Education Commission it 
it appeared that the Educational Depart- 
ment and the chairmen of our principal 
School Boards were strongly in favour 
of it. He had the honour of being a 
member of that Commission, and his 
colleagues had not the slightest doubt 
that the existence of proportional repre- 
sentation had materially contributed to 
the successful working of the Education 
Act. They thought, however, that the 
system might be amended by the intro- 
duction of the transferable vote now 
before the House, which they rightly. 
considered would be an improvement. 
The plan now proposed by his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Bodmin was 
simpler than the proposal in the Bill; it 
gave no advantage to any one class over 
another. The right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board spoke of the cumulative vote as 
new-fangled. Now, what was the system 
he himself proposed? It was itself so 
new-fangled that it had not even yet an 
English name. To speak of it they had 
to use a French one. It was the French 
serutin de liste. It was tried in France 
and worked so badly that it was aban- 
doned by general consent. But it was 
not tried even in France under a form so 
monstrously and glaringly unjust as in 
this Bill. In France the serutin de liste 
only applied to departments, and though 
“even that was felt to be unjust, still the 
differences between different departments 
introduced some mitigating elements. But 
here the whole of each Council was to 
be elected on a single list, and he be- 
lieved it would have been impossible to 
have suggested any plan of election so 
likely to introduce ill-feeling and in- 
justice as the one in the Bill. It really 
did not seem to him that the Govern- 
ment understood their own proposal. 
The right hon. Gentleman told the House 
that the Government would adhere to 
the system proposed in the Bill—namely, 
“One Man One Vote.” 
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ciple in the Bill was something totally 
different—namely, that every man was 
to have not one vote, but as many votes as 
there were persons to be elected. His right 
hon. Friend proposed this Amendment in 
order to carry out what the Government 
told them was their intention—namely, 
that each elector should have one vote, and 
one vote only. Hon. Members above the 
Gangway had gone all over the country 
advocating “One Man One Vote,” 
Surely, then, he might appeal to them 
when they had an opportunity to carry 
it out. How could they expect the 
country to believe in their sincerity if, 
directly they had the chance of carrying 
out their principles, they ran away from 
them? If they did not support the 
principle of One Man One Vote now, how 
would they explain such inconsistency ? 
He would not, however, suspect them of 
any such intention. He hoped they 
would go into the Lobby with his right 
hon. Friend and himself this time. The 
Government could not complain cf them 
for doing so. He claimed the support of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Wolverhampton, because he had told 
them that the Government intended to 
adhere to the principle in the Bill— 
namely, “One Man One Vote.” That 
was not in the Bill at present, but his ~ 
right hon. Friend proposed to introduce 
it, and he felt satisfied that it would 
materially contribute to the satisfactory 
working of Parish Councils, as it had to 
that of School Boards. 

Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) 
said, that having had personal experi- 
ence of the system that had been advo- 
cated by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of London 
(Sir J. Lubbock), he felt bound to say 
that that system in the Metropolitan 
area had been absolutely successful in 
one respect—namely, in securing a share 
in the election to every school of thought 
and every shade of opinion. The system 
recommended by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Bodmin (Mr. 
Courtney) was not exactly the same, but 
it was cognate in its objects and would 
produce similar results, and he was sure, 
apart from its success in the Metropolitan 
area, that in the districts it would have 
the effect of securing a share of repre- 
sentation to certain very important 
classes in whom Members on that side of 


the principle in the Bill at all ; the prin- | the House were specially interested, and 
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on that account he should strongly sup- 
portit. He earnestly hoped that theright 
hon. Gentleman the Mover would go to 
a Division, and if so he (Sir R. Temple) 
would go with him. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, as he understood the matter, 
the elector was to come to the poll, to have 
a paper given him with the names of Brown, 
Jones, and Robinson upon it, and he might 
either vote straight and solely for Brown, 
or else put 1 against Brown, 2 against 
Jones, and 3 against Robinson. That 
was as he understood the Amendment ; 
he thought it was a very complicated 
matter, and if they were going to intro- 
duce a complicated matter of this de- 
scription they should not try it upon the 
rustic, but upon the superior persons who 
elected Members to this House. He 
objected to this system of making the 
minority appear to be a majority. He 
thought the majority should preponderate, 
and had no toleration for minorities, except 
that they should have the right left tothem 
to work on to become a majority, as they 
were doing on that side. It seemed to him 
that these methods were all too clever, 
and were a mistake. The system of 
England was said to be a representative 
system. Yes, but it was representative 
by the method of choice; that was to 
say, they were not to put the whole 
of the electors into a Medea’s cauldron 
and boil them down to one elected 
proportionally, but to choose a man 
who was to go forth to represent the 
views of the electors. He objected to 
the Amendment because the method pro- 
posed was toocomplicated. The present 
method might be bad, but it was simple 
and therefore better than these high- 
falutin methods invented by mathema- 
ticians ; and that was why on this 
occasion he should vote with the Ministry 
against the Amendment. 


Question put. 


The House divided : — Ayes 153; 
Noes 80.—(Division List, No. 423.) 


On Motion of Mr. H. H. Fow er, the 
following Amendment was agreed to :— 


In 2, line 26, leave out from “provided,” 
to end of sub-section. 


Clause 3 (Constitution of Parish 
Council). 


On Motion of Mr. H. H. Fow er, the 
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In page 2, line 31, after “Council,” insert 
“ for a rural parish.” 

Page 2, line 23, before “twelve,” insert 
“whole of the.” 
Mr. EVERETT (Suffolk, Wood- 
bridge) said, he had an Amendment 
on this clause which he had handed into 
the Clerk at the Table to omit the word 
“twelve” in order to insert the word 
“three.” He hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would accept this alteration, 
which he moved mainly in the interests of 
those farmers who in many parts of Eng- 
land changed their occupations at Michael- 
mas term. If the clause stood as it was, a 
farmer coming into the parish at 
Michaelmas would be excluded from any 
chance of being on the Council of the 
parish for a period of 18 months, and in 
many cases perhaps he would be the 
largest ratepayer in the parish. 
Mr. HANBURY (Preston) : I rise to 
Order. On this side of the House we have 
no idea what this Amendment is which 
is not upon the Paper. 
Mr. EVERETT said, it was an 
Amendment upon Clause 3, in line 33. 
The clause provided that the Parish 
Council of a rural parish should be taken 
from the parochial electors or parishioners 
who had for 12 months preceding resided 
in the parish. A farmer coming into the 
occupation of a farm at Michaelmas— 
which was the ordinary custom in many 
parts of England—would, by the clause, 
be excluded from sitting upon the Parish 
Council of the parish until he had been a 
year and a-half in the parish, although 
he might be perhaps one of the 
largest ratepayers in the parish. He 
could not see any advantage whatever in 
excluding the largest ratepayers from a 
share in the improvement and manage- 
ment of the business of the parish during 
so long a period after they came to reside 
in the parish. Farms were continually 
changing hands, especially at times like 
these, and to exclude one, who would be 
among the principal ratepayers, from all 
share in the management of parish affairs 
for this long period of time seemed to 
him to be both undesirable and un- 
necessary. He could not imagine any 
good argument being urged in favour of 
keeping the farmer in this position and 
depriving him of the right of sitting on 
the Parish Council all this time. He 
would not become a parish elector until 
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into possession of his farm ; but if they 
changed this to three months, he would 
be eligible to be elected at the first 
election that occurred after he became an 
occupier and ratepayer in the parish. It 
seemed to him that every argument was 
in favour of making it as easy as pos- 
sible for a farmer to be elected on the 
Council. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 2, line 33, to leave out the word 
“twelve,” and insert the word “ three.”—(Mr. 
Everett.) 


Question proposed, “ That the word 
‘twelve’ stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the 
Amendment of his hon. Friend struck at 
the principle of what the House had 
accepted all through the Committee 
stage of the Bill, to restrict the election 
to parochial electors. It was considered 
that so long a period should not elapse 
before a person should become a paro- 
chial elector ; there was some difference 
of opinion on the question, and by a sort 
of general assent on both sides of the 
House a period of 12 months was fixed 
upon as the bona fide period. The ques- 
tion was very fully threshed out in the 
House, and therefore he was not prepared 
to accept the Amendment. 


Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: Does 
the hon. Member withdraw ? 
Mr. EVERETT : No. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. FULLER (Wilts, Westbury) 
moved )— 

In page 2, line 36, after the words “from 
time to time,” to insert the words “ by the 
parish meeting, or in default of that meeting.” 
The result of that would be that the 
number of Councillors would be fixed by 
the parish meeting instead of the County 
Council, and he thought that would be 
in accordance with the spirit of the Bill. 
He considered that the parishioners 
themselves were the best judges in the 
case. He knew, as a matter of fact, that 
in the case of School Boards there was 
considerable dissatisfaction, because the 
parishes themselves had not generally 
the option of saying how many Members 
the parish should have on the School 
Board. Though it might be well in the 
centralising system that the Department 
for Education should fix the number of 
members of a School Board, he did not 
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think it was desirable the County Coun- 
cil should fix the number of Councillors, 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 36, after the words “from 
time to time,” to insert the words “by the 
parish meeting, or in default of that meeting.” 
—(Mr. Fuller.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, his hon. 
Friend moved this Amendment in Com- 
mittee, when it was fully discussed. 


Mr. FULLER: I did not move it. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that some 
hon. Member moved it for the hon. 
Member, and a discussion took place 
upon it. The Education Act provided 
that the Department should fix the 
pumber of members on a School Board; 
and though he did not propose to impose 
the duty in this case upon the Local 
Government Board, he thought it should 
fall upon the County Council. The 
County Council represented every parish, 
and were acquainted with the rules of the 
localities, and therefore he thought it a 
very desirable tribunal for settling the 
administrative question. If the parish 
meeting was to decide the question, they 
would have enormous discrepancies ; they 
would have parishes with large popula- 
tions having small representation, and 
parishes with small populations having a 
large number of members, which would 
be most unsatisfactory. He could not, 
therefore, accept the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Other Amendments made. 


Amendment proposed, 

In Clause 4, page 4, line 29, after the word 
“ Department,” to insert the words “ in case of 
a room used for the administration of justice or 
police by a Secretary of State."—(Mr. H. H. 
Fowler.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sir F. S. POWELL said, he hoped 
these words did not indicate that school- 
rooms could be used for the purpose of 
“justice or police.” They had never 
dreamed of such a thing when the Bill 
went through Committee, and he hoped 
these few words it was proposed to insert 
would not bear that interpretation. He 
did not see anything in the earlier part of 
the clause to lead up to it. ; 
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Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the Amend- 
ment had nothing to do with schools, but 
related to suitable rooms which were used 
for justice or police, and maintained at 
the cost of the public. It might be con- 
venient to use such rooms when they 
could be used without interfering with 
the business ordinarily transacted within 
them ; and it was thought that in these 
eases a Secretary of State should have 
power to determine any question arising 
under the section. : 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Other Amendments made. 


Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN said, 
he begged to move an Amendment stand- 
ing in the name of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for the Isle of 
Wight (Sir R. Webster), He said the 
clause provided that the power of looking 
after churchyards should be handed over 
to the Parish Council where the expenses 
of keeping them up were repayable out 
of the poor rate. He proposed to sub- 
stitute for the word “repayable” the word 
“ repaid.” 

Amendment proposed, 

In Clause 6, page 5, line 27, to leave out the 


words “are repayable,” and insert the words 
“ have been repaid.” —(Mr. @riffith- Boscawen.) 


Question proposed, “That the words 
‘are repayable ” stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, his hon. 
and learned Friend the Solicitor General 
had carefully considered this Amend- 
ment of the late Attorney General, and 
had arrived at the conclusion that “re- 
payable” was the proper word. When 
two such distinguished lawyers disagreed 
it was not for him (Mr. H. H. Fowler) 
to intervene. The Solicitor General was 
of opinion that to substitute the words 
suggested by the hon. Member would be 
to limit the effect of the clause. 


Mr. BYRNE said, that when this 
matter was discussed in Committee this 
very objection was taken, and the right 
hon. Gentleman promised to consider 
what words could be put in in place of 
“repayable.” The point was that 
this power ought only to be handed 
over where payment had actually 
been made out of the poor rate, 
but he did not think it mattered very 
much which word was adopted. 
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Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the matter 
had been fully considered, and the 
opinion of the Solicitor General was that 
the word in the Bill was the right word. 
As he had said, he did not feel compe- 
tent to decide where two such high autho- 
rities as the Solicitor General and the 
late Attorney General differed. There 
was another place where there was a 
greater legal staff available for the dis- 
cussion of a question of this kind, and 
no doubt the right word would be there 
selected. The intentions of both sides of 
the House were the same. 


Mr. H. HOBHOUSE said, that he 
was originally responsible for these words, 
and he was quite satisfied that the pro- 
per word was “repaid,” as it was op- 
tional to the Churchwardens whether 
they should come upon the poor rate or 
not. In many cases they had chosen not 
to do so, but to keep up the churchyards 
out of the resources of the Church. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


On Motion of Mr. H. H. Fow er, the 
following Amendments’ were agreed 
to :— 

In Clause 6, page 6, line 21, after “ Parish 
Council,” insert ‘for the parish interested in 
such allotments.” 

Line 39, after “Act,” insert “or for any 
matter under such Act.” 

Line 40, after “ png meeting,” insert “ or, 
if a poll is taken, of the parochial electors.” 

Page 7, line 7, after “Vestry,” insert “and 
for this purpose the expression ‘ Vestry ’ shall 
include any meeting of ratepayers or voters.” 

In Clause 8, page 7, line 40, after “ walks,” 
insert “and Sections 183 to 186 of ‘ The Public 
Health Act, 1875,’ shall apply accordingly as if 
the Parish Council were a Local Authority within 
the meaning of those sections.” 


Mr. FULLER moved an Amendment 
conferring upon the Parish Councils the 
power of providing and maintaining 
public clocks. Such clocks had been found 
useful in urban districts, though it had 
required two Acts of Parliament—that 
of 1875 and that of 1890—to obtain 
them. He believed these clocks would 
be equally useful in rural parishes. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 7, line 40, after the word “and,” to 
insert the words “ such powers as may be exer- 
cised by an Urban Authority under Section 165 
of ‘ The Public Health Act, 1875,’ in relation to 
public clocks ; and.”—(Mr. Fuller.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 
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Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that this 
question had been fully discussed in 
Committee, and a strong feeling was 
expressed against the proposal. Both 
sides of the Housedisapproved of it, hold- 
ing it to be undesirable to throw the 
expense of providing and repairing clocks 
on the rates. 


Sir F.S. POWELL said, the clause the 
hon. Member desired to introduce was a 
debateable clause. At the time of the 
passing of the Act of 1890 they found 
the clause so defective that they were 
obliged to introduce an amended clause. 


Question put, and negatived. 


On Motion of Mr. H. H. Fow er, the 
following Amendments were agreed to :-— 


In page 8, line 1, leave out from beginning of 
line, to “ to utilise.” 

Line 5, after “therefrom,” insert “ but with- 
out interfering with the right of any Corpora- 
tion or person.” 

Mr. H. HOBHOUSE said, he desired 
to move an Amendment giving the 
Parish Council power— 

“(e) To clear out, widen, or otherwise im- 
prove the bed of any stream liable to floods, so 
as to prevent it from being prejudicial to the 
health or convenience of inhabitants of the 
parish, but without interfering with any private 
right or the drainage works of any Local 
Authority ; and.” 


This was a small addition to the powers 
of the Parish Council very much of the 
same character as those already inserted 
in the clause. He believed it would 
supply an omission in the clause, because 
in practical experience they had found 
that there was no Local Authority who 
could deal with these streams. Some- 
times the flooding of small streams 
which were not under Sanitary Authori- 
ties did considerable damage to cottages 
aud to roads, and caused serious incon- 
venience to the public. He should not 
ask for this power to be inserted here if 
it existed in any other form in any other 
Statute, but it did not. He could not 
find that a parish had any power of the 
kind under the Public Health Act. If 
the right hon. Gentleman in charge of 
the Bill thought that the power was one 
which should be given to the District 
Councils rather than to the Parish 
Councils, he (Mr. Hobhouse) would 
withdraw the Amendment, and bring it 
up in another form on another clause, 
but the power did not seem to him too 
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large a one to confer on Parish Councils, 
with, of course, a limit as to expenditure. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 8, line 5, after the word “and,” to 
insert as a new sub-section, the words,— 
“(e) To clear out, widen, or otherwise improve 
the bed of any stream liable to floods, so as to 
prevent it from being prejudicial to the health 
or convenience of inhabitants of the parish, but 
without interfering with any private right or 
the drainage works of any Local Authority ; 
and.”—(Mr. H. Hobhouse.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, his hon. 
Friend had answered his own case. The 
Legislature had not entrusted this power 
to any Local Authority whatsoever. It 
would be giving not a small but a very 
large power to Parish Councils to accept 
this Amendment. He could quite under- 
stand why the Legislature had not con- 
ferred this power on any Local Authority. 
Inu the Public Health Act it had carefully 
designed what powers Urban Authori- 
ties were to have, and the powers con- 
tained in the proposed Amendment were 
not amongst them, for the reason that 
these drainage and water rights were 
some of the most delicate and difficult 
points that arose not only in rural but in 
urban districts. ‘Lhe district he belonged 
to had had to obtain a special Act of 
Parliament for the purpose of dealing 
with these drainage works, and he did 
not think it would be safe to give the 
power to Parish Councils in such a Bill 
as this. He did not think the Parish 
Councils would have funds to carry it 
out, in the first instance ; and, in the 
second place, he thought the exercise of 
such power by the parish might be pre- 
judicial to private rights. Furthermore, 
in some cases works might be undertaken 
at the public expense which ought to be 
paid for by private owners. After care- 
ful consideration the Government had 
come to the conclusion that these powers 
ought not to be added to those to be con- 
ferred on the Parish Councils. 


Mr. COURTNEY said, the right 
hon. Gentleman had rather overstated 
the proposal of the Amendment. The 
hon. Member had specially qualified it 
with the words— 

“But without interfering with any private 


right or the drainage works of any Local 
Authority.” 
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Therefore, the objection of the right hon. 
Gentleman as to the danger to private 
rights was obviated by the terms of the 
Amendment itself. The proposal, so 
limited, was surely a very useful one, and 
he (Mr. Courtney) regretted the right 
hon. Gentleman could not see his way to 
accept it. He still hoped that the right 
hon. Gentleman would re-consider the 
matter, even if he, introduced it in another 
place. 

*Mr. W. LONG said, he hoped the 
hon. Member would not persist in the 
Amendment, because, though he heartily 
concurred with the feeling which had led 
him to put it on the Paper, he did not 
think it would meet the cases the hon. 
Member had in his mind. No doubt 
further powers were required for dealing 
with streams liable to flood, and for pre- 
venting the pollution of small streams in 
country districts ; but the question was 
one of the most difficult to deal with. 
Though he did not think the proposal 
was open to all the objections the right 
hon. Gentleman had stated, he still was 
of opinion that it would complicate 
existing authorities and powers. Under 
the circumstances, he hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would not consider it 
necessary to take a Division, as he (Mr. 
Long), for one, would not be able to 
support him. 

Sir J. RIGBY said, this matter had 
been looked into by the Government very 
carefully, with the view of seeing whe- 
ther they could, without danger, invest the 
Parish Council with these powers. While 
appreciating the object the hon. Member 
had in view, the question of rights in 
running streams was so delicate and 
intricate, involving as it did the 
interests of riparian owners above and 
below, that he did not think they could 
conceive a case of widening or otherwise 
improving a stream without interfering 
with some private right. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On Motion of Mr. H. H. Fowter, 
the following Amendment was agreed 
to :— 

In page 8, line 23, after the words “‘ mentioned 
or,” to insert the word “ to.” 

TuHeCHAIRMAN : The next Amend- 
ment is out of Order—namely :— 

In page 8, line 25, at end, to insert the words, 
—“2 (a) It shall be lawful for the Parish 
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Council to make Regulations for the better 
management of the common lands within their 
district, and to take steps to prevent any en- 
croachment on such common lands, or any 
interference with any rights of ‘common’ or 
‘free fishery’ enjoyed by the inhabitants. 

(b) The Council may, on the application of 
any two or more commoners, and on their 
undertaking to defray the cost, appoint one or 
more shepherds to take charge of the flocks, 
and also of the stocks of such commoners on 
the common lands, 

(c) All Bye-laws, Rules and Regulations 
made under this Act relating to common lands 
shall be approved of or allowed by the Board of 
Agriculture.” —(Mr. A. C. Morton.) 


On Motion of Mr. H. H. Fow Ler, 
the following Amendments were agreed 
to :— 

In page 8, line 34, after “1891,” insert “for 
the sale of charity estates.” 

Line 35, leave out “of the Charity Commis- 
sioners,” and insert “or approval required 
under those Acts.” 

In Clause 9, page 9, line 34, after “ Clauses,” 
insert “‘ Consolidation.” 

Line 36, after “ purchase by,” insert “or on 
behalf of.” 

Line 39, after “ Clauses,” insert ‘* Consolida- 
tion.” 

Page 10, line 2, after “ purchased,” leave out 
“by the Parish Council.” 

Line 4, leave out from “ No hiring of land,” 
inclusive, to end of sub-section. 

Line 10, after line 6, insert “(e) Nothing in 
this section shall authorise the Parish Council 
to acquire otherwise than by agreement any land 
for the purpose of any supply of water, or of 
any right of way.” 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 11, line 9, after the word “ hiring,” to 
insert the words,—* Any compensation awarded 
toa tenant in respect of any depreciation of 
the value to him of the residue of his holding 
caused by the witbdrawal from the holding of 
the land hired by the Parish Council, or in 
respect of improvements within the meaning of 
‘The Agricultural Holdings Act, 1883,’ shall as 
far as possible be provided for by taking such 
compensation into account in fixing, as the case 
may require, the rent to be paid by the Parish 
Council for the land hired by them, and the 
apportioned rent, if any, to be paid by the 
tenant for that portion of the holding which is 
not hired by the Parish Council. 

The award of the arbitrator or a copy thereof 
shall be preserved with the public books, 
writings, and papers of the parish.” —( Mr. H. H. 
Fowler.) 


Question proposed, “‘ That those words 
he there inserted.” 

Sir M. HICKS-BEACH said, he 
understood that the right hon. Gentle- 
man had proposed this Ameudment in 
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pursuance of a pledge by the Solicitor 
_General that new words should be pro- 
posed to take the place of the paragraph 
drawn up when Clause 10 was under dis- 
cussion. The words as they originally 
stood were unintelligible to everyone, 
and he was bound to say that in the 
short time he had been able to devote to 
the consideration of the present Amend- 
ment he had been unable to arrive at a 
clear idea of its meaning. He should be 
glad if the right hon. Gentleman would 
give the Committee an explanation, but 
considering the extreme difficulty of the 
question, and the fact that the Committee 
had only had a very few hours to con- 
sider the proposed Amendment, it would, 
perhaps, be desirable to leave it to be 
dealt with in another place. He (Sir M. 
Hicks-Beach) understood the proposal to 
be that, so far as any depreciation in the 
value of the holding caused by severance 
under the Hiring Clause to the tenant of 
the holding was concerned, or so far as 
the tenant’s interest in certain specified 
improvements on the part of the land 
hired by the Parish Council was con- 
cerned, the tenant should be, if possible, 
compensated by a reduction in the rent 


of that part of the farm which still 


remained in his possession. As the 
words stood, matters of husbandry and 
tillage and the like, in respect of which a 
claim might be made by the tenant by 
the custom of the country, did not 
appear to be provided for. He should be 
glad if the Solicitor General would ex- 
plain what was meant by the proposed 
Amendment. 

Sir J. RIGBY was understood to say 
that it was a satisfaction to him to hear 
what had fallen from the right hon. 
Baronet, for he had interpreted the 
meaning of words which, he confessed, 
required a great deal of attention, and 
which gave no little trouble in the framing 
of the clause. When the clause was 
originally drafted it was pointed out that 
it was too wide in its drafting, and that 
the compensation for severance in the 
form of reduced rent payable to the 
landlord would cover that which was 
payable, directly or indirectly, by an 
incoming tenant to an outgoing tenant, 
in respect of acts of husbandry, growing 
crops, and so on—matters which were 
usually the subject of cash transactions 
and ready-money payments. He had 
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undertaken, therefore—and he hoped he 
had sueceeded—to produce an Amend- 
ment which would exclude what ought 
to be excluded, and include what ought 
to be included. He bad in framing 
the clause followed in substance the 
words in the Agricultural Holdings Act, 
which enabled a landlord for certain 
definite purposes to take away from his 
tenant part of his holding, and which 
provided that any compensation that was 
given to the tenant in respect of depre- 
eiation of his holding should be in the 
form of a reduced rent. The Act was 
not, however, to prejudice any other pay- 
ments that might be made payable to the 
tenant under any other Act of Parliament 
or by custom or otherwise. Then they 
dealt with improvements that would have 
at some time or other to come under 
the Agricultural Holdings Act and which 
were described in that Act. That was 
a somewhat different question, because 
the compensation was payable by the 
landlord to the tenant, and, as he had 
ventured to point out to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Sleaford, it 
would be quite unfair that the landlord 
should be relieved at the cost of the 
Parish Council from paying for that 
which would substantially improve his 
holding. On the other hand, they must 
not give the tenant more than his due, 
Under this clause the tenant would have 
in all cases of improvements in respect 
of which payment would be made under 
the Act of 1883 the benefit of that 
Act in the form of a reduction of 
rent, and the landlord would have a 
quid pro quo in the form of an increased 
rent from the Parish Council. The 
whole class of customary payments 
made independently of the Act would 
be unaffected by the Amendment. 
He admitted that, in a matter of such 
simplicity and technicality, until’ the 
clause had gone through the fire of longer 
criticism than was possible in the House 
of Commons on that occasion, it could 
not be said to have justified itself entirely ; 
but he hoped that by what he had said he 
had made the intention of the Govern- 
ment—an intention which was acquiesced 
in on the other side—so clear that if in 
another place it were discovered that they 
had failed to carry out the agreement 
there might not be much difficulty in 
altering the Amendment. At present he 
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thought the Amendment entirely carried 
out the intention with which it had been 
drawn. 

*Mr. W. LONG (Liverpool, West 
Derby) said, he believed the hon. and 
learned Gentleman endeavoured to give 
effect to the view that he expressed 
earlier, although whether the words he 
proposed would do all he desired and all 
that was necessary was another matter. 
The practical result of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s proposal was that if 
the landlord suffered he was to be re- 
couped by the Parish Council. The 
Parish Council could only recoup the 
landlord out of the rates, Asin the vast 
majority of cases the rates would be paid 
by the landowner and the tenant farmer, 
the practical result of all the Solicitor 
General’s labour, animated as he had been 
with the best possible intentions, was that 
when the land was taken from someone 
who did not want to give it up and 
devoted to a purpose to which the owner 
and occupier did not want it to be 
devoted, and in that process damage was 
done to the owner and occupier, they 
were to be recouped by the Parish Council, 
and the Parish Council was to rely upon 
them to provide the necessary funds for 
recouping them, He did not think that 
anybody, unless it was for political pur- 
poses, would dispute that he was correctly 
describing the result of the clause if it 
earried out the desires of its framers. 
Under these circumstances, he did not 
think the Government would expect the 
Opposition to receive it with any very 
loud professions of gratitude or regard it 
as in any way a satisfactory settlement 
of one of the main difficulties in the way 
of carrying out this Bill. However, he 
believed the clause carried out what the 
hon. Gentleman had undertaken to do, 
and he would accept the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s assurance that when it had 
been more carefully examined, if it should 
appear that it needed amendment, such 
Amendment would be inserted in another 
place. 

Mr. WARNER (Somerset, N.) said, 
he wished to point out that the landlord 
would not be recouped out of the rates, 
but out of the rents paid by the tenants. 

Mr. W. LONG said, the hon. Gentle- 
man did not take his point. There were 
cases in England where there were land- 
lords and farmers, but no tenants. 
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Mr. WARNER said, he quite under- 
stood that, and he did not think that the 
hon. Gentleman had understood him. 
The men who paid the allotment rents 
would pay a higher price so as to cover 
the rent paid by the Parish Council. 


Mr. W. LONG: Suppose there are 
none ? 


Mr. WARNER: I do not think in a 
case where there are no tenants who reé- 
quire allotments the Parish Council will 
take land. 


Mr. W. LONG: The hon. Gentleman 
absolutely fails to understand my point. 
There are cases in which men may take 
the land, and finding they cannot work it 
profitably may give it up. Will the 
hon. Gentleman see that point and address 
himself to it ? 


Mr. WARNER said, he saw the point, 
but he thought the case mentioned was 
very unlikely to occur. There were a 
great many allotments throughont the 
country, and such a case had hardly ever 
occurred. Of course, if the Parish Coun- 
cils managed their affairs badly there 
would be a deficit, but he did not think 
the Parish Councils were likely to do so. 


Sr W. HARCOURT: After the 
very reasonable speech made by the hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Long), I think 
we might now dispose of the Amend- 
ment. The hon. Gentleman admitted 
that my hon. and learned Friend (Sir J. 
Rigby) had fulfilled his undertaking as 
far as he could do so. He reserved his 
opinion as to the merits of the plan itself, 
bnt he accepted the assurance of my hon. 
and learned Friend that the wording of 
the Amendment was a matter well 
deserving of being considered by the 
landlords. Under these circumstances, 
I think we might go on to the next 
Amendment. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) 
said, he thought the last words of the 
clause were unnecessary. He could not 
understand what right the Parish Coun- 
cil or the arbitrator would have to inter- 
fere between the landlord and _ his 
remaining tenants. It would be very 
much like establishing a Land Court, 
which he did not understand the Govern- 
ment intended. 

Mr. WHARTON (York, W.R., 
Ripon) drew the attention of the hon, 
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Member for North Somerset to the words 
providing that the arbitrator in fixing 
the rent should not make any addition in 
respect of compulsory hiring, and pointed 
out that this made it clear that the 
amount paid in respect of compulsory 
hiring would not come out of the rent. 


Local Government 


Question put, and agreed to. 


*Sir A. ROLLIT (Islington, 8.) moved 
the omission of Sub-section 6, and the 
substitution of a sub-section providing 
that Sections 5 and 6 of the Allotments 
and Cottage Gardens (Compensation for 
Crops) Act of 1887 should be held to be 
incorporated with and to apply to the 
hiring of land under the clause, both as 
between the superior landlord and the 
Parish Council, and as between the 
Parish Council and the allotment tenant, 
and that the owner of the land should be 
entitled to compensation for any deteri- 
oration of the land or damage to build- 
ings due to any act or default of the 
Parish Council or their tenants. He 
said it appeared to him to be a great blot 
on the Bill that it did not provide for 
compensation either for the landlord, as 
desired by the right hon. Member for 


Sleaford (Mr. Chaplin), or for the tenant, 
as desired by the hon. Member for 


Nottinghamshire (Mr. Channing). It 
was too late in a Bill of this description 
to leave out all reference to compensa- 
tion, except to deny it, as the Bill 
did. If the tenant made improvements 
he was entitled to compensation, and if 
the landlord had to endure the con- 
sequences of dilapidation, he was equally 
entitled to recoupment. So important 
did Sir E. Birkbeck’s Act of 1887 deem 
it that there should be compensation that 
it prevented any contracting-out of its 
provisions. He thought the Bill was 
apt to become very unjust to the tenant. 
Under Sub-section 4 of this clause direct 
authority was given to the tenant to erect 
buildings. Who, if there were no right 
to compensation, would be good husband- 
man enough to erect buildings? Any- 
one who, with Sub-section 6 in the 
Bill refusing compensation, did erect 
buildings would be very imprudent. 
The Bill, therefore, offered direct 
encouragement to imprudent expendi- 
ture on agriculture. He thought the 
clause equally unjust to the landlord 
in that it contained no provision to enable 
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him to recoup himself against dilapida- 
tions of buildings or land. One objection 
raised to the proposal made by the hon, 
Member for Northamptonshire (Mr. 
Channing) the other day was that it did 
not secure that any compensation which 
might be recovered would find its way 
to the tenants. Such an objection could 
not be urged against his Amendment, 
which contemplated justice to both land- 
lord and tenant. Another objection 
raised to the hon. Member for Northamp- 
tonshire’s proposal was that where there 
was compulsion there ought not to be 
compensation. This objection was met 
by the terms of his Amendment, which 
incorporated the Allotments Act of 1887, 
which distinctly stated that there should 
only be compensation where the improve- 
ments were made by the tenant with the 
consent of the landlord in writing. His 
hon. Friend the Member for the West 
Derby Division (Mr. Long) had remarked 
that what might be just in the case of 
purchase might not be just in the case of 
hiring. What, however, was a lease but 
hiring, and how many leases were there 
to-day in which there were not provisions 
for compensation? Practically, and 
properly, none ; and if the lease was 
silent, the Agricultural Holdings Act 
gave the right. It must be remem- 
bered that 14 years was the minimum 
term under this clause, and there might 
be a hiring even for 99 years. It would 
be manifestly unjust in the case of a long 
lease of that kind that there should be no 
provisions for compensation. He sub- 
mitted his Amendment as giving just 
rights to both landlord and tenant, as 
reconciling the proposal of the hon. 
Member for Northamptonshire on behalf 
of the tenant, with the proposal of the 
right hon. Member for Sleaford on behalf 
of the landlords, as making the Bill 
accord with the times, and as giving 
security for good husbandry. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 11, line 28, to teave out Sub-section 
(6) of Clause 10 in order to insert the 
words “Sections 5 and 6 of The Allotments 
and Cottage Gardens (Compensation for Crops) 
Act, 1887, shall be held to be incorporated with 
and to apply to the hiring of land under this 
clause, both as between the superior landlord 
and the Parish Council as his tenants, and also 
as between the Parish Council and the allot- 
ment tenant, and the owner of the land shall 
also be entitled to compensation for any de- 
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terioration of the land, or damage to buildings, 
occasioned by any act or default of the Parish 
Council or their tenant.”—(Sir A. Rollit.) 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill.” 


Sr W. HARCOURT: I should 
have been in a much better position to 
follow the hon. Gentleman’s argument if 
I had had the Amendment before me, and 
I may say it is very inconvenient to have 
Amendments of this kind sprung upon 
the House without notice. 


Sir A. ROLLIT : I woald point out 
that I had only one day in which to pre- 
pare it. 


Srr W. HARCOURT: As regards 
the Government, their position is very 
clear. We originally desired to put in 
what is now in the clause ; that is to say, 
that there should be no compensation for 
improvements, but to make an exception 
by introducing the Allotments Act of 
1887, and the clauses to which the hon. 
Member has referred. Finding that there 
was on the Opposition side of the House 
an objection to introducing the very pro- 
posal which the hon. Member now pro- 
poses to introduce, the Government 
withdrew that proposal. The hon. Mem- 
ber now asks us to substitute for the 
clause agreed upon a similar clause to 
that which we originally proposed. Of 
course, we cannot assent to that, and I 
hope the hon. Member will not press the 
Amendment. 


*Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, 
E.): said, he could not accept the 
Amendment exactly in the form in which 
it was proposed. His desire was to have 
compensation for both sides. But he 
would point out to the hon. Member 
that the Bill as it stood provided fully 
for the compensation by the Parish 
Council of the allotment holders. The 
question raised was one of such vital im- 
portance that he must say even at this last 
moment that he deeply regretted that any 
Liberal Ministry should have consented 
to expunge the principle that the Parish 
Council should be entitled to compensa- 
tion. Even now, if it were the general 
feeling of the House, he should be glad 
to submit an Amendment which would 
guarantee to the Parish Council com- 
pensation for any increase in the letting 
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value of the land and, on the other hand, 
provide for the landowner compensation 
in proportion to any depreciation of the 
land which might arise from bad cultiva- 
tion. It was, however, really hardly 
worth while to press the Amendment in 
the form in which it had been moved, 
although he heartily sympathised with 
the spirit which had animated the hon. 
Member who moved it. 

*Mr. STRACHEY (Somerset, S.) 
said, he hoped the hon. Member would 
press the Amendment, as it was a very 
important one. When the Bill was in 
Committee he ventured to suggest to the 
President of the Local Government Board 
that in the interests of husbandry they 
ought to compensate the landlord if the 
land was made any worse by the occupa- 
tion of the Parish Council, and that, on 
the other hand, if its condition were im- 
proved the Parish Council should be com- 
pensated for that improvement. That 
was the principle involved in this Amend- 
ment, and he hoped the hon. Member 
would persist with it. It seemed to him 
a very improper thing for a Liberal Go- 
vernment to come forward with a pro- 
posal that no compensation should be 
paid for the improvement of land, and 
unless they carried this Amendment he 
thought they would practically be saying 
to the country that they did not consider 
it necessary in the interests of good 
husbandry that a man should be paid for 
his improvements or made to suffer if he 
did not farm the land properly. 


Question put, and agreed to. 

Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN said, 
the object of the next Amendment— 
which was in his name—was to prevent 
hop gardens or fruit land being broken up 


or compulsorily hired by a Parish 
Council. There was a very strong feel- 
in the County of Kent in favour of this 
Amendment, and had received several 
deputations on the subject. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Dart- 
ford had also informed him that he was 
in favour of this restriction. While it 


rmight be reasonable in the case of 


ordinary agricultural land to hire it com- 
pulsorily it would be most unreasonable 
to do it in the case of a hop garden or 
fruit orchard. It would also be very 
difficult to assess the amount of compen- 
sation to be paid to the outgoing tenant. 
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These industries were of a speculative 
character ; it might possibly happen that 
several years in succession were very bad, 
but that the loss might be made up in 
one year; therefore, if the farmer 
were suddenly deprived of his land 
at the end of a series of unprofit- 
able years, it would be impossible 
to say what compensation ought to be 
paid to him, and unless a large sum were 
awarded to him he might be a great 
sufferer. Under the clause as it stood 
permanent pasture was not to be allowed 
to be broken up, and he ventured to sub- 
mit that hop gardens and fruit orchards 
should be’placed in the same category. 
It would be very detrimental not only to 
Kent, but to the whole country if the 
principle of the Amendment were not 
embodied in the Bill. A great deal of 
capital was embarked in hop and fruit 
cultivation, more labour was expended 
upon it than upon any other branch of 
agriculture, and if such lands were to be 
taken under tle Act there would be less 
employment for the labouring classes. 
He trusted that the Government would 
satisfy the wishes of the people of Kent 
and Sussex and other counties interested 
in hop and fruit cultivation by accept- 
ing the Amendment. 


Local Government 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 12, line 4, after “ 1892,” to insert the 
words “or the hiring of any land which at the 
passing of this Act is under the cultivation of 

ops or fruit.”"—(CWVr. Griffith-Boscawen.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 

Str W. HARCOURT : This is really 
the same Amendment as was argued the 
other day. It is out of the question 
that Parish Councils will take land which 
is necessarily of very high value when 
they can select land of less value for 
allotment purposes. The case of per- 
manent pasture is quite different. If it 
were conceivable that the Parish Council 
would seek to take land of the most 
costly value, or committing any folly of 
that kind, the Local Government Board | 
would restrain them from doing so. The 
House will be perfectly safe in leaving 
the matter in the hands of the Parish 
Council in the first place, and in the 
power of the Local Government Board in 
the second event. No Parish Council 
will be allowed to take land:for which it 


Mr. Griffith-Boscawen 
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will have to pay an exorbitant sum, 
and I quite agree that it would be very 
undesirable to damage these hop gardens 
and fruit orchards. At the same time, I 
do not think there is any reason for 
anticipating that such a thing will be 
done. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
(Kent, Faversham) said, he represented 
a district very largely interested in grow- 
ing hops and fruit. These industries 
were carried on both on large seales and 
on very small scales, and it could not be 
suggested that in pressing the Amend- 
ment they were advocating the cause of 
a particular class. It did seem to him 
to be monstrous that whether a man had 
one or 100 acres he should be liable to 
have the best part of his holding forcibly 
taken from him, with probably detrimental 
results to the rest of the farm, and with- 
out any adequate compensation. The 
compulsory taking of land under any 
circumstances was to him exceedingly 
distasteful, and he felt ashamed now to 
be discussing not whether the robbery 
should be allowed to take place at all, 
but what class of land should be exempted 
from it. He thought the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was probably right in 
saying that there was not much ground 
for apprehending that hop gardens would 
be taken by the Parish Council. The 
valuation of the land would prevent that. 
He knew how difheult it was to bring 
home to the minds of hon. Members the 
peculiar circumstances of industries with 
which they were not acquainted. They 
might be astonished to hear that the 
expense of hop cultivation varied from 
£19 or £20 to £60 per acre per year. He 
had himself cultivated hops at £19 and 
at £50 per acre. What would be the 
effect if a hop garden were taken for 
allotment purposes ? A small grower 
employing only two or three men might 
be absolutely crippled, while in the case 
of a large grower the effect would be 
much worse. If » hop garden were taken 
the labourer would do the work upon it 
as cheaply as he could, and instead of 
£60 a year being spent on every acre the 
labouring population of the parish would 
be deprived of the opportunity of earning 
that amount. The case of the fruit 
orchard was quite different, the expenses 
of ay established orchard being very 
small and frequently paid by the pur- 
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chasers of the green fruit. For instance, 
in his own Division it was the practice to 
sell the green cherries on the trees in the 
month of June, and the expenses of keep- 
ing the birds off and picking the fruit 
were undertaken by the purchaser, and 
therefore the question of labour did not 
arise so much. But, still, he could con- 
ceive cases where owners of the five or 
six acres of fruit land would, if the land 
were taken from them absolutely, lose 
their means of livelihood. He hoped 
that the Government would give their 
favourable consideration to the present 


proposal. 
Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. H. HOBHOUSE moved toinsert in 
Clause 11 an Amendment providing that 
no Parish Council should be permitted 
to incur an expenditure in any local 
financial year involving a rate of more 
than Id. inthe £1 without the consent of 
the parish meeting. The effect of the 
Amendment would, he said, simply be to 
give the parish meeting a voice in the 
matter of exceptional expenditure. The 
proposal was, he thought, a reasonable 
one. The Parish Council might fairly 
be trusted to deal with matters the 
expenditure on which was limited to 
a id. rate; but when it came to 
matters in which a 4d. or 6d. rate was 
involved, it surely was desirable to have 
the control of the parish meeting, both 
on the grounds of uniformity and of 
economy. He thought that was the in- 
tention when the clause was re-arranged 
in Committee. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 12, line 8, after the word “ Liability,” 
to insert the words “ which will involve a rate 
of one penny in the pound or upwards for any 
local financial year or.” —(Mr. 11. Hobhouse.) 


Question proposed, “That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: My hon. 
Friend is quite right. There was con- 
siderable confusion when the clause was 
amended in Committee. I am quite 
willing to accept the view of the House 
upon the present proposal. Our original 
intention was that the Parish Council 
should not incur, without the consent of 
the parish meeting, any expense involv- 
ing a rate exceeding 1d. in the £1. 
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Mr. H. HOBHOUSE: I am quite 
ready to modify my Amendment in that 
way. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: As I say, this 
clause was altered by Amendments hastily 
prepared at the end of a long Debate. I 
think this proposal will give greater, and 
very necessary, control to the parish 
meeting in matters involving anything 
more than ordinary expenditure. 

Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, 

To leave out the word “of,” and insert the 
words “ not exceeding.” —(Mr. H. H. Fowler.) 

Question proposed, “ That the word 
‘of’ stand part of the proposed Amend- 
ment,” 


Mr. W. LONG said, as he under- 
stood it, his hon. Friend proposed to 
move an Amendment which had for 
its object the reduction of the limit of 6d. 
in the Bill told. [Mr. H. H. FowLer 
and Mr. H. Hosnovse: No, no!] 
They did not wish to narrow the powers 
of the Parish Council by unduly limiting 
their expenditure, while, on the other 
hand, the general desire was that there 
should be no encouragement to extra- 
vagance. There was a danger that the 
mere fixing of the limit at 6d. would be 
taken as an indication that the Parish 
Council should incur expenditure up to 
that rate, and, in his view, the Amend- 
ment, while giving all the necessary 
financial powers, would at the same time 
tend to economy. For that reason he 
hoped it would find favour with the 
House of Commons. 

Mr. WARNER (Somerset, N.) said, 
he hoped the proposal would not be 
accepted by the House. The effect of 
the proposal would be to involve six 
parish meetings each year, and that 
would be a very serious matter. He 
hoped the matter would be left as it was, 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said, he 
could not see why hon. Gentlemen should 
object to the parish meeting exercising 
proper control over its own Council in 
the matter of expenditure. Surely the 
electors onght to have a voice in the 
spending of theirown money! Hecould 
not think that the House would accept 
the argument of the hon. Gentleman who 
had just spoken. For his part, he was 
in favour of giving as much control as 
possible to the parish meeting. 
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Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) said, he apprehended the election of 
the Parish Council would be fought on 
questions of policy involving the expen- 
diture of public money, and the electors 
would then have a voice in the matter. 
In his opinion, the difficulty would be 
to get the parish to consent to an expen- 
diture of more than Id. in the £1, and, 
therefore, he did not see any necessity for 
this proposal, which appeared to him to 
be restrictive. He was quite sure that 
where any question of expenditure was 
involved, it would be decided by the 
Parish Council in accordance with the 
feelings and wishes of the parish meet- 
ing 


CommanvDER BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) was understood to say that, 
for his part, he was disposed to give the 
parish power to deal with the matter of 
expenditure ; and he did not think there 
was much in the point, since the Parish 
Council would have the opportunity of 
consulting the parish meeting. 


Mr. FULLER said, he knew of a 
parish with 500 inhabitants where a 1d. 
rate would only realise £3 10s. He 
thought it would be very inconvenient 
that the consent of a parish meeting 
should be required every time the Council 
wanted to spend £3 10s. 


Str M. HICKS-BEACH said, he 
agreed there might be such cases. There 
was, however, force in the argument that 
the 6d. limit might suggest that the 
Council should spend up to that amount, 
Would it not be better to agree that 
nothing exceeding a two-penny rate 
should be spent without the consent of 
the parish meeting ? 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the Go- 
vernment would not put presssure upon 
the House in this matter. They left the 
question tothe House. Perhaps it would 
be well to accept the suggestion of the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir M. Hicks -Beach), 
and to say a three-penny rate. 


Mr. H. HOBHOUSE : I am willing 
to agree to that. 


Str M. HICKS-BEACH: I said a 
two-penny rate. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER : And I said a 
three-penny rate. 
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Amendment amended, by substituting 
“ threepence ” for “ one penny.” 


Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 
*Mr. H. H. FOWLER moved— 


To leave out Sub-section 3 of Clause 11, for 
the purpose of substituting the following sub- 
section :— 

“The sum raised in any local financial year 
by the Parish Council for their expenditure 
other than expenses under the adoptive Acts 
shall not exceed a sum equal toa rate of 6d. in 
the £1 on the rateable value of the parish at the 
commencement of the year.” 


Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill.” 


CommManDER BETHELI said, he 
thought he was entitled to say that, if 
this sub-section were omitted, it might 
prevent his raising the question involved 
in an Amendment which he had on the 
Paper for a later stage. Perhaps if they 
were to deal with the question now it 
would be convenient. When it came on 
before it was late on a Friday night and 
Members were anxious about the Satur- 
day holiday, the fear of which be- 
ing taken away was then before them. 
The question was whether the rates were 
to be raised upon ordinary assessment 
or whether they were to be raised in the 
same way in which the special rates for 
sanitary purposes were raised. His argu- 
ment was that they should levy the rate 
in the same way as at present the rate 
for sanitary purposes was levied. That 
was the broad foundation. It would be 
unfair to rate the farmers upon any other 
plan when nobody else, under the terms 
of this Amendment, was so rated. Par- 
liament had already recognised the justice 
of the claims of the farmer, both in the 
case of the sanitary question and in con- 
nection with the adoptive Acts. So that, 
in those two cases at least, Parliament 
had recognised that agricultural land 
should not be rated at its full value. 
There was a special reason in relation to 
that question which he would like to 
urge. Would the farmers have the 
benefit of the rate about to be raised ? 
He thought not. He thought the 
argument brought forward on the 
previous occasion when the question 
was under discussion did not apply. 
The fact that people in towns had rated 
themselves fur libraries and like purposes 
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was not an argument applicable in the 
case of the agriculturists. It wasan un- 
just argument. As far as he knew or 
had ever heard, there was no solid or 
reasonable argument in favour of rating 
agricultural land higher than any other 
interest was called upon to pay or con- 
tribute towards the administration of the 
country. These were new rates that 
were to be imposed, and they had some 
right to ask for evidence of the justice 
that underlay the proposal. It could not 
be said that time was wasted in discuss- 
ing this question if they could induce the 
Government to give the agricultural 
community relief from a crushing bur- 
den. Under these circumstances, he 
thought it right to raise the question, and 
he hoped he would have the sympathy of 
the right hon. Gentleman. 

*Mr. W. LONG said, his hon. and 
gallant Friend’s object was to put before 
the House an Amendment with reference 
to the incidence of taxation. The ques- 
tion, he (Mr. Long) thought, came very 
properly on that Amendment later on. 
He feared if they proceeded now they 
might be excluded from dealing with the 
Amendment. He would suggest that his 
hon. and gallant Friend should not press 
his Amendment now. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that was 
the view he took of the matter also. 


“That Sub-section 


(3) 
stand part of the Bill,” put, and nega- 
tived. 


Question, 


Question, “That the words proposed 
be inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


On Motion of Mr. H. H. Fowter, the 
following Amendment was agreed to :— 


In page 12, line 15, to leave out the words 
“for any local financial year,” and insert the 
words “ and for the purpose of this enactment, 
the expression ‘expenses’ includes any annual 
charge, whether of principal or interest, in 
respect of any loan.” 


CommanvDER BETHELL moved— 


In page 12, line 16, to leave out Sub-section 
(4), of Clause 11, and insert the words “The 
expenses of a Parish Authority shall be paid out 
of a rate to be called the parochial rate, and the 
Parish Authority shall, for the purpose of 
obtaining payment of such expenses, have the 
same powers as a Board of Guardians have for 
the purpose of obtaining contributions for 
special expenses under Section 230 of ‘The 
Public Health Act, 1875,’ and the Oveerseers 
shallcomply with the order of the Parish Autho- 
rity by levying the rate as if it were a rate for 
such special expenses.” —-- 
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Question proposed, “ That the words 
‘Subject to the provisions of the Act’ 
stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. W. LONG said, he willingly 
supported his hon. and gallant Friend’s 
views on this question. He thought this 
was one of the most important Amend- 
ments that could be moved. His hon. 
and gallant Friend had rather under- 
stated than overstated the case in the 
remarks which he had addressed to the 
House a few moments ago ; and he (Mr. 
Long) would submit that, if the Govern- 
ment did not accept the Amendment, 
they would be, for the first time, alter- 
ing the law of the incidence of rates to 
the prejudice of agricultural interests. 
Hitherto, the law had recognised that 
expenditure incurred for the special 
benefit of the urban part of a district 
should fall on the agricultural portion of 
that district under a reduced assessment. 
They were giving certain new powers 
which they were to put into operation in 
the agricultural districts; and he asked 
the House to consider the way in which the 
expenditure would fall upon those districts. 
If they adhered to the proposals of the 
Bill, his belief was that they would be 
doing a great injustice, for the first time, 
to the agricultural interest, which was 
already sufficiently depressed, and was 
not in a position to bear increased rates. 
He had received communications from 
Boards of Guardians and Rural Sanitary 
Authorities all over the country, and 
he had received communications also from 
a large number of owners and occupiers 
stating that they regarded the incidence 
of rating as most unfair, and expressing 
the hope that on Report the House would 
reconsider its determination, and accept 
the proposal of his hon. and gallant 
Friend. He did not wish to bind him- 
self—nor did his hon. and gallant Friend, 
he was sure—to the exact words of the 
Amendment ; but what they asked was 
that the Government should adopt the 
principle, and enable the rate to be levied 
not upon the whole, but upon a reduced 
assessment. He would fain hope that 
even now the President of the Local 
Government Board would see his way to 
consent to this act of justice being 
done to the agricultural community, 
which was certainly not in a position to 
bear fresh burdens. 
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*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he thought 
the importance of this question had been 
rather exaggerated. As he understood 
the proposal, it was that agricaltural and 
other lands in a parish should pay only 
one-fourth of the rates for parish 
expenses paid by house and other pro- 
perty. But a great many of the costs 
which would be incurred under the Bill 
were borne on the poor rate, without any 
one of these exceptions. With regard to 
the adoptive Acts, they had introduced 
words which would reserve the incidence 
of the adoptive Acts. He hoped the 
Amendment would not be pressed, as he 
did not believe that any substantial in- 
justice would be done. 

Sir R. TEMPLE felt bound, from his 
own local knowledge of that part of 
England where he resided, to give his 
testimony to the general truth of all that 
had fallen from his hon. and gallant 
Friend the Member for Holderness and 
the hon. Member for the West Derby 
Division. This very important matter 


Local Government 


was discussed in Committee ; therefore 
this was the second time he had had the 
advantage of hearing a speech on the sub- 
ject from his hon. and gallant Friend, 


and also from the Minister in charge of 
the Bill. He had understood from his 
former speech that the right hon. Gentle- 
man was of opinion that the practical 
effect of this Amendment on the Parish 
Councils would be very serious, and that 
the reduction in rating was so great that 
these Local Authorities would have very 
little at their disposal ; that, therefore, 
this money was wanted, and that the 
farmers must pay. Now, on the con- 
trary, he understood from the right hon. 
Gentleman’s speech to-night that-so much 
of this taxation was already imposed 
upon the agricultural land in various 
ways that very little remained to be 
dealt with, and that, consequently, the 
financial effect, instead of being great, 
as it was supposed it would be, would be 
small, and upon that ground the right 
hon. Gentleman desired the Amendment 
to be withdrawn. He wondered which 
version was correct. Which thoughts 
were right, the first or second? He 
rather thought the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s first thoughts were right. He be- 
lieved, with his hon. and gallant Friend, 
that:this Amendment would have a very 
beneficial effect on the agricultural land 
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of the farmers in every village. Besides 
the varions items which had been detailed 
to them that evening with so much 
precision by the President of the Local 
Government Board, there were a good 
number of items which were under the 
control of the Parish Council which 
would be affected by this Amend- 
ment. There were, too, in addition, 
many future and possible contingent 
expenses which might be incurred by the 
Parish Council, and also some of those 
which obviously fell under the clauses 
of this Bill were liable to indefinite ex- 
pansion, and it was impossible to say to 
what extent the expenditure might go. 
Of course, there was the limit of the 6d. 
rate, which, he was afraid, would be 
worked up to the very utmost. But ac- 
cording to his hon. and gallant Friend, 
whose opinion be shared, a very unfair 
proportion of this 6d. rate upon the parish 
would be borne by the agricultural land 
of the farmers in comparison with the 
villagers. Be that as it might, the main 
point of the Amendment was this: that 
now they had an opportunity of adjust- 
ing the parish taxation in a manner more 
equitable than it had hitherto been, why 
not take this golden opportunity which, 
if now lost, might never recur, and 
attempt to do a little justice to this 
oppressed and overburdened industry— 
namely, the agricultural land? That 
this would be a matter of justice was 
obvious to everybody who knew the con- 
dition of these large parishes. The fact 
was, that under the régime of these Parish 
Councils the improvements that were 
made would chiefly be made to the 
village and its immediate neighbourhood, 
and the people who enjoyed the benefit 
of the improvements would be the in- 
habitants of the village. But the latter 
would be taxed comparatively lightly ; 
while, on the other hand, the farmers who 
lived apart from the village and who 
would, consequently, benefit much less, 
would nevertheless have a very large 
proportion of the taxation, which was 
most unjust. He contended that the 
manner in which the rate fell upon the 
farmers was excessive in comparison with 
the manner it fell on the villagers. The 
incidence of taxation would fall lightly 
in favour of the village land as against 
agricultural land... That was an injustice 
to which the farmer had long been sub- 
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jected more or less, and which would be 
intensified and perpetuated by this Bill 
if passed without modification. The in- 
justice would be greater even than it had 
been hitherto ; and if the Bill passed un- 
modified, he warned the Government they 
would have left a sense of wrong raukling 
in the minds of the farmers of England. 

Mr. WHARTON (York, W.R., 
Ripon) said, he thought he could suggest 
a reason why the rate should be levied in 
the way suggested by his hon. and 
gallant Friend. Under Clause 8 arrange- 
ments were made with regard to sanitary 
matters, upon which he hoped the villages 
would set their houses in order. There 
were very important questions included 
in the Instructions—those of water and 
drains, for instance. But while it would 
be only fair that the farmers should con- 
tribute, as at present, to the sanitary 
rates, it would be most unfair to call 
upov them to contribute to the whole of 
the future rating of the Bill. He felt 
certain that the right hon. Gentleman 
would remove the adverse feeling of the 
farmers of England if the right hon. 
Gentleman yielded upon this point. If 
the Government proposals were insisted 
upon they would feel aggrieved. He 
felt that if the right hon. Gentleman 
yielded he would meet the general wishes 
of the House. 


Mr. H. HOBHOUSE said, he pre- 
viously had a clause on the Paper 
regarding that question ; but in deference 
to the feelings of the House, and especially 
that of the right hon. Gentleman, he 


refrained ftom raising it. He would 
like, however, to protest against the 
attitude of thé Government on this 
occasion. There was one point of con- 
siderable importance, and that was the 
question as to urban districts. There 
were a great number of parishes which 
were largely agricultural in character, 
and yet contained towns of considerable 
population, and he would urge that the 
position of those parishes under the Bill 
would be an unfair one as compared with 
that of the urban districts. A large 
portion of the money raised by the new 
eharges on agricultural lands would be 
spent on urban improvements for the 
benefit of the town rather than the rural 
population—for instance, in providing 
recreation rooms, which would be of little 
benefit to the farmer. What did the 
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farmer want with that ? He would put 
another point : He thought the Govern- 
ment, in the present depressed state of 
agriculture, might have doue a gracious 
thing by extending to the general parish 
expenditure the exemptions which were 
now allowed under the adoptive Acts, 
especially as it was admitted that that 
general expenditure under this Bill would 
be comparatively small. They might 
thus have taken the opportunity of show- 
ing that they had some sympathy with 
the agricultural interest in the depression 
that rested upon it at the present 
time. 

CotoneEL KENYON - SLANEY 
(Shropshire, Newport) said, as an agri- 
cultural Member, he would like to raise 
his voice in uppeal to the right hon. 
Gentleman to consider this important 
matter. It seemed to him that there 
were two ways in which the question 
could be looked at—from the point of 
view of abstract justice and also of ex- 
pediency. As a matter of justice the 
case presented for the agricultural 
interest by the Amendment was a very 
strong one; if it were not accepted the 
result would be irritation. He thought 
it would be seen that the interest of the 
agriculturist would be saved by the 
Amendment. He very much feared that 
if the Government did not accept that 
view, they would, on the ground of ex- 
pediency, act wisely in accepting the 
Amendment with a view to secure the 
smooth working of the Bill. 

Mr. MALLOCK (Devon, Torquay) 
said, he really thought the Government 
ought to consider the disadvantage at 
which rural districts would be placed as 
compared with urban districts. The 
argument as to Section 8 was very im- 
portant in this sense. He hoped that, 
even now, the Government would consent 
to this, look into the question, and make 
this concession. 


Question put. 


The House divided: — Ayes 105; 
Noes 46.—(Division List, No. 424.) 


*Mr. W. LONG moved to insert the 
following sub-section : — 

“The provisions of Section 4 of ‘The Poor 
Rate Assessment and Collection Act, 1869,’ 
shall not apply to any rate levied for defrayi 
the expenses of a Parish Council or a pari 
meeting, whether separately or together with 
other expenses.” 
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He did not propose to raise again the 
question as to who paid the rates, but he 
would invite the House to consider that 
there was no fair comparison to be drawn 
between the position of an occupier in a 
‘populous urban district and that of an 
occupier in a rural district. In the urban 
district the owner of the house received 
the best rent he could demand in the 
market, while in the rural district the 
cottages were let not at the best price 
they could command, but at the price 
which obtained in the neighbourhood, 
Labourers’ cottages were let at a rent 
which could not possibly include the 
rates, as it yielded only about 2 per cent. 
on the money expended on their erection 
irrespective altogether of the site and 
cost of repair and maintenance. What 
the House was asked to do was to reverse 
the old principle by which the man who 
called the piper paid for the tune. They 


Local Government 


were asked here to say that the man 
who did not call the piper should pay for 
the tune. He wished to look at the matter 
purely from a business point of view. 
Did they mean to trust the working men 
of England or did they not ? If they did, 
let the labourers and the working men 


understand what their position was, Let 
the working men know that if they wanted 
certain things those things would cost a 
certain amount of money, and that they 
themselves must feel the cost. If the 
Government would do this, then let them 
accept his Amendment. It had been 
urged that the acceptance by the House 
of this Amendment would produce an 
impossible condition of things in many 
of the urban districts of the country. He 
was prepared to admit that the wording 
of the Amendment was liable to a change 
of that kind ; but if the Government would 
accept the principle, he would agree 
to alter the phraseology — the prin- 
ciple was that there should not be 
compulsion on an unwilling owner, but 
that where the owner was unwilling in 
future to pay the rate, the occupier, and 
the occupier alone, should be responsible. 
The Bill since its introduction had under- 
gone considerable change. He need only 
point to the letting clauses, which had 
been the subject of much contention in 
the House, and which had been largely 
altered. One of the results of these 
clauses had been to throw on the Councils 





about to be created very greatly increased | 
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expenditure. The Government had in 
this clause provided, as far as they could, 
that there should be justice done between 
owners and occupiers of property ; but so 
long as they kept the Bill as it stood, 
they would be enacting that while there 
should be compensation paid for this and 
for that, the burden of that compensation 
should fall on the owner of property, and 
that the small occupier or cottager who 
would derive the benefit from the letting 
should know nothing of the expenditure. 
He submitted that that was an unsound 
as well as an unfair proposition. They 
were told that what was wanted to be 
done was to revivify the country villages 
—that it was desirable to introduce into 
the country villages some of that local 
municipal life which was to be found in 
the country towns. Well, was there any- 
one in the House or out of it who would 
contend that the Corporations now exist- 
ing would have been as practical and 
energetic as they were if they had not 
seen the necessity for independent action 
and self-help? Hon. Members knew 
that one of the reasons why the great 
urban districts of the country were more 
full of local life than the country districts 
was because each man knew well that he 
was fighting the battle of life for himself, 
and that, although he might not have to 
pay the rates, because he was able to 
compound for them, if the rates went up 
he would have to pay a higher rent for 
his cottage, and would have to earn 
higher wages or have less money for him- 
self and his family. The reverse was 
the case in the country villages. It did 
not matter in the country villages whe- 
ther the rates were increased or not. In 
the country villages the labourer would 
not know whether his votes on the Parish 
Council increased expenditure or de- 
creased it. This was not treating the 
agricultural labourer as a human being, 
like those who were to be found in the 
towns. He believed that the majority of 
the agricultural labourers would resent this 
proposal to conceal from them the effect 
of their own work. His opinion was that 
the labourers were quite prepared, if they 
desired certain things, to pay for them. 
The agricultural labourers amongst whom 
he lived, and whom he thoroughly under- 
stood, even if he did not now represent 
them, were hard-headed and sensible men, 
who would not betray a trust. But the 
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Government were afraid to trust them. 
They were giving them power to elect 
Councillors, and were inviting those 
Councillors when elected to spend money. 
He did not suppose that ever before a 
Bill had been proposed in the House in 
regard to which it was impossible for its 
supporters to deny that whatever other 
result came from it it was sure to bring 
about an increase of rates. Expenditure 
would be incurred which had never been 
incurred before, and the Parish Councillors 
would have the right to tax their neigh- 
bours. Surely Parliament ought to say 
that those who taxed their neighbours 
should feel the tax themselves. By this 
Bill, however, the Parish Councils would 
incur expenditure to which the Councillors 
would not themselves contribute. What 
would be the inevitable result ifthe House 
did not face the difficulty and the facts 
and throw the burden of the rates on the 
oceupiers throughout the whole district ? 
If the Bill was passed in its present 
form, and there was a considerable rise in 
‘ local rates, many hundreds of owners in 
the country would immediately raise the 
rents. 

Mr. CYRIL DODD : It will be 
necessary in that case to establish a Land 
Court. 

*Mr. W. LONG said, a Land Court 
would not apply to the case he was deal- 
ing with. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man wassuch a partisan that he could not 
separate the ownership of cottages from 
the ownership of land. The hon. Member 
should ascertain in his own constituency 
what was the proportion of cottages 
owned by the agricultural landlords, and 
what was, the proportion owned by small 
occupiers who owned no land at all. 
What, then, was the good of a Land 
Court to fix the rent of houses? The 
suggestion of the hon. Member was so 
ridiculous as to be hardly worth discussion. 
It simply showed that the object of some 
hon. Members was not the encourage- 
ment and the assistance of the agricul- 
tural labourer, but the injury and 
even the robbery of the landlord. 
What was the issue the House was now 
asked to decide? It was whether the 
rates should fall on those who would be 
called on to elect the Councils, or whe- 
ther those who would have the right to 
elect the Councils should have no know- 
ledge whatever of an increase or fall in 
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the rates. He confessed he did not know 
why the Government should resist the 
proposal. They had heard a great deal 
about trusting the people while the Bill 
had been under consideration. If the 
Government would trust the people, why 
should they object to this responsibility 
being thrown on them? Did they 
believe that the rates would be raised 
under the Bill? If they did, he would 
ask them for whose benefit would the 
rise take place? Did they believe that 
the rates would be raised for the benefit 
of the landlord or of the tenant farmer ? 
The rates of a locality could only be 
raised for the benefit of the labourers and 
the smaller occupiers ; and why, there- 
fore, should they not bear their fair share 
of the increase? It was said that his 
Amendment would be impossible in 
urban districts. He admitted it. But 
was the difficulty an insuperable one of 
distinguishing between the urban and the 
rural districts ? He would go further, 
and say that in the case of urban dis- 
tricts he would oppose an Amendment of 
this kind, because, owing to the constant 
migration of the population from one 
part to another, there was great waste 
and loss to the rates and consequent 
increase of expenditure ; but in the rural 
districts, where there was not much 
migration, there would be no difficulty in 
collecting the rates. With regard to the 
proposal embodied in this Amendment, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
said that it would mean a 6d, rate thrown 
on the labourer, and that it probably 
would amount to Is. or Is. 6d. The 
right hon. Gentleman had said—“ Fancy 
asking the labourer to pay Is. or ls. 6d. 
for this Bill!” Well, the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board knew the value of 
his own Bill, and was in a better posi- 
tion to form an idea as to whether the 
labourer he was about to enfranchise 
would pay Is. 6d. for the Bill. But that 
was not the question. The question was 
this—they were going to enfranchise the 
labourers of the country, and to give 
them powers, which they had not hitherto 
possessed, of deriving benefit from the 
expenditure of money. Were they going 
to lay on them the natural obligation of 
sharing the burden they were going to 
increase? Were they going to give 
these people such powers, and throw on 
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others the burden? The issue was a 
simple one, and he hoped and trusted the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board would be 
able, if not to accept the Amendment, at 
all events to meet it by a more 
sympathetic and — if he might say 
it without offence—more practical ex- 
pression of opinion than he gave 
them last time the question was before 
the, House. He could assure the 
right hon. Gentleman that amongst 
the owners and occupiers and the agri- 
cultural labourers in the rural districts 
there was a very strong feeling that they 
should be allowed to be the actual con- 
trollers of the expenditure. To his mind 
it was an insult to the labourers, and a 
mistake in the interests of the Bill, to 
enable owners and large occupiers to say 
to the labourers—“ It is all very well 
for you to vote for this or that proposal, 
but you are going to derive the benefit, 
while we are going to pay for it.” By 
letting each man feel that his vote was 
equal to that of his neighbour, and 
that he would bear his share, however 
small it might be, of the burden of 
taxation, the Government would be con- 
ferring on the rural population a power 
which would be areality instead of a sham. 
He begged to move his Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 12, line 22, after the word “ fund,” 
to insert, as a new Sub-section, the words, — 
“ (6) The provisions of Section 4 of ‘ The Poor 
Rate Assessment and Collection Act, 1869,’ 
shall not apply to any rate levied for defraying 
the expenses of a Parish Council or a parish 
meeting, whether separately or together with 
other expenses.” —(Mr. W. Long.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, this 
Amendment dealt with the whole poor 
rate. [“No, no!”] Yes; but he 
would deal with the simple issue the hon. 
Gentleman had raised in his speech. 


Mr. W. LONG said, that the words 
of the Amendment were— 

“Shall not apply to any rate levied for 
defraying the expenses of a Parish Council.” 
*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he would 
not argue the point, but would take the 
simple issue that no rate levied under 
the Bill for the expenses of a Parish 
Council or parish meeting was to 
be subjected toethe principle of com- 
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pounding. He had dealt with the 
question at great length on the Com- 
mittee stage. He had listened very at- 
tentively to the hon. Gentleman, but 
could not understand what his allegation 
was. At the commencement he seemed 
to imply that the burden of these rates 
would not fall on the occupier at all. 
He had said that at the proper time he 
would be prepared to argue the question; 
but before he finished the hon. Member 
said the effect of the legislation would 
be to raise the rates, and that one of 
the effects which would follow would 
be the unpopularity of the Bill among 
labourers on account of its increasing 
the rents. He (Mr. Fowler) did not 
propose to argue that question. His 
own belief was—and he had never shrunk 
from saying so—that where a rate was 
levied upon a landlord in respect of the 
the property let, the tenant in same 
shape or other and to some extent paid 
a portion of the rate in his rent. This 
arrangement was made not in the interest 
of the landlord or tenant, but exclusively 
in the interest of the rating authority and 
for the purpose of levying the rates and 
securing the public from loss. When the 
hon. Member said that this Amendment 
was an arrangement which could not be 
entertained in connection with urban 
districts, he seemed to forget that when 
the Legislature first dealt with the ques- 
tion it dealt with it in reference to 
urban rates and not rural rates. Under 
the Act of 1850 the landlord was 
allowed a deduction of 25 per 
cent. ; but under the Act of 1869, which 
was passed by the right hon. Member for 
the St. George’s Division, the allowance 
was reduced to 15 per cent, The advan- 
tages of the system were that it protected 
against bad debts, promoted the collection 
of the rate, and insured its payment all 
the year round, whether tle property was 
occupied or not. The only ground on 
which the principle could be defended 
was that it was a distinct gain to the 
rate collecting Authority. There was 
no other ground on which this arrange- 
ment could be defended, except the 
financial one. He had never attempted 
to put it on any other ground, and the 
right hon, Gentleman the Member 
for the St. George’s Division, by whom 
the Act of 1869 authorising compound- 
ing was passed, had never attempted to 
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put it om any other ground. In 1867 
the Government attempted to abolish 
this system; they listened to the 
ery that the proper thing was to make 
everyone pay his own rate, but after two 
years they were obliged to repeal their 
legislation. The thing was so imprac- 
ticable that they were bound to repeal it. 
What was the practical difficulty? It 
was the collection from tenants who were 
changing their premises of rates which 
were levied once in six months, and loss 
in that respect occurred in the country 
districts as well as in the towns. 
The hon. Member’s objection was that 
these people ought to know what they 
were paying. The answer to that was 
the test of experience. The principle of 
composition was the same, whether in 
Birmingham or in some small country 
village. The principle of compounding 
was that the owner of the property had 
to pay the rate, and that the rate was 
somehow or other charged to the tenant. 
But the hon. Gentleman’s argument was 
that this involved injustice, and that 
those who called the tune ought to pay 
the piper. The principle, if it was sound 
in urban districts, should be equally 
sound in rural districts. One hon. Mem- 
ber had said that a large town, where 
there was an overwhelming number of 
compound householders on the Register, 
was the place where the rates were most 
carefully watched. He knew that the 
Leader of the Opposition had always 
maintained that in towns the compounder 
felt the payment of the rates imme- 
diately, and that it fell upon him very 
rapidly in the shape of rent if the rates 
were raised. That was not his own ex- 
perience in respect of small properties in 
towns, for he found that the process was 
very slow. If the right hon. Gentleman 
had the misfortune to be the owner of a 
considerable amount of small property 
in a large town, he would know that 
there was about the same difficulty in 
raising rents on that property as there 
was in the country. He (Mr. Fowler) 
was speaking with some personal know- 
ledge of the fact that where rates were 
increased rapidly the burden fell to a 
great extent on the landlord, and it was 
some time before he was able to recoup 
himself. But that did not produce a 
tendency in the public mind to extrava- 
gance. They had the test of the urban 
districts—of the large towns. They had 
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it north, south, east, and west. The 
universal experience was that the less 
wealthy the ratepayer was the more 
economical was the expenditure of the 
Local Authority, and there was no reason 
to think that that principle would not 
operate in rural localities. The people 
would not be ignorant—they would 
know more accurately the exact 
amount to be raised, and the manner 
in which it was spent, than they did 
in large towns, not only on account 
of the small area, but of their 
familiarity with the various matters upon 
which the money was spent. But they 
had introduced into the Bill provisions 
under which the parish meeting 
would practically control the rating. 
They had said that the tax should 
not be raised beyond a certain extent 
without the consent of the parish meeting, 
so that the tendency would be to economy 
and not extravagance. But this was so 
far as the present Bill was concerned, 
If the Opposition thought that compound- 
ing was altogether unsound and indefen- 
sible, and that all local taxation should 
be direct, personal, and felt by each rate- 
payer, do not let .them attack this the 
smallest rate that would be levied for 
the purpose of trying an experiment, but 
let them deal with the poor rate as a 
whole, and they would cover all the rates 
to be levied under this Bill. He would 
not argue the general question, as they 
were all anxious to finish this stage of 
the Bill as soon as they could. This 
matter had been fully dealt with on the 
Committee stage. He had no further or 
better arguments to offer than he had 
used over and over again in Committee. 
He would only say that the Government 
could not recede from the position they 
had already taken up, which was that 
there was no such distinction between 
compounding in towns and compounding 
in the country as would justify the 
difference it was proposed to make. 


Mr. A.J. BALFOUR: I quite agree 
with the right hon. Gentleman that on 
the present occasion the House is anxious 
to finish as soon as it decently can other 
very important business in which it is 
engaged, and for that reason, if for no 
other, it behoves us to compress our argu} 
ments into the briefest possible space. 
But I am bound to say that, in my judg- 
ment, the question we are now discussing, 
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in a thin House, in the early days of 
January, after an 11 months’ sitting, is 
the most important which has come 
before us, or can come before us, in con- 
nection with the extension of local 
government in England. Unfortunately 
for myself I was not able to be present 
when the question was discussed in 
Committee, and I feel certain that I 
should not be doing my duty if I did not 
take this opportunity of expressing my 
own sense of the enormous responsibility 
which will rest upon this House in de- 
liberately choosing to throw the burden 
of carrying out this Bill upon a very 
small number of individuals, while at the 
same time giving the power of managing 
the affairs of the rural parishes to the 
mass of the population who have no 
direct concern with the payment of rates. 
I am very unwilling to enter upon any 
unnecessary controversy with the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite. If I desired to 


embitter the Debate with an exchange of 
personalities, I should be inclined to ask 
how it comes about that the right hon. |, 
Gentleman now maintains that the rate 
falls upon the occupier, while in his 
speeches in the country he affirmed that 


contributions from the Imperial Exche- 
quer go straight into the pocket of the 
landlord. These are antagonistic propo- 
sitions which on another occasion I 
might have occupied a few moments in 
contrasting together ; but it is unneces- 
sary on the present occasion to make 
any special attack on the right hon. 
Gentleman. My inclination is rather 
the other way. In the speech he has 
made to-night he appears to have en- 
deavoured to deal with this matter in a 
practical spirit, and has not endeavoured 
to rely on the argument that we cannot 
make all the voters under the Bill rate- 
payers, because a large number of them are 
service-franchise voters or owners who pay 
no direct rates. When it suits hon. 
Gentlemen opposite they take the benefit 
of the operation of the rates, and when it 
suits them they refuse to recognise it. 
But let me examine what the arguments 
of the right hon. Gentleman are. The 
right hon. Gentleman contended broadly 
that, whatever was the nature of the 
tenure, the occupier directly or indirectly 
felf the burden of local taxation. The 
right hon. Gentleman must draw his ex- 
perience from urban, and not from rural, 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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districts. From decade to decade, on the 
estates of the great improving landlords, 
cottages have been improving in cha- 
racter, and becoming more costly, but 
rents have not risen in proportion. These 
cottages have not been built for profit, 
and rents are fixed in accordance with the 
traditions of the neighbourhood, and in 
proportion to or as representing a per- 
centage on the cost. Rents do not in- 
crease under the ordinary operation of 
supply and demand, or simply because 
rates have risen. The result has been 
that the amount of rates in a parish has 
never come before the labourers as a 
practical question ; it has never been part 
of their yearly budget estimate. When 
I heard the hon. Member for Essex sug- 
gest that the remedy for the rise in rents 
was a Land Court I-could not help reflect- 
ing that if the Court estimated the value 
on the cost of building and allowed 6 or 7 
per cent. interest the result would be a 
very heavy rise in rents in enormous 
districts of the country. If there be this 
vital distinction between the case of the 
country and the case of the towns, how 
is it met? What arguments have we 
heard against it? None, except argu- 
ments drawn from urban districts. The 
hon. Gentleman has told us that the 
difficulty of collecting the rates in the 
small urban districts is such that if you 
abolish the compound householder you 
will practically raise the rates by 15 or 
20 cr even 50 percent. Very well; that 
may be the case. We do not at all 
desire, however, to touch the compound- 
ing system in the urban districts, partly 
because we admit that the practical 
objections to it are of a very serious 
character, and partly because we feel 
that it is far less necessary in those 
districts than it is in the rural districts, 
for the reason I have indicated—namely, 
that the tenant in an urban district has 
constantly before his eyes the close con- 
nection there is between the rise of rents 
and the rise of rates. I ask the Govern- 
ment what grounds they have for 
supposing that any such difficulties exist 
in the rural parishes as exist in urban 
districts? The House has heard the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman. Is 
there a single man present who would not 
gather from that speech that the prac- 
tical difficulties in the way of abolishing 
compounding in the rural districts are 
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such that no rural district would submit | whether it is fair or safe to say to a 


to them? Well, Sir, at this moment 
there are countless rural districts which 
have deliberately elected that they will 
not have compounding, and in which at 


Parish Council which has to administer 
an Allotments Act, and which at the 
same time obtains such great powers, the 
maladministration of which will throw on 


this moment all the rates, including the | the ratepayers such enormous responsi- 

r rates, are collected not from the | bility as to say to them that 90 per cent. 
owner, but from the occupier. If the | of their own constituents shall be excused 
right hon. Gentleman appeals to ex- from the burdens that may be thereby 
perience, may not I appeal to experience imposed? Under this Bill, as my 
also? If he says, and says truly, | hon. Friend (Mr. Long) most powerfully 
that in the urban districts it is | observed earlier this evening, you hire 
impossible to collect the rates without | land compulsorily from an unwilling land- 


conpounding, and that experience has 
demonstrated it, may not I say that 
in the rural districts it is possible to 
abolish compounding, and that experience 
has demonstrated it? We have the 
facts before us, and I think that with the 
practical possibility of the system we re- 


commend, demonstrated by the experience | 


which is now being obtained before our 
very eyes, it is too much for the Govern- 
ment to come down and say that the 
practical objections to our plan are over- 
whelming. If it be demonstrated that 


the practical objections to our plan are — 
not overwhelming, are not the arguments | 


in favour of that plan of themselves of 


a kind which ought to command the _ 
assent of every man who now listens to 


me? Remember that the smaller you 


make your area the more possible it is | 


to bring home to the individual the 
responsibility he bears, and, further, that 


| lord, and you let it at a rent which no 
doubt ought to safeguard the ratepayer 
to an allotment holder in the village ; but 
| if the allotment holder does not pay 
|his rent, or if the Parish Council is 
unable to let the allotment, a heavy loss 
must of course fall on the ratepayer. 
Who will pay for that loss? It will not 
be those who desire to have or who have 
allotments ; it will not be the class whom 
we desire to benefit by allotments, but 
it will be the class who will be 
injured, if there be any injury, by the 
compulsory appropriation of their land. 
I do not believe that a man on that side 
of the House will get up and say that 
system is fair. He may ride off on 
generalities and say our system is im- 
practicable or that there must be injustice 
and that this injustice is more tolerable 
than any other injustice ; but I cannot 
imagine that any man will get up and 


the more direct the personal as dis- | say that it is fair first to take land from 
tinguished from the communal benefit | a man against his will, and to improve 
which a man derives from the rates, the | it against his will, and then to throw the 
more necessary it is to bring home to | cost upon the rates, and make him pay 
him the connection between increased | the whole of those rates. That is not 
rates and increased burdens on himself. | fair, but that is the system of your Bill. 


Sir, from both these points of view the I almost regret having been obliged to 
system the Government are setting up use this illustration, because it makes it 
requires, more than any other system look as if I regarded the whole of this 
which has ever been set up in this | question asa question between the owners 
country, that they should make a man on the one side and the rural labourers 


feel the direct responsibility he has in his | on the other. I assure the House that 
local finance. I will take for the purpose | it is not the case. I regard it from a 
of illustration the Allotment Clause of this | much larger point of view, and I say 
Bill. That clause differsfrom most of the that if the Local Government Bill is 
other provisions of the Bill from the fact | wrecked the reef on which it will strike 
that the benefit derived from it is not a | will be the financial reef. If it is found 
general or communal, but a personal and that we cannot carry out this great ex- 
individual, benefit. It is not like aques- periment it will be because our finance 
tion of general drainage or water supply. | fails, and the one thing we are bound to 
It is a question of A or B getting a | see to is that our finance should succeed. 
certain amount of land at a certain rent. | I ask hon. Members whether, from their 
I would earnestly put it to the House | general knowledge of human affairs in 
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every class, it is not wise to make the | 


individuals who are extravagant pay for | 
their extravagance ? That is all weask. 
Extravagance and maladministration are 
your dangers. You must bring home to 
every man to whom you give these great 
responsibilities the fact that not merely 
in his corporate, but in his individual, 
capacity he will suffer from the mal- 
administration of the affairs of the com- 
munity which he is called upon to govern. 
Without that I confess I look forward 
with very grave apprehension to the 
working of your Bill. Admit this 
Amendment, and I shall look with per- 
fect confidence to the use of every power 
you are giving to the rural labourer ; and 
I believe that if the time should come 
when these powers will be very largely 
increased, there is scarcely any person 
now living towhom you could not under 
such circumstances safely trust the man- 
agement of local affairs. If, owing to 
an undue regard for small difficulties, you 





refuse this Amendment, then every time 
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had been able to find very few parishes 
where there was no compounding. The 
right hon. Gentleman knew that the dis- 
tinctions between urban and rural districts 
was purely formal. There were vast 


_urban communities which were treated 
| by the Bill as rural, whilst there were 


many absolutely rural places which would 
not have Parish Councils or parish 
meetings. The right hon. Gentleman 
proposed to retain compounding for 
purely rural but technically urban places, 
but to abolish it in places which were 
really urban but technically rural. Take 
the allotments test. He knew of two 
parishes existing side by side which had 
between them an urban population of 
24,000, but which were technically rural, 
and he knew of two other parishes which 
were technically urban, one having 78 and 
the other 58 inhabited houses. How 
could the principle of the Amendment be 
applied in these cases? How could the 
House say that in one of these cases the 
parishes might have compounding if they 


you desire to add to the power of your | liked, while in the other, whether they 
Parish Council this question will arise liked it or not, there was to be no com- 
before you—imminent, menacing, instant ; | pounding ? It seemed to him that after 
and I cannot believe that the Govern- the Debates that had already taken 
ment will have deserved the success of place on this subject the House was 
their own measure unless they consent bound to confirm the decision it had 
to take practical means of making that | already arrived at, and to leave it to the 
measure succeed by adopting principles | local option of the district to say whether 
which we do not advocate now for the | compounding should continue or not. 

first time, but which for generations have | *Mr. DODD (Essex, Maldon) wished 
been the common property of every com- | to say why he supported the Govern- 
munity that has practised self-govern- | ment on this clause. The Leader of the 


ment, and which have been held from 
time immemorial by both sides of the 
House and both Parties in the State. 
*Sir C. W. DILKE said, that there 
were some practical objectious to the 
proposal now made to the House which 
were additional to those urged on the 
two occasions on which the subject was 
fully debated in Committee. The 
distinction which had been drawn be- 
tween rural and urban parishes was one 
which could not be permanently main- 
tained. The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
A. J. Balfour) had said there were 
countless rural districts where the com- 
pounding system was not in force at the 
present time. “Countless” was a very 
strong word. He (Sir C. Dilke) had 
tried to find out what were the facts in 
many parishes, mainly in Surrey, but also 





in ‘Gloucester and other counties, and he 
Mr. A. J. Balfour 


Opposition (Mr. A. J. Balfour) had per- 
formed part of his task for him by 
answering the speech of his Colleague 
(Mr. Long) with regard to the question 
of rents. The interruption he had in- 
dulged in during the speech of the hon. 
Member (Mr. Long) had been drawn 
from him by the supposition that the hon. 
Member was saying that if the clause 
came into operation the rents would be 
raised in country districts. He felt 
certain that the landlords of England 
would not wish for a moment to threaten 
that they would raise their rents if the 
Bill passed, and what was more the rents 
would not be raised. He was satisfied that 
he was right in that view, because the 
Leader of the Opposition had said that 
which he (Mr. Dodd) knew was true in 
large districts of the country—namely, 
that the cottages were in many cases not 
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built for direct profit, but for indirect 
profit, and in order to get the labourers 
to work on the land. 

*Mr. W. LONG: The hon. Member 
has put into my mouth a statement I did 
not make. I especially limited my re- 
marks to the small holders of a few 
cottages in country districts. 

Mr. DODD said, in that case his Land 
Court vanished, just as the threat of the 
hon. Member had vanished, with the 
hundreds of landlords he spoke of. 

Mr. W. LONG: It was never made. 

Mr. DUDD went on to say that the 
hon. Member had been a little unfair to 
him in replying to his interruption, be- 
cause a Land Court could be applied to 
cottages as well as to land. The argument 
that Land Courts must put on cottages a 
rent to pay interest on cost was shewn 
to be unsound by the action of the Courts 
in Ireland, the rent imposed paid no fair 
interest on the value of the land. The hon. 
Member had also been not quite fair to 
him in taunting him with being ignorant 
of the agricultural labourers. As a 
matter of fact, he was born and bred in 
a village. He knew a great deal about 
agricultural labourers. He could not 
agree with the hon. Member for the 
West Derby Division in his new 
_view of the rights of man. The hon. 
Member regarded it as one of the rights 
of man to pay rates directly. If the 
labourer did not pay his rates personally, 
the hon. Member said he was not treated 
as a human being. If that was one 
of the rights of man he himself, 
and he believed most Members, would 
like to be relieved of such a right. 
All he could say on behalf of the agri- 
cultural labourers who did so much to 
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| tinction between urban and rural districts 
and though the President of the Board 
of Trade has taken rather a broader line, 
he also has confessed to that difficulty. 
The question is, Does the House intend 
| to give more weight to the administrative 
difficulty than to what may be called the 
social and political advantages? Com- 
pounding is, from an administrative point of 
view, a most advantageous system. I agree 
with the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board that if we had only to con- 
‘sider the amount to be collected, com- 
| pounding is the best means of arriving 
at a satisfactory result ; but let me remind 
the House that at the time that the 
principle of compounding was extended, 
the powers that were given to those who 
‘did not pay the rates were not like the 
| powers to be conferred by the present Bill. 
| My right hon. Friend the Leader of the 
Opposition has alluded to the fact that the 
| nearer the interest comes home to the 
| particular person, and the smaller the 
‘area, the more dangerous it is to give 
‘effect to the compounding principle. 
| Now, when we are going to give powers 
| like these to the agricultural labourer, 
| with regard to the disposal of the pro- 
| ceeds of the rates, it would be scarcely 
| fair to bring forward the administrative 
| argument which used to be advanced 24 
or 25 years ago. While I agree, after 
the experience we have had, from a 
purely financial point of view, that com- 
| pounding has been a benefit, I wish to 
|repeat that doubts have been thrown 
upon the wisdom of compounding from a 
social point of view, because it was no 
longer apparent that those who are 
| voting the money contribute to the funds 
| they are disposing of. The President of 


return him to Parliament was that they the Local Government Board maintained 
did not desire to be treated in the manner |—and I was amused at it—that the 
which the hon. Member chose to describe agricultural labourer would feel any in- 


as “ treated like human beings.” 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square): As several allusions have 
been made to the fact that I was one of 
those responsible for introducing the 
principle of compounding, perhaps I 
may be allowed to say a word or two 
on: the subject. The answers given 
to the speeches delivered have hinged 
mainly on the administrative difficulty 
pointed out by the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for the Forest of 
Dean—the difficulty in drawing a dis- 


‘erease of the rates—that waste would 
| react upon him and his class. It would 
be by a very recondite process that that 
could be brought home to them. In the 
earlier portion of the evening we were 
told that under a particular form of fran- 
chise the labourer would not know how to 
vote, and to whom to give the preference ; 
| yet now we are informed that he will 
appreciate the recondite influence of an 
increase of rates, and will see that such 
an increase must ultimately add to his 
rent. I think it is a most dangerous 
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: principle to give small localities a power | sidered in Committee ; but he found that 
over the proceeds of rates which the ad-| it contaiaed a definition of “ parochial 
ministrators of the money do not con-| charity,” which differed very materially 
tribute to. Further than that, it is not | from the definition in Sub-section (3) of 
merely a question whether the labourer | Clause 14. The definition in Clause 62 
contributes to the rates, but whether he | was that a parochial charity was a 
sees and feels that he does so, and it charity the benefits of which were con- 
would astound me to learn that an agri- | fined to the inbabitants of a single 
cultural labourer was able to solve the | parish, or to the inhabitants of “not 
problem of the direct and indirect result | more than five neighbouring parishes.” 
of the increase of rates on rent. I simply That showed that the definition of 
rose, however, to protest against any “parochial charity” in the Bill was not 
connection being traced between the pro- | consistent, and as the matter might lead 
posals of the Bill and the action taken | to considerable difficulty he thought it 
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20 years ago. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 68 ; 
Noes 123—(Division List, No. 425.) 

On Motion of Mr. H. H. Fow er, 
the following Amendments were agreed 
to :—- 

Clause 11, page 12, line 26, leave out “ first- 


mentioned purpose,” and insert “expenses of | 


the Council or meeting, and the proportion (if 
any) levied for the purpose of any of the 
nae Acts.” 

Clause 12, page 12, line 27, leave out “ may.” 

Line 37, leave out “ borrow,” and insert 
“ec may.” 

Line 88, after “ Board,” insert “ borrow.” 

Clause 13, page 13, line 24, after “ stopping,” 
insert “in whole or in part.” 

Line 25, after “rural parish and,” insert 
“the consent of the Parish Council shall be 

uired.” 

Line 36, after “footpaths,” insert “ within 
their parish.” 

Line 37, after “public road,” 
“within their parish.” 

Clause 14, page 14, line 5, after “ purpose,” 
insert ‘‘ connected with a rural parish.” 

Lines 5 and 6, leave out “connected with a 
rural parish.” 

Line 7, after “Council of the parish,” insert 
‘or to persons appointed by that Council.” 

Mr. COURTNEY moved— 

In page 14, line 12, after the word “ charity,” 
to insert the words “the benefits of which are 
confined solely to inhabitants of the parish.” 


The object of the Amendment was to 
clear up a point which was a little 
obseure. The definition of a parochial 
charity, that it was a charity 
“the benefits of which are confined solely to 
inhabitants of the parish,” 
had been inserted in Sub-section (3) of 
- Clause 14, and his object was to have it 
inserted also in Sub-section (2) of the 
clause, where, by general consent, it 
‘was needed in the interest of consistency. 
»'He had not been present when the 
Definition Clause of Clause 62 was con- 


Mr. Goschen 


leave out 


| ought to be cleared up. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 14, line 12, after the word “ charity,” 
to insert the words “the benefits of which are 
confined solely to inhabitants of the parish.”"— 
(Mr. Courtney.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sir J. RIGBY said, that if his right 
hon. Friend had been present when Clause 
62 was being discussed he would have 
had a full and complete answer to his 
Amendment. They did not attempt in 
| Clause 14 to define a parochial charity, 
and the words to which his right hon. 
Friend had referred were inserted in 
Clause 14 in order to limit for that par- 
ticular clause the meaning of “ parochial 
charity.” It was clearly understood at 
the time that a full and complete defini- 
tion of “ parochial charity” would be 
inserted in the Interpretation Clause, or 
Clause 62, and that had been done 
accordingly. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Str M. HICKS-BEACH moved to 
insert, at the end of line 13 of the clause, 
after “ persons,” the words “ qualified to 
be elective Councillors for the parish.” 
His object was to assimilate Sub-sections 
(2) and (3) of the clause on the qualifi- 
cation of the persons to be appointed 
trustees of parochial charities. Sub- 
section (3) enacted that the trustees 
must be either Councillors, or persons 
qualified to be elected as Councillors. 
There was no such limitation in Sub- 
section (2), and he thought it ought to 
be inserted, because he could not see 
why persons should be appointed trustees 
in place of Churchwardens and Over- 
seers who were not qualified to be elected 
Councillors of the parish. 
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Amendment proposed, 

In page 14, line 13, after the word “ persons,” 
to insert the words “qualified to be elective 
Councillors for the parish."—(Sir M. Hicks- 
Beach.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 

Sir J. RIGBY saiil, that vehement 
opposition had been offered to Sub-sec- 
tion (3) by hon. Members on the other 
side of the House; successive attempts 
had been made to modify the operation of 
the clause, and by way of concession, and 
concession only, the Government had 
admitted into Sub-section (3) the words 
which the right hon. Baronet now pro- 
posed to insert in Sub-section (2.) It 
was not the intention of the Government 
to go further in the matter, and they 
could not, therefore, accept the Amend- 
ment. 
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Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 14, line 31, at end of Sub-section (3), 
to insert the words “and (a) Where by reason 
of the addition hereby directed the number of 
trustees is, in the opinion of the Charity Com- 
missioners, too large, having regard to the fund 
to be administered, to the number of persons 
available as trustees, and to all the circum- 
stances of the case, they may by Order suspend 
the filling of future vacancies among the 
trustees so as to reduce their number without 
preventing the persons elected or appointed as 
aforesaid being a majority ; and 

(b) The Charity Commissioners may by 
General Order regulate the mode of carrying this 
sub-section into effect.” —(Mr. H. H. Fowler.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 

Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN 
asked what was intended'by this Amend- 
ment. It gave such general powers to 
the Charity Commissioners that they 
might, if they chose, gradually extin- 
guish all the original trustees of a 
charity by suspending the filling up 
of vacancies. If that was intended, it 
was a large extension of the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Rugby, 
which was itself an extension of the 
original Bill. 

Sir J. RIGBY said, that the Amend- 
ment had been framed for the purpose of 
fulfilling the pledge which the Govern- 
ment gave to modify, as far as possible, 
the difficulty which might arise from an 
unwieldy number of trustees. There was 
no idea of interfering with the existing 
trustees. The Government had tried to 
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devise a painless method—if he might 
use the expression—of reducing the 
number of trustees where it had been 
greatly increased by the principal pro- 
vision of Clause 3, which enacted that 
the elective trustees must be in a clear 
majority, and the Amendment was the 
result of their effort. 


Sir J. GORST said, that the Govern- 
ment had perhaps done the best they 
could under the circumstances, but this 
Amendment would not prevent the in- 
convenience to which the Solicitor 
General had alluded. The number of 
trustees in many eases would, in the 
first instance, be increased to an absurd 
figure—in one case which he had in his 
mind the trustees of an almshouse would 
be increased from 12 to 25—and these 
ridiculous bodies would only by slow 
degrees be reduced to reasonable pro- 
portions. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


*On Motion of Mr. H. H. Fow rer, 
the following Amendments were agreed 
to :— 

Clause 14, page 14, line 38, leave out from 
“ affects,” to “shall,” in line 39, and insert “a 
rural parish.” 

Page 15, lines 1 and 2, leave out “ Act 23 and 
24 Vict., c. 136,” and insert “‘ Charitable Trusts 
Act, 1860.” 

Line 2, leave out “that Council,” and insert 
“the Council of the pm or the parish meet- 
ing as the case may be.” 

Line 4, after “ and,” insert “in the case of a 
Council.” 

Line 13, before “parish,” insert “ Parish 
Council, or whére there is no Parish Council 
the.” 

Line 19, after “number,” insert “to be 
determined by lot.” 

Line 23, after “trustees,” insert “except so 
far as the appointment is transferred from the 
Vestry.” 

On Motion of Sir R. WessteEr, 
the following Amendment was agreed 
to :— 

In page 15, line 25, after “ founded,” insert 
“ before the passing of this Act.” 

On Motion of Mr H. H. Fow er, 
the following Amendments were agreed 
to :— 

Clause 15, page 15, line 33, after “ Acts,” insert 
“and thereupon those Acts shall apply as if the 
Parish Council were a Parochial Committee.” 

Line 33, leave out “appoints,” and insert 
“appoint.” 

ine 35, after “shall,” insert “ where there 
is a Parish Council.” : : 

Line 36, leave out ‘‘ Parish Councillors,” and 
insert “ members of the Parish Council.” 
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Clause 16, page 15, line 37, leave out 
“ resolves,” and insert “ resolve.” 

Page 16, line 11, after Sub-section (1), insert— 
“(2) Upon any complaint under this section 
the County Council may, instead of resolving 
that the duties and powers of the Rural 
District Council be transferred to them, make 
such an order as is mentioned in Section 299 of 
‘The Public Health Act, 1875,’ and may appoint 
a person to perform the duty, and upon such 
appointment Sections 299 to 302 of ‘ The Public 

ealth Act, 1875,’ shall apply with the sub- 
stitution of the County Council for the Local 
Government Board.” 

Clause 17, page 16, line 28, leave out “ Acts,” 
and insert “ Act.” 

Line 29, leave out “ it,” and insert “they.” 

Page 17, line 11, after “ parish,” insert “ and 
all documents directed by law to be kept 
therewith.” 

Line 19, leave out “parish books,” and in- 
sert.“ public books, writings, papers.” 

Line 20, after “ Council,” insert “or parish 
meeting.” 

Clause 18, page 17, line 32, after “electing,” 
insert “ parish.” 

Line 35, before 
“ parish.” 


* Councillors,” insert 
Amendment proposed, at end of last 
Amendment, 
In page 17, line 35, to insert the words “ and 
such wards shall be so divided that no ward 


shall be entitled to less than three or more than 
six Councillors.” —(Mr. Cowrtney.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that the 
question raised by the Amendment would 
be considered in connection with a further 
Amendment which stood dower down on 
the Paper in the name of his right hon. 
Friend. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On Motion of Mr. H. H. Fow er, the 
following Amendments were agreed 
to :— 


Clause 18, page 17, line 35, at end, insert— 
“In the division of a parish into wards regard 
shall be had to the population according to the 
last published Census for the time being, and to 
the evidence of any considerable change of 

pulation since that Census, and to area and to 
the distribution and pursuits of the population, 
and to all the circumstances of the case.” 


Page 18, line 1, leave out from “shall,” to 
“for,” in line 2, and insert “ be a separate elec- 
tion of Parish Councillors.” 

Clause 19, page 18, line 14, leave out from 
“ number,”’ to “ and,” in line 16, and insert “ for 
any purposes which, in the opinion of the parish 
meeting, would be better regulated and managed 
by means of such a committee.” 
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Line 18, leave out “exerciseable by,” and 
insert “ duties and liabilities of.” 

Line 21, leave out “exerciseable by,” and 
insert “ transferred to.” 


Mr. W. ALLEN (Newcastle-under- 
Lyme) moved, in page 18, lines 25 and 
26, to leave out “in the place of Over- 
seers and Churchwardens.” The effect 
of the Amendment would be to place 
small parishes which had not Parish 
Councils but parish meetings in the same 
position with respect to the appointment 
of trustees for the administration of their 
charities as parishes which had Parish 
Councils. It would be unfair that the 
smaller parishes should not, like the 
larger parishes, have their charities 
administered by a popular body. He 
would not say anything further in sup- 
port of the Amendment if the Govern- 
ment intimated that they would accept it. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: We accept 
the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In 18, lines 25 and 26, to leave out the 
words “in the place of Overseers and Church- 
wardens.” —(Mr. W. Allen.) 


Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill.” 


*Sir F. S. POWELL said, that this 
Amendment was too great an extension 
of the power of parish meetings. Accord- 
ing to his interpretation of it any num- 
ber of trustees might be appointed, and 
thus destroy the balance of a trust and 
wholly alter its character. 


Sir J. RIGBY: The only effect of 
the Amendment will be to place the 
parish meeting where there is no Parish 
Council in the same position as the 
Parish Council. That is the course we 
have adopted throughout the Bill, and it 
was only through an oversight that we 
omitted it here. It is on that ground that 
we accept the proposal of my hon. 
Friend. 


Sir M. HICKS-BEACH: This is 
a very material alteration of the clause. 
The clause as it stands now was framed 
after considerable discussion, and I do 
not think it is fair of. the Government to 
make such an alteration at this stage of 
the Bill. I must appeal to the right 
hon. Gentleman to adhere to the Bill as 
it stands, and not to make this extension, 
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which is felt to be most objectionable by 
every gentleman on this side of the 
House. 


Srr J. GORST said, that in the matter 
of the appointment of trustees of charity 
there was a great difference between 
parish meetings and Parish Councils. 
The Parish Council was a permanent 
body and would remain responsible for 
what they might do, whereas the parish 
meeting was a fluctuating body changing 
from time to time, and the subsequent 
parish meeting might consist of entirely 
different people from those which ap- 
pointed the trustees. The appointment 
of a majority of the trustees by a 
fluctuating popular body would be most 
objectionable. 


Sm W. HARCOURT : The object of 
the Government is to place the parish 
meeting in all respects in the same posi- 
tion as the Parish Council ; but if that is 
regarded as a serious alteration by gen- 
men opposite, and that it is not desirable 
that it should be adopted at this stage of 
the Bill, we withdraw the Amendment. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
said, that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer forgot that it was intimated by 
the President of the Local Government 
Board to his hon. Friend who moved the 
Amendment that the Government would 
accept it, and it was rather hard on his 
hon. Friend that he could not now sub- 
mit the arguments he was then prepared 
to offer and that he should have been 
thrown over. 


Str W. HARCOURT : It is half- 
past 11 o’clock. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE said, it was 
half-past 11, but gentlemen opposite could 
not go on talking about these questions 
for hours. They were simply opposing 
for the sake of opposition. 
“No!”] Yes, that was so; hon, 
Gentlemen opposite were exceedingly 
anxious for the Government to make all 
sorts of concessions to themselves ; they 
called that a legitimate compromise, and 
the only way of carrying on the business 
of the House ; but when the Government 
agreed toa sound and reasonable pro- 
position from that side1of the House, then 
up jumped hon. Gentlemen opposite, one 

ter the other, and declared it was an 
alteration in the Bill. He really thought 


[Cries of 
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that his hon. Friend must go to a Divi- 
sion—he was speaking more for the hon. 
Member than for himself, because his 
hon. Friend could not speak again—as 
he felt he should not be doing justice to 
his constituents if he did not use his 
utmost endeavours to induce the Govern- 
ment to stand by what he really thought 
was a specific pledge ty his right hon. 
Friend. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he had 
stated that the Government would accept 
the Amendment. When the clause was 
under discussion in Committee, after 
the acceptance of the Amendment 
of the hon. Member Rugby (Mr. 
Cobb), his hon. Friend the Member for 
Neweastle-under-Lyme (Mr. W. Allen) 
pointed out that the clause ought to be 
altered so as to extend it to the parish 
meeting, and at his (Mr. Fowler’s) re- 
quest he did not move the Amendment, 
as they were anxious to get on with the 
business, the hon. Member being told 
that he would have an opportunity of 
moving it on Report. These were the 
circumstances of the case. As the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said, there was an under- 
standing they were notto effect anything 
like a change in the Bill; but he told 
them frankly how the circumstances 
occurred, and he would appeal to hon. 
and right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
whether they did not consider it a fair 
concession? The Committee having 
thought fit to extend the principle to the 
Parish Council, it should equally be 
extended to the parish meeting. He did 
certainly ask his hon. Friend to move 
this on Report. 


Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN said, 
they regarded it as a very great exten- 
sion of the Bill. They regarded the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Rugby as a great extension, but they 
understood that only to apply to cases 
where there was a Parish Council, and 
they did not for a moment think it was 
to be applied to a parish meeting, or they 
would have resisted the Amendment more 
strongly than they did. Whatever argu- 
ment there was in favour of extending it 
to Parish Councils, they did not think it 
was to apply to a parish meeting. For 
his own part, he hoped the Government 
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would stick to their guns, and not further ) hoped—in fact, he felt perfectly cer- 
extend the concession made to the hon. | tain —the Government would adhere to 


Member for Rugby (Mr. Cobb). 


agreed with the last speaker that they 


should stick to their guns on that side of | 
the House; therefore, he thought the Go- | 


vernment would be quite right in agreeing 
to the principle they had laid down, and 
accept the Amendment of his hon. Friend. 
Even this evening they had decided that 
the Parish Council was not to spend more 
than a certain amount without the con- 
sent of the parish meeting; therefore, it 
was absurd now to express this distrust 
of the parish meeting. In ordinary 
fairness they should extend what they 
gave to the Parish Council to the parish 
meeting. 


*Mr. W. LONG said, the hon. Gentle- 
man who had just spoken had misunder- 
stood the whole matter, as it had nothing 
on earth to do with distrust of the parish 
meeting. The parish meeting was given 
the right of control over certain matters, 
but that was totally different to what they 
were now discussing, which was the 
appointment of trustees by a Governing 
Body of the parish. Every one must be 
alive to the fact that a parish meeting 
was not so thoroughly a representative 
body as the Parish Council. When they 
came to elect trustees upon an open charity 
the parish meeting was ina very different 
position to the Parish Council. From 
whatever point of view they might ap- 
proach the question of popular control 
of these charities there could be no doubt 
that it was a departure from the principle 
hitherto laid down, and was a departure 
from the final condition on which Clause 
13 was passed. Hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site had their majorities and had the power 
to pass any Amendment ; but if they were 
to facilitate the passage of this Bill 
through Report, it could only be done on 
the lines mentioned by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer—on a principle of give and 
take ; and hon. Gentlemen opposite would 
not be able to carry all they wanted, in 
the time they proposed to give to the 
Bill, unless they allowed the Opposition 
some opportunity of expressing their 
opinion as to the changes made without 
warning to them. The Opposition 
regarded this as an extension of the 


Bill, and under the circumstances, he 


Mr. Griffith- Boscawen 





the decision they had expressed to the 


Mr. WARNER (Somerset, N.) quite | House through the Chancellor of the Ex- 


He hoped hon. Gentlemen 
opposite would not think it necessary to 
express their opinion of independence 
against the decision of their own Leaders, 
but would allow the Amendment to be 
withdrawn in order to allow their own 
Bill to pass rapidly. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) said, they did not object to hon. 
Gentlemen opposite expressing their 
opinions, but what they asked was that 
when the hon. Gentleman talked about 
give and take there should be a little 
give on the other side of the House, and 
not all take. Even this evening it had 
been all give on that side of the House, 
and all take on the other. They objected 
very much to that system, and ought to 
ask that the Government should let them 
understand exactly where they were. 
One right hon. Gentleman said he would 
accept, and another one got up and said, 
* No, we will not,” and they, as humble 
followers of the Government, objected to 
that, and wanted the Government to 
stand to their guns. They had, up to 
now, got precious little. When they had 
got their Leaders to adopt their views 
on some important point, they found they 
were opposed by the other side and 
thrown over, and that was treatment they 
did not propose to submit to. 

Mr. DARLING (Deptford) said, it 
appeared to him this Amendment raised 
a. considerable question; it was not a 
mere question of what the words were, 
but the question they had to settle was 
whether this House was to be led by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer or the 
hon. Member for Camborne (Mr. Cony- 
beare). 


- Question put. 


The House divided :— Ayes 111; 
Noes 71.—(Division List, No. 426.) 


On Motion of Mr. H. H. Fow er, 
the following Amendments were agreed 
to :— 

In Clause 19, page 18, line 32, after “mort- 
main,” insert ‘* but shall in all s act in 
manner directed by the parish meeting, and the 
acts of such body corporate shall be executed 
under the hands, or if an instrument under seal 
is required under the hands and seals, of the 
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said Chairman and Overseers, The | in- 
terest in all property which under this Act 
would, if there were a Parish Council, be vested 
on the y perpen in the Parish Council shall 
vest in the said body te of the Chairman 
and Overseers of the subject to all trusts 
and liabilities affe the same, and all per- 
sons concerned shall make and concur in making 
sueh transfers (if any) as-are requisite to give 
effect to this enactment.” 

Page 19, line 2, leave out “including,” and in- 
sert “ when added to,” 

Clause 20, page 19, line 19, after “ union,” 
insert “or has during the whole of the 12 
months preceding the election resided in the 
union.” 


Line 21, leave out from “ borough ” to “and,”’ 
in line 23, 

Line 28, after “ wards,” insert “ for the elec- 
tion of Guardians.” 


Mr. COURTNEY said, he proposed 
to move the Amendment standing in his 
name, but he did net propose to take the 
judgment of the House upon it by a 
Division. | He had already discussed the 
question this evening, but he felt so 
strongly upon it that he should move it. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 19, line 32, to leave out from the 
word “for” to the end of Sub-section (4) of 
Clause 20, and insert the words “ one candidate 
only, but he may vote in the alternative for as 
many candidates as he pleases, by writing the 
figures 1, 2, 3, and so on opposite the names of 
those candidates in the order of his preference, 
and the results of the election shall be deter- 
mined in the manner prescribed in the Third 
Schedule to this Act.”—(Mr. Courtney.) 


Question, “ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Bill,” 
put, and agreed to. 
On Motion of Mr. Courtney, the 
following Amendments were agreed to :— 
Line 35, after “ shall,’’ insert “ subject to the 
provisions of this Act.” 


Line 36, leave out “subject to the provisions 
hereinafter contained.” 


Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) rose to 
move the following Amendment :— 

In page 19, line 38, after the words “ three 
years,’ to insert the words “and according as 
the County Council, after ascertaining the 
views of the authority and parochial electors 
concerned shall in each case decide, either all 
the Guardians shall retire together or.” 

He said, they had now arrived at the 
clause on which they had several discus- 
sions during the Committee, on the last 
of which they.had hoped they had 
arrived at a conclusion satisfactory to 
both sides of the House. The contention 
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between them in Committee was raised 
on the 19th clause, and what was then 
the 23rd clause, and on the 35th clause, 
on the latter occasion by his right hon. 
Friend the Member for the Forest of 
Dean (Sir C. Dilke), and the contention 
of the right hon. Gentleman was that the 
election of Guardians should be triennial, 
all the Members retiring together. 
On the last occasion on which they dis- 
cussed it they understood that his right 
hon, Friend the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board had agreed to a compro- 
mise that would be satisfactory, and he 
would just remind the right hon. Gentle- 
man of what then On that 
occasion his right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for the Forest of Dean was supported 
by a number of gentlemen in various 
parts of the House who did not agree 
with the right hon. Gentleman or him- 
self on political matters, and the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board, seeing the 
circumstances of the case, said— 

“ Very well, I will agree to a Comureninn 
and that compromise shall be that, instead o: 
making a cast-iron rule that all Boards of 
Guardians shall retire by annual thirds, I will 
make it that the County Council may retire, 
either the one or the other.” 


Now, when they examined the right hon, 
Gentleman's Amendment they could not 
think he had carried out, in the sense 
that they understood it, the arrangement 
that was then come to by general consent 
in the Committee, and he would prove 
conclusively in one material point that 
that was the fact. At the present mo- 
ment he thought he was correct in say- 
ing there were 207 Boards of Guardians 
which had deliberately chosen triennial 
elections, all the members retiring to- 
gether. [Cries of “Agreed!”] Really 
hon. Members who cried “ agreed” must 
understand it was not agreed, and their 
erying out would not make it agreed ; on 
the contrary, they who had taken trouble 
over this Bill considered it a serious 
point, and they intended, not at too great 
length, but with sufficiency, to place it 
before the House and the Government. 
As he was saying, these Boards had 
come to the decision in favour of triennial 
elections after the expense of a poll of 
the inhabitants concerned, If the clause 
was carried in the form the right hon. 
Gentleman proposed the effect would be 
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that from the moment the Bill became an 

Act the whole of these Boards would be 

pert in this position : that they would 
ve to submit to retire by thirds. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the hon. 
Member was inaccurate in his figures, the 
number being 105, or less than one-sixth. 

Mr. STOREY said, he would take the 
figures given him by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and in their case they would have 
to retire by thirds annually, unless they 
could induce the County Council to 
alter the arrangement; so that they 
were in this extraordinary position :-— 
Here was a Bill that proposed to give 
local government to the districts ; there 
were 105, or less than one-sixth of the 
parochial Boards of Guardians which had 
deliberately said, in a most public fashion, 
they preferred the triennial system—all 
retiring together, and yet his right hon. 
Friend proposed that that state of things 
should be put an end to, that they should 
come under the Bill whether they wished 
it or not. His Amendment, on the con- 
trary, provided they should continue as 
they were until the County Council 
should have time to consider the question 
fully, and he did not propose in his 
Amendment to give the County Council 
power to ride roughshod over the opinions 
of the district. In his own district of 
Sunderland they had deliberately chosen 
the triennial system, and he should not 
like the County Council of Sunderland 
to say bluntly they should alter the plan 
whether the inhabitants wished it or not. 
He said that no action ought to be taken 
by the County Council until they had 
ascertained the views and desires of the 
population concerned in the matter. 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: Order, 
order ! 


It being Midnight, Further Proceeding 
on Consideration, as amended, stood 
adjourned. 


Bill, as amended, to be further con- 
sidered To-morrow. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT, 1888 
(CHESTER). 

Copy presented,—of Order of the 
County Council of Chester for the con- 
version of the township of Alsager in the 
rural district of the Congleton Union into 
an urban district [by Act]; to lie upon 
the Table. 


Mr. Storey 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT, 1888 
(DEVON). 

Copy presented,—of Order of the 
County Council of Devon for the con- 
version of the parish of Cockington in 
the rural district of the Newton Abbot 
Union into an urban district [by Act] ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS (IRE- 
LAND) ACT, 188 (LEAMY ENDOW. 
MENTS, LIMERICK). 

Copy presented,—of Scheme for the 
future government of the Leamy Endow- 
ments, county Limerick [by Act]; to 
lie upon the Table. 


SUPREME COURT (RULES). 
Paper laid upon the Table by the 
Clerk of the House :—Copy of Rule of 
the Supreme Court, dated 10th January 
1894, annulling Rules I. and VII. of 
November 1893, and so much of Rule 
XXXI. as annuls Order XI. of 1883, 
and also Fofms No. 1, C, D, and E of 
Appendix K of the Rules of November 
1893 [by Act]. 


ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS (Berwick- 
shire) : It may be for the convenience of 
the House that I should state that to- 
morrow at the commencement of Public 
Business my right hon. Friend the Prime 
Minister will move the suspension of the 
Twelve o’Clock Rule, and also— 

“ That this House, after the passing of the 

Local Government Bill, do adjourn to Monday, 
12th February.” 
That does not imply, however, that if 
the House desires to sit on Saturday or 
Monday or Tuesday of next week, there 
will be any objection on the part of the 
Government to its doing so. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That this House do now adjourn.”— 
(Mr. Marjoribanks.) 


Mr. GOSCHEN : I believe there is 
a general desire that the Debate should 
come to a conclusion to-morrow evening, 
and there will be no wish to offer the 
slightest obstruction. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


House adjourned accordingly at 
minutes after Twelve o’cl 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 12th January 1894. 


The Lord Kensington — Chosen 
Speaker in the absence of the Lord 
Chancellor and the Lords Commis- 
sioners. 


SAT FIRST. 
The Lord Ebury, after the death of 
his father. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY BILL. 
Returned from the Commons with 
several of the Amendments agreed to, 
and several others disagreed to, for which 
the Commons assign Reasons ; The said 
Reasons to be printed. (No. 291.) 


SALE OF GOODS BILL [u.1.]. 

Returned from the Commons with the 
Amendments to which the Lords have 
disagreed, not insisted on; with the 
Amendments made by the Lords to the 
Amendments made by the Commons, and 
the Amendment made by the Lords, 
agreed to. 


House adjourned at half-past Four o'clock, 
to Monday next, a quarter 
past Four o'clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 12th January 1894, 


MR. SPEAKER'S INDISPOSITION. 

The House being met, the Clerk at 
the Table informed the House of the 
unavoidable absence of Mr. Speaker, 
owing to the continuance of his indis- 
position :— 

Whereupon Mr. Mellor, the Chairman 
of Ways and Means, proceeded to the 
Table, and, after Prayers, took the Chair 
as Deputy Speaker, pursuant to the 
Standing Order. 
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QUESTIONS. 


TELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICATION IN 
FRANCE. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether the Declaration be- 
tween the Governments of England and 
France respecting Telegraphic Com- 
munication between the two countries, 
ratified on 30th March, 1889, was made 
subject to revision at the end of five 
years, that is, at the end of March next ; 
whether the cost of the cable taken over 
from the late Submarine Cable Company, 
and of the new cable, has been covered by 
the profits derived from the service ; 
whether he can state the gross earnings 
of the cables for each year since 1889 ; 
and whether he will open negotiations 
with the French Government for a reduc- 
tion of the existing rate of 2d. per word 
to 1d., 1d. being the sum of the English 
and French inland rates together ? 


Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Morey, Nottingham, E.): The 
answer to the first paragraph of the hon. 
Member’s question is in the negative. 
As to the remaining paragraphs, I think 
it will, perhaps, be sufficient for me to 
say that, in the present condition of the 
telegraph revenue, I am not prepared to 
propose any reduction in the charge for 
telegrams between this country and 
France. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General whether 
he can give the total number of cable- 
grams despatched to and received from 
the European Continent by the sub- 
marine cables in the course of last year, 
with the total sum paid in the United 
Kingdom for transmission ; and whether 
he can distinguish between the traffic 
and receipts for each Continental country 
separately, as was done by the Sub- 
marine Cable Company, which was the 
owner of the cables before they were 
purchased by the Governments con- 
cerned ? 


Mr. A. MORLEY: Ne, Sir. Some 
of the submarine cables between this 
country and the Continent of Europe are 
worked by private companies, and I have 
no knowledge of the total number of 
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messages sent over those cables. With 
regard to the cables belonging to the 
Government, I think it would be contrary 
to the public interest to furnish the in- 
formation desired by the hon. Member. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General whether 
he has observed the comparison, in a 
leading article of The Times, of the 
rate of one halfpenny per word from 
London to Jersey, and 2d. per word from 
London to Boulogne or Calais ; and 
whether he will agree to the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee to inquire 
into the cost and feasibility of establish- 
ing a common rate of ld. per word over 
the entire territory of the United King- 
dom and the French Republic and Bel- 
gium ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: I am not aware 
of any recent article in The Times 
on the subject; but it is, of course, 
within my knowledge that whilst the 
charge for a telegram from London to 
Boulogne or Calais is 2d. a word, the 


charge to Jersey is a halfpenny a word, 
the Channel Islands having, by the Act 


33 & 34 Vict., c. 88, been constituted 
part of the United Kingdom for telegraph 


purposes. My answer to the latter part 
of the hon. Member’s question must be 
in the negative. 


“McDONAGH V. BARNACLE.” 

Mr. FOLEY (Galway, Connemara) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Seeretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that in the Registry Appeal from 
the borough of Galway, of “ McDonagh 
v. Barnacle,” the Judges of the Court of 
Appeal, in November last, returned a 
“case stated” to the Recorder of Galway 
to enable his Honour to find, whether as 
a matter of fact there was a “ Freeman’s 
Roll,” in the Borough of Galway, and 
that his Honour in a supplementary case 
found that there was such Roll, although 
it was notorious at the Revision Court 
no such Roll existed and evidence of its 
non-existence was given by the Town 
Clerk; and that the Court of Appeal, 
despite the finding of the Recorder, 
unanimously decided that there was no 
Roll and grounded their judgment upon 
this fact ; whether the Recorder of Gal- 
way has since offered any explanation of 


Mr. A. Morley 
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the circumstance ; and whether his at- 
tention has been called to the precedent 
of a Judge laying an explanation of 
his conduct in a judicial matter before 
Parliament, in the case of Mr. Justice 
Harrison, who upon inquiry being made 
in reference to an address of his to the 
Galway Grand Jury, at the Galway 
Summer Assizes of 1890, sent two let- 
ters to the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
to be read in the House? (Hansard, vol. 
347, folios 375, 737, 914, and 1066.) 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mortey, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): I find that on the 19th 
December my right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Duchy in replying, in 
my absence, to a question put to him 
regarding this case by the hon. Gentle- 
man, pointed out that the action of the 
Recorder in the matter wus wholly 
judicial, and that the Executive have 
no power of interfering or calling upon 
him for an explanation ; and, further, 
that the Executive have no control over 
the documents filed in the Court of Appeal 
in the course of judicial proceedings. 
To this reply I fear I can now only add 
that the Recorder has not, so far as I am 
aware, communicated with the Govern- 
ment onthe subject. The matter referred 
to in the last paragraph of the question 
is within my knowledge and confirms me 
in the opinion which has been expressed, 
that the Executive Government have no 
power or right to call upon the Recorder 
for an explanation. 


SCOTCH PRISON WARDERS. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.) : On behalf of the hon. Member 
for East Aberdeenshire, I beg to ask the 
Secretary for Scotland what steps are 
being taken to secure to prison warders 
in Scotland a limitation of the hours of 
labour similar to that which is being 
granted in other Government establish- 
ments ? 


Tue SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Treveryan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : The prison warders in Scot- 
land have received a substantial reduction 
in hours of day and night duty conse- 
quent on the recommendation of a De- 
partmental Commission which reported 
in February, 1892. I do not at present 
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contemplate any further change ; and, in 
any case, I would not make it without 
consultation with the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department. 


Refuse Deposits 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES IN SCOTLAND. 


Mr. J. A. MACDONALD (Tower 
Hamlets, Bow) : On behalf of the hon. 
Member for South West Ham, I beg to 
ask the Secretary for Scotland whether 
his attention has been called to the fact 
that, on 11th September, the Assistant 
Registrar of Friendly Societies for Scot- 
land received a copy of District Rules of 
the Independent Order of Rechabites for 
registration ; that he objected to five of 
the proposed Rules, which were in every 
respect the same as the general registered 
Rules of the Society; and that these 
Rules had to be deleted to meet the ob- 
jections of the Registrar; and whether 
he will inquire into all the circumstances 
of the case ? 


Sir G. TREVELYAN : The Regis- 
trar of Friendly Societies reports to me 
as follows :— 

“It is the fact that the Assistant Registrar 
for Scotland has objected to certain provisions 
in the Rules of a district of the Independent 
Order of Rechabites. The Order has appealed 
on the matter to the Chief Registrar of Friendly 
Societies, who has not seen sufficient ground for 
interference with the discretion of the Assistant 
Registrar in Scotland. If the Assistant Regis- 
trar is wrong in law, an appeal to the Court of 


Session is provided for by the Friendly Societies 
Acts.” 


THE RECHABITES IN IRELAND. 


Mr. J. A. MACDONALD: On behalf 
of the hon. Member for South West 
Ham, I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
he is aware that the Registrar of Friendly 
Societies has returned 36 copies of 
Branch Rules sent to him for registration 
by the Independent Order of Rechabites, 
which had been before him for periods 
ranging from two to four months, and are 
an exact copy of Branch Rules which 
have already been registered ; whether 
he can explain the cause of delay; and 
what are the objections which have been 


taken to these duplicate copies of Rules 
already registered ? 


{12 Janzary 1894} 
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Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitn, Fife, E.): The Registrar of 
Friendly Societies reports to me as 
follows :— 


“It is the fact that my attention has been 
drawn to provisions in the model Rules circu- 
lated by the Independent Order of Rechabites 
among its Tents, which appear to me to go be- 
yond what the Friendly Societies Acts authorise, 
and that a long correspondence has taken place 
with the Secretary of the Order on the matter. 
The correspondence is, indeed, still going on, 
and while that is so the registry of the Rules in 
question is necessarily suspended.” 


OIL FUEL FOR THE NAVY. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynu 


Regis): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Admiralty whether he would have 
any objection to lay upon the Table a 
Return giving an account of the experi- 


ments or trials made by the Admiralty 
since the Oberon boiler trial in 1868, in 
order to test the suitability of liquid oil 
fuel for use in Her Majesty’s Navy ; and 
whether he is able to state the general 
conclusions which have so far been arrived 
at by the Admiralty with respect to the 
use of this fuel ? 


Tue SECRETARY ro tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Sir U. Kay-Suurt_eworrn, 
Lancashire, Clitheroe): I have little to 
add to the answer which I gave to some- 
what similar questions of the hon. Mem- 
ber on December 11. It is not thought 
desirable to publish the Return which he 
suggests. The conclusions of the Admi- 
ralty were indicated in my previous 
answer. 


REFUSE DEPOSITS OFF THE NORE. 


Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty whether urgent representations have 
been made by the Local Authorities of 
the Counties of Essex and Kent, com- 
plaining of the deposit of mud refuse 
upon the fishing grounds within their 
jurisdiction, and whether it is intended to 
continue to ignore their remonstrances ; 
whether such deposit would be an illegal 
act if committed by any body other than 
a Government Department ; and whether 
he will lay upon the Table the Report of 
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the Commission which sat upon the 
question ? 

Tue CIVIL LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. E. Roserrtson, Dun- 
dee) (who replied) said: As I have 
already several times stated, the present 
method of depositing off the Nore will 
cease on 3lst March next, from which 
date other arrangements will be made 
for getting rid of the dredged soil. Iam 
unable to answer the second paragraph of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s question. I 
presume the third paragraph refers to the 
Report of the two officers appointed to 
inquire into the matter. I have re- 


peatedly stated that the Report is confi- | 
dential, and it is not proposed to lay it 


upon the Table of the House. 


Mr. J. LOWTHER: I shall move for 
the Return. 


INDIAN MILITARY EXPENDITURE, 


Mr. S. SMITH (Flintshire) : I beg,to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India whether the Indian military ex- 
penditure of all elasses has largely in- 
creased in recent years; and whether 


any Members of the Council of the| 


Governor General have objected to the 
provision made for military expenditure 


in the Estimates for the current year ; and, | 


if so, whether the Secretary of State for 
India will lay these dissents upon the 
Table of the House ? 

*THe UNDER SECRETARY orf 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr.. GrorcGEe 
RussE.t, North Beds.): Yes, speaking 
generally ; the principal causes have 
been explained in the several Indian 
Financial Statements and Explanatory 
Memorandums laid before Parliament. 
Minutes were recorded by Members of 
the Government of India both for and 
against the provision for military ex- 
penditure in the Budget for the current 
year; but they are of a confidential 
nature. 


STATIONERY OFFICE CONTRACTS. 


Mr. DALZIEL (Kirkealdy, &e.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether the scale of prices annexed to 
the particulars of contract for vellum and 
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account book binding for Her Majesty’s 
Stationery Odice is based upon the 
recognised prices of men’s labour ; and 
whether he, and the Controller with him, 
are responsible for seeing that any firm 
receiving a contract does pay such wages 
for labour as are recognised by the trade 
| concerned ? 


| Tuer SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
,SURY (Sir J. T. Hippert, Oldham) : 
No, Sir; the seale of prices is not based 
upon the recognised prices for men’s 
labour as distinguished from other 
labour, but represents only what past 
experience has led the Stationery Office 
to believe to be fair proportional prices 
for different classes of work on which 
bids could be taken. Certainly, I hold 
myself bound to take every step I can, 
in concert with the Stationery Office, to 
secure strict compliance with the Resolu- 
| tion of the House of Commons. 





| 


THE WEST OF ENGLAND MAIL 
SERVICE. 

Mr. D. THOMAS (Merthyr Tydvil): 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether he has recently received a 
Petition from the Chambers of Commerce 
of Cardiff, Bristol, Swansea, Newport, 
Llanelly, Falmouth, Plymouth, and other 
| towns, asking for a later mail train 
_ between Cardiff and Bristol; if he is 
|}aware that, in order to catch the first 
morning delivery in London, letters have 
| to be posted earlier at some of the 
| leading commercial centres in South 
| Wales than in English towns double the 
) distance from the Metropolis ; whether 
he is aware that the Postmaster General 
in office three years ago undertook to 
consider this matter “on the first favour- 
able opportunity which presents itself ; ” 
and whether no opportunity of placing 
Welsh towns in the same position as 
English has since presented itself in 
respect of postal facilities ? 


Mr. A. MORLEY: I have received 
no recent Petitions from the Chambers of 
Commerce referred to, but I am aware of 
the facts stated in the question. The 
matter has been before me more than 
once during the past year, and com- 
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munications with the Railway Company 
have taken place; but the change would 
involve not merely an alteration of hours, 
but additional train service, which would 
be attended by a large increase of ex- 
penditure such as I have not seen my 
way to recommend. 


CORK DISTRICT LUNATIC ASYLUM. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he is aware 
that a telegram was received by the 
Resident Medical Officer of the Cork 
District Lunatic Asylum from the In- 
spectors of Lunatics, dated 30th December, 
1893, directing him not to convene the 
usual monthly meeting of the Boards of 
Governors for Monday, Ist January, on 
the ground that the Board of 1893 was 
not competent to act after the 31st; 
if he is aware than in consequence 
the contractors for supplies to the 
asylum have not received their usual 
monthly cheques, and have, therefore, 
suffered much inconvenience ; if he will 
state why last year’s Board was not 
allowed to continue in office until the 
appointment of the new Board, as is the 
practice under the Poor Law system ; if 
he will take immediate steps to have 
overdue accounts dealt with; and if he 
will state in whose control the establish- 
ment is vested pending the nomination 
of the new Board ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The facts are as 
stated in the first paragraph. Boards of 
Governors of the District Lunatic 
Asylums are, under Order in Council, 
appointed for the calendar year. The 
Board of the Cork Asylum for 1894 was, 
with others, appointed on the 6th instant, 
and directions have been issued for con- 
vening a meeting of that Board not later 
than Monday next, when doubtless any 
monthly accounts will be at once dealt 
with. 


MINTING SILVER IN INDIA. 

Sir J. GORST (Cambridge Univer- 
sity) : I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for India whether it is true, as 
reported in The Times, of 8th January, 
that the Native State of Partabghar, 
with 80,000 inhabitants, is minting 
silver at the rate of 80,000 Rs. a day, 
while a still smaller State is pouring out 
500,000 Rs. a day ; and that the present 
issue of these States in a single day ex- 
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ceeds the whole coinage during the past 
30 years; whether this action of the 
Native States accounts for the large im- 
portation of silver into India, since the 
coinage of the rupee in the Mints of the 
Government of India has been stopped ; 
whether the whole purpose of this stop- 
page will be frustrated if the free coinage 
of silver in all the Native Mints in India 
is carried on at the same rate as in Par- 
tabghar ; and what steps the Secretary of 
State proposes to take in order to coun- 
teract the proceedings of the Native 
States ? 

*TueE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. GEoRGE 
Russet, North Beds.) : We have tele- 
graphed to the Government of India for 
information on this subject, but have not 
yet received a reply. 


LONDONDERRY SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 
COMMITTEE. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, $.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether, 
having regard to the fact that one-half 
the Londonderry Sehool Attendance Com- 
mittee as a present appointed does not 
consist of managers of patrons of schools 
in the place, though such persons are 
available, the said committee is legally 
constituted under the third section of 
“The Irish Education Act, 1892 ;” 
whether the Commissioners of National 
Education were bound to appoint the 
requisite number of managers or patrons 
and thereby secure compliance with the 
section ; whether any regulations, and if 
so what, were made in accordance with 
the section ; and whether the Law Officers 
have been consulted as to the require- 
ments of the third section ? 

Lorp A. HILL (Down, W.): I beg, 
at the same time, to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether the Commissioners of National 
Education acted in conformity with the 
Act of Parliament in ignoring and leaving 
out the name of a manager and patron 
of a school when appointing their portion 
of the Committee; and whether the 
District Inspector had any authority to 
ask any manager if he would be willing 
to act upon the committee; and, if so, 
by whom such authority was given ? 

-Mr. J. MORLEY : I have been in com- 
munication with the Commissioners of 
National Education in reference to the 
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principles upon which the appointments 
of some of these School Attendance 
Committees under the Act 6f 1892 have 
been made. The matter is undoubtedly 
an important one, and whilst I do not, 
upon the information at present before 
me, question the legality of the action of 
the Commissioners in the lines pursued 
by them in the appointments of the Com- 
mittees, or some of these Bodies, yet 
there is an element of doubt in my mind 
which I should be glad to have removed 
before replying to the question of the 
hon. Gentleman. The difficulty turns on 
the construction of the words “ wherever 
available” in the third section. I shall 
take an early opportunity during the 
Recess of going into the matter, and 
would ask the hon. Members, therefore, 
to be so good as to defer their inquiries 
until after the reassembling of the 
House. 

Mr. MACARTNEY : 


I will put 


another question after the Adjournment. 


IRISH MAGISTRATES AT PUBLIC 
MEETINGS. 

Mr. MACARTNEY: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to thé Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland what steps have been 
taken by the Lord Chancellor of Ireland 
in the cases of Mr. Butterly, J.P., and 
the Mayor of Drogheda, who respectively 
moved a resolution and presided over 
the meeting that passed it, naming and 
holling up to execration a Mr. Chambers 
because he was the purchaser of certain 
agricultural produce ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Lord Chan- 
cellor has communicated with the Mayor 
of Drogheda and Mr. Butterly. The 
Mayor states that he merely presided on 
the occasion hy virtue of his office, and 
expressed no view in the matter. The 
Lord Chancellor has not yet received an 
explanation from Mr. Butterly, but he 
has promised to send a full one, and then 
the view of the Lord Chancellor will be 
announced, 


THE MASSEREENE ESTATE. 

Mr. MACARTNEY : I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether he is aware 
that persistent attempts are being made 
to interfere with the sale in Drogheda of 
farm produce from certain farms on the 
Massereene estate; whether his atten- 
tion has been called to a resolution passed 


Mr. J. Morley 
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by the Drogheda Branch of the Irish 
National Federation on Tuesday, 
January 2, declaring the presence of the 
tenants of these farms in the fairs and 
markets to be an intolerable public 
nuisance, and calling upon the Committee 
of the branch to take steps to put an end 
to the evil; and whether any steps are 
being taken to enable the tenants of these 
farms to make free use of the fairs and 
markets in their neighbourhood ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY : I am aware that 
attempts have been made in the direction 
referred to in the question, though it does 
not appear from the Reports which have 
been received by me that these attempts 
have yet been successful. The resolu 
tion mentioned in the question, which 
was passed at an indoor meeting, has 
been brought under my notice, and I am 
advised that there is not sufficient legal 
evidence forthcoming to identify the 
parties with the resolution. The police 
have taken every step possible to watch 
the movements of persons suspected as 
likely to be engaged in these proceed- 
ings, and they will continue to do what 
is necessary to prevent illegal action and 
to protect the tenants in the exercise of 
their legal rights. 


MR, JAMES M‘GRIGOR, J.P. 

Mr. MACARTNEY : I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether his attention has 
been called to the case of Mr. James 
M‘Grigor, J.P., one of the recently-ap- 
pointed Borough Justices for West Har- 
tlepool, who was fined 5s. and costs for 
allowing his refreshment house to be 
open for the sale of fried fish during pro- 
hibited hours on Christmas morning ; and 
what steps the Lord Chancellor proposes 
to take ? 


Mr. MACDONA (Southwark, Rother- 
hithe) also had the following Question 
on the Paper: To ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department if 
he is aware that on Monday last, the 
8th inst., at West Hartlepool, Mr. 
James M‘Grigor, one of the recently- 
appointed Borough Justices for West 
Hartlepool, was fined 5s. and costs for 
allowing his refreshment house to be 
open for the sale of fried fish during pro- 
hibited hours on Christmas morning ; and 
what steps do the Government propose 
taking in this case ? 
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Mr. DODD (Essex, Maldon): May I 
ask what is the statute which prohibits 
the sale of goods in Hartlepool, and 
whether it applies to other parts of the 
country ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : There is a Statute 
which prohibits the opening of refresh- 
ment houses during certain hours on 
Sunday and Christmas Day, but without 
notice I cannot give my hon. Friend the 
reference. The hon. Member for Rother- 
hithe has a question on the Paper on 
the same subject as the hon. Member 
for Antrim. Perhaps he will allow me 
to answer him at the same time. It is 
true that Mr. M‘Grigor was fined for 
keeping his refreshment house open 
’ during prohibited hours; but, after 
considering the evidence, I see no 
reason for taking any further action 
in the matter. 

Mr. MACARTNEY: Was not the 
Magistrate in question himself engaged 
in serving out fish at 3 o’clock in the 
morning; and is it not the case that 
on the occasion referred to he was sitting 
on the Bench and retired from the 
Bench while his case was being heard, 
but returned after the case had been 
adjudicated upon. 

Mr. ASQUITH: If he did, I see no 
objection whatever. 

Dr. MACGREGOR _ (Inverness- 
shire): May I ask whether occasional 
appointments have not been made to the 
Judicial Benech—not recently made— 
which have turned out to be equally 
fishy with this one ? 


[No answer was given. ] 


THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON THE 
IRISH LAND ACTS. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.) : I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is now 
in a position to state the proposed terms 
of Reference to the Select Committee to 
be appointed to inquire into the working 
of the Irish Land and Purchase Acts ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: It is impossible 
on this occasion to give the precise words 
of Reference, but I may state generally 
the objects the Government have in 
view. The first object is to inquire into 
the principles upon which the Land Com- 
mission has proceeded, especially in 
regard to the question of tenants’ im- 
provements, in the administration of the 
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fair-rent clauses of the Acts of 1881 and 
1887, and of the Redemption of Rent 
Act of 1891. The second object is to 
inquire into the administration and prac- 
tice in respect of the various Acts 
affecting the purchase of land by advances 
of public money, and I think, in con- 
nection with this branch of the matter, the 
Committee might well inquire into the 
operation of the Registration of Title Act, 
as it greatly affects the status of tenant 
purchasers. The third object is to 
inquire into the distribution of the 
business of their department by the 
Land Commission ; and the fourth object 
is to make such suggestions as they may 
deem expedient as to any improvements 
in the law or practice which their inquiry 
may show to be desirable. 

Mr. SEXTON : Then the Committee 
will report as to any amendments 
required in the law and in practice. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: That is what I 
intended to indicate in the last sentence 
of my answer. 


MOORGATE STREET BUILDINGS 
TELEGRAPH OFFICE. 

Mr. THEOBALD (Essex, Romford): 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
what is the cost incurred by keeping the 
Telegraph Office at Moorgate Street 
Buildings open from midnight Saturday 
to midnight Sunday for the quarter 
ending 31st December, 1893 ; what pro- 
portion of this cost would be saved if 
the messages were sent out from the 
Central Telegraph Office, at which Office 
only can the public hand in messages ; 
whether complaints have reached him that 
the majority of the messages delivered 
are retained for hours, so that no question 
of delay arises; and whether, having 
regard to the falling Telegraph Revenue, 
and the desirability of relieving Sunday 
labour, he will close the Telegraph Street 
Office on that day ? 

*Mr. A. MORLEY: The cost was 
about £70. It has been under considera- 
tion whether the Office might be closed 
both all day on Sundays and at night on 
week days; and this course will be 
adopted if it appear that the public con- 
venience will not suffer by the proposed 
change. I am not yet able to say what 
saving in expenditure can be effected. 
As to the retention of telegrams, firms in 
the City, as a rule, prefer that their 
telegrams should be retained by the 
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Department, seeing that their offices are 
practically inaccessible during the night 
and on Sundays. In those cases where 
it is desired that telegrams should be 
delivered during the night and on 
Sundays care is taken to deliver the 
telegrams immediately on their arrival. 


LABOURERS’ COTTAGES IN THE 
LISTOWEL UNION. 

Mr. SEXTON: I. beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland for what reason an applica- 
tion for a cottage and plot of land for 
Thomas Connor, of Coolaclary, Listowel 
Union, has been rejected by the Local 
Government Board ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: It appears that 
some confusion has arisen in reference to 
the case alluded to in the question owing 
to the numbers of this and another site in 
the same Electoral Division of the Union 
having been accidentally transposed in 
the Guardians’ scheme, and the Local 
Government Board are at present in 
communication with the Guardians on 
the subject. The cottage proposed to be 


built for the man named in the question 


is, however, that which has _ been 
authorised by Provisional Order, the 
other case referred to having been 
rejected. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ORDINANCES 
IN THE COLONIES. 

Mr. J. STUART (Shoreditch, Hox- 
ton) : 1 beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies whether he will 
lay upon the Table of the House the 
further correspondence which has taken 
place since that comprised in the Paper 
presented to the House in 1890 
(H.C. 242), relating to the repeal or 
Enactment of Contagious Diseases Or- 
dinances and Regulations in the Colonies? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Mr. 
S$. Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : 
The correspondence will be given, if my 
hon. Friend moves for it, when the part 
of it relating to Hong Kong, the Straits, 
and Fiji is completed. As I informed 
him the other day, we are still in com- 
municat'on with those Colonies on the 
subject. 


WELSH GOLD FIELDS. 
Mr. MOLLOY (King’s Co., Birr) : 1 
beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
Mr. A. Morley 
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chequer what, according to the Returns 
and Accounts made to the Woods and 
Forests Department, has been the yield 
of gold per ton on, say, the last 50,000 
tons of ore worked in North Wales; 
how does the gold yield per ton in North 
Wales compare with the gold yield at 
the Rand, in South Africa; what is the 
acreage of the Crown Lands in 
Merionethshire where the North Wales 
gold fields are situated ; what was the 
quantity of gold obtained in the Wicklow 
gold fields, and during what period, and 
why was the working of such fields 
abandoned; and will the Govern- 
ment consider the advisability of allow- 
ing, under due regulation, these Crown 
Lands and gold fields, both in Wales and 
Ireland, to be prospected and opened up 
by parties of working miners and others, 
as is the case in Australia, America, 
South Africa, Brazil, and elsewhere? 

Tue SECRETARY ro tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hrssert, Oldham) 
(who replied) said: The quantity of 
quartz crushed in the last seven years has 
been 43,600 tons, yielding 23,7180z. of 
gold, or nearly 1ldwts. to the ton. In 
the year 1893 the quantity crushed was 
only 4,300 tons. I have no official in- 
formation as to the yield of gold at the 
Rand, in South Africa. The informa- 
tion. asked for in paragraphs 3 and 4 will 
be found on page 310 of the Appendix 
to the Report of the Select Committee of 
1889 on the Woods, and on page 211 of 
the Appendix to the Third Report of 
the Royal Commission on Minixg 
Royalties, 1891. It is impossible to 
give a general answer to the last ques- 
tion. When any definite proposal is 
made to work the goldfields on Crown 
Lands they will be carefully considered, 
with a desire to facilitate the develop- 
ment of that industry. 

Mr. MOLLOY: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that the yield from 
North Wales was rather better than that 
from South Africa—namely, 10dwts. in 
South Africa and over 10dwts. in North 
Wales ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: 
aware of the fact. 


I am not 


THE WRECK OF THE “INFLEXIBLE.” 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) : I beg to ask the Civil Lord of 
the Admiralty whether he will inquire 
into the accuracy of the statement that, 
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of the sum of £44 16s. paid by the 
underwriters for the services rendered by 
the Coastguard of the Stornoway station 
in protecting the cargo of the wreck of 
the Inflexible, £24 16s., paid for sub- 
sistence and travelling expenses, was 
equally divided among the four men em- 
ployed on the duty, while the remaining 
£20, granted as an honorarium, was 
divided among the. officer and crew of the 
station ; and whether the four boatmen 
employed on the duty, instead of re- 
ceiving the whole of the £24 16s., in ad- 
dition to a share of the £20, did, in fact, 
only receive £19 8s. altogether ; if not, 
whether he can state the actual sum 
received by the four boatmen in respect 
of subsistence money and of the 
honorarium paid over by the under- 
writers ? 

THe CIVIL LORD or rue AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. E. Roserrson, 
Dundee): I regret that I was 
misinformed as to the distribution of the 
money in question, and consequently my 
reply to the hon. Gentleman on the 21st 
December was not correct. The facts 


are correctly stated in the hon. Gentle- 
man’s question, but the Admiralty will 


reconsider the distribution of the £24 16s, 
granted for travelling and subsistence 
expenses. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Who 
was responsible for this very serious 
blunder? Will official notice be taken 
of it ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON : I shall cer- 
tainly take notice of the negligence in- 
volved in giving the wrong informa- 
tion. 


JUDICIAL RENT CASES IN THE 
GALWAY UNION. 

Mr. FOLEY : I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether he is aware that the 
Land Sub-Commissioners sat and heard 
applications for the fixing of judicial 
rents for the Galway Union on 28th 
October last, and that up to the present 
the applicants have had no intimation 
from the Sub-Commissioners as to the 
result of such applications ; and will he 
state the cause of the delay ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Land Com- 
mission inform me that they have found 
it nece to communicate in this 
matter with the Sub-Commission, which 
is engaged on Circuit, and that they 
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cannot supply a Report on the question 
before a couple of days. 1 regret, there- 
fore, I am not in a position to reply to 
the question to-day. 


THE CAPE HINTERLAND. 

Mr. A.C. MORTON (Peterborough) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the speech made 
by the Hon. Cecil Rhodes at a banquet 
at Cape Town on the 6th instant, in 
which he is reported to have said that 
theachievement now brought to a success- 
ful issue was the realisation of an early 
project formerly discussed by him with 
Sir Hercules Robinson, and approved by 
that statesman, of securing the Cape Hin- 
terland, and at the same time subjecting 
one of the most savage portions of Africa 
to civilised occupation ; whether the Go- 
vernment were aware of this previously 
arranged subjugation and occupation of 
Matabeleland ; and, if so, why Parlia- 
ment was not so informed ; whether his 
attention has been called to the further 
remarks in the same speech, in which, 
referring to the question of Imperial 
control and Republican sentiment, Mr. 
Rhodes said that he had no objection to 
the Crown if the Crown would recognise 
its duties in the Colonies; if not, the 
Colonies might deal elsewhere ; and what 
steps the Government propose to take in 
the matter ? 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON: I read the tele- 
gram referred to, purporting to give a 
summary of Mr. Rhodes’ speech the other 
day; and for an answer to my hon, 
Friend’s second question I would refer 
him to Blue Book No. 5,918, and 
especially to pages 138, 140, 171, 172, 
189 and 194. I may add, as I have 
already more than once pointed out, that 
under the Charter granted by the late 
Government to the British South Africa 
Company Matabeleland as_ well as 
Mashonaland is included in the principal 
field of the operations of the Company ; 
the object, as stated in the Charter, being 
the promotion of trade, commerce, civili- 
sation and good government throughout 
that area. As regards the last two 
questions, I have already stated that I 
am unable to say how far the telegraphic 
summary substantially represented what 
Mr. Rhodes actually did say ; but we see 
no reason to take any action in the 
matter. 
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to my hon. Friend for his references to 
those documents. Will he be good 
enough to say whether there was any 
agreement between Sir Hercules Robin- 
son and Mr. Rhodes with regard to this 
territory ? 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON: I do not under- 
stand from the telegraphic summary that 
Mr. Rhodes spoke of an agreement when 
he was discussing the subject with Sir 
Hercules Robinson, and probably that 
would be correct. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON: But did Sir 
Hercules Robinson distinctly approve the 
suggestion ? 

Mr. S. BUXTON: If my _ hon. 
Friend will refer to the Blue Book men- 
tioned, 1 think he will see that Sir 
Hercules Robinson was of somewhat the 
same opinion as Mr. Rhodes in regard to 
the question. 


THE “ CALEDONIA ” TRAINING SHIP. 

Mr. S. SMITH (Flintshire): I beg 
to ask the Secretary for Scotland whether 
he is aware that very many of the boysin 
the training ship Caledonia at Leith 
have been ill with pneumonia ; and that 


it is considered the ship is very unhealthy, 
from the long continuance of infectious 
disease ; and whether the Government 
will consider the advisability of removing 
the boys to another ship ? 

Tue SECRETARY ro true ADMI- 
RALTY (Sir U. Kay-SuHurtLewortu, 
Lancashire, Clitheroe): Perhaps I may 
be allowed to answer this question. 
There have been several cases of pneu- 
monia among the boys borne in the 
Caledonia, but not more than might be 
expected at this season in Scotland. 
The general health of the ship is good, 
and there are no grounds for supposing 
the ship to be unhealthy. The Admi- 
ralty see no necessity for transferring 
the boys to another ship. 


THE ASSIZES RELIEF ACT. 

Mr. POWELL - WILLIAMS (Bir- 
mingham, S.): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
with reference to the Circular Letter of 
the 8th instant, issued by the Home 
Office respecting the Assizes Relief Act, 
whether the Justices under that Act, 
unless they for “special reasons” think 
fit otherwise to direct, are bound to 
commit to Quarter Sessions all Quarter 
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Sessions cases which they send for 
trial, whether they admit the prisoners 
to bail or not, even though Assizes 
will be held before the date of the next 
ensuing Quarter Sessions ; whether he 
will state, for the guidance of Justices, 
what would constitute the “ special 
reasons” referred to; and whether, 
looking at the uncertainty which now 
exists as to the proper course of 
Justices to pursue, he will bring in a 

Bill either to repeal the Act 52 & 53 
Vic. c. 12, and thus leave the matter in 
question again to the discretion of the 
Justices, or will introduce an amending 
Act making clear the law in rela- 
tion to the commitment of prisoners 
to Assizes and Quarter Sessions re- 
spectively? May I point out that in 
this question I proposed to ask 
whether 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: That 
portion of the question was ruled out of 
Order. 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS : Then 
I will put the question on the Paper. 

Mr. ASQUITH : The answer to the 
first paragraph is in the affirmative. 
With regard to the second paragraph, 
I have no authority to state what would 
constitute “special reasons;” it is a 
matter which the Justices must decide 
with reference to the facts of each case. 
With regard to the third paragraph, the 
matter is under the consideration of the 
Lord Chancellor and myself. 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: Can 
the right hon. Gentleman say if the fact 
that Assizes are held before Quarter 
Sessions would constitute a special reason 
for commitment to the Assizes instead of 
to Quarter Sessions by the Justices ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I cannot speak 
with authority as to that, but my own 
personal opinion is that it is a fact to 
be taken into account. 

*Mr. DARLING (Deptford): Is the 
right hon. Gentleman aware that the 
Judges of the Queen’s Bench Division 
take very different views, and give 
expression to them at the Assizes? 
Was the Circular from the Home 
Office on this subject sent to the Judges 
as well as to the Magistrates ? 

Mr. ASQUITH was understood to 
reply in the negative, but to add that the 
Rules Committee of the Judges would, 
no doubt, be willing to receive representa- 
tions on the subject. 
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CASTLECONNELL EEL WEIRS. 


Mr. MACARTNEY : On behalf of the 
hon. Member for Dublin University, I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether the 
eel weirs at Castleconnell in which there 
is no queen’s gap are held under lease 
from the Board of .Works in Ireland ; 
whether, under the provisions of ‘the 
lease, the Board have power to alter the 
weir as they may think proper ; whether, 
under a similar provision, the Board com- 
pelled the construction of a queen’s gap 
at the weirs at Athlone; and whether 
the Board, under the agreement, will 
compel a queen’s gap to be constructed in 
the weirs at Castleconnell ? 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT (who replied) 
said : The eel weirs in question are held 
from the Board of Works. With regard 
to the rest of the question, I think the 
hon. and learned Gentleman may be 
aware that the present state of things is 
based on a Rule of Coart. I am, there- 
fore, not prepared, in view of the possi- 
bility of further litigation, to make any 
further statement on the subject. 


COLONEL RICH’S PENSION, 


Sir G. CHESNEY (Oxford) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether the Treasury have reduced the 
pension to which Colonel Rich is entitled, 
on retiring from the appointment of Senior 
Railway Inspector to the Board of Trade, 
by deducting a part of the retired pay 
received by him for service in the Royal 
Engineers, in computing the Civil Ser- 
vice pension to which he is entitled by 
Act of Parliament on retiring from the 
service of the Board of Trade ; whether 
the making such deduction is at variance 
with the decision of the Lords of the 
Treasury as to retired naval or military 
pay, conveyed to the late Admiral Kerr 
in a letter dated 9th July, 1873; with 
the opinion of the Law Officers of the 
Crown, taken by the Treasury (see 


Treasury Letter, 1873, Sp. 562), which 
is printed in the Memorandum on the 
business of the Army and Navy branches 
issued to the Paymaster General ; with 
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Crown (signed by Sir C. Russell, Sir J. 
Rigby, and H. Sutton), as contained in 
the Official Letter of the Board of Trade, 
No. 8,288, dated 28th December, 1892 ; 
and also with the written opinion of Sir 
H. Davey, dated 21st August, 1892 ; and 
whether the claim of Colonel Rich to the 
whole of his civil pension, as of all officers 
similarly situated, is secured to him by 
the provisions of Clause 10 of the Act of 
1887 dealing with such cases ? 


Sir J. T. HIBBERT : The matter 
referred to is one of great difficulty, and 
has been considered by successive Boards 
of Treasury since 1859. It has now been 
determined to treat military and naval 
retired pay as not coming within the pro- 
visions of Section 16 of the Act 4-5 
Will. IV., c. 24, and all awards of Civil 
Service superannuations which have been 
reduced on a different construction of the 
section will be recalculated. This altera- 
tion of practice will affect all officers in 
receipt of Army or Navy retired pay who 
entered the permanent Civil Service of 
the Crown before the passing of the 
Superannuation Act of 1887, which gave 
the Treasury power to frame Rules as to 
the conditions under which officers on 
retired pay may accept civil employment. 
As regards the reference to Opinions of 
Law Officers of the Crown upon questions 
referred to them by Departments of State, 
I draw the hon. Member’s attention to the 
fact that such Opinions are necessarily 
confidential, and I much regret their publi- 
cation. 


Mr. HANBURY : Does that affect 


the pensions of old soldiers generally ? 


Sir J. T. HIBBERT: No. 


in Penang. 


GRIEVANCES IN PENANG. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether any, and 
if so what, steps have been taken to in- 
vestigate the grievances set forth in a 
recent Petition from certain British and 
Chinese inhabitants of Penang; and 
what answer has been returned to their 
demand that a Royal Commission should 
be appointed to inquire into those 
grievances ? 


Mr. 8S. BUXTON: The Petition in 





the opinion of the Law Officers of the 


question was carefully considered, and 
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an answer was sent to the Governor. 
The Secretary of State cannot admit 
that a case has been made out for a 
Royal Commission. In his opinior, if 
any inquiry were to be held it 
should be by a Committee of the 
Legislative Council. It does not appear, 
on a careful examination of the facts, 
that Penang is labouring under any sub- 
stantial grievance in matters of finance 
as compared with the other Straits 
Settlements ; but the Secretary of State 
has expressed a hope that every oppor- 
tunity will be taken of consulting the 
wishes of the Penang community in such 
matters as local public works and others, 
and has asked the new Governor, who is 
now on his way to the Colony, to con- 
sider whether the Legislative Council 
might not occasionally meet at Penang. 


HABITUAL DRUNKARDS. 


Mr. WHARTON (York, W.R., 


Ripon): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department if he 
proposes to bring in a Bill in the next 
Session dealing with the recommenda- 


tions of the Departmental Committee on 
Habitual Drunkards ? 


Mr. ASQUITH : [hope to be able to 
introduce such a Bill. 


THE POLICE AND RIOTS IN INDIA. 


Mr. CAINE (Bradford, E.): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India if the India Office has yet received 
a copy of the recent Instructions issued 
by the Government of India, ordering 
that in future the police, in dealing with 
a riot, shall not use blank cartridge, but 
use only ball cartridge; if these In- 
structions have been sanctioned by the 
Secretary of State for India ; and if he 
will lay copies of the Instructions, and 
any Correspondence thereon, upon the 
Table of the House ? 


*Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL : (1 and 
8.) No copy of any such Instructions 
has been received by the Secretary of 
State, nor has he had any correspondence 
with the Government of India on the 
subject. (2.) No, 

Mr. S. Buxton 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. CAINE: May I ask whether the 
India Office receives any information of 
any kind or description from India at 
all ? 

*Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL : It is not 
the practice of the India Office to 
attach credence to mere newspaper 
reports. 

Mr. CAINE: Was it not published 
in The Gazette of India? 

*Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL : I do not 
know if it is so. We have received no 
intimation from India of any kind on the 
subject. 

Mr. CAINE: Does my hon. Friend 
include The Gazette of India among 
the newspapers ? 

*Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL : No, Sir; 
but we do not take cognisance of 
grievances unless they are confirmed on 
official authority. 


DIPHTHERIA|IN THE SOUTH EASTERN 
HOSPITAL. 


Mr. DARLING: I beg to ask the 
President of the Local Government 
Board whether his attention has been 
called to allegations in The British 
Medical Journal, to the effect of the 
diphtheria patients in the South Eastern 
Hospital 56°6 per cent. died, whereas of 
cases in the same district treated at home 
only 25 per cent. died; how this dis- 
proportionate mortality is accounted for ; 
and what measures he is prepared to 
recommend by way of remedy? The 
hon. Member added: I have been 


requested to postpone the question, as it 
is now the subject of official communica- 
tion; but I must ask, as the House will 
not be sitting for the next few weeks, if 
the result of the communications will 
be made public as promptly as pos- 
sible ? 


Ture SECRETARY 1o raz LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Sir W. 
FostEr, Derby, Ilkeston) (who replied) 
said: The hon. Member may rest per- 
fectly assured that the Local Govern- 
ment Board will in this matter take all 
necessary steps in the interests of the 
public health. 
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LABOURERS’ COTTAGES AT MILTOWN 
MALBAY. 


Mr. MAGUIRE (Clare, W.) : I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if he is aware that 
a representation was made to the 
Ennistimon Board of Guardians last 
January respecting the insanitary con- 
dition of labourers’ cottages in the Miltown 
Malbay District, and that up to now no 
notice has been taken of the representa- 
tion ; and whether, having reference to 
the deplorable conditions of those dwell- 
ings, the Government is powerless to 
alleviate in some measure this pressing 
evil ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : It appears that 
in January, 1893, a number of labourers 
went before the Ennistimon Board of 
Guardians to apply for cottages, and 
stated that some of the existing dwellings 
were in a bad condition. The matter was 
considered at a special meeting of the 
Guardians held on January 24, and a 
resolution passed to the effect that the 


Guardians were of opinion that there was 


no necessity for erecting labourers’ 
cottages in the Miltown Malbay Elec- 
toral Division. The Guardians added 
that, even if cottages were required, the 
financial state of the Division would not 
admit of their erection, No formal 
“representation,” as defined by the 
Labourers Acts, has been made to the 
Guardians for the erection of cottages in 
this Division, and in the absence of such 
a representation the Local Government 
Board have, I am informed, no power to 
direct an inquiry to be held into the 
action of the Guardians in declining to 
proceed with the erection of cottages. 
If it is brought to the notice of the 
Sanitary Authority that any of the 
houses are unfit for habitation it is their 
duty, under the Public Health Act, to 
require the owners to put them into 
proper repair. 


THE NEW NAVAL PROGRAMME. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Admiralty whe- 
ther, before finally deciding on a new 
Naval Shipbuilding Programme, Her 
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Majesty’s Government propose to con- 
sider, by submitting them either to a 
Departmental Committee or to a Select 
Committee of this House, or otherwise, 
the questions that have arisen as to the 
suitability for their purposes of the pre- 
sent types of battleships, in respect of 
size and seaworthiness ? 


Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
No, Sir; there is no such intention. 


Blue Ensign. 


H.M.S. “RESOLUTION.” 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Admiralty whe- 
ther his attention has been called to the 
statement that after H.M.S. Resolution 
had been surveyed and reported unin- 
jured in structure and was about to sail, 
it was discovered that two of her torpedo 
tubes were injured, and whether he can 
explain how it was that these injuries 
were not discovered during the survey ; 
and whether there is any, and if so 
what, foundation for the statement that 
since the return of the vessel numerous 
desertions from her have taken place, 
and whether he can state how many such 
desertions, if any, have occurred ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
No information respecting injury to tor- 
pedo tubes in the Resolution has been 
received at the Admiralty. It is there- 
fore presumed that the defects (if any) 
are of a trivial nature. The ship has 
been reported ready for sea, and sailed 
for Gibraltar to-day. The statement 
alluded to in the second paragraph of the 
question rests on no better foundation 
than the absence without leave of one 
seaman and two stokers. 

Mr. WOLFF (Belfast, E.) : Can the 
right non, Gentleman give us any idea 


of the cost of the repairs to this ship. 
Did it exceed £350 ? 


Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
They took less time than was anticipated. 
I have no information as to the cost. 


THE BRITISH BLUE ENSIGN. 
Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Admiralty whe- 


ther his attention has been drawn to the 
statement that the vessel in which two 
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alleged French spies were arrested in a 
German port was a British yacht, wear- 
ing at the time the British blue ensign ; 
whether any steps will be taken to 
secure the observance of the Queen’s 
Regulations and of the statute, by ascer- 
taining from time to time whether 
vessels wearing the white or blue ensign 
are entitled to do so by Admiralty 
warrant, and by prosecuting offenders ; 
and whether the Admiralty will consider 
the propriety of absolutely restricting the 
use of the white and blue ensigns to 
vessels in the Public Service, and the 
propriety of refusing in future to purely 
private vessels, whether yachts or traders, 
auy warrants authorising them to wear 
any other than the red ensign ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The answer to the first paragraph is, 
“No.” The Regulations provide for the 
procedure under which officers may act 
in case of suspicion attaching to vessels 
improperly using the white or blueensign. 
There is no intention of altering the 
Regulation under which yachts and other 
authorised vessels fly it. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Is there 
any intention of carrying out the Regu- 
lations? Will the right hon. Gentleman 
kindly answer the third paragraph of the 
question ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The answer is that they are carried 
out. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : How is 
it yachts are allowed to bear improper 
colours without the question being raised 
by the Admiralty ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
I am unable to confirm the information 
given to the House by the hon. 
Member. 


THE FEATHERSTONE RIOTS. 

Coroner LOCKWOOD (Essex, 
Epping) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War if the soldiers injured 
during the Featherstone Riots will receive 
any compensation ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Soldiers injured on duty are treated in 
hospital under the ordinary Rules of the 
Service. They are not entitled to com- 
pensation unless permanently incapaci- 
tated for military duty. 

Coroner LOCKWOOD: Has the 
right hon. Gentleman’s attention been 
called to the paragraph in the Report, 

Mr. Gibson Bowles 


{COMMONS} 
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which lays it down that the soldier em- 
ployed for the purposes of establishing 
civil order is only a citizen armed in a 
particular manner, and does not this fact 
place him in the same category with re- 
gard to compensation as the private 
citizen ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I am afraid that that fact does not place 
the soldier in the same position as the 
private citizen. 


at Evictions, 


THE IRISH POLICE AT EVICTLONS, 

Mr. SEXTON: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether the Irish Constabulary 
are instructed to ascertain, before 
attenling at an eviction of any class, 
that itis legally authorised by an order 
of a competent Court; upon what 
instructions the Constabulary are to act 
when the landlord or his representative, 
ou the completion of an eviction, pro- 
ceeds to burn or level a dwelling-house ; 
whether it is intended to employ the Con- 
stabulary in occupying evicted farms 
when trespass is said to be apprehended ; 
and whether the Irish Government, in 
cases where application is made to them 
for police to attend evictions, will require 
such specific notice to be given at the 
time of the eviction as will enable the 
relieving officer to attend, and to make 
due provision in cases of urgent need for 
sick, aged, and infirm persons ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: No instractions 
of the nature indicated are issued to the 
Constabulary. Sheriffs have a right to 
require protection for themselves and 
their bailiffs when executing the pro- 
cesses of a Court of Law. In their 
requisitions for protection they must 
state the nature of the execution and the 
Court, or Division out of which issued, 
and it is the duty of the officer in charge 
of the protecting party to ascertain the 
nature of the authority under which the 
Sheriff acts; whether it be writ of 
Superior Court or a civil bill decree, &c., 
as the time for legally executing such 
processes differs. It is also the duty of 
the Constabulary, when protecting bailiffs 
in the execution by them of a Sheriff's 
warrant, &c. (the Sheriff not being 
present), to ascertain (a) that the bailiff 
about to execute the warrant has in his 
custody the warrant authorising him to 
execute the warrant or decree ; (5) that 
the signature of the Sheriff is attached to 
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the warrant ; and (c) that the bailiff to 
whom the warrant is addressed is there 
in person to execute it. When the land- 
lord or his representative, on the com- 
pletion of an eviction, proceeds to burn 
or level adwelling-house the Constabulary 
are instructed to withdraw from the 
scene and to refuse protection to persons 
engaged in such demolition or burning. 
But if a serious breach of the peace be 
anticipated, it is the duty of the Con- 
stabulary to have patrols in the vicinity 
to prevent any violence or outrage, but 
not for any other purpose. It is not 
intended to employ the Constabulary iu 
occupying evicted farms when trespass 
is said to be apprehended except in cases 
where it is anticipated that such trespass 
will be accompanied by such a show of 
force as would reasonably be calculated 
to inspire terror and constitute an illegal 
assembly, As regards the fourth para- 
graph, under Section 2 of the Act 11 & 
12 Vict., ce. 47, notice must be served on 
the relieving officer of the intended evic- 
tion “ not less than 48 hoursi” before the 
execution of any writ of possession. 
The statute does not appear to impose 
any obligation of stating the precise time 
when the eviction will take place, and 
the Executive have no power to compel 
landowners to give more specific informa- 
tion than the Act provides, and has no 
efficient means of exerting any influence 
for the purpose. 

Mr.. MACARTNEY : Is there any 
ground for supposing that cases of hard- 
ship have arisen from the evictions that 
have been carried out ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I have no cases 
in my mind, but I am well aware that 
considerable inconvenience has arisen 
from the uncertainty due to the present 
arrangement. 

Mr. MACARTNEY : But the Local 
Government Board have not informed 
the right hon. Gentleman of any cases of 
hardship. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : 
any for the moment. 

Mr. BYLES (York, W.R., Shipley) : 
Are we to understand from the answer 
that the police are sent for the protection 
and not for the assistance of the bailiffs 
in their work ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I have given a 
good many answers in this House which 
all point to that. 


I cannot recall 
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Abbey Explosion. 


AHASCRAGH PETTY SESSIONAL 
BENCH. 

Mr. J. O°CONNOR (Wicklow, W.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he will 
state on whose recommendation Mr, 
Mahon, who is Lord Clonbrock’s agent, 
was appointed to the Commission of the 
Peace for the Petty Sessional District of 
Ahascragh, County Galway; and whe- 
ther, in view of the fact that the Ahas- 
eragh Bench is now constituted of Lord 
Clonbrook, his two agents, and the 
Resident Magistrate, the Lord Chancellor 
will appoint some gentlemen holding 

Nationalist opinions to this Bench ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: Mr. Mahon was 
appointed on the recommendation of 
Lord Clonbrock, the Lieutenant of the 
county. It is the Rule that a principal 
and his agent shall not sit on the same 
Bench at the same time, and this Rule 
will be acted on in the present case. The 
Lord Chancellor is at present making 
some appointments of additional Magis- 
trates in the County Galway, and will 
bear in mind the requirements of the 
Ahascragh Bench. 


THE WALTHAM ABBEY EXPLOSION, 
CoLtoneL LOCKWOOD: I beg to 
ask the Financial Secretary to the War 
Office if the Government intend to pay 
for the burial charges of Edward Larman 
and William Rudkin, who died from the 
effects of the explosion which lately took 
place at Waltham Abbey ? At the same 
time, I will ask whether a remission of 
art of the fees charged for the interment 
of Edward Larman and William Rudkin, 
who died from the effects of the late ex- 
plosion at the Waltham Abbey Royal 
Gunpowder Factory, was asked for from 
the Burial Board at Waltham Holy 
Cross ; and if this request was made on 
the part of the Government ? 


Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
to THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Woopatt, 
Hanley) : The burial charges of all the 
men whose death was caused by the 
accident at the Royal Gunpowder Factory 
at Waltham Abbey have been paid by 
the Government. As to the second ques- 
tion, no such request was made on the 
part of the Government. All the fees 
have been paid. 
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NEWLY-APPOINTED JUSTICES AND 
THE FEE QUESTION. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether he is aware that the Clerk 
of the Peace for Durham charges newly- 
appointed Justices a fee of £5 5s. on 
being sworn; whether there is any 
legal charge whatever; and whether 
he will inquire into the matter? 
At the same time, I will ask the right 
hen. Gentleman whether his attention 
has been called to the fees charged upon 
newly-appointed Justices by the Clerk of 
the Peace for Shropshire on their taking 
the oaths of office; whether it is correct 
that a fee of £5 5s. is charged ; whether 
any legal charge whatever can be made ; 
and, if so, how much ; and whether he 
will inqnire into the matter ? 


Mr. ASQUITH: I cannot answer 
either of these questions without further 
information. I am having inquiry made 
of all the Clerks of the Peace in the 
Counties of England and Wales as to 
the fees charged by them to newly- 
appointed Magistrates. 


Mr. A. C. MORTON : 
another question on this 
February 13. 


Mr. A. C. MORTON: I beg to ask 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancastei 
whether his attention has been called to 
the fees charged in Lancashire by Clerks 
of the Peace upon the newly appointed 
Justices; whether the fees vary from 
£6 6s. to £10 10s., in the latter case 
including luncheon and entrance fees ; 
whether there is any legal charge what- 
ever; and whether he will inquire 
into the matter ? 


THe CHANCELLOR or 
DUCHY or LANCASTER (Mr. 
Bryce, Aberdeen, S.): I am informed 
that the charges on the appointment of 
a County Magistrate are £5 5s. for the 
writ, including payments, and £2 2s., fee 
to the Clerk of the Peace. There is a 


I will put 
subject on 


THE 


Preston Sessions Lunch Club, with an | 


entrance fee of £2 2s. and an annual 
_ subseription of £1 1s., but membership 

of the club is optional. As regards the 
legality of the charges, there has not 
been time since the question appeared on 
the Paper this morning for me to obtain 
materials for forming an opinion, but I 
will consider the point. 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. A. C. MORTON : Will the right 
hon, Gentleman make further inquiry ? 
Mr. BRYCE: Yes, Sir. 


INDIAN COUNCIL BILLS. 

Sir J. GORST : I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for India whe- 
ther the Secretary of State for India still 
adheres to the policy of maintaining the 
minimum price for Council Bills hereto- 
fore affxed ; and whether he is advised 
that he will be able at an early date to 
sell at that price; and whether, before 
the adjournment of the House, he can 
state whether the Secretary of State in- 
tends to take steps for making use in the 
near future of the borrowing powers con- 
ferred upon him by the Act recently 
passed ? 

*Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL : The 
Secretary of State is in communication 
with the Government of India on the 
subject of the sale of Council Bills. To 
a small extent temporary borrowing 
under the recent Act will be necessary in 
the near future. 

Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford) : May I ask whether it is true that 
Council Bills have been offered twice for 
sale during the present month, and that 
no Bills have been sold ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: Yes, 
Sir. 


CHAIN CABLES FOR THE NAVY. 

Mr. D. THOMAS (Merthyr Tydfil) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department if it is the case 
that chain cables used by the Admiralty 
are subjected to a test or proof of 
efficiency before being used ; and whe- 
ther, in view of the number of accidents 
in mining shafts by the breakage of 
winding ropes and the consequent fre- 
quent loss of life, he will consider the ad- 
visability of placing in every colliery 
district means by which winding ropes 
may be tested for torsion and tension 
before being used for raising and lower- 
ing men from and to the mines ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The question of 
testing winding ropes used by the Ad- 
miralty has at various times been the 
subject of expert discussion, and consider- 
able difference of opinion exists in regard 
to it. I may point out that relatively to 
the number of ropes in continuous use the 
number of accidents from breakages is 
small, The subject, however, is of great 
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importance, and it will be further con- 
sidered by the light of any fresh ex- 
perience at the annual meeting of Her 
Majesty’s Inspectors next month. 


GALWAY AND CLIFDEN RAILWAY. 

Mr. FOLEY : I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether he will exercise the neces- 
sary pressure on. the Midland Great 
Western Railway Company to carry out 
the construction of the Galway and 
Clifden Railway within the time guar- 
anteed by that Company for its com- 
pletion; whether he is aware that at the 
Ballinaford and Clifden or western sec- 
tion of the line, during the winter 
months, nearly the whole of the men in 
that section have been dismissed, causing 
a very great amountof destitution ; whe- 
ther he is aware that the few men who 
have been retained are principally men 
who have been imported into the district, 
and who give a great deal of trouble to 
the peaceable inhabitants in consequence 
of their intemperate and quarrelsome con- 
duct ; and if he is aware that, notwith- 
standing the repeated promises given by 
the Congested Districts Board, no employ- 
ment has been given to the unemployed 
and destitute people of the district ? 

Six J. T. HIBBERT (who replied 
said : 1 am informed that the progress of) 
the Galway and Clifden line inthe hands 
of the present contractor is satisfactory, 
and that no cause for complaint exists on 
this score. I mst point out that the 
Government has no power to interfere 
with the means taken by the Company 
and the contractor to fulfil their obliga- 
tions, or with the relations between the 
contractor and the workmen employed by 
him, nor has the Congested Districts 
Board any authority to interfere or to 
make any promise in the matter. 


THE EIGHT HOURS DAY IN GOVERN- 
MENT FACTORIKES. 

Mr. WRIGHTSON (Stockton-on- 
Tees): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether, before reducing 
the hours of labour in the War Office 
factories, an estimate was made as to the 
loss to the country involved in allowing 
the large amount of machinery in the 
arsenals to be idle for so much additional 
time ? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. Campse.i-BaNNERMAN, 


VOL. XX. [rourtru sERtEzs.] 
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Stirling, &c.): Yes, Sir; all cireum- 
stances of this nature were carefully 
considered. 


FEES IN METROPOLITAN POLICE 
COURTS. 

Mr. J. STUART : I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether he will instruct the chief 
clerks to the various Metropolitan Police 
Courts to pay over any fees or charges 
due to the Local, Sanitary, or other 
Authorities in London to the treasurers 
of these authorities on each quarter day, 
and to forward a statement to the clerks 
of these authorities, showing the respec- 
tive items so paid ? 


Mr. ASQUITH : The present system 
is to pay over the fees piecemeal as they 
are received. I understand that the pro- 
posed change would probably involve 
extra work, but I will give the matter 
careful consideration. 


ENGLISH VESSELS AND FOREIGN 
SUBSIDIES. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) : I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies if he can name any English 
vessels subsidised by any foreign Power 
which are commanded and officered by 
officers of the Navy, and properly armed 
for service with their guns on board 
ready for mounting, as are the foreign 
mail steamers subsidised bygthe Mauritius 
Government ; if so, what is the amount 
of the subsidy; and what other Colonies 
subsidise foreign steamers so officered and 
armed ? 


Mr. 8S. BUXTON: Without admit- 
ting the correctness of the hon. Member’s 
assumption in regard to the mail steamers 
subsidised by the Mauritius Government, 
the answer, as far as I am aware, is in 
the negative. In regard to the second 
part of the hon. Member’s question, I 
am unaware of any subsidy paid by any 
Colonial Government to foreign steamers 
officered and armed as assumed in the 
first question. 


NEW RUSSIAN BATTLESHIPS. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall): I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty whether the 
Russian Government have ordered three 
new battleships to be commenced in 
1894, thus bringing the number of 


3 P 
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Russian battleships built and building up 
to 17 (10 first-class and 7 second-class). 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The newspaper statement to this effect 
has been seen at the Admiralty. The 
facts of the case have necessarily been 
observed. But it is not desirable to 
make any official statement upon them, 
at all events, until the announcements 
are made as to our own Estimates for 
the coming year. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
May I ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether it is not the fact that in the 
course of the year 1894 France and 
Russia will have in course of construc- 
tion 16 new battleships, while we have 
only three just commenced ? 

*Srr U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
I think the hon. Gentleman had better 
wait until the announcement is made as 
to what we ourselves propose. 


LOBENGULA. 
Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether the 
report is true that Lobengula is re- 


forming his Army; and whether the 


Im 
an 


ial forces are to remain at Imyati, 
who is in command there ? 

Mr. S. BUXTON: As regards the 
first question, we have no confirmation 
of the report. As regards the second 
question, there have been just lately 
changes in th® disposition of the forces, 
and I cannot for the moment state how 
they are distributed. The hon. Baronet 
must recollect that the chief responsi- 
bility for military operations rests with 
the Company. 

Sir R. TEMPLE: Is there a force 
at Imyati, and is it to be detained there ? 

Mr. 8S. BUXTON : I believe there is 
a police force there. I cannot answer 
the remainder of the question. 


ADMIRALTY CONTRACTS IN PRIVATE 
YARDS. 

Mr. MOLLOY: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty whether at 
the present time the Admiralty have 
given orders for, and there are now being 
built, 12 war-ships, as follows—namely, 
three at Barrow, two at Liverpool, three 
at Glasgow, and four at Newcastle; 
whether no order has been given to the 
shipbuilders of Ireland since 1887 ; and 
if the Admiralty will now distribute its 


Sir E,. Ashmead-Barileit. 
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future orders so as to include Ireland to 
the extent at least of its taxpaying pro- 
portion ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
Small vessels of between 200 or 300 
tons each are being built as stated. 
Tenders have been invited on several, 
including the most recent, occasions from 
Irish firms. In some instances they 
have declined to tender, and in others 
their tenders have not been so favourable 
as tenders from English or Scotch firms. 
It would be undesirable either to depart 
from the customary practice of accepting 
the lowest favourable tender, or to dis- 
tribute orders according to districts. 


Mr. MOLLOY : Is it not a fact that 
the last contract given to Ireland was in 
1887 ? 


Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
Yes ; I very much regret that the tenders 
from Ireland have not been lower. 


Mr. SEXTON : I suppose it is open 
for Belfast firms to tender ? 


Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
They have been invited to do so. 


THE FINANCIAL RELATIONS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

Mr. SEXTON: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland if he can now state the terms 
of Reference to the Royal Commission 
on the Financial Relations between Ire- 
land and Great Britain; and when the 
Commission will be appointed ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY : The terms of the 
Reference are as follows :—To inquire 
into the financial relations between Great 
Britain and Ireland and their relative 
taxable capacity; and to report—(1) 


‘Upon what principles of comparison, 


and by the appiication of what specific 
standards, the relative capacity of Great 
Britain and Ireland to bear taxation may 
be most equitably determined ; (2) what, 
so far as can be ascertained, is the true 
proportion, so determined, between the 
taxable capacity of Great Britain and of 
Ireland ; (3) the nature and course of 
the financial relations between Great 
Britain and Ireland at and after the 
legislative Union, the charge for Irish 
purposes on the Imperial Exchequer 
under the existing system, and the 
interests of Ireland in any particular 
item or class of Imperial expenditure. 
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H.M.S. “ MAJESTIC.” 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Admiralty if he would state on what 
date the keel-plates of H.M.S. Majestic 
were laid down, and in what dock ? 

*Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH: 
The keel-plates of the Majestic have 
not yet been laid in the dock. Had that 
been done, say, a month or six weeks ago 
the work would have been retarded owing 
to inclement weather; whereas by the 
arrangements made by the yard officers 
to lay the keel temporarily under a 
covered shed, thus permitting the other 
component parts of the hull to be fitted 
to it, the progress of the work is-really 
being expedited, though technically the 
keel is not laid. Up to the 30th of 
December the expenditure on the Majestic 
was, for labour £1,591, and materials 
£3,868—total £5,459. This total will be 
probably increased to nearly £60,000 by 
the 31st of March next. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER: May I 
ask whether this was the ship alluded to 
by the First Lord of the Admiralty on 
November 2 as having been laid down on 
that day, and which dock was available 
for the vessel ? 

*Srr U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
I have no doubt my noble Friend alluded 
to the Majestic and the Magnificent as 
ships the building of which was to be 
commenced during the present year, but 
I have not a report of the speech by me. 

Mr. MACARTNEY: Had the 
Dockyard Authorities private informa- 
tion as to the inclement weather coming 
on, and was that why they adopted this 
course ? 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER : Is the 
House to understand that the statement 
of the First Lord was incorrect ? 

*Srr U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
I have already answered that question. 
Measures have been taken for the com- 
mencement of the vessel, but in the 


technical sense the keel has not been. 


laid down. 
*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Was the 
keel laid down in any sense on No- 
vember 2 ? 


[No answer was given. ] 


TORPEDO BOAT DESTROYER. 
Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER : I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Admiralty what 
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is the present state of progress of the 42 
torpedo boat destroyers which are to be 
delivered by the end of the present 
financial year; and in what part of the 
Navy Estimates presented to Parliament 
in 1893 the authority to build these 
vessels is asked for ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
The torpedo boat destroyers mentioned in 
the first paragraph of the question are 
most of them in early stages, having been 
recently commenced. What I stated in 
the Debate on December 19 was that 
they would be in hand by the close of 
the present financial year. One has been 
finished and five others are approaching 
completion. The second paragraph I 
have already answered ina reply given on 
January 2, to the following effect :—The 
fact that the amount provided in the 
Estimates for torpedo boat destroyers 
would be exceeded was made known to 
Parliament in August last in connection 
with the decision to postpone the com- 
mencement of the Terrible, and thus 
make it possible to hasten the construc- 
tion of torpedo boat destroyers. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER : May I 
inquire whether the Admiralty is at 
liberty to divert any sums voted for one 
vessel to any other vessel, and, if so, 
what is the value of the estimates pre- 
sented to Parliament ? 

Sir U. KAY-SHUTTLEWORTH : 
There is no doubt on that subject. ‘I 
may remind the hon. Gentleman that 
that was done in the case of the torpedo 
boat destroyers commenced by the late 
Administration. 


OVERTIME IN GOVERNMENT DOCK- 
YARDS, 

Mr. CLOUGH (Portsmouth) : I beg 
to ask the Civil Lord of the Admiralty 
if he will grant the Return asked for as 
to overtime in Government Dockyards ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON : I think there 
are considerable objections to the form of 
the Return asked for by my hon. Friend. 
I shall be very happy to consider with 
him and, if possible, adjust an amended 
form which will avoid the objections 
referred to, and supply him with the in- 
formation which he desires. 


PAYMENTS TO THE LAW OFFICERS OF 
THE CROWN. 

Mr. HANBURY : I beg to ask the 

Attorney General if he can now state the 


3P2 
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effect of the changes introduced by the 
present Government upon the total re- 
muneration at the public cost of the 
Attorney General and the Solicitor 
General respectively ; and what was the 
total amount payable out of public funds 
to each of these Law Officers in the 12 
months preceding, and the 12 months 
succeeding, the change of system ? 
*Tuoe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
C. Russert, Hackney, 8.): As to the 
first part of the question, I am informed 
by the Solicitor to the Treasury that it 
is impossible to judge of the effect of the 
change referred to by the experience of 
a less period than some five years. For 
instance, it appears that the fees for con- 
tentious business paid to the Solicitor 
General in the year 1888-9 was £5,056, 
whereas in the year 1891-2 the sum 
paid was £1,275 only. On the other 
hand, during the year 1892-3 the con- 
tentious business of the Crown was very 
heavy and important. As to the second 
part of the question, the figures asked 
for are as follows :—For ordinary con- 
tentious work from August, 1891, to 
August, 1892, the Solicitor General was 
paid £1,275 6s. 6d. and the Attorney 
General £3,674 3s. 8d. For the like 
work from August, 1892, to August, 
1893, the Solicitor General was paid 
£4,285 12s. and the Attorney General 
£4,594. The payment to the Solicitor 
General included £707 paid in relation 
to the Behring Sea Arbitration. Further, 
in relation to that arbitration, each of the 
two leading Counsel for Great Britain 
(of whom the Attorney General was one) 
was paid £7,900. 


DERELICTS IN THE ATLANTIC. 

Mr. MACDONA: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury if he is aware 
that the Hydrographic Office of America 
reports on 9th January instant that in 
1893 there were nine collisions with dere- 
lict vessels in the Atlantic, in consequence 
of which one vessel was sunk off Nova 
Scotia and three seriously damaged, and 
that the Hydrographic Department re- 
pr that these derelicts are responsible 
or many disasters, and that it is probable 
that the new White Star steamship 
Naronie was lost on her last voyage 
from England to America by a collision 
with one of them; and whether he will 
take immediate steps to lessen the danger 


by urging on masters of vessels to report I 


Mr. Hanbury 


{COMMONS} 
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to the Government the positions in the 
Atlantic in which they have seen these 
derelicts floating about, so that the Go- 
vernment may be enabled to forward the 
information to the Meteorological Society, 
with the request that the position of these 
derelicts may be indicated upon the charts 
published by the Meteorological Society, 
and so be of use to sailors and passengers 
between here and America ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Grapstong, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian): Her Majesty’s 
Government are in communication with 
the United States Government on the 
question of the destruction of derelict 
ships,.and we await their reply. Being 
in that condition, the matter will not be 
lost sight of either by the Foreign Office 
or by the Board of Trade. Her Majesty’s 


Ambassador at Washington has been in- 
structed by telegraph to obtain the pend- 
ing reply as early as may be. 


THE MATABELE CAMPAIGN. 

Mr. MACDONA : I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether, in 
view of the fact of the war in South 
Africa having been brought to a quick 
conclusion through the administration of 
the Hon. Cecil Rhodes, Dr. Jameson, 
and other Englishmen and Colonists, in 
a very short time, with comparatively 
small loss of life and little cost, and that 
during that short campaign many deeds 
of bravery have been performed, he will 
take into consideration the advisability 
of recommending the names of these 
successful men for such honours and 
distinctions as have been generally con- 
ferred by a grateful country at the 
conclusion of our wars ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I do 
not consider that the time has yet arrived, 
nor have Her Majesty’s Government 
proper materials for considering this 
question. 


THE SCOTCH FISHERIES BILL. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury whether, to suit the con- 
venience of Scotch Members, he can 
arrange to resume the adjourned Debate 
on the Scotch Fisheries Bill on Tuesday 
13th of February, instead of Monday 12th 
February ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I am 
afraid it is not possible to comply with 
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the wish of my hon. Friend. As I 
understand the matter, the position now 
stands thus :—We are about, as we hope, 
according to a widespread understanding 
in the House, to dispose of the Local 
Government Bill. We have disposed of 
another very important Bill, which is 
now before the House of Lords awaiting 
treatment there, relating to the liability 
of employers. We have remaining, as an 
important item of our Business, the 
Amendments of the Lords to the Sea 
Fisheries Regulation (Scotland) Bill. I 
think my hon. Friend will see that we 
could not very well displace that Business, 
which is our own Business, and leave 
that period a blank upon speculation as 
to what may be done by the House of 
Lords. I am afraid that we must keep 
this Bill where it is, and if inconvenience 
is felt, which we regret, I hope it will 
be possible that the Sea Fisheries Bill 
may not take much of the time of the 
House. I suppose it will be possible 
that Amendments may come from the 
House of- Lords to the Employers’ 


Liability Bill of such a character that 
they may be disposed of at once, but it 
is impossible to speak positively on that 
subject until we know what Amend- 


ments are made. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON : Is the right 
hon. Gentleman aware that Scotch Mem- 
bers are exposed to great inconvenience 
from the fact that on the local railways 
in Scotland the trains do not run on 
Sundays ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I am 
under the impression that the communi- 
cation from the main points of traffic 
in Scotland late on Sunday night is 
pretty good. 

Mr. ANSTRUTHER (St. Andrews, 
&e.): I do not wish to pursue the sub- 
ject of Sunday travelling by Scotch 
Members, but I desire to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether, if it should 
appear to him probable between this and 
February 12 that no other business is 
likely to come before the House other 
than the Sea Fisheries Bill on the latter 
date, he will consent to make the Sitting 
a formal Sitting, in order to take the 
Order to which reference has been made 
upon the following day, and when the 
House will have notice of the Amend- 
ments which the right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir G. Trevelyan) proposes to move to 
his own clause as an alternative to the 
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one under discussion when the Debate on 
the Bill was adjourned ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: That 
Amendment will be printed in the Paper 
to-morrow morning. 

*Sir F.S. POWELL (Wigan): Is it 
proposed to take the Sea Fisheries and 
also the Employers’ Liability Bill ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The Sea 
Fisheries Bill will stand first on the 
Order Paper when we meet in February. 
In the contingency hinted at by the hon. 
Member it might be possible to have a 
formal Sitting on the first day, but I 
fancy that contingency is founded much 
more upon hope than upon expectation. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) : 
Will the right hon. Gentleman say pre- 
cisely what Bills will be taken on 
Monday, February 12 ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The Sea 
Fisheries Bill certainly ; and, with regard 
to the Employers’ Liability Bill, if the 
business to be done upon it should be of 
a character with respect to which we feel 
certain that there would be a general 
concurrence of opinion in the House as 
to the desirableness of at once going for- 
ward, we should go forward with that 
Bill, but in other circumstances it would 
have to stand over until the next day. 


A TOWER HILL SPEECH. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
(Kent, Faversham): I desire, in accord- 
ance with private notice, to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether his attention has been 
called to a speech delivered on Tower Hill 
by a man named Williams, calling him- 
self “the unemployed organiser,” in the 
course of which he is reported to have 
said— 

“ Will you put terror into the hearts of the 
capitalists? (Loud cries of ‘Yes.") Then on 
the occasion of our demonstration in Trafal 
Square on the first Saturday of February, 
watch the divisions from which the police are 
drawn, and go into the unprotected quarters 
and take those things you want. I will get up 
a skirmish and create a diversion, and after the 
first skirmish something will be done.” 

I wish to know whether, if these words 
were uttered, he will cause the imme- 
diate arrest of this person ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The first notice 
which I received of this alleged speech 
having been made was since I came into 
the House this afternoon. Therefore, I 
have not had much opportunity of con- 
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sidering it, but I shall obtain a Report 
in due course from the police. I may 
say, with reference to this person, that 
from the Reports received by me I 
understand his remarks are not taken 
seriously by the persons to whom they 
are addressed, and that the police do not 
anticipate there is the least chance of 
his being able to give effect to his 
threats. I will go further, and take this 
opportunity of deprecating very strongly 
questions of this kind being put, at any 
rate without due notice. I am quite 
sure Iam speaking in the interests of 
public order when I say that, so far as 
my experience goes, the motive of per- 
sons who make these speeches is vanity 
and their object notoriety ; and there is 
nothing more calculated to gratify the 
one and to increase the other than the 
practice of putting such questions. 


IRISH JURY PANELS. 

Mr. SEXTON : I wish to ask the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland if his atten- 
tion has been called to the fact that in a 
case tried at the Cork Assizes yesterday, 
out of 43 jurors the Crown ordered 25 to 


stand aside? How soon does the right 
hon. Gentleman expect the amended 
Rules to come into force ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY : I have received 
no information as to what took place at 
Cork Assizes, and cannot, therefore, offer 
any explanation. The amended Rules 
will be ready in the course of two or 
three days, and will be presented to- the 
House when it re-assembles. 


RAILWAY RATES FOR DEAD PIGS 
IN IRELAND. 

Mr. MACARTNEY ; On behalf of 
the hon. Member for Londonderry, I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether he is aware that the Great 
Northern Railway Company (Ireland) 
are charging for the carriage of dead pigs 
exceptional rates higher than their class 
rate, and that they are charging collected 
and delivered rates between certain 
“stations where they have no cartage 
staffs to perform the services charged for ; 
and whether he will make any representa- 
tion to the Company on the matter ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or rut BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. MunpE ta, Sheffield, 

rightside) : I have communicated with 


Mr. Asquith 
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the Company on the subject of the hon. 
Member’s question, and the General 
Manager informs me that the rates for 
dead pigs are strictly within the Parlia- 
mentary classification, and instead of 
being higher are actually lower than 
formerly. He adds that the rates for 
this traffic were reduced from fourth to 
first class under the Provisional Order of 
1892, and that the Company instead of 
receiving any increase of revenue from 
this traffic has been subjected to con- 
siderable loss. As to cartage, it is stated 
that the arrangements are precisely those 
in foree on the English railways— 
namely, where the Company does not 
perform cartage an allowance is made to 
the person doing so. 


BRITISH SHIPS AT RIO DE JANEIRO. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick) : I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whe- 
ther he is aware that a very large num- 
ber of British merchant ships are lying at 
Rio unable to discharge their cargoes, to 
the serious loss of their owners ; what 
instructions have been given to the Diplo- 
matic Representatives of Great Britain, 
in regard to the protection of these 
vessels, and to facilitating the discharge 
of their cargoes; and whether Her 
Majesty’s Government will confer upon 
the Diplomatic Representatives of this 
country at Rio, and upon the officer in 
command of the British Squadron there, 
powers to protect British merchant ships 
as effectively as foreign, and especially 
German ships, are protected by their 
ships of war, or will in any other manner 
take action to enable the British ships at 
Rio to safely discharge their cargoes and 
depart ? 

*TH—E UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick) : The answer to the first paragraph 
is in the affirmative. Her Majesty’s 
Diplomatic and Naval Representatives 
have instructions to give such assistance 
as can properly be given under the pre- 
sent extraordinary conditions in which 
the town and harbour of Rio are placed. 
We are assured that British vessels re- 
ceive the same protection that is given to 
other foreign ships, but, in consequence 
of a statement to the contrary recently 
received from a British firm, a fresh tele- 
graphic inquiry has been made with 


Rio de Janeiro. 
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special reference to the amount of 
protection given by German Naval 
Authorities. 


CotoneEL HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central) : Are Her Majesty’s 
Government aware of the great and, in 
the main, successful exertions made by 
Mr. Wyndham, Her Majesty’s Minister 
at Rio de Janeiro, and Captain Lang, the 
senior British naval officer, in protecting 
the city from bombardment and mer- 
chant vessels under a neutral flag from 
avoidable damage or hindrance by the 
opposing forces ? 


*Sir E. GREY: I am very glad to 
have the testimony of the hon. Member 
to the merits of the conduct of the British 
Representatives at Rio. The service 
which they have had to perform has 
been of a peculiarly trying and anxious 
character, and we believe them to have 
done all that was possible under the | 
circumstances. 


-Adjournment— 


PUBLIC OFFICIALS AS NEWSPAPER 
EDITORS. 
Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to 
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ask the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board whether Mr. C. N. Dalton, 
one of the Assistant Secretaries to the 
Local Government Board, is also editor | 
of The Local Government Chronicle ; | 
and, if so, whether that newspaper is an 
official publication or a private commercial | 


enterprise ? 


} 
| 
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Sir H. MAXWELL (Wigton) said» 
he had no intention of intervening 
between the House and the right hon. 
Gentleman’s Motion, but, as a Scotch 
Member, he desired to enter a protest 
in the strongest possible manner that 
could find Parliamentary expression 
against the way in which Scotch Mem- 
bers had been treated during the present 
unprecedented Session. They had been 
told by the Prime Minister, ‘as far as 
they could hear him, that they were to 
be brought back there on February 12 
solely for the purpose of considering the 
Sea Fisheries Regulation (Scotland) 
Bill. That Bill was brought forward in 
April last, and dangled before the eyes 
of Scotch Members as the one boon, the 
one reward, to which they had to look 
in return for their support to the Govern- 
ment during the six months’ Debate on 
the Irish Home Rule, and the two months’ 
Debate on the Parish Councils Bills. 
Toward the close of the Debates on the 
Parish Councils Bill the Scottish Mem- 
bers were promised a Wednesday for the 
discussion of the Sea Fisheries Bill, in 
which the Members on both sides of the 
House took a deep and practical interest. 
What was the result? They were per- 
mitted, by the kind consideration of Her 
Majesty’s Government, to talk about 
their own affairs for three hours last 
Wednesday, and then they were ordered 
to desist, in order that a discussion might 
take place on the Featherstone riots. 


*Tue PRESIDENT or toe LOCAL) He thought that, after consenting to ad- 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. | journ the Debate for this purpose, after 
Fow Ler, Wolverhampton, E.): The | having been promised an entire Wednes- 


Local Government Chronicle is not an | 
official publication, and the Local Go- | 
vernment Board are in no way responsible 
for it. Ihave no definite knowledge as 
to how far Mr. Dalton may have been 
connected with the editorial management 
of the publication referred to, but no 
official Rule has been, so far as I am 
aware, infringed by him in the matter. 


MOTION. 


ADJOURNMENT—WINTER RECESS. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That as soon as the Local Government 
(England and Wales) Bill is passed the House | 
at its rising do adjourn until Monday the 
Twelfth day of February.”—(Mr. W. EZ. Glad- 
stone.) 





day Sitting 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS: No, never. 

Sir H. MAXWELL said, that words 
were sometimes capable of ambiguous 
construction, but he himself never heard 
words which conveyed a clearer impres- 
sion that they were to have a whole 
Sitting on a Wednesday. Nor was a 
Wednesday Sitting too much for this 
most important measure, hecause it was 
largely amended in another place, not by 
Members of the Opposition, but by 
supporters of Her Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS : No. 

Sir H. MAXWELL said, he could 
only say that a very large addition was 
made to the Bill. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS: No, no. 

Sir H. MAXWELL said, he would 
not pursue the subject further. At all 
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events, when the Bill came to this House 
there were 153 lines of Amendments 
standing in the name of the Secretary for 
Scotland, and he understood there were 
more forthcoming. How were they 
treated now ? They were told that the 
House would reassemble on the 12th 
February. for Scottish business. The 
12th February was a Monday, and in 
order to be in their places to discuss the 
Sea Fisheries Bill many of the Scottish 
Members would have to sacrifice the 
Saturday holiday, as well as the Sunday 
and Monday. He was quite aware this 
appeared a light matter to Members of 
the Government, inasmuch as many of 
their Scottish supporters were Scottish 
Members only in name. Some of the 
most distinguished of them were not 
Scottish by birth. They did not reside 
in Scotland. Others were, indeed, 
Scotsmen by birth, but they found in the 
Metropolis a more convenient habitation. 
Of course, to them it was equally con- 
venient to meet on Monday as on any 
other day of the week ; but to those who 
were Scotsmen, who lived in Scotland, 
who had their residences, their relatives, 
their business, aye, and he would be 
frank enough to say their amusements, 
in Scotland it was a matter of great im- 
portance that they should be called upon 
to shorten their very brief holiday by two 
entire days. He would not move any 
Amendment, but he would content him- 
self with having entered a very strong 
protest against the way Scottish Mem- 
bers were treated at the hands of a Go- 
vernment the head of whom was the 
Member for the Metropolitan County of 
Scotland. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I am 
sorry that the hon. Member has found it 
necessary to make this complaint. He 
says that Monday is not the most con- 
venient day for the meeting of Parlia- 
ment, when the business is the business 
of the Scottish Members, and another 
day might have been taken. But if 
another day had been taken, it would 
have been our duty to propose, not that 
it should be Monday the 12th February, 
but that it should be Thursday the 8th 
February. Now, I should like to know 
whether the hon. Gentleman desires, in 
the interests of the Scottish Members, 
that Thursday the 8th February should 
be substituted for Monday the 12th 
February? It would not be justifiable 


Sir H. Maxwell 


Adjournment— 
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with reference to the general business of 
the House, to propose a later day for 
the business relating to the Sea Fisheries 
Bill. Iam afraid I must say that it is 
a matter of necessity, as far as a judg- 
ment can be formed, to meet on Monday 
the 12th, because so far as we can anti- 
cipate there will be, or may be, impor- 
tant business to transact in connection 
with any Amendments which might be 
made by the House of Lords in the 
Local Government Bill. According to 
usage it will be necessary that before 
those Amendments are considered they 
should be printed. That would have to 
be done by order of the House, and for 
the purpose of giving that order it is 
necessary that the House should meet on 
Monday, and if the House meets on 
Monday it is right that we should en- 
deavour to discuss the business that is 
before the House on the Orders of the 
Day. I do not think that we deserve the 
reproaches that the hon. Gentleman has 
put upon us. We adjusted the ar- 
rangements connected with this Bill in 
such a manner that the Bill passed 
through this House virtually as an un- 
opposed and uncontested measure ; but 
it was the pleasure of the House of 
Lords, and not the supporters of the 
Government in the House of Lords, to 
use the power which they possess for 
the purpose of altering greatly the 
character of the Bill, and to compel the 
Government to call the attention of the 
House to deal with it. It is no wonder 
if, at the close of this enormously pro- 
tracted Session—and with the daily pres- 
sure in which we have been engaged— 
it is no wonder we have not been able to 
make the best arrangements which 
would suit the convenience of the 
Scottish Members. 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square) : I have only one word to 
say as to what has passed. The Govern- 
ment have accepted with pleasure some 
of the improvements which have been 
made by the House of Lords. I believe 
errors have been discovered in the Bill, 
and I think it is a fortunate thing that it 
has been revised by the House of Lords, 
and it is scarcely fair to attribute to the 
House of Lords a desire to delay it. 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): I am bound to say this—that 
no serious Amendments made by the 


Winter Recess. 
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House of Lords have been accepted, with 
the single exception of the Order being 
laid on the Table. I do not say that is 
an important matter. It is a concession 
to the House of Lords. With regard to 
the long complicated Amendments which 
the Government have put on the Paper, 
these are in the place of the im- 
portant and absolutely necessary and 
vital provisions of the Bill which the 
House of Lords have cut out. We have 
done our best to replace these provisions 
in a shape in which the House of Lords 
may accept them; but there is not one 
important provision of the Bill, one vital 
provision, which the Government do not 
intend to replace. 

Mr. ANSTRUTHER (St. Andrews, 
&ec.) said, he did not wish to pursue 
this matter in detail, but he was 
afraid the House would gather the im- 
pression from the remarks of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Wigtownshire, 
and from the interruption of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Berwick- 
shire, that he was inaccurate in substance 
in representing that Amendments had 
been made on the Bill at the instance of 
supporters of the Government in the 
House of Lords. The position was this 
—that, with regard to Clause 6, to which 
the Secretary for Scotland had just 
referred, the whole of the clause as 
originally drawn was omitted in another 
place on the Motion of the noble Lord 
who occupied a subordinate office in the 
Government. That noble Lord might 
fairly be represented as a supporter of 
the Government in another place. It was 
owing to the error of the original pro- 
posals of the Government that the im- 
portant Amendments now standing on 
the Paper in the name of the Secretary 
for Scotland were obliged to be moved 
and considered at the expense of public 
time. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS said, that 
the Amendment suggested by the noble 
Lord—Lord Playfair—in the House of 
Lords was adopted simply from the 
desire of the Government to conciliate 
the House of Lords. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE (EXEMP- 
TION FROM THE STANDING ORDER). 
Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE moved— 


“ That the proceedings on the Local Govern- 
ment (England and Wales) Bill, if under dis- 
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cussion at 12 o'clock this night, be not inter- 
rupted under the provisions of the Standing 
Order ‘ Sittings of the House.’ ” 


Motion agreed to. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL.—(No. 480.) 
CONSIDERATION, 

As amended, further considered. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 19, line 38, after the words “three 
years,” to insert the words “according as the 
County Council, after ascertaining the views of 
the authority and parochial electors concerned 
shall in each case decide, either all the 
Guardians shall retire altogether or.’— (Mr. 
Storey.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) said, that 
since last night the President of the 
Local Government Board had placed an 
Amendment on the Paper which 
removed one of the objections he had. 
With respect to the other objection, the 
right hon. Gentleman preferred that the 
plan in the Bill should be by thirds, 
unless the County Council otherwise 
designed, but some of them preferred the 
plan of triennial election. However, 
everything was left to the County 
Council, and if they did not secure the 
triennial election it would be their own 
fault. Under the circumstances, he 
asked leave to withdraw the present 
Amendment. 

*Tue PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. 
H. Fow er, Wolverhampton, E.) said, 
the Government still held the opinion 
that the retirement of one-third annually 
was the best course, but they proposed to 
leave the matter to the County Councils 
to decide. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 20, line 2, after the word “ Guar- 

” to insert the words—“ Provided as 
follows :— (a) Where the County Council con- 
sider as respects any Union in their county that 
it would be expedient to provide for the simul- 
taneous retirement of the whole of the Board of 
Guardians for the Union, they may direct that 
the members of the Boards of Guardians for 
that Union shall retire together on the 15th day 
of April in every third year, and such Order 
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shall have full effect, and where a Union is in 
more than one county an Order may be made 
by the Joint Committee of the Councils of those 
counties. 

(b) Where at the passing of this Act the 
whole of the Guardians of any Union, in pur- 
suance of an Order of the Local Government 
Board, retire together at the end of every third 
year they shall continue so to retire, unless 
their County Council, on the application of the 
Board of Guardians or of any District Council 
of a district wholly or partially within the 
Uniou, otherwise direct.”—(Mr. 17. H. Fowler.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Mr. DARLING (Deptford) moved, 


in the first line of the proposed Amend- 
ment, to leave out the words “ County 
Council,” in order to insert the words 
“Local Government Board.” He said, 
the object of the Council of London 
might be very well divined by what one 
saw in newspapers which had their con- 
fidence as to what they meant to do if 
the powers contained in this provision 
were given to them. He saw no reason 
why the County Council should be placed 
in a position to interfere with the manner 
of election of Boards of Guardians. At 
present the Local Government Board had 
a very large power of ordering in what 
way elections should take place in regard 
to Boards of Guardians, and that was 
recognised in Sub-section (b) of this very 
Amendment. If there were any reason 
founded on inconvenience why the 
Guardians should not retire in a par- 
ticular way it should be altered upon the 
order of a responsible Public Department, 
such as the Local Government Board, 
aud not of a body which had no kind of 
judicial temper at all, and which was 
entirely a political body actuated by 
political motives. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had given them no reason why 
the Local Government Board should not 
have the power. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, 

In line 2, to leave out the words “County 
Council,” and insert the words “ Local Govern- 
ment Board.”—(Mr. Darling.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
‘County Council’ stand part of the pro- 
posed Amendment.” 


*Srr C. W. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest 
of Dean) said, he did not think that the 
chon. ‘and learned Member who had moved 
the Amendment could have followed the 
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Debates that had taken place on three 
occasions in Committee on this question, 
He seemed to think that the suggestion 
was made at the wish of the Govern- 
ment and of the London County Council, 
and for a political reason, but the Debates 
had been entirely in the other sense. 
This change was pressed on the Govern- 
ment from the other side of the House, 
and it was a Conservative majority which 
formed the majority of the large minority 
which voted against the original Govern- 
ment proposal. All he (Sir C. Dilke) and 
his friends did was to support an immense 
body of opinion on the Conservative side ; 
and when the Leader of the Opposition 
went into the Lobby in support of the 
view expressed by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, the main portion of his sup- 
porters went into the other Lobby. He 
was very sorry the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had introduced political consider- 
ations into this matter. No political 
considerations ever entered into the 
mind of any Member when discussing it 
in Committee. The whole question was 
discussed by the hon. Member for Liver- 
pool and himself from the particular point 
of view of the difficulty of making the 
arrangement suggested by the Bill. 
When the hon. and learned Gentleman 
introduced political considerations, did 
he not remember that this applied to all 
the County Councils of England and 
Wales, the majority of which were Con- 
servative? There were four sets of 
wards at the present moment, and the 
confusion they would get into if they 
forced the triennial method of election 
was so certain that he was convinced 
no County Council in England and Wales, 
when they came to recognise the diffi- 
culties, would impose this triennial mode 
of retirement on their constituents. The 
Local Government Board had expressed 
a view—a mistaken view, he thought— 
in favour of the retirement by thirds. It 
was an unworkable proposal, and he was 
perfectly certain that the County Council 
with a practical knowledge of the diffi- 
culties would not endorse the proposal, 
and yet the hon. Member wished to take 
this matter out of the hands of the 
County Council and leave the decision to 
the Local Government Board, who had 
already made up their mind on the ques- 
tion. He was convinced that it would 
| be much better to leave the matter to the 
County: Council: 
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Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square) said, he thought the right 
hon. Baronet had hardly done justice to 
the hon. and learned Member for Dept- 
ford nor given a perfectly accurate view 
of the general feeling of the House. To 
his mind the general feeling of the House 
had been expressed in the direction that 
there should be a retirement by thirds. 
[Sir C. W. Ditxe:.No, no.] There 
was a general feeling that that should be 
so, but the County Councils were to have 
a voice in order to rectify any difficulties 
that might occur. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman knows himself that with reference 
to London, the London County Council, 
whatever the circumstances of the case, 
would prevent in the whole of London 
the introduction of this system, not upon 
the ground of the difficulties in each par- 
ticular case, but upon general grounds. 
They must look the matter in the face, 
and they must recognise that the London 
County Council did stand, to a certain 
extent, upon a different footing to other 
County Councils. In the first place, no 
other County Council exercised the 


powers of administration over so vast an 
area and population as in London; and, in 
the second place, the London County 


Council differed also from others in 
having a regular programme of opera- 
tions. No one could read the language 
of the London County Council without 
coming to the conclusion that they were 
in favour—not upon any special adminis- 
trative exigency, but upon the general 
view of having one universal election for 
London upon lines which they themselves 
would sketch out. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had told the House already what 
he believed to be the view of the London 
County Council ; therefore let it be dis- 
tinctly understood that all the London 
Boards of Guardians had had their warn- 
ing from the right hon. Gentleman. 
Whatever there might have been of good 
in the original clause—unless some 
Amendment was made—was excluded by 
the clause of the right hon. Gentleman. 
The Leader of the Opposition—as was 
proved by the very words which were 
read by the right hon. Gentleman—never 
contemplated such a result. Theright hon. 
Gentleman had said that the Guardians 
did not retire by thirds now. Yes, but 
then they were changing the whole tenure 
and mode of election of Guardians in 
London. They were now to be appointed 
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upon a totally different footing, and it 
might be that it would be wise and 
desirable that there should be a retire- 
ment by thirds. Were they already to 
prohibit any possibility in London of the 
Boards of Guardians having these retire- 
ments by thirds, which he understood 
were approved of by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman and the Government? Unless 
some precaution was taken, however, the 
Government itself would preclude any 
Board of Guardians in London of avail- 
ing itself of the method which the right 
hon. Gentleman bimself said was the 
best. That surely could not be desirable. 
It would be rather invidious to make any 
distinction between the County Council 
in London and elsewhere. He should, 
on the whole, regret that any such dis- 
tinction should be drawn ; but sooner 
than that London should be exposed to 
the certainty which had been explained 
by the right hon. Gentleman, he would 
suggest this compromise: The general 
feeling of the Committee and of the 
House was in favour of leaving this 
matter to the County Council. He would 
suggest that as regarded London they 
should make an exception, because they 
had been warned that unless that excep- 
tion was made there was no hope of 
carrying out for London, with its 
4,000,000 inhabitants, that which the 
Government themselves admitted might 
be a favourable operation. If there were 
any place in which retiring by thirds was 
desirable it was the Metropolis. As one 
of the Metropolitan Members he was 
bound to call attention strongly to this. 
London scarcely realised the enormous 
changes this Bill would make in the 
general administration of the Poor Law, 
and in the constitution of the Boards of 
Guardians. The Boards of Guardians 
might be swept away entirely by some 
wave of feeling from the London County 
Council. They had abolished the plural 
vote and had changed the tenure of the 
Boards of Guardians, and now, unless 
something was done, they were putting 
upon London practically a disability, 
because the County Council which 
declared its views in advance held a 
view which was contrary to that held by 
the Government. As a matter of justice 
to the people of London, he thought, at 
all events, they should have more option 
than was given them by the clause of 
the Government. ‘In order that his hon. 
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and learned Friend might get a clearer 
decision of the House upon the point he 
would advise him, after the expressions 
which had fallen from hon. Members, to 
withdraw the Amendment at this point, 
and havea Division upon the case of Lon- 
don, where, he hoped, they might have 
the support of a great many Members who 
wished to have this matter left with the 
County Councils in other places, but who 
considered that with regard to the County 
Council of London it stood on a different 
footing. 

*Sir J. GOLDSMID (St. Pancras, S.) 
thought he had a right to say something 
on behalf of a London constituency 
which entertained a very different opinion 
to that expressed by the right hon. 
Gentleman who had just spoken. If 
there was a fault in this Bill it was that 
it over-centralised everything. It referred 
too many things to the Local Govern- 
ment Board. Day after day they had 
been considering when the Local Go- 
vernment Board was to be brought in, and 
how it was to control Local Bodies, to 
interfere with their elections and their 
other proceedings, and now the hon. and 
learned Member for Deptford, who ought 


to be in favour of individual liberty, went 
and asked the Local Government Board 
yet further to interfere, and the Local 
Government Board having expressed 
an opinion in favour of annual elec- 


tions the hon. Member asked that 
the decision as to whether elections 
should be annual or not should be left 
with this authority. He declared that 
such a proposal was eminently unfair 
both to the country and to London. It 
was not quite right of the right hon. 
Gentleman to say that London was 
absolutely pledged to a particular course. 
Of course, the London County Council 
must know, as he knew from consider- 
able experience in London, that on the 
whole the people of London did not care 
for a constant repetition of elections. 
They were sick of being called upon so 
often to express their opinion even on 
matters of great importance to them- 
selves ; and if they wished to havea good 
election in which the people should take 
a great interest and show what they 
did desire, they would have it as 
seldom as was reasonable under all 
the circumstances of the case. It 
was for that reason and no other that 
he said, even if nobody else in this House 


Mr. Goschen 


-annual election of one-third. 
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supported the view, he should assert that _ 
a triennial election was far better than an 
It ought 
also to be remembered that London had 
generally expressed no feeling of dissatis- 
faction with what had occurred year 
after year. This system, which was now 
to be optional, had been applied to 
London and had, on the whole, given 
satisfaction. They had triennial elec- 
tions now in many cases, and why should 
they alter them? He believed that if 
they were to poll London to-day with 
regard to the two questions,whether they 
would like one-third to go out every year 
or that the whole should retire at the end 
of three years, they would find in every 
district— Liberal, Conservative, or Union- 
ist, he did not care which it was—an 
overwhelming preponderance of opinion 
in favour of triennial elections. He 
thought hon. Members were not very 
wise in introducing into this discussion 
feelings which they appeared to entertain 
with regard to the London County Coun- 
cil. He had never appeared either as an 
advocate or an opponent of the London 
County Council, but he believed that that 
body would be as desirous to act in this 
matter in accordance with the opinions of 
their constituents as any County Council 
in any other part of the Kingdom. Why 
they should ascribe unfair motives to 
any particular Council he did not under- 
stand. As far as the Member for Dept- 
ford was concerned, he thought he would 
have done much better not to have 
introduced these political considerations 
in this connection. Nobody was fonder 
of politics in their place than he (Sir J. 
Goldsmid) was, but he said this was not 
a political matter. They ought, there- 
fore, to decide it upon its merits, and not, 
as it were, upon this intrusion of a 
strange and altogether unsuitable sub- 
ject. He trusted the hon. and learned 
Member would withdraw his Amendment 
and that they should hear no more of it. 

*Sir F. S. POWELL (Wigan) said, he 
did not wish to say a word on the 
London case, but, speaking of the coun- 
try as a whole, he hoped the Govern- 
ment would retain the words leaving the 
power in the hands of the County 
Council. If they did they would have 
an authority which represented the rate- 
payers and knew the circumstances 
of the locality and the feelings of the 
population. The County Councils were 
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the representatives of the districts and , country. There had been an attempt to 
were far more competent—being on the fix a stigma on the London County 
spot—to decide this matter even than Council, and to place it under the control 
the Local Government Board with the | of the Local Government Board, as if it 
able staff at their command. were likely to act differently to other 
Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bodmin) | County Councils. The London County 
observed that the question as to whether Council was no creator, but the creature, 
the elections should be triennial or annual | of public opinion in London just as in 
for one-third of the Guardians turned | other cases. The whole discussion arose 
entirely on the question of machinery. | largely upon the condition of things in 
Much embarrassment was caused by | London. It was from the London point 
attempting to apply the same machinery | of view that there was first pressed upon 
to all parts of the country ; and such an | the House the desirability of not having 
attempt must be the merest political | the universal plan first sketched out by 
pedantry. Again, the proposal to make | the Government. The whole discussion 
the Local Government Board determine | went not upon the views of the London 
how the elections were to be held | County Council—which were not known 
throughout the length and breadth of the | until the discussion had closed—but upon 
land was impossible ; but why should not | the particular cases brought forward of 
the suggestion made by the Leader of the | parish after parish and Union after Union 
Opposition be adopted ? The Govern- | where it was shown it would be impossible 
ment principle of one-third retiring ia | to put into operation any other scheme 
turn would then be the basis ot the plan. | except the retirement of Boards as a whole 
The County Council could in each case | andat the same time. It was shown how 
report to the Local Government Board | complicated was the system at the present 
as to the possibility or impossibility of | time, and that in the very districts in 
carrying out the plan of partial retire- | London where wards were at present not 
ment within their area. The plan could | complicated the principle of the Bill as 
thus be carried out where it was prac- | it originally stood would produce hopeless 
ticable, and where the County Council de- | complication, and make confusion worse 
clined the task of putting the necessary | confounded. Surely this was a matter 
machinery in operation the Local Go- | upon which the London County Couneil 
vernment Board could undertake the re- | were best able to express an opinion, for 
sponsibility on the condition that they | they were the representatives of the 
introduced no new ideas. In every | people in London just as they were else- 
thickly -populated district there was more | where, and knew the circumstances of 
danger of sudden gusts of popular emo- | the different wards and localities. He 
tion creating a complete revolution; | hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
and it was desirable to avoid that by pro- ‘stand firm to the Amendment he had 
viding that some nucleus should survive | placed on the Paper, and not treat London 
the storm. The object was secured by | differently to the rest of the country. 
the retirement by thirds. Such acom-| *Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, it was not 
promise would be in harmony with the | desirable they should have a long Debate, 
feelings of the Committee. seeing that this matter had been discussed 
Mr. J. STUART (Shoreditch, Hox- | twice, if not three times, on the Com- 
ton) hoped that the President of the | mittee stage. They were now discussing 
Local Government Board would adhere |an Amendment which he (Mr. Fowler) 
to his Amendment on the Paper. The | had proposed to carry out what he had 
right hon. Member for Bodmin seemed | gathered to be the views of both sides of 
to have forgotten that for many years it | the House. He did not pledge himself 
had been the practice in London for the | to accept specifically the suggestion of 
Guardians to retire all together ; and so | the Leader of the Opposition. The right 
the dangers which the right hon. Gentle- | hon. Gentleman threw it out casually, 
man feared might have occurred. But | and suggested that some mode should be 
Poor Law administration in London | introduced to give an option. What he 
compared favourably with that in any | (Mr. Fowler) proposed then and what he 
other part of the country. He hoped | proposed now was that the County 
that in this matter London would not be | Council should exercise this option. 
differentiated from other parts of the | The hon. Member suggested the Local 
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Government Board. He _ had himself 
great confidence in the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and he was not going to say 
any word which would reflect in any way 
on that body, but he did not think this 
was a question which they were exactly 
competent to decide. Take London out 
of the question, and say the County 
Council of Derbyshire or Lincolnshire 
sent up a request to the Local Govern- 
ment Board to do either one thing or the 
other. 
Government Board have to proceed 
upon which would justify them in re- 
versing the decision of a Representative 
Body like that? He should not himself 
shrink from doing his duty as the bead of 
the Local Government Board, but he 
should shrink from overruling the 
decision of the County Council in ques- 
tions of that sort, which were purely 
local questions, and as to which they would 
know far better than any officer of the 
Local Government Board could know what 
were the desires and the requirements of 
the place. The strain of the argument for 
the Amendment appeared to be London, 
but the strain of the argument against the 
original Government scheme was also 
the case of London. The right hon. 
Member for the Forest of Dean, in a 
singularly able speech on the previous 
occasion, showed to demonstration that 
the thing was impracticable in London 
without disturbing all existing electoral 
areas. Turning to the last Annual 
Report of the Local Government Board, 
he found, as regarded London, that the 
Guardians of Poplar, St. George’s-in-the- 
East, Marylebone, and other London 
Unions had adopted the system of 
triennial elections. That was the law 
now, and why should they deprive them 
of it ? 

Mr. FISHER: You are changing the 
whole system of election. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, they were 
not changing the system of election 
any more than it was changed by 
the Redistribution of Seats Act, 1885, 
when London was divided into a large 
number of electoral districts. The area 
of election was then extended, but 
the system of election remained the 
same. They had nothing to guide them 
in knowing how County Councils which 
succeeded each other would in the future 
deal with this question, and the decision 
arrived at by the Council of the present 


Mr. H. H. Fowler 


What evidence would the Local 
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day would not be binding for all time. 
The County Council, after all, was the 
creature and not the creator of public 
opinion in London ; and, however the 
County Council might feel on certain 
political questions, it was the commonest 
justice to admit that in administrative 
matters they bad shown singular fair- 
ness and capacity, and they might safely 
be trusted to deal with this question of 
the retirement of one-third of the Guar- 
dians annually. That was a question 
that should be left to the locality, and 
it was one that neither the Local Go- 
veroment Board nor the House of 
Commons could deal with so well as the 
County Council. The great mischief to 
London government had been the per- 
petual exempting of London from Rules 
whick applied elsewhere. Either they 
must trust the London County Council 
or they must abolish it, and he 
was not prepared to do that. He 
was not prepared to make any further 
advances to the hon. Member for Sun- 
derland (Mr. Storey) ; he had considered 
the scheme most fully and had done his 
best to meet the views of hon. Members, 
and he thought the House would be well 
advised to leave the matter as it was pro- 
posed by his Amendment. 

Mr. FISHER (Fulham) wished that 
the London question had been left 
altogether out of the Bill. He believed 
that London required distinctive treat- 
ment of its own, and it was a grave 
misfortune that London should be treated 
in a Bill commonly known as the Parish 
Councils Bill. Very few Boards of 
Guardians, up to this week, even knew 
that London was treated in this Bill at 
all. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: It was in the 
Bill on the Second Reading. 

Mr. FISHER quite agreed ; but there 
was a natural and reasonable hope that 
the Poor Law Clauses would be dropped, 
at all events so far as they related to 
London. The hon. Baronet the Member 
for St. Pancras (Sir J. Goldsmid) ob- 
jected to the Amendment, because he 
was opposed to over-centralisation and 
was in favour of individual liberty, and 
that was why he (Mr. Fisher) objected 
to District Councils being manceuvred 
by the London County Council. He 
thought it was a very grave misfortune 
that the first time, when they were deal- 
ing in this Bill with the District Coun- 
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cils for London, they should set up the 
precedent of proposing to put these 
District Councils under the London 
County Council. His hon. Friend the 
Member for Deptford (Mr. Darling) was 
not the first to import political considera- 
tions into this question ; that was done 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the Forest of Dean (Sir C. Dilke), who 
distinctly told them he knew the London 
County Council would take one view 

*Sir C. W. DILKE: I said I knew 
the London County Council would take 
that view, not for political but for ad- 
ministrative reasons. 

Mr. FISHER said, he 
gathered that . from 
Baronet’s remarks. The London County 
Council would take one view, and the 
Local Government Board would 
another view, and at all events he should 
prefer that this matter should be left to 
the decision of the Local Government 
Board. At the same time, he thought 
his hon. Friend would be well advised 
not to press this Amendment, as, unfor- 
tunately, it would apply to a larger area 
than that in the interests of which he 
was now speaking. The hon. Member 
for the Oxford University (Mr. Talbot) 


had not 


the right hon. | 


take | 
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but with other County Councils through- 
out the country, with which they had 
something todo, It was very important 
for their future guidance that the right 
hon. Gentleman should state how he 
meant the County Councils should be set 
in motion. He thought the clause ought 
to run— 

“Where the County Council consider as 
respects any Union in their county that it would 
be expedient to provide for the simultaneous 
retirement of the whole of the Board of 
Guardians for the Union, on the application of 
the Board of Guardians, they may direct,” &c. 
He did not know whether that was the 
intention, or whether the County Councils 
were to be left in the dark as to their 
action. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he could 
only auswer the question put to him by 
the indulgence of the House ; but his hon. 
| Friend, with his experience as a Chair- 
man of a County Council, knew that 

when they delegated certain powers and 
'authority to the County Council they 
| left it to the diseretion of the County 
‘Council how those powers should be 
;earried out. He did not contemplate 
| limiting the action of the County Council 
in so serious a question. 





said that hitherto the administrative | Mr. WHARTON said, there was no 


action in London had been very good, | Suggestion in the proposal of the right 
but then it should be remembered that | hon. Gentleman that there should be any 
the whole of our Poor Law administra- | *Pplication at all, 

tion was in the hands not only of elected | *Sir A. ROLLIT (Islington, S.) said, 
Boards, but of ex officio and nominated he did not share the distrust expressed 
Boards of Guardians. They were now,| with regard to the London County 
however, going to adopt a different Council, and he wished to say a word 
system, under which they would have | about the feeling of the Municipalities, 
very different Boards elected, and, to his | Their views had not been taken into 
mind, it was the greatest change they | account, though so far as the county 
had yet seen in local administration, and boroughs were concerned they might be 
a change that required the greatest care content, as they were provided for under 
and eonsideration. He had made a_ Clause 62 of the Bill; but as to the non- 
humble protest against London being | county boroughs they were in a different 


included at all under these Poor Law 
Clauses, and later on he hoped his hon. 
Friend would press an Amendment that 
he had on the Paper to exclude London 
from the clause of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. 

Mr. WHARTON (York, W.R., Ripon) 
said, be wished to ask on what ground 
the County Council was to act. Was it 
to act on the representation of the Board 
of Guardians, or was it to act simply on 
its own initiative, without any other Body 
setting it in motion? He was not deal- 
ing with the London County Council, 


position, and they did not wish to be placed 
in any subordination, direct or indirect, to 
the County Councils. They had a very 
long and large ex perience of their own, and 
he was satisfied there would be a strong 
feeling against any appeal to the County 
Council. He knew their opinion would 
be that if there was to be any centralisa- 
tion they would prefer to go direct to the 
Local Government Board, in whose 
administration they had the most perfect 
confidence. In regard to the municipal 
boroughs generally, he was strongly of 
opinion, therefore, they would object to 
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any obligation to go to the County 
Council. 

Mr. POWELL WILLIAMS (Bir- 
mingham, S.) said, there was a question 
connected with this matter which the 
House might do well to look at for a 
moment, and that was the additional cost 
that would necessarily fall on the localities 
in the event of the House adopting the 
system under which one-third of the 

ted Body retired every year. In the 
ease of Guardians, as for School Boards, 
they sat not for wards, but for the whole 
community, and, therefore, if one-third 
retired annually an election would have 
to take place every year, and the cost 
would be incurred over the whole com- 
munity. Let him give an illustration of 
his meaning by taking the example of 
the School Board election for Birming- 
ham. The cost of the election of the 
School Board in Birmingham was at 
least £1,200; if one-third of the School 
Board went out every year there would be 
an annual cost—in case of a contest 
which in all probability would always 
oceur—of £1,200 instead of £1,200 once 
in three years. This seemed to him to be 
an important consideration for the House 
to bear in mind, and one that was strongly 
in favour of the triennial election rather 
than the system of one-third retiring every 


ear. 
TeMn. W. LONG (Liverpool, West 
Derby) said, that as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had made an allusion more than 
once to the previous Debates in which 
he (Mr. Long) took some part, he desired 
to say one word as to the vote he should 


give on the Amendment. He under- 
stood his hon. Friend behind him had 
decided to ask leave to withdraw the 
Amendment now before the House, and 
to move the Amendment standing in his 
name on the next page—namely, that 
the Guardians of London should be 
excluded from the purview of this Bill. 
He did not happen to share the views 
entertained by some hon. Members about 
the London County Council ; he was not 
going tosay anything about them, whether 
they were good or bad, but the London 
County Council must not blame: hon. 
Gentlemen on that side of the House if 
they held the opinions that politics had 
entered largely into the administration of 
London affairs, and if, holding those 
opinions, they were naturally inclined to 
urge the view that this proposal should 
Sir A. Rollit 
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not apply toLondon. In voting for that 
he wished to guard himself against it 
being understood he was voting against 
the principle approved of by, he might 
say, the common agreement and the com- 
mon sense of the House of Commons on 
previous occasions when they first 
decided that Guardians should be elected 
for three years, one-third retiring annually, 
Those of them who supported that prin- 
ciple did so expressing, as best they 
could, their apprehension that the sub- 
sequent clauses providing for the system 
would not work, bat they would with- 
hold their opinion until they reached 
them, when, if they found they would 
not work, they would vote for the 
triennial election. When they reached 
the clause in Committee their fears were 
fully realised, and were admitted to be 
sound, and, consequently, whether they 
l:ked it or not, they were forced to the 
conclusion that, with regard to the country 
as a whole, the triennial system was the 
only practicable one that could be 
adopted by County Councils, by the 
Local Government Board, or by Parlia- 
ment for the purpose of the election of 
Guardians. Then they were asked to 
consider the separate case of London, 
and to exempt London from these pro- 
visions for reasons that had been already 
given. The argument used, added to 
that of his hon. Friend below the Gang- 
way with regard to boroughs that were 
not county boroughs, went to prove that 
the Government had undertaken a her- 
culean task by including the Poor Law 
in this Bill. What they had heard of 
the—— 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: I must 
call the attention of the hon Gen- 
tleman to the Amendment before the 
House. 

*Mr. W. LONG said, he was proposing 
to address himself to the objections 
raised by his hon. Friend below the 
Gangway. His hon. Friend had urged 
this would be objectionable to boroughs not 
county boroughs, and he was endeavour- 
ing to apply himself to his hon. Friend’s 
objection, and was proposing to show—of 
course, he would not do so if he was out 
of Order—that it was impossible to 
arrive at any common ground of agree- 
ment where there were so many differ- 
ences of opinion. His hon. Friend ob- 
jected, on the part of Town Councils and 
Corporations not county boroughs, to 
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their being put under the control of the 
County Councils. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: 
boroughs. 

*Mr. W. LONG: Not as boroughs, of 

course. He was going to tell his hon. 
Friend below the Gangway the county 
boroughs were in the same position as 
the non-county boroughs, and the divi- 
sion he had the honour to represeut was 
in even a worse position. In his division 
parts of the City of Liverpool were in- 
cluded, and consequently two or three 
County Councils would have to deal with 
these particular areas. For his part, 
though not as a London Member, but 
acting in common agreement with his 
. hon. Friends behind him on these ques- 
tions, he should be prepared to support 
the last Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Deptford (Mr. Darling). He had 
only one other word to say. The Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board told 
them they had no right to urge that 
changes were made with respect to the 
Guardians of London, and they might 
as well have urged them against the 
Reform Act of 1884. But what had 
hon. Gentlemen been doing since 1884 ? 
They were now not only effecting a 
similar change—it was no use hiding 
the fact from themselves—but they were 
disposing of the present system of elect- 
ing Guardians, and any evidence they 
drew from the existing state of things 
could not honestly be relied on as to the 
way future Boards of Guardians would 
discharge their duties ; therefore, that 
part of the argument was not worthy of 
much attention. He entirely agreed with 
the right hon. Gentleman that they had 
discussed the question as fully as they 
could, and he, for one, should be ex- 
tremely glad when the House found 
itself able to decide, not this Amend- 
ment, but the next one to be brought ou 
by his hon. Friend. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) 
could not understand upon what kind of 
reasoning the hon. Member had satisfied 
himself that London should be treated 
differently to the rest of the country, and 
to him the hon. Member’s arguments did 
not seem to carry conviction with them. 
He was surprised to hear the hon. Mem- 
ber for Fulham (Mr. Fisher) say he did 
not believe that the Guardians of London 
knew they were concerned in this Bill, 
until a day or two previously, when they 


VOL. XX. [rourtH sERIEs. | 


Not as 


ifair to London that the 
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found out that they were being dealt 
with. His experience had been that the 
Guardians knew they were concerned 
much more than the Vestries knew that 
they were included in the Bill. The 
Guardians had been in the Bill ever since 
it was published, and he knew many of 
the London Guardians had been taking a 
keen interest in the Bill. He knew 
already there was an opinion amongst the 
Guardians, and those who took an 
interest in Guardian elections, as to the 
policy to be adopted. The County 
Councils would not put themselves in 
antagonism with the opinion of the dis- 
trict ; they would find out the opinion of 
their locality, and would act accordingly. 
He was surprised at the attitude taken 
up by hon. Gentlemen opposite who 
represented London ; they seemed to be 
afraid of London being dealt with in 
any manner. The one great curse 
that had happened to London was that it 
was left out of the Bill of 1835. He 
said most positively that, so far as he 
knew London opinion, the London Boards 
of Guardians would have perfect confi- 
dence in being placed under the London 
County Council, and what they asked 
was to be dealt with the same as other 
localities. 

Mr. DARLING asked leave to with- 
draw the Amendment. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that as 
the London question had been so fully 
diseussed, he would ask that the next 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Deptford should be moved, and that the 
House should come to a decision upon it 
without any further discussion. 


Amendment to the proposed Amend- 
ment, by leave, withdrawn. 


*Mr. DARLING moved the following 
Amendment :— 

“That this Proviso shall not apply to the 
County of London.” 


He did not think, however, that it was 


Amendment 
should be moved without a single word 
from any London Member interested, and 
even if the House had to sit on Saturday 
it would be better to do so than not to 
discuss important matters. He preferred 
that London should be excluded for 
several reasons. The right hon. Gentle- 
man admitted by his Bill that the best 
means of election was that of one-third 
retiring each year. The hon. Member for 
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Finsbury (Mr. J. Rowlands) said, con- 
trary to the opinion of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Forest of 
Dean (Sir C. Dilke), that it would be 
perfectly practicable to have these re- 
tirements in London annually, that the 
localities would be consulted, therefore 
what the right hon. Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board pro- 
posed could be done, and why should it 
not be done. The hon. Gentleman knew 
it was the constant desire of the County 
Council to get into their hands more 
power than was given them by the Act 
which created them. They desired to get 
control of the Metropolis politically as 
well as municipally. They had asked for 
power to set upclose to this House a build- 
ing that would enable them, in a sense, 
to overshadow this House ; their ideal 
was to become a mixture of the Paris 
Hétel de Ville and Tammany Hall. 
Though in having said that much 
he had laid himself open again to 
a homily from the hon. Baronet the 
Member for St. Pancras (Sir J. Gold- 
smid) for introducing politics into this 
matter, it was impossible to shut one’s 
eyes tothe fact that the political movement 
dominated the London County Council. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, 

At the end, to add the words.—“ But this 
Proviso shall not apply to the County of 
London.”—(Mr. Darling.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be added to the proposed Amendment.” 


*Sir J. GOLDSMID said, his answer 
to the hon. Gentleman was that London 
did not wish to be excluded ; he believed 
that in London the general opinion was 
that it would be more difficult to apply 
the system of annual elections than in any 
other part of the country. They would 
create the greatest difficulty if they 
succeeded, and therefore he trusted the 
common sense of the House would not 
adopt the proposal. 

Mr. WHITMORE (Chelsea) said 
that, in his opinion, if a system of wards 
in Poor Law Unions were introduced 
something would be done to give a more 
accurate complexion to local feeling, and 
to enable particular types of local life 
and particular sections—not necessarily 
political and not necessarily indicative of 
class feeling—to be represented on the 
Board of Guardians of the district than 


Mr. Darling 
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would be the case if there was an election 
over the entire district. If two-thirds of 
the Boards of Guardians were retained 
each year some security was being given 
for continuity of policy and of adminis- 
tration, at the same tim: preventing an 
outburst of popular feeling from sweep- 
ing away the whole Board of Guard‘ans 
at once. 


Question put. 


The House divided :-—Ayes 68 ; Noes 
139.—(Division List, No. 427.) 


Words inserted. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 20, line 4, after the word “ both,” to 
insert the words “ and not more than two other 
persons.”—(Sir M, Hicks-Beach.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. LUTTRELL (Devon, Tavistock) 
said, he rose to oppose this Amendment. 
He confessed he did so with some reluct- 
ance, because he felt, and many others 
who sat around him felt, that they were 
placed in a most disagreeable, awkward, 
and, he might almost say, unnatural 
position. The position was unnatural 
because of the compromise, with which 
many of them did not agree, by which 
the Front Ministerial Bench was com- 
mitted to support the Conservative Party 
in carrying out an arrangement which 
was certainly not in accordance with 
Liberal principles. He thought that the 
bulk of Liberal Members would not 
hesitate for a moment in choosing their 
course of action as between following the 
Government, whom it was their duty and 
generally their pleasure to follow, so far 
—but only so far—as they led them on 
Liberal lines, and voting against that 
which they believed to be opposed 
to Liberal principles. He believed 
that they would vote, reluctantly, 
but still unhesitatingly, in favour 
of Liberal principles. What was 
this Amendment ? Its meaning was 
that four persons should be chosen 
from outside the Boards of Guardians. 
The first proposal of the Government 
was that there should be no ez officio or 
nominated Guardians; next, the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board 
allowed a chairman to be chosen from 
outside the Board, and then a vice chair- 
man; now it was asked there should 
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be four persons chosen from outside. 
Many hon. Members on that (the Minis- 
terial) side were against having any 
persons brought in from outside. They 
thought that these popular bodies should 
be composed solely of men who repre- 
sented the people and were directly re- 
sponsible to them. He would not go 
back into past history, but if he did he 
thought he could show that the Liberal 
Party had over and over again cham- 
pioned this principle. They had voted 
against Aldermen in 1888 ; they opposed 
the introduction of the nominated or ex 
officio element when establishing School 
Boards ; but now, with their heads turned 
in a different direction, they were going 
to allow a most aggravated form of 
optional Aldermen to be constituted. He 
and those who thought with him felt 
it to be their duty to oppose the Amend- 
ment, not only because it was not in 
accordance with Liberal principles, but 
also because many of them had made 
promises to their constituents. [ Oppo- 
sition cheers, and laughter.| Yes, and 
they intended to fulfil those promises. 
It was no light thing to make a promise, 
and when it was sincerely made it was 
rather a noble than an ignoble act so 
long as it was faithfully fulfilled. If the 
engine found it necessary to leave the 
line on account of obstruction there was 
no reason why the whole train should 
follow. He believed it was the duty of 
Liberals to remain on the old Liberal 
line, and he hoped the engine would soon 
come back and pull them along. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he would 
not attempt to maintain the Debate at 
the high level to which it had just 
reached. He thought the sooner the 
discussion was brought to a conclusion, 
under the particular circumstances in 
which they found themselves, the better 
it would be for the House. They found 
Amendments being pushed into the Bill 
wholesale, and no time being allowed to 
Members to find out their meaning. 
That was a proceeding which scarcely 
redounded very much to the dignity of 
Parliament. Having on previous occa- 
sions expressed a strong opinion that the 
principle of co-optation was thoroughly 
unsound, he felt bound to record his vote 
against the present proposal. The ex 
officio system must not be confounded 
with the system of co-optation. The 
system of co-optation simply allowed a 
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bare majority of a body composed, pro- 
bably, of heated politicians, to co-optate 
four persons over and above and in addi- 
tion to their majority, thereby rendering 
the majority of the forces arrayed against 
each other more glaring. It was said 
that this principle would allow men of 
eminence, impartiality, and worth to 
come in from outside and raise the tone 
of these Representative Bodies, but he 
feared that experience had not verified 
that hope. He had on previous occa- 
sions avoided making reference to par- 
ticular bodies, and he would do so now, 
but the London County Council had 
been so freely mentioned that he thought 
he might say that that body was a 
warning to that House of the way in 
which the power of co-optation might be 
abused. Other Corporations holding dif- 
ferent views to the London County 
Council—views on general politics which 
he, perhaps, shared—formed examples 
which they should avoid. He noticed 
lower down an Amendment which the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir M. Hicks-Beach) 
proposed to move which would give a 
different complexion to the present 
Amendment—namely, to add— 

“Provided that on the first election, if a 
sufficient number of persons who have been ex 
officio or nominated Guardians of the Union, 
and have actually served as such, are willing to 
serve, the additional members shall be elected 
from among those persons,” 

Nominated Guardians were to be selected 

in the first election. Good heavens ! 

Why only in the first election? He sup- 
sed it meant—— 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: Order, 
order ! 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he under- 
stood that the general discussion on the 
principle of the Amendments was to be 
taken on the first proposal. However, 
he would reserve what he had to say 
with reference to the proviso he had 
quoted until those words were before the 
House. He might say that he objected 
to the Amendment, whether qualified or 
not, and he should vote against it. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, he 
wished to add his protest to that of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
Isle of Thanet against this ridiculous 
system of exaggerating the majority on 
the Boards of Guardians. When there 


was a majority on a Board of Guardians, 
and they gave the Board the power of 
jntroducing two or three other Guardians, 
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the latter would, of course, be chosen by | *Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) 
the majority. Instead, therefore, of said, he did not wish to debate the ques- 
tempering the majority, they would be tion, but he desired to point out that it 
adding to its weight and increasing its | had been pressed on the House again 
power. He did vot know the origin of and again that it was desirable to bring 
the Amendment, but he supposed it had | in upon the Boards of Guardians the 
arisen from the awakening of conscience | most fit and rseful men from outside 
of some of the Radical Members behind by co-optation or nomination or other 
the Government Bench, and that they had means. This Amendment would limit 
pressed Ministers to adopt it, and a right | the choice of the Council to those who 
hon. Gentleman on the opposite side of | had been ez officios, even though they 
the House to move it, in order to give it, might not be suitable and the best 
an air of respectability. He could not | qualified men. There might be men of 
find that anyone in the part of the House the highest qualification outside Boards 
on which he sat was in favour of it, or of Guardians whom the Boards might 
could see anything to be said in its be desirous of introducing on their bodies, 
favour. As to the other Amendments | but by the terms of the Amendment they 
on the Paper bearing upon this question, would be tied down to make their selec- 
where they were not unnecessary they tion in the first instance from ex officios, 
were delusive. When there was a whom they might think inferior and 
majority he was in favour of allowing | unsuitable. He (Mr. Channing) thought 
that majority to work as it was. [“ Hear, | the right hon. Gentleman the President 
hear 1} Yes, and the continued and) of the Local Government Board would 
unwearied assistance he had given tothe | have been much better advised if he 
Government throughout the whole of the | had accepted the Amendment of the hon. 
Session proved that. He wished to see Member for Carnarvonshire instead of 
the majority work, but was not in favour | this clumsy contrivance. 
of artificially increasing it. He could) Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) 
see no reason for this absurd proviso, | said, he thought they ought to hear from 
that when they had got a Board of the Government whether or not they 
Guardians they should proceed to alter agreed to such an extraordinary proposal 
it, not by importing into it brains or | as this. He did not know whether it was 
knowledge, but by allowing the majority | part of the “treaty "—or whatever it 
with all its imperfections upon its head was called—or not; but to say, in the 
to choose two other persons worse than first place, that Boards of Guardians 
itself. were to add four ex officios to their 
Question put. body, and then to tell them who those 
The C . divided :—Aves 185: four members were to be, was a strange 
N 71 er Te Li a No. 42 es '°% method of proceeding. He confessed he, 
oes 71.—{Division List, No. 428.) for one, never bad any confidence in 
On Motion of Mr. H. H. Fowxer, the arrangements between the two Front 
following Amendment was agreed to:— Benches. [‘ Hear, hear "] A Tory 
In 20, line 4, after “ body,” to insert Member said “ Hear, hear!” so that view 
“ but from persons qualified to be Guardians.” | must be right. He always found that 
On Motion of Sir M. Hicks-Beacu, | ©o™promises of that sort always put the 


the following Amendment was agreed people at a great disadvantage, and 
to :— | placed them, so to speak, between the 

In page 20, line 4, leave out “chairman or | devil and the deep = It certainly was 
vice chairman,” and insert “ person.” | an extraordinary thing that the Govern- 
| ment should agree to such a proposal as 

Amendment proposed, this without comment or explanation— 
in 20, line 5, at end, add “ Provided } without telling the House whether they 
Sauker Ps a ma ede pm were in favour of it, and whether or 
nated Guardians of the Union, and have , 20t it was part of the secret treaty into 
actually served as such, are willing to serve,| which they had blindly entered. So far 
the additional members shall be elected from| gs he was concerned be should vote 
among those persons.""—(Sir M. Hicks-Beach.) | .-4inst the Government, and if he could 


Question proposed, “ That those words | get anyone to tell with him he should 


{ 


be there added.” carry the point to a Division. 
Mr. Gibson Bowles 
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Question put, and agreed to. 


On Motion of Mr. H. H. Fowxer, the 
following Amendment was agreed to :— 

Clause 21, page 20, line 9, leave out from 
“of the,” to the second “corporation,” in 
line 10, 

Mr. A.C. MORTON said, he desired 
to move a small Amendment to Clause 
22, with the object of providing that the 
Chairman of a Board of Guardians 
should, by virtue of that office, be a 
Justice of the Peace for the district within 
which the Board existed. He had been 
told that in this Amendment he was 
actually suggesting ex officio Magistrates, 
while he opposed, on the other hand, 
ex officio members of Boards of Guardians. 
The proposal was nothing ot the sort. The 
idea of suggesting that these chairmen 
should he Magistrates was to provide that 
the Magistrates should be appointed by 
Local Bodies instead of by the Lord 
Chancellor. He would prefer that they 
should be appointed directly by the 
people, but the proposal he made, if 
adopted, would be better than the system 
at present practised. There need not be 
a larger number of Magistrates created 
than they had at present, but the plan he 
proposed would give them Magistrates 
independently of property qualification or 
of politics, and would be better for the 
administration of the laws of the country. 
He did not see why the Government 
should make any distinction in this 
matter between Chairmen of District 
Councils and Chairmen of Boards of 
Guardians. He hoped the Government 
would accept the Amendment, and that 
the House would agree to it unani- 

mously. 


Amendment proposed, 
In page 20, line 19, after the word “a,” to 


insert the words “ Board cf Guardians or.”—: 


(Wr. A. C. Morton.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that as 
the law at present stood the Chairman of 
the Board of Guardians was also Chair- 
man of the Rural Sanitary Authority. 
The desire of the Government was to 
continue that state of things, one person 
presiding over the two bodies. It would 


be to the disadvantage of the District 
Council if they were to provide that a 
certain person should preside over it in 
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the discharge of one portion of its work 
and that another person should preside 
over it in the discharge of the other 
portion of its work. They had already 
provided that the person presiding over 
the Guardians should be ex officio 
Magistrates. 

Mr. STOREY said, he desired to 
know what would be the position if 
a gentleman were Chairman of the 
Guardians, but not of the Rural District 
Council ? 

Mr. CHANNING said, that in his 
own division there was a case in point 
where a Chairman of the Board of 
Guardians would not after the passing of 
the Bill be in the position of Chairman of 
the Rural District Council. 

Question put, and negatived. 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: The 
next Amendment in the name of the hon. 
Member for Preston (Mr. Hanbury) is 
out of Order. 

*Srm A. ROLLIT said, he desired to 
move the Amendment standing in his 
name, the object of which was to make 
it clear that a solicitor who was elected 
as Chairman of a District Council should 
not be disqualified from having a seat on 
the Bench. He thought no such personal 
disqualification should ensue upon election 
to the office of chairman, and he was 
sure the right hon. Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
was the last person to add to any dis- 
qualification, which this clause did. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 20, line 20, after the word “ Act,” to 
insert the words “for which purpose the 33rd 
section of the Act of the 34th year of Victoria, 
c. 18, shall not apply.” —(Sir A. Rollit.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that if the 
House desired the acceptance of the 
Amendment he would not resist it. 

*Lorp R. CHURCHILL (Paddington, 
S.): I think this an unfortunate change 
to make. I do not think it at all desir- 
able that local solicitors who have local 
clients and local interests should be 
qualified to fill the position of Magis- 
trates. I cannot conceive how the 
administration of local justice could be 
improved by putting upon the Bench 
men who cannot help taking an interested 
part in the decision of cases in which at 
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one time or another they may be con- 
cerned. I hope the President of the 
Local Government Board will not intro- 
duce this novelty into the Bill, It is a 
repeal of a certain class of disqualification 
which has existed for a long time. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: It does not 
exist in the boroughs ; it only exists in 
the counties. 

*Lorp R. CHURCHILL: Well, I 
think it is a bad Amendment in itself. 

Mr. H.H. FOWLER: I may explain 
that I said that if it was the general sense 
of the House [ would accept the Amend- 
ment. I quite admit that if it were 
adopted it would amount to the introduc- 
tion of fresh matter into the Bill, and if 
the Front Bench opposite objects to it I 
shall oppose it. 

Mr. PAUL (Edinburgh, 8.) said, he 
should have thought it would be a very 
great advantage to have on the County 
Bench some gentlemen who, to use the 
expression of the noble Lord, could not 
help having a knowledge of law. 

Lorpv R. CHURCHILL: I did not 
use that expression. I said an interest in 
the case. 

Mr. BILLSON (Devon, Barnstaple) 
remarked that no solicitor could sit as a 
Justice in any case in which he was con- 
cerned. There had been a strong feeling 
on the part of solicitors respecting the 
disqualification to which they were now 
subject. 

Mr. CONY BEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) observed that, as a general rule of 
law, no persons who had any interest ina 
particular case could take part in adju- 
dicating upon it. He should like to see 
that particular provision of the law 
applied to game-preserving Magistrates. 
In the case of Borough Magistrates 
solicitors were not disqualified at present, 
whilst solicitors could sit on the County 
Bench providing that they were not acting 
as solicitors. He hoped the Amendment 
would be adopted. 

*Sir J. GOLDSMID pointed out that 
if the Amendment were agreed to there 
ought to be some proviso to prevent the 
valor of a solicitor who was on the 

ench from appearing before the Bench, 
as otherwise the Magistrate would have 
@ vicarious interest in the case. 

*Mr. W. LONG said, he had no inten- 
tion of discussing or arguing the question 
whether or not solicitors would serve 





well as Magistrates. All he wished to 
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say was that if the change proposed were 
desirable and met with common assent it 
could easily be carried out by the 
ordinary method. This was not the 
right place in which to make the change. 
If proposals of this kind, effecting 
changes in the general law, were accepted 
by the Government, opposition would be 
raised in one quarter and another and the 
progress of the Bill would be interfered 
with. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: That being 
the case I must oppose the Amendment. 

*Sir A. ROLLIT said, that as he was 
interrupted in his argument by the in- 
dication he had received that the Amend- 
ment would be accepted, he wished, with 
the permission of the House, to say that 
the Mayor of a borough and the Chair- 
man of a County Council under exactly 
similar circumstances were not dis- 
qualified, although they were solicitors ; 
the disqualifying words in the clause 
were quite new. He should press the 
Amendment to a Division. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said, this 
question had been sprung upon the 
House so suddenly that he should like to 
have some guidance or information from 
the Treasury Bench as to the present 
condition of the law. As far as he could 
gather, a solicitor might sit on the Bench 
of a borough, but not on a County 
Bench. He wished to know what was 
the reason why the distinction had been 
drawn between the Borough and the 
County Bench? If that reason still 
existed, he should be against sweeping 
away the disqualification ; but, looking at 
the matter from the common-sense point 
of view, he could not see why the dis- 
tinction was ever made. 

*Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
J. Rigsy, Forfar) : I am not at all sure 
that I can give the reason why the 
difference was made between a solicitor 
in a borough and a solicitor in a county ; 
but, speaking from recollection, I think 
the fact is that originally solicitors were 
disqualified both in counties and in 
boroughs; that an exception was then 
made in one of the Municipal Corporations 
Acts as to solicitors in boroughs ; that it 
was found after this change that the 
distinction between solicitors in counties 
and those in boroughs was not altogether 
justifiable, and that accordingly the Act 
of 33 and 34 Vict. did not indeed 
place solicitors on precisely the same 
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level as regards the County Bench, but 
did so far remove their disqualification as 
to enable them to sit on the County 
Bench of any division in which they did 
not practice. That seems to have been 
the removal of a substantial part of the 
grievance. In boroughs the disqualifica- 
tion has been removed entirely, whereas 
in counties it has only been removed 
rtially. 

*Sir A. ROLLIT pointed out that the 
disqualifying words did not exist in the 
County Council Act of 1888, and that 
they were inserted in this Bill for the first 
time. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, it was 
clear that a considerable degree of un- 
certainty surrounded the matter, inasmuch 
as those two great co-ordinate legal 
luminaries the Solicitor General and ‘the 
hon. Member for Islington (Sir A. 
Rollit) were not agreed. It seemed 
clear, however, that some disqualification 
existed in the counties. It might be 
right that it should be abolished, but it 
ought not to be abolished in the sudden 
and snapshot way in which it was now 
proposed to be abolished. 

Question put. 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER declared 
that the Ayes had it, and the Amend- 
ment was consequently rejected. 

*Sir A. ROLLIT: I distinctly 
challenged a Division, Sir. 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: 


not hear the hon. Member challenge my | 


decision. 

*Sir A. ROLLIT: Of course I sub- 
mit, but I distinctly challenged a Division, 
and I had previously intimated my 
intention of doing so. 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 21, line 6, to leave out the second 
“the.”"—(Mr. I. WH. Fowler.) 

Question proposed, “That the word 
—— to be left out stand part of the 

i ve 

*Srr C. W. DILKE said, he did not 
know whether his right hon. Friend had 
fully considered what would be the effect 
in London of the change he had made in 
this clause. The elections were to be 
conducted under Rules to be made by 
the Local Government Board, but under 
Clause 37 it was provided that the 
County Council or the Local Government 
Board might fix the day and hour of the 
polling. That was perfectly right with 


I did | 


regard to urban districts generally, but it 
would be a pity to run the slightest risk 
that the existing hours of polling—8 
to 8—should be altered in London. 
Perhaps before Clause 37 was reached 
his right hon. Friend would see whether 
the provision could not be modified with 
regard to London. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Several verbal Amendments agreed to. 


Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) moved, 
at the end of Clause 23, to insert— 

“Where the County Council, upon the 
request of any Urban Sanitary Authority other 
than a borough, in that county considers, as 
respects any such District Council that it would 
| be expedient to provide for the simultaneous 
retirement of the whole of the members of that 
| Council, they may direct that the members of 
| that Council shall retire together on the 15th 
day of April in every third year, and such 
Order shall have full effect, and where the 
Council is in more than one county, the Order 
may be made by a joint committee of the 
Councils of those counties.” 
He said, that in the County of Durham 
there were 20 Urban and 14 Rural 
Authorities. The County Council of 
| Durham was to have power to order that 
the elections of all the Rural Authorities 
should be triennial, all the members re- 
tiring together, but was to have no power 
to make any order with reference to the 
Urban Authorities. The law as to 
Urban Authorities was that they should 
| be elected for three years, and retire by 
thirds each year. The Bill made no 
change in that matter, but he thought 
there ought to be a change with a view 
of securing uniformity, cheapness, and 
combination of elections. The Urban 
Sanitary Authority of Barnard Castle 
had 4,341 inhabitants and 800 electors. 
Under the existing law, which was 
continued by this Bill, the whole of the 
800 electors must vote for a third of the 
members of the authority each year, or 
else this small place must be divided into 
wards, each having about 270 electors, 
Then there was the case of Stanhope, 
with 1,864 inhabitants, and he supposed 
about 300 electors. Was it not utterly 
absurd to continue a system under which 
so small a place had to vote for a third 
of its members each year? As far as 
his experience went, these little places 
desired to have fewer elections than they 
had at present. One reason for adopting 
the Amendment was, that if there were 
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in the same district Rural Authorities! understand his point. Every urban dis- 
holding triennial elections, and Urban | triet will go on electing as at present. 
Authorities holding elections by thirds,|I should be quite willing to meet my 
all the advantages which would spring | hon. Friend on the merits, but, setting 
from coupling elections would be lost.| aside the merits, I put it to the 
He asked his right hon. Friend (Mr. | House that it is not fair that Urban 
H. H. Fowler) to give the County | Authorities, having had no notice what- 
Council equal power over all the areas | ever of the introduction of this change, 
under its jurisdiction, whether they | and there having been a general under- 
were urban or rural. He did not| standing between the two sides of the 
| House—an understanding which, if we 


prescribe that the County Council should 
do this of its own will. He left the lappy it to gentlemen opposite, we must 


initiative to the Urban Authorities, who; apply to our own friends—such an 
would have to petition the County Coun-| Amendment should be imposed upon 
cil, or else remain as-they were. He | them. 

asked the right hon. Gentleman to apply | *Srmr C. W. DILKE pointed out that 
his own Amendment on Clause 20 to the | nothing was to be done under the Amend- 
ease of rural districts, so as to minimise | ment unless the Local Authority peti- 
the labour of County Councils, and to! tioned the County Council. As to the 
give cheap, suitable, and combined elec- | question of cost, he would refer to four 


tions. 


Amendment proposed, 


To insert at the end of Clause 23, “ Where 
the County Council, upon the request of any 
Urban Sanitary Authority other than a borough, 
in that county considers, as respects any such 
District Council, that it would be expedient to 
provide for the simultaneous retirement of the 
whole of the members of that Council, they may 
direct that the members of that Council shall 
retire together on the 15th day of April in every 
third year, and such order shall have full effect, 
and where the Council is in more than one 
county, the order may be made by a joint com- 
mittee of the Councils of those counties.”—(1Vr. 
Storey.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER : This is a pro- 
posal to change what has been the law 
of the land since 1848—namely, that one- 
third of the number of members elected 
for each district or, in the case of wards, 
one-third of the number elected for each 
ward should go out of office on the 15th 
April in each year. This has been in 
foree for nearly 50 years, and my hon. 
Friend is the first man to raise an objec- 
tion to it. Now, on the last night of the 
Report stage of the Bill, without the 
slightest notice to Local Authorities, he 
proposes to put under the control of the 
County Council the power of altering the 
mode of election. There is no analogy 
between Urban Authorities and Boards 
of Guardians. The latter go out in most 
cases every year. As to the appeal of 
my hon. Friend with reference to cost, I 
am absolutely unable to follow him. It 
may be my stupidity, but I really cannot 


Mr. Storey 


| districts in his own constituency, which 
/ were just as rural as the rural parishes 
| which surrounded them, but which were 
technically urban. These districts would 
be picked out under the proposal of the 
Bill from the others, and while all the 
other Sanitary Authorities in the neigh- 
bourhood would still have elections every 
third year, these particular districts would 
have to have elections of one-third of 
their members every year. The question 
of cost would come in by having annual 
elections in place of triennial. Some of 
the districts were so small that it was 
absurd not to give them the power of 
changing the system if they liked. The 
hon. Member had spoken of cases where 
there were 800 electors, but there were 
many districts where there were not 100 
electors, and to say that they should be 
put to the cost of an election every year 
instead of every three years, if they did 
not wish to have annual elections, was 
preposterous. Under the present system 
with the property vote, in a great many 
of these small districts there was seldom 
an election. Under the Bill the state of 
things would be different, and in districts 
that were entirely rural and which had 
not known a poll for a quarter of a cen- 
tury they would have a contested election 
every year. There would be a great 
change and a great increase of expendi- 
ture in these districts, and it did seem to 
him the simplest plan to allow them to 
petition the County Council if they desired 
to have the change made. 

*Sir A. ROLLIT said, the hon. Member 
for Sunderland had accurately stated that 
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jurisdiction could only be assumed by the 
County Council on the initiative of the 
particular authority that desired the 
change. As one reason for doing it he 
(Sir A. Rollit) would point out that 
they were altering the law from what 
it was of 1875. A great increase 
in the number of elections had taken 
place since that time, and they were 
materially adding to the number every 
year. They were likely to have an 
epidemic of elections, and if a particular 
locality itself desired to limit the number 
and the expense of them he did not 
know why it should not be allowed to 
do so. 


Mra. H. HOBHOUSE said, he did not 
see how there could be any objection to 
this very moderate proposal. They were 
only anxious to consult the wishes of the 
locality itself. This was one of the 
points on which hon. Gentlemen might 
extend a concession, without serious in- 
jury to that freedom and liberty which, 
after all, was an important principle of 
local government. 


Mr. J. STUART said, that if this 
change were carried out in the clause, 
following the line upon which they had 
hitherto gone, he should propose that it 
be extended to the Vestries in London. 
He should not move the Amendment on 
this clause, but on Clause 30. As Amend- 
ments could not be moved on Report 
without some notice, he now gave notice 
of his intention to move on Clause 30. 


*Mr. W. LONG said, that before the 
Amendment was disposed of he desired 
to say, in the spirit of the statement 
which had fallen from the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for the Forest of 
Dean, that the proposal was practically 
what he and others had all along recom- 
mended ; and he did not share the strong 
views of the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board as to the change which 
the proposal would effect. Perhaps, 
under the great pressure of work which 
had devolved upon him, having had to 
consider Amendment after Amendment, 
the right hon. Gentleman had not quite 
appreciated the fact that this was purely 
an enabling Amendment, and the right 
hon. Gentleman would agree that his con- 
tention that to accept this Amendment 
would be forcing an unfair proposal on 
the Local Authority, without previously 
consulting them, could hardly be sustained. 
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Manifestly, the Local Authority would 
not avail themselves of this provision, 
unless they were willing that the change 
should be effected. He would repeat, 
that there would undoubtedly be far more 
elections in the faturethan there had been 
in the past. The past history of elections 
in these electoral districts was no 
indication of what would take place in 
the future, and if they were to adhere to 
the principle so often laid down in these 
Debates, that they must economise as 
much as they could, it was obvious that 
economy could only be effected by 
reducing the number of elections as far 
as possible, and holding them as far 
as possible on the same day. He felt 
that they were in this difficulty— 
they had agreed that no proposal should 
be entertainei at this stage which was 
objected to in any particular quarter ; 
and the Minister in charge of the Bill 
had loyally adhered to that arrangement. 
He did not think, speaking for gentle- 
men on the Opposition side of the House, 
that they would object to the present 
proposal, and apparently gentlemen on 
the Government side would not object 
either. There had, however, been an 
objection expressed in a most important 
quarter—namely, by the President of the 
Local Government Board; and though 
he (Mr. Long) should be sorry to see the 
proposal rejected, he would, if the cireum- 
stances were different, vote in support 
of it. If the right hon. Gentleman could 
not depart from his position, he felt 
strongly that the right hon. Gentleman’s 
conduct towards the Opposition demanded 
a loyalty from them no less than that 
which he had shown. He should, there- 
fore, be precluded from giving his vote 
in support of the Amendment, though 
he heartily approved of it, as in con- 
formity of views he had already ex- 
pressed. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER, with the per- 
mission of the House, desired to say 
that the hon. Member for Shoreditch had 
said that if this proposal were accepted 
the principle of it would have to be 
applied to London. That would embark 
the House in another difficult controversy. 
The House had studiously avoided inter- 
fering with the general arrangements 
for the election of the London Vestries. 
It would be too great a change to apply 
the triennial principle to London, and he 
must adhere to his opinion that it could 
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mv introduced at this stage of the 
ill. 

Mr. C. DODD: Would there be any 
difficulty in exempting London ? 

Mr. CONYBEARE said, this power 
would be permissive—London would not 
be compelled to exercise it. It seemed 
very strange that where, practically, 
there was a complete consensus of opinion 
in favour of the Amendment on both 
sides of the House, they should not be 
able to effect what would be an improve- 
ment so far as the expense of elections 
was concerned. He was sorry that the 
hon. Member for the West Derby Division 
of Liverpool (Mr. Long), owing to the 
compact entered into between his Col- 
leagues and the Government—[An hon. 
Member: No compact ]—well, some- 
thing like it—was not able to vote with 
the supporters of the Amendment on 
this occasion. For his own part, he 
could only say that he regarded the 
Amendment as a distinct improvement, 
and he did not consider himself bound 
by any compromise or understanding. If 
the Amendment were carried to a Division 
res (Mr. Conybeare) should vote with 

im. 

*Mr. W. LONG said, he had not re- 
ferred to any compact, but to the 
honourable understanding that the Bill 
was to be carried through the Report 
stage to-day, and that that could only be 
done by refraining from introducing 
foreign matter which would lead to op- 
position from any particular part of the 
House. 


Local (rovernment 


Mr. WARNER (Somerset, N.) said, 
this was a permissive clause, showing a 
way out of a great difficulty which hon. 
Gentlemen opposite had recognised over 


and over again. He thought they might 
have expected the right hon. Gentleman 
in charge of the Bill to meet them in 
some way. Members in all parts of the 
House had spoken in favour of the 
Amendment. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he felt in a posi- 
tion of considerable complexity in this 
matter. His feeling as to the country was 
that that proposal would be a considerable 
unprovement, [If all parts of the House 
consented, there was no reason why the 
Minister in charge of the Bill should not 
give way. But the right hon. Gentle- 
wan said that would raise the questivn of 
London. Would he give way if an un- 
derstanding could be arrived at that the 


Mr. H. H. Fowler 
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Amendment should not be extended to 
London ? 

*Sir J. GOLDSMID said, he would 
urge the hon. Member for Hackney to 
withdraw the claim of London for the 
present. They all admitted that the 
claim was a good one, and the hon. Mem- 
ber would have a further opportunity of 
pressing it. The Amendment would be a 
great improvement so far as the country 
was concerned, and it would be very 
selfish on the part of London to say to 
the country, “ Because we can’t have this, 
you shan’t.”. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had been most considerate in the 
conduct of the Bill and most anxious to 
meet the wishes of all parties, and he 
would urge him in the present case not 
to throw any difficulty in the way of 
carrying out the general wish of the 
House. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that he 
had no wish to set his own individual 
opinion against the general wish of the 
House. The question of London had 
been the difficulty. If there were a dis- 
tinct understanding that the London 
Members would waive the claim which 
they undoubtedly would have for the pro- 
vision to be extended to London, he 
would not insist upon his views. He 
had made his protest, and his withers 
would be unwrung. So far as the urban 
districts were concerned he should be 
unwilling to press his own views on the 
House, if it were distinctly understood 
that the Amendment did not apply to 
London. 

Mr. J. STUART said, it was hard 
that London should have been separated 
from the country in this matter ; but as 
they had got so much for London in the 
Bill, he, as a Representative of London, 
would not stand in the way of an agree- 
ment. 

Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hagger- 
ston) said, it was not quite clear to him 
that the Amendment if accepted would 
not apply to London. 


Mr. WHITMORE said, he thought 
there should be a distinct concurrence on 
the point as.to whether the Amendment 
would or would not apply to London ; 
because while some hon. Members on the 
Opposition side did not wish to prevent 
the change being applied to the country, 
they did not consider that London should 
be included in‘its operation. 
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Question put, and agreed to. 


| 
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Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


i 
On Motion of Mr. H. H. Fowrer,| Amendment proposed, 


the following Amendments were agreed 
to :— 

Clause 24, page 21, line 14, after “ parishes,” 
insert “or other areas.” 

Line 23, after “elected,” ingert 
parish or area.” 

Line 25, after “ office,” insert “and retire- 
ment,” 

Line 25, after “ Guardians,” insert ‘‘and to 
the qualification of the Chairman of the Board 
of Guardians.” 

Line 26, after “ councillors,” insert “and to 
the Chairman of the District Council.” 


“for that 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 21, line 29, after the word “shall,” 
to insert the words “unless the County Council 
of that Administrative County, for special 
reasons, otherwise direct, and.” — (Major 
Darwin.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER suggested that 
a better Amendment would be to insert 
after “shall” the words “unless other- 
wise provided.” 

Masor DARWIN said, he would 
accept that form of words. 

*Srr C. W. DILKE said, he preferred 
the Amendment which the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman had moved, as it would 
greatly improve the Bill, though, when 
he read it on the Paper, he did not think 
the right hon. Gentleman would accept 
it, because it ran counter to the views he 
had expressed on the subject. Take the 
case of a single parish of a Union which 
was in a different county from the re- 
mainder of the Union. In such there 
was a provision that there might be a 
temporary administration of the parish 
by the Union to which it belonged, and 
he was perfectly certain, owing to the 
opposition to change, that a temporary 
state of things would go on as long as 
the Local Government Board concurred. 
The County Council, which had the 
power to postpone action in the matter, 
would throw the unpopularity of the 
change on the Local Government Board, 
instead of taking it on their own 
shoulders. That was to say, the County 
Council would postpone action until the 





In page 21, line 29, after the word “ shall,” 
to insert the words “same as otherwise pro- 
vided.”"—(Mr. H. H. Fowler.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Mr. W. LONG said, he doubted that 
the substituted Amendment of the right 
hon. Gentleman would effect any practical 
change in the Bill, and would certainly not 
meet the difficulties, which had been 
pointed out in Committee, that isolated 
parishes would be placed in now that a 
Union must be entirely within one 
Administrative County. 


Masor DARWIN said, it seemed to 
him that the words proposed by the right 
hon. Gentleman met the case he had in 
mind, and he therefore accepted them. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


On Motion of Mr. H. H. Fow er, the 
following Amendments were agreed 
to :— 

Clause 25, page 22, line 16, after “ powers,’ 
insert “ duties and liabilities.” 

Line 22, after “ county,” insert “or any part 
thereof.” 


Mr. W. LONG moved— 

In page 22, line 22, after the word “may,” to 
leave out to the end of Sub-section (1), and 
insert the words “if they deem it expedient to 
retain the existing Highway Authorities other 
than Highway Boards, or any of them, within 
their county by order exclude their county or 
any part thereof from the operation of this sec- 
tion so far as it relates to highways, or from 
time to time postpone such operation for such 
time and to such extent as they may deem 
advisable.” 

He said, the arguments in support of this 
Amendment had been so fully urged in 
Committee that he would not weary the 
House now by repeating them. He 
would say that it was not a sentimental 
grievance or an imaginary difficulty that 
he proposed to deal with. It would be 
felt as a real grievance and as a sub- 
stantial difficulty. What he asked for 
was that permissive powers should be in- 
serted in the Bill to enable the County 
Council, as the popularly-elected Repre- 


Local Government Board stepped in.| sentative Authority of the county, to 
The Amendment of the hon. and gallant exclude any of their areas from the high- 
Member for Lichfield would have found way provision, if they believed that such 
a way out of that difficulty, and he would action would tend to good administration 


have been glad to support it. 


{ 


and economy of expenditure. 
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Amendment proposed, 
In page 22, line 22, after the word “ may,” to 
leave out to the end of Sub-section (1), and | 
insert the words “if they deem it expedient to | 
retain the existing Highway Authorities other | 
than Highway Boards, or any of them, within | 


their county by order exclude their county or | 
any part thereof from the operation of this sec- | 


tion so far as it relates to highways, or from 


time to time postpone such operation for such | 
time and to such extent as they may deem | 


advisable."—(Mr. W. Long.) 


Question proposed, “* That the words 
‘by order postpone within their county ’ 
stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he had an 
Amendment lower down on the Paper, 
which he hoped would meet the hon. 
Gentleman’s views. It was, that in 
addition to the three years allowed to the 
County Council to suspend action with 
regard to the clause there should be 
“such further period as the Local Government 


Board may on the application of such Council 
allow.” 


Six C. W. DILKE said, that further | 


concession of the Government would not 


meet the views of those who objected to | 


the arrangement proposed in the clause. 
Matters were to be allowed to go on 
But their 


temporarily as they were. 
objection was to the principle of forcing 
this change at all upon the districts. | 
Personally he had gone further than that 
in Committee, for he had argued that the 


rural districts under the Bill were 
geographically the most imperfectly-con- 
structed districts for highway purposes. 
However, they must only be content with 
what they got from the Government. If 
there was one power given by the Bill to 
the rural sanitary districts which was 
most objected to, it was certainly this 
power with regard to the highways. 
SirJ. DORINGTON said, he objected 
to the proposals in this clause, because 
they crystallised the rural sanitary dis- 
tricts into the Highway Authorities of 
the county. They had better machinery 
and a better area of administration when 
the work was vested in the County 
Council, and they had no business in 
setting up a second expensive machinery 
in the county to do that which the county 
was well able to do itself—that was, to 
look after the main roads which weré used 
by the general public of the county, and 
to leave the parishes to attend to the 
parish roads. He believed that the 
temporary provision which the right hon. 
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Gentleman had inserted in the clause 
would be largely availed of, and perhaps 
it might lead to a Parliamentary inquiry 
into highway administration, with a 
view to having it placed on a sound basis. 
CommaNvDER BETHELL said, that 
early in the evening they had had a 
most eloquent speech from the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
/on the advantage of leaving local 
matters to be looked after in the locali- 
ties. As he listened to that speech he 
| wondered whether any of those noble 
sentiments would have been left by the 
time the present Amendment was 
reached, and he found now that not a 
| single trace of one of those sentiments 
remained. He could not admit that the 
further concession which the right hon. 
Gentleman had made was any concession 
| whatever to their views. It was simply 
a further postponement, and in principle 
left the matter exactly where it was. 
Mr. EVERETT said, he was glad the 
Government had met their views to a 
| certain extent, though not in a way that 
was thoroughly satisfactory. It would 
have been better in the interest of 
economy and of good local government if 
‘the people were allowed to manage their 
own affairs with regard to highways. 
Mr. H. HOBHOUSE said, a question 
would arise, iu his county at all events, 
owing to the alteration of the clause, re- 
lating to the appointed day. Originally it 
was a shifting day ; it was now a fixed 
day. The question that would arise was 
| whether, under the power of postpone- 
ment in the clause, the County Council 
of his county, who would probably desire 
' this transfer from the existing Highway 
Boards, could allow the powers and 
‘duties to go over to the new District 
: Council without interfering with their 
| current contracts with the existing High- 
| way Boards. The contracts were made 
| from the Ist of April to the Ist of April, 
'and would therefore have half a year of 
their existence’ to run on the appointed 
| day in November. 
Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the power 
|of postponement would enable the 
County Council to do what the hon. 
Member had described. 
*Mr. W. LONG asked leave to with- 
| draw his Amendment. He accepted the 
Amendment of the right hon. Gentleman 
not in fulfilment of his desires, nor even 
as half a loaf, but merely as a small roll. 
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Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On Motion of Mr. H. H. Fowxer the 
following Amendment was agreed to :— 
Page 22, line 24, after “day,” insert “ or such 


further period as the Local Government Board 
may on the application of such Council allow,” 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 22, after line 24, to insert the words 
“ Where a highway repairable rativne tenure is 
not in proper repair, and the person liable to 
repair the same fails when requested so to do 
by the District Council to place it in proper 
repair, the District Council may place the road 
in proper repair, and recover from the person 
liable to repair the road the necessary expenses 
of so doing.” —(Mr. H. H. Fowler.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 


be there inserted.” 


Mr. HANBURY said, he had to 
thank the right hon. Gentleman for 
bringing in this provision to meet a 
point which he had raised in Committee. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. FULLER (Wilts, Westbury) 
moved the following :— 

In page 22, line 24, after the last Amendment, 
to insert the words,—“ (2) Any Rural District 
Council may, within 12 months after this 
section, so far as it relates to highways, comes 
into operation in the district, claim to maintain 
and repair any main road within the district 
which, when this section comes into operation 
therein, is repaired by any Highway Authority 
in pursuance of Sub-section 4 of Section 11 of 
the Local Government Act, 1888, and Sub- 
sections 2, 3, and 5 of that section shall with 
the necessary modifications apply accordingly 
as if the District Council were an Urban 
Authority.” 

The hon. Member said, he had received 
a great many communications upon this 
subject, a strong feeling existed, and he 
must ask the Committee to consider it 
seriously. By the 11th section of the 
Act of 1888 Urban Authorities had an 
opportunity within 12 months of deter- 
mining whether they would or would 
not take over the whole of the mainten- 
ance of the main roads in their districts, 
and a very large proportion of the Urban 
Authorities had done so. He wanted 
that the same power should be given to 
the Rural Sanitary Authorities. There 
were in England and Wales 920 ,Urban 
Sanitary Authorities and 780 Rural 
Sanitary Authorities. All those 920 
Urban Sanitary Authorities had had an 
opportunity of saying whether they 
would maintaip their main roads, but the 
780 Rural Sanitary Authorities had never 
had that opportunity. It was an over- 
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sight not to have given that option to 
the Rural Sanitary Authorities. There 
were about 20,000 miles of main roads, 
11,550 of which were maintained by the 
County Councils and 8,450 by the Rural 
Highway Authorities. That meant that 
two-fifths of the whole mileage of main 
roads in the country were now recognised 
as properly kept under the Rural High- 
way Authority system. He contended 
that the proposal he made would prove 
to be much more economical, in addition 
to being an act of common justice to the 
rural districts. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 23, line 24, after the last Amend- 
ment, to insert the words,—*(2) Any Rural 
District Council may, within 12 months 
after this section, so far as it relates to 
highways, comes into operation in the district, 
claim to maintain and repair any main road 
within the district which, when this section 
comes into operation therein, is repaired by any 
Highway Authority in pursuance of Sub-sec- 
tion 4 of Section 11 of the Local Government 
Act, 1888, and Sub-sections 2, 3, and 5 of that 
section shall with the necessary modifications 
apply accordingly as if the District Council 
were an Urban Authority.” —(CWVr. Fuller.) 

Question proposed, “That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he might 
point out to the hon. Member that 
this question would have been more pro- 
perly raised in Committee, when hon. 
Members who were interested in it might 
have taken part in the discussion. This 
was a proposal which was very fully 
discussed at the time of the passing of 
the Local Government Act, 1888, and 
great difficulty was felt on the subject. 
Parliament then refused, after full dis- 
cussion, to confer a compulsory power of 
taking over the main roads in the case 
of Highway Authorities in rural districts, 
but did confer such a power in the case of 
Urban Sanitary Authorities. The condi- 
tions in the urban districts, however, were 
different from those in the rural dis- 
tricts. The hon. Member’s proposal 
was altogether of a retrogressive cha- 
racter. The County Councils were at 
present carrying out the work of repairing 
the main roads of the country in a very 
satisfactory manner, and he thought it 
would be unwise to interfere with the 
present state of things. He hoped the 
Amendment would not be pressed. 


Question put, and negatived, 
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On Motion of Mr. H. H. Fow er, 
the following Amendments were agreed 
to :— 

Page 22, line 25, after 
* duties and liabilities.” 

Lines 31 and 32, leave out “ so made,” 
insert “ made under this section.” 

*Sir F. S. POWELL moved, in 
Clause 26, page 22, line 39, after “ the,” 
insert “unlawful.” He said, he was 
induced to move this Amendment by an 
expression which had fallen from the 
Solicitor General, to the effect that he 
might accept this word in order to pre- 
vent any uncertainty. 


“powers,” insert 


and 


Amendment proposed, 


In Clause 26, page 22, line 39, after the word 
“the,” to insert the word “ unlawful.” —(Sir F. 
S. Powell. ) 


Question proposed, “That the word 
‘unlawful ’ be there inserted.” 
-*Sir J. RIGBY said, the hon. Baronet 
was quite right in saying he had indicated 
that perhaps he might accept the word 


“unlawful.” He was proposing, how- 
ever, to make a slightly different reading 
of the section, which would render 


“unnecessary ” the word “ unlawful.” He 
proposed to make the section read— 


“Prevent as far as possible the stopping up 
or obstruction of any such right of way.’ 


He should then propose to leave out the 
words down to “whether”; then he 
should accept the Amendment of the hon. 
and gallant Member for Lichfield (Major 
Darwin), to leave out “same county,” 
and insert— 

_ “County or counties in which the district 
is situate.” 

He should then omit “ that,” and insert 
the word “where.” This would carry 
out the object of the hon. Baronet, and he 
would therefore ask him to withdraw bis 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On Motion of Sir J. Riasy the follow- 
ing Amendments were agreed to :— 

To leave out from “any,” in line 40, to the 
word “whether,” in line 41; to insert “and 
such right of way.” 

In line 42, to leave out “same county,” and 
insert “‘ county or counties in which the district 
is situate.” 

In line 42, leave out “is of such nature,” and 
insert “ where.” 


Other Amendments made. 
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*Sir C. W. DILKE had the following 
Amendment :— 

Clause 30, page 25, line 7, after the word 

“ Vestries.” to insert the words “and auditors of 
accounts.” 
The right hon. Baronet said, he did not 
propose to move this Amendment, as the 
President of the Local Government Board 
was accepting a Schedule which carried 
out the same intention. The words of 
the right hon. Geutleman, however, made 
a terribly involved sentence, and perhaps 
he would consider later on whether they 
could not be broken up into several 
sentences, so that their meaning would be 
clearer. 


Other Amendments made. 


Mr. J. STUART moved the following 
Amendment :— 

Clause 30, page 25, line 12, after the word 
“ Vestries,’ to insert the words “each of the 
said Vestries, except those electing District 
Boards, and each of the said District Boards and 
the Local Board of Woolwich shall at their first 
meeting after the annual election of members 
elect a chairman for the year, and Section 41 of 
‘The Metropolis Management Act, 1856,’ shall 
apply only in case of the absence of such. chair- 
man, and the provisions of this Act with respect 
to chairmen of Urban District Councils, being 
Justices, shall apply as if the said Vestries and 
Boards were Urban District Councils.” 


He said, the Amendment was really of 
a consequential character. The action of 
the House had been to assimilate as far 
as possible the position of the Metropolis 
to that of the rest of the country, 
Although there was some little difference 
of opinion about the matter of the 
Guardians, there was no difference of 
opinion whatever on the matter of the 
Vestries, and it was unanimously agreed 
by the Committee that the Bill should 
have the same effect on the Vestries that 
it had upon the Urban District Councils, 
and they had taken step after step in 
which they had assimilated the action of 
the Bill on the London Vestries to that 
upon the Urban District Councils. On 
Clause 30 of the Bill they introduced the 
London Vestries and District Boards in 
such a way as that the clauses of the Bill 
that applied to Urban District Councils 
in the County should apply to these 
London Vestries and District Boards of 
Works, and therefore, as he had said, this 
Amendment was merely consequential. 
The provision was a very simple one, by 
which the Act should apply to chairmen 
of Urban District Councils as if the 
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Vestries and Boards were Urban District 
Councils. He hoped the Government 
would accept his proposal. 

Amendment proposed, 

In Clause 30, page 25, line 12, after the word 
“ Vestries,” to insert the words “each of the 
said Vestries, except those electing District 
Boards, and each of the said District Boards and 
the Local Board of Woolwich shall at their first 
meeting after the annual election of members 
elect a chairman for the year, and Section 41 of 
“The Metropolis Management Act, 1855,’ shall 
apply only in the case of the absence of such 
chairman, and the provisions of this Act with 
respect to chairmen of Urban District Councils, 
being Justices, shall apply as if the said Vestries 
and Boards were Urban District Councils.”— 
(Mr. J. Stuart.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 

*Sir A. ROLLIT (Islington, S.) said 
that, as a general rule, he believed 
the ea officio chairmen of Vestries had 
performed their duties impartially and 
satisfactorily ; but, as they were passing 
away, the Vestry was placed in the 
position of having to elect their own 
chairman, and they should be enabled to 
do so for the year, which was pot the case 
at present. Obviously, it seemed to him, 
the honour of the Magistracy should 
follow on that appointment. 

*Sir C. W. DILKE said, he had no 
doubt the right hon. Gentleman would 
entertain this proposal favourably before 
the Bill passed into law; but he would 
invite the President of the Local Govern- 

ment Board to carefully consider the 
language of the Bill, because the drafting 
was, in his opinion, a little unfortunate. 
It certainly was not very clear 

Mr. J. STUART said, his Amend- 
‘ment, as the right hon. Baronet would 
see, put into operation the Metropolis 
Management Act in the case of the 
absence of the chairman. 

*Srr C. W. DILKE said, he was not 
objecting in the slightest to the hon. 
Member's proposal, It was quite work- 
able. He was merely pointing out that 
the drafting was not calculated to make 
the meaning very clear. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, this was an im- 
portant matter, and he thought he was 
entitled to lay stress on the inconvenience 
of giving such short time to hon. Mem- 
bers to put down Amendments dealing 
with the proposal. The Vestries had 
had no opportunity of considering this 
Amendment, and the President of the 
Local Government Board would agree 
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that where changes were being made in 
the constitution of Local Authorities 
they ought to have some opportunity to 
make representation or to suggest any 
changes. ‘Though he did not oppose the 
proposal, he ought to say that he had 
not been able to communicate with his 
constituents on the subject, and he did 
uot know what view they would take of 
it; and hemust again express his dissatis- 
faction that matters of vitalinterest should 
have to be disposed of in this manner. It 
was scarcely fair that a question of so 
much importance should be dealt with in 
this way, because it could not be said 
that they had had any real opportunity 
of considering it. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he quite 
agreed with the right hon. Gentleman as 
to the inconvenience ; but he looked upon 
this as an Amendment for the conve- 
nience and advantage of the Vestries. 
In Committee the ex officio chairmen 
were removed from the provisions of the 
Bill, and therefore the Vestries had no 
permanent chairmen. It was necessary 
to place the Vestries in the position tu 
elect chairmen, and his hon. Friend pro- 
posed that, whereas the chairmen of the 
District Councils would be raised to 
the dignity of the Magistracy, the same 
principle should apply to the citizens 
who presided over Local Authorities of 
the Metropolis in places like, for example, 
Islington. The drafting would be con- 
sidered carefully hereafter. The Amend- 
ment met with the approval of the Go- 
vernment, and he would accept it. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, with the in- 
dulgence of the House, he would observe 
that Local Authorities should really be 
allowed to know what was going on. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) 
was understood to say that the Local 
Authorities in London did support this 
proposal, and were in favour of it. 

Mr. THORNTON (Clapham) said, 
he was bound to state that a contrary im- 
pression prevailed in the district of Lon- 
don to which he belonged. The District 
Board had been in communication with 
him, and he thought he should not be 
doing his duty if he did not enter a pro- 
test against the Amendment. 

Mr. HANBURY said, he could point 
out that the only persons who were not 
to be Justices of the Peace were the 
Mayors of large boroughs. 

An hon. Memper: Yes, 
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Mr. HANBURY said, no. There 
was an anomaly created, which he thought 
should not be allowed to exist. 

*Sir A. ROLLIT said, he submitted 
there was no reason whatever why the 
Mayors should not, like the Chairmen of 
District Councils, be County Magistrates, 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he would 
really submit to Mr. Deputy Speaker. 
If the discussion were to proceed, he 
should have a right to reply. 

Sir M. HICKS-BEACH (Bristol, 
W.) said, he did not want to prolong dis- 
cussion. It might, however, be due to 
his ignorance, but he would like to ask 
to what class of Vestries in London the 
Amendment was intended to apply ? 

Mr. J. STUART said, by the indul- 
gence of the House, he mignt be allowed 
to explain that the Amendment did not 
apply to the Vestries of the City, but to 
the large Vestries which were also Local 
Sanitary Authorities—to those bodies in 
London which corresponded with Urban 
District Councils. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Other Amendments made. 


Mr. CUBITT (Surrey, Reigate) said, 
he had to move, on behalf of the noble 
Lord the Member for Rochester ( Viscount 
Cranborne), to insert the following 
clause :— 


“Where an ecclesiastical parish is situate 
wholly or partly within the boundary ofa rural 
parish, it shall be lawful for any five parochial 
electors, registered in such part of the Register 
hereinbefore mentioned as relates to such eccle- 
siastical parish, to convene a meeting of such 
parochial electors in the manner prescribed by 
this Act for convening parish meetings, for the 
special purpose of ascertaining the opinion of 
such electors upon the question whether it is 
desirable that such ecclesiastical parish shall be 
created a separate rural parish under this Act, 
and ifa resolution be passed at such meeting by 
a majority of two-thirds of the parochial elec- 
tors present at such meeting in favour of such 
ecclesiastical parish being created a separate 
rural parish under this Act, the person presiding 
at such meeting shall forthwith transmit a 
copy of such resolution to the County Council, 
and the County Council shall take such,resolu- 
tion into consideration and shall cause in- 
quiries to be made and notices given in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Section 57 of the 
Local Government Act, 1888, and if satisfied 
that the proposal contained in such resolution 
is desirable shall make such orders as they deem 
most suitable for carrying such resolution into 
effect in accordance with the provisions of this 
section.” 


He (Mr. Cubitt) claimed the indulgence 
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usually extended by the House to Mem- 
bers who addressed it for the first time, 
This was a matter of considerable im- 
portance to the part of the country which 
he represented. In that division many 
parishes were situated in the way 
described in the Amendment, and he 
thought the question which the Amend- 
ment raised was, therefore, very impor- 
tant. In his Division of Surrey there 
were a great many new ecclesiastical 
districts which, owing to the hilly naiure 
of the country, were so situated that they 
ought to be made into separate parishes, 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 26, line 38, afterthe word “ districts,” 
to insert the words, “ Where an ecclesiastical 
parish is situate wholly or partly within the 
boundary of a rural parish, it shall be lawful 
for any five parochial electors, registered in 
such part of the Register hereinbefore men- 
tioned as relates to such ecclesiastical parish, to 
convene a meeting of such parochial electors in 
the manner prescribed by this Act for convening 
parish meetings, for the special purpose of 
ascertaining the opinion of such electors upon 
the question whether it is desirable that such 
ecclesiastical parish shall be created a separate 
rural parish under this Act, and if a resolution 
be passed at such meeting by a majority of two- 
thirds of the parochial electors present at such 
meeting in favour of such ecclesiastical parish 
being created a separate rural parish under this 
Act, the person presiding at such meeting shall 
forthwith transmit a copy of such resolution to 
the County Council, and the County Council 
shall take such resolution into consideration and 
shall cause inquiries to be made and notices 
given in accordance with the provisions of 
Section 57 of ‘The Local Government Act, 
1888, and if satisfied that the proposals con- 
tained in such resolution is desirable shall make 
such orders as they deem most suitable for 
carrying such resolution into effect in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this section.”—(.Vr. 
Cubitt.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. GOSCHEN said, he took a 
particular interest in this Amendment, 
because it affected the parish in which he 
himself lived, and he believed a vast 
number of other parishes as well. The 
ecclesiastical districts which at present 
had a separate parish life, but which had 
no separate poor rate levied on them, 
were, under the Bill, to be broken up and 
attached to some parochial centre with 
which they had absolutely nothing in 
common. In his own parish, unless some 
Amendment of this kind were adopted, 
the whole parochial organisation would 
be broken up and divided between three 
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different parishes. 
be dealt with, and the President of the 
Local Government Board, he understood, 
thought he had met the case by pro- 
viding in Sub-section 7 of the clause that 
the County Council was to deal with the 
subject. A County Council might be 
extremely busy when the Bill passed, 
and these ecclesiastical districts, instead 
of at once taking action and establishing 
their own Parochial Boards, would have 
to wait until the Council could deal with 
them. They should, therefore, have the 
power to apply to the Council officially. 
The right hon. Gentleman might consider 
the particular provisions in this Amend- 
ment too elaborate, but he would suggest 
to the right hon. Gentleman that the 
clause in the Bill did not go far enough, 
and that if it were passed as it stood 
many ecclesiastical parishes might be ex- 
posed to the risk of being left outside 
the great benefits of the Bill. Every 
ecclesiastical parish, such as the one in 
which he lived, which contained about 
700 inhabitants, and had its separate 


Local Government 


church, schools, and clubs, ought, as a 
matter of right, to be able to claim that 
it should have its own Parish Council, 


and that it should be allowed to continue 
its own parochial life. He trusted the 
Government would be able to meet the 
views of the Opposition in this matter. 


Sir J. RIGBY said, he quite ad- 
mitted that the claim put forward on be- 
half of these ecclesiastical parishes had a 
basis of equity ; but he must point out to 
the right hon. Gentleman that the 
Amendment went upon the principle of 
enabling five parochial electors who were 
registered in such partof the Register as 
related to the ecclesiastical parish to take 
action in the matter, and he had been in- 
formed, and believed, that there would be 
no means of ascertaining that part of the 
Register, inasmuch as no notice of the 
boundaries of the ecclesiastical parishes 
was taken in making out the Register. 
That was, of course, a mere question of 
practicability ; but there were other ques- 
tions of graver import involved in this 
matter. The question of rating would come 
in, and it would be impossible for the Go- 
vernment at present to produce a clause 
which would be fair to the rest of the 
parish from which this ecclesiastical 


parish was to be for all purposes | 


VOL. XX. [rourtH sERizs. ] 


This matter had to; 
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separated. Again, the Education 
Acts would be materially interfered 
with, because those Acts took no 
notice of these ecclesiastical parishes. 
It would be quite impossible to introduce 
rules to admit that ecclesiastical parishes 
should, at their own will, separate them- 
selves from others. He could assure the 
right hon. Gentleman it was a some- 
what enormous task to see whether the 
provisions of the Act of Parliament, 
with regard to separating parishes, had 
been provided for. The Council ex- 
pected that every case should be care- 
fully looked into, in order to see whether 
or not the provisions for separating 
parishes had been carried into effect. So 
far as regarded the operation of this Act, 
the County Council would clearly have 
power to make the separation, with the 
aid of the Local Government Board, and 
under the careful provisions contained in 
Section 57 of the Local Government Act 
of 1888. But there were many things 
which must be taken into consideration 
before the ratepayers of an ecclesiastical 
parish could be allowed to separate them- 
selves. Of course, it would be possible 
to give them the right to apply to the 
County Council, but at this stage of the 
Bill it would be impossible to frame 
clauses to meet the case of their separa- 
tion for all purposes. 


Sir J. FERGUSSON (Manchester, 
N.E.) said, he wished to say a word or 
two upon this question, because he was 
looking forward to a similar measure for 
Scotland. In Scotland, this principle 
had been applied for educational pur- 
poses with no trouble at all. There 
were a great number of new ecclesiastical 
parishes in Scotland, and it was provided 
by the Scotch Education Act that such 
parishes might be formed into separate 
School Board districts. Nothing could 
be more simple than to have the rate- 
payers of the ecclesiastical parish in- 
corporated into separate lists, with the 
powers which the supporters of the 
Amendment desired, and words could 
easily be inserted rendering the consent 
of the County Council necessary where 
the ecclesiastical parish desired to be 
separately rated and to have an organisa- 
tion of its own. The objection that this 
might be extended for educational pur- 
poses was no objection at all, but if 
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Board Schools should become universal 
—which he hoped they never would— 
it would be perfectly easy to obtain 
similar provisions for additional purposes 
in the future introduced by such parishes 
as this Amendment would apply to, and 
which was one with which they could 
thoroughly sympathise with. He sub- 
mitted the objections urged by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman were not suffi- 
ciently strong to prevent an arrange- 
ment which was eminently suited for 
English rural life. 


Mr. BYRNE (Essex, Walthamstow) 
said, the learned Solicitor General ap- 
peared to think the great objection to 
accepting the clause was that it would 
not give a discretion to the County 
Council to do what was desired, but as 
he read the clause it placed upon the 
County Council the duty of being satis- 
fied the proposal contained in the reso- 
lution was desirable, and it was only in 
that case they were to make such an 
order. Therefore, it appeared to him the 
Amendment, as it stood, met exactly 
that objection. The only thing the 
clause really proposed was this—that 
there was to be a meeting, that a resolu- 
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tion was to be passed by a considerable 
majority of the electors to show that it 
was proper and fair, that inquiries were 
then to be made under the direction of 
the County Council, and then only if 
the County Council think it desirable 


were they to make the order. He could 
see no harm in accepting the Amend- 
ment, which would be a great boon to 
many parishes. 


*Mr. W. LONG said, he thought the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Solicitor 
General had failed to realise the differ- 
ence in the existence of these ecclesias- 
tical parishes which had been created by 
the operation of the Bill of his own Go- 
vernment. As a matter of fact, they 
were now creating in the different 
parishes an absolutely new system of 
parochial administration. In many of 
these ecclesiastical parishes the circum- 
stances were these: They had a civil 
parish, and circumstances had led to the 
creation of one or more ecclesiastical 
parishes within the area of the civil 
parish. The operation of this Bill, 
taken in conjunction with the provisions 
of the Act of 1888, would lead to this 


Sir J. Fergusson 
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state of things: On the appointed day 
the group of separate parishes, con- 
stituted by the civil parish and the 
ecclesiastical parishes which were its off- 
shoots, would be called upon to re-elect 
a Parish Council, and then that Parish 
Council would be able, under the Act of 
1888, to make a presentment to the 
County Council in favour of the creation 
of these constituent parishes into separate 
parishes for the purposes of parochial 
administration. What the Amendment 
usked was something greater and more 
complete—namely, that where a parish 
believed it had a right to a separate 
existence, and justice would enable that 
to be done, there should be machinery 
which would immediately enable the 
parish to become a separate area of local 
administration. That would not be the 
effect if the Government relied on the 
provisions of the Local Government Act 
of 1888. The Act of 1888 did for the 
first time confer on the County Council 
the power to deal with these boundary 
questions where necessary, but the Act 
did not give any incentive to the County 
Council to deal with them, for it did not 
confer on the separate parishes any part 
of the administration, so there was no 
object for the County Council to deal 
with these somewhat difficult questions. 
It was possible that there would be op- 
position on the part of the mother civil 
parish to the separation of the ecclesias- 
tical parishes, and, therefore, the task of 
the County Council in deciding would be 
a very difficult one. The principle of 
the Bill was that every parish should 
have a separate local administration ; 
the House from the first had condemned 
the scheme of grouping parishes; yet 
the result of the present provisions of 
the Bill would be that where ecclesias- 
tical parishes had grown up within the 
area of the civil parish they would prac- 
tically be grouped for the purposes of a 
Parish Council. In enforcing the prin- 
ciple that every village community should 
in future have a system of Local Go- 
vernment similar to that enjoyed in the 
towns, the Government had made separate 
parishes of different and often minute 
portions of the same parish. But the 
ecclesiastical parish was to be excluded 
from separate existence, although in 
many instances it was more important 
than the original civil parish. It was 
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desired by those who supported the 
Amendment merely to throw on the 
County Council the onus of inquiry, and 
of making such orders as they deemed 
desirable in reference to the ques- 
tion. The County Council would hear the 
evidence upon both sides, and would 
come to such a conclusion as they thought 
right in the circumstances. No diffi- 
culties would be met with under the 
Amendment that were comparable to 
those which would arise under other 
clauses of this Bill. He had received 
representations from various quarters to 
the effect that if they were going to 
create Parish Councils they must do so, 
not by adopting what was technically a 
parish, but what was in reality a parish, 
so as to give every village community 
possessing the requisite population either 
a Parish Council or a parish meeting. 
He was sorry that the Government had 
announced their inability to adopt the 
Amendment. The Solicitor General 
had said that even if the Government 
had been willing to accept the prin- 
ciple of the Amendment they would 
not have time to incorporate it in the 
Bill. He, however, would respectfully 
submit to the Government that if they 
approved of the Amendment in principle 
they should take the proposal into their 
favourable consideration, and should cause 


the necessary amending words to be in- | 


serted in the Bill in another place. 
*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, the right 
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rating and other matters that would 
have to be considered, but if a pro- 
posal were made in another place to 
ive the initiative power to the County 
Couneil to take certain evidence they 
would be willing to look upon that favour- 
,ably. Elsewhere steps should be taken 
to make sub-section (7) of this clause 
more workable and practicable, and if 
that were done he thought it would 
reasonably meet all that was required. 


Str J. GORST said, that in the great 
hurry of carrying this Bill through the 
Committee he did not think the right 
hon. Gentleman could have fully studied 
'the Amendment. The demand made by 
| the Amendment exactly carried out what 
the right hon. Gentleman said he was 
| prepared to accept. The Amendment 
| did not give the ecclesiastical parish any 
power to settle its own boundaries, but 
it gave this very power of initiation 
which theright hon. Gentleman approved: 
all that the Amendment did was to say 
that the ecclesiastical parish might set 
the County Council in motion; that it 
might pass a resolution resolving that it 
was expedient that it should be made into 
a separate parish ; that the County Coun- 
cil should take that into consideration ; and, 
if satisfied that the proposal contained in 
such resolution was desirable, that then 
it should proceed to make the order to 
to carry it intoeffect. He really thought 
that if the right hon. Gentleman looked 
at the proposal in a benevolent spirit, he 








hon. Gentleman the Member for St. | would see it was really what he had 
George’s (Mr. Goschen) did not put the | sketched out as being prepared to accept 


matter on the same grounds as the hon. | elsewhere. 


_ Member who had just sat down, for he | 

wanted to give power to the ecclesi- | 
astical parishes to take the initiative. | 
The hon. Member who had just sat_ 
down had taken a different view. They | 
could not accept the proposal to give to 
the parish of its own accord the right 
to alter its boundary and deal with its 
own rating power. What they had done 
was to put into this clause this power— 

* Where the alteration of the boundary of any 
parish, or the division thereof, or the union 
thereof, or the parish thereof with another | 
parish seems expedient for any of the purposes | 
of this Act provision for such alteration, divi- | 
sion, or union may be made by an order of the | 
County Council, confirmed by the Local Govern- | 
ment Board, under Section 57 of the Local | 
Government Act, 1888.” 


There were most difficult questions of 





*Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Notts, 
Mansfield) said, he objected to the 
Amendment upon the principle that these 
ecclesiastical parishes had been created 
solely for ecclesiastical purposes. What 
hon. Members opposite were contending 
for was that the civil parish in the future 
should be built up upon ecclesiastical 
lines. That seemed to him to involve an 
important, but, at the same time, so ob- 
jectionable a principle, that he hoped the 
Government would not consent to the 
Amendment in any form. 

Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min) said, he was afraid that the word 
“ ecclesiastical” in the Amendment had 


raised up some prejudice, but the point 
at issue was this: In different large 
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parishes in the country, villages had 
sprung up which had been converted into 
ecclesiastical parishes, and it was sought 
to give these ecclesiastical parishes a 
power of setting the County Councils in 
motion to inquire and determine whether 
these ecclesiastical parishes should remain 
separate parishes for the purposes of this 
Bill. He thought that the object might 
be accomplished in another place by 
amending Sub-section (7) of this clause. 
By a modification of that sub-section it 
appeared to him that the County Council 
might be set in motion, and that all that 
was wanted was to allow of the grouping 
of the new parish by taking in one part 
of a parish with part of another parish or 
parts of other parishes. 


*Mr. J. G. TALBOT (Oxford Uni- 
versity) said, that this was a matter 
which affected the rural life of England 
very much more than was commonly 
supposed. What was asked for by the 
Amendment was that the arrangements 
of the future should be more consonant 
with the arrangements which practically, 
though not technically, existed now. 
The rating difficulties could not be 
insuperable, since the Government had 
already proposed in some cases to recog- 
nise these ecclesiastical parishes. Unless 
this matter were now taken in hand and 
dealt with the new arrangements would 
be stereotyped, and the old parishes, with 
all their inconveniences, would be made 
into areas without the present conditions 
being taken into consideration. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 27, line 26, after the word “unions,” 
to insert the words,—* Where an Order altering 
the boundary of any parish or the division 
thereof, or the Union thereof or of any part, 
with another parish is proposed to be made, 
notice thereof shall, a reasonable time before it 
is made, be given to the Parish Council of that 
parish, or if there is no Parish Council, to the 
parish meeting, and that Parish Council or 
parish meeting, as the case may be, shall have 
the right to appear at any inquiry held by the 
County Council with reference to the Order, 
and shall be at liberty to petition tue Local 
Government Board against the confirmation of 
the Order.”—(Mr. H, H. Fowler.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. H. HOBHOUSE moved to amend 
the Amendment by inserting after “made,” 


Mr. Courtney 
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in line 3,the words “after the appointed 
day.” He remarked that the Amend- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman referred 
to authorities which would not be in 
existence until after the appointed day, 
and the insertion of the words proposed 
was, therefore, necessary. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, 
In line 3, after the word “ made,” to insert 


the words “after the appointed day.”—(CWr. 
H. Hobhouse.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be inserted in the proposed Amendment.” 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The Amend- 
ment standing in my name is not really 
mine, but an Amendment prepared to 
meet the objections of hon. Members 
who thought that notice should be given. 
I think it would be much better to insert 
the words proposed by my hon. Friend. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


*Sir F. S. POWELL (Wigan) moved 
to amend the Amendment by inserting— 

After the first “meeting,” in line 5, “the 
Council of any district in which any parish 
may be affected by the Order is situate.” 
He said, that as the clause stood it re- 
ferred only to Parish Councils and parish 
meetings, but the alterations made might 
affect urban districts, and he thought there- 
fore that they also should have notice. 


Amendmeut proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, 

In line 5, after the first word * meeting,” to 
insert the words “ the Council of any district in 
which any parish may be affected by the Order 
is situate.” —( Sir F. S. Powell.) 

Question proposed, “‘ That those words 
be inserted in the proposed Amendment.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER : This is rather 
an exemplification of the old saying about 
giving an inch and taking an ell. I 
cannot dream for a moment of extending 
the proposal any further. The Amend- 
ment was conceded on the ground that 
the Parish Council will be a new body 
which may not be aware of what is going 
on. The idea that the District Council 
with all its organisation will not be 
aware of what is going on is inconceiv- 
able. The introduction of the words 
proposed would only complicate the 
machinery. 
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Amendment to proposed Amendment, 
by leave, withdrawn. 


Words, as amended, inserted. 
Other Amendments made. 


Mr. DODD (Essex, Maldon), on 
behalf of Mr, 
moved— 

In page 30, line 8, after the word “ property,” 
to insert the words “nor shall a woman be 
qualified in respect of the occupation of any 
house in which she and her husband reside.” 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Mr. W. M‘LAREN (Cheshire, Crewe) 
said, he should rather have expected that 
under the circumstances of the case his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Storey) would have 
taken the trouble to move his own 
Amendment. After the repeated declara- 
tions his hon. Friend had made on the 
subject, it was a very extraordinary course 
of procedure on his part to absent himself 
when the matter was under discussion. He 
should also have expected that the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board (Mr. 
H. H. Fowler) would have at once in- 
dicated the view of the Government. 
He (Mr. M‘Laren) desired to offer the 
strongest opposition in his power to the 
Amendment. If,as he understood, the 
Government intended to incline favour- 
ably towards the Amendment he con- 
sidered that they were going to be guilty 
of a very serious breach of faith. 
The clause now under discussion had 
been before the House in various 
forms no fewer than four times. 
On every one of those occasions the 
Members of the Government had 
spoken, but no indication whatever 
had been given that they intended to 
accept such a limitation as was now pro- 
posed. When the Parliamentary com- 
pact was made by the President of the 
Local Government Board, the right hon. 
Gentleman indicated the nature of the 
Amendment he was going to move, but 
did not suggest that any restriction of 
this kind was intended. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that the object of the 
Amendment would be to remove the dis- 
qualification of marriage, and the House 
had every reason to expect that he would 
have carried out that declaration. A 
subsequent alteration was made to the 


Storey (Sunderland), 
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effect that the husband and wife should 
not vote in respect of a joint occupation, 
and he (Mr. M‘Laren) made no objection 
to it. The only Amendment he had 
made objection to was that of the hon. 
Member for Sunderland (Mr. Storey), 
who, first of all, tried to allow a hus- 
band and wife to vote as joint occupiers, 
and divided the House on that question, 
That hon. Member had now gone on 
exactly the opposite tack, and was ask- 
ing the House to prevent a wife voting 
for the house in which she lived with her 
husband. As during none of the four 
previous Debates had the Government 
given the slightest indication that they 
were going to adopt this restriction, he 
deliberately said that the House was now 
being subjected to a breach of the bar- 
gain that had been made. The Govern- 
ment had entered into an undertaking in 
the face of the House as to the nature of 
the clause that was to be inserted. Having 
kept him (Mr. M‘Laren) to his part of 
the bargain, they were now going de- 
liberately to break that bargain on the 
present Amendment. When he advised 
his hon. Friend the Member for North 
West Durham (Mr. Atherley-Jones) the 
other day to withdraw his new clause— 
a clause which he himself entirely 
approved of, and which a large number 
of Members would have voted for had it 
been pressed to a Division—the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
accepted his assistance in obtaining the 
withdrawal of the proposal. The right 
hon. Gentleman and he had a talk about 
it, and the right hon. Gentleman assured 
him that he would carry out his bargain. 
If he (Mr, M‘Laren) had supposed for a 
moment that the shameful and most un- 
fair restrictions proposed by the present 
Amendment would have been accepted 
by the Government, he would never have 
advised his hon. Friend (Mr. Atherley- 
Jones) to withdraw his clause, and he 
would have fought the principle of equal 
treatment of men and women at every 
opportunity. Having made a fair and 
honourable bargain with the Government, 
however, he obtained the withdrawal of 
his hon. Friend’s clause, and the only result 
was that the proposal which had been 
agreed upon was now to be abandoned. 
It was not carrying out the intention of 
the Instruction. On the 9th of the 
month the President of the Local Go- 
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vernment Board, on the new clause 
of the hon. Member for Durham, said 
that— 


“The Instruction to the Committee em- | Vote. 
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expense of his wife, but he would not 
allow the wife to have a legitimate vote 
for her own house, much less a faggot 
There was no consistency in that. 


wered them to deal with the question of| There was no care taken to prevent 


emale suffrage, and to do that in the broadest 
possible manner.” 

And the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in con- 
eluding the Debate after another speech 
of the hon. Member for Sunderland, en- 
dorsed that, and said that 


“The Government had given an undertaking 
to carry out the judgment of the House, and 
wie given that pledge they were bound 

it. 
Well, in accepting the present Amend- 
ment, on which the right hon. Member 
did not lay much stress, he was asking 
the House to reverse its former judgment, 
and abandoning the position on which he 
had made a Parliamentary compact. He 
(Mr. M‘Laren) hoped the House would 
not be guided in this matter by the hon. 
Member for Sunderland, who had only 
been consistent in one thing—namely, 
in uncompromising hostility to the Amend- 
ment introduced into the Bill. The hon. 


Member now proposed that no married 


woman should have a vote when her 
husband lived in the same house with 
her. He was endeavouring to prevent 
her from voting even for a house which 
might be absolutely her own. [“ No!”] 
Yes; the words of the Amendment 
were— 

“Nor shall a woman be qualified in respect 
of the occupation of any house in which she 
and her husband reside.” 

Under this proposal, even if living in her 
own house, a married woman would not 
be entitled to vote for it if her husband 
lived with her. That was most unfair, 
and was never contemplated when the 
clause was originally before the House. 
In a case in which the wife was the 
owner of freehold property in which she 
and her husband resided, the husband 
was said to be the tenant-at-will, but he 
might be turned out at a day’s notice by 
his wife, and the house might be sold 
over his head. Yet she was not to be 
allowed to have a vote for that house, 
according to the Amendment of the hon. 
Member. The hon. Member said he 
wished to prevent the creation of faggot 
votes. The hon. Member would allow 
the husband to have a faggot vote at the 


Mr. W.. M‘Laren 





faggot votes being created in the case of 
sons. A father might put a dwelling- 
house in his son’s name, and no objection 
would be taken, but if he put it in the 
name of his wife this difficulty was 
raised. This, in fact, was an attempt to 
withhold from married women that 
justice which was extended to them in 
the Instruction, and in Clause 32, which 
provided that marriage in the case of a 
woman was to be no disqualification from 
voting. If this Amendment were carried 
it would mean the abandonment of that 
principle. They would be creating a 
disability in the case of married women 
which would not exist in the case of any 
other class. A single man might create a 
faggot vote for his mother, or his sister, 
or his daughter, or his mistress if he had 
one, but they would not allow him to let 
his wife vote in respect of the house in 
which he lived, even though that house 
might be her own. Nothing more unfair 
than this Amendment could possibly be 
conceived. It was not a question merely 
of creating faggot votes. No one wished 
to create such votes. They were all 
anxious that those persons properly en- 
titled to vote should be allowed to exer- 
cise the franchise. It would be said that 
this was a question of the rich against 
the poor, but that was not the case, as he 
would demonstrate by giving one or two 
instances. [Cries of “Oh!” and “ Di- 
vide!”] There were some women in 
the manufacturing districts with ne’er-do- 
weel husbands who themselves earned 
the wages to keep the family going. 
Such a wife might take a cottage at 5s. 
a week in her own name and pay the 
rent, her husband living on her earnings, 
and yet the Amendment would prevent 
her voting for the cottage. In the same 
way a sailor’s wife who took a cottage in 
her own name would not be allowed a 
vote in respect of it if her husband was 
home more than four months in the year. 
And the same thing applied to small 
shopkeepers. There was reason to com- 
plain that the Amendment was sprung 
upon the House at this stage and had not 
been moved on Clause 32, or when the 
whole of this question was settled on 
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the 21st of November. He hoped that if 
the Amendment were accepted at any 
rate the Government would not “ tell” 
for the hon. Member. Let the hon. 
Member for Sunderland find his own 
Tellers and conduct his own Division, so 
that the House might be free to vote in 
any way it thought fit. He believed the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board would be 
the more ready to do that, because he had 
told him that, while he intended to 
accept the Amendment, he did not attach 
much importance to it, and that if it were 
lost he would go on with the Bill just as 
if nothing had occurred. He (Mr. 
M‘Laren) therefore hoped that no pres- 
sure would be put on hon. Members on 
that (the Ministerial) side of the House 
to vote for the Amendment, because he 
considered the Amendment a breach of 
faith destroying the benefits of the clause, 
and thought it a most regrettable thing 
that the Government should have lent 
itself to the proposal. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: When the Oppo- 
sition assented to the view that we might 
hope to close our labours to-night, we 
certainly did not lay our account with a 
Debate on female suffrage, and with 
speeches of the importance, and above 
all the length, of the one to which we 
have just listened. If we are to conclude 
the Bill to-night it will be impossible to 
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carry on a Debate on female suffrage. | 


The hon. Member who has just sat 
down seems to have understood from the 
President of the Local Government 
Board that he would assent to this 
Amendment. That is a matter which 
has struck us with extreme surprise. 
We understand that this matter has been 
four times dealt with in Committee, and 
that so lateas Tuesday last the Government 
gave their final decision on the matter. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Leader 
of the Opposition considers, and has com- 
municated that decision to me, that it 
would be a district breach of an implied 
understanding if the present Amendment 
were accepted. I may say that 1 am a 
consistent opponent of female suffrage 
in any direction. I am_ thoroughly 


opposed to it, but that would not induce | 


me to vote for the Amendment, which I 
consider draws a most unfair distinction. 
There is a good deal of work still un- 
disposed of on the Paper, and I will 
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appeal to the House whether we are 
to embark at this stage upon even so 
interesting a discussion as that of the 
enfranchisement of women. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I must ask 
hon. Members not to take as literally true 
all the statements made by the hon. 
Member for Crewe. I regret that I have 
not time to reply in detail to the remarks 
the hon. Member has made upon the 
conduct of the Government. He, per- 
haps, put it too strongly when he said 
the Government would have accepted 
this Amendment. What we were pre- 
pared to do was to leave it a perfectly 
open question. But the Opposition have 
acted honourably and fairly by the Go- 
vernment all through the later stages of 
this Bill, and if the Opposition regard. 
this as the introduction of fresh matter, 
which would require to be discussed at 
great length, I am sure that no man 
will be more ready to respond to the 
appeal from the Front Opposition Bench 
than will the hon. Member for Sunderland. 
I may say, for his comfort in the matter, 
that the Solicitor General does not regard 
the words as making any serious change, 
but at the same time they raise com- 
plicated legal questions which would 
involve the House in a long dispute, and 
therefore I hope my hon. Friend will 
withdraw his Amendment. 

Mr. STOREY said, he had lost some 
right which he had possessed, because he 
was accidentally absent when his Amend- 
ment was reached in Committee, and he 
was obliged to an hon. Friend for pro- 
posing it for him. He would not trouble 
the House at any length, but he wished 
the House to realise what his Amend- 
ment sought todo. The Bill said that 
no woman should be disqualified by 
marriage from being on the Register, and 
he entirely agreed with that. The hon, 
Member for Crewe yelled at him and 
said he was opposed to it; but he could 
remember the day when the hon. Mem- 
ber for Crewe was not interested in the 
subject and when he was as he was still. 
He had no objection to married women 
being on the Register provided all married 
women were to be equally entitled to be 
put upon the Register. But the rich man 
who had a house and a cottage could put 
himself on the Register for the cottage 
and his wife as the occupier of the house, 
and thereby get two votes in his own 
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household ; but the poor man, who was! be capable of holding office as Parish 
just as good a man as the rich man, and | Councillors. It was not easy to say 
had as great an interest in local govern- | what their precise meaning might be in 
ment, had only one cottage, and thus any and every case, There had not been 
could get no vote for his wife ; and thus unanimity in the decisions of the Law 
Mr. and Mrs. Plantagenet would get two | Courts. “It had been decided in one case 
votes while Mr. and Mrs. Smith would | that the term only applied to parochial 
have but one. He warned the Liberal | _ alms, but in other eases it had been held 
and Radical Party, who believed in that it might apply to subscriptions 
equality of treatment for all parties, that | which were contributed for the purpose 
they were creating mischief for them- | of keeping poor people off the poor rates. 
selves. He would not withdraw the | 


Local Government 


Amendment, but in the circumstances he | 
would allow it to be negatived. 


Question put, and negatived. 


On Motion of Mr. H. H. Fow er, | 
the following Amendments were agreed | 
to :— 

Clause 33, page 30, line 21, leave out ‘ ‘said,’ | 
and after “ electors,” insert “ for the parish.” 

Clause 34, page 31, line 39, after “shall,” in- 
sert “ save as otherwise provided by this Act.” 


*Mr. STRACHEY moved— 


In Clause 35, page 32, line 6, to leave out the 
words “ or other alms.” 


He put the Amendment on the Paper for | 


the purpose of eliciting an explanation 
as to whether the words “ or other alms ” 
would disfranchise men who had received 
relief from funds raised for the relief of 
workmen locked out or out on strike. 
There was anxiety as to whether the 
words would disfranchise the thousands 
of colliers who had been assisted during 
the recent coal strike. He believed that 
those who would have to carry out the 
Act would have a difficulty in knowing 
what the words “or other alms” meant. | 


Amendment proposed, 


In Clause 35, page 32, line 6, to leave out 
the words “ or other alms.’ '—( Mr. Strachey.) 


Question proposed, “That the words | 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill.” 


*Sir J. RIGBY said, that whatever 
might be the effect of the words, they 
were already law in regard to Parlia- 
mentary, County Council, and municipal 
elections, and that was a sufficient excuse 
for retaining in this Bill words which 
were in existing Acts. If the words 
were struck out, men who were disquali- 
fied to vote at Parliamentary, County 
Council, and municipal elections, would 


Mr. Storey 


*Sir C. W. DILKE said, that the words 
| “or other alms ” appeared in the Reform 
| Act of 1832, which embodied them from 
| earlier provisions that probably went 

back into the mists of time. The words 
| had been the subject of a most conflicting 
| series of legal decisions ; but in ordinary 

practice no objection was taken to 
any person being placed upon the 
| Register on the ground of his having 
received alms other than parochial alms. 
For instance, in 99 cases out of 100 
people who were actually living in alms- 
houses were allowed on the Register. It 
might be said that hospitals were included 
in the words “ other alms,” but over 800 
inmates of the Chelsea Hospital were on 
the Register. It was not a question of 
very great importance. He, however, 
thought that it would be better to omit 
words which might cause great difficulty 
in the case of Rural Parish Councils. 


*Mr. W. LONG said, he entirely agreed 
with the view taken by the right hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down. 
| There was considerable difficulty in in- 

| terpreting the words. They might be 

held to cover a case which was very 

/common—namely, the case of - clothing 
| distributed throughout the whole parish, 
each individual taking his turn in the re- 
| ceipt of a cloak or coat in the year, and 
/in such a case the words would have a 
| most unfortunate result. 


| Mr. H. H. FOWLER: We accept 
the Amendment. 


CommMaNvDER BETHELL thought that 
they ought to have some further legal 
interpretation of the meaning of the 
words from the Law Officers of the 
Crown. The Solicitor General had said 
they ought to be kept in, and he agreed 
with the hon. and learned Gentleman. 








Question put, and negatived. 
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On Motion of Mr. H. H. Fow er, 
the following Amendments were agreed 
to :— 

Page 32, line 19, leave out the second * or.” 

em 20, leave out “ as follows,” and insert 
* that.” 

Clause 36, page 33. line 29, after the first 
“shall,” insert “ if willing.” 

Line 30, leave out “if willing.” 

Line 34, after “Council,” insert “ or parish 
meeting.” 

Line 38, after “ Council,” insert “ or parish 
meeting.” 

Line 39, after “ Council,” insert “ or meeting.” 

Line 41, at end, insert “and where there is 
no Parish Council,a casual vacancy in the office 
of chairman of the parish meeting shall be filled 
by the parish meeting.” 

: Page 34, line 3, leave out “ becomes,” and 

insert “ become.” 

: Clause 37, page 34, line 12, after “ shall,” 

yee “notwithstanding anything in other 
ct.” 


Line 15, after “seconder,” insert “and no 
more. 

Line 19, at end, insert—* (iii.) for preventing 
an elector at an election for a parish divided 
into parish wards from subscribing a nomination 
paper or voting for more than one ward.” 


Str R. TEMPLE moved a fresh 


paragraph (vi.) authorising the Local 
Government Board to frame Rules 


Local Government 


“ for fixing the scale of expenses to be incurred 
in any elections under this Act.” 


The object of the Amendment was to 
enable those who were engaged in the 
elections to be remunerated on a fair 
scale, and to secure this remuneration 
should be fixed on an uniform scale 
in all counties alike. If it was not fixed 
by the Local Government Board it would 
be fixed by the County Councils, with 
the result that there would be one scale 
of payment in one county and another 
scale in another, and the interests of a 
very meritorious class—the clerks of 
Boards of Guardians, who had served 
their country well, might be injuriously 
affected. On behalf of these clerks he 
made an earnest appeal to the Minister 
in charge of the Bill to accept the 
Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 34, line 27, after the word “ electors,” 
to insert the words,—“ (vi.) For fixing the scale 
of expenses to be incurred in any elections 
under this Act.” 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 
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*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that they 
had had a great many discussions on this 
question of expense, and if there was 
-anything upon which the House was 
unanimous it was that the scale should 
be fixed by the County Councils and not 
by the Local Government Board. 


*Mr. W. LONG said, that uniformit 
was no doubt desirable, but not so muc 
as economy, and the County Councils 
would fix the scale better than the Local 
Government Board. 


Quéstion put, and negatived. 


On Motion of Mr. H. H, Fow er, the 
following Amendment was agreed to :— 

Page 34, line 33, after “ adaptations,” insert 
“ alterations and exceptions.” 

Mr. DODD proposed in the same 
clause and the same line, 

After “ Rules,” to insert “and to the pro- 

visions for reference of questions to the Local 
Government Board now existing or hereinafter 
contained.” 
The object of the Amendment was to 
give power to the Local Government 
Board in disputed cases to decide, in 
order to avoid the expensive and compli- 
cated procedure for trying Election 
Petitions, whether a particular person 
was or was not properly elected. Some 
simple machinery was necessary both in 
the interest of economy and common 
sense. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 34, line 33, after the word “ Rules,” 
to insert the words “ and to the provisions for 
reference of questions to the Local Government 
Board now existing or hereinafter contained.” 
—(Mr. Dodd.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Sir J. RIGBY said, that the point 
would be covered by the words “ adapta- 
tions, alterations, and exceptions.” It 
was quite a novel thing to have such 
words as his hon. and learned Friend 
proposed in Acts of Parliament, and he 
did not think there was any reasonable 
ground for supposing that the Local Go- 
vernment Board could not do any one of 
these things by rule. 


Mr. DODD said, that by leave of the 
House he would like to ask whether the 





Local Government Board would have 
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power under the clause to arbitrate in 
the matter ? 


Sir R. WEBSTER said, he under- 
stood that the proposal was that the 
Local Government Board should have 
power in some cases or all to adjudicate, 
but he could not conceive that under the 
words “adaptations, alterations, and ex- 
ceptions ” such power would be given. He 
did not discuss the question whether it 
was a prudent thing that this kind of 
duty should be imposed on the Local Go- 
vernment Board. The House was bound 
by the judicial utterances of the Solicitor 
General, .but it seemed to him a strong 
statement that under the words “adapta- 
tions, alterations, and exceptions” the 
Local Government Board could decide 
the question of an improperly conducted 
election. 

*Sir J. RIGBY said, he did not think 
his hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for the Isle of Wight had properly caught 
his observations. He did not see what 


Local Government 


was to limit the power of the Local Go- 
vernment Board under this clause, be- 
cause the Act itself provided that the 
Rules framed by the Local Government 


Board should be valid if in accordance 
with the provisions of the Act, and should 
have effeet as if enacted in the Act. It 
might be said in the House that the 
Local Government Board had gone too 
far in the rules which they might frame, 
but he did not see how the validity of any 
of their rules could be called in question. 

Mr. H. HOBHOUSE said he under- 
stood the Local Government Board pro- 
posed to take powers to exclude from this 
Act a very large number of cumbersome 
provisions with regard to elections, and 
it was satisfactory to know that the 
machinery of election under the Act 
would be simplified and cheapened by 
the Rules which the Board would lay 
down. The only other question was 
whether the Board would take similar 
powers under this Act of determining 
questions of disputed elections, or quali- 
fications, as they had in the case of the 
election of Guardians. 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, it was 
certainly not the intention of the Local 
Government Board to undertake the duty 
referred to by the hon. Member, nor did 
they contemplate the making of any 
Rules for the purpose. They would get 


Mr. Dodd 
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rid of a great deal of ex pensive machinery 
and very largely reduce the cost of 
elections, but they had no intention of 
undertaking the trial of Petitions. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On Motion of Mr. H. H. Fow er, the 
following Amendments were agreed 
to :— 

Page 34, line 34, leave out “ but,” and insert 
“ Provided that (a).” 

Page 34, line 39, at end, insert “and; (b) 
Section 37 of ‘The Municipal Elections 
(Corrupt and Illegal Practices) Act, 1884,’ shall 
apply as if the election were an glection 
mentioned in the First Schedule to that 
Act.” 

Page 35, line 5, after “adaptations,” insert 
“alterations and exceptions.” 

Page 35, line 25, after “ Guardian,” insert 
“ or member of any such Local Board or Vestry 
as aforesaid.” 


Sir R. TEMPLE moved to leave out 
Sub-section (8) of the clause. This 
Amendment travelled the same ground as 
the Amendment which he had last 
moved, and he therefore would not 
repeat his arguments. He would only 
make one remark. The right hon. 
Gentleman had based his opposition to 
the Amendment on the ground of 
economy, but it was a well-known fact 
that a Central Authority always worked 
on uniform and economic grounds in such 
matters. 

Amendment proposed, in page 35, line 
37, to leave out Sub-section (8).—( Sir R. 
Temple.) 


Question proposed, “ That Sub-section 
(8) stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he would 
not repeat what he had already said 
against the Amendment. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. FULLER moved— 


In page 35, line 37, after “shall,” to insert 

“subject to the provisions in the Fifth Part of 
the First Schedule of this Act.” 
He said, the object of the Amendment 
was to decrease the expenses under the 
Bill. The scale of election expenses 
varied in different counties to an extra- 
ordinary degree. The scale should be 
high or low, according to the number of 
electors on the Register. It should be 
low in small or poor parishes, and greater 
in large or rich parishes. 
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*Sir J. GOLDSMID: I rise to 
Order. You have put the sub-section, 
Mr. Deputy Speaker, and, therefore, it 
cannot be amended. 


Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: That is 
80. 


On Motion of Mr. H. H. Fow er, the 
following Amendments were agreed to :— 


_ Clause 38, page 36, line 1, after “ meeting,” 
insert “or at any poll consequent thereon.” 

Clause 40, page 36, line 26, after “ or,” insert 
“to the.” 

Clause 41, page 36, line 35, at end, insert— 
“In a rural parish the power of making an 
application or passing a resolution given by 
Section 12 of ‘The Elementary Education Act, 
1870,’ and by Section 41 of ‘The Elementary 
Education Act, 1876,’ to the Electing Body 
mentioned in the former section shall be trans- 
ferred to the parish meeting of the parish, and 
shall in cases under the latter section be exer- 
cisable by the like majority of the parish 
meeting, and, if a poll is taken, of the parochial 
electors, as is required by that section in the 
case of the said Electing Body, and Rule 2 of 
the Second Part of the Second Schedule to the 
former Act with respect to the passing of such 
resolutions shall not apply.” 

Clause 44, 39, line 5, leave out “directs,” 
and insert “ direct.” 

Clause 45, page 39, line 26, after “* purpose,” 
insert “ other than the raising of fis loan or 
the making of any rate or contract.” 

Line 30, leave out the second “ a,” and insert 
“the.” 

Clause 47, page 40, line 22, after “ up,” insert 
* yearly to the 31st day of March, or in the case 
of accounts which are required to be audited 
half yearly, then.” 

Page 40, line 35, leave out “ or of a rural dis- 
trict.” 

Page 40, line 38, at end, insert “or parish 
meeting.” 

Page 40, at end of clause, to add the following 
sub-section :—“ (4) Every parochial elector of 
a parish in a rural district may without pay- 
ment inspect and take copies of and extracts 
from all books, accounts, and documents belong- 
ing to or under the control of the District 
Council of the district.” 

Clause 48, page 40, line 40, after * 1875,” in- 
sert “so far as that Schedule is unrepealed.” 

; Line 40, leave out “ relates,” and insert “re- 
ate.” 


Mr. COURTNEY moved— 


In Clause 49, page 41, line 36, to leave out 
from the word “county ” to end of Sub-section 
(2), and insert the words ‘“‘shall, in the case of 
any {parish entitled to elect more than six 
Guardian s, divide such parish, if not already so 
divided, into wards so that no ward shall be 
represented by less than three or more than six 
Guardians.” 


The object of the Amendment was to 
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make imperative a duty which under the 
Bill as it stood was left optional to the 
County Council. He thought the duty 
referred to should be imperatively imposed 
on the County Council. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 41, line 36, to leave out from the 
word “county” to end of Sub-section (2), in 
order to insert the words “shall, in the case of 
any parish entitled to elect more than six 
Guardians, divide such parish, if not already so 
divided, into wards so that no ward shall be 
represented by less than three or more than six 
Guardians.”"—(Mr. Courtney.) 


Question proposed, “That the words 
‘may for the purpose’ stand part of the 
Bill.” 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that so far 
as large districts were concerved, he was 
entirely with his right hon. Friend thata 
division should take place. But that 
would not be the case in a large number 
of parishes, for the number of Guardians 
that might be assigned to a parish might 
render it extremely difficult to do what 
the Amendment proposed. The County 
Councils had ample powers to do what 
was right in each case, and they might 
be trusted to carry out the provision. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On Motion of Mr. H. H. Fowxer, 
the following Amendments were agreed 
to :-— 

Page 41, line 37, after “Councillors,” insert 
“in cases where they retire by thirds.” 

Page 42, lines 18 to 24, leave out Sub-sections 
(4) and (5). 

Page 43, line 1, after “local,” insert “and 
personal.” 

Clause 51, page 43, line 30, after “ for,” insert 
“the purpose of.” 

Page 43, line 32, leave out “like security,” 
and insert “security of the like fund or rate.” 

Page 43, line 33, after “for,” insert “the 
purpose of.” 

On Motion of Major Darwin, the 
following Amendment was agreed to :— 

Page 44, line 6, at end, add “Where a rural 
district is situate in two or more counties a 
Parish Council complaining under this Act may 
complain to the County Council of the county 
in which the parish is situate, and if the subject- 
matter of the complaint affects any other 
county the complaint shall be referred to a 
joint committee of the Councils of the counties 
concerned, and any question arising as to the 
members of such joint committee shall be 
determined by the 1 Government Board, 
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and if any members of the joint committee are 
not appointed, the members who are actually 
appointed shall act as the joint committee.” 


On Motion of Mr. H. H. Fow er, 
the following Amendments were agreed 
to :— 

Clause 52, page 44, line 10, after “ thereof,’ 
insert “and shall continue as a separate body 
as if this Act had not passed.” 

Clause 54, page 44, line 24, leave out “same.” 

Clause 55, page 44, line 
“scheme.” 

Clause 57, page 45, line 42, after “ Parish 


Local Government 


65, 


Council,” insert “ or in the Chairman and Over- | 


seers of a rural parish.” 
Page 46, line 7, leave out Sub-section (2). 


Mr. DODD moved— 


In page 46, line 16, after the word ~“ decision,” 
to insert the words, “ and if any other question 
arises or is about to arise under or with regard to 
the provisions of this Act, or any right or interest 


or matter thereunder, such question shall, at | 
the request in writing of the parties thereto, or | 


of such of them as may appear to the Local Go- 


vernment Board to be necessary parties, be | 
determined in the first instance by the Local | 


Government Board, subject to the like appeal 
within three months after such decision.” 


The object of the Amendment was to 


prevent excessive litigation under the | 


Bill, by giving power to the Local Go- 
vernment Board to act as arbitrators in 


all matters arising out of the Act subject | 
to the written consent of the parties con- | 
cerned, He hoped the Minister in charge | 
of the Bill would not meet the Amend- | 
ment with the non possumus that the | 
Board could not | P 


Local Government 
possibly undertake those duties. 


Amendment proposed, 
In page 46, line 16, after the word “ decision,” 


to insert the words, “ and if any other question | 


arises or is about to arise under or with regard 
to the provisions of this Act, or any right or in- 
terest or matter thereunder, such question 


shall, at the request in writing of the parties | 


thereto, or of such of them as may appear to 
the Local Government Board to be necessary 
parties, be determined in the first instance by 
the Local Government Board, subject to the 
like appeal within three months after such 
decision.” —( Mr. Dodd.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, that this 
matter had been the subject of discussion 
for a long time, and he hoped the House 
would not make any alteration as regards 
the tribunal which had already been 
decided on to adjudicate in these cases. 


leave out | 
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| The Local Government Board could not 
| possibly undertake to do everything of a 
| judicial as well as of an administrative 
| character under the Bill. 


| Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


! On Motion of Mr. H. H. Fow er, the 
| following Amendment was agreed to :— 
In page 46, line 16, to insert the following 
sub-section :—‘* (3) An appeal shall, with the 
leave of the High Court or Court of Appeal, but 
| not otherwise, lie to the Court of Appeal against 
| any decision under this section.” 


Mr. CONYBEARE proposed to add 
_ at the end of Clause 61— 

“ Provided that due and sufficient notice of 
| all the arrangements pro to be embodied 
| in any such Provisional Order shall first be pub- 
| lished in the several parishes before their 
| adoption by the Council of the Scilly Isles.” 
The object was to ensure the due publi- 
cation in the several parishes of the 
Scilly Isles of any action intended to be 
taken under the clause. He had received 
complaints that the Council of the Isles, 
' which met in St. Mary’s Island, did what 
they pleased without consulting the rate- 
payers of the other Islands. He thought 
'that that should not be allowed with 
regard to matters arising under the 
clause. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 47, line 9, after the word “ accord- 
ingly,” to insert the words “ Provided that due 
and sufficient notice of all the arrangements 
roposed to be embodied in any such Provisional 

Order shall first be published in the several 
parishes before their adoption by the Council of 
the Scilly Isles."—(Mr. Conybeare.) , 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER regretted that 
his hon. Friend had not placed the 
Amendment on the Paper in time to be 
|examined carefully. The clause had 
/been settled by those acquainted with 

the local circumstances of the Scilly 
| Islands. He approved what had been 

said as to notice being given, but he 
could not accept the Amendment off-hand. 
If the hon. Member would kindly send 
the Amendment to the Local Government 
Board he would examine it and see whe- 
ther it could be inserted in another place. 


Mr. CONYBEARE said, he had not 
had time to put the Amendment on the 
Paper. He thanked the right hon. Gen- 
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tleman for his promise and begged leave 
to withdraw the Amendment. 


Local Government 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, 


In Clause 62, page 48, line 10, after the word 

denomination,” to insert the words, “The 
expression ‘the Church’ means the Church of 
England as by law established."—(CWr. Carveli 
Williams.) 


Question proposed “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sir R. WEBSTER could not conceive 
why the Goverament were going to ac- 
cept this Amendment at the last moment. 


Hon MemsBers: Why not ? 


Sir R. WEBSTER said, the clause 
related to buildings erected at the cost 
of members of any one denomination, and 
yet it was proposed to say that, for the 
purpose of the Bill, “ the Church ” should 
mean the Church of England. The hon. 
Member had not suggested a reason why 
these words should be inserted. Would 
any Member of the Government give a 
reason ? 


*Sir J. RIGBY said, the words used in 
the Bill were “the Church.” 


Sir R. WEBSTER : Where ? 


*Sir J. RIGBY : In_half-a-dozen 
places. It was simply intended that the 
words “the Church ” should be defined as 
meaning the Church of England. 


Sir J. GORST said, the definition was 
unnecessary, as the phrase “ the Church” 
was universally taken as meaning “the 
Church as by law established.” If the 
Church were disestablished it would then 
be necessary to have these Definition 
Clauses. An Amendment of this kind 
could not be admitted into the Bill with- 
out long Debate. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 48, line 12, after the word “are,” 
to insert the words “ or the separate distribution 
of the benefits of which is.’—(CWr. £yerton 
Allen.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. W. LONG asked what was the 
meaning of the Amendment ? 
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*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, it was 
designed to meet the case in Pembroke- 
shire which had been considerably dis- 
cussed in Committee ; a case in which a 
charity was distributed over four parishes, 
three of which were close together, and 
the fourth of which was 20 miles away. 


Sir R. WEBSTER said, the words 
of the Amendment seemed to him to 
confuse the matter. 

Mr. EGERTON ALLEN said, the 
Amendment would cover the case of a 
charity in Pembrokeshire, which in the 
opinion of the Charity Commissioners 
was a separate parochial charity, as it 
was administered by a separate local 
Governing Body. ‘The charity was dis- 
tributed over four parishes, and the only 
thing in common between the parishes 
was the root or source of the incomes 
For the convenience of keeping the 
charity together that income was 
managed by « body of trustees which 
had nothing—or, at any rate, very little 
—to do with distributing the funds. 
The trustees received the rents and, 
having received them, handed them over 
in certain definite proportions to the four 
different parishes, where they were 
administered by the officials of the 
parishes solely for the benefit of the 
parishioners. One parish had nothing to 
do with the other, [Cries of 
“ Agreed ! ”] 


Question put, and agreed to. 


On Motion of Mr. H. H. Fow er, the 
following Amendment was agreed to :— 

In page 48, after line 18, to insert the words 
“The expression ‘rateable value’ means the 
rateable value stated in the valuation list in 
force, or, if there is no such list, in the last poor 
rate.” 


Sir R. TEMPLE said, he begged to 
move an Amendment to Clause 66. The 
clause empowered the Council to do 
various things, which included the 
appointment of returning officers. If 
that was so, the words in the clause that 
he proposed to omit were superfluous. 
The right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board had an 
Amendment on the Paper the meaning of 
which was the same as his (Sir R. 
Temple's). The right bon Gentleman’s 
Amendment said, after “ officers,” insert 
“required by Rules under this Act.” 
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If the right hon. Gentleman would | 
insert after the word “required” the | 
words “to be made by them,” that | 
Amendment would suffice. 
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Amendment proposed, 

In Clause 66, page 49, line 13, to leave out 
the words “including the appointment of 
returning officers.” —(Sir R. Temple.) 


Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill.” 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he could | 


not accept the Amendment. 





Question put, and agreed to. 


On Motion of Mr. H. H. Fow ter, 
the following Amendments were agreed 
to :— 

Clause 66, page 49, line 13, leave out “ the,” 
and insert “any.” 

Line 13, after “ officers,” insert “ required by | 
Rules under this Act.” 

After line 13, insert,—‘ (2) Of the Guardians | 
and Urban and Rural District Councillors first | 
elected under this Act, save as hereinafter men- | 
tioned, one-third as nearly as may be shall con- | 
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Line 2, after “ Council,” insert “‘or Board of 
Guardians or Local Board or Vestry.” 

Line 3, after “ constituted,” insert “or there 
are no auditors under the Metropolis Manage- 
ment Acts, 1855 to 1890, or an insufficient 
number, properly elected.” 

Line 6, after “ District Council,” insert 
“ Board of Guardians, Local Board or Vestry, 
or auditors.” 

Line 9, after “election,” insert “‘ but a parish 
shall notwithstanding any such failure to con- 
stitute the Parish Council, be deemed to be a 
parish having a Parish Council within the 
meaning of this Act.’ 

Line 10, after “enactments applied by,” in- 
sert “or Rules framed under.” 

Clause 68, page 50, lines 34 and 35, leave out 
* continue to act,” and insert “ hold his office.” 

Page 51, line 1, after “‘ Act,” insert “ whether 
officers above in this section mentioned or not.” 

Line 3, after “ District Council,” insert “or 
Board of Guardians or other authority whose 


officer the person affected is when the claim for 
compensation arises.” 

Line 6, at end, insert “and any expenses in- 
curred by a Board of Guardians in pursuance 
of this section shall be paid out of theircommon 
fund.” 


On Motion of Sir J. DortnerTon, the 
following Amendment was agreed to :— 
Clause 69, page 51, at the end add “ Where, 


tinue in office until the 15th day of April 1896, in pursuance of an order of the County Council, 
and shall then retire ; and one-third as nearly a Parish Council continues to maintain its own 
as may be shall continue in office until the 15th | highways after the appointed day, the highway 
day of April, 1897, and shall then retire; and | expenses shall not be deemed to be expenses of 


the remainder shall continue in office until the 
15th day of April, 1898, and shall then retire. 

(3) The Guardians and Rural District Coun- 
cillors to retire respectively on the 15th day of 
April, 1896, shall be the Guardians and Rural 
District Councillors for such parishes, wards, or 
other areas as may be determined by the County 
Council for the purpose of the rotation. 


(4) Where Guardians or Rural District Coun- | 


cillors retire together at the end of the triennial 
period, the Guardians and District Councillors 
first elected under this Act shall retire on the 
15th day of April, 1898. 

Line 15, leave out from “are,” to “ shall,” in 
line 16, and insert “ respectively to retire on the 
15th day of April, 1896 and 1897.” 

Line 30, leave out “not,” and insert “for 
urban districts not being.” 

Line 37, after “same,” insert “and to the 
existing and first auditors elected under those 
Acts.” 

Line 38, at end, insert “except that the date 
of the annual election shall be substituted for 
the 15th day of April.” 

Clause 67, page 49, line 41, after “‘Coun- 
cillors,” insert “ or of Guardians or of members 
of the Local Board of Woolwich or any Vestry 
in the County of London, or of auditors in the 
County of London.” 

50, line 1, after “Council,” insert “or 


of Guardians, or such Local Board or | 


Vestry as aforesaid.” 


Sir R. Temple 


the Parish Council or of the 
| within the meaning of this Act.’ 


On Motion of Mr. H. H. Fow er, 


| the following ‘Amendments were agreed 
| to :— 

Clause 71, page 51, line 31, after “ Union,” 
| insert “‘ or district.” 


parish meeting 


| Line 31, after “shall,” insert “if it affects the 
parishes or parts for which the Registers of 
parochial electors will be made.” 
Line 33, at end, insert “and any such division 
or alteration which after the appointed day may 
be made on application by the Parish Council 
| or any parochial electors of any parish, may be 
| made before the a ported day on application 
| by the Vestry ora i e number of the ratepayers 
| of the parish. 
Provided that— 
| (a) If any County Conncil having any such 
division or alteration under consideration 
so direct, the lists of voters shall be 
framed in parts corresponding with such 
division or alteration, so that the parts 
| may serve either for the unaltered parish, 
Union, or district, or for the same when 
divided or altered ; and 
(b) If the County Council making such 
division or alteration on or after the said 
day and on or before the last day of 
August so direct, the clerk of the County 
Council shall make such adjustment of 
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the Registers of parochial electors as the | 
division or alteration may render 
ni for enabling every parochial | 
elector to vote at the first election in the | 
ward, union, or district in which his | 
ualification is situate, and in that case 
the said division or alteration shall be 
observed in the case of that election.” 

Line 34, leave out from “day,” to “be,” in 
line 35, and insert “shall for the purpose of 
elections and of parish meetings in parishes not 
having a Parish Council.” 

Line 36, at end, insert “and for the purpose 
of the powers, duties, and liabilities of Councils 
or other bodies elected under this Act, be the 
day on which the members of such Councils or 
other bodies first elected under this Act come 
into office ; and for the p of powers, duties, 
and liabilities transfe: to a Council of a 
borough by this Act be the Ist day of November 
next after the passing of this Act: and the lists 
and Registers of parochial electors shall be 
made out in such as may be necessary for 
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the purpose of the first elections under this 
Act.’ 


Clause 72, page 51, line 38, after “may be,” 
rt “ assessed.” 


Page 52, line 17, at end, insert, “ The change 
of name of an Urban Sanitary Authority shall 
not affect their identity as a Corporate Body or 
derogate from their powers, and any enactment 
in any Act, whether public, general, or local 
and personal, referring to the members of such 
authority, shall, unless inconsistent with this 
Act, continue to refer to the members of such 
authority under its new name.” 

Clause 76, page 53, line 17, at end, insert, 
“ Provided that where any wards of an urban 
district have been created, or any number of 
members of an Urban Sanitary Authority fixed, 
by or in pursuance of any local and personal 
Act, such wards and number of members shall 
continue and be alterable in like manner as if 
they had been fixed by an order of the County 
Council under this or any other Act.” 

Schedule 1, page 55, after line 1, insert “ (f) 
the formation or dissolution of a School Board.” 


On Motion of Mr. Stracwey, the 
following Amendment was agreed to :— 

Schedule 1, page 56, line 13, leave out “ two,” 
and insert “three.” 

On Motion of Mr. H. H. Fow er, 
the following Amendment was agreed 
to :— 

Schedule 1, page 56, line 30, after “ meeting,” 


insert “‘and every such meeting shall be open 
to the public, unless the Counci! otherwise 


direct.” 
On Motion of Sir C. W. Diixe, the 
following Amendment was agreed to :-— 
Schedule 2, 59, line 27, leave out “ex- 
cept so far as they relate to the election of 
auditors,” 





On Motion of Mr. J. Stuart, the | 
following Amendments were agreed | 
to :— 
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Schedule 2, page 59, line 30, third column, 


leave out “in the absence of the person author- 


ised by law.” 

Line 32, third column, leave out “to take the 
chair.” 

On Motion of Sir C. W. Ditxz, the 
following Amendments were agreed 
to :— 

Schedule 2, page 59, line 36, leave out “in.” 

Line 36, leave out the words “ Vestrymen 
or.” 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I hope the 
House will now allow me to move the 
Third Reading. It can only be done by 
general consent, but I believe it is the 
general desire that that stage should be 
taken at once. I will not detain the 
House for more than a moment or two, 
but there are several matters on which I 
should like to say a word. Consider- 
able criticism has been directed against 
the drafting of the Bill and against my- 
self with reference to the large number 
of Amendments which have been moved 
by the Government. The House, I 
think, will appreciate the position which 
a Minister occupies in bringing in a large 
and complicated measure of this descrip= 
tion. I should be very sorry to see the 
day when legislation was in the nature 
of an Imperial or Ministerial edict, 
brought in to be accepted or rejected by 
the House en bloc. Legislation here is 
by discussion and amendment. It is 
necessary that a Bill of this description 
extending over so wide an area, and 
cutting so deep into rural and urban 
municipal life, should be discussed very 
fully by the House, and that hon. Mem- 
bers should have an opportunity—and 
they have availed themselves of it—of 
suggesting various omissions and im- 
provements. I am obliged to hon. Mem- 
bers on all sides of the House for the 
assistance they have rendered to me. I 
do not desire to mention the names of 
anyone in particular, but there are two 
hon. Members I may refer to as repre- 
sentatives of rural and municipal govern- 
ment who have greatly assisted me— 
namely, the Vice Chairman of the County 
Council for Durham (Mr. Storey), and 
my right hon, Friend the Member for 
the Forest of Dean (Sir C. Dilke). If I 
had assumed the position of not listening 
to their suggestions I should have for- 
gotten what was due, not only to the 
House, but to myself and the country. 
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But the criticisms which have been passed | 
have been unjust to the draftsmen of the 
Bill. 1 am officially responsible for the 
Bill as it stands, and I have no right to | 
complain of any criticism on the policy, 
scope, or object of the Bill. That is fair 
public criticism, to which no one has a 
right to object. But the draftsmen 
cannot defend themselves in the House. 
They are the servants of both of the 
great Parties in the State; they drafted 
the Bill of 1888, and all the Bills of the 
late Government, as they have drafted the | 
Bills of the present Government. Anybody 
brought into contact with these two 
geutlemen must know that they are_ 
most loyal in serving the Government of 
the day, and do their best to carry out 
the instructions which they receive. In 
dealing with a complicated measure of | 
this sort they find themselves confrouted | 
with difficulties arising on the spur of | 
the moment, and their task is by no means 
easy. It is impossible to carry such a 
Bill without a large number of Amend- 
ments. In regard to this matter, I wish 

take credit not for myself, but for the 
draftsmen. I say they were the drafts- 
men of the Bill of 1888, and it is due to 
them that I should state that the number 
of Government: Amendments moved in 
Committee on the Bill of 1888 was within 
a fraction of 270, without counting purely 
formal Amendments; and the number 
which I have moved in this Bill is 
less than 150. The New Clauses and 
Schedules in the Bill of 1888 were 10; 
and they are 10 also in this Bill. I do 
not mention these figures as reflecting on 
the gentlemen who drafted the Bill of 
1888. It was their duty to do what they 
did. Whatever they did was well done ; 
and whatever Amendments were required 
they were not Amendments to the con- 
struction of the Bill, which remains a 
monument of legislative efficiency and 
wisdom. I hope thesame observation may 
be made on the present Bill. I think itdue 
to the two servants of the Crown who 
cannot defend themselves to make these 
remarks, in testimony of the admirable 
manner in which they have done their 
work. Another duty, anda personal one, is 
to thank hon. Gentlemen on both sides of 
the House and of all sections of the 
House for the kindness and consideration 
which they have shown me in the con- 
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for, though 


Opposition in this matter. 





duet of the Bill, and for the great assist- 
Mr. H. H, Fowler 
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ance which I received. It would be 
perhaps invidious to name any gentle- 
man of so large a number. But I may be 
permitted to express my regret that in 
the conduct of this Bill through the 
House I have not been confronted by the 
eminent statesman who was responsible 
for the Bill of 1888. I regret Mr. 
Ritchie’s absence from these Debates ; 
he might have been a 
severe critic, his great experience and 
his great kuowledge of this intricate 
subject would have been of unques- 
tionable service to the House. At the 


‘same time, I cannot help expressing 


my acknowledgment of the manuer in 
which Mr. Ritchie’s colleague (Mr. 
Long) has to a great extent led the 
So far as I 
am aware, this Bil] has beaten the Parlia- 
mentary record so far as the Committee 
stage is concerned. This is the 41st 
night of its consideration, and if I, the 
Minister in charge, in the long weary 
hours I have had to sit here, have 
oceasionally been betrayed into any 
expression of impatience or irritation, 
if I have said anything which was not 
justified, or have not received Amend- 
ments with the respect I ought to have 
paid to them, I trust that the House will 
feel that it has not been from a desire in 
any way to be inconsiderate. I can only 
plead the excuse of fatigue, mental and 
physical, and I hope the House will over- 
look the fault. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.”—(Mr, H. H. Fowler.) 


Dr. CLARK (Caithness) : I see upon 
the Orders of the Day that the first 
notice is in the name of the right hon. 
Gentleman, who is to move that the Bill 
be re-committed. 


Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER : It is 
out of Order to refer to another Order of 
the Day when this is under debate. 


*Mr. W. LONG said, he did not 
rise for the purpose of offering any 
opposition to the proposal the right hon. 
Gentleman had made, and he did not 
desire either to interfere with the harmo- 
nious conclusion of their prolonged 
discussion on this Bill. The right 
hon. Gentleman, apparently from his 
opening remarks, desired that this Bill 


he 
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should be fully considered by the House, 
and judging from his concluding remarks 
he seemed to appreciate the fact that the 
House had fully considered the proposals 
he had made, and he was sure that what- 
ever some of his supporters with less 
discretion might be inclined to do, the 
right hon. Gentleman at all events would 
agree that in discussing his proposals 
fully and fairly as they had done they 
had not only been discharging their 
duty as Members of an Opposition, but 
further they had been doing what the 
right hon. Gentleman wished—namely, 
as Members of the House of Commons 
discussing fully and freely, and when 
they thought necessary endeavouring to 
amend, the measure which had been pro- 
posed. So far as they on that side of 
the House were concerned they felt there 
was no foundation whatever for the fears 
that the right hon. Gentleman seemed to 
entertain in his remarks that he had been 
guilty of the siightest want of courtesy 
or even of consideration and of fairness. 


He thought whatever view they might | 


hold on the one side or the other as to 
the merits of some of the proposals made 
they could hold but one opinion as to the 
courtesy, the fairness, and the strictly 





|any complaint as 
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his best friends and supporters. The 
difficulty the right hon. Gentleman had 
had to contend with had not been with 
the direct attacks of the Opposition, but 
with the inroads occasionally made into 
the Debates, especially during the Com- 
mittee stage, by his Colleagues, who had 
not troubled themselves to pay attention 
to what had been going on up to a 
certain point when they had suddenly 
appeared upon the scene, and upset the 
arrangements which the right hon. 
Geutleman himself had entered into—a 
course of conduct which had conse- 
quently placed the Opposition in a diffi- 
cult position, and naturally and properly 
exasperated and annoyed them. They 
had got over that, and he did not want to 
revive any of those memories. But hon. 
Gentlemen opposite had frequently re- 
minded the Opposition of what took 
place in 1888. He ventured to say no 
comparison whatever could be made 
between the Bill of 1888 and the Bill of 
1893. In 1888 the Government con- 
ceded to the Opposition certain matters 
which they held to be of great importance. 
That policy was not followed during the 
conduct of this Bill, and if there was 
to the length of 


honourable conduct of the right hon. | time which had been occupied it was 


Gentleman in charge of the Bill. And 
he could safely say this—that if the 
right hon. Gentleman had been left in 
sole charge, and had not been interfered 


entirely due to the fact that the Govern- 
/ment had endeavoured to force upon an 


unwilling but powerful Opposition a 
measure some parts of which the Opposi- 


with by others, the progress of the Bill | tion held to be objectionable and un- 


would have been more rapid, and some | necessary. 
harmonious | frequently told in 1888 they were wrong 


incidents not altogether 
would not have occurred. He congratu- 
lated the right hon. Gentleman on 
the manner in which he had dis- 
charged his duty, and upon the con- 
clusion of his labours. He was 
sure the right hon. Gentleman richly 
deserved the holiday which he trusted he 
was now about to thoroughly and com- 
pletely enjoy, and he hoped during that 
holiday he would be able to look back 
upon his labours in this House with some 
feeling of satisfaction that he had earned 
the esteem of those who were his political 
opponents. He condoled with the right 
hon. Gentleman on the fact that, while 
he had met with fair and legitimate 
criticism from his natural opponents, he 
had had to deal with the much more 
difficult question—namely, the insidious 
attacks of those who ought to have been 


VOL. XX. [rourtH sERIzEs.] 





The late Government were 


in taking the County Councils first, and 
that they ought to have begun with 
Parish Councils; but the Government 
had given the best possible proof of con- 
version to the views of their predecessors, 
for had it not been for the County 
Councils Act—of which they had made 
free use—there would have been enor- 
mous difficulty in carrying this Bill. He 
was afraid there might be a risk of an 
increase of rates under the Bill, and 
possibly of some friction in some parts of 
the country; but he hoped they might 
rely upon the sense of the public duty of 
the people who lived in the rural districts 
that they would accept this measure in 
the spirit in which the House had passed 
it, and by their own industry and ability 
remove any of the difficulties which the 
House might inadvertently, or even with 


38 
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their eyes open, have created, and that | courtesy, and temper with which the Bill 
the measure might be as successful as the | has been conducted by the right hon, 
Government andthe Minister responsible | Gentleman in charge of it. But I rise, 
for it could hope. He was personally | Sir, for the purpose of guarding myself 
grateful to the right hon. Gentleman for | against any misinterpretation as to the 
what he had said in reference to himself. | manner in which I receive certain Amend- 
He regretted more than could the right | ments which were moved, I am sorry to 
hon. Gentleman that the House had been | say, in my unavoidable absence yesterday, 
deprived of the presence and services of | by the right hon. Gentleman in fulfilment 
Mr. Ritchie during the discussion on the | of an undertaking which he and his 
Bill. For himself, he could only say Colleagues gave to me with regard to one 
that, so far as his action was concerned | clause of the Bill. I am referring to 
in the course of this Bill, his sole desire | Clause 10—the New Clause inserted in 
had been that the measure should be | the Bill, and some Amendments which 
made so practical and simple that it could | the right hon. Gentleman undertook to 
be easily carried out by those who would | move in consequence of representations 
have to administer it. He heartily | which I made with regard to it. He 
wished the Bill a successful passage. not | offered some Amendments which were 
only through Parliament, but in its course supposed to be in fulfilment. I only 
through the country, and he would be | desire to say that, as far as I am con- 
satisfied if it brought about one tithe of | cerned, had I been here they would not 
the blessings which right hon. Gentlemen | have satisfied me in the least; they 
and hon. Gentlemen opposite seemed to| would not have fulfilled the objects I 
believe it would produce. had in view, and I do not consider 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I made one | them a concession in any degree. While 
omission. I intended to have moved that | perfectly exempting the right hon. 
the Bill be re-committed for the purpose | Gentleman from any charge of breach of 
of the Amendment of which I had given | faith or anything of that kind, I wish to 
notice ; but as you, Sir, told me a short say they are not a fulfilment of the 
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time ago that that Instruction was out | objects I had in view, and among the 
of Order, I omitted to move it. Perhaps, | many thitigs to be referred to another 
Sir, you would publicly state from the | place in which various Amendments 
Chair, for the information of hon. Gen- | must be madeto this measure if it is to be 
tlemen who considered I ought to have in any degree satisfactory, Amendments 
moved the Instruction, and to whom I upon this particular point I reserve 
pledged myself that I would do so, that myself the right of endeavouring to 


you consider the Instruction out of secure to the fullest extent in the direc- 
Order. | tion I have moved. I only want to say 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER : I one other word in reference to the 
ought to say that I told the right hon. | passage of the Bill—as to the mode and 
Gentleman the Instruction, in my opinion, time at which it was carried. And 
was clearly out of Order, and after a | however much we may congratulate our- 
ruling. the Speaker gave upon an In-| selves upon getting rid of this measure 
struction submitted to him when this | and upon the approach of the time that 
Bill was first in Committee, I think | we shall hope to enjoy a well-earned 
it is impossible to come to any other | holiday, for some weeks, at all events, 


conclusion than that to allow the In- 
struction would have been to introduce 
into this Bill matter which is beyond the 
province of the House to deal with. 

Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford) : I shall not occupy the time of the 
House for more than a very few minutes, 
and I should be sorry to say a single in- 
harmonious word at the present moment. 
I should desire most heartily to re-echo 
all that has fallen from my hon. Friend 
with regard to the exemplary patience, 


Mr. W. Long 


|I desire to make my most emphatic 
protest against the action of the Govern- 
ment which has introduced a measure of 
this kind and carried it at a period of the 
Session when the House of Commons is 
exhausted by the labour of a sitting of 
11 months [“ Agreed!”] I do not 
care in the least for these interruptions. 
If I stand alone in this House to make 
this protest, this protest I am determined 
to make against the introduction of a 





measure of this enormous importance to 
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the future of this country at a time when 
Parliament has been sitting, as I say, 
for at least 11 months of the year 
[“ Agreed !”], and when part of its 
Members, including even Her Majesty’s 
Government, are exhausted by the 
labours they have undergone [ Agreed !””} 
I would much rather appeal to the 
courtesy of the House [“ Agreed!” and 
“Order!”] I would remind hon. Gen- 
tlemen that only by consent can they 
take the Third Reading of the Bill. 
I am very anxious not to put the 
House to the trouble of sitting on another 
occasion, but if I am to be subjected to 
the discourtesy I once experienced on a 
former occasion—and only once, I am 
happy to say, in the whole of my career 
in this Assembly—I do not know what 
course I should think it my duty to 
take. I do desire to repeat my protest 
for the purposes of the future against the 
conduct of any Government—lI do not 
eare of which Party—in taking a mea- 
sure of this supreme importance to the 
country at a period of the Session and at 
a time when it is impossible it can be 
done full justice to. Take one question 
alone which has been passed in a manner, 
I should think, unprecedented, having 
regard to its importance—that is, the 
dealings of this House in regard to the 
enormous question of the Poor Law. 
Does any Member of the House pretend 
that has been adequately or satisfac- 
torily dealt with, or in a manner that 
will command the confidence of the 
country, or that enormous part of the 
population affected by it. I desire to 
say that for one even to endeavour to 
treat with a gigantic question of this 
kind at this period of the year demands 
the condemnation of the country, as I 
believe it will meet with it in future, and 
as I venture to think of which you will 
have had one pretty good specimen at 
all events at present. I have made my 
protest. I have stated to the House 
that upon a very important clause of this 
Bill—a clause which was described by 
two Ministers on the Government 
Bench as including the most important 
matters—and another clause which has 
been dealt with during these weeks, I am 
entirely and totally dissatisfied with the 
manner in which they have been 
dealt with on Report in fulfilment of the 
pledges given by theright hon. Gentleman 
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opposite. That being the case, hon, 
Gentlemen must not be surprised if every 
effort is made by gentlemen on this side 
of the House, in that and other respects, 
to accomplish better treatment for these 
matters in another place. 


Mr. GOSCHEN : I am not going to 
detain the House for many moments, but 
after the treatment which my right hon. 
Friend has received, I think I am en- 
titled to say that it is from the wish of 
the Opposition to meet the general 
sense of the House that we should come 
to a conclusion this evening, that we 
consented to forego our undoubted right 
to have a Debate upon the Third Read- 
ing. As there seems to me some feeling 
that it was wrong ou the part of my 
right hon. Friend to say a few words 
with reference to the general question, 
let me remind the House that on a 
similar occasion the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
then reviewed the Bill of 1888 at a late 
hour, and under not dissimilar circum- 
stances from the present. I wish it to 
be distinctly understood—and I know 
this is the view of the Leader of the 
Opposition—that it is only out of regard 
for what may be called the jaded state 
of the House, of you, Mr. Deputy 
Speaker, and of all those who have had 
to sit here during the 11 months of this 
Session, that we have foregone our right 
which we had to debate the Third Read- 
ing of the Bill. I am sure that right hon, 
Gentlemen opposite are fully aware that 
the Third Reading is intended to give an 
opportunity to the House to review a 
Bill as a whole, and to consider the 
changes that have been made, and I think 
there have been sufficient changes made 
in this Bill to have warranted very con- 
siderable discussion on the Third Read- 
ing. Sir, as I have said, out of regard 
for the general wishes of the House we 
have given up this occasion, but I do 
think we are entitled to register our pro- 
test and to point out how, even during 
these last two days, we have been legis- 
lating at racing speed on this Bill. To 
call it discussion on Report! Why it 
was as much as the Deputy Speaker 
could do to keep his breath whilst passing 
the various Amendments on the Paper. 
No, I am sure it will be felt that in these 
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concluding days we have been debating 
the Bill under very great disadvantages. 
We have been discussing Amendments 
which had only been put down on the 
day before. We have been dealing with 
great questions which we have been 
obliged to hurry over, and I think it a 
very fortunate circumstance—quite apart 
from political questions and from the 
general matters of importance—that the 
details of this Bill may not go to-morrow 
to be carried out in the country without 
further revision of many of them by the 
other Assemtly. I do not wish to raise 
any Party feeling upon this occasion. I 
should not have intervened at all but for 
the fact that the House seemed to protest 
against my right hon. Friend exercising 
his full liberty, but I do say, in parting 
from this Bill, we hope as cordially as 
any single Member on the other side of 
the House can that, so far as the Parish 
Councils are concerned, which are really 
the substance of the Bill, that they may 
gratify in every way the expectations of 
their authors, and may benefit those for 
whom they have been constructed. As 
to the other part of the Bill, which 
relates to the revision of the urban dis- 
tricts and the introduction of changes in 
the Poor Law, we are as opposed, on 
this last day of this Bill, as we were on 
the first, and we shall consider it a 
disaster if all these great changes should 
be passed as they are in the Bill without 
any further consideration. But so far as 
the conduct of the Bill is concerned, I 
am sure it is not necessary for me to 
repeat the personal compliment paid to 
the right hon. Gentleman who has con- 
ducted the Bill with so much ability. 
We are the friends of the Bill so far as 
the Parish Councils are concerned ; we 
are not satisfied with the Bill so far as 
the Poor Law and other questions of 
that kind are concerned. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


SPORT REGULATION BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. A. C. Morton, Bill to pro- 
hihit the hunting, coursing, and shooting of 
Animals kept in Confinement, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. A. C. Morton, Mr. J. Burns, 
Mr. Diamond, Major-General Goldsworthy, 
Major Jones, Mr. Macdonald, Mr. E. J. C. 
Morton, and Mr. Schwann. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 481.] 
Mr. Goschen 


{COMMONS} 
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TUBERCULOSIS. 

Return presented,—relative thereto 
[ordered 13th April, 1893; Mr. 
Knowles] ; to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. [No. 485.] 


BOROUGHS IN ADMINISTRATIVE 
COUNTIES. 

Return presented,—relative thereto 
[ordered 6th June, 1893 ; Mr. Oldroyd] ; 
to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 486.] 


RATES IN METROPOLIS (LEAKAGES). 

Return presented,—relative thereto 
[ordered 19th July, 1893; Sir Waiter 
Foster] ; to lie upon the Table, and to be 
printed. [No, 487.] 


DEATHS (CARBOLIC ACID). 
Return presented,—relative thereto 
[ordered §th December, 1893; Mr. 
Macedona} ; to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. [No. 488.] 


LOCAL TAXATION RETURNS 
(ENGLAND). 

Copy presented,—of Parts III. (Muni- 
cipal Borough Accounts, &c.); IV. 
(Accounts of Metropolitan Vestries and 
District Boards, &c.); V. (Accounts of 
Commissioners of Sewers, &c.); VI. 
(Accounts of Highway Authorities in 
Rural Districts and Turnpike Trustees) ; 
and VII. (Summary) [by Act] ; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 489.] 


RULE OF THE ROAD AT SEA. 

Copy presented,—of Correspondence 
on the subject of the alterations in the 
Regulations for preventing Collisions at 
Sea, recommended at the Washington 
International Marine Conference, together 
with the Report of the Committee 
appointed by the President of the Board 
of Trade (in continuation of Parliamentary 
Paper [C. 6833] ) [by Command] ; to 
lie upon the Table. 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Motion made, and Question, “That this 
House do now adjourn,”—( Mr. Marjori- 
banks, )—put, and agreed to. 


House adjourned accordingly at twenty-two 
minutes after Twelve o'clock till 
Monday 12th February. 





An Asterisk (*) at the commencement of a Speech indieates revision by the Member. 
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Business of 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 15th January 1894. 


The Lord Kensington — Chosen 
Speaker in the absence of the Lord 
Chancellor and the Lords Commissioners. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF DOMINICA. 


QUESTION. 

Tae Eart or STAMFORD asked 
whether the noble Marquess the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies could give 
the House any information as to when the 
Report of Sir Robert Hamilton on the 
administration of Dominica would be 
made public ? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE COLONIES (The Marquess of 
Ripon): My Lords, the Report of Sir 
Robert Hamilton on the administration of 
Dominica is not yet, I believe, written— 
certainly it is not yet in the hands of the 
Colonial Office. I had the pleasure of 
seeing Sir Robert Hamilton the other 
day immediately on his return from 
Dominica, and he informed me he had 
not yet written his Report, but that he 
would do so as soon as he could ; but as 
it was a matter of much importance it 
would take him some time before he 
would be able to go over the whole of the 
evidence again and furnish his Report to 
the Colonial Office. I doubt whether there 
is much chance of the Report being re- 
ceived by the Colonial Office before the 
end of the present Session. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL. 


Brought from the Commons ; read 1+. 


*Tue Margvess or RIPON : It may 
be for the convenience of your Lord- 
ships I should state that in putting 
down the Second Reading of this 
Bill in the name of my _ noble 
Friend Lord Monkswell for Friday 
next, I do so without any intention on 
the part of Her Majesty’s Government 
of proceeding with the Second Reading 
on that day, because the Bill is a long 
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one, and will have to be reprinted and 
circulated to Members of the House, and 
no doubt by Friday next they will 
not have had sufficient time to consider 
it. I am in communication with my 
noble Friends opposite, and with Lord 
Limerick, who acts for them, on the 
subject of the day on which the Debate 
on the Second Reading shall be taken. 
I am not in a position to state what that 
day will be, but it will be some time 
next week. I need hardly say that Her 
Majesty’s Government will take care that 
such a day shall be selected as to afford 
a reasonable hope that the measure will 
pass through this House before the 
House of Commons reassembles. 


Bill to be printed ; and to be read 2° 
on Friday next.—( The Lord Monkswell.) 
(No. 294.) 


House adjourned at half past Four o'clock, 
to Friday next, a quarter past 
Four o'clock. 


Senn 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 19th January 1894. 


The Viscount 


Oxeubridge — Sat 
Speaker. 24 
BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Lory KNUTSFORD asked whether 
the noble Marquess the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies could inform the 
House what would be the course of 
Business ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE COLONIES (The Marquess of 
Ripon): My Lords, I understand that 
it will be most for the convenience of the 
House generally that the Second Reading 
of the Local Government (England and 
Wales) Bill should be taken on Thursday 
the 25th instant. That being the case, 
it is proposed to proceed with the con- 
sideration of the Commons Amendments 
to the Lords Amendments to the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Bill on Monday the 
29th. 


House adjourned at half past Four o'clock, 
to Thursday next, a quarter 
past Four o'clock, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 25th January 1894. 


The Earl of Morley—Sat Speaker. 


SAT FIRST. 
The Lord Deramore, after the death of 
his father. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL.—(No. 294.) 


SECOND READING, 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE COLONIES (The Marquess of 
Riron): My Lords, before I proceed to 
invite your Lordships to give a Second 
Reading to this Bill, it is necessary that 
I should say a few words in explanation 
of my being the person on whom that 


duty has now devolved. It was the 
original intention of my noble Friend 
Lord Kimberley to take charge of this 
Bill himself. It is, as your Lordships 
will, I am sure, recognise, a Bill of great 
importance, and one which, I think, we 
should prefer to see in charge ot the 
Leader of the House. Unfortunately, 
however, some weeks ago my noble 
Friend was seized with a severe 
illness, and it was quite impossible 
for us to hope that he could be 
present in the House at an _ early 
day. The Second Reading of the Bill 
was, therefore, put down in the name of 
my noble Friend Lord Monkswell, who 
represents the Local Government Depart- 
ment in your Lordships’ House. Within 
the last few days my noble Friend has 
had some conversation with me on the 
subject of moving the Second Reading. 
My noble Friend had learnt that some 
objection was being taken to a Bill of this 
magnitude not being moved by a Cabinet 
Minister, and he placed himself entirely 
in the hands of Lord Kimberley. I 
thought it to be my duty to consult the 
Leader of the House on the subject, and 
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he informed me that although he en- 
tertained the fullest possible certainty 
that the Bill would be treated in the 
ablest manner by Lord Monkswell, 
of whose ability your Lordships are 
well aware, nevertheless he did think 
that there was something in the objec- 
tion taken in certain quarters, and that 
on the whole it would be better that I 
should, on behalf of the Leader of the 
House, take charge of the Bill at the 
present stage. I am in hopes that my 
noble Friend the Leader of the House 
will himself be here when the Bill 
reaches Committee, and I am sure that 
both sides of the House will be glad to 
hear that I have this morning received 
a communication from him to the effect 
that he is very mueh better, and hopes 
to be in the House in the course of 
next week. What I have said, there- 
fore, will show your Lordships the great 
importance which the Government 
attach to this Bill. Ido not think that 
it will be necessary for me to argue at 
any length in order to prove to your 
Lordships the importance of altering the 
organisation of our system of local 
government. The administration of our 
different Local Authorities—the parish, 
the union, or the county—lies at the very 
basis of all theinstitutions of the country. 
It is the foundation on which the higher 
institutions of the country rest ; and itis, 
therefore, a matter of very great import- 
ance that our institutions of local govern- 
ment should be organised in the best 
possible manner consistent with the 
spirit and tendency of the times in which 
we live. If we had been a logical 
nation—which is an advantage (if it be 
an advantage) to which I do not think 
we have any right to lay claim—we 
should have begun, I suppose, at the 
bottom and built up our institutions to 
the top; and, instead of starting with 
the reform of Parliament and then with 
the establishment of County Councils, 
we should have created Parish Councils 
in the first instance. But your Lord- 
ships are well aware that this is not the 
course which has been followed in this 
matter. So far, however, from the re- 
form of local government in our counties 
being a reason why we should not deal 
with the other Local Bodies lower in the 
seale, the fact seems to me to be only 
another reason for dealing without delay 
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with those institutions and for bringing 
them into harmony with the arrange- 
ments under which the county itself is 
now administered. But, apart alto- 
gether from this more general considera- 
tion, which I think is not without con- 
siderable weight, I am quite sure your 
Lordships will agree with me that our 
system of local government at the pre- 
sent time below the reformed institution 
of County Councils is one in a very high 
degree unsatisfactory. It has grown up, 
like many other things in this country, 
to a large extent almost by accident. It 
has been the creation of a series of legis- 
lative enactments which have dealt, not 
with the whole subject on a general 
principle, but with each individual ques- 
tion of local government as it has 
arisen, and in order to meet the 
particular circumstances and needs 
of the moment. The result has 
been that we have now a system of local 
government to which has been applied 
more than once the epithet “chaos” ; 
it is so complicated, so intricate that it 
has been a puzzle to many statesmen to 
know how to deal with it, and many of 
them have shrunk continually from the 
task. There is no need for me to enter 
to-night into an examination of the pre- 
sent system of local government. Your 
Lordships, who take so large a share in 
the administration of local affairs, know 
what that government is only too well. 
You are aware of all the complications 
which exist in regard to it, and you 
are aware of the troublesome and in- 
convenient confusion of authorities, of 
areas, of rates, and of the constitution of 
Local Bodies, which exists at the present 
time. I need not, therefore, prolong the 
remarks which I shall have to make by 
entering upon a detailed account of the 
existing system, because I do not think 
your Lordships will in the least degree 
contest the description of it which I have 
just given. In such a state of things as 
that, it is only possible to deal with the 
anomalies and the evils which exist 
under such a system by gradual legisla- 
tion. We do not propose—we do not 
hope—by this Bill to put an end to all 
those evils. We hope, however, to 
make a considerable advance in the 
direction of removing them, and of 
rendering our system of local govern- 
ment more suited to the exigencies of the 
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present day. By the Act of 1888 a 
great step was taken in the matter of 
local government—a large and statesman- 
like attempt was made by the Govern- 
ment of that day to deal with it. I, for 
one, and those with whom I am 
politically associated, think that a debt 
of gratitude is due to Mr. Ritchie and his 
colleagues for the legislation of that 
time. The Government of that day, 
however, were not able to carry out the 
whole of their intended policy. It was 
proposed to establish County Councils, 
and under them general District Coun- 
cils; but the scope of the Bill had 
to be modified, and the provisions 
relating to District Councils were 
withdrawn. Promises were made that 
the question of District Councils would 
be dealt with speedily, but for one 
reason or another it has been postponed, 
and no practical step has been taken 
within the last six years to establish 
the District Councils promised and pro- 
posed at that time. It was not the 
establishment of District Councils only 
that Mr. Ritchie had in his mind; for 
he said, on introducing his Bill— 

“The Government would have been glad to 
have proposed a re-construction of parochial 
organisation, 


a brief explanation 
The 
first proposal of the Bill is the re- 
organisation of the parish, which is, I 


I now pass to 
of the provisions of the Bill. 


believe, the most ancient territorial 
division in the country, its present 
organisation, if organisation it can be 
called, being most ineffective for all 
practical purposes of parochial manage- 
ment. There is the Parish Vestry at pre- 
sent with Churchwardens and Overseers. 
Over that Parish Vestry the Incumbent 
ex officio presides, and questions are 
decided by show of hands; if a 
poll is demanded then there is plural 
voting. The meetings are generally held 
at inconvenient hours for the attendance 
of most of those who might attend if 
they conveniently could. The powers of 
the Vestry are narrowly limitgd, and 
as far as I can see regulated upon no 
system, and it was present, as I have 
shown, in the mind of the Minister of 
1888 in the other House that the re- 
organisation of a parish on a_ basis 
more in accordance with the rest of our 
system of government was a  press- 
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ing necessity. That necessity has 
not grown less. The need of a reor- 
ganisation of the parish has been felt 
more and more since the stimulus given 
to local government by the Act of 1888, 
which created a desire for the better 
organisation of other portions of our 
local system, and there is no doubt 
that the wish for an improved and 
more satisfactory arrangement of the 
parish has been growing during the six 
years since the Act of 1888 came into 
operation. Therefore, as I have said, 
the first object of this Biil is to put the 
organisation of the parish on a sound 
footing, and to make it a reality, and for 
that purpose it is proposed that in every 
rural parish there shall be a_ parish 
meeting, constituted in accordance with 
the provisions of the Bill, of all 
persons who are on either the Parlia- 
mentary or the Local Government 
Register. So that any man who can 
now vote for a Member of Parliament or 
for a» member of the County Council 
would be on the Register of local 
electors, and would have the right in the 
first place to attend the parish meeting. 
The foundation of the Bill is the intro- 
duction of the parish meeting into our 
parishes ; but we hope, nevertheless, 
that in the great majority of the parishes 
Parish Councils will be established. In 
every parish which at the last Census 
had a population of 200 there will be 
established a Parish Council. In every 
parish between 200 and 100 a Parish 
Council shall be established if the 
parish meeting makes application to 
the County Council to that effect. 
In parishes having less than 100 the 
County Council will have power to 
establish a Parish Council if it thinks 
it desirable to do so, provided the 
parish meeting agrees. Then there 
come those powers of the Bill which 
relate to the grouping of parishes. In 
the course of the discussion in the other 
House it became evident that there was 
considerable opposition to compulsory 
grouping owing to local jealousies be- 
tween adjoining parishes ; and the con- 
sequence is that the power of compul- 
sory grouping has been taken away 
from the County Council. I hope that 
the difficulties as regards grouping may 
as time goes on be got over, and that 
there will be very few places in the country 


The Marquess of Ripon 
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which will not be under the administra- 
tion of a Parish Council. Some parishes 
are extremely small and have a very 
limited population indeed, and grouping 
would, in such cases, be a very great 
advantage if it can be carried out 
by consent. Those, my Lords, are 
the provisions under which the Parish 
Councils will be set up. Under Clause 
38 the chairman of the Parish Coun- 
cil will be the chairman of the parish 
meeting, and in his absence the parish 
meeting will elect its own chairman. 
As to the powers of the Parish Council, 
they will be extensive and of great im- 
portance to the parish and to the in- 
terests of those who live in the parish, 
In the first place, the Council will 
take over on its establishment all the 
powers of the existing Vestries and all 
the powers of the Churchwardens which 
are not connected with what has been 
called the affairs of the Church, or with 
ecclesiastical charities, and certain 
powers of the Overseers. The Parish 
Council will appoint the Overseers, and 
Churehwardens who are at present ex 
officio Overseers will cease to be Over- 
seers. The Bill gives power to provide 
buildings and acquire land for such 
buildings. The Parish Council will 
also have power with regard to 
the maintenance of village greens and 
recreation grounds and the preservation 
of open spaces. The Parish Council 
will have power to utilise wells and 
springs for water supply,and to deal 
from a sanitary point of view with 
ponds and ditches—all this, subject 
to the rights of the parties interested 
in the wells, springs, ponds, and 
ditehes. Then the Parish Council will 
have the power to acquire by agree- 
ment any rights of way, and they will 
have power to accept and hold property 
which may be given to the parish, 
and to execute all works connected 
with the various duties cast upon 
them. My Lords, that is a_ brief 
account of their duties, though it does 
not exhaust all possible duties to which 
their attention may be devoted on be- 
half of the parish. The present law 
gives power to adopt certain measures 
which have been called the adoptive Acts. 
The 7th clause of this Bill provides 
that the parish meetings shall have 
power to adopt by vote those Acts which 
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are all set out in that clause—the Light- 
ing and Watching Act, the Baths and 
Washhouses Acts, the Burial Acts, the 
Public Improvement Act, and the Public 
Libraries Act. If this Bill passes, the 
Parish Council will be the executive of 
the village in the sense in which the 
Town Council is the executive of the 
borough. There are certain matters in 
respect of which the Parish Council may 
make application to the County Council, 
just as a certain number of ratepayers 
may do now ; but the ratepayers will not 
thereby be ousted from the powers they 
now possess. Power is given to the 
Parish Council to hire land compulsorily 
for allotments. The clauses giving these 
powers have met with a considerable 
amount of opposition ; but I must say the 
proposal seems to me to be a very reason- 
able one, and a very potent mode of 
obtaining allotments for those who need 
them, that land should be hired com- 
pulsorily, if it need be, for allotments. 
It is the policy of Parliament to 
facilitate the establishment of  allot- 
ments; and the process has been 
hampered in many ways by the com- 
plication of the existing Acts. Under 
them land is to he acquired only by pur- 
chase ; and, that being the case, the Acts 
have been, to a great extent, neglected. 
I should certainly have thought that 
hiring might be regarded as equally, 
if not much more, satisfactory to those to 
whom the land belongs. These clauses 
of the Bill have been guarded very care- 
fully in its passage through the other 
House. The land is to be taken for not 
less than 14 years, and it is to be held 
upon terms which I am bound to say 
seem to me to be exceedingly favourable 
to the landlord. ‘There is the greatest 
difference, as far as my experience goes, 
in the demand for allotments in different 
parts of the country. I have had to do 
with parts of the country in which the 
efforts of labourers to obtain allotments 
have been active and earnest; I have 
also had to do with parts of the country 
in which the demand for allotments has 
been small, and it seems to me that the 
demand has varied according to whether 
wages were high or low. Looking at 
the requirements of the population in 
different parts of the country, with the 
differences in local wants and necessities, 
two methods of obtaining land may be con- | 
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venient ; and I believe that the provisions 
for hiring land will be found to givea great 
stimulus to the distribution of allotments 
among the rural population. The in- 
terests of the landowners are effectually 
safeguarded. The provision that an al- 
lotment of pasture land may be as much 
as three acres recalls the fact that a few 
years ago a right hon. Gentleman pro- 
posed to establish universally allotments 
of three acres andacow. ‘This exten- 
sion of the quality of land which may 
be allotted under the Bill is a step in the 
direction of three acres and a cow, and I 
do not expect, therefore, to hear any ob- 
jection on that point from my noble 
Friends opposite. 

Tue Maraqvuess or SALISBURY : 


Do you propose to insert the cow ? 


*Tue Marquess or RIPON: No; 
the cow will probably come afterwards ; 
at present she is not in the Bill. Then, 
my Lords, with respect to the financial 
arrangements regarding the Parish 
Councils, you will observe that by 
Clause 11 there is very properly a 
limitation on the expenditure which may 
be incurred by the Parish Councils. A 
Parish Council may not incur any expen- 
diture involving a rate of more than 3d. 
in the £1 without the consent of the 
parish meeting ; and in no case is its ex- 
penditure to exceed 6d. in the £1. A 
Parish Council cannot contract a loan 
without the consent first of the parish 
meeting and then of the County Council, 
the County Council taking, to a certain 
extent, the powers which have hitherto 
been exercised by the Local Government 
Board, and taking them in _ entire 
accordance with the intention of the Act 
of 1888. The purposes for which a 
Parish Council may borrow are strictly 
laid down in the Bill. I should have 
mentioned that they have certain powers 
for protecting footpaths and rights of 
way to which the public have been 
entitled by custom, The last point on 
which I have to touch is the power of the 
Parish Council with regard to charities. 
The question has been a good deal 
diseussed. In many parts of the country 
the question of the management of parish 
charities is one upon which the inhabi- 
tants of our rural parishes feel most 
strongly. That the people might have a 
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voice in the management of the charities 
has been one of the principal motives 
which has stimulated the demand for 
Parish Councils. The Bill distinctly and 
quite rightly excludes ecclesiastical 
charities ; and the definition of an eccle- 
siastical charity in the Definition Clause 
is a very wide one. It covers, I believe, 
all that can properly be called ecclesias- 
tical charities, whether they belong to 
the Established Church or to other 
Religious Bodies. With these we do not 
in any way interfere, and they are 
excluded altogether from the scope of the 
functions and labours of the Parish 
Councils. But secular charities the Bill 
undoubtedly does put under the manage- 
ment of the representatives of the parish; 
and it would be impolitic to withdraw 
those charities fromtheir control. Todo 
so would give great dissatisfaction to 
those who feel themselves directly 
interested in charities of that description. 
There are many other points in respect of 
the provisions as to Parish Councils on 
which I might touch, but I am afraid 
that I have already occupied more time 
than I ought to have done in laying the 
provisions of this Bill before your Lord- 
ships. I now come to District Councils, 
as to which I believe an opinion was ex- 
pressed in recent discussions, by no less 
an authority than Mr. Walter Long, that 
these Councils are not wanted. I venture 
to submit that in your local organisation 
you want an intermediate body between 
the Parish Council and County Council ; 
and I do not believe that if we had 
departed from the policy of the Govern- 
ment of 1888 and had abandoned the 
idea of having District Councils we 
should have satisfied the reasonable 
requirements and demands of the local 
districts throughout the country. Now, 
my Lords, as far as concerns the character 
of the District Councils which we pro- 
pose to establish, we are very much in 
accord with the Bill of 1888. The prin- 
ciple there laid down was that District 
Councils should be elected upon an 
equally popular basis with the County 
Councils. We have adopted that prin- 
ciple; but I may just indicate wherein 
we have deviated from the intentions ex- 
pressed by Mr. Ritchie in 1888. The 
Bill of 1888 proposed to establish Dis- 
trict Councils alongside the Boards of 
Guardians. It proposed to give to 


The Marquess of Ripon 
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Rural District Councils—I am speaking 
generally—the powers of the Rural Sani- 
tary Authority, and to leave standing 
beside them, unchanged in any form, the 
Boards of Guardians to deal with the 
Poor Law part of local administration. 
I confess that appears to me to have 
been a mistake in the Bill of 1888. I 
cannot think that it would be desirable 
to separate sanitary duties and Poor 
Law duties and to establish a new body 
to deal with the former alone. Those 
two duties have been discharged by one 
body—the Board of Guardians—in the 
past, and well discharged by that body, 
and I cannot think it would be a good 
system of administration to set up by its 
side another body for that purpose. 
Then, again, my Lords, surely it is very 
undesirable to multiply our Local Bodies. 
Looked at from a theoretical point of 
view, we have too many Local Bodies 
now. It would be far better to have 
them more concentrated than they are, 
but I cannot think it would be wise in 
any sense to set up a second Local Body 
in a rural district and to entrust it with 
powers to deal with a part of the functions 
now performed by Boards of Guardians. 
And, lastly—and this is the strongest 
argument to my mind against the policy 
of 1888, and in favour of the policy of 
1894—if you took that course, I am 
perfectly certain that the popularly- 
elected body would drive out the body 
elected upon less popular principles, 
with its plural voting, ex officio members, 
election by voting papers instead of by 
ballot, and all the rest of it. Here, too, 
it should be pointed out that, as regards 
the question of Poor Law administration, 
the only change we propose is a change 
in the mode of election. The Rural 
District Councils will be exactly in the 
same position as the Boards of Guar- 
dians. The Poor Law provisions remain 
unaltered, and the powers of the Local 
Government Board to apply them 
remains undiminished and unchanged. 
It would not have been wise to have 
a second body elected upon a totally 
different and more popular principle 
alongside the Boards of Guardians, 
and it would have been impossible to 
maintain the two for any length of time. 
They would consist eifher of the same 
or of different people, and the supply of 
men capable of undertaking the duties 
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of local government is not so large that 
you should desire to multiply offices for 
that purpose. Now, my Lords, as 
regards powers, we propose to hand 
over to the District Council all the 
powers of the Rural Sanitary Authority 
and of any Highway Authority in 
the district. There are, I know, 
many persons who like the parochial 
management of highways. I am not one 
of them. I believe the management of 
highways by larger Representative 
Bodies tends to increase the efficiency 
of highways. In the West Riding of 
Yorkshire there was formerly great 
jealousy on the subject of highway 
management; but since the establishment 
of County Councils there has been, I think, 
a marked change in that respect, and cer- 
tainly my experience in the working of 
County Councils has led me to think 
that the transfer of the management of 
highways to a larger body than the re- 
presentatives of the parish will bea marked 
and distinct improvement. The District 
Councils have various other duties en- 
trusted to them, but they relate mostly 
to minor matters, and therefore I need 
not oceupy your Lordships’ time by 
referring to them now. There will be 
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power in the Local Government Board 
to entrust the Rural District Councils if 
it pleases withthe powers now possessed 
by urban districts. With regard to urban 
districts, it is proposed that every urban 
district should be a Rural Sanitary 


Authority. Considerable objection has 
been taken to that proposal because 
these Local Bodies have been established, 
first one and then another, upon very 
various principles, and with areas not 
at all arranged jor the general con- 
venience of the districts. But the Go- 
vernment felt that they could not 
establish a new body. We have, as I 
have already ventured to suggest, too 
many of these bodies, and it would have 
been highly undesirable to establish a 
new one. We were therefore obliged 
to follow Mr. Ritchie’s proposal, 
and make the Rural District Bodies 
the Sanitary Authorities. The Bill 
also contuins provisions for the adjust- 
ment of areas and boundaries. It is 
the curse of our rural life—the existing 
overlapping and crossing of areas. The 
difficulties therefrom arising form most 
serious obstacles to any kind of rural 
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reform. I hope that under the provisions 
of this Bill there may be an improve- 
ment—I fear it will be but a gradual 
one—in that respect, and that we shall 
be able, as time goes on, to make local 
boundaries and local divisions more co- 
terminous than they are at present. One 
clause—Clause 58—may have attracted 
little attention. It gives the County 
Councils power to employ District 
Councils as their agents. My experi- 
ence of County Council administration 
is that that will be a very useful power, 
and in my part of the country I have 
every reason to believe it will be con- 
siderably used, It is also provided that 
the chairmen of the Councils will be 
Justices of the Peace. That will con- 
siderably increase the number of Justices 
appointed from popular sources. I do 
not think that I need trouble your Lord- 
ships with further observations. This 
is essentially a Bill to be discussed in 
Committee, and I have no doubt, as we 
have in this House so many men 
thoroughly acquainted with the details 
of local administration, that the discus- 
sions in Committee will be full and 
fruitful. My Lords, nobody pretends 
that this Bill will put an end at one 
swoop to all the anomalies of our present 
system of parochial administration; I 
am afraid it will not, and that further 
legislation will be required for that pur- 
pose ; but at least it will be a long step 
towards that desirable end. It will, to 
a large extent, complete the system 
which was commenced in 1888 ; it will 
complete the three grades of Parish 
Councils, District Councils, and County 
Councils, and it will in that way place 
our system of local government upon a 
sounder and better footing. What is 
proposed in this Bill will bring rural 
administration more into harmony with 
the principles which regulate the higher 
representative institutions of the country, 
and will make it more in accordance with 
the spirit and tendencies of our time. I 
beg to move the Second Reading of the 
Bill. 

Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2%.” 
—( The Marquess of Ripon.) 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
My Lords, I rise at once to reply to the 


noble Marquess opposite, for the purpose 
of assuring him that he need anticipate 
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no opposition whatever upon our side of 
the House to the Second Reading of the 
Bill. He is perfectly right in the 
intimation he gave that the broad policy 
of this Bill is merely a continuation and 
completion of the policy pursued by the 
late Government in introducing the 
County Councils Bill, and, so far as that 
precedent will cover it, as far as can 
appeal to the provisions proposed by the 
late Government, or even to the language 
that was used by them, I have to assure 
him that we remain of the same opinion 
that we were then, and that we shall 
very heartily co-operate with him in 
carrying out the general objects we had 
in view. But, while I say that, I am 
bound to observe that in some particulars, 
and in some most important particulars, 
he has departed from the precedent that 
he claims, and that this Bill goes in some 
respects into fields which Mr. Ritchie 
did not attempt to cover, and makes pro- 
posals which he never offered to Parlia- 
ment. I cannot concur with the noble 
Marquess in the general censure which 
he passed on our existing institutions. 
I do not doubt that it may be 
expedient to bring them into a 
This 
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position of greater simplicity. 
age has a passion for symmetry—for 
what we may call tidiness in legislation, 
and I do not suppose it would be possible, 
even if it were desirable, to set ourselves 


against that general inclination. But I 
am bound to say that the present local 
institutions of the country seem to me, on 
the whole, to work remarkably well. I can- 
not pass by the intimation of the noble 
Marquess that it is a condition of great 
confusion and abuse which has drawn 
this Parliamentary iuterference upon 
them. It is rather a desire to have 
everything at right angles and on the 
square, to have everything on the general 
principle of Swift’s Laputa, which I think 
has affected all parties in the present age, 
and from which certainly the Party to 
which the noble Marquess belongs has 
suffered more severely than any other. I 
have only risen to express my general 
assent to the principle of the Bill, and I 
will not detain your Lordships more than 
to indicate one or two points in which I 
think the Bill has gone beyond the pre- 
cedent which the noble Marquess cites, 
and as to these points I think it will re- 
quire most careful attention by this 
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House when it gets into Committee. 
Dealing, first, with the Parish Councils 
part of the measure, I do think that the 
institution of these Parish Councils will, 
on the whole, be an advantage, and cer- 
tainly will be no injury. But I think 
that the benefits which the labouring 
classes have been encouraged to antici- 
pate from the creation of these Councils 
have been much exaggerated. I believe 
the benefits will be very small indeed. But, 
still, after the subject has been once can- 
vassed and discussed, and the institution 
of these Councils has been held up to the 
people of this country as an object of 
great desire, I think if we were to refuse 
or unreasonably to delay their establish- 
ment we should raise a suspicion in the 
minds of the labouring classes that some 
advantage had been taken of them, and 
that would tend to diminish their attach- 
ment to the institutions under which 
they live. For these reasons, I think it 
was a wise measure to introduce Parish 
Councils, although I believe those who 
originally recommended them entirely 
overrated their advantages. I think it 
was Mr. Morley who said that they 
would give greater interest to rural life, 
and when he said that he about stated 
the amount of the value which they will 
be to the inhabitants of the rural districts. 
But I much regret that in instituting 
these Parish Councils it has been thought 
necessary to travel into ground which it 
was unnecessary to disturb. I do not see 
why it was necessary to deal with the 
question of charities at all, and it was not 
only unwise and unnecessary to do so, 
but it was a distinct breach of the 
promise which the Ministry held out 
when the Government, abandoning the 
lines on which they had constructed the 
Bill, proceeded to take away from the 
ecclesiastical officers the charities which 
for many generations and _ without 
dispute by the will of the founders 
they had administered. That is a great 
evil to which your Lordships’ attention 
will necessarily be drawn. I can call, by 
way of illustration, the attention of the 
House to some passing events in urging 
your Lordships not to pass by the provi- 
sions which overrule the intentions of 
the founders altogether. The great 
danger of overruling the intentions of 
the persons who founded the charities, 
and of handing those charities over to 
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some new body which is your pet for the 
moment, is that future founders will not 
attempt to leave their money for the 
benefit of their fellow-citizens, but will 
always distrust Parliament, because they 
will know that their bequests are liable 
to be confiscated in obedience to the 
dominant crochets of the day. That is 
the great danger. Have you not an 
illustration of that danger «t this moment? 
Has anyone followed the fate of Christ's 
Hospital, which is now being starved and 
hampered and almost paralysed because 
certain most amiable and estimable, but 
most doctrinaire, philosophers thought 
they might despise the engagements into 
which they had entered with benevolent 
persons and deal with the contributions 
of private individuals as if they were 
entirely at their own disposal? The 
result has been that contributions have 
been withdrawn, and that the charity is 
in great danger of being paralysed. My 
Lords, this carries a lesson which we 
should do well to apply to other charities, 
for I fear if we pass this Bill as it stands 
that we shall inflict a very heavy blow 
on that spirit of benevolence which has 
done so much for the relief of the popu- 
lation of the rural districts up to the 
present time. There is one special 
injustice in the clause dealing with the 
matter, an injustice which will, no doubt, 
be more dwelt upon when the Bill is in 
Committee, and that is that it has within 
the last generation been the habit of men, 
or bodies of men, to build parish rooms 
more or less in connection with the 
Church. If this measure passes, the 
parish rooms will be placed in the hands 
of a majority of trustees appointed by 
the Parish Council, and if the trustees 
are hostile the rooms which have been 
built for the benefit of the Chureh will 
be used for the purpose of holding 
Liberation meetings and other meetings 
directed against the existence of the 
Church. Some bitterness will be felt by 
persons who subscribed their money for 
the building of these rooms when they 
see them devoted to precisely those 
objects which they desired to frustrate 
and prevent, and it will be a warning, 
which people will not neglect, never to 
risk their money on a credit so dangerous 
as the good faith of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. These matters, I have no doubt, 
will be dealt with in Committee by those 
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of your Lordships who are more familiar 
with them than myself. The only other 
point as to the jurisdiction of the Parish 
Council to which I think your Lordships’ 
attention should be very carefully directed 
is the prov'sion enabling Parish Councils 
to take land otherwise than by agree- 
ment. Theclause which permits the hiring 
of land otherwise than by agreement will 
not in itself be necessarily unjust to owners. 
On the contrary, it will very often be a 
great benefit to owners. It is not always 
that we can get a 14 years’ lease at the 
present time upon a reasonable rent, and 
I am not sure but that a great many 
owners would be considerably benefited 
by this proposal. The Parish Council 
will compulsorily lease land for 14 years ; 
it will have to give a rent fixed by the 
arbitrator, and that rent will be paid to 
the fortunate owner by his immediate 
neighbour, who will also pay the rate. 
Some owners may suffer a very great 
injury, but others will get a considerable 
spoil. I am not saying that owners as a 
class may not even be benefited by this 
provision ; but the people who will 
suffer are the unfortunate tenant farmers, 
for to them it will be a very cruel pro- 
vision, for you practically give to the 
Parish Councils the power of taking out 
of a man’s farm any bit of land to which 
the labourers have taken afancy. What 
man will invest money in the improve- 
ment of his farm with such a sword of 
Damocles hanging over his head, with 
the possibility that at any moment his 
land may be taken from him by the vote 
of the Parish Council ? You know what 
the vote of a Parish Council will be. 
The noble Marquess has told us what 
would happen in Wales and in many 
parts of his county where, as a rule, the 
parishes are very small—often under 200 
innumber, The general rule is that one in 
eight are voters, so that where you have 
200 inhabitants you will have 25 voters, 
of whom the majority will be 13. These 
will be men who are wholly unused 
to the transaction of public business, and 
who are quite unconscious of the dangers 
that may arise from any errors they may 
commit. These men will have the 
power of taking out of the hands of any 
farmer any land they take a fancy to. 
There is no check over them in the Dis- 
trict Council or the County Council; 

there is only one check, and that is a 
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check which I venture to think absolutely 
worthless —that of the Inspector of the 
Local Government Board, I wish to 
speak with all ‘possible admiration and 
respect of the responsible Civil servants 
of the Crown. I believe that they per- 
form their duty with wonderful devotion 
and integrity, and that no word can be 
uttered against the purity of their actions 
or motives, but that is because they have 
been confined to duties which naturally 
fall to their Departments. But this is 
the first time it has been proposed that 
when one man desires to have land which 
another man occupies you give absolute 
power of decision to a servant of a Go- 
vernment Department. Up to this time 
we have said that the issues between 
man and nan concerning property shall 
be decided by the Judges, by men who 
act in open Court in the presence of a 
trained and well-known Bar and of public 
opinion, and by men who, above all, are 
appointed for a durable and permanent 
tenure and who cannot be dismissed at 
the will and pleasure of any superior. 
The officers of the Local Government 
Board have their whole official life and 
breath at the pleasure of the head of the 
Local Government Board. The head of 
that Board is a politician—very often a 
very extreme politician. These questions 
of land—I do not mean to say in all 
counties, but in some parts of the country 
—will be questions in respect of which 
political, religious, class, and racial feel- 
ing will be very strongly excited. Even 
if the representative of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, to whom you give this 
enormous power, has that purity, which 
no history justifies you in trusting to— 
even if he has the integrity and the 
purity which make him superior to any 
intimations from his Departmental Chief, 
and make him superior to all political 
partiality, at all events he will never be 
free from suspicion of having given way 
to political partiality. Thus your law 
will never be respected as the law 
between individuals in these matters 
ought to be. I think that in respect to 
these matters, though they are small, 
there is great danger in the adoption of 
this new principle. There is much 
greater danger in that it is the germ from 
which a great evil will grow. It is the 
introduction of a new principle which is 
so convenient that, once sanctioned, it 
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will be widely spread. The practice of 
allowing officers of Government Depart- 
ments, who absolutely depend upon the 
beck and call of Departmental Chiefs, to 
decide when one man claims what another 
man enjoys—that practice will spread to 
a much larger extent, and great cases of 
corruption and partiality will come in. 
We are not careful and jealous enough to 
maintain and to safeguard that integrity 
which is the pride of our Civil Service— 
I may say above all Civil Services in the 
world. We have recently had terrible 
events in a neighbouring country. The 
French are not less pure, not less careful 
of justice and honesty than we are. By 
no means. Their Civil Service is worthy 
to compare with our own, but because the 
requisite precautions were neglected, and 
because the old jealousy which watches 
round the integrity of everyone who 
handles the interests of his neighbours was 
forgotten, great scandals have arisen which 
have been fatal to the reputation of even 
many great and distinguished politicians 
in that country. We cannot sufficiently 
bear in mind the evils to which such a 
principle may lead; but, apart from the 
evils, the actual injury that might be done 
to individuals is very great. I am well 
aware that this principle has been 
introduced for the sake of cheapness, and 
that is an object with which I entirely 
sympathise. I quite desire that the 
obtaining of these allotments, whether for 
hire or purchase, should be done as 
cheaply as possible ; but if you want to 
obtain cheapness you must do it by 
making procedure cheaper, not by making 
procedure inferior, not by diminishing the 
securities for purity, integrity, and justice. 
I believe that by dealing in another way 
with the clause it will be perfectly 
possible to make the procedure for obtain- 
ing allotments cheaper, but I own my 
earnest opposition to any proposal that 
shall convey what is practically an 
attribute of the Judicial Bench to those 
whose official existence depends upon the 
breath and the will of politicians. I will 
say nothing more upon that clause of 
hiring now. It is a wonderful specimen 
of bad drafting. There is a celebrated 
picture by Hogarth, in which he brings 
together all the faults of perspective 
which it is possible for a tyro to make. 
I should like to take this clause and to 
put it ina glass case, as a specimen of 
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all the blunders that it is possible for a 
Parliamentary draftsman to make. 
Among them there is one extraordinary 
proposal, which, I believe, issued from 
the august brain of the Solicitor General 
himself. That proposal is to pay the 
farmer whose land you take for his til- 
lages, and for the improvements he may 
have made, not in cash, but by the 
strange proposal that the rest of the 
land which he holds of the landlord shall 
be held at a cheaper rent in order to 
compensate him for the tillages which 
he has on the land taken by the County 
Council. Of course, it does not seem to 
have occurred to the brilliant author of 
this suggestion that next year the land- 
lord might raise the rent, and where then 
would be the compensation of the unfor- 
tunate farmer? The clause is full of 
strange devices, and I hope it will occupy 
your Lordships’ most careful attention. But 
the part of the Bill which is most important, 
though perhaps at this stage it does not 
offer a field for much detailed observation, 
it that which deals with the Poor Law. 
The present Poor Law has been in ex- 
istence 60 years. It was introduced as 
a great remedy for evils universally felt, 
and, if ever a Government could have 


been justified in hasty or precipitate 
legislation, it was the Government of 
1832 in the face of all the abuses of 
which the Poor Law had become the 


centre. But unlike their successors they 
did not rush into this legislation. They 
did not defer it to the fag-end of a 
Session and to a jaded House of Commons 
sitting in midwinter. They appointed a 
Commission consisting of some of the 
strongest men of the day. The Com- 
mission sat three years, and on the 
Report of that Commission in 1834 the 
Bill was brought in. The result of its 
being brought in with so much care, 
each provision having been publicly dis- 
cussed, was that the Bill was passed 
almost unanimously. I think the Divi- 
sions were 300 to 20 in the House 
of Commons, when the distinguished 
relative of the noble Earl opposite 
brought in the Bill. This Bill has been 
brought forward in another way. It 
was introduced without any intimation 
that it was at all recognised that 
London and urban parishes were to 
share in the general change. That was 
discovered only at the last, and the 
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change has been much more complete 
than was the change that took place in 
1834. There is no change, it is true, 
at present iu the policy of the law, 
because the policy of the law is under 
the consideration of a Commission, and 
until that Commission has reported it 
cannot be dealt with. But the noble 
Marquess omitted to point out that the 
change of election which this Bill con- 
tains constitutes an absolute transfer of 
power. There are three very important 
changes: One is the entire disestablish- 
ment of ex officio Guardians; there is 
also the abolition of the plural vote ; 
and the third change is the vote by 
ballot. The vote by ballot is important 
in two senses: It is important not 
only in that it provides for secrecy with 
the usual results that come from that, 
but in that a much more conspicuous and, 
to my mind, much more pernicious result 
of the ballot will be that it will practi- 
cally prevent a large proportion of the 
constituents’ from voting. Now, in 
voting, the poll comes to the elector, and 
he has no trouble. Henceforth all 
electors must go to the poll, and every- 
one knows how difficult it is, even in 
the more important elections, to bring up 
persons for anything that is not of the 
maguitudeof a Parliamentary contest. My 
impression is that the proportion of the 
constituents who will vote for Boards of 
Guardians, if they have themselves to go 
and record their votes, will be very much 
less than one-half. You may say that 
this is very wrong of them. Very likely 
it may be wrong; but you do not mend 
matters by reproaching them. You have 
the fact of human nature—namely, that 
people will not take the trouble to go to 
the poll. This fact was recognised by 
those who enacted that the voting 
papers should be left at the houses of 
the electors. The result of the change 
will be that more and more the class who 
have other occupations or interests else- 
where will not take their share in the 
elections. There will be an entire 
transfer of power. Power will now be 
mainly ia the hands of the class to whom 
the questions of relief are matters of 
profound importance. You will say that 
it is very desirable that they should be 
represented. I admit that it is. But 
there is another class that is also very 
much interested in the policy of Boards 
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of Guardians, and that is the class who 
pay the rates. That class will be entirely 
in a minority. By the action of the 
compounding law the majority of the 
electors in many parishes will not be 
ratepayers at all, and even where they 
are ratepayers of course the vast mass of 
the ratepaying property, in value, will 
be at an infinite disadvantage in any 
conflict of the kind. I am not saying 
that if you deal with this matter changes 
of this kind could have been altogether 
avoided ; but I do very much regret that 
the matter was not dealt with more care- 
fully, with more deliberation, and with 
more examination, and, above all, was 
not submitted to a House of Commons 
which was in a condition to exercise free, 
unfettered, and unjaded opinion on the 
subject. I do not say—if you ought to 
have dealt with Boards of Guardians at 
all—that it was possible to retain the 
exact constitution which exists now, 
but I should like to have seen it deferred 
for a special reason. It appears to me 
that, though you cannot object to that 
class of alterations which are called 
democratic with any prospect of success, 
there is a remedy for any such evils that 
you may possibly fear from an ex- 
tended suffrage—a remedy which ought 
to have been applied. The remedy 
is to be found in larger areas. The 
present areas are much too small. In 
times of great excitement and industrial 
warfare there is great danger that the 
elections of Guardians will fall into the 
hands of particular trades or interests, 
and in such times you will find that 
through the medium of the election of 
Guardians the rates will be used to 
supply the sinews of war by which industry 
will be paralysed. Those are great 
dangers. I do not say that that can 
be altogether avoided. I am _ very 
sensible of the difficulty in which 
the Government have placed us 
by carrying a Bill of this kind 
with such precipitation, so far, raising 
expectations which it may not be prudent 
to disappoint. I will not now enter into 
the remedies which such legislative pro- 
posals may require, but I think that they 
will demand the very careful considera- 
tion of the House, and I earnestly hope 
that we shall so modify the Bill that at 
all events we shall not ruin one of the 
finest achievements of modern legislation 
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—namely, the new Poor Law of 1834, I 
entirely agree that the time may have 
come when some of its provisions will 
have to be modified, and I can quite see 
that the present state of things differs 
widely from the state of things which 
existed at that time; but we shall not 
accommodate it to modern needs; we 
shall not meet the demands which are 
+made on all sides by this careless, heed- 
less, headlong legislation, in which pro- 
visions dictated by a small Radical 
clique are enforced by the Nationalist 
janissaries of the Government. My 
Lords, I will not detain you. I 
will only express the hope that the 
Government will not press this Com- 
mittee at too early a date. I do not 
think that if we are to have time to 
prepare our Amendments we can possibly 
deal with it in that stage before this day 
week, and that will hardly give us time 
to prepare the requisite Amendments. 
*Tue ArcusisHore oF CANTER- 
BURY : My Lords, as far as the Church 
is affected by this Bill, I may perhaps be 
allowed to say a few words tv express 
the attitude which I believe the Church 
will take towards it. I wish to support 
what has fallen from the noble Marquess 
opposite in relation to that portion of the 
Bill. So far from offering opposition 
to the Bill, our advice has been from the 
first that the Church at large should 
accept this measure, which is proposed as 
part of a great movement tending 
to increase the knowledge and interest 
of the working men and of the villagers 
in political and social life. I use the 
word “knowledge ” advisedly, because it 
would be very dangerous to increase 
their interest in those subjects without 
at the same time increasing their know- 
ledge of them. All that the Church 
desires is to secure attention to those 
points by which it and other Religious 
Bodies are injuriously affected by the 
Bill as it stands. We have not believed 
that the Government had resorted to 
“the good old rule, the simple plan, that 
they should take who had the power, and 
they should keep who can.” Although 
on its first appearance the Bill seemed 
to take much from us, this has not so 
proved in the issue. “The Minister who 
moved the Bill in the other House gave 
a series of pledges to which we believe 
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changes have been made in the measure 
since its introduction for which we 
are grateful. We are satisfied with 
the recognition of our rights and 
just claims which have been made in 
two important particulars—namely, the 
exemption of elementary schools in 
Clause 60 from what seemed at first 
to threaten them. The _ trusteeship, 
management and control of elemen- 
tary schools are preserved to us. 
Then, again, considerable alarm was felt 
with regard to the treatment of closed 
churchyards. Here also we feel that the 
Bill as it comes from another place has 
dealt fairly by us, because it does not now 
propose to transfer the powers of the 
Churchwardens over those churehyards 
to the Parish Councils whenever the 
Churchwardens are prepared to defray 
the cost of maintaining them. It only 
transfers those powers when the cost of 
maintenance has to be defrayed out of 
the rates. These two things give us 
hope that the same spirit will prevail in 
dealing with other matters to which we 
shall think it necessary to propose 
Amendments in Committee. There are 
two points on which the noble Marquess 
has dwelt strongly. We see no reason 


Local Government 


why the Churchwardens should be turned 
out of the administration of parochial 


trusts. There has been an enormous 
amount of exaggeration on this subject. 
We who know the circumstances of our 
dioceses and parishes do not believe that 
there has been any real abuse of parochial 
charities or that these benefits have been 
confined to Churchmen, except in the few 
cases where gifts or parochial charities are 
restricted to communicants. They have 
not been restricted to Churehmen. In- 
deed, we can scarcely see how that could 
be, considering how constantly Church- 
wardens in our parishes throughout the 
country are appointed of different forms 
of belief. Ido not myself believe that 
the system of doles ought to be too 
sweepingly condemned. I know that 
there are a good many difficulties in the 
way of their administration, aud I can 
well believe that in many cases those 
who administer them would be glad to 
be relieved of the trouble of administering 
them. All that is required is that they 
shoull be carefully administered with 
that tact which is necessary to make 
them as useful as possible. It has been 
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argued that in a large number of cases 
parochial charities were vested in the 
Vicar and the Churchwardens because 
there were no other officials in whom 
they could be vested. No doubt the 
Vicar and the Churchwardens were 
regarded as the most fitting persons 
to administer Christian charities, but 
during the same time there were the 
Overseers of the parishes in whom the 
charities might have been vested. Since 
the time of Elizabeth there have been 
Overseers, and it is since then that most 
of our charities have been founded. Where 
the charities have been vested in the 
Vicar and the Churchwardens we hold 
that those Church officials should still 
continue to retain the control of them. 
At the same time, there is no objection 
to the Parish Councillors being associated 
with the officers of the Church in the 
distribution of these charities, but it 
would be unjust if a predominant and 
overwhelming influence should be given 
to them. It would be monstrous if so 
many Parish Councillors were to be 
placed upon the administering body as to 
paralyse and destroy the voice of those 
to whom the charities have been com- 
mitted. The other point to which I wish 
to draw attention and to take a firm and 
rightful stand upon is the matter of 
buildings. There, again, a change has 
been made in the Bill which has removed 
some of our apprehensions, because the 
measure as it now stands excepts what I 
may call religious rooms built specially 
for religious purposes. But there is 
another class of rooms which are not used 
for religious purposes, but which are set 
apart for social recreation in order to pro- 
vide amusement for young men _ in 
the evenings, as a reasonable counter- 
action against the public-houses, and an 
answer to the question which is put to all 
people who work in the cause of temper- 
ance, “ What are the men, the young men, 
to do in the evenings ?” The Bill as it 
stands only exempts such rooms if it can 
be shown that they have been erected 
entirely by Churchmen. That is a con- 
dition which it would be impossible to 
fulfil, and it will, therefore, be necessary 
to omit the word “ entirely,” unless great 
injustice is to be done. It would be 
impossible to prove such a negative 
as that not a penny had been ob- 
tained from any other source, There 
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are many sources from which money 
has been obtained and employed in the 
erection of these rooms, and it would, of 
course, be impossible to say that none of 
the money received from bazaars or 
raised in similar ways had been produced 
except out of the pockets of Churchmen. 
We have obtained a Return from four 
dioceses, in regard to about half the 
number of parishes. From that Return I 
find that where in those dioceses 141 sets 
of rooms have been built for religious 
purposes, 97 sets have been built for 
secular purposes alone. That is a very 
large proportion. Then, again, secular 
rooms have been built by church sub- 
scriptions. Thirty-four out of the 97 
were built in that way. Others were 
very largely the gifts of one or two 
persons, still church people. In the 
diocese of Durham there are 22 of these 
sets of rooms, and of these 17 are 
vested in the Vicar and Churchwardens 
or the Vicar and selected trustees ; while 
in the diocese of Chichester 15 out of 34 are 
vested in the Vicar and Churchwardens 
alone. These almost entirely have been 


built out of resources of Churchmen, and 
have been always intended to remain the 


property of the Church. Nearly all of the 
rooms have been raised by the exertions 
of the clergy. We are told that they will 
remain in our possession if we have used 
them exclusively for Church purposes ; 
but that seems to me entirely contrary to 
what was called the tendency of the 
present day. Plato wrote over his 
school, “ No person untrained in 
geometry must enter here”: and 
we find now that if we had written 
over the doors of these rooms, which have 
been open freely toevery body, irrespective 
of politics, religion, or anything else, “ Let 
no one enter here whois not an Anglican 
Churchman,” they would have been 
saved. That seems to me to be entirely 
contrary to the whole tendency of the 
times, and to the spirit of causes for 
which we have been working for years 
past; and I do hope that your Lordships 
will say that these rooms, which have 
been allowed to be so freely used for secular 
purposes, as they are, are to continue the 
property of the Church. 
*Lorpv MONKSWELL said, the House 
was to be much congratulated upon the 
substitution of-Lord Ripon for himself in 
the conduct of the Bill, and under the 
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present altered circumstances he should 
not have intervened in this Debate unless 
at the request of Lord Ripon. The 
Leader of the Opposition had said that 
he did not desire to pass any censure upon 
local institutions as at present constituted ; 
but he did not understand the noble 
Marquess who opened the Debate as 
desiring to pass any such censure. All 
he had said was that there was an array 
of overlapping Local Authorities,a fanciful 
distribution of votes, a haphazard selec- 
tion of property qualifications, a bewilder- 
ing variety of modes of election, and 
other anomalies, which constituted a very 
imperfect and unstable system of local 
government. If the only good effect of 
Parish Councils would be to cause more 
interest to be taken in public life, that 
would surely be an enormous step in the 
right direction, and would constitute a 
sufficient reason for establishing them. 
He and his friends believed, however, 
that Parish Councils would do a great 
deal more than this, and that, through 
their establishment, persons wishing to 
exercise the Parliamentary franchise 
would have an opportunity of learning, 
in the management of their own local 
affairs, lessons that would do them and 
the whole country good. It was exceed- 
ingly important that the system of local 
government should be reformed and that 
Parish Councils should be established, 
especially as the Act of 1888 put what 
he without exaggeration might venture 
to call the finishing touch to the absurdity 
of the present system. They had, by 
that Act, established, for good or evil, 
popular government in the counties, 
while for the smaller areas the old 
chaotic system continued; and if some 
such reform as that now sought to be 
introduced were not carried into effect, 
the present system of local government 
would be like the lady mentioned in The 
School for Scandal, whose face was 
modern while her figure was antique, and 
the present condition of things was so un- 
stable, and even absurd, that Parliament 
ought at the earliest possible moment to 
set matters right. Upon the question of 
allotments, the noble Marquess opposite 
had been very severe upon Clause 10 
with regard to hiring land for allotments, 
and had pointed out what a hardship it 
would be for a tenant to have to give up 
part of his holding; but he would 
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remind the noble Marquess that, under 
the Bill, compensation could be given for 
severance. With regard to the objection 
to setting up the Local Government 
Board as the authority for confirming the 
hiring, if he might venture to say so, he 
thought the remarks of the noble Mar- 
quess, under this head, were somewhat 
extravagant, and: his suggested parallel 
across the water was a very poor compli- 
ment to the Local Government Board, in 
connection with which there was nothing 
to fear in the nature of the Panama 
scandals. The question of allotments 
would be dealt with in detail by the Lord 
Chamberlain, who had great experience 
on the subject. It had been urged that 
the provisions of the Bill would tend to 
dry up the sources of local charities, but 
he would have thonght that charitable 
donors would prefer that their gifts 
should, where necessary, be modified in 
accordance with the popular views and 
needs of the day. The noble Marquess 
shook his head, but he must recollect 
that the provisions would only apply to 
charities which were 40 years old and to 
buildings of a similar age. He was glad 
to find the most rev. Prelate in accord 
with the Government in regard to the 
bringing in of this Bill, and his criticisms 
of the measure were really most temperate. 
The most rev. Prelate, however, took 
strong objection to what he considered to 
be the insufficient protection afforded 
under the Bill for buildings used as 
social rooms and which were not confined 
to ecclesiastical purposes. He would 
point out that the proviso in the defini- 
tion was furnished at the instance of the 
Opposition, and not on the initiative of 
the Government; but if the most rev. 
Prelate or any other Member of that 
House really was of opinion that the 
definition did not carry into effect what 
he considered to be the wishes of the 
House of Commons, it would be open to 
him or to any other Member of their Lord- 
ships’ House to propose an Amendment 
that would carry that intention into 
effect. Before passing from this sub- 
ject he would refer to the Bishop of 
Worcester’s remarks upon a recent occa- 
sion, in October last, to the effect that 
interference with the existing state of 
things as regarded the transference of 
doles and charities to other hands than 
those of the Churchwardens might, in 
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some country parishes, be positively 
beneficial, as tending to prevent stagna- 
tion and promote healthier life. This 
showed that the fears which had been so 
frequently expressed were not shared by 
all the great ecclesiastics of the land. 
Passing on to the Poor Law, the noble 
Marquess thought that it ought not to be 
interfered with at all unless, and until, a 
Commission of Inquiry should have been 
held and should have reported. He 
joined issue with the views expressed by 
the noble Marquess, whom he would 
remind that Mr. Courtney, in the 
other House, had said that the 
days of ex officio Guardians and of 
plural voting were at an end. He quite 
agreed that if the Poor Law had worked 
well for 60 years it would be an entirely 
conservative proposal that nothing should 
be done until they knew exactly how the 
Poor Law would work under the new 
system. If it should turn out that the 
objections to the new administrators 
were well-founded, what powers ought 
to be given by the new Poor Law? It 
seemed to him exceedingly desirable that 
the law should be administered by those 
whom the people trusted. He would be 
very sorry to think that some of the pre- 


sent ex officio members on Boards of 
Guardians would not in future take part 
in the administration of the Poor Law ; 
but why, he asked, should they not 


undergo election ?’—which would, he 
thought, have the effect of causing many 
of them to pay closer attention to their 
duties, and he would remind the House 
that election under the Bill might be 
either by the ratepayers or by the Board 
itself. The noble Marquess spoke 
favourably of election by voting papers. 
It was his duty some little time ago 
to draw attention to a case at Chatham 
in connection with an election of Guar- 
dians, in which it was proved up to 
the hilt that dead men’s names had 
been inscribed on voting papers, and that 
300 papers had been manufactured for 
Party purposes by the officials of the 
Board of Guardians. Yet that was the 
system which the noble Marquess wished 
to keep. The noble Marquess laid some 
stress upon a point in reference to the 
parish room. But under Clause 4 the 
parish room could only be used for 
certain specified purposes and when no 
other room was available. 
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Tue Marquess or SALISBURY ex- 
plained that he was speaking of a parish 
room which, as a charity, would come 
into the hands of trustees who had been 
named by the Parish Council. If that 
was a parish where the Parish Council 
was hostile to the Chureh it was 
obvious that the room would be used for 
purposes to which Churchmen would 
naturally object. 

*Lorpv MONKSWELL was glad he 
had drawn that explanation from the 
noble Marquess, as he had misunderstood 
his observations. Then, dealing with the 
Bill as it affected the Metropolis, he said 
the people of London were grateful to 
the Government for far-reaching reforms 
in the election qualification of 
Vestries and Boards of Guardians. But 
they were of opinion that a great deal 
remained to be done. Among other 
things the election of District Boards by 
Vestries was left untouched, and that 
was a question which must be dealt with 
in the near future. Londoners, however, 


and 


accepted the Bill as a large and im- 
portant instalment of what they con- 


sidered due to them. With regard to the 
remark of the noble Marquess that this 
Bill had been dictated by a Radical 
clique, he wished to remind their Lord- 
ships that the Bill as it came to that 
House did not represent the views of the 
majority of the House of Commons. In 
several important respects changes had 
been made. With some of these the 
Government agreed ; others they ac- 
cepted as fair and reasonable com- 
promises in the most contentious matters. 
The noble Marquess shook his head, but 
he was evidently not of the same opinion 
as the most rev. Prelate. Some of the 
changes the Government were willing to 
adopt, and some they had accepted 
reluctantly. The noble Marquess knew, 
with regard to the Poor Law, the allot- 
ments, and other things, there was a com- 
promise arrived at. 


THe Marquess or SALISBURY: 
No. 

*Lorpv MONKSWELL did not mean 
to say that noble Lords were bound by 
the compromise made in the other House. 
He pointed to it as showing that the 
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form in which the Bill passed was not the 
form desired by the Radicals, and he 
hoped their Lordships would give due 
weight to the circumstance that the 
Bill as it stood was framed to meet the 
wishes of both Parties, rather than to 
carry out entirely the wishes of one 
particular Party. The Bill, in his view, 
effected very salutary reforms in the pre- 
sent anomalous and chaotic system of 
local government, at which a blow was 
struck in 1888 by Mr. Ritchie’s Bill for 
its reform, and made that system worthy 
of an educated people, who were 
determined to fit themselves for the dis- 
charge of the highest duties of citizens 
by taking into their own hands the con- 
duct of their local affairs. He did not 
suppose this Bill would do much to 
prevent the immigration, which some 
so much deplored, into the great towns. 
The agricultural labourer, like other 
people, must get work where he could 
find it. Parish Councils or no Parish 
Councils, if he could not find work in 
the country he must get it in the towns, 
but probably the Allotment Clauses 
would do something to alleviate the im- 
migration. But he would say, with con- 
fidence, that the agricultural labourer who 
remained on the land would enjoy a fuller 
and a happier life, and would learn lessons 
in the practical management of affairs 
which would be of the. greatest benefit 
to himself and to the country. 

THe Dvuxe or DEVONSHIRE : 
My Lords, in the few observations which 
I desire to make at this stage of the 
measure I propose to confine myself 
almost entirely to one portion of it. 
There are, no doubt, many interesting 
questions which arise and which have 
been touched upon, to some extent, in 
the speeches of the noble Marquess 
opposite, the most rev. Prelate, and the 
noble Lord who has just sat down— 
points which refer to the constitution and 
more especially to the powers proposed 
to be conferred upon Parish Councils. 
These points, however, are, I think it is 
admitted, chiefly in the nature of ques- 
tions of detail, which can more properly 
and conveniently be dealt with in Com- 
mittee. It is agreed on all hands that 
we are to have Parish Councils, and all 
parties are agreed in desiring that this 
institution should be created and invested 
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with as large powers us may be safe and 
practicable. Perhaps, under the cir- 
cumstances, it is not necessary to discuss 
the precise powers with which these 
Parish Councils are to be invested. 
They must be to a very great extent in 
the nature of detail, which can only be 
discussed with advantage in Committee. 
But, in my opinion, the second part of 
the Bill, which has been already referred 
to by the noble Marquess opposite, 
raises questions of a somewhat larger 
character, and which may be described 
as questions of principle. Attention has 
chiefly been called to the Parish Councils 
part of the measure—so much so that it 
is almost invariably known as the Parish 
Councils Bill. But it is not only a Bill 
for establishing Parish Councils ; it pro- 
fesses to be a Bill for establishing also 
District Councils, which will be inter- 
mediate between Parish and County 
Councils; but, in my opinion, it is 
scarcely accurate to say that it establishes 
these District Councils. What the Bill 
seems to me to do is to stereotype the 
existing urban and rural sanitary areas 
and authorities; at the same time, it 
makes great changes in the position of 
those authorities, and almost by a side 


wind introduces equal, if not still greater, 
changes in the administration of the Poor 


Law. I would desire to suggest that the 
questions of the intermediate Local 
Authority and areas which are to be 
interposed between the Parish Councils 
and the County Councils and the question 
of the constitution of those authorities, 
the powers which they are to exercise, 
and the areas within which they are to 
be exercised, are questions which deserve 
a much greater amount of attention than 
they appear to have received from the 
framers of the measure or the other 
House of Parliament. I know it may be 
said that in the lines which they have 
followed in framing this Bill as regards 
intermediate Local Authorities they are 
supported by the precedent set them by 
the late Government when they introduced 
their reform of local government in 1888, 
It may be said, und it will be said, that 
they also adopted the areas of the Unions, 
and that they adopted the Sanitary 
Authorities and the Urban Authorities 
as their District Councils. I am willing 
to admit it is a presumption in favour of 
the course taken by the Government 
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that it is one which in principle has been 
adopted by both political Parties ; but I 
am not prepared to admit that that con- 
sideration is conclusive on the subject. 
Further, I would say, as has been 
pointed out by the noble Marquess 
opposite, the Bill of 1888 differed 
entirely from the measure which is now 
before the House, because it did not 
touch, it did not profess to touch or 
to alter in any degree whatever, the 
administration of Poor Law relief. But 
the question of areas is one which I 
believe has presented the greatest diffi- 
culty in the way of all local government 
reform. They have had two areas 
which it was almost impossible for them 
to escape from or disregard. The parish 
and the county have historical and local 
associations which it is absolutely im- 
possible to set aside or disregard in 
favour of any geographical or scientific 
reasons which may dictate or recommend 
another area as a unit of local govern- 
ment. Local government reformers 
have therefore been restricted almost. by 
the absolute necessities of the case to the 
parish as the unit on the one side and 
the county as the more extensive unit on 
the other. The intermediate area, that 
of the Union, does not possess the 
historical or local associations which are 
attached either to the county or to the 
parish. This is an area of compara- 
tively modern creation. It was framed 
for administrative ‘purposes—for one 
special and limited object. It was 
stated, I think, on the introduction of 
this Bill in the House of Commons by 
the Minister in charge of it, that the idea 
of the Legislature in framing the Union 
appears to have been the grouping of a 
certain number of parishes round a 
market town which would be convenient 
of access to those who administered the 
Poor Law, and that scarcely any other 
local consideration whatever appeared 
to have dictated the formation of the 
Union. It is not impossible—it is 
highly probable, in my opinion—that if 
all the requirements of local government 
as they are now understood had been in 
the minds of the framers of the Act of 
1834 a very different area might have 
been adopted from that which was 
adopted for the special and limited 
purposes of the Poor Law. The area, 
as Mr. Fowler has said, was adopted 
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apparently for one single limited purpose 
without reference to any local considera- 
tion except that of convenience for the 
meetings of the Guardians who were to 
take part in the Poor Law administra- 
tion. The area we are now invited, 
without inquiry, without examination, 
to accept as an intermediate area be- 
tween the parish and the county is to 
form part of what we hope will bea 
complete and final settlement of local 
government. That is not all ; the Poor 
Law Union for Poor Law purposes is to 
remain irtact; but for all sanitary and 
other purposes of local self-government 
these Unions have, since 1834, undergone 
a great and remarkable transformation. 
Noble Lords are aware there are at 
present two different descriptions of 
Sanitary Authorities. There are urban 
sanitary districts, including more or less 
rural towns and in some cases large and 
populous towns. There are also sparsely- 
populated districts differing very little, 
indeed, from the country which surrounds 
them. There are, again, rural sanitary 
areas which consist of the whole area of 
the Poor Law Union which are not in- 
cluded within the radius of the urban 
sanitary districts. This is an arrange- 
ment which may have its advantages, 
but it has always seemed to be an incon- 
venient and, in some respects, a 
fantastic arrangement. It is a dis- 
trict out of which a number of more 
or less populous places are cut for the 
purposes of sanitary and local govern- 
ment administration; but it does not 
appear to me to be a district which is 
very convenient for the purpose of local 
administration. Large towns have a 
claim —no one can deny it — to 
separate and independent local adminis- 
tration ; in the cases of large cities and 
boroughs we have recognised their 
equality and have given them County 
Councils to themselves. We have placed 
large cities and towns on a complete level 
with counties as a system of local self- 
government. Similarly, smaller though 
eonsiderable towns are perfectly entitled 
to powers and privileges corresponding 
to those which are proposed to be con- 
ferred on District Councils. It has 


always seemed to me, with regard to 
some of the smaller Urban Sanitary 
Authorities, which exist in large numbers 
in some parts of the country, that it 
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would be a very much more convenient 
arrangement if the larger powers pro- 
posed to be given by this Bill to Parish 
Councils—powers of direct local self- 
government in sanitary matters, upon 
highway questions, and upon educational 
questions—were conferred upon a larger 
District Council appointed by a larger 
constituency. It seems to me, therefore, 
it would be worth while to consider— 
setting aside altogether all considerations 
connected with the administration of the 
Poor Law, and from the point of view 
of local administration generally, from 
the point of view of sanitary, highway, 
educational, and financial matters — 
whether it is absolutely certain we have 
yet got hold of the right area and the 
right authority to interfere between the 
parish and the county, and whether it 
would not be better to give a little more 
consideration to this question before 
adopting, without detailed examination, 
the system of District Councils as the 
future unit and perhaps the most part of 
our whole system of local administration. 
The question is a far more important 
one from the point of view of the ad- 
ministration of the Poor Law. Upon 
that point there are many matters to be 
examined in Committee. It is admitted 
by everyone on both sides in politics that 
we have here to deal with one of the 
most important and most vital questions 
that can come under our consideration. 
Here we have not only the question of 
economy on the one hand and extrava- 
gance on the other; we have to deal not 
merely with the imposition of heavy 
local rates or light local rates of taxation, 
but with the question of the character 
and future condition not only of the 
people of the present day, but perhaps of 
future generations. It is admitted on all 
hands that a wise administration of the 
Poor Law can do much, and has done 
much, to improve the condition and raise 
the character of the population. It is 
admitted that an unwise administration 
of the Poor Law has in past times done, 
and may again do, much to demoralise 
and pauperise the people. It is admitted 
that, with certain exceptions, not with 
uniform results, not with uniform 
success, but speaking broadly and 
generally, the administration of the 
new Poor Law has teen su e:ssful, and 
has accomplished great and beneficial 
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results. It is admitted that this wise 
and successful administration has been 
due, at all events in a great degree, to 
the character of those who have taken 
part in that administration, and due in a 
very large measure to the mixture of 
classes and to the variety of elements which 
have been united together in the adminis- 
tration of the Poor Law. Itisadmitted that 
the successful administration of the Poor 
Law has been greatest in those instances 
in which this mixture of classes and 
representation of a variety of interests 
has been most effectively carried out. 
All these things are admitted on the one 
hand. , On the other hand, it is admitted 
with almost equal unanimity that the 
methods by which these generally 
successful results have been accom- 
plished are not in all respects suited to 
the ideas of the present day, and are not 
altogether in harmony with the demo- 
eratic spirit of our existing institutions. 
It is admitted that such devices as the 
ex officio Guardian, or the plucal vote, or 
the use of voting papers are no longer 
consistent with the principles which we 
have adopted in other and perhaps more 
important institutions, and that they 
cannot remain. But when you are 
attempting to set up a new and complete 
system of local self-government through- 
out the country it seems to me to be wise 
to conside, when, on all hands, some 
changes in this system are admitted to 
be necessary, whether other changes 
might not have been made at the same 
time which would have secured to a 
certain extent the same results which we 
have hitherto enjoyed, and given to us 
the advantage of that variety of repre- 
sentation in the administration of the 
Poor Law which might have obviated 
some of the risks the existence of which 
is hardly denied in any quarter. I will 
not detain your Lordships by going into 
any detailed discussion as to the sugges- 
tions which might be made, but the 
variety in the representation of interests 
which has hitherto been secured by what 
I have called the devices of ex officio 
Guardians, plural voting, and so forth, 
might possibly, as suggested by the 
noble Marquess opposite, have been 
accomplished in some degree by the 
extension of areas which would have 
included a greater variety of interests 
and occupations ; it might conceivably 
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have been accomplished by a different 
system of voting, or even by such a 
system as was discussed in the other 
House—that of indirect election. The 
compounding system has been adopted 
for the purpose of administrative con- 
venience, and, I have no doubt, has 
been attended with great administra- 
tive convenience. But the immediate 
and direct effect of the practice of com- 
pounding is to diminish the sense of re- 
sponsibility on the part of those who do 
not directly pay the rates themselves. It 
diminishes the sense of their responsibility 
for economical] or extravagant administra- 
tion. It might have been possible, and I 
think it would have been wise, to have con- 
sidered—before we are asked to adopt for 
the Poor Law Authorities the principle 
of “One Man One Vote ”—this transfer, 
as it has been called, by the noble 
Marquess opposite. Before we are 
asked to adopt the principle of trans- 
ferring the practical administration of 
the Poor Law from the few to the many, 
it would have been wise to have con- 
sidered whether some system might not 
have been devised which would have 
brought home to the many some sense of 
responsibility to themselves and _ their 
descendants. I will not enter into any 
of the other infinite suggestions which 
arise in connection with this question, 
many of which, I think, would have been 
worth consideration in regard to such a 
great change as the transfer of power 
which is now proposed. I will not be 
presumptuous enough to suggest that any 
such changes as those I have merely in- 
dicated and not dwelt upon could be em- 
bodied in this measure, which appears 
to me to be already somewhat over- 
loaded. But the conclusion which I 
think these indications point to is that 
it would have been wise, and it still 
may be wise, to examine some of these 
questions from some of these points of 
view somewhat more closely before we 
assent to changes which are in some 
directions so sweeping, but which in other 
directions are so utterly partial and in- 
complete. The question remains—and it 
is the only practical question which 
remains for our consideration—W hat is 
the wisest course for your Lordships to 
take in this matter? There is little 
doubt in my judgment that the logical 
course in the abstract, and probably the 
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wisest course in the circumstances, would 
be for your Lordships to remit the 
clauses which deal with the creation of 
District Councils and which alter the 
mode of administration of the Poor Law 
for further consideration and examina- 
tion. The wisest course, and that most 
in accordance with the considerations 
which I have ventured to suggest, would 
be that in the present Session we should 
be content in this Bill with establishing 
Parish Councils, in organising the parish, 
and in defining the powers to be exer- 
eised by the Parish Authorities. But as 
I have said before in this House, I am 
quite aware that the House of Lords is 
not always in the position to act upon 
its own sense of what would be the 
wisest and the best course. It is not in 
& position to act in every case upon the 
judgment which we ourselves may form 
as to the best and wisest course to be 
pursued. We do not require the speeches 
of Sir William Harcourt to tell us that 
our powers are limited, and that those 
powers must be used under that limita- 
tion. I gather from the declaration of 
Members of the Government in the 
House of Commons that they are not so 
confident of the popularity of this 
measure as to be willing to risk its 
acceptance by the country as a Parish 
Council Bill pure and simple—I gather 
from the declarations they have made 
that they are disposed to insist upon 
withholding this reform, this necessary 
and desirable reform, a reform upon 
which we are all more or less agreed, 
unless they can also claim credit for 
bringing forward a complete measure of 
reform of local self-government, and the 
further credit of democratising in a 
partial and inconclusive manner the whole 
management of the Poor Law. It will 
be for your Lordships to consider not on 
this occasion, but when we come to dis- 
cuss this important question in Com- 
mittee, whether you will risk the 
passing of this Bill, and all the good 
which it is admitted to contain, in order 
to secure the reconsideration of the part 
which, I believe, most of your Lordships 
agree would be improved if it could 
undergo such reconsideration. But of 


this I am quite sure: that if your Lord- 
ships can by any moderate Amendment 
induce Her Majesty’s Government and 
the other House of Parliament to give 
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ciples which are involved in the 








creation of District Councils, and to 
the principle which underlies the adop- 
tion of the areas of District Councils, 
they may not only do much to guard 
against some danger the existence of 
which, I think, no man and no Party 
altogether ignores, and, at the same time, 
they may do much to facilitate the 
working of a Bill which we all hope will 
be the foundation of arealand an efficient 
system of local self-government. 


*Lorp CARRINGTON : I venture to 
think my noble Friend who moved the 
Second Reading of this Bill has every 
reason to congratulate himself upon the 
tone which this Debate has taken this 
evening, and we who support him have 
every reason to congratulate ourselves 
upon the way in which this Bill has been 
received by your Lordships’ House. The 
noble Marquess opposite, at the beginning 
of the Debate, very frankly told us that 
so far as the Bill could be regarded 
as a corollary of the Bill of the late 
Government that he was prepared to 
support it. He frankly admitted, of 
course, that there were several points in 
the Bill to which he took exception, 
and he reserved to himself full liberty on 
those points. The most rev. Prelate 
made a most conciliatory speech, so far 
as the Church charities part of the Bill was 
concerned, and we have had the pleasure 
of listening to the very weighty words 
just uttered by the noble Duke the 
Leader of the Liberal Unionists. Now, 
so far as I can understand, there are 
three difficulties in the way of the noble 
Marquess opposite. He has three ob- 
jections to the Bill as it stands now: 
First, he objected to the 14th clause, 
which deals with parochial charities. 
Then he objects to the administration of 
the Poor Law as laid down in the Bill. 
Lastly, he objects to the compulsory 
powers with regard to the acquisition 
of land which will be found in the Bill. 
I do not propose to touch on the first 
two objections, but I wish to address a 
few remarks to your Lordships on the 
subject of the compulsory acquisition of 
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land, We have not heard this evening 
so many objections as I had expected 
would be made to the compulsory hiring 
and sale of land. In another place, and 
in the public Press, we have been told 
over and over again that there is no 
necessity for compulsion ; that the demand 
for land is greatly exaggerated, and that 
where there is a demand there is also a 
supply. I venture to think, so far as my 
small experience goes, that the facts are 
not quite accurately stated. I do not 
think it is quite recognised how great a 
desire there is amongst the labouring 
classes to obtain small portions of land. 
That desire is not confined to what are 
called the agricultural parts of England. 
The London County Council bas found 
itself obliged to appoint a Small Hold- 
ings Committee, of which I am Chairman. 
Already in different parts of London we 
have allotmeuts which are self-paying, 
and these allotments are freely and 
readily taken up by the working classes 
of London. I also find, from my own 
small experience, that though I have 
done as much as I possibly could to 
provide allotments for all those who may 
require them, yet in three parishes in 
which I have some property the demand 
is a great deal greater than any supply 
which we are able to give. In one of 
the parishes of Lincolushire—that portion 
of Lincolnshire of which Lord Brownlow 
is Lord Lieutenant—there are ut present 
13 parishes that have been agitating for 
the last 12 mouths to obtain allotments, 
and up to the present moment they have 
been unable to obtain them. In my own 
County of Buckingkamshire there are 
great difficulties in getting allotments. 
When I came back from New South 
Wales and visited outlying parts of my 
property, particularly at a place called 
Marsh, where I have only one field, I 
was met by the villagers who said they 
could not get any land, and at Marsh 
they asked for my field to be given up to 
them. At Stewkeley several men sat 
for hours in the pouring rain to ask 
me for allotments, and this in a great 
straggling village where there were 
various landowners. There is another 
objection which has been made a great 
deal of, and which has been mentioned 
to-night—namely, that tenants will take 
up the good land, exhaust it, and then 
throw it up. Iam bound to say that in 
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my own experience that does not take 
place. I have over 1,850 allotments, 
besides small holdings, and on the 
authority of Mr. Carter Jonas, of 
Cambridge, one of the best authorities in 
England, that land has been inercased at 
least 10 per cent. At Spalding, where 
the allotments are let in one acre allot- 
ments, the profit per harvest when all 
expenses, including labour, have been 
paid, has been £6 Is. 3d. per acre. That 
makes a profit of £200 on a field of 33 
acres. Perhaps I may be told that the 
late Government did what they could to 
meet this want in the Allotments Acts 
which they passed. I well know that 
the Government relied more on the in- 
fluence which these Allotments Acts of 
1887 and 1890 would exercise upon 
private owners than the influence which 
they would exercise on Local Authori- 
ties, and a great deal of good no 
doubt—I am very glad to confess 
it—has been done voluntarily. But these 
Acts must have had some other object 
besides inducing private persons to grant 
allotments, and what do I find in the last 
Return moved for in another place by 
Mr. Channing? It is a Return as to 
what has been done by authorities. Only 


56 Rural Sanitary Authorities and four 
County Councils have acquired 1,207 
acres in 102 parishes, and these have 
been let to 2,891 tenants in seven years. 
That shows that the Act has been used 


in only 102 parishes. In the County of 
Norfolk I think I may say there are at 
least 500 parishes, and when you think 
that in all England the Act has only 
been put into force in 102 parishes in 
seven years, and these Acts have produced 
only one-third more allotments than have 
been supplied by myself, this cannot be 
considered satisfactory. It has been well 
put before your Lordships how the. con- 
firmation of Parliament to compulsory 
acquisition of land has been obtained. 
One of the objections put forward is that 
when land is taken by compulsion the 
confirmation by Parliament is not required 
under this Bill. The old process was 
very long and very tedious. The Sani- 
tary Authority went to the County 
Council, and the County Council asked 
the Local Government Board for a Pro- 
visional Order, and the Board included 
this Provisional Order ina Bill. The Bill 
was then introduced into Parliament as an 
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ordinary Bill, and if it was petitioned 
against it was referred to a Committee 
in the same way as a Private Bill against 
which there was a Petition. Witnesses 
would be called and heavy expenses 
entailed, which would have to be borne 
by one or the other, and sometimes by 
both the parties. The result of this 
cumbrous machinery was that it never 
was put into force. What does the Bill 
now propose? It proposes the same 
machinery as regards notice to be given 
to the lessees and occupiers when the 
land is to be taken, and then the Local 
Government Board send down one of 
their local Inspectors, and when the facts 
are fully investigated, and all the parties 
interested have had an opportunity of 
being heard, a compulsory Order for the 
purchase of the land is issued. How is it 
issued ? It is only issued when the 
Local Government Board are satisfied. 
After all this, the Order is issued by the 
Local Government Board on the authority 
of the President. 


THE Marquess or SALISBURY : 
A politician. 


*Lorp CARRINGTON: 
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A. politi- 


cian I grant, but an honourable man. 
But I will not now go further into that 


objection. I will pass on to the third 
objection of the noble Marquess. The 
third objection is that the arbitrator in 
fixing the rent shall not make any ad- 
dition in regard to compulsory hiring or 
sale. It has been an almost invariable 
custom when land has been compulsorily 
taken that 10 per cent. should be added 
to the price. This has been such a 
general custom that provision had to be 
put in the Bill to prevent the continuance 
of that. Without this provision the 10 
per cent. would have become the custom 
of the country, and it was necessary to 
stop this custom. In determining the 
rental all the circumstances are to be 
considered by the arbitrator. If full 
compensation is given to the landlord 
why should there be 10 per cent. added 
on to the price on account of compulsory 
hiring? I know this has been much 
considered in another place, and that it 
was thought a hardship, but I cannot 
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myself see the hardship. The last ob- 
jection to the Bill is to hiring instead of 
purchase. It has been said by many 
people—* Oh, I have no objection to 
your taking my land and paying me for 
it, but I object to your hiring it. Ido 
not think it is fair you should come and 
compulsorily take from me land which 
I may want for other purposes, and hire 
it from me for a certain time only to 
throw it back on my hands.” But in 
the compulsory selling of land the hard- 
ship must fall either on the ratepayers or 
the tenants. Under the Small Holdings 
Act of 1891 I sold to the Spalding 
County Council 88 acres, and got £42 an 
acre for it. That is at the rate of 25 
years’ purchase, the payment being 
spread over 50 years. The terms of 
payment were £1 17s. 6d. an acre, 
and that the County Council let 
to the men at £2 an acre. The 
men were very glad to get the land ; 
in fact, there were twice the number of 
applicants for the allotments. It seems 
very hard that these men who took the 
allotments should have to pay, as they 
will have to pay, more per acre in 
order to provide a sinking fund out 
of their rent for this land until it 
becomes the property of the Spalding 
County Council. Either the ratepayers 
will have to pay it or the tenants. My 
trustees were satisfied with the price I 
got for the land. The labourers were 
very anxious to get land and were 
satisfied with the price they gave for it, 
and I suppose in 50 years, when Lincoln- 
shire gets that land, Lincolnshire will be 
satisfied with it. I suppose this system 
will spread in time to nationalisation of 
the land. I do not mean to touch 
further upon that, but my noble Friend 
Lord Onslow knows well enough, as he 
has lived in Australia, where two-thirds 
of the land and the railways belong to 
the State, and where the State is able 
to help its tenants in the way of making 
facilities by carrying wool and grain at 
cheap rates. It is, unfortunately, the 
ease that that system does not exist in 
this country, but that .is, of course, a 
matter I cannot touch upon now. I 
have only one more word to say, and 
that is that every one knows how much 
the landlords of England have done in 
many instances for their property. Those 
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people who say that in a great many 
instances the landlords of England 
have not done their duty to their tenants, 
say not only what is unjust and un- 
generous, but -also what is untrue. I 
am proud to say that first and fore- 
most amongst the landlords of Eng- 
land who have done their duty to 
their tenants are the Members of 
your Lordships’ House. There is the 
Heir to the Throne, the Prince of 
Wales, who has set an _ honourable 
example in that way. A great many of 
your Lordships may remember the horrible 
state Sandringham was in 30 years ago, 
and now it is certainly a model estate. 
There are also other names which will 
rise in everyone’s mind—the name of 
the Duke of Bedford, the late Duke of 
Cleveland, and also the name of 
Lord Tollemache, the latter of whom 
has had the credit and honour of 
being one of the first—the pioneer 
of this allotment movement. Those 
names will go down in the agricultural 
history of England as household words. 
Now what do we present to this House 
and to this country ? We present a Bill 
which we believe will meet a great 
national want. We believe that this 
Bill will help the labourer to supplement 
his income, and will help him in hard 
times to get through the winter. It will 
help the farmer, because he knows when 
he cuts down his wages bill that the men 
will have something to help them. It 
will be of benefit to the commupity, 
because I firmly believe it will keep the 
men on the land. In 1892, 20 labourers 
would have left Wintringham if it had 
not been for the small holdings I had 
provided. As a landlord, entirely 
dependent upon land, for every shilling 
I have got is dependent upon land, I do 
not fear the Bill as it stands. The 
reception the Bill has had to-night 
causes me to hope that after due debate, 
and the deliberation which it will receive 
at the hands of this most practical 
Assembly, you will pass it without any 
material alteration. 

*THEe Eart or ONSLOW : I am very 
glad to hear that the noble Lord who 
has just sat down recognises that the 
measure must be treated with delibera- 
tion, because there is no doubt that a 
great portion of it has been passed by the 
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other House at railway speed. To im- 
prove the condition of the agricultural 
labourer the Government propose to give 
him a village parliament, and a share in 
the administration of the Poor Law. 
We have been told by the Government 
that the Bill would accomplish many 
things, but they have been silent about 
one matter—namely, the great increase 
of expenditure which will result from it. 
In open parishes, which are owned by a 
large number of people, the rates will 
probably be looked after carefully, but 
the increased expenditure will neverthe- 
less be considerable, and I fear that the 
pressure of the rates will be too heavy 
for a great many poor people. The 
other day the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland made a great appeal to the 
labouring classes, and he said that 
the fields of Essex and Suffolk 
ought to be waving with corn, 
which I suppose means that if the 
wicked Tories did not own the land 
and the good Radical did, the latter 
would grow corn and lose money by it. 
As to the Poor Law Clauses, I notice 
a remark made by the noble Lord 
who represents the Local Govern- 
ment Board in this House. He said 
the Bill effected no change in the 
law. I am perfectly willing to admit 
that. But supposing your Lordships were 
to makea passage across the Atlantic in one 
of the great Liners, and you had satisfied 
yourselves that the ship was in excellent 
order, and the watertight compartments 
all right, and that an efficient staff of 
officers were navigating her, but just at 
the starting you were told that these 
trained officers were not to navigate her, 
but that she was to be given over to the 
common seamen, I think you would want 
your passage money returned. That is 
just what ryou are doing with the Poor 
Law. You are taking away the admin- 
istration from those who have had the 
greatest experience, and you are placing 
it in the hands of men who are untried 
and have very different interests to serve. 
The noble Lord who has just sat down 
spoke « great deal about the hiring of 
allotments under this Bill. I have 
always been most desirous that every- 
thing should be done to provide the 
labourer with allotments, but 1 cannot 
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agree with the noble Lord that there is 
still a very large unsatisfied demand for 
allotments. I believe that a few years 
ago there was unquestionably a very 
great demand all over the country for 
allotments, but that demand was stimu- 
lated in no small degree by the promi- 
nence which was given to the question of 
allotments and their supposed value to the 
labourer. A large number of men took 
land who have since found their expecta- 
tions disappointed, and have thrown back 
the land upon the persons who took it 
for the labourers. Whereas formerly the 
Charity Commissioners used to consider 
applications weekly at their meetings 
now those applications have fallen to 
about one a quarter. I think we may 
safely say that the supply of allotments 
is approaching the demand. I am not 
disposed to take a strong exception to 
enabling Parish Councils to obtain 
allotments by hiring. I believe the 
principle of compulsion has had a 
great and material influence, although 
not put in force in many parts, but 
I think your Lordships in Committee 
ought to very carefully consider this 
clause, and to see if the interests of all 
There 
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parties are properly safeguarded. 
are some men who from no fault of their 
own are unpopular in their own locality. 
A man may be reserved or old-fashioned, 
and it is not unlikely,ina small community 
like the parish, that there would be some 
who would like to do him an evil turn. 


We must see that such a case as 
that is properly safeguarded in the 
Bill. I am glad a limit of one acre 
of arable has been adopted, because 
that is quite enough for a man in regular 
work, while four acres might not be 
enough for a man who has no other 
work, There are many clauses in this 
Bill to which I would like to refer, but I 
feel I should be detaining your Lordships 
at too great length. The Government 
will, I expect, at the next Election claim 
very great credit for the introduction of 
this Bill, but the fact is it is the spon- 
taneous effect of political influences 
working upon both Parties in the State. 
The desire of all ought to be to train the 
labourer in the exercise of those duties 
which he ought to perform towards his 
fellow-men. We are now in a period of 
transition. We have arrived at the time 
when we are democratising our institu- 
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tions before those who will have to ad- 
minister the affairs have been fully 
educated to discharge their duties. I 
believe the time will come when the 
democracy will be able to exercise the 
functions of government as well as the 
upper classes did for centuries, and as 
the middle classes have done in recent 
times; but I think the Liberal Party, 
when it conferred the Parliamentary 
franchise upon the agricultural labourer, 
before they gave him administration of 
his parochial affairs, was putting the cart 
before the horse. He was called upon to 
discharge matters which have exercised 
the minds of Cabinet Ministers, and 
driven some across the floor of the House 
and back again. And all this before you 
give him the management of his local 
affairs! This Bill will, I believe, be 
productive of a great impetus in the 
training of the agricultural labourer, and 
will teach him to know who are and who 
are not his friends. 


Tue Eart or HARROWBY said, 
he thought all their Lordships would 
re-echo the words with which the Lord 
Chamberlain closed his speech—that this 
Bill might be productive of greater com- 
fort to the rural labourers. There was 
no body of men who knew the p2vple low 
as well as high better than their Lord- 
ships, or who had done as a class more 
to ameliorate the condition of those 
living on the land. This extension of 
local government on the elective principle 
was a question which he had considered 
for many years past from his position as 
Chairman of the Staffordshire County 
Council. He had watched and con- 
sidered very carefully these questions of 
local government, and he confessed he 
was impressed by the enormous import- 
ance as well-as the difficulties of the 
Bill before the House. The broad treat- 
ment of the Bill by the noble Duke (the 
Duke of Devonshire) would, he thought, 
recommend itself to the judgment of the 
House as more appropriate to the occasion 
than entering into details. With regard 
to the general principle of the Bill, he was 
strongly in favour of Parochial Councils 
and also of District Councils in a new 
form, if well and properly arranged. He 
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thought, with the noble Duke, that the | 
whole question of District Councils was | 
one that had not been fully thrashed out, 
and in his opinion it was impossible to 
overrate the importance of those District | 
Councils in the life of rural communities. 
While he was ready, in common with 
their Lordships, to consider the Bill from 
a most friendly point of view, and while 
he was fully prepared to accept this 
wide extension of the elective principle, | 
he desired to impress upon their Lord- 
ships the very great changes proposed in 
some important matters. With regard 
to charities, the relief of the poor, the 
administration of the rating powers, 
sanitary questions, and matters touching 
education, assessment, and the dwellings 
of the poor, the changes were very great. 
And why? Hitherto in the larger as 
well as the smaller districts by hook or 
by crook they had contrived to get lead- 
ing men of influence and business to take 
part in the administration of these local 
affairs. But with the proposed change 


could they give any security that they | 
would get any of these men to serve on 
the new Governing Bodies? In the past 
they had taken care to secure the use of 
the trained intellect and experience of 


the best men amongst the farming, pro- 
fessional, and landed classes, but in this 
change there was the risk of losing them 
all. Anybody who had watched the 
working of the County Councils must 
know that the pressure of local duties 
upon the best men in the counties was 
becoming increasingly great. There was 
certainly a risk of losing the best men at 
a time when it was becoming more and 
more important to procure the best 





experienced and most distinguished of 
all sorts, and not leave the matter to 
chance as this Bill did. As far as he | 
could see, the changes submitted in 
regard to London and county boroughs | 
were enormous, and it would be neces- | 
sary to take the most earnest care to see | 
that these matters were satisfactorily | 
worked out, and they would all require most ' 
careful consideration not only in the House | 
of Commons and the House of Lords, 
but also in the country. But what time 
had the country been given to sift these | 
various matters ? The House of Commons | 
had discussed the Bill from the beginning | 
of November to January 12, and it had | 
undergone such an entire alteration that | 
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the only Bill which was now worth 
covsidering by the country was that 
which had only just left the 
other House, and not the Bill that went 
into it. An enormous responsibility, 
therefore, rested upon their Lordships to 
sift the measure thoroughly in the most 
friendly spirit, and on no account to 
scamp the examination of it. How had 
the Bill been treated in the House of 
Commons? It had been before that 
House for 37 days. There were about 
93 Divisions on the Bill, but at only 17 
Divisions were more than 300 Members 
present, and only in six Divisions did 
more than half the House of Commons 
vote. The highest number that ever 
voted was 378, and in 34 out of the 93 
Divisions less than 200 Members voted. 
On the question of the abolition of com- 
pounding and the personal payment of 
rates there was a great number of 
Divisions, but the highest number that 
voted was 250. On the cumulative or 
proportional vote the highest number 
was 238, while on the compulsory hiring 
of allotments in no Division did more 
than 250 Members vote. With regard 
to Mr. Cobb’s Amendment giving the 
majority of the trustees to the Parish 
Councils, on only one of the many 
Divisions on that matter did more than 
200 Members vote, and only 157 voted 
finally for the clause itself. While the 
great change in the matter of the Poor 
Law was under discussion the Members 
present and voting in all the many and 
important Amendments were generally 
below 200, and in only four cases did 
they exceed 200, the highest figure being 
247. Under these circumstances, it was 
really a grave duty which their Lord- 
ships owed to their country to consider 
every clause with the greatest care, and 
with the determination to make the Bill 
as workable and useful to their fellow- 
citizens as possible. They had been 
called upon to throw themselves into a 
new movement of the Councils, and they 
would do all they could for the District 
and Parish Councils when they were set 


| up, but he would not conceal from their 
| Lordships that many who knew the 


_ country well thought unlooked-for results 
might come from these Parish Councils. 
As a landed proprietor, he should feel 
glad to have the assistance in the parishes 
of responsible persons who would tell 


3X 
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him what the people really wanted. to be no necessity for granting com- 
Mistakes had oftentimes been made’ pulsory powers, because landlords would 
between landlord and tenants, or between be tumbling over oneanother in their desire 
tenants and the labourers, simply because to dispose of their land for allotments. The 
the real state of the feelings of the | Bill made a great change with regard to 
poorer brethren could not be ascertained. | the administration of the Poor Law—a 
It would be a considerable support to | change which was fraught with the most 
landlords to have a properly accredited important consequences, and which, in 
body in the rural parishes. One thing | his opinion, might have most lasting 
seemed to him to be clear. Whatever | effects on the comfort and well-being of 
might be the result of this Debate this | the great masses of the people of the 
matter needed the most careful and country. No one would deny that those 
deepest consideration of their Lordships. | who had experience of the administra- 
He believed that their Lordships’ House | tion of the Poor Law looked with con- 
was probably the one Assembly which | siderable apprehension as to the probable 
had an intimate acquaintance with the results of the policy of the Government. 
habits of the poorer classes in the | Both the noble Marquess who moved the 
country—an acquaintance which would | Second Reading of the Bill and the 
enable them to make invaluable additions | noble Lord who represented the Local 
to, and improvements of, this Bill, | Government Board in that House glided 
approaching it as they did with a desire | very quickly from that part of the Bill. 
to make the measure as perfect and as | Lord Monkswell said that if they were 
widely beneficial to all classes as /| going to reform the Poor Law the logical 
possible. | process was to have it administered by 
*Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH | those who had the confidence of the 
| people. Who were the people? Were 


said, he took iderable i i : 
i SA sOer A epaaiter hie Snbenes 10 | they those who paid the rates, or those 


the Poor Law question, having been for | for whose benefit they were levied? A 


more than 20 years Chairman of | Poor Law which had been in operation 


the Parochial Board which adminis- | 60 years might very well require reform, 
tered the Poor Law in that part of | but the reform ought to be in the direc- 
Scotland in which he resided. That) tion that there should be a more 
part of the Bill which dealt with the | Complete and thorough classification of 
eieiieliiiitien de den enn Sate cten am | different classes of those who came upon 
, angie ‘ the rates. Those who had borne a good 
important that it might be said to be of | character, and were well-known in their 
Imperial concern. The Lord Chamber- | locality, ought to be provided for better 
lain had given the House some interesting | than those who had never done anything 
personal reminiscences, and had mentioned | for the good of the community. | If the 
an instance in which a large profit Poor Law was to be reformed it would 
had been made out of ground used as be wiser to retain in power those who 

mf : ‘had had experience in the Poor 
allotments. This profit was said tohave | [aw administration than to replace 
amounted to £6 an acre. He was cer- | them by another body of men 
tain that a statement made so deliberately who had no experience whatever. 


must be accurate; but he should, at the | It was all very well to say that the Go- 


same time, like to have access to the | vernment were not going to alter the 


: : | policy of -the law, but in this case 
balance-sheet in order to see in what ‘much more depended upon the ad- 


method the accounts were made up, and | ministration of the law than upon the 
by what means so large a profit had been | policy of the law. Everything depended 
obtained. If the noble Lord’s experience | upon the competency and knowledge of 
was given as an argument in favour of | a rare gpd = a 

: ia and everything depended upon whether 
a bi - f aac gp i gu | they could alain settled policy. In 
ap Sherine teiedead)  } b>. proposed to do away with 
noble Lord could show such profits by | ex officio Guardians, nominated Guar- 
dividing land into allotments, there ought | dians, the plural vote, and other safe- 


The Earl of Harrowby 
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guards. He did not say that ex officio | 
or nominated Guardians were a perfect 
method of carrying out the adminis- | 
tration of the Poor Law, but he 
thought that if they abolished all 


Local Government 


the existing checks at one time and | 


placed the election of those who had to 
administer the Poor Law in the hands of 
a constituency which was not a rate-, 
paying one, the Government took a very | 
dangerous step, and one which ought only 
to be taken with the greatest possible 
deliberation. Did the House understand 
the exact constituency to which the ad- 
ministration of the Poor Law would be 
confided? The Parliamentary, and the 
Local Government or County Council 
Roll would be put together, and 
there would be upon it not only 
the ratepayers, but also those who 
paid no rates at all. They would 
have lodgers and all those on the service 
franchise. It would have been wiser to 
have made this reform of the Poor Law 
part of the whole reform which by com- 
mon consent seemed to be contemplated, | 
and only to make it when they could have 
such safeguards as might be necessary to 
secure a sound, safe, and settled admini- 
stration of the law. While conceding 
that firm administration might be secured 
from a really popular constituency, he 
maintained that this constituency ought 
to be one spending its own money, and 
knowing what would be the cost of any 
operation it undertook. It might be | 
urged that the system of compounding 
had eaten very deeply into the ratepaying 
system ; but the arguments in favour of 
it did not depend on any sounder or better 
opinion than this : that it was merely for 
the sake of the convenience of the Rate- 
Collecting Authority. He was afraid 
that the check to be put on extravagant 
expenditure would not be effectual, from 
fear of a rise of rent, nor did he look to 
much in that direction from the power 
given to the Local Government Board. 
He did not speak entirely for himself, 
for the recent Conference in St. Martin’s 
Town Hall, composed of men of all 
Parties, condemned this part of the Bill. 
Those who had spoken for the Govern- | 
ment that night had bestowed scant 
attention to these clauses. He sincerely 
hoped that whatever might be the result 
of the discussion in their Lordships’ 
House that the Government would come | 
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to a discussion of this part of the Bill 


| with an open mind, and would realise that, 


however important it might be in the 
abstract to make the change at the 
present time, it would be better in the 
interest of a wise and settled administra- 
tion of the Poor Law to have a little 
delay -in order that the whole matter 
might be considered. A matter which 
meant so much to the best interests of 


‘this country ought not to be hastily 


decided. It would be very difficult for 


| them or their successors to retrace their 


steps when asad experience showed that 
a false step had been made by the 
present Government. 

*Tue FIRST LORD or tHe AD 
MIRALTY (Earl Spencer): The 
attendance on both sides of the House is 
not very encouraging to any one to rise to 
make a speech, and certainly I do not 
intend to trouble vour Lordships at any 
great length on the present occasion. I 
think it right, however, to say a few 
words on the part of the Government, in 
reply to some observations which have 
been made in the course of the Debate. 
First of all, I should like to refer to the 


|speech of the most rev. Prelate, who 


touched on one of the points which 
excites much interest—I mean the effect 
which the Bill has, or will have, if it 


passes, on the ecclesiastical charities of 
the Church of England. As far as I can 


gather, with the 
changes in the Bill made in the House of 


some exceptions, 


' Commons were received with satisfaction 


by the most rev. Prelate. Now, my right 
hon. Friend who introduced the Bill in 
the House of Commons has been accused 
of not keeping promises, of not fulfilling 
made when 
this measure. Ido not admit that for 
a moment. It was never the intention of 
my right hon, Friend or the Cabinet to 
curtail by a side-wind any of the rights of 
any Church or denomination. On the 
contrary, from the first my right hon. 
Friend stated in the other House that he 
was ready to receive any criticism on the 
clause which dealt with this subject; 
and that if it should be shown that the 
words in the clause were not sufficient, 


statements he introduced 
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he would be ready to amend them. 
Accordingly in another place various 
verbal alterations were made in order 
to secure that paramount object. We 
in this House will repeat the same 
statement. We believe that the Bill 
as it stands does defend the ecclesi- 
astical rights of the Church, but 
if it does not we shall be ready 
to listen to any suggestion which may 
be made, and, if necessary, to make 
alterations in that direction. With re- 
gard to another point which has been 
discussed—a subject which is the most 
important connected with this Bill—I 
desire to say a few words. 
the allusions which have been made to 
Poor Law administration. Like many 
of your Lordships, at an earlier period of 
my life I have taken part in the 
administration of the Poor Law, and 
I have, since I have been occupied 
in other spheres and in other coun- 
tries, followed the administration of 
that law in my native county. 
one of those who believe firmly 
that the administration of the Poor 
Law should be on a_ sound basis, 
and that if it is administered 
lax manner, or if indiscriminate outdoor 
relief is granted, it will tend directly to 
the demoralisation of the poor, prevent 
thrift and independence, and act in- 
juriously eventually on wages in the dis- 
trict. Having that view, and having 
myself witnessed the very strict adminis- 
tration of the Poor Law—for in my own 
Union outdoor relief is brought almost to 
a minimum—I attach very great impor- 
tance to this subject, and [ would be 
most reluctant to do anything which 
would lead to a repetition of thedisasters 
which occurred 60 years ago, before the 
new Poor Law came in. At the same 
time, I am one of those who think that a 
reform can be made. Those reforms 


Local Government 


were referred to by my noble Friend who | 
last spoke, and who has had considerable | 


experience in the Poor Law Department. 


It is quite clear that some reforms are | 


desirable, and I should welcome them 
if based on sound principles. 
is it that this portion of 
Bill has been so _ attacked? 
have scrupulously avoided 
with the principles of the Poor Law. 
Those principles will remain as they 


exist at the present time the moment 


Earl Spencer 
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{the Bill passes into law. The trust 
| will remain the same, although no doubt 
| the trustees may be altered. Now, the 
/noble Marquess (Lord Salisbury) re- 
| ferred to the great measure of 1834 
on the new Poor Law, and he stated 
that at that time a Commission was 
appointed ; that that Commission sat for 
two or three years, and that upon the 
Report of that Commission a Bill was 
introduced and carried with very little 
dissent in the House of Commons. The 
noble Marquess compared that with the 
present proceeding. I quite admit if we 
were going to change the great general 
principle of administration we ought to 
| follow some precedent of that sort, but I 
| do not believe that there will be a very 
| serions change in consequence of the 
proposals that we make. What are 
those proposals? We propose to alter 
the franchise and the mode of constituting 
the Boards of Guardians. Now, the 
| Bill of the late Government in 1888 did 
not propose to deal with the Poor Law 
administration, but it did set up District 
Councils, and gave them some wide 
powers with regard to sanitary and other 
matters wh'ch are now in the hands of 
Rural Sanitary Authorities. Did they pro- 
pose to maintain plural voting and ez officio 
voting? They threw these methods over. 
They knew very well they could not main- 
tain the old system in the face of tke 
franchise under which other bodies 
throughout the country were elected. 
They adopted the same franchise for the 
County Councils which was in operation 
for the election of Town Councils. Does 
any one suppose for a moment that if 
they had set up these District 
Councils in the same districts as the Poor 
Law Guardians the old franchise and 
the mode of electing the Guardians could 
have stood fora moment? They know 
| as well asI do that they could not main- 
tain that, and that in a short time they 
would have been obliged to alter the fran- 
chise and tle mode of electing Boards of 
Guardians. Take for a moment the ex 
| officio Guardians. They have taken an im- 
portant part in many districts, but at the 
same time their numbers and influence in 
Boards of Guardians had varied very 
much. I doubt whether you will he 
‘able to trace any rule to show that 
'a lax administration of outdoor relief 
has occurred in districts where there 
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were no ex officio Guardians. In my 
belief the Poor Law and _ outdoor 
relief have been as well administered in 
districts where there were no ex officio 
members as in those where there was a 
great preponderance of them. The pre- 
sent Bill allows a certain number of 
ex officio members to be introduced. The 
chairman and vice chairman may be 
selected from outside, and other members 
also may be soelected. In my. belief good 
men and men of experience will never be 
left out if they are willing to serve. They 
will be sought after and put on those 
Councils, and I doubt extremely whether 
there will be any great change in the 
personal character of the new bodies. 
The noble Lord (Lord Monkswell), who 
made such an extremely able speech this 
evening, for which the Government must 
be very grateful to him, alluded to the 
importance of having outdoor relief in the 
hands of a body which had public sup- 
port. I attach very great import- 
auce to that, and I cannot but think 
we should be doing the sound adminis- 
tration of the Poor Law great good by 
introducing this popular element. I 
quite admit that the question of com- 
pounding is one of very great interest. 
I confess myself that if it were possible 
I should prefer that those who have to 
elect the Board of Guardians should 
themselves directly pay the rates. At 
the same time, there is great and 
practical difficulty in carrying this out. 
I can assure noble Lords that this is a 
subject which has been considered very 
carefully by the Government. I think 
those who urge the view the noble 
Lord put forward forget what occurred 
some few years ago in regard to the 
Parliamentary franchise. I think I am 
right in saying that in 1867, when the 
compound householder was done away 
with, there was such a great objec- 
tion to the change that in 1868 the 
compound householder had to be re- 
stored. 


Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH : 
That was Mr. Goschen’s Act of 1869. 


*Eart SPENCER : I believe my noble 
Friend is right. Why wasthat? Be- 
cause of the practical difficulty of doing 
away with the compound householder. 
I saw a statement the other day that in 
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one district in London 24,000 ratepayers 
have all their rates paid by one or two 
individuals, and yet in that very place 
there is very considerable economy in the 
administration of the rate. I believe in 
rural districts the same difficulty would 
occur in making the collection take place 
from every individual house. In close 
parishes probably very little will be done 
in the way of increasing rents, but in 
open parishes where the compound house- 
holder also exists I have no doubt rents 
will be materially increased, and in that 
case very strong reason will be urged for 
economy on all those sent to the Parish 
Council or District Council. The noble 
Marquess (Lord Salisbury) spoke in great 
commendation apparently of the system 
of voting papers, but will the noble 
Marquess come forward when in power 
and propose that system for all con- 
stituencies ? The noble Marquess knows 
he would not be able to do s80, 
He would get no support from his own 
people, and that, therefore, is what I 
may call an academic argument of no 
practical value. The noble Duke rather 
led us to suppose—though I am not 
quite sure what his real meaning was— 
that if he had his own way he should 
like to strike out of the Bill the District 
Councils, though on the whole he would 
not advise your Lordships to take such a 
course. Now I think it right to state 
at once that Her Majesty’s Government 
attach the very greatest importance to 
those District Councils, and that they 
will be most loth to accept any Amend- 
ment which would destroy that part of 
the Bill. The noble Duke criticised the 
areas, and he said that the parish and 
the county had great local histories about 
them. There may be no long historical 
associations connected with Boards of 
Guardians, but there is an immense deal 
of association in regard to the habits of 
those who have been working in a dis- 
trict and associated with it, and I think 
there would be enormous practical diffi- 
culty in throwing over the Unions in con- 
sidering any increase of local government. 
For years past those Unions have been 
in force, and I believe, as a whole, they 
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have stood fire, so to speak, exceedingly | tions, and my experience of Associations 
wel], and very few material alterations | taking allotments and letting them out 
have been made in regard to them. Nor | to the people is exceedingly favourable. 
do I agree with the noble Marquess | I would let my land for allotments to 
opposite in wishing that Poor Law ad- | Associations rather than to individuals, I 
ministration were spread over a much | cannot but think that these Associations 
larger area than the present Unions. I| may fairly be said to represent Parish 
look on the present Unions as almost | Councils, which will know what the 
indispensable. The County Council is| people want, and will be able to ad- 
far too large for the purposes of the Poor | minister the allotments to the satisfaction 
Law, because they want the necessary | of the people and, I believe, the owners 
local knowledge. The Parish Councils, | of the land. I entirely agree with what 
I admit, are too small, because in has been said as to some of the Amend- 
many cases you have not behind a/| ments that have been introduced in the 
Parish Council a sufficient amount of | other House. I believe that they will 
public opinion to get a satisfactory | be salutary in their operation, and will 
settlement of the great questions con- safeguard the interests of the owners. 
nected with the relief of the poor. | The provisions that the land cannot be 
Therefore you must have an intermediate hired for a shorter time than 14 years, 
body—namely, the District Council. I that permanent grass should not be 
have always looked upon the noble Duke ; ploughed up, and that the landlord 
as a practical politician, and I hardly | should not be called upon to pay an ex- 
think the suggestions he made for further | cessive amount of compensation for im- 
carrying out entirely new districts are of | provements when the land is hired for 
that nature. They rather belong to the | only a short time, are, I believe, useful 
school of politicians, who, no doubt, | amendments. These restrictions are, no 
.if they had a clean map to deal with | doubt, in the interest of the owner, and 
could arrange districts for all kinds of with them I cannot see that there is any 
local administration in a much better way | injustice in giving the power of com- 


than the present one. I need not delay pulsory hiring. In conclusion, I will say 
your Lordships except by one or two | that the Government are satisfied with 
words with regard to the question of | the tone of the remarks that have been 
allotments. As I understand, there is | made, and they hope that attention will 


considerable objection to the proposal 
with respect to the power of taking land 
compulsorily by hiring for allotments. 
I believe that in the county to which I 
have the honour to belong there are more 
allotments than in any other county in 
England, or at least as many. I have 
watched with great interest some of the 
experiments with regard to allotments. 
There are a very large number of allot- 
ments near what was a very short time 
ago a rural village, but which is now a 
town of some importance. The allot- 


ments are let to an Allotment Association, | 


which lets them to the people. These 
allotments are admirably managed. There 
is no difficulty in collecting the rents, 
and it is found that the Allotment Asso- 
ciation existing there is a far better 
tenant than any the owners had before, 
In my own small experiments I have 


dealt in various counties with Associa. | 


Earl Spencer 


be given to this important measure when 
it comes before your Lordships’ Com- 
mittee. With the great practical ex- 
perience which many Members of this 
House possess, I believe that most useful 
criticisms will be made. At the same 
time, I hope that the principles to which 
I have referred will be maintained. If 
we are able to carry this Bill through, as 
we hope to do from what has passed here 
to-night, we shall put upon the Statute 
Book a measure which will be of im- 
portance to the country and will benefit 
all classes, especially the poorer classes in 
our agricultural districts. 





Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* ac- 

| cordingly, and committed to a Committee 
| of the Whole House on Thursday next. 

| House adjourned at five minutes before 

Nine o’clock, to Monday next, a 

quarter past Four o’clock. 





An Asterisk (*) at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 29th January 1894, 


The Earl of Morley—Sat Speaker. 


Tue Eart or WEMYSS presented 
Petitions from several property owners 
and Associations in the country praying | 
for amendments to be made in the | 
Parish Councils Bill, on the principle | 
that taxation and representation should | 
go together, and that nobody should | 
have the power of taxation who is not | 
taxed himself. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY BILL. 
CONSIDERATION OF COMMONS REASONS. 
*THe SECRETARY or STATE 
ror THE COLONIES (The Marquess | 
of Ripon): My Lords, I beg to move | 
that the Commons Reasons for dis- 
agreeing with your Lordships’ Amend- | 
ments to the Bill be now considered. 


Tae Duxe or DEVONSHIRE : My 


Lords, before the Question is put I would | j 


ask whether it would not be a convenient 
procedure for the Government to make a 
statement as to the course they intend to 
pursue with regard to the Amendments 
on the Paper before they invite the 
House to consider a formal Motion with 
regard to the Commons Reasons? It 
seems to be desirable, if it is possible, 
to clear the main issue from many 
side issues which may be raised by 
the Amendments of which notice has 
beew™ given. I think it would be 
convenient if the Government would 
now take the opportunity of stating 
what view they take of these Amend- 
ments, and whether they consider they 
remove any objections which they have 
hitherto felt in reference to the Contract- 
ing Out Clause. 

*Tue Marquess or RIPON: My 
Lords, I am not quite sure that it would 
be in accordance with a regular course 
of proceeding to express an opinion on 
the Amendments before they are moved. 
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| But if it is the general desire of the 
| House that I should state the view 
which the Government take of these 
, Amendments, I think I can put it in a 
very few words. Neither the Amend- 
ment of the Earl of Dudley nor the 
| Amendments of the Earl of Camperdown, 
both of which have been put on the 
| Paper, seems to be of a character to 
‘remove the objections of the Govern- 
| ment to the alterations which were made 
in the Bill when it formerly left your 
Lordships’ House. These Amendments 
do not touch the vital point of the ques- 
tion at all. They practically maintain— 
certainly Lord Dudley’s Amendment 
my ne clause substantially in 

he form in which it was passed by 
this House, and are liable, as it seems 
_ to Her Majesty’s Government, to all the 
objections which were urged against that 
| clause at that time. I am quite ready to 
‘admit that Lord Camperdown’s Amend- 
ment goes somewhat further in the right 
direction than that of Lord Dudley, yet 
i it is not free from the same serious ob- 
| jections which have been entertained by 
the Government, and supported by the 
House of Commons, to the principle of 
the Amendment which was carried in 
your Lordships’ House on the Motion of 


Lord Dudley. And, therefore, the Amend- 
ments cannot receive any sanction or 
| acceptance from the Government here or 
elsewhere. 


Motion agreed to. 


THe Marquess or RIPON: I beg 
to move that your Lordships do not 
insist upon the first of these Amend- 
ments—that is to say, practically, Lord 
Dudley’s new clause—and upon the con- 
sequential Amendment which follows. 


Moved, not to insist on the Amends 
ment in Clause 4, page 2, line 13, to 
which the Commons have disagreed.— 
(The Marquess of Ripon.) 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY : 
I suppose we may take that as meaning 
Sie volo, sic jubeo, stat pro ratione 
voluntas. The noble Lord does not con- 
descend to give us any reason for the 
Motion which he makes to the House. 
I do not know that it is our duty to 
answer arguments which have not been 
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addressed to us. We are the advocates 
of the freedom of the individual and 
of the freedom of contract. We are 
the advocates of Societies which have 
been in operation for years, and which 
have given full satisfaction to those who 
form part of them, and who now 
repeatedly and with loud voices exclaim 
against the proposals to deprive them of 
exercising those benefits which they have 
hitherto, in their freedom as Englishmen, 
enjoyed. This proposal to put them 
under one uniform coercive rule, which 
will deprive them of the greater portion 
of the advantages which they have 
enjoyed, which will condemn them uni- 
versally to litigation instead of to agree- 
ment, which will diminish their resources, 
which will diminish their support in case 
of accident, which will create a per- 
manent cause of difference and quarrel | 
between themselves and their employers, 
and which will benefit nobody except 
those, whoever they may be, who desire 
to discourage independent agreements 
between workmen and their employers 
—it seems to us that the proposal of 
measures of that kind is one that we can 
only steadily and permanently resist ; 
and that the refusal of the Government | 
even to give us reasons for the some- | 
what overbearing course they have 
pursued proves to us that they are not 
acting on their own instincts or in 
obedience to the motives which naturally 
guide them in dealing with the Members 
of both Houses of Parliament, but that 
they are the victims of a dire necessity 
and the slaves of a cruel organisation. 


*Lorpv STANMORE said, it was not 
his intention to trouble the House with 
a speech upon the question. But there 
was’one plain and practical suggestion 
which he wished to make to Her 
Majesty’s Government. It was this: 
that if the Government desired to 
obtain the support of those who were 
not disinclined to support them, who 
would be glad and wished to do 
so, but who were still guided and 
governed by principles long held and acted 
on, they must explain far more fully and 
plainly than they had yet attempted to 
do, the necessity for provisions which 
admittedly interfered with the unre- 
stricted right of action and contract. In 


The Marquess of Salisbury 
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the days, now unfortunately remote, when 
both he and his noble Friend in charge 
of the Bill sat on the Liberal Benches 
of the House of Commons, it was an all 
but universally admitted Article of the 
Liberal Creed that any such _inter- 
ference with the freedom of contract 
and action, or any restrictions upon 
that liberty, were in themselves evils— 
evils which, no doubt, often had to be 
endured in order to avoid greater evils, 
or in order to effect some manifest 
public good, but which were never held 
to be justified except for grave cause ; 
the burden of proving which lay 
upon those who desired to impose the 
restriction. That doctrine might not 
be so fashionable, but it was not one 
whit less true now than it was then. 
By that standard he had tried the Go- 
vernment’s proposals. He had read with 
eare all that had passed elsewhere upon 
the subject ; he had listened with atten- 
tion to what had been said in their 
Lordships’ House; and the result was 
this: With respect to the Bill itself, 
and its main principle of the abolition of 
the doctrine of common employment, a 
case had been shown for legislation and 
had been admitted by their Lordships in 
reading the Bill a second time without 
a dissentient voice. But no adequate 
reason appeared to have been given for 
the restriction of agreements which em- 
ployers and employed alike might find it 
for their mutual benefit freely to enter 
into. Logically the Amendment of the 
Earl of Dudley was well grounded, and 
one which when made before the House 
he had felt compelled to vote for; 
nevertheless, did that stand alone, he 
was not sure, considering the large body 
of workmen who were opposed to the 
Amendment and the distinct opinion of 
the House of Commons, that he should 
have cared to insist absolutely on that 
Amendment. But no reason whatever 
had been shown for the abrogation of 
contracts which exist, which had been 
freely entered into, and of which both 
parties to them desired the maintenance. 
Therefore, if the choice were between 
the destruction of those contracts and 
the maintenance of the noble Earl’s 
Amendment, he should feel bound to 
support the latter. He could, how- 
ever, assure his noble Friend in charge 
of the Bill—and he was expressing 
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the sentiments of others as well as his 
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own who had voted for the Amend- 
ment on the same grounds—any reasons 
which the Government might urge for 
the adoption of the proposed restriction 
would be listened to not only with respect 
and attention, but with a sincere desire 
to be convinced. But then these reasons 
must be arguments, and not mere easy, 
comfortable assumptions, such, for ex- 
ample, as the assumption that the London 
and North Western Company would not do 
that which they had persistently, re- 
peatedly, and distinctly stated they would 
do. That was not argument—it did not de- 
serve the name. Still less was the term 
argument in support of the Government’s 
proposals to be applied to the threats 
and menaces which in other places some 
of the subordinate Members of the 
Government, and, he was sorry to add, 
even some Members of the Cabinet, had 
thought it not inconsistent with good 
taste and propriety to indulge. 

*Lorp FARRER said, he would not 
make a speech on the generalities of the 
question with the arguments upon which 
their Lordships were by this time well 
acquainted, but he wished to point out 
what would be the probable disappoint- 
ment of the supporters and advocates of 
the Bill if contracting out was entirely 
abolished. It had been assumed by Mr. 
John Burns, speaking in the other House, 
and the Lord Chancellor, in this House, 
among others, that if contracting out was 
never to be allowed the state of things 
would be this: that every workman who 
was injured by negligence on the part of 
his fellow-workmen would have a special 
right of action and a special claim 
against his employer, and that the em- 
ployer would therefore have a very strong 
motive for preventing accidents arising 
from negligence. That had been as- 
sumed, and had been made the strongest 
argument against contracting out. He 
thought that this would not be the con- 
dition of things at all. The result, on 
the contrary, would be to drive every 
employer into outside insurance, not such 
a form of domestic and internal insurance 
as they had in the case of the London 
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and North Western Railway Company, an 
insurance between the parties themselves 
who were engaged in the undertaking, but 
an insurance effected with a company 
existing for the purpose of making profit 
by insurance, which would undertake to 
indemnify the employer against the 
claims of the employed under this Bill. 
There were now companies whose business 
it was toinsure against the liabilities under 
the present Employers’ Liability Act, and 
the policies issued by these companies, 
of which he had examined one, were 
very interesting documents. In that 
policy there were two separate under- 
takings, one or both of which might be 
entered into by the insured. The first 
was an undertaking to indemnify the 
employer against liabilities under the 
law of employers’ liability ; the other was 
an undertaking to pay to the workmen a 
certain sum for every accident whether 
arising from negligence or not. These 
two undertakings were covered by 
different premiums. A liberal employer 
entered into both ; a niggardly employer 
would only enter into the one, and would 
pay the smaller premium. The policy 
contained a stipulation to the effect that 
no workman should have the benefit of 
both insurances—if he took the benefit of 
one he must give up the other—and this 
suggested, if contracting out was pro- 
hibited, one mode in which the pro- 
hibition might be evaded. Another 
stipulation in the contract to which he 
wished to call special attention was to 
the effect that the conduct of the defence 
of any action brought by the workmen 
should rest not with the employer, but 
with the Insurance Company. The 
Insurance Company were to have the 
benefit of all the information which the 
employer could give, but they were to 
conduct the defence themselves. What 
would then be the position of the 
employers and workmen in a case of this 
kind? Under a contract of this kind the 
employer would have to pay a premium 
which would include not only the 
company’s liability, but the profit of the 
Insurance Company, and, so far, it would 
be an additional burden upon the under- 
taking. That, however, was not the most 
important matter, There were two other 
points of much greater importance. In 


the first place, the moment the contract 
was entered into the employer would 
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be relieved of all liability, and all motive 
for care which was supposed to arise from 
his liability for accident arising from 
negligence would be destroyed. The 
second point was that the workman, 
instead of bringing an action or making a 
elaim against his employer, who would 
probably endeavour to meet the claim 
liberally and generously, would have 
to bring his action against an outside 
Insurance Company, whose only ob- 
ject was to make profit, and whose 
interest and duty to its shareholders 
would be to defend and oppose every 
claim to the utmost. If contracting out 
was prohibited altogether, the employers 
would be driven into this outside form of 
insurance. If, on the other hand, con- 
tracting out was allowed, with cer- 
tain safeguards, they encouraged— 
he did not go further — the sort of 
domestic insurance which now existed 
in the case of the London and 
North Western Railway and _ other 
companies. Under domestic and internal 
insurance of this kind there would, in 
the first place, be no premium to pay ; 
in the second place, the employer would 
still have the utmost possible motive for 
preventing accidents, because with every 
accident, whether arising from negligence 
or not, his subscriptions to the fund would 
be increased. In the next place, the 
workman would have to make his claim 
against the managers of the fund, persons 
who would be ready and willing to arrange 
with him if possible. Surely, if their 
Lordships were to pass a law on this 
subject, it ought.to bea law which would 
encourage arrangements of the last- 
mentioned kind rather than insurance of 
the former kind which he had mentioned. 
He was quite aware that in any circum- 
stances there would be a number of out- 
side Insurance Companies. If this Bill 
came to anything the business of these In- 
surance Companies, he could state from 
considerable experience, would be in- 
creased. As their Lordships were aware, 
one of the functions of the Board of Trade 
had been to try to prevent accidents to 
ships, and they performed that function 
in different ways, partly by giving faci- 
lities for navigation, and partly by im- 
posing liabilities or obligations on ship- 
owners. These obligations and liabilities 
were of two kinds, founded on two distinct 
principles, not altogether consistent with 
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each other. According to the one, there 
was minute supervision by a Government 
authority, telling the shipowners exactly 
what they ought and ought not to do. 
The other principle was to leave the 
shipowner to choose and take his own 
precautions, but to make him liable in 
damages for accidents occurring through 
any default on his part. The Board of 
Trade had, under the guidance of very 
able and efficient chiefs, who disliked 
the principle of minute supervision, en- 
deavoured to act upon the second of these 
principles, and to enforce caution by 
making the shipowner liable in damages, 
but they had found themselves foiled by 
the fact that the shipowner at once pro- 
ceeded to insure himself against liability. 
He remembered that Parliament once, 
under the guidance of no less an autho- 
rity than Lord Cairns, when a new 
liability was introduced, passed a special 
Act to legalise insurance against it. 
Indeed, so strong was the feeling in 
favour of insurance that successive 
Governments had been totally unable 
to remove the terrible blot which existed 
in the law in the form of legal de- 
cisions under which shipowners might 
recover more than they had lost, and 
which consequently acted as a premium 
upon losses. That experience had con- 
vinced him that if a liability were im- 
posed in this case it would be met by 
insurance. He would say again, if they 
were to have insurance let it be such as 
had hitherto existed between employers 
and employed, and not between employers 
and outside Insurance Companies. 


Tue Ear or DUDLEY rose to move 
that their Lordships insist on their 
original Amendment and to move the 
insertion of the Amendment of which 
he had given notice. 

*THEe Marquess or RIPON: If the 
noble Earl is going to move another 
Amendment, I am entitled to speak on the 
original Motion. Of course, I place 
myself entirely in the hands of the 
House. I do not wish in the least to 
stand in the way of my noble Friend ; but 
as the noble Marquess opposite seemed 
to think I had taken a somewhat unusual 
course in making my Motion without any 
further expression of opinion than that 
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which I gave to the noble Duke below 
me,I would only say that I think the 
noble Marquess will find I have acted in 
strict accordance with the general pre- 
cedents of your Lordships’ House in 
reference to sucha Motion. I can assure 
the noble Marquess and the House that 
nothing can be further from my intention 
or inclination than to treat the House in 

the way he has described. I was a little | 
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Tue Marovess or SALISBURY: 
Yes ; I think that is the right course. 


*THe Marquess or RIPON: What 
I was about to say when the noble Mar- 
quess interrupted me was that I have 
little or nothing to add to what I said on 
a previous occasion with regard to the 
Motion of my noble Friend opposite. In 


amused by the remark of the noble Mar- | the first place, the Amendment impairs 
quess sic volo, sic jubeo, because to tell | the effect of the clause in the security it 
us who sit on this side of the House | would give to workmen by admitting the 


that we have any power to treat the 
House in that manner is a little absurd, | 
since we are an entirely powerless body | 
in this House, and have consequently | 
no temptation to treat the House in the 
way the noble Marquess has described. 
What I desire to say now can only be, in | 
the main, a repetition of what I have 
already stated. 


THe Marquess or SALISBURY: 
I rise to Order. May I ask in what 
capacity the noble Marquess is speak- 
ing? He seems to have shoved out my 
noble Friend behind me with great 
dexterity. 


*Tue Marquess or RIPON: I 

thought the noble Lord was going to 
move a separate Amendment distinct 
from the Motion which I made, and I 
wished to speak on my own Motion. 


THE Marquess or SALISBURY 2 | 
Upon that the only way of putting the 
Motion to this House is by moving an 
Amendment to the Motion of the noble 
Lord. I should myself have said that 
our business is first to deal with the 
Motion of the noble Lord—Aye or No— 
Content or Not Content—and that then 
would be the time for dealing with 
Amendments. 


*THE Marquess or RIPON: That 
was the supposition on which I was 
addressing the House ; but if that be not 
in accordance with the Rules of the 
House, of course I shall be content that 
my noble Friend should move his Amend- | 
ment now. Certainly I was under the 
impression that the proper course would 
have been to dispose of my Motion first. 








principle of contracting out ; and, in the 
second place, I object to the wording of 
the Amendment. I do not think my 
noble Friend’s Amendment will be in any 
way improved by the alterations he pro- 
poses to make in it, but upon that point 
I may have a few words to say at a 
future period. My noble Friend Lord 
Stanmore seemed to think that the pro- 
visions of the Bill in preventing contract- 
ing out were without precedent, and he 
referred to that rather distant period 
when we sat together in the House of 
Commons. No doubt at that period such 
enactments were not common ; but since 
that day they have become very much 
more common, and enactments preventing 
contracting out are to be found in a con- 
siderable number of Acts of Parliament. 


Tue Eart or WEMYSS: The more 
the better. 


*Tue Marquessor RIPON : My noble 
Friend Lord Wemyss is the one con- 
sistent man in the House. I have the 
highest respect for my noble Friend be- 
cause he is thoroughly consistent ; but here 
are noble Lords, who admit the principle 
of prohibiting contracting out in this very 
Bill, and yet endeavour to catch the vote 
of my noble Friend Lord Stanmore, who 
is an opponent of that principle alto- 
gether. It is said that it is too late to 
raise this question now, but I do not 
agree. I think experience has shown 
that as regards a variety of matters it is 
desirable to adopt this principle of pre- 
venting men contracting themselves out 
of Acts of Parliament. At all events, 
Parliament has adopted the principle. It 
is prohibited in all cases where 
these Insurance Companies do not 
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exist, and therefore the general argu- 
ment against prohibiting contracting 
out does not appear to me to have any 
application to this measure. The only 
real argument against the Bill has been 
brought forward by the noble Marquess 
with his usual terseness and force this 
afternoon. The noble Marquess argued 
that the effect would be to prevent the 
existence or extension of these Societies, 
and my noble Friend Lord Stanmore also 
used language of that kind. Upon that 
point I join issue. In the first place, 
there is no desire on the part of the Go- 
vernment—as I said at an earlier stage 
of this Bill—there is no intention on 


their part, there is no provision in the | 


Bill which will in any way prevent the 
formation and continuance of these Insur- 
ance Companies. There are two kinds 
of such institutions. There are great 
institutions, such as those of the London 
and North Western Company and the 
London, Brighton, and South Coast Com- 
pany. There is another class, a smaller 


class—small Insurance Institutions got | 


up between employers and employed. 
With regard to the latter class, I do not 
think that they would be a very valu- 
able or satisfactory form of insurance, or 
that they deserve the consideration which 
I entirely agree ought to be given to the 


‘larger Insurance Institutions of which 


I have spoken. In fact, the question 
narrows itself down in practice and 
reality to these larger insurance funds. 
Now, we are told that if this Bill passes 


the larger insurance funds will not be | 


maintained. My noble Friend Lord 
Stanmore said it was not a sufficient 
answer to him, or to anyone else who 
took that objection, that one did not 


believe that (for instance) the London | 


and North Western Railway Company 
would not continue their subscription to 


the insurance fund if this Bill were passed | 


in the shape in which it came from the 
House of Commons. That is entirely a 
matter of individual opinion formed on 
the probabilities of the case. I quite 
admit that the Directors of the London 
and North Western Company have made 
declarations from which it would perhaps 
be difficult for them to withdraw, 


although I feel great confidence that 
men of their character, occupying a 
public position, would not hesitate to 
withdraw them if they saw that it was for 


The Marquess of Ripon 
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bry public interest that they should do 
so, but since we last discussed the 
measure in this House we have had some 
evidence upon this point. The Chairman 
of the London, Brighton, and South 
Coast Railway recently declared that he 
should be averse to making any change 
in their insurance scheme, even if the 
clause objected to remained in the Bill. 
'The insurance fund of that company 
seems to be a very important one, and I 
will give your Lordships a description, 
which is not my own, of that fund, 
given in another place, given by an hon. 
Gentleman who moved an Amendment 
which was rejected by a small majority— 


“The London, Brighton, and South Coast 
have even a better scheme "— 





this was made as a comparison with the 
London and North Western scheme— 


“They have a fixed quota as the contribu- 
tion of the company ; the men pay a certain 
sum as fixed, and the company pledges the 
| whole of its revenue to make up any deficiency 
which may arise. As a matter of fact, the 
Railway Company has, on an average, for several 
' years contributed 62 per cent. of the funds of 
the Society, and the men have contributed 38 
per cent., the whole revenue of the company 
being placed at the back of the Society to 
guarantee its liabilities.” 


Now, what is the view of the Directors of 
the London, Brighton, and South Coast, 
themselves on the subject ? I observed 
the other day that the Chairman of the 
company, Mr. Samuel Laing, at their 
annual meeting made use of the following 
expressions :— 





“The Employers’ Liability Act has attracted 
a good deal of public attention, but this also 
affected their company slightly. He would 
| certainly be averse to making any immediate 
change in their insurance scheme. even if they 
had to strike out the Compulsory Clause with 
| regard to contracting out of the Act.” 


| That does not look as if the London, 
Brighton, and’ South Coast Company 
were going to fight this matter to the 
end, or as if they were going, if this 
| Bill passes, to give up their fund. On 
the contrary, the natural interpretation 
to be put on the words of Mr. Laing is 
that the company would do nothing of 
the kind, That is my answer to Lord 
| Stanmore on this point. I can only 
| repeat what I said on an earlier stage of 
‘this Bill—that in the opinion of the 
Government these funds in the main will 
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continue after this Bill has passed, and 
that the objection so strongly raised 
by those opposed to the Bill will not 
be justified by the event. Therefore, 
as the proposal for contracting out is 
bitterly opposed by the vast majority of 
the working classes who are interested 
in this question, and as the opinion ex- 
pressed on the other side is based.on an 
erroneous supposition, I hope your Lord- 
ships will not insist on the Amendment 
you have made. 


THe CHAIRMAN or 
MITTEES (The Earl of Mortey) 
pointed out that the Question before the 


House was whether it should insist upon | 


its Amendments. If the House deter- 


mined that it would insist upon its | 


Amendments, he did not see that it 
would be possible hereafter to amend the 
Amendments. The proper Motion would 
be that the House would insist upon its 
Amendments with further amendment. 


Tue Margvess or SALISBURY: 
With great reluctance I venture to tra- 
verse the assumption of the noble Earl 
on the Woolsack. If we negative the 
Motion of the noble Marquess, that 
does not make us insist upon the Amend- 
ment. There is another step to be taken. 
We should have taken only a contra- 
dictory step; and there remains the 
positive step to be taken. As far as my 
recollection goes, that has always been 


the practice in this House. The proposal | 


of the noble Earl would be inconvenient, 
because it would necessarily limit the 
amendment of Amendments to the par- 
ticular Peers who had moved the Amend- 
ments, while other Peers might wish to 
move Amendments. If there are several 
Peers who wish to move Amendments 
I do not see where their opportunity will 
come in. As far as I am concerned, I 
place myself in the hands of the noble 
Marquess opposite, and I shall not object 
to any form of order he prefers. 


THe Duxe or DEVONSHIRE 
thought that the convenient course would | 
be to amend the Amendments before 
proceeding to decide whether they would 
insist upon the Amendments or not. 
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; From a practical point of view, that pro- 
| cedure would be more convenient, as the 
votes of many noble Lords—some of 


them on that side of the House—would 
depend a good deal upon whether 
‘certain Amendments of the Amend- 


| ments were or were not adopted. The 
reason given by the House of Com- 
mous for disagreeing seemed to point to 
the conclusion that if an adequate sub- 
stitute could be provided they would no 
|longer insist upon their objection. It 
/seemed desirable that their Lordships 
should have the opportunity of dis- 
cussing, in the first instance, any Amend- 
ments which might be suggested. 


*Tne Marovess or RIPON: I un- 
| derstand my noble Friend on the Wool- 
sack to say—and that is the opinion of 
|other noble Lords—that the proper 
Question to be put is: “ That the House 
|do insist upon its Amendments.” If 
that is so, and if that were carried, then 
|I think noble Lords would be debarred 
| from moving further Amendments. But 
| I understood that the Question was to be 
put the other way round, My Motion was 

that the House do not insist upon its 

Amendment, and if the Question is put 
| in that form, it seems to me that the 
| noble Lord opposite would not be pre- 
|cluded from moving his Amendments. 
| That is my opinion; but 1 do not, of 
| course, wish to set up my opinion on the 
| point. 

THe Eart or SELBORNE: One 
thing seems to be quite clear : we cannot 
vote that we do insist, and afterwards 
| amend. 


| Tue Maravess or SALISBURY: 
| We have no Speaker in this House, and 
|we are, therefore, obliged to a. great 
|extent to follow the wishes of the 
Leader of the House unless some very 
good reason is shown to the contrary. 
For the moment the noble Marquess is the 
_Leader of the House, and, therefore, I 
| shall follow the course he suggests. 

On Question? Their Lordships 
| divided :—Contents 22; Not-Contents 
125. 


Resolved in the negative, 
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Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN 


moved an Amendment in lieu of the 
Amendment on Clause 7, disagreed to by 
the Commons. He explained that this 
was one of a series of Amendments which 
had been devised with the view of meet- 
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ing objections of detail which had been 
taken in the Commons with regard to 
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At the same time, in order to take ad- 
vantage of the provision, the workman 
would have to give up the secrecy of the 
ballot, which has hitherto protected him, 
and therefore I hardly think the Amend- 
ment would give the workman any real 
power which he does not otherwise 
possess. But personally I shall not 
oppose the proposal of the noble Lord. 


Liability Bill. 


various points of the Bill. In the pre-| Tue Eart or DENBIGH asked what 
sent Amendment at the end of Sub-/| was meant by the words “ due notice” ? 
section 2, Clause 4, after the word! because a good deal hung upon them. 
“agreement,” in line 20, he proposed to | At the present moment, under the London 
add words proving that any workman and North Western Railway scheme, as 
shall be free to release himself from any had been truly said, a man when he 
agreement for assurance with the em- | entered the company’s service contracted 
ployer on giving due notice. The object | out of the Act and relieved the company 
of that Amendment was to prevent the | from any liability in respect of accidents. 
possibility of workmen now within one | Would it be open to the workman, after 
of the existing insurance funds being| he had sustained an injury, to give 
coerced hereafter in regard to the opera- notice that he wished to be free? If 
tion of that fund. For instance, to give | that were so, the whole arrangement 
as an illustration the case of the employés | would be nugatory. 

of the London and North Western Rail-| *f'az Eart or SELBORNE appre- 
way, it might be alleged, and it had been | hended that when an accident happened, 
alleged elsewhere, that there would be a | before notice given, the workman would 
possibility of one-third of the workmen | have to look to his insurance fund, and 
minus one being coerced by the vote of | that it would be only for the future that 
their co-employés. ‘To meet such a case, | he could bring himself under the Act. 


and to preserve liberty in the case of | > 
existing insurance funds, he proposed “Loan PLAYFAIR: My Lords, I 


that any workman should be free to go | think before we pass this Amendment 
to the office and declare, by due notice, | we should consider whether it would 
that he would no longer work under the | have any great effect. Supposing one- 


contract of insurance, but would come | 
under the Act. That, shortly, was the 
meaning of the Amendment. | 

Moved, in Clause 7, Sub-section 2, to | 
add the following words :— 

(“ Provided that any workman shall be free 
to release himself from any such agreement by 
on) due notice.”)—(Z7he Earl of Camper- 

Me 

*THEe Marquess or RIPON: I have 
only to say that I think this proposed 
modification of Lord Dudley’s Amend- 
ment would not remove in any degree 


the grave objections which Her Majesty’s | 


Government take to that Amendment as 
a whole. 


THe Marquess or SALISBURY : I 
think these words, so far as I can under- 





stand them; argue an excellent intention. 


third of the workmen in a great com- 
pany preferred to remain under the Bill 
they would probably not be coerced 
to come under the insurance scheme, 
because such companies like. great 
railway undertakings are under the 
influence of public opinion; but even 
if that were so in the case of large 
companies, what would it be with regard 
to the smaller factories and workshops 
possessing insurance schemes of their 
own? Practically, the moment a work- 
man gave notice of dissension he would 
ensure his dismissal. This would be 
giving workmen no protection at all 
practically, and would have very little 
operation in the working of the Bill. 


Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN, in 
answer to the question addressed to him 
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by Lord Denbigh, pointed out that the | 
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He said, it had been stated in the House 
words “due notice” were generally | of Commons that under the London and 
understood ; nevertheless, he was per- | North Western scheme of insurance a 
fectly prepared to accept any better sum of not more than £100 was paid in 
phrase that might be suggested for carry- | case of death, whereas some of the men 
ing out his intention. He certainly did | earned from £2 to £3 a week. The 
not mean that a workman, after injury, | objection was accordingly taken that 
should be enabled to calculate which of £100 would not be a reasonable amount 





the two schemes would be most beneficial 
to him and exercise an option accordingly. 
He was not, of course, a lawyer, but 
hoped that a Court of Justice would not 
consider that to be “ due notice.” 


Tue Duke or DEVONSHIRE, in 
supporting the Amendment, said, the 
course taken by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment was a very remarkable one. He 
contended that it met the objections 
taken by the Home Secretary in another 
place to Lord Dudley’s proposal—namely, 
that it put it in the power of a certain 
proportion of the workmen to deprive 
their fellow-workmen of the benefits of 
the Act without providing them with 
adequate compensation. If adequate 
securities could be provided, the objection 
taken by the Commons to this Amend- 
ment would fall to the ground, as he 
pointed out; but the Government abso- 
lutely declined to express any opinion 
upon the matter, or to assist in improving 
the scheme as adopted by their Lord- 
ships on the former occasion. This 
particular Amendment was directed to 
the argument that two-thirds of a body 
of workmen would be able to bind the 
remaining third against their consent, and 
provided a very simple remedy by making 
it clear that the dissenting one-third 
would not be bound by their fellow- 
workmen, but would retain their liberty 
of action and would be entitled to all the 
benefits of the Act. 


Amendment agreed to. 


THe Eart or CAMPERDOWN 


moved— 


*(3.) Nor shall it apply to any such agree- 
ment made after the passing of this Act which 
shall have been approved as aforesaid, and in 
respect to which the Board of Trade shall have 
certified—(i.) That it provides reasonable com- 
pensation in all cases of injury from whatever 
cause incurred in the course of employment, 
such compensation to be, in case of death, not 
less than the amount of two years’ wages.” 





of compensation, nor such as a jury would 
probably give. The question, therefore, 
for their Lordships was whether they 
should not say in the Act that in case of 
death the compensation should not be 
considered reasonable if it did not amount 
to two years’ wages? He had quoted the 
case of the London and North Western 
fund, which, after the ballot had taken 
place, would become a new insurance 
fund just as much as any of those under 
Section 3. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY : 
Is not that a new construction? I never 
heard that before. I do not know 
whether the noble and learned Lord is 
prepared to support it. 

*Tue Eart or SELBORNE said, he 
thought his noble Friend would do well 
not to press this particular Amendment. 
In the first place, the argument used on 
this point in another place was, in his 
opinion, perfectly irrelevant to what their 
Lordships were now doing. It was 
stated that a man’s representatives might 
before a jury in some cases get more than 
£100—that they might get two or three 
years’ wages. It was not necessary to 
inquire whether that statement was correct, 
because the case was not one they were 
dealing with. Their Lordships were 
considering the question of mutual 
insurances effected for the benefit both of 
employer and employed, to cover not only 
cases where damages would be obtained 
under the Act of Parliament, but cases 
where no damages would be recoverable 
under the Act. There must, under these 
circumstances, be some give-and-take 
arrangement. It was impossible to lay down 
a general rule for all these cases founded 
on the amount of damages which in some 
cases a jury might give. It would be hardly 
reasonable to put sucha matter into an Act 
of Parliament. It was a sort of average 
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—a question of what people themselves 
were content with, a question of what they 
had agreed to, and (as to future contracts) 
whether the Board of Trade thought it 
reasonable in each particular case. It would 
be an arbitrary proceeding to lay down by 
Statute either a minimum or maximum, 
which should be the rule for all cases of 
death, from whatever causes, or under 
whatever circumstances arising. 


Tue Eart or WEMYSS also would 
advise his noble Friend not to press this 
Amendment. Having adopted the broad 
principle that these insurance funds 
should be allowed to continue in the 
present, and to be formed in the future, 
it would be much better to leave these 
matters to be arranged between employers 
and employed. The broad fact remained 
:that now, under the Bill with Lord 
Dudley’s Amendment, the employed were 
ina much better position than without 
that Amendment. That was Mr. 
M‘Laren’s opinion, as stated in the 
document which had been circulated 
among their Lordships. 


*THe Margvuess oF RIPON said, that 
there was no question here of leaving 
matters to be settled between employers 
and employed, because this Amendment 
dealt with the Board of Trade’s deter- 
mination as to what was reasonable 
compensation. They were casting upon 
the Board of Trade duties which it would 
be extremely difficult for that Depart- 
ment to fulfil. How was the Board of 
Trade to decide whether the compensa- 
tion was reasonable or not? Though he 
did not believe these Amendments would 
remove the objections which Government 
felt to the clause, yet he thought the 
Amendment of his noble Friend would 
make the clause somewhat better. The 
great and broad objections, however, 
which had been urged by Mr. Asquith 
to the clause in another place were alto- 
gether thrown aside in their Lordships’ 
House. Noble Lords who had framed 
Amendments had carefully examined the 
Home Secretary’s speech, had seized on 
some of the criticisms which he 


made on the clause, and had endeavoured 
to meet those criticisms by their Amend- 
ments ; but the substantial objections of 


The Earl of Selborne 


{LORDS} 
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the Government from the beginning to 
the proposals of noble Lords remained 
entirely unaffected by the small Amend- 
ments now submitted, and therefore they 
felt very little interest in Amendments 
of the kind. 


THe Marquess or SALISBURY 
joined his noble and learned Friend (the 
Earl of Selborne) in urging the noble 
Earl opposite not to press the Amend- 
ment. It was impossible to lay down a 
cast-iron rule to apply in all these cases. 
He had known a general manager to 
receive £4,000 a year as salary. Under 
this clause as now proposed to be 
amended if that general manager incurred 
a fatal accident entirely by his own fault 
his representatives would have to receive 
£8,000. That would, he thought, be 
excessive compensation. 


*Lorp PLAYFAIR said, that if the 
Amendment were withdrawn, and they 
were thrown back on the original words 
of the clause, the Board of Trade, which 
he had the honour to represent in their 
Lordships’ House, would have no instruc- 
tions as to what was to be regarded as 
reasonable compensation. It was very 
undesirable to throw upon a Government 
Department the duty of saying what was 
reasonable compensation. They were 
putting on the Board of Trade duties 
which it could not discharge, and none 
had stated more frequently than the noble 
Marquess that it was intolerable for Parlia- 
ment to throw upon a Department duties 
without clearly stating how they were 
to be carried out. The Amendment, 
if carried, would give the Board of 
Trade some indication of what the 
reasonable compensation was to be, and, 
therefore, the Government were willing 
to see it inserted. 


Tue Eart or CRANBROOK said, 
the remarks of the noble Lord seemed to 
be a little off the point. What would 
come before the Board of Trade were 
certain agreements between employers 
and workmen. An agreement in these 
cases was only to be brought about by 
the consent of two-thirds of the 
employés. That being so, there ought 
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determining whether the agreement 
between the parties was reasonable or 
not. Those were just such agreements 
as had to be constantly dealt with in 
other cases. When agreements dealing 
with equities with respect to land, and in 
reference to classes of persons benefited, 
could be acted upon by the Court, surely 
agreements in these matters should not 
be difficult to follow. 


*Lorp STALBRIDGE said, if the 
persons employed were satisfied that 
would be a great guide to the Board of 
Trade as to what was reasonable. But 
on other points he would ask the noble 
Lord to withdraw his Amendment. 
Great difficulties would arise with regard 
to the two years’ wages. No doubt a 
general manager at £4,000 a year could 
hardly be called a workman ; but there 
would be other questions with which the 
actuaries would have to deal, and which 
would be difficult to reduce to an 
average. 
that, whereas the employer’s contribution 
was to be not less than one-third (in the 
ease of the North Western Company it 
was a great deal more), supposing an 
accident happened to a man earning 
very high wages, the great weight of 
the premiums would fall on the workmen 
themselves, and a rate of premium so 
high might be entailed as to make the 
Insurance Society nearly bankrupt, and 
men might be prevented from joining in 
future. A high rate of premium would 
act as a great deterrent against men in- 
suring, and would add to the uncertainty 
of the amount to be recovered. 


Tue Duke or DEVONSHIRE said, 
that they had never in that House taken 
their stand upon any general abstract 
principle. What they had contended 
was that it would be a great injustice, 
not so much to the employer as to the 
workmen themselves, to do anything 
not necessarily to destroy, but even to 
discourage and render more unlikely the 
confirmation of agreements which were, in 
the opinion of the workmen, better for 
‘themselves than anything that could be 


A still greater objection was | 
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provided by legislation. They had 
endeavoured by various provisions to 
secure that these voluntary arrange- 
ments should be, in fact, as favourable to 
the workmen or more favourable than 
anything they could get under the Bill. 
What their Lordships had proposed in 
that way might not have been in all 
respects the best fitted for the purpose 
they had in view, and the criticisms of 
the Home Secretary in another place 
were directed to matters which were in 
some respects capable of amendment. 
The Amendment was now under the 
consideration of the House. He thought 
their Lordships had some reasun to com- 
plain of the Government, who alto- 
gether declined to give the House any 
assistance in securing that those volun- 
tary arrangements should be as favour- 
able to the workmen as the House 
desired to make them, 


THe Eart or CAMPERDOWN 
urged that the Home Secretary’s speech 
contained nothing but objections in detail 
to this principle. Having read that 
speech from beginning to end, he said to 
himself, “ Let us try to meet those ob- 
jections” He did not wish it to be con- 
sidered that their Lordships’ House had 
omitted anything in favour of the work- 
man, and he was anxious that they 
should do nothing to discourage those 
voluntary arrangements, which ought to 
be encouraged as much as possible. He 
thought that any objections on points of 
detail which might be raised against 
Lord Dudley’s Amendment ought to be 
met. Having said that much, he pro- 
posed to ask their Lordships to allow his 
Amendment to be withdrawn. 


Amendment (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn. 


Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN 
moved another Amendment— 

“ii, That the compensation is paid from a 
fund to which the employer contributes not less 
than one-third.” 

The reasons for altering the one-fourth 
contribution would be perfectly obvious 
to their Lordships. 
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Amendment moved, 

(“ii. That the compensation is paid from a 
fund to which the employer contributes not 
less than one-third.”)—(7he Earl of Camper- 
down.) 

*Tue Marquess or RIPON said, he 
thought the Amendment was an im- 
provement. 


THe Marquess or SALISBURY 
agreed that this would be an improve- 
ment in the Bill. 


Tue Marquess or LOTHIAN re- 
minded the House that it was at his 


suggestion that the contribution was re- 
duced to one-fourth, which had been 
adopted in 1893 between employers and 
employed, and he thought if one-third 
were adopted it might cause confusion. 

Tue Eart or WEMYSS remarked 
that the same statement had been made 
by Lord Crawford with reference to the 
English collieries. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Tue Eart or DUDLEY proposed to 
move an Amendment in order to meet 


the objection pointed out by the 
Home Secretary in the House of 
Commons that bogus arrangements 


might be made. He ventured to say 
that their Lordships were as anxious as 
any Member of the House of Commons 
to prevent the establishment of bogus 
funds. When the Bill was in Committee 
Lord Crawford carried an Amendment to 
provide that no funds should be estab- 
lished unless they were certified as sound 
by an actuary appointed by the Treasury. 
It was pointed out by the Home Secre- 
tary that such a certificate would only 
guarantee the soundness of a fund at the 
time of investigation, and would provide 
no security for its continued solvency. 
That criticism, he thought, was on the 
whole a just one, but it was exaggerated. 
The difficulty might have been met by 
providing that the accounts of these 
funds should be submitted at certain 
periods to the actuary, who would thus 
have the opportunity of either re- 
newing or withdrawing his certifi- 
cate. He thought, however, that 


{LORDS} 
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the main object would be attained by 
making the employer liable for any 
deficiency in the fund, and, if he refused 
that responsibility, by allowing the work- 
men to claim compensation under the Act 
regardless of any previous contract. He 
therefore moved to omit Lord Crawford's 
sub-section, and to insert the following 
Amendment :— 

“ Provided that in case the insurance fund 
is insufficient to provide the agreed compensa- 
tion, and the employer is unwilling to make up 
the deficiency, the agreement shall be con- 
sidered void, and the workman shall have the 
same remedy that he would have had if he had 
not entered into it.” 


Tue Eart or DUNRAVEN asked 
what would become of the further 
Amendments if this Amendment were 
adopted ? 


THe Eart or CAMPERDOWN 
said, his noble Friend’s object would be 
much better effected if Sub-section 3 
were left as it was, providing that an 
actuary should certify that the funds 


were duly proportioned to the contingent 
liabilities. He had himself proposed 
an Amendment to the effect that if the 
fund proved insufficient the workmen 
should be able to claim under the Act 
instead of under the agreement. 


THe Marquess or SALISBURY 
said, the point was to see that the work- 
men were not trusting to an illusory 
security. The only part of the Home 
Secretary's criticism with which he was 
disposed to agree was his objection to 
putting this duty on an actuary. He 
thought, therefore, it would be wiser to 
strike out those words, because he was 
not sure whether an actuary would have 
the materials at his disposal on which 
his judgment must be formed. 


THe Marquess or RIPON said, he 
would be sorry to prevent effect being 
given to the one remark of the Home 
Secretary with which the noble Mar- 
quess agreed. He thought this was a pre- 
ferable proposal, though he was not quite 
certain that the Amendment as proposed 
| was very satisfactorily worded, and con- 
| siderable delay might arise before it could 

be shown that the employer was un- 
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willing to make up the deficiency. In | 
reply to Lord Dunraven’s question, he | 
would point out that the Amendment | 
was not part of Sub-section 3 but | 
followed it, and would not interfere in_ 
any way. | 
Tue Eart or DUDLEY said, it was 
in order to meet the views of the Home 
Secretary that he proposed to make this 
change. The Home Secretary's argu- | 
ment was that besides the Board of Trade | 
the Treasury was also brought in. By 
getting rid of the Treasury he imagined 
he was pleasing the Home Secretary. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN pro- 
posed to insert a proviso at the end of 
Sub-section 3, which applied solely to 
agreements made after the passing of the 
Act. In such arrangements in past | 
times employers had occasionally made | 
it a condition of employment that a | 
workman should sign an engagement 
that he would belong to the insurance 
fund. This, he thought, would obviate 
any hardship to which the workman 
might be subjected in that respect. 





Amendment moved, 

(“Provided always that the employer shall 
not make it a condition of engagement with 
the workman that he shall enter into such 
agreement.”) 

Lorp LAMINGTON supposed this 
would not touch upon the point raised 
by Lord Farrer—that although an em- 
ployer could not make a man contract 
out of the Act, a workman having been 
injured, or wanting compensation, should, 
if he appealed to a Court of Law, 
thereby lose all right of claim upon the 
insurance fund. He did not know how 
far the words of the noble Earl would 
apply in such a case. 


Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN 
said, the proviso simply applied up to the 
time when a man was accepted as an 
_employé—that his employer should not 
make it a condition that he should belong 
to the fund, and should leave him at 
liberty to go under the provisions of the 
Act if he desired. 
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*Lorp PLAYFAIR said, that this was 
only a benevolent declaration ; no penalty 
was attached to any breach of the pro- 
vision, and that if the employer did not 
observe it nothing would happen. 


THe Eart or SELBORNE said, 
it was obvious that in such a case the 
workman would not be taken out of the 
operation of the Act. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Tue Eart or DUDLEY proposed an 
Amendment to meet those cases where, 
from constant ichange among the work- 
men in a particular trade, it was difficult 
to take a ballot. The noble Marquess 
below him had mentioned particularly, 
in this connection, the building trade. 
Of course, where such a difficulty arose 
the Board of Trade ought to have dis- 
cretion to meet it to lay down such con- 
ditions as might seem advisable, and to 
withhold their sanction when such con- 
ditions had not been, or could not be, 
observed. 


Amendment moved, 


After Clause 3, to insert (“‘ Provided that the 
Poard of Trade shall not certify as aforesaid in 
any case where in their judgment the ordinary 
course of business or employment is such that 
by reason of frequent changes of workmen it is 
not possible to ascertain the free opinion of the 
workmen employed.” )—(Zhe Earl of Dudley.) 


*Lorpv PLAYFAIR thought that the 
Amendment illustrated the difficulty of 
the whole clause. The Board of Trade 
was to take a vote among the workmen ; 
but there was no register fixed; there 
were no instructions how the vote was to 
be taken, how long a workman was 
to be in employment before voting, 
and a number of points which it 
would be exceedingly difficult to decide 
were left undetermined. But as this 
Amendment was in some degree an 
assistance to the Board of Trade in one 
direction there would be no objection to 
it from the Government. 

Lorpv MONK BRETTON moved to 
insert in the proposed Amendment, after 
the words “is such that by reason,” the 
words “of the limited number of work- 


men employed, or.” He said, that the 
Amendment was to meet the objection 
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which was taken by the Home Secretary ' 


in the House of Commons with regard to 
the case of the small shops where coercion 
might be practised. It was admitted that 


in undertakings where large numbers of | 


workmen were employed coercion was 
not to be apprehended, but it was thought 
that in the smaller workshops employers 


would know the views of each man in | 


their employ, and the ballot, therefore, 
would afford no security. He hoped his 
noble Friend would see no objection to 
accepting this addition to his Amendment. 


Amendment moved, 

In line 3 of the proposed Amendment, to 
insert after the words (“is such that by reason”) 
the words (“ of the limited number of workmen 
employed, or.”)—(The Lord Monk Bretton.) 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY 
said, that he could understand there might 
be a difficulty, where the workmen were 


constantly changing, in finding out their 


opinion, but it passed his understanding | 


to know why there should be a difficulty 
arising from the small number of work- 
men employed. It was obviously easier 
to ascertain the opinion of one man than 
the opinions of two, and of two than of 
three. He quite understood the object 
of the noble Lord, and he sympathised 
with it to a great extent. But to put 
the Amendment in this form in the case 
of smaller shops would be a mistake, 
especially with a suggestion which might 


more aptly belong to the Sister Country | 


than to this. 
Lorpv MONK BRETTON said, that 


it was exactly because the opinion of a | 


few workmen would be easily found out 
by the employer that he had proposed 
the Amendment. 


Tue Earu or SELBORNE said, not 
opinion so much, as freedom in the 
formation of opinion, was the real sub- 
ject of inquiry here. He thought the 
words might be usefully adopted. 


Tue Eart or DUNRAVEN thought 
that the case in which the number of 
workmen was so small as to make them 
liable to coercion was guarded against 
by Lord Camperdown’s Amendment. 
Otherwise, of course, an employer might 
hire half a dozen men for a week in order 
to counteract the opinion of the other 
workmen. 


Lord Monk Bretton 


{LORDS} 
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*Eart, FORTESCUE expressed his 
surprise at the tone taken by noble 
Lords, as if these intelligent workmen 
were absolutely helpless and ignorant, 
unable to manage their business in 
“any respect, and liable to unlimited 
coutrol. He pointed out that work- 
/men, according to recently-proposed 
legislation, were to be trusted to 
manage everybody’s business but their 
own, and everybody’s money but their 
own. Though it was intended by 
'the Government they should pay no 
‘rates, they were to levy heavy charges 
}upoh those who did pay them. They 
| were to be entrusted very freely with 
the spending of other people’s money, 
and really, considering all that their 
Lordships had witnessed lately, the 
necessity for these precautions was an 
extraordinary view to take of the 
independence and intelligence of the 
great body of the wage-earners of the 
country. 


*Tue Marquess or RIPON said, the 
noble Lord who had just spoken was 
hardly fair to the Mover of the Amend- 
ment. This Amendment, he understood, 
was intended to apply to very small 
|shops. The workmen in those shops 
| were often in a less prosperous position, 
and were less able to hold an independent 
| position, than men in larger establish- 
ments ; and, therefore, he thought the 
words might be introduced with advan- 
tage into the Amendment. 


THe Margvess or SALISBURY 
suggested that the words “limited 
number” formed a very curious phrase ; 
and that the word “small” might be 
substituted for “limited.” 


Lorp MONK BRETTON was willing 
| to accept the suggestion. 


Amendment (The Lord Monk 
Bretton), as altered, agreed to. 


| Amendment (The Earl of Dudley), 
| as amended, agreed to. 
| Verbal Amendment. 
Tue Eart or DUDLEY moved that 


the House do insist upon its original 
Amendment with the Amendments as 





| amended added. He regretted what the 
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Marquess of Ripon had said as to the 
reception with which the Amendments 
of their Lordships were likely to meet in 
the other House, and hoped that the 
Government would see their way to 
come to an agreement upon this question. 
The reasons stated by the Commons 
showed that the majority in the other 
House did not object to the principle of 
contracting out; it was simply the 
wording of the original Amendment of 
which they disapproved, and, therefore, 
he hoped there need be no fear of the two 
Houses failing to arrive at a speedy settle- 
ment of the question, the issue having 
thus been narrowed to a great extent. 
The only question they were now con- 
sidering was whether it was possible for 
employers toenter into arrangements with 
their men, which would not adequately 
give protection and compensation to their 
servants; but that danger had been 
obviated by the Amendments carried that 
day. He hoped, therefore, that a settle- 
ment might yet be arrived at which 
would enable a measure of considerable 
utility to pass unhampered by restrictions 
which would injuriously affect many 
thousands of working men in the future 


and disturb the existing relations between | 


employers and employed. 


Moved, to insist on the said Amend- 
ment as amended.—(The Earl of 
Dudley.) 


Lorp STALBRIDGE said, he could 
not but hope that, in view of the efforts 
made by their Lordships in maiutaining 
the principle of freedom of contract, the 
Government would do their very best to 
meet their Lordships. The noble Mar- 
quess (the Marquess of Ripon) alluded to 
the London, Brighton, and South Coast 
Railway Company, and expressed a hope 
that the London and North-Western 
Company would follow their example. 
He was afraid that the noble Marquess 
had only seen a short and incomplete 
report of Mr. Laing’s speech. What 
Mr. Laing said was that it must be 
borne in mind that not only did he not 
speak for any other Railway Company, 
but he did not even speak for his own 
Board, for he had not had any oppor- 
tunity of consulting them upon that 
point. His (Lord Stalbridge’s) infor- 
mation was that the Board was not of 
the same opinion as Mr. Laing, but, on 
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the contrary, were unanimously against 
him. So far as the London and North- 
Western Railway Company were con- 
cerned, he could only say that they 
would endeavour to maintain the best 
relations they possibly could, but, as he 
had said again and again, in the shape 
in which the contract at present existed 
between the Directors and the workmen 
it was impossible for them to continue in 
the same way as at present. 

*Lorpv COTTESLOE, as a Director 
of the Brighton Railway, present at the 
meeting referred to, confirmed what Lord 
Stalbridge had said, and added that Mr. 
Laing very carefully guarded himself, 
and distinctly stated that he had not 
' consulted his colleagues on the Board, 
}and did not commit them in any way in 
‘regard to the remarks which he made 
/on the subject of contracting out. His 
| colleagues on that Board sincerely hoped 
|that contracting out would be allowed, 
|and they would view with great appre- 
| hension any attempt to put an end to the 
_system. The men in the service of the 
| company were also strongly in favour of 
contracting out, and were constantly 

urging upon him that they should be 

allowed to remain as they were, They 

| had sent him many Petitions upon the 
| subject, and had urged him to do all 
| he could in their Lordships’ House to 
secure for them Lord Dudley’s Amend 
ment, or something like it. 

*THEe Marquess or RIPON explained 
| that he had quoted from The Times 
report as very full, and that he had ac- 
cepted it as correct. He was not aware 
that Mr, Laing expressed only his own 
private opinion; but, still, it was the 
opinion of a man of great experience, and 
was well worth quoting. He would be 
| deceiving their Lordships were he to say 
that, in his judgment, the Amendments 
now introduced into the clause formed 
any satisfactory solution of the question 
before the House. 


Motion agreed to. 


*THe Marquess or RIPON: My 
Lords, I now rise to move that this 
House do not insist upon the only other 
Amendment which remains to be con- 
sidered—namely, that relating to notice 
of action in the case of seamen. Upon 
that point, as upon the other, I have 
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next to nothing to add to what I said on 
a former occasion. This Amendm:ut is, 
in the judgment of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, entirely inconsistent with the vcry 
principles of the Bill, which, by abolish- 
ing the doctrine of common employment, 
puts persons employed upon the same 
footing as others in regard to accidents. 
A passenger in a vessel would have his 
claim under the Common Law. This 
Amendment makes a distinction between 
passengers and sailors, which distinction 
it is exactly the principle of this Bill to 
remove. It has been said that ship- 
owners would have difficulty, in conse- 
quence of the conditions of life on board 
ship, in obtaining evidence when vessels 
came home. I venture to say that that 
objection applies with greater strength 
to the sailors than to the employers, and 
that their difficulty in securing evidence 
on their part, considering that crews are 
apt to disperse as soon as they arrive in 
port, would be more serious than any 
difficulty the employer would have to 
encounter, for employers might minimise 
any difficulty of that sort by giving 
instructions to the captains of their vessels 
to report accidents as they occur and the 
circumstances under which they happen. 


Moved, not to insist on the Amend- 
ment relating to notices by seamen.— 
(The Marquess of Ripon.) 


*THe Eart or WEMYSS hoped 
the House would insist upon the Amend- 
ment. He was authorised to speak on 
behalf of nine-tenths of the shipping 
of this country, the owners of which 
regarded the retention of this clause as 
of great importance. If it ceased to be 
in the Bill the shipowners would with- 
draw their subscriptions, and the Shipping 
Federation Benefit Fund would certainly 
be closed. 


Viscount CROSS said, he introduced 
this clause into the Bill when it was 
before their Lordships at the request of 
a vast number of the shipowners in 
London, Liverpool, and elsewhere. They 
felt that a great blow would be dealt at 
their interests, and at the interest of the 
Mercantile Marine altogether, by striking 

The Marquess of Ripon 
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this clause out of the Bill. They 
felt, as many of their Lordships must 
feel, that when a ship arrived at a distant 
port the owners had no control over the 
persons engaged on the vessel, and that 
if a man met with an accident he might 
not bring forward his claim for months 
afterwards. Very often crews dispersed 
altogether on arrival at foreign ports, 
and unless some provision of this kind 
were put into the Bill there would be no 
protection to the owners, because it 
might be quite impossible, when the 
vessel came home, to obtain evidence to 
meet any charge of negligence on their 
part. He feared that the consequence 
of the rejection of this clause in the 
Bill might be in many cases to change 
the flag under which the Mercantile 
Marine now sailed. Shipowners felt 
they would be in great danger if such 
protection was withdrawn, but he was 
quite aware that the reception this clause 
met with in another place had made it 
impossible to hope for its acceptance. 
He, therefore, with the greatest reluct- 
ance, asked their Lordships not to insist 
upon this Amendment. 


*Tue Eart or WEMYSS said, after 
the statement of his noble Friend, he 
would not press the matter further, 


Motion agreed to, 


A Committee appointed to prepare 
Reasons for the Lords insisting on 
certain of their Amendments : The Com- 
mittee to meet on Thursday next, at 
Four o’clock. 


ADJOURNMENT. 

THe Marquess or RIPON: My 
Lords, I believe it would be for the con- 
venience of your Lordships that I should 
now move the Adjournment of the House 
until Thursday next, as there is no busi- 
ness on the Paper for to-morrow. 


Moved, “That this House do now 
adjourn.”—{ The Marquess of Ripon.) 


Motion agreed to. 
House adjourned at a quarter before Seven 


o’clock, to Thursday next, a quarter- 
past Four o'clock, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 1st February 1894. 


REPRESENTATIVE PEER FOR 
IRELAND. 

Writs and Returns electing the Vis- 
count Templetown a Representative Peer 
for Ireland, in the room of the late Lord 
Clonbrook, deceased, with the Certificate 
of the Clerk of the Crown in Ireland 
annexed thereto: Delivered (on Oath), 
and Certificate read. 


PETITIONS. 

Tue Eart or WEMYSS presented a 
Petition from the Burslem Property 
Owners’ Protection Association, the 
substance of which was that in the Parish 
Councils Bill, which the House was 
about to consider, provision should be 
made for carrying out the principle that 
those who were to have the power of 
imposing taxation should themselves be 
taxed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES BILL).—(No. 294.) 


COMMITTEE. [FIRST NIGHT. ] 


House in Committee (according to 
Order). 


PART I. 
MEETINGS AND 
CounciLs. 
Constitution of Parish Meetings and 
Parish Councils. 


Clause 1 (Constitution of parish 
meetings and establishment of Parish 
Councils). 


*Tne Eart or ONSLOW moved to 
omit the first three lines of the clause, 
providing that there shall be a parish 
meeting for every rural parish and a 
Parish Council for every rural parish 
which has a population of 200 and up- 
wards, and to insert an Amendment 
following :— 

“Tf arural parish has a population of 500 or 
upwards, the parish meeting may elect a Parish 
Council: Provided always, that no resolution 
of the parish meeting shall be deemed to be 
carried unless it be passed by a majority of two- 
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thirds of the parochial electors present at such 
meeting or voting at a poll consequent thereon, 
being also a clear majority of all the parochial 
electors of the parish.” 


He said, that in a Bill which proposed to 
confer fresh liberties on a large class of 
Her Majesty’s subjects he had rarely 
seen 80 many provisions made for 
limiting the volition of that very large 
class, for prescribing the manner in 
which they should manage their own 
business, and generally treating them as 
if they were children in leading strings. 
The provisions of this Bill reminded him 
more of the Regulations of a French Go- 
vernmentBureau than those which we were 
accustomed to associate with the maanli- 
ness of the British elector. Under the 
Bill the parochial elector was perempto- 
rily ordered to whom he should trust 
the management of his affairs, how 
often he should meet, and even at what 
hour he should meet his fellow-electors. 
He had a higher opinion of the agricul- 
tural labourer than, he was afraid, noble 
Lords opposite, or Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernmeut had ; and he could only suppose 
that these extremely restrictive powers 
had been imposed oti the agricultural 
labourers because the Government was 
under the belief that the squire and the 
parson would be continually laying pit- 
falls for them. He was glad that in 
that House the unworthy sneers and 
suggestions which had been indulged 
in elsewhere had not been heard. One 
would imagine that the squire and the 
parson held some official position which 
was going to be taken away by this 
Bill; whereas their influence was 
of the most legitimate kind, being 
due to education and comparative 
wealth, which enabled them to ad- 
vise and assist in distress their 
poorer neighbours. That legitimate in- 
fluence would not be diminished by the 
Bill; on the contrary, he believed it 
would be increased, because, by the 
powers of “heckling” conferred on 
parochial electors by the Bill, the squire 
would be able to give a very bad quarter 
of an hour to anyone in the Parish 
Council who was guilty of any mal- 
administration in its affairs. The first 
object of his Amendment was to define 
the parish meeting, for there was no 
definition of it whatever in the Bill. The 
second part of the Amendment dealt with 
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the respective sizes and limits of the 
different parishes. As the Bill stood at 
present there must be a Parish Council 
created where the population was above 
200; below 200 and above 100 they 
might have a parish meeting if applica- 
tion were made to the County Council for 
it ; and where the population was under 
100 they might, with the consent of the 
County Council, have a Parish  Couneil. 
Instead of this he proposed to divide 
parishes into two classes, a division 
which he thought had the advantage of 
simplicity—namely, parishes with more 
than 500 population, and those with less. 
No account was taken in the Bill of the 
areas which those populations might in- 
habit, but there was a great difference 
between parishes of 500 inhabitants in 
the southern parts of the country and 
those, for instance, spread over a York- 
shire wold. He had no objection to 
retaining the consent of the County 
Council ; on the contrary, he proposed to 
require the consent of the County 
Council where the parish had not 500 
inhabitants, because he foresaw that very 
heavy expense would be imposed upon 
the country districts under this Bill, and 
he thought that by giving the County 
Council some discretionary power in the 
matter it might, in country districts, be 
possible to limit that expense. Nothing 
in his Amendmeut would interfere with 
the parish meeting. He confessed he had 
some predilection for the parish meeting 
over the Parish Council, not only because 
it was cheaper, but also because it was 
surrounded by the halo of great antiquity, 
having its origin in the village mote, or 
meeting, of all the freemen in the Anglo- 
Saxon township, in which no man had a 
greater voice than another in the affairs 
of the parish except in so far as it was 
due to his own ability and talent. The 
village mote had been called by an 
American writer “the primordial cell of 
Anglo-Saxon freedom.” A_ popula- 


tion of 500 meant about 100 electors,, 


many of whom would be unable to attend 
the parish meeting, and it was not too large 
a body to administer the parish affairs. 
The great object of this Bill, as vaunted in 
the face of the electors from one end of 
the Kingdom to the other, was to re- 
vivify village life and to stimulate 
interest in parish matters, but he did 
not think that the election of small 
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Parish Councils would effect that object. 
He was a warm advocate of popular 


government, but he did not regard 
elections as a sine qua non, though they 
were necessary evils where bodies were 
too large to manage their affairs directly. 
Ninety-nine out of 100 small parishes 
would elect probably the shop-keepers 
and publicans who gave them credit, 
adding to them perhaps a farmer and the 
village orator; they would probably 
continue in office year after year, so that 
village life would be no more exciting 
than under the present system. One 
danger that might result from leaving 
the matter entirely in the hands of the 
parish meeting was that some meetings 
might be held in a_hole-and-corner 
manner against the wishes of the 
electors, and resolutions adopted. He 
therefore proposed that no resolution 
should be deemed to be carried unless 
it was passed by two-thirds of the elec- 
tors in the manner provided in the latter 
part of his Amendment. He hoped Her 
Majesty’s Government would not refuse 
to accept the Amendment, which was 
framed entirely in the spirit of their own 
views of giving the villagers throngh- 
out the country greater interest in the 
management of their own affairs. 


Amendment moved, 

In Sub-section (1), page 1, line 8,-to leave out 
from (“a”) to (“ Provided ”) in line 10, and in- 
sert (“ meeting of parochial electors (hereinafter 
called a ‘parish meeting”) for the transaction 
of parish business in every rural parish, and if 
arural parish has a population of 500 or up- 
wards, the parish meeting may elect a Parish 
Council : Provided always, that no resolution 
of the parish meeting shall be deemed to be 
carried unless it be passed by a majority of 
two-thirds of the parochial electors present at 
such meeting or voting at a poll consequent 
thereon, being also a clear majority of all the 
parochial electors of the parish.”)—(Zhe Earl 
of Onslow.) 

Tue LORD PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL anp SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror INDIA (The Ear! of 
KIMBERLEY) said, he was sorry that the 
first Amendment proposed should be one 
which the Government were quite 
unable to accept. They thought 200 
was a very reasonable limit in popula- 
tion, and that it contained a sufficient 
number of persons for the election of a 
Parish Council. What, after all, was a 
Parish Council? It was a committee 
appointed by the electors of the parish, 
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with statutory powers for discharging its 


duties. No doubt it was extremely in- 
teresting to recall the ancient village 
motes ; but in these days it was con- 


sidered better to appoint a certain num- | 
ber of persons who could be trusted to | 


properly carry out the duties necessary 
in the parish. 
no definition in the Bill, the parish 
meeting was, in fact, defined by the 
various provisions referring to it. The 


Government considered the limit fixed | 


where the Parish Councils should come 
in reasonable, and for that reason could 
not accept the Amendment. 

THe Maregvess or SALISBURY 
said, though it appeared to him that the 
Amendment was not perhaps of first-rate 
importance, yet the saving of expense 
was a considerable object in these small 


parishes. Two hundred inhabitants 
divided by eight, according to the 


ordinary rule, meant 25 electors, and he 
thought it rather a caricature of popular 
election that these 25 electors should 
elect from among’ themselves five 
Parish Councillors. 

*Tne Eart or WINCHILSEA sug- 
gested that the solution of this question 
might be found in his Amendment, which 
gave parishes up to 500 population the 
option of having a Parish Council. This 
Amendment would transfer these powers 
entirely to the County Councils in the 
case of about 4,000 parishes, and as a 
very substantial measure of disfranchise- 
ment he was unable to support it. 


*Tue Eart or SELBORNE said, the 


Amendment contained several different | 


proposals of varying importance, each of 
which ought to be considered separately. 
The main question raised by it could be 
better dealt with later on. 

*TuHe Eart or ONSLOW was willing 
to withdraw his Amendment, on the 
understanding that the discussion should 


take place on kis noble Friend’s Amend- | 


ment. 


*THE Eart or WINCHILSEA pointed | 


out that Clause 2 defined the constitution 
of the Parish Councils. 

Lorp BELPER said, the question 
was, What was the alternative to the 
Parish Councils ? For the duties to be 
performed, as the Bill stood at present, 
the parish meeting would be a very 
cumbrous mode of proceeding indeed. It 
would not have power to decide off-hand ; 


So far from there being | 
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| but, in certain cases, one elector could 
demand a poll. In some cases the chair- 
man might refuse a poll, if he considered 
it undesirable. It was not a desirable 
'way of transacting important business 
‘that the decision of a meeting having 
| full knowledge of the subject should be 
upset by a poll of electors none of whom 
‘had taken the trouble to attend and 
'knew nothing about the question. He 
{must express a distinct preference for 
Parish Councils over parish meetings. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


*TuHe Eart or WINCHILSEA then 
moved his Amendment, which raised the 
limit from 200 to 500, and left to parishes 
up to 500 the option of having a Parish 
Council. He pointed out that this 
Amendment involved no radical amend- 
ment of the clause. The number of 
parishes under 200 population was 4,408, 
and the number between 200 and 500 
was 4,443. The Government proposal 
would really be reducing representative 
institutions to an-~ absurdity. Seeing 
the very small number of constituents 
that would be given to each representa- 
tive on the Parish Council in the case of 
a parish of 200, about seven to each 
Councillor, he could not but think that it 
looked like reducing local government to 

something like a farce unless his Amend- 
ment were adopted. Besides, he was ad- 
vised that the annual cost of electing the 
Parish Council would not be less than 
£14. Under that Amendment not a 
single parish would be prevented from 
having a Parish Council, if it were so 
minded; but it would prevent Parish 
‘Councils being foreed on 4,000 small 
| parishes, a great number of which, it was 
reasonable to suppose, would much rather 
have the cheap and simple machinery 
of a parish meeting. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 1, line 10, to leave out (“ two ”) and 
insert (* five.” »>—(The Earl of Winchilsea.) 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
rue COLONIES (The Marquess of 
Ripon) said, he did not think he need 
add anything to what Lord Belper had 
said with regard to the superiority of 
| Parish Councils over parish meetings for 
| the management of parish affairs. One 
‘of the main objects of the Bill was to 
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establish Parish Councils as the Execu- 
tive Bodies for parishes in the sense in 
which Town Councils acted for boroughs. 
The Government had wished originally 
to establish Councils as widely as pos- 
sible, and they suggested a limit of 300. 
That was accompanied by what he had 
referred to before—compulsory grouping, 
to which objection was taken on both sides 
of the House. It was thought, on the 
whole, it would be better to get rid of 
compulsion, and reduce the limit from 
300 to 200. Hedid not think the figures 


cited by the noble Earl who had moved | 


the Amendment were quite correct, 
because many urbau, as well as rural, 
parishes were included 
the actual number would not be more 
than half that given in the noble Earl’s 
figures. Be that as it might, it was a 
fundamental principle of the Bill that a 


Parish Council was the best means of | 


governing a parish, and that, therefore, 


Parish Councils should be established as | 


widely as possible consistently with the 


practical conditions to be dealt with. | 


He therefore hoped the Amendment 
would not be accepted by their Lord- 
ships. 

*THe Ear, or HARROWBY said, 
there was great uncertainty as to how 
the Bill would work, and it was there- 
fore wise to give a large freedom of 
choice to the parishioners as to which 
system they would adopt. He could not 
see why these 8,000 parishes should not 
have the option allowed them of choosing 
whether they would be governed by 


a Parish Council or by a parish meeting. , 


Personally, he agreed that government by 


a Parish Council would he the better of | 
the two, because responsibility would be | 


fixed in the Parish Council, while it would 
be diluted in the parish meeting, as it 
would be a shifting and uncertain body. 
But he was always in favour of giving 
as much liberty as possible in these cases, 
so as to allow for all the different condi- 
tions of different localities. He was, 
therefore, strongly in favour of the pro- 
posal of leaving the matter optional in 
parishes under 500 inhabitants. He 
begged to support the Amendment. 

Tue Duxse or DEVONSHIRE said, 
he understood that the object of the 
Amendment was to leave it optional with 


parishes under 500 to decide whether they 


would have a Parish Council or a parish 


The Marquess of Ripon 


in them, and | 
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(meeting, and he could not understand 
why this was opposed by Her Majesty’s 
Government, except in pursuance of the 

passion of the Government and their 

| Party for universal compulsion. He pre- 
ferred this Amendment to that which 
| had been withdrawn, which would make 

it impossible for parishes under 500 
inhabitants to have Councils at all to 

‘transact their business, and he did not 
see why they should not be allowed to 

decide for themselves. He would, there- 

| fore, support the Amendment. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) said, the noble Duke seemed 
| to think there was a division of opinion on 
the point of principle as to compulsion or 
no compulsion. If the noble Duke were 
consistent in his objectiow to compulsion 
he ought to propose that the adoption of 
a Parish Council should be optional in all 
cases. But it was not a question of 
compulsion at all; it was simply a ques- 
tion where the line was to be drawn, 
whether at 200 or 500. In the other 
House there was considerable diversity 
of opinion, but the general consensus of 
opinion was in favour of the compromise 
which was ultimately adopted, and he 
would suggest that their Lordships should 
consider whether it would be wise to 
depart from it. 


On Question whether (“two”) shall 
stand part of the Clause ? their Lordships 
divided :—Contents 60; Not-Contents 
137. 

Lorp BELPER moved to omit the 
words “the parish meeting” in the first 
‘line of Sub-section 1 of the clause, in 
order to insert “a meeting convened for 
the purpose of.” He stated that he had 
not had the opportunity of placing the 
Amendment on the Paper, but had given 
private notice of it to the noble Marquess 
in charge of the Bill. According to the 
sub-section as it stcod, the County Coun- 
cil could not exercise their powers under 
the clause without the consent of the 
| parish meeting. Under Clause 31, how- 
_ever, the County Council were directed 
| to consider the question of boundaries 
forthwith, and the intention was that 
the boundaries question should be con- 
sidered before the Act came into opera- 
tion in November next or later. But the 
parishes dealt with in the present clause 
| could not hold their meeting to decide 
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whether they would have a Parish Coun- 
cil or not, or whether they would consent 
to be grouped, until after “ the appointed 
day,” and in that case much of the 
work of the County Council could not be 
undertaken at all before November or the 
end of the year. He therefore proposed 
to change the phraseology of the sub- 
section, otherwise confusion would arise, 
especially in parishes belonging to a 
Union extending into a different county. 
The provisions of the Bill as it stood 
were entirely out of harmony, and it was 
desirable that the Act should be made 
workable before the next Election, The 
consent of a parish meeting specially 
convened should be obtained. He had 
two other Amendments for the same 
purpose—of obtaining the consent of the 
parish meeting, and he would like to 
have an authoritative statement of the 
view of the Government, before the 
boundary part of the clause was reached, 
whether it was their intention that the 
boundary question should be dealt with 
before the elections in November ? 


Amendment moved, 

In page 1, line 12, to leave out the words (“a 
parish meeting”), and to insert the words (“a 
meeting convened for the purpose of ”).—( The 
Lord Belper.) 

THe Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
the question raised by his noble Friend 
was undoubtedly worthy of attention ; 
but as the Amendment had not been 
placed on the Paper, he had not had an 
opportunity of considering it. He there- 
fore asked the noble Lord to let the 
Amendment stand over till another stage, 
so that it should be carefully considered 
by the Government. 

*Lorp DE RAMSEY asked the noble 
Lord to consider also the phraseology, 
to save trouble in the future in regard 
to the Parish and District Councils. 
Parish Councils were to act on coming 
into office, and District Councils “as 
from the appointed day” from the 8th 
November. An alteration of phraseology 
would simplify matters. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Parish meetings). 


*Tue Eart or ONSLOW said, his 
Amendment, to leave out the words “ and 
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no others,” in line 9, lost much of its im- 


portance in view of that proposed by 
Lord Balfour with reference to the 
Register of Parliamentary Electors. If 
the clause passed into law as it stood, the 
effect would be that a class of freeholders 
who were not oceupiers would be dis- 
franchised. That class, though small in 
number, had some interest for their 
Lordships, for it comprised the Peers of 
England, who for purposes of Parlia- 
mentary elections were classed with felons 
and lunaties. They should be left to 
exercise their rights as freeholders. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 2, line 9, to leave out the words (“and 
no others.”) —( Zhe Earl of Onslow.) 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
his impression was that Peers might vote 
in the same way as for the County Coun- 
cils. He was not aware of anything in 
the Bill to prevent their doing so. 

Tue Eart or ONSLOW said, that 
Peers were not on the Parliamentary 
Register. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, it 
was intended that Peers should have the 
same privilege under this Bill as they had 
in regard to the County Councils. 

Lorp BELPER said, that Peers were 
not on the Register as owners, bat as 
occupiers, 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, he 
was not very clear as to the effect of the 
provision ; but he understood the inten- 
tion was to exclude the Parliamentary 
Register. 


Amendment negatived. 
Lorp HERRIES moved— 


To leave out from “ persons,” after “namely,” 
in order to insert “entitled to be registered in 
the Parliamentary Register of electors for the 
parish as voters in respect of an ownership 
qualification, and of the persons registered in 
such portion of the Local Government Register 
of electors as relates to the parish.” 

The principle of the Amendment was 
that parochial electors should have a 
permanent interest in the well-being and 
good condition of the parish to which 
they belonged. That principle was not 
carried out as the Bill stood, because the 
Parliamentary Register of electors was 
included. The Amendment was framed 
in view of the probable extension of the 
Parliamentary Register before long by 
the introduction of a shorter residential 
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qualification. In that case every 
man who had lived three or four 


months in a parish would be able 
to get his name on the Register. 
That, in his opinion, would be a very 
unfortunate thing. Take the case of 
men coming into a district for such a 
work as the Manchester Ship Canal. 
The new-comers might be able to over- 
rule the people of the parish. They 
might, for example, vote for a new foot- 
path which might not be wanted in order 
to get more easily to their work. For 
those reasons it would be better to leave 
out the Parliamentary Register, and be 
satisfied with the county electors. The 
ownership qualification, he was informed, 
could not now be held by Peers. They 
were not on the Register in respect of 
any ownership qualification, and he 
thought that when their Lordships were 
dealing with this question of voters that 
defect should be remedied. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 2, line 9, to leave out from the word 
(“persons’’) to the end of the sub-section and 
insert the words (“entitled to be registered in 
the Parliamentary Register of electors for the 
parish as voters in respect of an ownership 
qualification, and of the persons registered in 
such portion of the Local Government Register 
of electors as relates to the parish ”).—(The 
Lord Herries.) 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that the Bill had been framed to give the 
largest possible franchise, and to exclude 
no one who ought to be included. It would 
be invidious to exclude lodgers and service 
voters, and retain ownership voters. He 
thought the clause should remain as it 
stood. It was desirable to give the vote 
to all persons residing in the parish. 


THe Eart or SELBORNE asked 
whether the noble Earl could give any 
reason why Peers should not vote in 
these matters ? 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that Peers would vote so far as they 
were on the Local Government Register 
as occupiers. The question now, as he 
understood it, was whether they ought 
not to come in under the Parliamentary 
Register, so as to vote as owners. He 
would not wish to give an opinion off- 
hand on the subject, but would like to 
consider it further. He thought it would 
be better to withdraw the Amendment at 


present. 


Lord Herries 
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Tue Eart or SELBORNE said, 
that on account of the jealousy between 
the two Houses of Parliament it was 
intelligible why Peers should not be put 
upon the Parliamentary Register ; but 
why they should not be on the County 
Register he could not understand. The 
only reason that could be given for their 
exclusion was not applicable to this case. 

Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 
said, he had an Amendment upon the 
Paper on the -subject, unless his noble 
Friend desired to persevere with his 
Amendment. 

Lorp HERRIES said, he had not 
seen Lord Balfour’s Amendment when 
he put his Amendment on the Paper, and 
he would withdraw it. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


*Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 
moved; to leave out “ either,” in line 9. 
He said, that the object of his Amend- 
ment was to confine the franchise for the 
purposes of this Bill to the electorate 
represented by the Local Government 
Register. The broad ground upon which 
he made this proposal was that it was, in 
his opinion, sound policy to limit this 
franchise to persons who paid the rates, 
and to fix it on no other basis. What 
their Lordships ought to aim at was 
to get an_ electorate which was 
financially responsible, and which knew 
that it was so responsible. The Local 
Government Register was an occupation 
Register qualified by residence and rating, 
and the question was whether it was 
possible to introduce direct rating into 
that Register. The question would be 
raised by a subsequent Amendment. 
The Parliamentary Register included the 
owner, the servant that came in under 
the service franchise, and the lodger. If 
the object he had in view was a good 
one—namely, to make the personal pay- 
ment of rates a condition of the franchise 
for the purpose of this Bill, their Lord- 
ships must obviously strike off the lodger, 
because he did not know by what means 
they could bring home to the lodger the 
effect of his vote on the inerease or 
decrease of the rates. It was not one of 
the conditions of the service franchise 
that the man who held it should be rated 
for the relief of the poor or that he 
should pay the rates. If they were going 
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to strike off the man who held under the | 


serviee franchise and the lodger, it would | 
be safer to exclude the Parliamentary | 
Register altogether, and make the Local | 
Government Register the basis of this | 
franchise. In urging this matter he did | 
not consider whether this class of voters | 
was of a Conservative tendency or other- 
wise. The only logical way of carrying | 
out the principle he advocated was that 
the basis of the Register should be that 
the man who paid the piper should call 
the tune. Under the Bill as it stood the 
vast majority of the voters would not 
pay the rates, and the paying of the rates 
was the only means of bringing home to 


them whether in voting as they might do | 


they were acting wisely or not. It would | 


no doubt be said that they had given the , 


class of persons whom he proposed to 
exclude the Parliamentary franchise, and 
thatas they were competent to manage the 
affairs of this great Empire they would be 
competent to manage the affairs of their 
own districts. The two cases, however, 
were not the same. An entirely different 
set of considerations came into play. The 
service voter and the lodger were tax- 
payers ; they were subjected to Custom 
and Excise taxation, and they were not 
so much oceupied in spending money for 
local objects as they would be under this 
Bill, when the expenditure would appear 


to them to have an immediate effect for | 


their own benefit. The expenditure 
which would have to be incurred 
by the representatives of Local Bodies 
under this Bill would be of a kind to 
evoke any corrupt motive which might 
exist. He did not say that one portion 
of the community was likely to be more 
corrupt than another. But if they put 
into the hands of those who 
not directly pay rates the power of 


altering the administration of the Poor | 


Law throughout the country they would 


put before them a great temptation. | 
now about | 


There were ideas abroad 
poor relief which were likely to have 
a pernicious effect when the bodies 
who had to administer it came before 
their constituents. To his mind, there 
was likely to be extravagant expendi- 
ture for various kinds of local objects, 
even when the rates were paid directly, 
and doubly would that be the case 


did | 
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when the immediate effect of what they 
were doing was concealed until long 
after the mischief was done. Then it 
should be remembered that there was a 
considerable number of persons who did 
not pay a large amount of rates, but to 
whom an increase of 2d. or 3d. in the £1 


'might make all the difference between 


their being able to keep their heads 
above water or not. There was a letter 
on the subject in The Times of yester- 


‘day from Miss Octavia Hill which was 


well deserving of their Lordships’ atten- 
tive consideration. In one passage she 
says— 

“The tendency of this age in all matters is 
not of indifference or want of mercy to the 
poor, but of reckless extravagance. Loans are 
being incurred which will burden the poor 
before they know what is being done with 
heavy local debts, the interest on which, and 
repayment of which, will hang like a terrible 
burden on them, on the industries by which 
they are supported, and on their employers— 
hang on them for years after the vain and windy 
agitators who are exciting them to reckless ex- 
penditure are gone. The burden of rates does 
and must press on every class, and will be felt 
to do so in time, but my experience teaches me 
that indirect ratepayers have at present no per- 
| ception that this is the case, and the large 
borrowing powers possessed by Local Authori- 
ties will make their awaking to a sense of this 
fact come too late.” 

That was exactly his apprehension 
There was a great chance of the mischief 
being averted if they could bring home 
to those persons, at the time the money 
was being expended, the consequence of 
this policy. But if they put power into 
the hands of those to whom it could not 
be brought home, or, if brought home, to 
whom it would come by slow and painful 
degrees, they would be incurring a great 
danger. A new school had arisen who 
maintained that taxation was not a 
necessary evil, but that it was an actual 
advantage in itself, because it could be 
used as a means, as they called it, for 
the better diffusion of wealth. A very 
notable instance of that occurred recently, 
coming from an _ influential quarter. 
Not very long ago a book on the Labour 
Movement by L. T. Hobhouse, Fellow 
of Merton, with a Preface by Mr. 
Haldane, Q.C., a strong supporter of Her 
Majesty’s Government, was put into his 
hands. The preface opened with an ex- 
pression of regret that the working men 
of the town :were turning Conservative, 





if power was put into the hands of 
a class who would not pay directly, and 





and that the Radical Party had not got 
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all the advantage they hoped from the ex- 
tension of the franchise in 1885. These 
words occurred— 


“ And so it is that our leaders must teach this 
democracy that they have a message for it, a 
message not of mere theoretical interest, but of 
practical import for the bettering of its con- 
dition.” 


A little later it said— 

“But the first question how to reach the 
working people with a real message is the sub- 
ject of this book. 


For the message we turn to the book, 
and find it in the following words :— 


“ We could not propose, without gross hard- 
ship to individuals and danger to the public, to 
confiscate at a blow the land and capital of the 
country,”"— 


the admission was made that compensation 
must be given ; but Mr. Hobhouse went 
on to say— 


“Compensation must be raised by taxation, 
and we can adjust taxation as we please. ... 
If we take the view of rent, interest, and pro- 
fits advanced in this chapter, we shall regard 
that as a natural reservoir from which wealth 
is to be drawn for all public purposes. In this 
way we should make rent and interest pay for 
their own extinction. There would be no 
spoliation, but a readjustment of taxation on a 
new principle.” 


Local Government 


“ Readjustment ” was a very nice word ; 
he would characterise what was meant 
by a different name ; it was robbery. It 
was said that the Conservative Party 
were not prepared to trust the people. 
He was prepared to trust the people if 
by the people was meant those to whom 
the responsibility for their actions could 
be brought home in time to admit of their 
going back when convineed that they 
were -wroug. He had noticed that the 
Government had greatly shifted their 
ground in relation to this franchise. Mr. 
Fowler on the Second Reading justified 
the proposal on the ground that there 
were large grants in aid given by the 
Imperial Parliament to Local Bodies. 
That, he thought, was much too remote 
to force upon the Parliamentary voter 
the consideration whether expenditure for 
the purposes of this Bill would have a 
good or a bad effect upon him. Taxing 
his beer, tobacco, or tea was an entirely 
different thing to raising money for local 
purposes. That argument had been 
dropped, and now the security against 
abuse was rested on the control of the 
Local Government Board. But the 


Local Government Board found it very 


Lord Balfour of Burleigh 
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check at present. All persons of experi- 
ence in the administration of the Poor 
Law must see how very easy it was ia 
present circumstances to evade the con- 
trol of the Local Government Board. If 
that control was not effective now to pre- 
vent lavish expenditure of rates it would 
be far less effective in future when there 
was a franchise which, as it was said, 
was “frankly democratic.” There was 
agreat desire on the part of the Com- 
missioners in 1834 to keep the adminis- 
tration of the Poor Law separate from 
that of any other local object. Probably 
that was not possible now-—it might be 
a counsel of perfection. But his argu- 
ment was that, if men on the same 
Register were appealed to one month to 
vote for this or that Parliamentary candi- 
date belonging to one political Party, 
and next month to vote on the adminis- 
tration of local rates, there would be a 
great temptation to members of one Party 
or the other to make promises which 
ought not to be made, and which ought 
not to be held out as «a consideration for 
the giving of votes. He earnestly 
appealed to Her Majesty's Government 
not to allow what he could not but 
characterise as a most dangerous and 
most mischievous step. The noble Lord 
begged to move his Amendment. 


Amendment moved, 
In page 2, line 9, to leave out the word 
“either.”"—(The Lord Balfour of Burleigh.) 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
he was rather puzzled at the concluding 
part of the noble Lerd’s speech, because 
it seemed to be directed against some new 
Reform Bill. The argument which the 
noble Lord insisted upon was that, if 
power were given to the voters on the 
Parliamentary Register to exercise the 
franchise in local affairs, all kinds of 
terrible results would follow. He was 
not aware that any one was disposed to 
go back from the settlement of some 
years ago and to deprive those who now 
elected Members of Parliament of the 
franchise upon the ground that it was 
dangerous to the country and to the main- 
tenance of property and its rights ; that 
they should enjoy the Parliamentary fran- 
chise. It was absolutely too late to use 
those arguments. It was perfectly use- 
less now, in discussing a Bill of this kind, 
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to tell their Lordships that they should 
consider what would be the consequences 


of extending the Parliamentary franchise. | 
The noble Lord had said that a strong 


supporter of the Government had written 


a preface to a book which devised some | 
he | 


new ground of taxation. Now, 
would venture to say that there might be 


wild theories started in this country, and | 


wild proposals made at public meetings, 
and so forth, but the common sense of 
the people would not be carried away by 
wild theories of that kind. The people 
would listen to all that was proposed, and 
would consider the schemes laid before 
them, but would be slow to adopt plans 


which would be to the disadvantage of | 


those among whom they lived. To say 
that the people were likely to be carried 
away by revolutionary resolutions passed 
at public meetings would be contrary to 
the whole history of this country, and he 
had more faith in his countrymen. Having 
conferred the greater Parliamentary 
franchise upon the electors, he did not 


see how they could withhold the local | 


franchise from them. It was often said 
that they should trust in the people. 
Without insisting too much upon that 
phrase, he would say that they could not 
work these institutions at all if they 
attempted to do so on the principle of 
distrust of the people. They might frame 
paper guarantees, but such guarantees 


would be worthless, unless they were | 


supported by the general feeling of the 
community. 
on which our existing institutions rested, 
and as it was the toundation of this Bill 
the Government could not consent to the 
Amendment. 

THE Maravess or SALISBURY 
said, that the noble Earl who had just 
sat down had confused the issue before 
the House when he tried to compare the 
local franchise with the Parliamentary 
franchise. The duties of Members of 
Parliament were multifarious, but they 
did not merely concern the spending of 
rates levied upon one particular class of 
property, but they concerned the spend- 
ing of money levied in a vast number of 
ways affecting the whole community, and 
in which all members of the community 
had an equal share. It was, therefore, 
defensible that those who had not an 
immediate pecuniary interest in Parlia- 
mentary matters should, by reason of 


That was the foundation | 
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| their general interest, take their share in 
| the government of the country. But 
these parochial institutions existed for 
the purpose of spending rates, and 
| nothing else. They were a rate-spend- 
ing machinery, and the question was 
whether the rate-spenders ought to be 
elected by the ratepayers or not. This 
was a renewal of the old question whe- 
ther taxation should go with representa- 


| tion ; or whether it was to be separated 
from it. If they put these lodgers and 


compounders on the Local Government 
Register the effect would be that those 
who did not contribute in any degree to 
tle rates would have the power of deter- 
mining how the rates should be levied 
and how they should be expended. ‘The 
| Government were asking the House to 
-make enormous changes aud to effect an 
entire revolution in the power by which 
rates were to be raised and spent. Up 
to now there had been security to the 
ratepayers in the various safeguards, 
to such as ea officio Guardians, and 
plural and open voting, which were now 
being abandoned. He was content that 
that should be so, but he demurred the 
using that as an argument for giving 
rating powers to those who did not pay 
‘the rates. It was a great mistake to 
| introduce these questions about con- 
tidence in the people in discussing such a 
| measure as this. Surely they were men 
of business, and did not want to adminis- 
ter the affairs of this great nation upon 
| principles other than those on which 
| they would conduct their own private 
affairs. What would be thought if, being 
Directors of a bank, they should pro- 
pose that its policy should be guided by 
those who had no shares in the bank 
and who did not care whether it sank or 
swam. They would be _ regarded 
as being perfectly mad, and no 
suggestion of showing want of con- 
fidence in their fellow-creatures would 
induce them to pursue a policy so unwise. 
Their Lordships should not be led away 
| by the Parliamentary parallel. Parlia- 
/ment was elected by a numerous body 
of people, many of whom were wise and 
‘many of whom were foolish. Fortu- 
| nately, however, the foolish did not all 
pull together, some voted one way and 
/some voted the other, and thus in their 
‘numbers they cancelled and neutralised 
each other. It would be very different, 
' 
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however, in the case of local elections, 
where there was an electorate of only 
some 25 to 40 electors. Nothing could 
be more dangerous than that the raising 
and spending of rates should be intrusted 
to small knots of men making no con- 
tribution to those rates, and who were 
wholly unversed in the conduet of public 
affairs, and who would be entirely at the 
merey of those who would mislead them 


as to the way in which they ought to) 


exercise the power it was proposed to 
confer upon them. 


thosé having an interest in the spending 
of the rates would, as the Bill stood, be 
in an enormous majority over those by 
whom the rates would be paid. That 
was a very dangerous proposal. The 


Opposition had shown no grudging spirit | 


in meeting the reforms that had been 
proposed by Her Majesty’s Government. 
They had not shrunk from the enormous 


changes which it was proposed to make | 


in the distribution and the proportion- 


ment of power; but what they did ask | 
was that in making these great changes | 


Parliament should be guided by the lights 
which had hitherto illumined and directed 
their course, and that they should not so 
far deviate from the wisdom of their 
most liberal ancestors by erecting a vast 
system of representation from which 
taxation should be wholly divorced. 

Tue Bisnor or CHESTER supported 
the Amendment, but desired to dissociate 
himself from the principles of taxation 
which had been enunciated by the noble 
Lord who had moved it. Their Lord- 
ships would discountenance the wild 
views to which the noble Earl the Leader 
of the House had referred, and which he 
agreed would find their level in due time, 
but he thought the Government were 
putting forward a theory with regard to 
the payment of rates and taxes which 
was not quite worthy of the rights of 
citizenship or the rights of property. It 
had been said that the payment of rates 
and taxes was an evil, but it was a 
public duty, and he thought that weapons 
of a somewhat inferior temper should 
not be used in order to oppose the views 
of certain wild theorists. 

Tue Duke or DEVONSHIRE hoped 


that the House would not agree to the 


The Marquess of Salisbury 


The time had not | 
come for going into the question of ex- | 
penditure, but it would be easy to show | 
that in many parishes the number of | 
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Amendment of the noble Lord opposite. 
They must remember that the subject 
had already been considered by the House 
of Commons, to whom this alteration, if 
made, would have to go back. Precisely 
the same Amendment as that now before 
them was moved in the House of 
Commons, and was not supported by any 
considerable portion even of the Con- 
| servative Members in that House. As 
far as he could understand, the only class 
of voters who would be excluded from 
the local government franchise by the 
Amendment would be the owners. As 
for the lodgers in the rural parishes, 
they were not a very numerous class, and 
he was informed that they were upon the 
Local Government Register already. The 
Amendment, as it affected the service 
franchise, would have the effect of ex- 
cluding the whole agricultural population 
from the local franchise. He thought 
the Amendment was hardly one which 
upon consideration the Party opposite 
| could accept. 


On question whether (“either”) shall 
stand part of the clause ? their Lordships 
divided :—Contents 89; Not - Contents 
112. ; 


*Tue Eart or SELBORNE said, the 
Committee was in the singular position 
of having taken a Division upon the 
| omission of a word which, being omitted, 
made no difference whatever in the sense 
of the clause. That was fortunate, be- 
cause the difference of opinion in the 
House was sufficiently considerable to 
make it worth while to reconsider the 
question which lay behind, and which 
was raised by the Motion. The persons 
who would be left out by the adoption of 
the Amendment now proposed were 
owners and service voters. 

Tue Marevess or SALISBURY 
said, the proposal had reference to “ non- 
resident owners.” 

*Tne Eart or SELBORNE said, the 
reference was to owners who were not 
occupiers. Those persons and the ser- 
vice voters formed two classes, whom 
their Lordships would not regard as 
likely to specially favour Communistic 
ideas. Then there was the lodger class, 
which in most rural parishes was 4 
/small one. It was improbable that they 
' would show an instinct for doing mis- 
|chief or for spending other people’s 
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money in the way suggested. He 
thought that lodgers who were com- 
paratively permanent in rural parishes 
would be, for the most part, respectable 
unmarried artizans, who had no interests 
apart from those of the ratepayers of the 
parish. It did not seem necessary to ex- 
clude those classes for any practical 
reason. 
political reasons involved. He thought 
the course proposed was not prudent or 
necessary for the Bill, and the effect of 
it might be largely and speciously mis- 
represented unless some adequate prac- 
tical result could be given. * The points 
alluded to did undoubtedly deserve 
serious consideration, as to how far the 
system of compound householders was to 
be retained, or put an end to, or qualified 
—whether the condition of direct rate- 
paying in any shape might be introduced 
so as to be a security against the un- 
doubted evil of persons being empowered 
to tax others without themselves paying. 
Might not those points be raised other- 
wise than in the form of this Amend- 
ment, and in a more convenient manner 
for decision? Although the constituency 


electing the Parish Councils might not | 
be required to be direct ratepayers, their 
Lordships might provide that the members | 


of those Councils should be of that cha- 
racter. 
who would have to make the expenditure 
and impose the rates, not those who 
returned them. Those were the reasons 
why he thought the proposed Amend- 
ment should not be pressed—at all events, 
at present. 


*Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH, 
in answer to the appeal of the noble and 
learned Earl, placed himself in the hands 
of the House. He moved to omit from 
Clause 2, Sub-section 1, the words “or 
of the Parliamentary Register of electors,” 
the object of the Amendment being to 
make the parish meeting for a rural 
parish consist only of persons upon such 
portion of the Local Government 
Registe of electors as relates to the 
parish. Considerations of principle 
rather than of expediency induced him 
to move this -Amendment. If direct 


rate-paying were provided for in the case 
of the person who now compounded for 
his rates, to be logical they ought to ex- | 


clude from -the Parliamentary franchise | 


He would not dwell upon the | 


They, after all, were the persons | 
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those who did not pay rates directly, 
such as lodgers and occupiers under the 
service franchise. The noble Duke said 
the owners would be excluded ; but his 
| point was that you must take the Parlia- 
mentary franchise as a whole ; you could 
not pick and choose what you liked out 
of it. It might, however, be more con- 
venient to postpone this question until 
they had disposed of the question affecting 
the position of the compound house- 
holder. 


Eart STANHOPE said, he was 
about to make that suggestion, as this 
was an inconvenient stage for raising the 
question. He did so not because it was 
a Party question in one sense or the 
other ; and, further, he did not think 
that in another place the omission of the 
Parliamentary Register would be accept- 
able, even to the friends of noble Lords on 
that side of the House. He hoped the 
noble Lord moving the Amendment 
would take the sense of the Committee, 
for many outside of it were, he knew, 
against the proposal—at all events, at the 
present stage of the Bill. 


Tue Eart or WINCHILSEA said, 
their Lordships should make their posi- 
tion clear to the country with regard to 
the compound householder. He dis- 
trusted a proposal which had not the 
picturesque and quite British feature of 
a little inconsistency, and hoped the 
noble Lord would consent to postpone 
the Amendment for the present. 


Tue Eart or WEMYSS said, it was 
an old Liberal principle that taxation 
and representation should go together, 
and reminded the Committee that in 
support of it he had presented numerous 
influential Petitions from Property De- 
fence Associations throughout the coun- 
try. He should certainly vote in support 
of it, irrespective of any questions of 
owners franchise or service franchise 
whatever. 

*Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 
consented to withdraw the second part of 
the Amendment, to be brought up again 
ou Report if necessary. 





Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


*Tue Earn or ONSLOW moved, 
after the word “parish ” to insert— 
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“aml the agents duly authorised for that | 


purpose of every Corporation or Company | 


charged to the rate for the relief of the poor of 
such parish,” 


the object being to give the authorised 


the parish meeting. He pointed out that 

Railway Companies were rated for the 

relief of the poor of the parishes through 

which their lines passed, and having now | 
power to attend Vestry meetings there 
was no reason why that power of attend- 
ance should be taken away in regard to | 
paish meetings and the election of 

Parish Couneils. 


Amendment moved, 


In page 2, line 11, after the word (“ parish”), 
to insert the words (‘‘and the agents duly | 
authorised for that purpose of every Corpora- 
tion or Company charged to the rate for the 
relief of the poor of such parish ”).—(7he Exrl 
of Onslow.) 


THe Margvess or RIPON said, 
there were great practical objections to 
the Amendment. The Bill recognised 
two Registers—the Parliamentary and 
the Local Government; but if the 
Amendment were accepted, a supplemen- 
tary Register would be required. He 
thought that if the Amendment were 
adopted it would afford an opportunity 
for the exercise of illegitimate influence 
in elections, in the way of personation | 
and other objectionable practices, if the 
agents of distant Railway Companies 
entirely unknown in the parish were to 
be entitled to vote in these matters, and 
he therefore hoped the noble Lord would | 
not press his Amendment. 

*Lorp DE RAMSEY did not wish to 
prolong the Debate, but it seemed to him 
that the Committee was disfranchising a 
large and important industry in this coun- | 
try, representing a capital of about | 
£1,000,000,000. A Return on the sub- | 
ject showed that one of the great | 
companies running to the North paid 60 | 
per cent. of the rates in parishes between 
London and Peterborough through which | 
it passed, the proportion in one of them | 
reaching even 75 per cent. They were, 
abolishing plural voting, and they were | 
putting £1,000,000,000 of capital at the 
mercy of the Parish Councils. 

*Lorp MONK BRETTON said, this | 
was a new departure. Companies and | 
other bodies never had been repre- | 


sented, either for local or Parliamentary | 
The Earl of Onslow 
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purposes, in this way. It was urged 
on the other side that no one ought 
to have a vote unless he was personally 
rated, and yet it was proposed by this 


: ., Amendment to give votes to persons who 
agents mentioned the power of attending | g ¢ 


would not in any case be persoually 
rated. 
Amendment negatived. 
*Tue Bisnor or SALISBURY moved 


' to omit the words 


“or, in the case of an election, for each of 
any number of persons not exceeding the 
number to be elected,” 


for the purpose of inserting— 
“In the case of an election every elector 


‘shall have as many votes as there are 


persons to be elected. and may distribute them 
amongst the candidates as he thinks fit.” 

He said, he was quite in sympathy 
with the general aims of the Bill, and 
was not moving the Amendment in the 
interests of the Church, or of Party, 
but in the interests of plain reason 
and common sense. The plan of 
voting embodied in the clause was a 
dangerous one. It was possible, in a 


|ease in which there were, say, 100 


electors, for 51 to agree to vote for one 
ticket, in which case they would carry it, 
aud 49 electors would be left absolutely 
unrepresented. It was not a case of 
the representation of smaller minorities ; 


| but it was a case of preventing the dis- 


franchisement of 49 per cent. of the 
The plan of the clause was 
taken from the armoury of the ultra- 
Their 
object was to have all the Deputies of a 
department elected at one stroke from 


one list; that was the policy of scrutin 


de liste as opposed to scrutin d’arron- 
dissement. It was as if we were to 
elect all our Parliamentary Representa- 
tives by one constituency. He did not 
say the plan was introduced with any 
intention of revolutionising our pro- 
cedure ; but, still, it was a dangerous 
instrument to put into the hands of 
agitators. His Amendment was techni- 
cally known by the name of the cumula- 
tive vote, and it was adopted in School 
Board elections. He knew it was urged 
that in London it had secured the return 


, of a number of representatives of small 


sections, sometimes called faddists ; but 
he did not think that had been the case 
in the Provinces. The effect had rather 
been that Parties had put ‘forward as 
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many candidates as they could carry, and 
in many places this had rendered con- 
tested elections unnecessary. As the 
clause stood, the departure of two or 
three families from a parish would, in 
some cases, alter the colour of the Parish 
Council. If the Amendment were 
adopted it might be possible hereafter to 
reduce the number of Rating Authorities, 
and assimilate the School Board election 
to the Parish Council election. There 
was reason to expect a large extension 
of the School Board system in the country, 
and to havetwo Rating Authorities elected 
by the same persons would be an intoler- 
able nuisance. 


Amendment moved, 

In Sub-section (2), page 2, lines 14 and 15, 
after (“question”) change the comma into a 
full-stop, and leave out (“or, in the case of an 
election, for each of any number of persons not 
exceeding the number to be elected”) and 
insert (“In the case of an election every elector 
shall have as many votes as there are persons to 
be elected, and may distribute them amongst 
the candidates as he thinks fit”).—(Zhe Bishop 
of Salisbury.) 

Tue Marquess or BATH asked 
their Lordships to consider whether the 
plan in the Amendment would not be 
more objectionable than the plan in the 
clause. The cumulative vote would 
make it certain that in every village the 
most objectionable, most dangerous,and 
most obnoxious man would be elected. 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
the noble Marquess had stated forcibly 
the practical objections to the Amend- 
ment. Many schemes had been con- 
trived for the protection of minorities, 
but when put in operation it was found 
they were open to serious objections. 
That was our experience when we tried 
an experimentin Parliamentary elections. 
The system was out of harmony with all 
our elections, except that for the School 
Boards, and he strongly deprecated its 
introduction into Parish Council elec- 
tions. There was a special reason for 
introducing the cumulatiye vote in the 
ease of School Board elections which did 
not exist in regard to elections under 
this Bill. It was obviously desirable 
thaton a body having the charge of ed- 
cation all denominations should be re- 
presented, but there were some commu- 
nities in which strong religious differ- 
ences existed, aud, without the cumula- 
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tive vote, minorities, whether of Church- 
men, Nonconformists, or Roman Catho- 
lies, would find no representation on the 
School Board. The simple mode of 
election provided in the Bill was under- 
stood by all who had to exercise the 
franchise , was much more convenient 
than the proposal contained in the 
Amendment, and was much more likely 
to work harmoniously. 


Amendment negatived. 


*Tne Eart or ONSLOW moved an 
Amendment providing that the parish 
meeting should assemble at least twice 
in every year. The clause under dis- 
cussion provided for one parish meeting ; 
but Clause 19 said there should be not 
less than four every year. He thought 
two meetings would be sufficient for 
many parishes. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 2, line 16, to leave out the word 
(“once”) and insert the word (“twice).”— 
(The Earl of Onslow.) 

THe Earn or KIMBERLEY ex- 
plained that there was no inconsistency. 
Clause 19 referred to parishes in which 
there was no Council ; but the provision 
now before the Committee was general, 
and applied to the case of parishes having 
a Parish Council. If the noble Earl 
wished it, he had no objection to the 
parish meeting assembling twice a year 
in these parishes. 


A noble Lorp : No, no. 


THe Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
he was only speaking personally. 

Tue Maregvess or SALISBURY 
said, there would surely be an objection to 
meetings being held four times in the 
year. That would mean that one meet- 
ing must be held in dead winter. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that matter could be discussed upon 
Clause 19, At present the Committee 
was dealing with an Amendment on an 
earlier clause. 

*THeE Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON thought it sufficient that the 
parish meeting should assemble twice a 
year, with power to meet oftener. 


*THe Marquess or RIPON said, that 
was the provision of the Bill as it stood, 
They might meet as often beyond once 
as they pleased at their own free will. 
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*THe Eart or ONSLOW moved a 
further Amendment, to the effect that 


the words providing that the proceed- 


ings of the parish meeting should begin 
not earlier than 6 o’clock in the even- 
ing should apply only to the first 
meeting. He could not, he said, see why, 
having once met, the parish meeting 
should not determine for itself at what 
hour its subsequent meetings were to be 
held. It was possible that in the case of 
miners, sailors, or fishermen, who some- 
times were engaged in their occupation 
during the night, the time of meeting 
fixed in the Bill would be very incon- 
venient. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 2, line 17, to leave out the word 
(“every”) and insert the words (“the first”), 
and after the word (“meeting”) to insert the 


words (“held under this Act’’); and in line | 
18, after the word (“evening”) to insert the | 


words (“and of all subsequent meetings at such 
time as the parish meeting may from time to 
time determine).”—( Zhe Earl of Onslow.) 

Tae Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
he attached great importance to the re- 
striction as the section stood. Unless 
there was such a provision, it would in 
many parishes be sought to hold the 
meeting at an earlier hour, with the 
deliberate intention of preventing a num- 
ber of persons who could not attend until 
evening from taking part in the proceed- 
ings. If they were to give satisfaction 
to the agricultural labourer and the 
labouring classes generally, it was 
absolutely necessary that some restriction 
of this kind should be imposed ; and 
scarcely any clause of the Bill had met 
with greater approval in the country 
than that embodying the provision now 
under discussion. 


THE Duke or RUTLAND asked the 
noble Earl to define those malicious 
people who intended to prevent the poorer 
classes from attending the parish meet- 
ings. 

Tne Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
he would leave it to the noble Duke to say 
whether he did not know that there were 
people in rural districts who thought it 
would be extremely desirable to oust 
those classes. 
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| *THe Eart or ONSLOW pointed out 

that they must be in a majority. 

| Lorp BELPER said, the noble Ear! 
had, in fact, answered himself. He had 

_admitted the necessity with regard to the 

first meeting, and the same argument, of 
course, held good with regard to the 

| others. 


| A noble Lorp said, they had been 
| told there was a general feeling among 
the agricultural population in this country 
that if they were not safeguarded 
with reference to the time of meeting 
dissatisfaction, which it would be difficult 
to eradicate, would be aroused in their 
| minds, a feeling that advantage might be 
taken as had been done in the case of 
Vestries. He was sure there was no 
wish on either side of the House that the 
| meetings should be held at times when 
| the agricultural labourers would not be 
‘able to attend. 


A noble Lorp said, there were great 
agricultural districts, such as those in 
' Northumberland and on the borders of 
Scotland, where, if the meetings were 
held at 6 o’clock on week nights, none of 
the outlying shepherds and labourers and 
persons of that description could attend. 
Practically, those attending would be 
only those within call of the village. 
Mer who had three or four miles to go 
would not be able to get there. at all. 
Rural labourers should not be treated 
‘like children, but should te left to fix 
the hours for themselves. 


Amendment negatived. 


Ear, PERCY begged to withdraw 
| his similar Amendment. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Viscount GALWAY moved an 
Amendment that the provisos of the 
Elections Act, 1872, should not apply 
‘in regard to illiterate voters in these 
/eases. The votes were to be taken by 
ballot under Rules framed by the Local 
| Government Board, and the portion of 
| the Act of 1872 as regarded illiterates 
‘might be advantageously omitted. His 
proposal was not a disfranchising 
‘measure. It merely took away the 
privilege now allowed to a man of 
| having his ballot paper marked for him. 
| He contended that as the Education Act 
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had now been in operation for many 
years, there was no good ground for the 
continuance of the special privilege 
whereby illiterate voters could claim to 
have their voting papers marked for 
them. 


Amendment moved, 


In page 2, line 23, after the word (“ ballot ”) 
to insert the words (“ provided that the words 
‘or any voter who makes such a declaration as 
hereinafter mentioned that he is unable to 
read’ of Clause 26 of the First Schedule, 
Part I., of the Parliamentary and Municipal 
Elections Act, 1872, shall not apply to the 
taking of votes under this Act.” )—( The Viscount 
Galway.) 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, | 


illiterate voters ought not to be treated 
exceptionally in parish elections as com- 
pared with other elections. If this 
Amendment passed they would be pre- 
vented in parish elections from taking a 
course which it would still be competent 
for them to take in Parliamentary and 
other important elections. There was 
no special reason why illiterate voters 
should be excluded from the exercise 
of the particular franchise with which 
this Bill was concerned. 


Tue Marguess or SALISBURY | 


explained that the proposal was not to 
exclude the illiterate voter, but to get 
rid of the special machinery which had 
been invented for his protection. He 
was of opinion that it would be quite 
possible to prepare voting papers in such 
a way as to make them quite intelligible 
to illiterate men. The iutervention of 
another party in the transaction was an 
expedient of doubtful desirability. How- 
ever, the matter was not one of 
supreme importance —in this country, 
at all events. TIlliterates had existed 
before our present voting regulation 
came into force, and he would be sorry 
to see those persons excluded. At 
the same time, their Lordships knew 
that the principle was utterly false, and 
they had seen the results in the Sister 
Country. He would be glad to see this 
special and unnecessary clause got rid of 
altogether. At the same time, he hoped 
the Amendment would not be pressed, 
because he did not think it of 
sufficient importance to be sent down 
to the House of Commons, unless with 
a considerable preponderance in its favour. 


He did not like to allow the noble Ear!’s | 
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(Lord Kimberley’s) remark to pass with- 
out calling attention to the fact that it 
was the machinery dealing with the 
illiterate voter and not the illiterate voter 
himself which was referred to here. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause, as amende.l, agreed to. 


Clause 3 
Councils). 


Tue Eart or FEVERSHAM moved 
to omit the words “ the whole of ” in the 
first sub-section, his view being -that if 
these words were retained no one could 
be elected to a Parish Council who could 
not point to an unbroken residence of 12 
-months in the parish. The result, he 
| feared, would be that country gentlemen 
| who occasionally left their homes would 
be disqualified. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment proposed to disestablish the ea 
officio members of Boards of Guar- 
dians, but surely they did not wish to 
put a disability upon their Lordships or 
upon Members of the other House of 
Parliament. Under the clause as_ it 
| stood it would not be competent to them 
|to leave their country homes or go 
abroad for a time without becoming dis- 
qualified. That was, of course, not the 
intention of the Government ; but, in order 
to make it quite clear, he moved the 
omission of those words, 


(Constitution of Parish 








Amendment moved, 

In page 2, line 31, to leave out the words 
(“the whole of ")—(7he Earl of Feversham.) 

Eart STANHOPE had a similar 
Amendment. As the clause stood, it 
provided that the “ Rural Council should 
be chosen from among the parochial 
electors” resident in the parish during 
the preceding 12 months or within 
three miles thereof. In view of those 
words “from among,” he was not sure 
that this Amendment was necessary. No 
doubt his noble Friend Lord Feversham 
was anxious to make it clear that Mem- 
bers of their Lordships’ House who 
happened to go abroad, or to leave their 
homes, should not be rejected. 

Tue Eart or CRANBROOK said, 
the clause had not the meaning the noble 
Lord supposed. It only meant that 
persons should have a residence in the 
parish. A man was held by law to have 
resided in a district 12 months when he 
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had a residence there and the intention : 
of returning to it after absence. 

Toe Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that a continuous residence of 12 months 
was apparently not intended. He had 
always understood “residence” meant 
having a residence to which the person had | 
a right to return after absence, and, of | 
course, this provision would be governed 
by the universal practice. 

Lorpv HALSBURY asked whether | 
the noble Earl would state that that was 
the meaning of the words here ? 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, | 
he would prefer to consult the draftsman 
upon the matter, but he must say it struck | 
him much in the same light as it had | 
appeared to his noble Friend opposite. 
**THe Eart or SELBORNE doubted | 
the expediency of retaining the words | 
“the whole of.” He thought the clause | 
as it stood would raise a question, and 
would make a definition necessary. Why | 
put in “the whole,” unless it were 
desired to secure the whole period of 12 | 
months’ uninterrupted residence? He | 
recollected having had formerly to con- | 
sider questions of this kind with regard | 
to residence in the Universities and | 
Cathedral towns, and though it was not | 
considered that pernoctation was in every 
case necessary, yet being upon the spot | 
was. These words, therefore, seemed to 
raise an unnecessary question. 

THE Marquess or SALISBURY | 
said, that the University qualification, he | 
thought, was eating dinners. Probably 
that would be the case here. He quite | 
agreed that the words ought to be struck | 
out now—at all events, leaving it to the | 
draftsman to restore them at a later 
stage. 
Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
this point had been much discussed in 
the other House. He disclaimed any 
authority whatever in the matter. All 
he desired was—and that seemed to be | 
the general wish of the Committee—that | 
they should not introduce anything new 
with regard to residence for this purpose, | 
but that the general law should apply. 
He, however, would see that the point 
should be carefully considered before the 
Report stage. As he had said, the 
object of the Government was that the 
ordinary law applicable to the question 
of residence should apply in this par- 
ticular case also. 





} 
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Tue Eart or WINCHILSEA asked 
whether the 12 months’ previous resi- 
dence did not mean 12 months preceding 
registration ? 

*Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 
said, as the matter was to be considered, 
it would be well if attention were given 
to another point. It was all very well 


to say that a man should reside for 


a year in a rural parish—there the fact 
could be easily ascertained ; but this 
proviso would apply in cases of occu- 


| pancy in large boroughs, and how was the 


Local Authority to obtain the necessary 
evidence of residence during the whole 
time, especially where places having 
large populatious were concerned ? The 


| Marquess of Salisbury asked whether 


the proceedings of the Parish Council 
would be invalidated if the elected 
persons were disqualified. If that were 
the case it might become of serious im- 
portance to kuow whether a man had 
been in the parish 12 months or not. 

Lorp BELPER asked who was to 
decide whether a person had resided in 
the parish during the whole time men- 
tioned 7 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) said, the same procedure, no 
doubt, would be adopted as in the case of 
any other dispute. 

*THE Eart or SELBORNE asked 


| whether it would be by guo warranto ? 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, it 
might be so, but he was not sure whether 
the provisions of the Corrupt Practices 
Act would not extend to the case. 

Lorp ASHBOURNE suggested the 
proceedings might be by Election Peti- 
tion. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, in 
that case the Petition would be dealt 
with as in other cases, 

Eart CADOGAN inquired whether 
the Committee was to understand that 
this procedure applied only to elections 
in rural parishes, and not to other 
elections ? 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
the words were not in the Bill originally, 
but were inserted during its progress in 
the other House, as it was found that 
they occurred in other Acts of Parlia- 
ment. He would, however, look into 
the matter carefully before the Report. 

Tue Eart or FEVERSHAM was 
willing to withdraw the Amendment on 
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the understanding that it should be per- 
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fectly clear country gentlemen and 
others might leave their residences with- 
out disqualification. 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR said, in 
reply to the question as to the proceed- 
ings of the Council being invalidated, 
that it was provided in the Schedule, at 
page 63, Section 12, that— 

“ The proceedings of a Parish Council shall 
not be invalidated by any vacancy among their 
members, or by any defect in the election or 
qualification of any members thereof.” 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


*THe Duke or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON moved an Amendment pro- 
viding that residence within three miles 
of a parish should not be a qualification 
for election to the Council of that 
parish. He said, that if the clause were 
not amended in this direction, persons 
would be eligible for election to the 
Councils of parishes with which they 
had really no concern. They might live 
two parishes off, and yet be eligible. The 
object of these Parish Councils was that 
parish affairs should be dealt with by 
persons having an interest in the parish ; 
and to allow people to act upon them 
without having half an acre of land in 
the parish, and living perhaps several 
parishes away, seemed very objection- 
able. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 2, line 32, to leave out the words 
(“or within three miles thereof”).—(7ve Duke 
of Richmond and Gordon.) 

*THe Eart or KIMBERLEY: I 
think there are a great many cases where 
a man whom everybody would desire to 
place upon the Parish Council lives just 
outside the boundary. Such a man 
could ouly be put on by the wish of the 
persons of the parish in which he does 
not reside. What harm the clause can 
do I do not understand, because in most 
parishes the electors generally are ani- 
mated with a very parochial spirit, and 
would not desire to go outside their own 
parish. But it may be found, especially 
in small parishes, that there will be a 
great deal of difficulty in finding com- 
petent persons who are willing to 


serve, and I can easily imagine that 
there would be persons outside willing to 
serve the parish, and whom the electors 
would be very glad to place on their 
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Councils, and such people it would be 
very inconvenient to exclude. The 
matter is not one of principle, but of con- 
venience. In School Boards there is 
actually no restriction whatever, and I 
have known cases where this arrange- 
ment has been extremely convenient. 

*Tue Eart or HARROWBY pointed 
out that there was a very serious danger 
of the management of the parish falling 
into the hands of strangers. The whole 
virtue of these Councils should be that 
they should really represent the village 
feeling. There was no need to go 
outside the parish limit; if they did so, 
there would be always men outside the 
parish—often in the neighbouring county 
town—who would like to make a posi- 
tion for themselves by coming in and 
managing these Councils. 

*Tne Eart or SELBORNE: There 
is a principle involved here; not 
merely a question of convenience. The 
principle is of much more importance 
than in any conceivable case the con- 
venience could be. This Parish Council 
is a body which is to tax the rate- 
payers in the particular parish, and to 
exercise a great control over their affairs, 
and the persons elected should be persons 
identified in interest with that parish. If 
the person is neither a parochial elector 
nor a resident in the parish, however 
high the estimation in which he may be 
held by his neighbours, it seems to me 
he is not a fit person to be elected to 
the Parish Council—the taxing body of 
that parish. 

*Lorpv THRING thought it most 
desirable the Parish Council should have 
power to elect men resident within the 
three-mile limit. These powers of 
electing outsiders were never abused. He 
believed the fewer qualifications or restric- 
tions imposed with regard to those offices 
the better. They were often found to 
be detrimental to local and public in- 
terests, and often prevented the best men 
being chosen. 

Eart NELSON said, that many 
parishes were miles long, and if a repre- 
sentative were chosen who resided three 
miles from the parish boundary it would 
be quite possible that a person might be 
elected who resided six miles from the 
place of the village meeting, the centre 
of parish life. 

*THE MarQvuEss OF RIPON remarked 
that in his part of the country the civil 
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parishes were extremely small, and in 
the ecclesiastical district in which he 
lived there were a considerable number 
of these civil parishes. Supposing one 
of these civil parishes desired to choose 
the clergyman of the ecclesiastical 
district not living in that parish, the 
effect of the Amendment in civil parishes 
would be to preclude the Incumbent from 
sitting on the Parish Council. 

*TuHe Ear, or WINCHILSEA, in 
supporting the Amendment, said, the 
noble Marquess had thrown a very clever 
fly over those on the Opposition Benches, 
and perhaps over the right rev. Bench, 
too. But he wished to point out that 
the fact of their Lordships having fixed 
a limit of population at 500, instead of 
200, to warrant the establishment of a 
Parish Council, would, to a great extent, 
meet the difficulty which seemed to be 
apprehended of not obtaining a sufficient 
number of suitable men for the Council 
within the parish. There would be a 
larger field to draw upon. Moreover, in 
the case of the District Council residence 
within the district was required, and in 
the case of the County Council no one 
living outside the county was eligible for 
election unless he owned property in the 
county. A similar principle should be 
applied in the case of Parish Councils, 
and it would be well to leave the parishes 
strictly to manage their own affairs. 

Lorp BELPER considered the Amend- 
ment was drawn upon no principle what- 
ever. He could understand it being said 
that nobody who lived outside the 
parish could be elected ; but why say that 
persons within a three-mile limit from the 
parish—however far the parish might 
tend in one direction, and however near 
in the other—could be eligible? In his 
own district it would enable people living 
in three different rural districts and in 
three counties to vote for a very small 
parish in one of the counties. It seemed 
to him ridiculous that people who had 
nothing to do with the county should be 
entitled to sit on the Parish Councils. 

Tue Eart or DENBIGH felt that 
the three-mile limit was just as much a 
limitation as was the parish boundary, 
and if the principle of the Bill were 
carried out there would be no logical 
reason against permitting the election of 
— from anywhere in England and 

ales. He hoped their Lordships would 


agree to the Amendment. 


The Marquess of Ripon 
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*Lorp DE RAMSEY said, he was quite 
certain that the parishes were anxious to 
have their Councils to themselves and 
that no outsiders should be brought in, 
He hoped the Amendment would be 
pressed to a Division. 

*THrE Duke or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON remarked that only five Coun- 
cillors would be required in many parishes, 
and it would be strange if that number of 
eligible persons could not be found within 
the parish boundary. 

*Lorpv DE RAMSEY proposed to 
insert as a new sub-section— 

“The District Councillor or Councillors 

elected for the parish, or any ward thereof, or 
any area inciuding the parish, shall be, by 
virtue of his or their office, an additional mem- 
ber or members of the Parish Council.” 
His Amendment was virtually to connect 
the three Local Governing Bodies 
together. He had similar Amendments 
later on to connect the District Councils 
with the County Councils. It was hard 
to say whether any man could be elected 
for two bodies; but as it was possible that 
the whole of the Boards of Guardians 
might come out in the same year, his 
object was that there should be some 
continuity of policy, and that there should 
be good relations established between the 
Parish and the District Bodies. Other- 
wise, these links between the bodies 
might be absent. His object in moving 
the Amendment was very plain, and he 
hoped the Government would accept the 
Amendment. 


Amendment moved, 


In 2, line 35, at» end insert as a new 
sub-section : (*“The District Councillor, or Coun- 
cillors, elected for the parish, or any ward 
thereof, or any area including the parish, shal! 
be, by virtue of his or their office, an additional 
member or members of the Parish Council”’.)— 
(The Lord De Ramsey.) 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : I do 
not see any advantage whatever in a 
District Councillor being placed on the 
Parish Council. The District Councillor 
is elected for another purpose, and it 
would be very distasteful in many cases 
if he were obliged to be a Parish Coun- 
cillor. If the parish is willing to place 
him on its Council, and he is willing to 
serve, there is nothing to prevent his 
being elected ; but I do not think any 
advantage would be gained by forcing 
this on District Councillors in all cases. 
Making District Councillors ex officio 
Parish Councillors is a principle I do not 
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admire. A gentleman in the district 
would be sure to get elected to a Parish 
Council, if he so desired. It would be 
far better to leave the Bill as it is. 

THe Margvess or BATH thought 
that this was the most important Amend- 
ment that had been presented to their 
Lordships. It was a matter for regret 
that the ex officio element had been ex- 
cluded from Boards of Guardians, though 
he would not say anything on that point 
now. The principal advantage of the 
ex officio element on a body was that it 
secured continuity of business, and the 
great advantage of this Amendment was 
that it would make the Parish Council 
work in harmony with the District 
Council. The Amendment, he believed, 
was recommended as most desirable by 
the County Councils Association. There 
were no Party polities whatever in it, 
and he earnestly hoped their Lordships 
would seriously consider it. The only 
effect of the Amendment would be that 
it would secure to the Parish Council the 
man whom the whole district had voted 
the best man to be on the District 
Council. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) : I should like to call your 
Lordships’ attention to the bearing upon 
this Amendment and the decision at 
which the Committee arrived a moment 
or two ago. It was reso ved that it 
should not be lawful for the clectors 
to elect as one of the Parish Council 
a person who did not reside in the 
parish or within three miles of it. 
By the present Amendment, although 
a@ person may reside more than three 
miles from the parish, and although 
the parish may not want him, he is to 
be foreed upon the parish. The principle 
is not a sound one. Inasmuch as the 
Parish Councillors are to deal with the 
parish and spend the money of the parish, 
is it reasonable to force upon the parish 
a Councillor who may have been elected 
for an area including the parish, but 
those in the parish may have voted 
against him, their votes being counter- 
aeted by the votes of other parishes 
within the area? Surely this is quite 
inconsistent with the previous decision of 
the Committee. 

THe Eart or CAMPERDOWN 
hoped their Lordships would insert the 
Amendment in the Bill. Under this Bill 
there were a variety of appealsiand a 
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variety of connections between the Parish, 
District, and County Councils. For those 
purposes it was most important that 
they should have certain members who 
should belong to each of the bodies, and 
be cognisant of the business which was 
taking place in the other, so as to be 
able to make representations with regard 
to that business. 

THe Marquess or HUNTLY ex- 
pressed agreement with the Lord Chan- 
cellor. There might be a number of 
small parishes grouped together. They 
would have to select a District Councillor, 
and if the Amendment were carried it 
would seem that he would have to serve 
on each of the Parish Councils, and he 
would be a member of the Parish Coun- 
cil although uot residing within the 
parish. That being so, he could not 
support the Amendment. 

*THe Eart or NORTHBROOK 
stated that he was entirely in favour of 
putting all these members on the Parish 
Council. He did not think Lord 
Kimberley was right in trying to tar 
these men with the brush of ex officio 
members. They called an ea officio 
member of the Board of Guardians a 
Magistrate not elected by the ratepayers 
of the district, but appointed by the Lord 
Chancellor. These District Councillors 
might be ex officio members, but they 
would be elected by the people where 
they lived. In his opinion, this Amend- 
ment was a most suitable one. 


On Question ? their Lordships 
divided :—Contents 60; Not-Contents 
55. 

*Tue Eart or HARROWBY moved 
to leave out from page 2, line 36 (Sub- 
section 2), of the Bill the words “ or 
marriage,” so as to disqualify married 
women from being Parish Councillors. 
This Bill proposed, he believed for the 
first time, to extend the right of a very 
large franchise to married women. By 
this Amendment he desired to test the 
opinion of the Committee, and the 
decision would affect a series of cases in 
the Bill. It was proposed that women 
should sit in Parish Councils, and after- 
wards on District Councils, and to be on 
the list of electors for Parish Councils. 
This was a very considerable change, 
and might have a very far-reaching effect. 
It was not the original proposal of the 
Government. It was a proposal made in | 
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the other House, and carried by a very 
small majority. Allowing a married 
woman to take part in all these local 
contests and local affairs might have a 
bad effect on the relations of husband 
and wife. He could not think it was for 
the social comfort of the great mass of 
the population. But the proposal would 
go further, for it was said, he believed, 
in the House of Commons, both by Mr. 
Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain, “ You 
ean hardly stop here with giving 
these votes and these local government 
franchises to married women; you 
must go much further.” At first the 
Presideat of the Local Government 
Board opposed this proposal and took a 
Division against it, but afterwards he 
gave way, because, as he said, he under- 
stood the feeling of the House of Com- 
mons was in its favour. The proposal 
required grave consideration by their 
Lordships’ House. He hoped their Lord- 
ships would not sanction this great 
change, which would lead to much un- 
pleasantness amongst the rural popu- 
lation. Unless the Amendment were 
accepted the peace of many a quiet home 
would be disturbed. 


Amendment moved, 


In Sub-section (2), page 2, line 36, to 
leave out (“or marriage”). — (The Earl of 
Harrowby.) 


THe Marguess or RIPON, in 
opposing the Amendment, said the noble 
Earl had mixed up two things which 
it was desirable to keep distinct, and had 
referred to the franchise of married 
womev. The proposal in the sub-section 
was that murried women should. be 
allowed to be members of the Parish 
Council. Married women had frequently 
been elected and had sat on Boards of 
Guardians and on School Boards, and 
some of them had shown themselves to 
be most valuable members. He believed 
they would also be very useful and 
valuable members of Parish and District 
Councils. 


Amendment negatived. 


Eart STANHOPE wished to raise a 
question as to the length of office of the 
Parish Councillors. One year seemed to 
him a very short term. In County 
Councils he had noticed that the mem- 
bers took a very considerable time to learn 
their work. Parish Councils, like the 
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County Councils, would meet very few 
times in the vear—perhaps four times— 
and it seemed almost impossible for a man to 
learn his work in the short time if only 
elected fora year. It was very important 
that there should be tried and experienced 
persons on the Parish Councils, and these 
elections would become wearisome if 
oceurring too often. If the Government 
did not accept his Amendment of three 
years he hoped they would see fit to 
lengthen the time from one year to a 
louger period. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 2, line 38, to leave out the word 
(“one”) and insert the word (“three ”).—( The 
Earl Stanhope.) 

THe Margvess or RIPON pointed 
out that at the present time parochial 
officers were elected annually, and said 
he saw no reason why the term of office 
of Parish Councillors should be prolonged 
for three years. The County Councillors 
had more difficult business to deal with 
than these Parochial Councillors would 
have. Although of great importance to 
the people themselves, these parish 
matters were comparatively small. The 
people themselves would be intimately 
acquainted with them, and there could 
not be the complications which existed 
in county business. He hoped the Com- 
mittee would continue the principle of 
annual appointments. 


*THeE Duke or RICHMOND axp 
GORDON agreed with the noble Mar- 
quess. One year was long enough, in 
his opinion, to learn the business of a 
parish officer, and, therefore, to continue ' 
the men in office three years was unneces- 
sary. These Councillors would not have 
a great deal to do, and—if he might say 
it without being thought heretical—he 
did not think the labourer would take 
such a great interest in parochial affairs 
as was expected of him. 


Amendment negatived. 


THE Marquess or SALISBURY : 
Before we go to the next Amendment I 
would like to ask the noble Marquess 
opposite whether he adheres with great 
tenacity to the 15th day of April? It 
is very unfortunate to have selected a 
day that is within the range of Easter, 
because a certain number of people are 
likely to be away, and there is a certain 
amount of business which must be done. 
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I have received representations that a 
fortnight later would be much more con- 
venient. I do not know what motive 
can have made the Government select 
April 15. 

Tue Marquess or RIPON: I am 
afraid I cannot make out at this moment 
any very elaborate argument in favour of 
April 15. It is entirely a question for 
the Department, and I will see about 
the date on the Report stage. Perso- 
nally, I have noattachment to this par- 
ticular day. 


Tue EarLtor HARROWBY moved— 


After Sub-section (5), to insert, as a new 
‘sub-section : “The Parish Councillors shall be 
nominated in writing at a parish meeting, and, 
if no more candidates are nominated than there 
are wacancies to be filled, the candidates 
nominated may be electe| by the meeting, but 
if the number of candidates exceeds the number 
of vacancies to be filled, and is not reduced by 
notice or notices of withdrawal received by the 
chairman of the meeting within three days 
after such meeting from any of the candidates 
so nominated, a poll shall be taken as pro- 
vided by this Act with respect to polls conse- 
quent on parish meetings.” 

He said, this clause was one which was 
originally in the Government Bill, and 
it seemed to him a very important pro- 
vision. If there were only sufficient 
Parish Councillors nominated at the 
meeting for all the vacancies they ought 
then and there to be elected without 
putting the parish to any further trouble. 


THe Margvess or RIPON ex- 
plained the reason of the withdrawal of 
the clause. In the course of the dis- 
cussion in the other House it was de- 
cided that it would be desirable to leave 
a great deal more to Rules to be made by 
the Local Government Board than was 
at first imposed, and it would somewhat 
relieve the Bill from detailed provisions. 
He was obliged to oppose the Amend- 
ment, because, as now arranged, the Bill 
left those matters to be dealt with by 
the Local Government Board. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Eart PERCY thought seven 
days’ notice under Sub-section 7 
might possibly fall on a day during 
the Easter holidays, or the Parish 
Council might possibly be convened for 
Good Friday. It would be better to 
leave a margin ‘of four or five days on 
which the Council could meet, so as not 
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to interfere with Holy Week. It would 


be wiser to allow more latitude. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 3, line 10, to leave out the word 
(“ seven”) and insert the word (“fourteen”). 
—(The Earl Perey.) 

*Eart SPENCER said, a good 
deal would depend on the answer given 
to the question of the Marquess of 
Salisbury with regard to April 15. The 
reason the Government preferred seven 
days’ to 14 days’ notice was that it was 
thought desirable that when the Parish 
Council was elected they should meet 
together as quickly as possible. 

Tue Margvess or SALISBURY : 
The noble Lord made this appeal from 
an ecclesiastical point of view. I wish 
to support it from a more vulgar point 
of view. A vast number of Her 
Majesty’s subjects look upon Easter as 
a holiday. In the North of England it 
is usual to be married on Maunday 
Thursday, so that the five following 
days should operate as a honeymoon. I 
press very earnestly on the Government 
the expediency of altering their date. 

Eart SPENCER: The Government 
do not understand that the noble Marquess 
objects to seven, but rather to the date 
being April 15. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY: 
That is so. 

THe MarQvueEss or RIPON : This is 
part of the question which the noble 
Marquess raised just now. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


On the Motion of Earl Percy, the 
following Amendment was agreed to :— 

In page 3, line 14, after the word (“ or”) 
to insert the word (“ from.”’) 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Use of schoolroom). 


Tue Eart or FEVERSHAM moved 
to leave out the words— 

“ Vested in the Parish Council or in the chair- 
man of a parish meeting and the Overseers,” 
holding that the clause as it stood would 
interfere very much with the education 
and the general arrangements of the 
parish schoolmaster. He did not see the 


need of taking the rooms in this way, and 
it was not desirable to occupy parish 
schoolrooms more than was necessary. 
He therefore urged that every facility 
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should be given for the use of other 


Local Government 


rooms. It was with the object that 
other rooms rather than the school should 
be used that he moved his Amendment. 


Amendment moved, 


In page 3, line 31, to leave out from the 
word (“ room”) to the word (“ which ’’) in line 
32.—(The Earl of Feversham.) 

*Eart SPENCER : So far as the Go- 
vernment understand the noble Lord’s pro- 
posal, it is that if there is any room in the 
village available, whether vested in the 
parish or not, it is not desirable to use 
the school. The Government would 
rather leave the clause as it stands, but 
they see no very great objection to what 
the noble Lord has proposed. 


THe Eart or SELBORNE: I 
should be glad if the Government would 
agree to this Amendment, not only be- 
cause it is extremely desirable that the 
schoolrooms should be relieved abso- 
lutely when it can be done, but also 
because these words— 

“Vested in the Parish Council or in the 
chairman of a parish meeting and the Over- 
seers, 
are very restricted, and would 
necessarily limit the public rooms. 


Amendment agreed to. 


*Tue Ear, or SELBORNE moved 
to omit the word “or” at the end of 
Sub-section (6.) He said: This is the first 
of a series of consequential Amendments, 
the object of which is to limit the com- 
pulsory use of the schoolroom to the 
meetings of the Parish Council or the 
parish meeting, or to inquiries instituted 
for parochial purposes by the Local Go- 
vernment Board or any other Government 
Department or Local Authority. This 
part of the Bill has been altered from 
the form in which it was introduced 
by the Government. In the form in 
which it was introduced it was proposed 
to use the schoolrooms, whether Board 
schools or the rooms of voluntary schools, 
which were sometimes absolutely private 
property, only for the purpose of parish 
meetings and Parish Councils when 
there was no other available public 
room. But the additions which have 
been made are of such a nature that, 
taken altogether, they tend altogether to 
alter the character of the tenure and use 
of these schoolrooms. They will be 
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secular business, entirely unconnected 
with the proper use of the room, and 
without any remuneration whatever to 
the managers. Very imperfect provisions 
are made even for indemnity against 
damage and expense. In dealing with 
this subject certain principles ought to be 
borne in mind. These rooms do not 
belong to the parish at all, or to the 
Parish Council. The property is not 
vested in the Committee of the Council 
on Education, because certain grants 
have been made on certain terms to 
encourage efficiency in the schools. In 
the case of Board schools, where they 
have been created out of the rates and 
are maintained out of the rates, they 
do not belong to the Education Depart- 
ment or to the Government, merely 
because, for reasons connected with the 
interests of education, grants-in-aid 
have been made to the schools. Still 
less do the schools belong to the Govern- 
ment when they have been built and are 
supported by private persons, whether 
aided or not by the State. If one has to 
examine the principle on whieh any pre- 
posal of this kind can be made, it is 
not that the public have any right to 
these school buildings so as to entitle 
them to dictate their use. It can only 
be that Parliament, which from year to 
year makes certain grants-in-aid, may, if 
it sees fit, attach new conditions for those 
grants. To make conditions which 
practically alter the proper use of the 
schoolrooms would be a monstrous de- 
parture from the principle upon which 
these grants have been given—a departure, 
perhaps, more open to objection at the 
present time than at any other time, 
because the Education Department has of 
late shown a disposition to be very 
exacting in everything with regard to the 
buildings. This is not the time for 
altering the entire character of school 
buildings and turning them practically 
into parish rooms for general use for 
a great variety of secular purposes. 
Admitting, as I do, that Parliament is 
mistress of its own grants, and therefore 
can attach new conditions, I am not 
disposed to take exception to anything 
which is moderate and _ reasonable, 
founded upon some virtual necessity, and 
not likely in practice to interfere largely 
with the proper use or maintenance 
of our schools. I have, therefore, not 


loaded with an indefinite quantity of | proposed to omit the power originally 
The Earl of Feversham 
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asked for by the Government—to use 
these schools, in the absence of suitable 
public rooms, for parish meetings or meet- 
ings of the Parish Council. I have gone 
further, and have acquiesced in their use 
for inquiries for parochial purposes by the 
Local Government Board or any other 
Public Authority. I have done so for 
these reasons : First of all, the purpose is a 
definite one, and, on the principles of this 
Bill, necessary, that there should be some 
provision for the parish meetings and the 
meetings of the Council. I do not see 
that the use of the rooms so limited would 
involve any such large or frequent inter- 
ference with its use for the ordinary pur- 
poses as to cause great inconvenience or 
great risk of damage or expense or harass- 
ing annoyance. These are schools that 
have been built, paid for, and maintained 
out of the rates for Board schools, or by 
voluntary contributions for the purposes 
of education—one of the most important 
purposes possible—and any interference 
with them of a harassing kind would be 
most objectionable. But with regard to 
this clause, “ Holding meetings to discuss 
any question relating to allotments,” who 
are to hold the meetings, who are to 
convene them, and who are to be 
responsible for their conduct? Under 
this clause anybody might hold a series 
of meetings, consecutively or otherwise, 
for many days. If there are other people 
than the Parish Meetings and Councils 
who want to discuss the question of allot- 
ments they ought to find a meeting place 
for themselves. Next comes the use of the 
rooms for the purposes of candidature. As 
the clause stands, the schoolroom will be 
at the absolute disposal of any number 
of candidates for the Parish or District 
Council. This is setting a new and most 
undesirable precedent. The sub-section 
providing for the reimbursement of ex pense 
caused and damage done to the schoolroom 
in connection with such meetings is open 
to much objection. Apparently the 
managers of the school, when the meet- 
ing was called for the purpose of the 
candidature of any person, were to look 
to that person for the repayment of any 
damage. This remedy, besides throwing 
an unfair burden on the managers, would 
in many cases be of no avail whatever. 
Nobody could tell who would be candidates 
for these Councils ; but I can say, with 
confidence, that it is part of the policy of 
the Bill that the candidature of persons 
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of very small means should be encouraged. 
Are you to enable those persons, how- 
ever small their means, to use these 
rooms as often as they like, and as 
many candidates as there might be, and 
then say to the managers, with a sort of 
cynical irony—* You must look to those 
men for payment for any expense or 
damage.” Although these people may 
be quite respectable, they may not 
be responsible persons; they may be, 
in a pecuniary sense, “men of straw.” 
The other sub-section, which I propose 
to omit, enables all committees or 
officers, appointed by all or any of 
four different bodies—Parish Meetings, 
Parish Councils, County Councils, or 
District Councils, to administer public 
funds within or for the purposes of the 
parish, to use these schoolrooms as their 
offices, whenever and as often as they 
please. The purpose would include the- 
whole financial business of the Parish 
Meeting or Parish Council ; and there is 
no limit to the frequency of the meetings 
of such committees or officers. And for 
this, there is no necessity whatever ; 
their numbers would be few, and they 
might easily meet elsewhere. With 
regard to these uses of the school, 
what is the safeguard ? Simply that the 
school is not to be taken during hours 
when it is being used as a day school or. 
evening school ; that is the only safe- 
guard. So that the schoolmasters and 
mistresses or caretakers will be kept in 
attendance, and their time occupied, 
nobody knows how long and how many 
days in the year, all without any payment 
to the managers. There will be great 
wear and tear, and great friction and 
difficulty, both in apportioning the cost 
and in recovering it. The country has 
not had time to be perfectly alive to this 
yet, because when the Bill was intro- 
duced none of these things were in it. 
People were now in great alarm; and 
I have received expressions of that 
alarm from authorities entitled to great 
weight, both in Liverpool and in Corn- 
wall, I protest against this invasion of 
our schoolrooms for purposes neither 
legitimate nor necessary. These are 
most serious encroachments upon the 
principle for which the public grants 
have been made, and I shall certainly ask 
the opinion of the Committee upon these 
Amendments. 
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Amendment moved, 

To leave out the word (“or”) from sub- 
section (6).—(The Earl of Selborne.) 

THe Eart or KIMBERLEY : 
Before I deal with the general argument 
of my noble and learned Friend, I should 
like to revert to the point he made as to 
the reimbursement of damage where can- 
didates have the use of the schoolroom. 
I agree entirely with the argument that 
it would be most unfair to the mavagers 
of the voluntary schools that they should 
be left simply to the remedy of going to 
the candidate to recover the expenses. I 
“am assured, however, that the intention 
of the clause is that the damage shall be 
reimbursed in the first instance from the 
rates, and then that those having charge of 
the rates shall recover the amount, if 
they can, from the candidate. That 
seems perfectly just. If, however, this 
is not clear from the language of the 
clause, I am prepared to insert words to 
make this perfectly clear. It is very 
easy indeed to say, “Hire a place of 
meeting somewhere or other, but not the 
school”; but in that case in many 
villages the people will be driven tohold 
their meetings in public-house or it will 
be impossible to hold them at all. I must 
take exception to the use of the term 
“our schoolrooms” on the part of the 
noble and learned Lord. I deny that 
schoolrooms which are supported to a very 
large extent out of the taxes of the 
country are “our schools.” They are 
schools which are used for the purposes 
of elementary education. The voluntary 
subscribers contribute a certain sum to- 
wards them, but it is by no means equal 
to the contribution from the Public 
Exchequer, and the schoolrooms must be 
looked upon, to a certain extent, as public 
buildings. I have no wish to encroach 
upon the fair and just rights of the 
managers of voluntary schools. As to 
the proposal to strike out paragraph (ce) 
under the Allotments Act passed under 
the auspices of the late Government in 
1890, provision was made for the use, 
free of charge, of any school receiving 
grants out of moneys provided by Parlia- 
ment for public meetings or a public 
inquiry under the Act. 

Tue Eart or SELBORNE: 
consent. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : In 
most rural parishes it tis practically 
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impossible to find another place where a 
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meeting can be held for any purpose ; 
and, in these circumstances, it is not 
unreasonable that the schoolroom should 
be used for a purpose of such importance 
to the community as that of allotments. 
Then the noble and learned Lord said 
there is no safeguard except the one he 
mentioned. But he forgot that under 
this Bill, if any question arises under this 
section as to what is reasonable or suit- 
able, it may be determined in the ease of 
a schoolhouse by the Department. That 
is very reasonable. Whoever presides 
over the Education Department it may 
be taken that he will preside over it in 
the interests of education, and will con- 
sider education before anything else. I 
cannot agree to the Amendment proposed 
by the noble and learned Lord. 


Tre Duke or NORFOLK protested 
against the statement of the noble Lord 
opposite, that these sehools were not the 
property of those who built them because 
the State aided them by means of an 
annual grant for the werk that was done 
in them. ‘The money received from the 
State was not in any sense for the build- 
ing, bat for the work which was carried 
on in those buildings. A large number 
of schools bad been built by voluntary 
subscription since 1872, and even now, 
whenever alterations had to be made, they 
were made at the expense of the owners, 
and not out of the rates. The owners of 
voluntary schools were painfully con- 
scious of this fact at the present moment. 
It was extremely important that it 
should be distinctly understood that in 
allowing their schoolrooms to be used 
for any other than school purposes the 
owners were making a gracious conces- 
sion, and were not in any way admitting 
the justice of a claim to the use of their 
schoolrooms. 


Tue Eart or PORTSMOUTH said, 
that he also desired to protest against the 
contention of the noble Earl, that volun- 
tary schoolrooms were public property. 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that the noble Earl behind him appeared 
to have misunderstood what he had said 
upon the point. What he had protested 
against was the use of the words “ our 
schools ” by noble Lords opposite, on the 
ground that they received large eontri- 
butions from the Public Exchequer, and, 
therefore, could not be regarded as being 
private property. 
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THe Eart or PORTSMOUTH 
suid, that he had the misfortune of having 
largely to maintain five of these volun- 
tary schools. In four of the parishes in 
which they were situated he was the 
exclusive owner. It had been stated 
that any damage that was done to the 
schoolrooms in consequence of their 
being used for the purposes of the clause 
would be made good out of the rates. 
But the rates would fall upon the owners, 
who would have the additional odium 
cast upon them of endeavouring to 
recover damages from men who in most 
cases would be practically paupers. He 
agreed with the Earl of Selborne that it 
was not fair either to education or to the 
general, moral, or intellectual welfare of 
the parishes that the schoolrooms should 
be used for these purposes. He hoped 
that the Amendment would be pressed to 
a Division, 

*Lorp NORTON was very much sur- 
prised that the arguments of the Earl of 
Selborne had not been supported at all 
by the right rev. Prelates. He should 
like to know, if the contention of the 
Government was well founded, that the 
public have a right to any room if they 
have no better, what was to prevent the 
electors from using any private house 
for the purpose of holding meetings ? 
If there were no proper rooms for 
holding meetings, why should they not 
make them? Under this clause the 
rooms of voluntary schools were to 
be used free of charge; often Board 
schoolrooms were used on a Sunday for 
various purposes, but always a charge 
was made and a_ guarantee against 
damage had to be given. In these days, 
when many persons were seeking the 
most rapid way to notoriety, there was 
no cheaper way of self-advertisement 
than coming forward us a candidate for a 
seat on one of these Local Bodies, and 
it was a needless facility to allow them 
to dismantle schoolrooms for their 
gratuitous convenience for this purpose. 

*Tue Eart or SELBORNE said, he 
might have used the expression “ our 
schools,” though he could not recollect the 
exact context in which he used it, but he 
would repeat it in this sense, which was 
certainly in his mind at the time : that the 
whole public were interested in education, 
and in all theseschools. To take the use 


of the schoo!rooms on this enormous scale, 
and for these most unnecessary purposes, 
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was an injury to everybody all through the 
country who was interested in education. 
The pretext for doing this was that 
because one thing was paid for another 
could be taken. Against such a principle 
he emphatically protested. The purposes 
for which the schoolrooms would be used 
under the Allotments Act of the late 
Government were limited and well 
defined ; and, for anything further, con- 
sent was required by that Act. If his 
Amendments were adopted, the school- 
rooms might still be used for any of 
these purposes, if the managers con- 
sented to it. But these compulsory pro- 
visions were at once oppressive and 
unnecessary. Surely the meetings of 
committees and of officers would not re- 
require large rooms. The Government 
might trust such committees and officers 
to hire suitable rooms in public-houses 
witbout any evil consequences, if no other 
rooms were available. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL): The noble and learned 
Earl has suggested that it was intended 
to authorise the use of these schools in 
such a way as to interfere with education. 
That is a mere pretext. Nobody in- 
tended or thought that these schools 
would be so used as to interfere with 
their primary purpose of education, and 
any words that would safeguard them 
against such a result will be accepted by 
the Government without the slightest 
diffeulty. The noble Earl (Lord 
Harrowby) appealed to the Prelates, but 
I doubt whether those who support the 
Amendment will be acting in the true 
interests of voluntary schools. If the 
people throughout the country were to 
learn that a room existing in a parish 
and which might perfectly well be used 
for these purposes was unavailable, there 
would be nothing more likely to drive the 
people into hostility to voluntary schools 
and cause them to favour Board schools. 
Nothing could be more likely to shake 
the foundation upon which the voluntary 
schools stand than a dog-in-the-manger 
policy, for that is what it comes to. 
Nobody suggests that the schools should 
be used in such a way as to interfere 
with educational purposes. It is said 
that the rooms are open to use with the 
permission of the managers; but noble 
Lords know that the managers often take 
the course of only allowing the schools 
to be used for purposes with which they 
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are in sympathy. [“ No, no!”] Will 
any noble Lord venture to assert that 
that has not been done? [“Yes!”"] If 
noble Lords opposite think otherwise, 
they are very imperfectly instructed in 
the ordinary channels of information. 
Either their information or my own is 
extremely incorrect, and I fail to see why 
my information is more incorrect than 
theirs. A very strong feeling exists, and 
is increasing, in regard to this matter, on 
account of the school managers not 
having exhibited impartiality in respect 
to the letting of the schools. Nothing 
will more tend to the popularity of the 
National schools than that they should be 
used for these purposes. This particular 
Amendment refers to the Allotments Act. 
The Act passed by the late Government 
recognised that as a reasonable use. 

THE Margvess or SALISBURY : 
With consent. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR : If it 
is a reasonable use with consent so much 
so that you put it into an Act of Parlia- 
ment, surely it will be well to secure 
that that reasonable use will not be 
refused capriciously or unreasonably. [f 
that can be contemplated by the 
Legislature as one of the uses to which 
the school can be properly put, it 
is reasonable that it should be done with- 
out it being left to the particular caprice 
of one of the managers of the school. 
Nobody preposes that it should be used 
when it would be required for other 
purposes. The question is whether, 
when it is not required for other pur- 
poses, it is not reasonable and right to 
give the use? If this clause is struck 
out by your Lordships’ House it will not 
tend to the popularity of the voluntary 
schools. 

Tue Eart or SELBORNE: I wish 
to point out that I did not confine my 
argument to voluntary schools. I think 
it applies equally, though not exactly, in 
the same way in all respects to Board 
schools. 

THE Margvess or SALISBURY : 
The noble and learned Lord appears to 
think that the time for argument has 
passed and the time for menace has 
arrived, and that what he cannot 
obtain by argument he can obtain by 
threatening us with the results of our 
vote. But the menace of the noble and 


learned Lord appears to show, to use his 
own words, not only that he has failed 


The Lord Chancellor 
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to inform his mind through the ordinary 
channels of information, but that he has 
failed to obtain the slightest insight into 
the feeling of those who live in the 
rural parishes. The noble and learned 
Lord has drifted away from the main 
question at issue—to whom do these 
schools belong? They are said to be 
public buildings; but what have the 
public to do with them? The public, 
it is true, contributes to pay certain 
persons to carry on the work in the 
schools belonging to other persons. Does 
he mean to say that for this reason the 
public have an unlimited right over these 
schools? Will the noble and learned 
Lord apply his argument to other pro- 
perty ? If he hires a coachhouse to put 
a carriage in it, will he say he has the 
right to use it as a warehouse or other 
purpose ? Such a claim with regard to 
property the noble Lord would not in his 
more reflective moments have made if he 
had not been forced by the exigencies of 
Party in the other House to defend pro- 
posals incapable of defence. I do not 
say that anybody desires to say anything 
against education, but there are many 
people who do not care how much they 
interfere with education if they can gain 
a Party vote by doing so. I must 
protest very much against this extra- 
ordivary doctrine: that people who are 
thought fit to be trusted with the 
government of our parishes are not 
able to meet in a room in a public- 
house without making beasts of 
themselves. It is the most extra- 
ordinary view of the qualifications of the 
Parish Councillors that I have ever heard. 
I, at least, would trust the people not to 
get drunk when performing important 
public functions. The speeches which 
have been made against allowing meetings 
to be held in publie-houses are mere 
Puritanical hypocrisy. I think the right 
rev. Bench have been perfectly well 
advised in not taking part in this dis- 
cussion. It is the laity who, in the main, 
have furnished these schools ; it is the 
laity who desire that they shall be kept 
for the purpose for which. they were 
built, and it is for the laity to see that 
justice is done in the matter. 

Lorp FARRER said, that he lived in 
a parish with a perfectly voluntary 
school system, and the schoolhouse was 
let for every public purpose for which 


iwas desired. One day it might be used 
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by a Tory candidate, and the next day by 
a Radical candidate for the purposes of 
meetings. He was quite certain that the 
popularity of our voluntary schools was 
immensely increased by allowing the 
rooms to be used in the most impartial 
manner. If the present clause were 
passed, they would be in exactly the same 
position as they were now. 

*THe ArcusBisHop or CANTER- 
BURY quite agreed with Lord Farrer as 
to the desirability of impartiality in the 
use of the schoolrooms ; and, from his 
knowledge of the schools in his own and 
many other villages, he could say that 
they were used with absolute freedom. 
He would, however, like to point out 
that if a great number of additional uses 
were to be imposed upon these school 
buildings, the educational purposes for 
which they were primarily intended 
would be very seriously interfered with. 
After ordinary school hours were over, 
the schoolrooms were often required for 
the work of pupil teachers, for examina- 
tions, and other purposes. ‘There were 
many places in which the windows of 
the school shone nearly every evening, 
occupied as it was with many useful works 
connected with -education, and almost 
more importantly with social life. He 
was quite sure that the schools would 
become unavailable for their own strictly 
educational purposes if this mass of extra 
work were thrown upon them. It was a 
very serious matter for Churchmen to be 
told that the use of their schools could 
be claimed for all these purposes, but it 
was still more serious when they were 
informed that the schools which they 
had built and maintained were not their 
own. They had built and maintained the 
schools, and were now being made to feel 
very seriously in all parts of the country 
that such was the case. The wording of 
the clause was fallacious when it pro- 
vided that use was to be made of 
“any suitable room in the schoolhouse of any 
public elementary school receiving a grant out 
of moneys provided by Parliament,” 
because no money was provided by 
Parliament for the school—as meaning 
school—-buildings ; it was paid only 
to persons who did certain work within 
the schools. It was impossible for all 
this extra occupation to be thrown 
upon the schools without a great 
deal of wear and tear, and without 


considerable additional expense being 





imposed at the very moment when the 
managers were straining every nerve to 
keep up their schools for their proper uses. 
The noble Earl the Leader of the House 
had said that upon these clauses depended 
the smooth working of the measure. He 
entirely agreed with that, for he was per- 
fectly certain that the work of the 
managers of the schools and the whole 
voluntary system would be much dis- 
turbed if the clause were passed. He 
felt sure that to force this provision upon 
the voluntary schools would make the 
greatest possible differenct to the way in 
which the measure would be received. 
As their Lordships knew, from what he 
had already stated, he was not at all un- 
favourable to the measure. Speaking as 
a friend, and not as an enemy, of the Bill at 
large, he asserted without hesitation that, 
if schools were taken out of the hands of 
Churchmen on the assumption that they 
were not their own property, and given 
to those who were indifferent or adverse 
to Church life, it would make the whole 
difference as to the way in which the 
measure was received. 

Viscount CROSS could not under- 
stand the heat which the Lord Chan- 
cellor had imported into the question. 
The matter ought to be argued in the 
quietest possible way in regard to injury 
to existing institutions. He had been 
concerned in the management of a school 
for a long time, and took the deepest in- 
terest in it. He could inform the noble 
and learned Lord that that school was 
open every evening, and that even if this 
Bill passed there would be no opportu- 
nity for its being used without altogether 
dislocating the educational and social 
purposes to which it was devoted. A 
storm of indignation would certainly be 
aroused if any of the uses of the school- 
room were disturbed for the purposes 
mentioned in the Bill; but whether 
School Boards were forced upon them or 
not, no one could take away the property 
of Church schools from those to whom 
they belonged. The noble and learned 
Lord should consider this question not 
simply in reference to the Allotments 
Act. If the section were passed in its 
integrity it would take away the use of 
the schoolrooms in the evenings when 
they were often most required. If the 
noble and learned Lord on the Woolsack 
referred to the whole of the section he 
would see that the proposed use of the 
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schools for meetings under the Allotments 
Act, and Parish or District Council 
meetings, would interfere with the proper 
uses of the school. It was all very well 
to say that the schools received money 
from public sonrees, and that School 
Boards might be thrust upon them, but 
no one could deprive those to whom the 
schools belonged of the property in 
them. 

Tue Bisnor or ELY, speaking on 
behalf of the country clergymen, referred 
to a recent correspondence in reference 
to a charge that the clergy had used their 
doles for improper purposes. The per- 
son who made the allegation had been 
challenged to give a case, and had failed 
to do so. They were asked whether 
they denied that the use of the Chureh 
schools was granted to one party and 
refused toanother. Lord Chelmsford had 
asked for the instance of a single school 
as a test, and he ventured to ask the 
noble avd learned Lord whether the 
statement could be proved? If their 
Lordships referred to the speeches made 
in the House of Commons they would see 
how the facts stood. 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) had not the slightest doubt 
that the statement could be proved, or as 
to its accuracy ; but he admitted that it 
was not of universal application, and that 
it did not even apply to the majority of 
Chureh schools. If the object were to 
guard against the use of the schools for 
the purposes named in the Bill when 
otherwise they would be used for educa- 
tional purposes, there would not be the 
slightest objection on the part of the 
Government to the introduction of words 
which would make that absolutely 
clear. 

*TuHeE Bisnor or LONDON wished to 
emphasise the serious difficulty in which 
school managers would be placed by such 
a large addition to the use of the schools 
as this section of the Bill proposed, for 
he considered it quite certain that, over 
and above any damage or expense in- 
curred at the time, there would be an 
amount of wear and tear which could not 
be estimated in any such way, and at the 
end of the year managers would find that 
their Bill for repairs had mounted up 
very considerably. This would occur at 
a time when of all people they were the 
most heavily weighted by burdens of 
this kind. He was the other day at a 


Viscount Cross 
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school which he considered a very good 
one, but the manager told him that he 
had been “warned” by the Education 
Department on the ground that the walls 
of the school were too thin. That was 
an illustration of what was going on all 
round, and school managers were at their 
wits’ end to know how to repair their 
schools to the satisfaction of the Educa- 
tion Department. If people were to 
have the free use of the schoolrooms in 
the way proposed, some further grant 
should be made either from the parish or 
by Government, to enable them to bear 
the additional cost of repairs, which he 
was certain would be very heavy. 

THe CHAIRMAN or COM- 
MITTEES (The Earl of Mortey) 
asked whether a Division was challenged 
by the noble and learned Earl (Lord 
Selborne) on the omission of the word 
“or”? 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
We have already taken one Division on 
the word “either; I think we had 
better not take another on “ or.” 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY quite 
agreed, 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 3, lines 40, 42, to leave out Sub- 
section (e).—( The Earl of Selborne.) 

On Question, whether Sub-section (c) 
shall stand part of the Clause? their 
Lordships divided :—Contents 28 ; Not- 
Contents 148. 

On the Motion of the Earl of SEt- 
BORNE, the following Amendment was 
agreed to :— 

In page 4, lines 1 to 5, to leave out Sub- 
section (¢) and (¢). 

Eart PERCY moved— 

In page 4, line 13, after the word (“school”), 
to insert the words (“nor, in the case of a 
room used for the administration of justice or 


police, with the hours during which it is used 
for these purposes "’). 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
he had no objection. 
Amendment agreed to. 


Tue Eart or SELBORNE moved— 


In page 4, line 16, after the word (“room”) 
to insert (“or to the building of which the 
room is part, or its appurtenances ”’). 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
he had no objection to the Amendment. 
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Amendment agreed to. 
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Amendment moved, 


In page 4,lines 19 to 22, to leave out all 
after (“be”), in line 19, to the word (“‘ con- 
vened”’) inclusive in line 22, and to insert 
(“and the amount of such expens:, together 
with the cost of making good such damage, 
shall be a debt payable upon demand to the 
persons having control over the room ”).—( The 
Earl of Selborne.) 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
he was informed there was no objection 
to this Amendment, but he was not quite 
certain it would have the effect desired, 
because, as he understood, it would not 
put the cost of the damage on the rates. 
It was surely not desired that the 
managers should be left to get the 
money from the candidates when the 
use was for election purposes. 

*THe Eart or SELBORNE said, 

this had nothing to do with the candi- 
dates. As the clause stood, the candi- 
date was left out. The words were 
that the 
“amount of such expense, together with the 
cost of making good such damage, shall be a 
debt payable upon demand to the persons 
having control over the room.” 
That would be a debt from the Council. 
His proposal was that the cost and damage 
should be payable like any other debt of 
the Parish Council, and should be re- 
coverable if not paid. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HeERscHELL) asked whether that was 
necessary ? If the cost was to be de- 
frayed as part of the expenses the 
amount would no doubt have to be paid. 
It was a statutory claim payable out of 
the rates, like anything else. 

*THe Eart or SELBORNE said, 
as this was a claim for reimburse- 
ment which in some way must be 
reduced into a liquidated form, it would 
be right to make it a debt payable on 
demand. Nothing but a demand would 
inform the Council what was the expense 
or the cost of repairing the damage. 


Amendment agreed to. 


*THe Eart or SELBORNE said, 
the next Amendment was covered by 
what had already been done. 


Amendment moved, 


To leave out the words (“ but when the meet- 
ing is called for the purpose of the candidature 
of any person, such expense or damage shall be 
reimbursed by the persons by whom or on 
whose behalf the meeting is convened ”).—( Zhe 
Earl of Selborne.) 
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Amendment agreed to. 
Tue Ear or SELBORNE moved— 


In page 4, line 27, after the word (“ Board”) to 

add the words (“ Provided that every notice under 
this section shall be in writing, signed by some 
person claiming to be entitled to give the same, 
and shall be given seven clear days at least 
before the time at which the use of the room is 
required, and shall state the purpose for which 
it is required, and no time shall be held reason- 
able for that purpose in case of dispute which 
shall have been fixed previously to such notice 
for the use of the room fur any other lawful 
purpose, by other persons besides those having 
control over the same ™). 
The clause as it stood gave the Edu- 
cation Department power to determine 
any question as to what was reasonable 
or suitable, but it was desirable that a 
minimum notice should be provided for, 
and that the notice should state for what 
purpose the room was required. Further, 
no room should be left for doubt that 
previous appointments were not to be dis- 
turbed in case of other persons obtaining 
the control over the room and wishing to 
change the arrangements. Some of 
these might be for serious objects, such 
as missionary meetings, or lectures ; some 
for the amusement of the people, in a 
way more lively than paris mectings ; 
magic lanterns, perhaps, or other forms 
of entertainment. Those matters should 
not be left so as to require, in every 
case, an appeal to the Education De- 
partment. 

*THeE Marquess or RIPON said, 
there was no objection to the first part 
of the clause, except that seven days 
seemed rather too long, as in the case of 
these Parish Council meetings the official 
inquiries on behalf of the County Council 
were to be made by the Local Govern- 
ment Board. Three days would appear 
sufficient. 

Tue Eart or SELBORNE said, if 
the noble Marquess thought seven days’ 
notice too much, he, on the other hand, 
thought three days too little, and would 
suggest five. 

*THeE Marquess or RIPON said, the 
purposes for which the rooms could be 
taken were so limited that it was going 
a long way to say they should not be 
used at times fixed previously for other 
meetings. Under this Amendment the 
Parish Council might be blocked out of 
the room for a month, aud the purpose of 
the clause which the noble and learned 
Earl had accepted would be evaded. 
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The matter should not be left open to an 
evasion of that kind, which might, under 
certain cireumstances, take place. 

*Tue Bisnor or SALISBURY asked 
whether “reasonable time” would ex- 
clude Sundays? Many schools were 


used for religious services on Sundays as ; 


well as on week-days. 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY was 
astonished to hear a comparison between 
magic lantern performances and the duties 
of Parish Councils in point of import- 
ance. This was reducing the whole 
thing to the ridiculous. The Parish 
Council business could not be interfered 
with for trumpery purposes of that 
kind. With regard to interference with 
missionary meetings, arrangements would 
no doubt be made to suit the convenience 
of everybody. The matter should be left 
to the Education Department, as there 
were unreasonable people in all parts of 
the world ready to take advantage of 
every loop-hole, and magic lantern per- 
formances, or rubbish of that kind, could 
be easily made use of for that purpose. 

*Tue Eart or SELBORNE thought 
the noble Earl should feel obliged to him 
for the present of a magic lantern to play 
with in his reply. He had not compared 
magic lanterns in importance with the 
Parish Council business, but he was 
thinking of what fell from a noble Lord, 
u supporter of the Government, on the 
Second Reading of this Bill, who ended 
his speech by saying that he thought 
the Bill would add to the liveliness of 
rural life. If the seven days were 
reduced to five, time would not allow of 
an appeal to the Education Department. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY would 
agree to seven days’ notice. 

Tue Eart or SELBORNE, to remove 
difficulty, proposed to omit the words 
after “purpose for which it is re- 
required.” 

Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, 


Powers and duties of Parish Couneils 
and parish meetings. 
Clause 5 (Parish Council to appoint 
Overseers). 


Eart STANHOPE moved— 


In page 3, line 16, to leave out the words 
(“ until his successor is elected’’), and insert 
the words (“ three years ”). 


The Marquess of Ripon 
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This had reference to the iuterest in 
property vested in Churchwardens being 
taken away. Sometimes it happened 
that Churchwardens had duties legally 
vested in them. In his own parish they 
were managers of the National school 
under a charity scheme. Under this 
clause they would be deprived of that 
function, and there were other like 
cases. 


Amendment moved, 


In page 3, line 16, to leave out the words 
(‘until his successor is elected”), and insert the 
words (“three years”).—(The Karl Stan- 
hope.) 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, if 
“Churchwardens” were omitted difficulty 
would be created. This was not an 
ecclesiastical question at all. Charities 
purely secular existed in great variety, 
vested in Churehwardens and Overseers 
under the terms of the general Act 
applying to most of these cases. It 
would be altogether inconsistent with the 
clear intention of the Act to omit these 
words, which covered secular without 
touching ecclesiastical charities. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Tue Eart or HARROWBY moved— 

In page 5, line 7, after the word (“ Church”), 
to insert the words (“ or with any elementary or 
Sunday school connected with any particular 
Church or denomination ’’). 
His object was to make it clear that not 
only property connected with the Church 
was safeguarded from being transferred 
to the Parish Council, but also that ele- 
mentary or Sunday schools should remain 
perfectly safe. A later section was sup- 
posed to save the elementary schools, but 
the words of Clauses 5 and 6 seemed to 
be very sweeping in regard to trans- 
ferrence from Churchwardens to the 
Parish Councils. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 5, line 7, after the word (* Church”), 
to insert the words (“or with any elementary 
or Sunday school connected with any particular 
Church or denomination”).—(The Earl of 
Har rowby.) 


THE Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
the case was altogether covered by 
Clause 60, which provided that— 


“ Nothing in this Act shall affect the trustee- 
ship, management, or control of any elementary 
school for education in the principles of any 
particular Church or denomination.” 
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That absolutely excluded elementary 
schools. Then as to Sunday schools, 
Clause 69, Sub-section (ce), provided that 
“ecclesiastical charity” included any held 
“for use, if a building, as a church, chapel, 
mission room, or Sunday school, or 

by any particular Church or denomination.” 
That entirely excluded Sunday schools 
from the operation of the Act. 

Tue Ear, or HARROWBY asked 
whether the noble Earl would accept 
these words as giving ter security ? 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR CL (Lord 
HERSCHELL) said, the Committee was 
only dealing now with the question of 
endowments. Unless an endowment 
were in question the section would not 
apply. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY 
pointed out, in reference to the words 
“connected with any particular Church 
or denomination,” that there used to be a 
large class of schools connected with 
Bible Societies not belonging to any 
particular Church or denomination. It 
was surely not intended to transfer them. 
Perhaps the noble Lord would examine 
into the point. 

THe Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
the intention of the clause was obvious, 
and if it were not wide enough he was 
quite willing to make it so. He would 
make a note of the point. 

Tue Eart or HARROWBY asked 
the noble Lord for a promise that these 
words should be inserted. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, he 
would inquire into the matter, and at a 
future stage of the Bill state the result. 
It was a question of drafting, and the 
intention was plain, but it was unde- 
sirable at present to interfere with the 
clause. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 6 (Transfer of certain powers 
of Vestry and other authorities to Parish 
Councils). 


*fue Eart or WINCHILSEA 


moved to except from the powers of the 
Vestry to be transferred by the clause to 
the Parish Council the power to order 
owners to be rated instead of occupiers 
under the Poor Rate Assessment and 
Collection Act, 1869. He regarded this 
as one of the most important Amend- 
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ments which their Lordships would have 
to consider. He believed there was some 
doubt existing with regard to the Consti- 
tutional question whether that House was 
not trenching upon the Privileges of the 
other House of Parliament by in any 
way assuming to alter a clause which 
dealt with the distribution of money and 
the imposition of rates for public pur- 
poses. He was quite aware of the Con- 
stitutional doctrine which prevented that 
House from dealing with Money Bills ; 
but, as he had always understood it, that 
was confined to money voted by Parlia- 
ment. The rates with which they were 
dealing in this clause could not be said 
ir any sense to be voted by Parliament. 
He thought it was not too much to say 
that a great deal of the apprehension 
which many of their Lordships felt with 
regard to the provisions of this Bill arose 
from the fact that, as the Bill at present 
stood, the power of levying rates was 
not at all linked, as it always should be, 
with the duty of those who made the 
rates to pay them. Among the powers 
transferred by this clause was the power 
given to the Vestry by the Poor Rate 
Assessment and Collection Act of 1869 
to enforce upon owners of property up to 
a certain rateable value the compounding 
of their rates in return for a certain per- 
centage allowed to them on payment. 
That power was not given on the prin- 
ciple of altering the incidence of the rate 
from the occupier to the owner, but it 
was simply a matter of administrative 
convenience. In view, however, of the 
great question of principle they were now 
discussing, he thought most of their 
Lordships would agree that all considera- 
tions of administrative convenience must 
give way to the old principle that taxa- 
tion and representation must go together. 
Did “the compound householder ” (which 
he considered the most extraordinary 
description of a human being it was pos- 
sible to imagine) actually pay his rates 
at the present moment ? The President 
of the Local Government Board, in his 
speech in the other House on the Second 
Reading of the Billon November 2, said— 

“T do not admit that the man who is not 
directly rated pays no tates; I am prepared to 
admit that the man who pays rent pays rates.” 
But subsequently the right hon. Gentle- 
man modified his statement in his speech 
on Report on the 11th of January, for 
he said he believed that 
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“‘where a rate was levied on the landlord 
the tenant, in some shape or other, or to some 
extent, paid a portion of the rate in his rent.” 

Noble Lords present let cottages on their 
estates in all parts of the country at from 
30 to 40 per cent. below their commer- 
cial value. In every village they could 
see other cottages let considerably above 
the rents at which they let their own. It 
could not be contended that a tenant 
who was not even paying a rack-rent for 
his house was paying rates in addition. 
As had been already pointed out, sweep- 
ing changes in the administration of the 
Poor Law had been introduced by the 
Bill, and no doubt many of their Lord- 
ships were of opinion that it would be 
wiser and safer to eliminate altogether 
the clauses relating to the Poor Law. 
They were aware, however, that the 
labourers desired, and natually desired, 
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more direct representation on Boards of | 
Guardians, and for this reason those | 


clauses were retained; but that being so, 
it was doubtful if the enormous number of 
people to whom it was proposed by the Bill 
to han over the power to pay rates ought 
anylonger to be allowed, merely for the sake 
of administrative convenience, to escape 
direct and persoual payment of the rates. 
Even if the compound householder did 
theoretically pay rates, he did not pay 
them consciously, aud so as to bring home 
to him that it was of importance to him- 
self whether the rates were increased or 
diminished. The noble Marquess the 
Leader of the Opposition had put down 
Amendments raising this question at a 
later part of the Bill; but he thought it 


was better to raise it at the first oppor- | 


tunity, because, if not, the Vestries would 
be given certain powers in the first part 
of the Bill which would be revoked later. 
The difference between his Amendment 
and that of the noble Marquess was that 
the former excluded the urban districts and 
the latter included them. The case for 
abolishing the compulsory compound 
householder was much stronger in the rural 
than in the urban districts. The Amend- 
ment would not necessarily involve any 
interference with the present admiuis- 
tration of the law ; but it would give power, 
in any locality where there was a disposition 
to embark in unnecessary or excessive 
expenditure, to separate the rates from 
the rent. As the Bill stood, the great 
ratepayers—the tenant farmers—did not 
seem to have been consulted in any 


The Earl of Winchilsea 
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single line of it. He was sure that the 
agricultural labourer did not wish to be 
placed under the temptation of misusing 
the power which was to be conferred on 
him in directing his parochial affairs to the 
detriment of any other class. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 5, line 16, after the word (* except”), 
to insert—(“(1.) The power to order owners to 
be rated instead of occupiers under ‘The Poor 
Rate Assessment and. Collection Act, 1869, 
which power, in- the ease of rural parishes, shall 
cease and determine'as from the passing of this 
Act ; provided that owners who have been so 
rated before the passing of this Act shall con- 
tinue to be so rated unless they shall give six 
months’ notice in wry» to date from the Ist 
of January or the Ist of July next following the 
date of such notice, to the Overseers and to the 
occupiers of their property, of their intention to 
discontinue payment, and the owners shall be 
liable for the rate next succeeding the expiry 
of such notice only, and all future rates shall be 
collected from the occupier”).—(The Earl of 
Winehilsea.) 

Tue Eartor KIMBERLEY suggested 
‘that it was not convenient to raise the 
, very important question of the compound 
' householder, as it had been raised by the 

noble Earl. The result of abolishing the 
‘compound householder in the rural 
' districts would be very singular. By far 

the most convenient way of bringing the 
‘subject under discussion was that pro- 
vided by the Amendments of the noble 

Marquess at a later part of the Bill. 

The question could not be dealt with 
shortly or off-hand; and he would ask 
| the noble Earl to withdraw his Amend- 
;ment, knowing that the question raised 

by it must come before their Lordships 
| for discussion afterwards. 

THE Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
that he should be very loth to stand in 
the way of his noble Friend, from whom 
' their Lordships had had the advantage of 
hearing an admirable speech, and this 
/was a subject with which the House 
| needed to become familiarised, as it was 
one of the gravest which could be sub- 
mitted to its decision. He agreed that 
this was not the most convenient part of 
the Bill at which to deal with the ques- 
tion, and, on the whole, he thought that 
the House would approach the subject 
more satisfactorily at an earlier hour in 
the evening in a fuller House. There- 
fore, he should not oppose the view of 
the Leader of the House. 

Tue Duke or DEVONSHIRE asked 
whether it would be possible later on to 
revive the noble Earl’s proposal exactly 
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in the same shape? It might be the 
conclusion of the House that it was 
desirable to abolish the power of com- 
pounding in rural districts, though it 
might be the opinion of the House that 
the power might be usefully retained in 
urban districts. It should be made clear 
that there was nothing in the Forms of 
the House to prevent the noble Earl 
moving his Amendment hereafter. It 
was simply withdrawn for the present. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
there was nothing to prevent that being 
done. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


*Tue Eart or SELBORNE said, his 
next Amendment upon Clause 6 was ou 
the subject of closed churchyards. The 
clause transferred the obligations of 
Churchwardens in that respect as to 
maintenance aud repair. The Burial 
Act of 1855 provided that where, by 
Order in Council, a churchyard or burial 
ground was closed, the Burial Board or 
Churehwardens, as the case might be, 
should maintain it in decent order, and 
should make the necessary repairs, and 
that the cost of doing so should be repaid 
by the Overseers out of the poor rate, 
in the absence of any fund legally 
chargeable with it. Such places in the 
rural districts were most frequently 
precincts of the church, and therefore, as 
a general rule, moneys applicab’e for the 
repair of. the church given voluntarily 
would be likely, now that the church 
rates had been abolished, to be available 
also for the repair of these closed chureh- 
yards, so as to avoid throwing the pe- 
cuniary burden upon the Parish Council. 
The effect of the Amendment would be to 
suspend the contemplated transfer in each 
parish, until some demand should be 
made, under the Act of 1855, for the re- 
payment of money expended for the 
maintenance or repairs of the churchyard ; 
the obligations from that time forward 
would attach to the Parish Council. That 
seemed consonant with the reason of the 
case; and it would be for the pecuniary 
advantage of the ratepayers in most 
cases, by relieving them of a burden 
which might otherwise be cast upon 
them. In cases where the closed church- 
yards were not within the precincts of 
the church it was more probable that 
demand would actually be made for the 
payment of those expenses by the Parish 
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Council. He hoped, therefore, that in 
the interest of the ratepayers the Go- 
vernment would accept the Amendment. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 5, line 28, after (“1855”) to add 
(* Provided that such obligations shall not in 
any particular case be deemed to attach, 
unless or until the Churchwardens subse- 
quently to the passing of this Act shall give a 
certificate, as in the Burial Act, 1855, pro- 
vided, in order to obtain the repayment of 
such expenses out of the poor rate”).—( The 
Earl of Selborne.) 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) said, the object of Sub- 
section (6) was to transfer to the Parish 
Councils these obligations, inasmuch as 
the money would be paid out of parish 
funds ; and that being so, the manage- 
ment and control should be given to the 
Parish Council. The object . of the 
Amendment seemed to be that the 
Churchwardens should be under no re- 
sponsibility as regarded payment, but the 
objection to it was that under the section 
the Parish Council would have the control. 

*THe Eart or SELBORNE said, 
that if no certificate were given under 
the Act the obligations would not be trans- 
ferred from the Churechwardens. Under 
the Amendment only one certificate 
would be given once for all, after which 
the control over the execution of all 
future works of the same kind would pass 
to the Parish Council. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR thought 
that words providing “ in the case of any 
particular parish ” would be preferable. 

Tue Eart or SELBORNE was 
willing to move the Amendment in that 
form— 

“Provided that the obligation shall not in 
the case of any particular parish be deemed to 


attach.” 

Tue Bisuor or ELY said, if the 
control of the churchyards was to pass 
into the hands of the Parish Council that 
might have a serious effect in regard to 
the removal of bodies, and so on. 

Tue LORDCHANCELLOR said, the 
section only related to repairs. The word 
“control” was used in that sense. 

Tue Bisnaor or LONDON said, it 
would not transfer the churchyards from 
the jurisdiction of the Church. 

Tue Eart or SELBORNE said that 
was quite clear. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Lorp BELPER asked whether any 
duties of Churchwardens and Overseers 
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in regard to the management of village 
greens should be transferred ? Obviously, 
they should be. 

THe Eart or SELBORNE said, it 
was difficult to carry in one’s mind all the 
Acts of Parliament passed on the sub- 
ject, and he would like to be himself 
enlightened on the point. 

THe Marquess or RIPON was 
afraid he could not enlighten the noble 
and learned Earl, but he was given to 
understand that in some parts of the 
country there were such powers in the 
hands of Churchwardens. 
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Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 7 (Transfer of powers under 
adoptive Acts). 


*Tue Eart or ONSLOW, before 
moving his Amendment, asked the Lord 
Chancellor what was the effect of in- 
corporating the adoptive Acts, and whe- 
ther it would not be better to include all, 
and not merely some, of the duties and 
obligations under them ? 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) said, it was necessary to 
make the modification, showing how the 
conditions were to be brought into effect. 
For example, where the power to adopt 
was exercised for part of a rural parish 
the Acts might be adopted for that por- 
tion. This was to meet the conditions 
in those particular cases. 

*THe Eart or ONSLOW said, if that 
was so, he would move the Amendment, 
because, whatever duties or obligations 
Local Bodies had power to adopt under 
the Acts, in the interest of the ratepayers 
similar duties ought to fall on the Parish 
Council when those bodies became 
responsible. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 7, line 27, at the end of the Clause, 
add Sub-section (9) :—(“(9.) All the powers, 
duties, liabilities, and obligations conferred or 
imposed by any one of the adoptive Acts upon 
the authority charged with the execution of 
such Act shall apply to the parish meeting or 
Parish Council (as the case may be) of every 
parish which shall adopt such Act ”).—(The 
Earl of Onslow.) 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) understood that that was 
the case—that the Acts were adopted ; 
and then this particular sub-section was 
for the purpose of modifying the condi- 
tions by simply substituting the words 
appropriate to the case, not really alter- 
ing the obligations at all. 


Lord Belper 
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*Tue Eart or ONSLOW was willing 
to withdraw his Amendment if all the 
conditions applied. 

Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 8 (Additional powers of Parish 
Councils). 

*Tue Eart or ONSLOW moved to 
add, in regard to Sub-sections (a) and 
(6), which conferred somewhat important 
powers for acquiring buildings and land, 
that such powers should not be exercised 
without the consent of the parish meet- 
ing. Under Sub-section (2) of the same 
clause the Parish Council could not sell 
or exchange land or buildings without 
the consent of the parish meetings, and 
the exercise of those powers which in- 
volved the expenditure of large sums of 
money ought not to be left in the hands 
of a small body which might become 
stereotyped and remain in office year 
after year, but should remain in the 
general body of electors. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 7, line 30, after the word (“acquire ”) 
to insert the words (“ with the consent of the 
parish meeting ”).—( Zhe Earl of Onslow.) 

THE Marquess or RIPON said, he 
did not think the introduction of these 
words necessary. The noble Lord had 
himself admitted that it was clear the 
expenditure could not be incurred except 
with the consent of the parish meeting 
under the regulations, and in cases 
where no expenditure was incurred they 
would be deprived of the liberty which 
they ought to enjoy. 

*Tue Eart or ONSLOW explained 
that the Parish Council could not sell 
land or buildings without consent ; and 
he did not See why they should be able 
to buy without the consent of the parish 
meeting. 

Lorp BELPER said, what was meant 
was buying land and buildings at the ex- 
pense of the rates, but there could be no 
reason why the Parish Council should 
not acquire anything which might be 
presented to them by gift. 

*Tue Eart or SELBORNE said, that 
by Sub-section (g) the Council was 
empowered to accept and hold any gifts 
of property, real or personal, for the 
benefit of iuhabitants of the parish. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY 
said, this was a matter of some import- 
ance in reference to the powers exer- 
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cisable by Parish Councils, because the 
temptation to build more than could be 
paid for was a general failing among the 
human race. The temptation of having 
plans to approve and of snubbing 
architects would be something from 
which no Parish Council, however in- 
telligent, could be expected to abstain, 
and it was desirable to take every 
security against a Parish Council 
crippling a parish by extravagance in 
building or the laying-out of recreation 
grounds without the consent of the parish 
meeting, which would give full oppor- 
tunity for public discussion and for avoid- 
ing any extravagance which could be 
avoided. 

Eart SPENCER asked whether there 
was any real danger, seeing that the 
Parish Council could not exceed an ex- 
penditure of 3d. in the £1 without the 
consent jof the parish meeting ? They 
could not go beyond that on their own 
action, and it would be an exceedingly 
small building that could be set up by 
them under those conditions. 

THE Marquess or SALISBURY 
said, they might build in bits. 

Tue Eart or WEMYSS said, that 
3d. was the original maximum of the ex- 
penditure of the School Board for 
London, and now the rate was up to 
Is., and the school rates had reached 
£10,000,000 a year. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) said, he did not think 3d. 
was ever fixed as a maximum ; it was 
thrown out as an idea. 

Tre Eart or WEMYSS said, that 
Mr. Forster stated that 3d. would pro- 
bably be the maximum required. 

Amendment agreed to. 

*THe Duxe or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON said, the “ public purposes ” 
referred to, in lines 30 and 31, ought to 
be more accurately defined. There was 
nothing in the clause to prevent buildings 
being required for purposes of recreation, 
skating rinks, and so on, which were not 
within the purport of the Bill. He there- 
fore desired to confine it to purposes con- 
nected with parish business, and not to 
leave it applicable to gymnasiums, and 
things of that kind. 

Amendment moved, 


In page 7, lines 30 and 31, to leave out the 
words (‘ public offices and for meetings and 
other public purposes”) and insert the words 
(“ parish rooms and offices and other purposes 
connected with parish business”).—(Zhe Duke 
of Richmond and Gordon.) 
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THE Marquess oF RIPON was dis- 
posed to think the word “ public” un- 
guarded was too wide, and said he would 
consider the matter with the permission 
of the House. That would apply to the 
three following Amendments proposed 
by Lord Onslow and Lord Belper. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Eart STANHOPE moved an Amend- 
ment to enable Parish Councils to draw 
up regulations for commons and for the 
improvement of commons. Under the 
Act for the regulation and improvement of 
commons applications must be made to 
the Board of Agriculture by persons in- 
terested in the commons. He was 
acquainted with an instance of a parish 
comprising a common which was the 
scene of many orgies ; bean-feasters and 
others frequented it on Bank Holidays, 
and it was very necessary that regula- 
tions should be drawn up for it. The 
persons most interested in the matter 
would be the people elected on the Parish 
Council, and he hoped this reasonable 
proposal would be accepted by the Go- 
vernment. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 7, line 33, after the word (‘‘ and”) 
to insert the words (“shall have power to 
apply to the Board of Agriculture under Clause 
9, 39 & 40 Vict. c. 56. For the Regulation 
and Improvement of Commons”).—(7he Earl 
Stanhope.) 

*Eart SPENCER said, it was doubt- 
ful whether this was a desirable object, 
and whether, if the power was g ven at 
all, it should not be given to the District 
Council. An Amendment to the effect had 
heen already put down by Lord Thring. 

Eart STANHOPE asked that the 
‘ae should be considered before the 
ater stages of the Bill. 

Viscount CROSS said, the matter 
was surely one that concerned the parish 
much more than the District Council. 
The parish would know all about the 
common, and what was necessary for its 
regulation. Surely, if the parish could 
be trusted about anything it might be 
trusted for this purpose without going to 
the District Council. 

Amendment agreed to. 

*Tue Ear or SELBORNE moved, in 
paragraph (c) of Sub-section 1, to insert, 
after “open space,” the words “ other 
than a closed churehyard,” with the object 
of excluding the Parish Council from 
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turning closed country churchyards into 
public walks or pleasure grounds. This 
was necessary from the use of the 
words “ open space,” which were 
for the time being under the control of 
the Parish Council, or to the expense of 
which they had contributed, and, of 
course, under a previous clause they might 
have contributed to the expense of main- 
taining a closed churchyard. By the Act 
of 1890 such pleasure grounds might be 
let out for particular occasions for limited 
periods. Obviously, that was inapplicable 
to closed churchyards in the country, 
though in towns something of the kind 
was occasionally done. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 7, line 35, after the words (“open 
space”), to insert the words (“other than a 
closed churchyard ”).—(Zhe Earl of Selborne.) 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY 
asked whether the expression “ open 
space other than a closed churchyard ” 
would not cause the critics of Parliamen- 
tary language to blaspheme ? Was there 
no possible method of avoiding that 
unfortunate juxtaposition ? 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) said, the proposal would 
exclude not only those places to which 
the parish had contributed money, but 
those where they had the entire control 
of the expenditure. There were no 
powers under the Public Health Acts of 
1875 and 1890 which might not be pro- 
perly exercisable in respect of these 
churchyards. 

*Tue Eart or SELBORNE said, the 
particular clause of the Statute of 1875, 
to which alone this section referred, gave 
power to expend funds in the creation of 
public walks and pleasure grounds. That 
was hardly applicable to churchyards 
or the precincts of churches in the 
country, at all events. He never heard 
of any place in rural districts which it 
would ‘be desirable to lay out in that 
manner. To entirely exclude these 
churchyards, therefore, would be the 
proper course. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) thought there was no im- 
propriety in making a public walk through 
a churchyard, and to do so would often 
make a churchyard more “suitable and 
desirable ” without offending or injuring 
anyone. That power the noble and 
learned Lord would take away in cases 
where the Parish Council had entire 
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control. The Parish Council might 
surely be trusted to deal reasonably with 
any closed churchyard of which they had 
the control, or to the expense of which 
they had contributed. 

Tue Eart or SELBORNE said, they 
simply bore the expense, and those 
matters were still within the jurisdiction 
of the Ecclesiastical Coyrt if any ques- 
tion arose. 

Amendment agreed to. 

THe Marevess or SALISBURY 
proposed a small alteration in line 5, 
page 8. The words “ without interfering i 
seemed ambiguous, and, if not objected 
to, the alteration appeared to be better 
English. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR 
assented. 

Amendment agreed to. 

*Lorpv DE RAMSEY moved to iusert, 
in addition to “ Corporation,” the words 
“Navigation or Land DrainageAuthority.” 
Certain bodies acting for these purposes 
were not Corporations, and it would be 
a hardship upon them, being under 
Act of Parliament, to bave their water 
supply taken from them in a hot summer 
without redress, 


Amendment moved, 

In page 8, line 6, after the word (“ Corpora- 
tion”), to insert the words (* Navigation or 
Land Drainage Authority ”).—(Zhe Lord De 
Ramsey.) 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) said, those bodies, if not 
Corporations, must be “ persons.” 

*Lorpv DE RAMSEY asked whether 
“person ” would cover a Local Authority 
for navigation or land drainage pur- 
poses ? 

THe Marquess or RIPON was 
surprised to hear the noble Lord’s state- 
ment. He was advised that such bodies 
were Corporations. 

*Lorpv DE RAMSEY said, some were, 
but some were not. In the fen country 
Public Bodies existed which were not 
Corporations. 

Tue Marquess or RIPON said, the 
object in view was the same, but he would 
make further inquiries. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 

Tae Fart or WEMYSS moved an 
Amendment, which he thought would 
commend itself to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
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the President of the Local Government 
Board stated they had in view. It was 
to take care that the Parish Councils 
should not establish waterworks where 
there was an existing body able and 
willing to furnish a proper supply of 
water to the district. As the Bill was 
first introduced it contained words, at 
Sub-section (d) of the clause, to the 
effect that the Parish Councils might 
utilise any supply of water within their 
parishes. Objections were taken to that 
on the ground that it might interfere 
with the rights of Water Companies, and 
it was urged that the 52nd section of the 
Public Health Act should be made to 
apply. That section provided that a 
Local Authority should not construct 
waterworks within the limits of supply 
of an existing Water Company 
established by Act of Parliament, for and 
so long as such company was able and 
willing to afford a proper supply. When 
that remonstrance was made the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
appeared to have been struck by the force 
of it, and he introduced words the sub- 
stance of which were to prevent Parish 
Councils interfering in any way with the 
It was 


rights of any Water Companies. 
also, at the same time, stated in the course 
of the Debate, on the part of the Local 
Government Board, that Her Majesty’s 
Government had no desire whatever to 
interfere with the existing bodies in 
giving power to any Parish Council to 


construct waterworks. It seemed de- 
sirable that those words should be 
imported from the 52nd section of the 
Public Health Act in reference to this 
important question. That proposal was 
not carried. It was negatived, because 
there was an assurance given that the 
Bill as it stood, with the Amendments 
made by the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, would give ample 
security against any interference with 
existing waterworks. Notwithstanding 
that, it was still thought to be doubtful, 
and probably the Government would not 
object to the introduction of the words, 
which already existed in the Public 
Health Act, which were proposed in the 
House of Commons by a Liberal Member, 
and which were only negatived in the 
belief that the Bill as it stood gave ample 
security. 
Amendment moved, 


In page 8, line 7, after the word (“‘person’’) to 
insert the words (“ and subject to such restric- 
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tion as is by Section 52 of the Public Health 
Act, 1875, imposed on a Local Authority”’).— 
(The Earl of Wemyss.) 

Tue Marquess or RIPON said, in 
the view of Her Majesty’s Government, 
the words as they stood in the clause 
were sufficient for the purpose mentioned 
by the noble Earl, who had quoted per- 
fectly correctly the view of the Local 
Government Board upon this subject. 
The Government had not the least desire 
to turn these Councils into bodies for the 
purpose of carrying out waterworks. 
As he understood, the Amendment re- 
lated distinetly to bodies having large 
powers of water supply, and if it was 
inserted in the Bill it would rather tend 
to encourage the idea that these Parish 
Councils had duties of that kind to per- 
form. In the belief of Her Majesty’s 
Government the words of the sub- 
section as they stood were sufficient for the 
protection of Corporations in the way 
described ; and they thought that the 
introduction of those words from the 
Public Health Act, which dealt especially 
with the case of large water supplies, 
would be entirely inappropriate to the 
case of Parish Councils, who did not 
intend to undertake such works. 

THe Eart or WEMYSS asked 
whether the noble Marquess considered 
the words in the Bill as they stood 
would protect a Corporate Waterworks 
who had no exclusive right by Act of 
Parliament ? He quite agreed that if 
there were an exclusive right or privilege, 
it would be protected ; but he did not 
understand that to be the case which the 
noble Marquess had in view. He was 
quite sure the words would not protect 
the supply which such a waterworks 
undertaking would give. 

*Lorpv BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 
called the noble Marquess’s attention to 
what took place in the other House of 
Parliament. The words were in the 
Bill which the President of the Local 
Government Board referred to at the 
Committee stage. Those words were 
these— 

“Or where they can do so without interfering 
with the rights of any Conservancy Company, 
or Sanitary Authority.” 

When those words were in, undoubtedly 
the Water Companies had considerable 
protection ; but at a subsequent stage of 
the Bill, almost without notice, the clause 
was changed to the form in which it 
now stood. Of course, he did not mean 
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to impute the smallest bad faith to the 
Government. The Amendment then made 
was probably intended only as a drafting 
Amendment, but he only desired to point 
out that the words had been changed. It 
might mean only the right to the water, 
and not the right to supply, as had been 
pointed out. He would call the noble 
Marquess’s attention to that fact ; and as 
the Bill now stood, he would find he had 
been mistaken with regard to this 
question. If he looked at Sub-section 
(d), Clause 8, he would find the Parish 
Council was empowered 

“to utilise any well, spring, or stream within 
their parish, and provide facilities for obtaining 
water therefrom, but without interfering with 
the right of any Corporation or person.” 

Then, by Sub-section (A) they were 

“to execute any works (including works of 
maintenancé or improvement) incidental to or 
consequential on ‘the exercise’ of any of the 
foregoing powers or in relation to any parish 
property.” 

If he would also refer to Clause 8, Sub- 
section 3, he would see it provided that 
“ nothing in this section shall derogate from any 
obligation of a District Council with respect to 


the supply of water, or the execution of 
sanitary works.” 
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Surely, taking all those sections together, 
there was ground for fearing that it 
might be hereafter urged that it was the 
intention of this Bill to authorise the 


Parish Councils to supply water. No 
doubt it was to be without interfering 
with the right of the persons or com- 
panies entitled to the water, but the 
word in the plnral had been struck out, 
and right instead of rights inserted. 
Right might be right to water only ; 
rights was, in this context, the wider 
word. Perhaps it was unfair to press 
for an answer upon this highly technical 
point at the present moment; but it 
seemed, partly on account of the change 
which was made at the last stage during 
the argument on the Bill in the other 
House, that there was now more reason 
for the Amendment of his noble Friend 
on the Cross Benches (the Earl of 
Wemyss) than there was when the Bill 
was in the House of Commons. 

*THE MarQgueEss or RIPON said, the 
change to which the noble Lord had 
alluded was a drafting Amendment, and 
those words were sufficient for the pro- 
tection of the Water Companies. How- 
ever, he would consult the President of 
the Local Government Board upon the 
point before the next stage of the Bill 
was reached. 


Lord Balfour of Burleigh 
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*Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 
said, the change from the singular to the 
plural was rather important here, owing 
to the change in the position of the 
words. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) did not think the change 
to which the noble Lord referred made 
the slightest difference. The power 
would be just as great as if the rights 
were to be exercised in the first instance. 

Tne Ear, or WEMYSS thought 
the best course would be not to press 
this Amendment at the present time, but 
to reserve the right to bring it forward 
at a future stage if it should be found 
necessary. In the meantime, those to 
whom he had spoken on the matter, and 
whose case had been so well argued by 
his noble Friend, would have the oppor- 
tunity of hearing or reading what had 
passed, and then, if necessary, he would 
be prepared to bring the point forward 
again. 

*Lorp BALFOUR or BURLEIGH 
asked if the noble and learned Lord 
would object to putting the word “ right” 
in the plural, and making it “ rights ” ? 

Tat LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) said, the tendency nowa- 
days was to use the singular form. He 
did not think it would be made stronger 
by putting it in the plural. 

Lorp HALSBURY doubted whether, 
in dealing with a context like this, that 
view was perfectly aceurate. There 
might be two sets of rights, the right 
to the water itself, and the right to 
supply. It might therefore be advisable 
to use the singular in the one case ; but, 
if it were confined to the singular in the 
other, it expressed what was not in- 
tended. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY: 
After that expression of opinion, I hope 
the noble Marquess will not refuse to give 
us one “ s.” 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HeErscuE.t) : I do not refuse to give it, 
because the noble Marquess can take it. 


Moved, that the word “right” be 
omitted, and “rights” inserted in sub- 
stitution for it. 

Motion agreed to. 

Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn, to be brought forward 
if necessary at a future stage. 

Tue Ear, or DUNRAVEN pro- 
posed to omit Sub-section (e), page 8, to 
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avoid overlapping and conflict of authori- 
ties as regarded management. These 
were entirely new powers to be given to 
a parish, and there appeared nothing 
objectionable in the Amendment, which 
he hoped Her Majesty’s Government 
would accept. 


Amendment moved, to leave out Sub- 
section (e).—( The Earl of Dunraven.) 


Tue MaraQuEss or RIPON said, the 
point raised by the noble Earl was pro- 
vided for in the last section by the 
words “ sewage or drainage works of any 
Local Authority.” The powers given 
with regard to sanitation were very small, 
but they referred to just the sort of 
matters which the people in a parish 
would be likely to understand better 
than bodies at a distance. He, there- 
fore, could see no reason for striking out 
the sub-section. i 

Tue Eart or DUNRAVEN said, it 
involved a danger of conflict. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) said, the point was covered 
by the words in a following section. 


Amendment negatived. 


THe Marevess or SALISBURY 
moved, in line 12, to insert, instead of 
“without interfering,” the words “so as 
not to interfere,” as being better Eng- 
lish. 


Amendment agreed to. 


*THe Eart or SELBORNE, in refer- 
ence to the words “ beneficial to any in- 
habitants of the parish,” and “for the 
benefit of any particular inhabitants of 
the parish,” said they could not possibly 
mean for the benefit of a private indi- 
vidual desiring to get a right of way over 
his neighbours’ land, and having suffi- 
cient interest to get the Parish Council 
to help him: nor could it be intended to 
authorize the Parish Councils to under- 
take private trusts. He suggested in 
substitution “any class of inhabitants ” 
in both cases. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) suggested instead, “ bene- 
ficial to the inhabitants of the parish or 
any part thereof.” 

Tue Eart or SELBORNE accepted 
the alteration. 

Tue MargueEss or RIPON thought 
that would meet the case contemplated 
of a road being required to a railway 
station for example. 


Amendment agreed to. 
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THe Marquess or SALISBURY 
asked whether the acquisition of a right 
of way merely meant that the Parish 
Council might use it as an easement for 
the benefit of the parish? That was 
nowhere stated, and Lord Dunraven’s 
next Amendment raised the question 
what was to be done when the right of 
way was acquired, and for whose benefit 
it was to be obtained. 

THe Eart or DUNRAVEN said, 
the Parish Council would have power to 
acquire a right of way without the con- 
sent of the adjoining parish, aud there- 
fore he moved the insertion of these 
words. 


Amendment moved, 

In sub-section (1) (/), page 8, line 17, after 
the word (“parish”) to insert the words 
(“ Provided that where such right of way is 
with'n an adjoining parish, the consent of the 
Parish Council of such adjoining parish to the 
acquisition of the right of way shall first be 
obtained ”).—( The Earl of Dunraven.) 

Tue Marquess or RIPON said, the 
case intended was where arailway station 
was near the border of a parish and part 
of another had to be crossed to reach it. 
For that purpose the power to acquire a 
right of way was necessary. That was 
a matter of no interest to people in the 
other parish, and it would defeat the 
object in some cases if the consent of a 
neighbouring Parish Council was made 
necessary, for they were not always 
ready to help each other. They would 
not care a farthing about the other parish 
having a right of way to the railway 
station, and might not give their consent. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn, and a similar Amend- 
ment in Sub-section (g). 


*Tue Bishor or LONDON moved an 
Amendment providing that works in rela- 
tion to any parish property should not in- 
clude property relating to affairs of the 
Church or held for an ecclesiastical charity. 
TheAmendment he proposed was in Sub- 
section (h), which provided for power to 
execute any works (including works of 
maintenance or improvement) incidental 
to or consequential on the exercise of any 
of the foregoing powers or in relation to 
any parish property. His difficulty was 
as to the meaning of the words “in rela- 
tion to any parish property.” He pre- 
sumed it was not intended to relate to 
Church property or affairs. The words of 
the Amendment were taken from Sub- 
section (3) of Clause 6, and he thought 
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it would be better to use the same 
language here. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 8, line 23, after the word (“ pro- 
perty ”) to insert the words (“ not, being pro- 
Fea y relating to affairs of the Church or held 
or an ecclesiastical charity”).—( The Bishop of 
London.) 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) said, he would not make 
any objection at present to the Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment agreed to. 


*THe Eart or WINCHILSEA moved 
a new sub-section giving the Parish 
Councils power to contribute towards the 
maintenance of a duly qualified nurse to 
be employed under medical direction in 
nursing the sick poor of the parish. He 
hoped both sides of the House would 
agree that this was desirable. Their 
Lordships had been engaged the whole 
evening in restricting more or less the 
operation of this Bill—an unthankful 
task, which they would be glad to vary. 
Their Lordships would agree that there 
was no power which would bring more 
comfort and happiness into the homes of 
the sick poor than that which he pro- 
posed to confer. In large towns little 
remained to be done, and the nursing 
movement was making immense progress. 
It was spreading in country places, but 
great difficulty was found in rural dis- 
tricts owing to want of means. In the 
county in which he lived (Lincolnshire) 
the movement was now being started, 
and this provision would do much for 
its assistance. The County Councils, 
though they had availed themselves in 
Lincolnshire of their power to vote 
money for the training of district nurses, 
were, of course, unable to maintain nurses 
in their districts afterwards, and this 
provision would just make the difference 
whether they could be engaged or not, 
the power, namely, for Parish Councils 
to contribute something towards their 
maintenance. Of course, it would have 
to be carefully safeguarded, and in the 
Definition Clause he proposed to insert— 

“ The expression ‘duly qualified nurse’ means 
a nurse who complies with such conditions as to 
training and efficiency as may be from time to 
time prescribed by the Local Government 
Board.” 

He would add nothing in support of an 
Amendment which was of so entirely a 
non-contentious character, and hoped it 
would be accepted in that House, even if 
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it were found necessary to modify it in 
another place. A public recognition by 
their Lordships of this necessity in 
country districts would do a great deal to 
assist the movement. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 8, line 23, after the word (“and”) 
to insert—(“(i.) to contribute towards the 
maintenance of a duly qualified nurse em- 
ployed, under medical direction, in nursing the 
sick poor of the parish ").—(The Zarl of Win- 
chilsea.) 

Tue Marquess or RIPON said, 
there could be no doubt about the 
excellence of the noble Lord’s object ; 
the only doubt was whether this was a 
subject for contribution out of the rates. 
The Bishop of Ripon had an Amendment 
upon this question of nurses at a later 
part of the Bill, dealing with existing 
endowments with that view. There was 
a good deal to be said for the proposal in 
that respect; but the Government did 
not think this a subject for contribution 
out of the rates, and he hoped, therefore, 
the Amendment would not be pressed. 

Tue Bisnor or RIPON reminded 
the noble Marquess that the Local Go- 
vernment Board had issued an Order 
authorising Local Bodies to employ duly 
trained and qualified nurses at the ex- 
pense of the rates. 

THE Marquess or RIPON said, that 
was a different matter, and was an 
argument against the noble LEarl’s 
Amendment, because District Councils 
would in future have power to provide a 
nurse. It did not seem necessary, there- 
fore, to confer an additional right for 
that purpose upon Parish Councils. 

*THE Ear, or WINCHILSEA said, 
not a single Board of Guardians had acted 
upon the Local Government Board’s 
Order. However, after what the noble 
Marquess had said, he would not press 
the Amendment. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Tue Marquess or RIPON said, this 
would be a convenient opportunity for 
terminating their Lordships’ labours for 
the evening, as the next clause dealt 
with other matters. 


House resumed, and to be again in 
Committee To-morrow. 


House adjourned at ten minutes before 
Twelve o’clock, till To-morrow, a 
quarter past Four o'clock. 








An Asterisk (*) at the commencement of a Speech indieates revision by the Member. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 2nd February 1894. 


PETITION. 


Lord Batrour or Bur.eicn pre- 
sented a Petition from inhabitants of the 
parish of St. Mary Abbot's, Kensington, 
in favour of excluding London from the 
operation of the Parish Councils Bill. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL.—(No. 294.) 
COMMITTEE, [SECOND NIGHT. ] 


House again in Committee (according 
to Order). 


Clause 9 (Powers for acquisition of 
land). 

Tue Eart or DENBIGH said, he 
had an Amendment for the purpose of 
limiting the objects for which the Parish 
Councils could acquire land compulsorily, 
but as the noble Marquess (Lord Salis- 
bury) proposed to move an Amendment 
dealing more explicitly with the subject, 
he would ask leave to withdraw this 
Amendment until later, when the House 
would have decided upon the exact pur- 
poses. 

Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


*THe Eart or 
moved to leave out the word “ district 
in Sub-section (2) and (3) and to insert 
the word “county,” so as to substitute 
throughout the County Council for the 
District Council as the body to which 
a Parish Council should apply when it 
was desired to acquire land compulsorily. 
This would introduce a cheaper and safer 
mode of proceduce. He pointed out 
that ander recent legislation the appeal 
was direct to the County Council, who 
would bring the matter before the Local 
Government Board; and he thought it 
would be more logical and advantageous 
that the same procedure should be 
adopted in this Bill. It was now pro- 
posed to eliminate the County Council 
altogether, and he could not imagine why 
that should be done. Under the Bill 
two inquiries would be necessary, one by 
the District Council and the other by the 
Local Government Board, which would 
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involve considerable expense. His Amend- 
ment would cheapen the procedure under 
the Bill, as it would only require one 
inquiry by the County Council, which 
need not occasion any expense whatever, 
and the Local Government Board would 
merely discharge the Ministerial duty, 
which was at present imposed upon it, 
of presenting the Provisional Order to 
Parliament. The cost of presenting an 
Order of that kind was stated m the 
other House not to exceed in any case 
£14 2s. The Amendment was prefer- 
able, on the ground of the wider area 
comprised by the County Council, and it 
was more logical and natural, as allot- 
ment powers had already been conferred 
on the County Councils, to leave them 
under this Bill in possession of the field 
to carry out the provisions of the 
measure upon the application of the 
Parish Council. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 9, lines 13, 14, and 16, to leave out 
the word (“district,”) and insert the word 
(* county.”)—(Zhe Earl of Winchilsea.) 

Tue Eart or HARROWBY said, 
he had an Amendment to the same effect 
on the Paper. ‘The County Councils had 
very large powers conferred upon them 
by recent legislation in relation to these 
matters, and it would be more logical, 
and in accordance with the wish of 
Parliament, to leave them in the hands 
of those Councils. A _ better public 
opinion would thus be obtained, inasmuch 
as they covered a wider and more liberal 
area than the District Councils, which 
would to a great extent be composed of 
the same elements as the Parish Councils. 
It would be a great pity to cast aside the 
machinery already provided. 

Viscount GALWAY said, the object 
of his Amendment was to secure that 
the initiative should rest with the Parish 
Council, but he agreed with this Amend- 
ment in regard to putting in force the 
provisions of the Act. 


Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN 
thought it was very much better that 
the Parish Council should go to the 
County Council at once, instead of only 
appealing to that body under Sub-section 
(4), if it were dissatisfied with the 
decision of the District Council. In any 
case, the parish would be able to go on to 
the County Council, and the whole ques- 
tion was whether it was not more ex- 
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pedient that the parish should appeal to 
that body at once, as it would be more 
likely to give a proper decision. 

*"THe Eart or CRANBROOK, in 
supporting the Amendment, said, there 
were in the West Riding of Yorkshire 
many small urban sanitary districts 
which would under this Bill beeome 
District Councils, and he considered 
that an appeal to such Councils would 
be unsatisfactory where the curious 
anomaly arose that the parishes were 
larger than the districts. As the 
Bill stood, the chairmen of the District 
Councils were to be Justices of the Peace, 
and considering how many of those small 
places there would be, not as large as the 
neighbouring parishes, this provision 
would be quite unsuitable for the case. 

Tue LORD PRESIDENT or tHE 
COUNCIL anp SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (The Earl of 
KIMBERLEY) said, the real question was 
whether it was desirable to pass over the 
District Council altogether, for by the 
clause as it stood there was always an 
ultimate appeal to the County Council. 
That body had discharged its duties with 
regard to allotments extremely well, but 
there were very many cases in which it 
was possible and desirable to settle the 
matter on the spot, without going to the 
County Council at all, and that might be 
done by the District Council. There 
could be no cause for complaint as to the 
way in which the County Councils had 
discharged their duties in this matter, 
but it should be borne in mind that this 
was an onerous and difficult duty to cast 
upon the County Councillors. There 
was no power to remunerate those who 
undertook the duty, and it was often a 
great hardship to call upon a gentleman 
to go some 30 or 40 miles to make a 
local investigation in reference to these 
allotments at his own expeuse. The 
result was that an independent opinion 
had in many cases to be obtained from 
some one living in the district. On the 
whole, he thought it would be better to 
adhere to the method of procedure con- 
tained in the clause. It would not be 
advantageous that the appeal should have 
to be made in all cases to the County 
Council, and the better course was to 
leave it to the District Council, with an 
appeal afterwards to the Local Govern- 
ment Board. This was not the proper 
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Bill for application being made to Parlia- 
ment instead of to the Local Government 
Board. He would only say now that 
to that proposition he would offer his 
most uncompromising opposition. 

Tue Eart or DENBIGH said, the 
noble Lord seemed to assume that the 
County Councils would be likely to 
neglect the duty of visiting these allot- 
ments in distant parts of the counties. 


Tue Eart. or KIMBERLEY said, 
his statement was that it was frequently 
found necessary to obtain assistance in 
the locality—not that the inquiry was 
delegated in all cases. 

Tue Eart or HARROWBY said 
that, wherever necessary, inquiries were 
made by the County Councils them- 
selves through committees appointed for 
the purpose, in these letting matters. 
Members gave up their time to making 
local inquiries in distant parts of the 
county, sometimes spending the greater 
part of a day in doing so. Another 
reason why the County Council would 
be the better authority was that it was 
undesirable that matters of principle 
should be left to be decided entirely by 
people residing in the district where the 
question of allotments arose. 

Viscount GALWAY said, the County 
Council had its Allotments Committee or 
Small Holdings Committee which had 
similar duties to perform, and they acted 
on some definite principle. If disputes 
arose they would be better able to settle 
them than an authority or the district 
itself, which might not have the advantage 
of having men experienced in the manage- 
ment of county business sitting upon it. 
Again, a parish might have to apply to 
the representatives of three or four 
parishes around it, forming the District 
Council, and some of these bodies would 
be ridiculously small. In these cases 
the skilled opinion and knowledge de- 
sirable would not be obtained. Until the 
boundaries of small districts were altered 
that point deserved consideration. 

*TuHe Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON could not agree with the 
Leader of the House that there was any 
difficulty in the necessary inquiries being 
made by the County Councils under the 
Allotments Act. Those bodies would be 
far preferable to the District Councils, 
comprising, as they did, men of experi- 
ence in these matters. 
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Tue Eart or HARROWBY said, 
the noble Earl opposite had wrongly 
assumed that in any case the parish 
must go to the County Council. By 
Clause 4, if the District Council failed to 
act they might go to the County Council, 
but that did not cover the whole case, 
and persons who were dissatisfied should 
be able to take the judgment of the more 
widely constituted and more experienced 
body. 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
the law at present provided for the case 
mentioned under the Allotments Act. In 
the first place, the Rural Sanitary 
Authority had to be applied to, and if 
they failed to do what was required the 
appeal to the County Council was pro- 
vided for. 


THe Eart or HARROWBY said, 
it should not be forgotten that in these 
District Councils quite new bodies were | 
being created. 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY pointed 


out that they would be differently 
elected. 
*Tue SECRETARY or STATE 


ror THE COLONIES (The Marquess 
of Ripon) said, Lord Cranbrook had 
instanced Yorkshire. The area in the 
West Riding was very wide, and it was 
almost impossible for County Councillors 
to get to distant parts of it and back to 
Wakefield in the same day. In such 
circumstances, it seemed unreasonable 
to impose on County Councils duties 
in connection with these parish matters, 
which it was desirable therefore should 
be dealt with in the first instance by the 
District Councils. 


*Tue Eart or CRANBROOK said, 
the noble Marquess would find that 
in the neighbourhood of Huddersfield 
some of these urban districts were smaller 
than the parishes, and they ought not, 
therefore, to be made the Courts of 
Appeal. 


*Tue Eart or SELBORNE asked 
whether consideration had been given to 
the fact that the parishes had direct re- 
presentation on the District and not on 
the County Councils ? Members of the 
Parish Council might also represent the 
parish or the District Council, which 
would probably take the judgment of 
those persons as conclusive in the matters 
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referred to it. On the other hand, if that 
opinion were not accepted by the majority 
there would still be an appeal to the 
County Council if the wishes of the 
Parish Council were not carried out. 
Those surely were reasons for preferring 
the County Authority in the first instance, 

Tue Eart or DUNRAVEN said, the 
essence of an appeal was that it should 
be made to a superior tribunal, but the 
District Councils would practically have 
the same chairman and vice-chairman as 
the Parish Councils. They would com- 
prise precisely the same individuals, and 
their mental horizon would not be much 
larger. The natural tribunal, therefore, 
for the purpose was the County Council 
direct, with its larger assembly and larger 
interest ; and under the clause as it stood 
the Parish Council, if it differed from a 
landlord, could appeal from the District 
Council to the County Council. 

Tue Eart or DENBIGH said, the 
whole point was whether the ultimate 
Court of Appeal, the County Council, 
was not undoubtedly the best tribunal for 
deciding questions of this sort. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
one point had escaped notice if this 
Amendment were carried. Under the 
present law the County Council could 
acquire land, and they would naturally 
transfer it to the Parish Councils. But, 
as a matter of fact, that was not always 
accepted. In Lincolnshire the Rural 
Sanitary Authority, having made default, 
the County Council had acquired land, 
which they had found it exceedingly in- 
convenient and annoying to have to 
manage in allotments in different parts of 
the county. It was essential, therefore, 
that the County Councils should have the 
right to divest themselves of responsi- 
bility and require the Parish Council to 
accept the land. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Tue Eart or DENBIGH said, the 
point dealt with in his next Amendment 
was not of great importance, but in a 
Bill of this kind probabilities and possi- 
bilities should be as far as possible 
guarded against. This was with the 
view of making it clear that the Parish 
Council was only to be empowered to 
take land for the inhabitants making the 
representation to them, to that extent 
limiting the powers for the acquisition of 
land. 
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Amendment moved, 

In page 9, line 18, after the word (‘“allot- 
ments”) to insert the words (“ for inhabitants 
of the parish from which the representation is 
received.”)—( The Earl of Denbigh.) 

Tue Ear or KIMBERLEY said, he 


saw no objection to the Amendment. 
Amendment agreed to, 
THe Eart or DUNRAVEN moved 


to omit the word “ proceed,” for the 
purpose of inserting “apply to the Local 
Government Board.” This was the first 
of three Amendments in his name affect- 
ing the procedure with reference to 
allotments, and there were similar 
Amendments in the names of other noble 
Lords to the same part of the clause, in- 
eluding one by the Marquess of Salis- 
bury, to omit the words— 

“And the Order if made by the Board 
shall not require confirmation by Parliament.” 
This Amendment would, of course, be 
dependent upon whether the Local Go- 
vernment Board’s Order was to be final 
or not. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 9, line 21, to leave out the word 
(“ proceed,”) and insert the words (“apply to 
the Local Government Board.’’)}—(7he Earl of 
Dunraven.) 

Tue Margurss or SALISBURY 
suggested that it might be put off to the 
Report stage, as it would be altered by 
the Amendment of Sub-section (a), to 
the alteration of which Lord Kimberley 
had announced his “most uncom- 
promising opposition.” 

THe CHAIRMAN or COM- 
MITTEES (The Earl of Morey) sup- 
posed Lord Dunraven’s three Amend- 
ments stood together. 

Tue Eart or WEMYSS said, the 
next were simply consequential. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn, 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY, in 
moving an Amendment that the Order 
of the Board should not require con- 
firmation by Parliament, said : The noble 
Earl opposite has taken the opportunity, 
and somewhat unusual course in Parlia- 
mentary procedure, of announcing his un- 
compromising opposition to the proposi- 
tions in a Motion which was not then 
before the House. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: The 
noble Earl had brought forward his pro- 
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position, and it was necessary that I 
should deal with it, and in doing so I 
stated what my opinion was. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY : 
That lays upon me the necessity of 
troubling the Committee with a few 
arguments in favour of it. I shall argue 
together the question of referring to Par- 
liament the allotments under this clause, 
which are allotments in fee simple, and 
the allotments under the next clause, 
which are under 14 years’ leases. When 
the noble Earl to-night spoke of the con- 
stant duty which the care of these allot- 
ments would impose upon the County 
and District Councils, he showed his 
apprehension that the process to which 
it is now proposed to give validity 
will be one frequently resorted to. I 
do not think the Government have 
sufficiently considered how much the 
interest of the tenant farmer depends 
upon a just and equitable administration 
of this extraordinary power, and what 
serious apprehensions have been caused 
by the enactments to which the House of 
Commons has given its assent. I have 
received a great number of communica- 
tions, pointing out to me the great danger 
the tenant farmers run and the need for 
additional and sufficient security. It is 
obvious that you cannot on a large scale 
take land from one occupier and give it 
to another without seriously affecting 
the interests of the occupier from whom 
you take it. Some people seem to 
imagine that a farm is like a cake, and 
that you can take a piece out of it any- 
where without seriously affecting the re- 
mainder, and that if you take 10 acres 
from a farm it is only so much less, and 
no difference is made to the farmer. But 
that is not at all the view taken by the 
tenant-farmers themselves. I have re- 
ceived the most earnest appeals showing 
the injury to which people will be ex- 
posed if this power be unwisely exercised. 
It is not only with reference to the stock- 
keeping operations of the farmer that 
the difficulty arises ; but it is mainly so. 
I have received representations that in 
order to keep stock you must have food 
for them in summer and in winter. Feed- 
ing stock in summer is not a matter of 
difficulty ; there is plenty of summering 
land. But feeding them in winter 
requires meadow land ; it is essential to 
the working of the farm. If you take 
away half the meadow land which 
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belongs to a farmer and leave him with | himself, and at great sacrifice, being 


his summering land, his operations of 


| perhaps a poor man, he bought this field, 


raising and fattening stock are absolutely | so that this particular kind of warfare 
paralyzed, and his farm is completely could not be carried on against him. Now 


ruined. 
sions I find prevailing. 


That is one of the apprehen- | he fears that— 
If the grass | 


“ The first thing the Parish Council will do 


land, which often lies temptingly near will be to take this field for allotments for 


the town, and the cottages of the la- 
bourers be taken, as will be the case, the 
comparatively less valuable land, which 
is worthless for mowing, will be left on 
the farmer’s hands. Take another case. 


A great many farmers have taken to the | 


dairy business ; forthe dairy business you 
must have a certain amount of plant 
corresponding to the herd you keep; 
corresponding to that herd you must have 
a certain amount of land on which to feed 
them. You cannot interfere with any 
one of these co-efficients of the manufac- 
ture of dairy produce without paralyzing 
all the remainder. If you take away 
from a man the very land on which his 
cows feed, the cows become useless, and 
the plant and buildings erected for them 
become useless too. Again, I have com- 
plaints that the dairy business will be 
arrested and farmers will be driven out 
of this business and ruined. Let me take 
another instance. Farmers tell me—and 
I have no doubt your Lordships who are 
familiar with agriculture will agree with 
this, that there is special value attaching 
to the home fields of a farm. They are 
of special value for two reasons—first, 
because they are under the immediate 
supervision of the farmer ; and, secondly, 
because they can be manured more easily 
and at less expense. Therefore, a farmer 
will be seriously hindered in the working 


of his farm if these fields are taken | 


away from him. Then, profits on agricul- 
ture, if I may use the word “ profits” at 
all, have been reduced to the finest point; 
and the slightest change from one side 
of the balance to the other may make the 
pursuit of the industry impossible. Let 
me take another case, that of a clergy- 
man in a parish in which, unfortunately, 
there are acute religious differences. I 
readily admit it is not an ordinary case in 
the country, yet it is one which frequently 
occurs. He has right in front of his 
drawing-room window a meadow. He 
became the purchaser, because people of 
an opposite religion wanted it to annoy 
him by erecting an objectionable building 
in this meadow, which would have made 
life a burden to him. In order to protect 


| people who may be my enemies, and the sole 
| object for which I invested my money will be 
| frustrated.” 


| There is yet another case I would men- 


| tion which is of more general occurrence; 








} 
| 


it is the case of those who own land near 
growing villages and small towns which 
is likely in a few years to be required for 
building purposes. A lady writes— 

“1 am poor, and I have looked forward to the 
value this land will acquire as a support for my 
children. But if this land is to be taken from 
me, and taken from me at the value of agricul- 
tural land, 1 shall be simply robbed of the 
resources to which I am entitled.” 

That is a very serious injury. I want to 
draw your Lordships’ attention to this— 
that all these things require not only close 
examination, but they require close ex- 
amination with the eyes of people who 
know the country, who know the rural 
districts, and understand the bearings of 
the various considerations I have laid 
before you. Does anybody pretend that 
gentlemen from London, Inspectors of 
the Local Government Board, will under- 
stand all these things ? I cannot con- 
ceive why they should have been selected 
for the purpose. They have no real 
qualifications whatever, and are perfectly 
ignorant of these matters. These con- 
siderations would not press themselves 
upon their minds in the least. Therefore 
the farmers of this country are exposed, 
by the operation of this Bill, by those 
new and unexampled powers which have 
never had a parallel since our jurispru- 
dence has existed, to action which may, 
without any fault on their part, suddenly 


| ruin them, and ruin them without appeal. 


I do not say it is only the farmer who 
will suffer. In these days, if you lose a 
good farmer you do not get another 
easily, and probably the landlord will 
suffer too, because the farm will be thrown 
up. But the farmer will be the man who 
will be ruined in the first instance, and I 
say by this Bill, with its heedless, in- 
cautious clauses, the industry of farming, 
and the interest of every farmer in this 
country, is threatened. Well, what 
securities have you? As I have said, I 
entirely distrust the Inspector of the 
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Local Government Board. I distrust 
him in the first instance because he is 
incompetent, and knows nothing of the 
subject ; in the second instance, because 
he is appointed by a politician, and his 
very official existence and promotion de- 
pend on the good-will of that politician. 
In many parts of the country differences 
run high, and it is a curious fact that, 
wherever there is any dividing line 
separating classes, be it a dividing line 
of class, or creed, or race, it is always apt 
to take hold of the land as the subject of 
difference which these divided classes 
fight out. Now the Parish Council will 
set this in motion. Over a vast area 
of the country the Parish Council will 
consist of five persons. Of those five 
persons three will be a majority. They 
will probably be agricultural labourers. 
Is ita very extravagant supposition to 
think that a farmer may occasionally be 
so unpopular that those three men will 
come to the vote with considerable pre- 
judice against him? Is there any one 
of your Lordships who would like his 
property to be at the mercy of the votes 
of three men whom he has possibly been 
obliged to discharge the winter before 
because he could not keep them at work ? 
That seems to me a very serious danger 
to expose the farmer to, and wherever 
farmers and labourers are not in good 
accord—I freely admit that does not 
describe the great mass of the country— 
in those places the Parish Councils, 
which will be Councils of labourers, will 
be hardly a fair body to have the whole 
decision of the farmers’ future in their 
hands. Then it goes to the Inspector of 
the Local Government Board. I say he 
is incompetent, aud that he depends upon 
a politician. In parts of the country 
there are strong divisions of race and 
creed, and if feeling runs high, and if 
there is pressure put upon the chief of 
the Local Government Board, again, I 
say, you are exposing the landowners 
and the farmers of this country to a 
danger to which you have no right to 
expose them. If we are told, as the 
noble Lord told me, that Presidents of the 
Local Government Board are invariably 
men of honour, and you can always trust 
to absolute justice of their decision, I 
reply that that is not the principle on 
which we have been accustomed to deal 
with the interests of the people. We 


are bound to look to the fact that human 
The Marquess of Salisbury 
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nature is not perfect, and though nine 
out of ten Presidents of the Local Go- 
vernment Board may be all you could 
wish, you may come across a tenth 
which may do great injustice. Then, 
why should you depart from the system 
to which you have hitherto trusted and 
which has answered its purpose so 
well? Why depart from the system of 
Provisional Orders ? It is rapid, and in 
99 cases out of 100 is exceedingly cheap. 
Where it is not opposed it is a cheap and 
easy system. At all events it is im- 
partial, it is competent. You know 
how Committees of the two Houses are 
appointed. You know the care the Com- 
mittee of Selection take to keep 
off atiy one on whom a_ suspicion 
of partiality could rest. You know 
how easy it would be in both Houses 
of Pariiameut to provide Committees 
thoroughly acquainted with rural matters, 
and capable of coming to a just and in- 
telligent decision. What, then, is the 
objection? There is but one objection— 
namely, that where there is opposition 
there might be great expense. I freely 
admit that in Private Bills that is the 
case. But it is not a new difficulty in 
the administration of our law, and we 
have been accustomed to meet it by the 
simple plan of awarding costs against the 
person who has made an unreasonable 
opposition. This difficulty is that up to 
this time costs have not covered the 
whole expenditure, because it is an evil 
practice in our Law Courts, which, I am 
afraid, has extended to the Committee- 
rooms, that costs are measured on a scale 
which is called between party and party, 
and which is very far indeed from cover- 
ing all the expense which has been in- 
curred. I am assured, by professional 
persons who should know, that by the 
provision which I have placed on the 
Paper, costs shall be from henceforth in 
these cases as between solicitor and 
client, those costs will cover the whole 
legitimate expense which could be in- 
curred. Therefore, if one party is un- 
reasonable and resists, costs given against 
him will prevent the Parish Council from 
suffering. That removes the entire 
objection on the ground of expense. And 
Ihave, ex abundante cautela, also inserted 
a proposal—though I do not believe it 
will be necessary — that the County 
Council should be able in particular cases 
to defray the expenses where the costs 
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are insufficient. The advantage of con- 
tinuing the system of Provisional Order 
is that the system is unquestionably fair ; 
that it brings the question before a com- 
petent tribunal; and that, with such 
provisions as I have suggested, you can 
ensure that no excessive or undue ex- 
penditure shall fall upon any person who 
behaves reasonably—that the whole cost 
will be put upon the unreasonable party. 
The matter standing like that, I confess 
I am very loth—indeed, I may use the 
phrase of the noble Lord opposite—I am 
uncompromising!y opposed to surrender- 
ing the interests of the tenant-farmers 
and the landowners of the country to 
tribunals which are not adequate for the 
purpose, surrendering the guarantees 
which property has always had, and 
doing that without any adequate cause 
or conferring any advantage on the 
litigants in the case. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 9, lines 27 and 28, to leave out the 
words (“ and the Order if made by the Board 
thall not require confirmation by Parliament”). 
—(The Marquess of Salisbury.) 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, a large part of the argument of 
the noble Marquess seemed to me to be 
directed against the policy of allotments 
altogether. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
I sail no such thing. 

The Eart or KIMBERLEY : 
Becatse the noble Marquess pointed out 
in great detail the numerous instances 
in which the provision of allotments 
would nflict grievous hardship to tenant- 
farmers 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
Might d so. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : So 
numerous were the instances given by 
the noble Marquess that I will venture 
to say, if you acted upon the principles 
laid down in his speech, extremely few 
allotments would ever be distributed at 
all. I would ask this question however— 
What was the intention of the noble 
Marquess, ind the Government of which 
he was tae head, when he carried 
through Parliament the original 
Allotments Act of 1888? Did they 
mean or not that the compulsory 
clauses in that Act should be effec- 
tive ? I caanot suppose they meant that 
those clause:should be illusory, but, as a 
matter of ‘act, everyone knows that 
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those clauses as they stand in that Act 
have proved illusory. I entirely admit 
the argument which has been constantly 
used by the supporters of that Act that 
indirectly it has had considerable effect, 
and it would be quite unjust to measure 
the effects of that Act simply by the 
cases where compulsion has been exer- 





cised. There is no doubt that under that 
| Act, and impelled by the pressure of that 
| Act and others, illusory allotments had 
| been given voluntarily to a considerable 
| extent throughout the country, and the 
| ease should not be judged by the fact 
| that that Act has not been recognised. 
| But the Act of 1888 certainly contem- 
| plated cases where owners or occupiers 
would act so unreasonably that without 
compulsion they would not give land for 
allotments. I know many cases where 
private individuals have found it neces- 
sary to exercise compulsion themselves 
upon tenants who refused to give up land 
they could well spare to the labourers. 1 
live in a county where, unfortunately, we 
are well acquainted with the working of 
the Act of 1888. Your Lordships know 
the celebrated case of the St. Faith’s 
allotments. Unfortunately, I have not 
the figures by me at this moment, but the 
amount paid acre by acre for these allot- 
ments under the Provisional Order sys- 
tem and an appeal to Parliament was so 
enormous as to make the Act wholly 
illusory, and to make it impossible alto- 
gether to purchase these allotments, the 
costs which fell on the unfortunate 
litigants being crushing in amount. Not 
only labourers and owners, but the 
County Council itself has come to the 
conclusion that it is absolutely useless, as 
I know, speaking from my own know- 
ledge in the County of Norfolk, to apply 
the compulsory clauses of the Act of 
1888. 

Lorpv DE RAMSEY: The noble 
Ear] has forgotten to say that in the case 
cited a lady of foreign extraction in Nor- 
folk was fined, practically, £1,000 for her 
unreasonable conduct. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : That 
makes no difference; the parish where 
these labourers lived had to pay a large 
sum in order that these labourers might 
obtain allotments. No doubt the lady 
had to pay a considerable sum, but that 
is no consolation to those who have had 
to pay sums so large that practically the 
parish where those labourers live has to 
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pay an enormous fine in order that the 
labourers may obtain allotments.. Now 
we have to look broadly at the policy of 
the Act. When Parliament embarked 
upon an entirely new policy, that of re- 
quiring land to be given up for a certain 
purpose, it meant the requirement to be 
effective and real ; and I say if you offer 
to the labourers allotments with the one 
hand, and if you so frame your Act that 
practically where there is this kind of 
opposition, which the noble Marquess 
has described as very strong 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY : 
What I described was a great apprehen- 

sion that the Act would be inequitably 

applied. I never suggested that there 
was strong opposition to the granting of 
land for allotments, or that there were 
not large stretches of land over which 
the provisions of the Act could be 
applied. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : Then 
by the noble Marquess’s own statement 
it may be expected that those persons, 
apparently so numerous, will take advan- 
tage of the power of opposing the Order, 
and so practically prevent the acquire- 
ment of allotments. Because when it is 
known that you are ready to oppose and 
to have the matter sent before Parlia- 
ment, to be there dealt with under our 
Provisional Order system, it will be felt 
that it is quite useless to attempt to 
apply for allotments at all. Therefore, 
in effect, you nullify your Bill before you 
have passed it. I do not assert that 
there will not be cases of hardship under 
the provisions of this Act. You cannot 
pass any Act with compulsory powers 
that will not in some cases work hard- 
ship. That was inevitable under the 
Act of 1888. Your Committees no 
doubt are excellent and impartial, but 
even they sometimes may err and some- 
times may not do complete justice to all 
parties. The noble Marquess seemed to 
be under the impression that these Pro- 
visional Orders would pass unopposed, 
but there is no necessity unless there is 
opposition. If there is no opposition 
the matter is done by agreement. What 
I intend myself is to offer an uncompro- 
mising opposition to this proposal, 
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because if your Lordships insist that all 
these matters are to come before Parlia- 
ment you will take a very long step 
towards making the Act a dead letter so 
far as this question is concerned. 


The Earl of Kimberley 


I will 
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not be a party to the passing of Acts 
which, I believe, will be a dead letter. 
Noble Lords opposite have just carried 
an Amendment which requires, in the 
first instance, that all these questions 
should come before the County Council, 
and when the noble Marquess speaks of 
such persons as knowing nothing about 
these questions he forgets that the County 
Council must, in the first place, be a con- 
senting party to a Provisional Order. 
At all events, it has local knowledge and 
must be familiar with the conditions 
under which it is obtained. As for the 
Local Government Board, I am not con- 
cerned to enter into a defence of every 
person in political life at the head of or 
connected with it; but I have had a 
long experience of its administration, 
and I should be very loth to believe that 
it would deal unfairly or unjustly with 
questions of compensation such as might 
come before it under this Act. If your 
Lordships make up your mind to secure 
allotments to the labourers you must pro- 
vide some easy, simple, and cheap mode 
of acquiring the land, or else your policy 
is one which will hold out to the ear 
something which in reality would not be 
worth having. 

*Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK said, 
if the evils which had been pointed out 
against proceeding by Provisional Order 
were so great, how was it that the com- 
pulsory acquisition of land had been 
carried out under that system in very 
numerous cases without difficulty ? The 
noble Earl had apparently based his 
support of this great change in the law 
of the land respecting the compulsory 
taking of property upon one cas? which 
happened in his own county. If their 
Lordships were to be guided by that 
single case the noble Earl’: argu- 
ment came under the objecton well 
known to all lawyers that “ Herd cases 
make bad law.” Hitherto an appeal had 
lain to Parliament in cases of compul- 
sorily taking land, and this Bil involved 
a very serious departure from the prin- 
ciple which hitherto had been scted upon. 
He happened to be on a Royal Com- 
mission with regard to mining royalties, 
and complaints as to the moe in which 
way-leaves had to be acquired were 
brought before them. The Commission 
was asked to suggest some sumnary way of 
obtaining way-leaves by compulsion with- 
out the necessity of an appeal tcParliament. 
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A gentleman whose authority would not 
be disputed by any Member of their 
Lordships’ House was examined before 
them—he meant Sir Joseph Warner— 
who for 21 years had been counsel to the 
Chairman of Committees of the House. 
Sir Joseph Warner told the Com- 
mission that— 

“ Parliament never gives power to take lands 
or easements compulsorily, unless an opportunity 
has been afforded to the owners, lessees, and 
oceupiers concerned, of being heard before a 
Parliamentary Committee. The single excep- 
tion is the power of a Local Authority, under the 
Public Health Acts, to carry sewers or water- 
mains, if, on the report of the surveyor, it 
appears necessary to do so, into, through, or 
under any land within their district. This 
power, as regards England (except the Metro- 
polis), dates from 1848, and was re-enacted in 
1875. There are corresponding powers in the 
case of London, Scotland, and Ireland. Such 

wers are important in the interest of the 
public health, scarcely capable of abuse, and 
prima facie beneficial to the landowner. No 
such general powers have been given, so far as 
I am aware, by any other Acts, public or local, 
during the present century. I should add that 
under the Burgh Police (Scotland) Act of last 
Session power is given to the authorities of the 
burghs which are within the Act, to take land 
compulsorily for street improvements, water 
supply, and sanitary purposes by an application 
to the Sheriff, and that the appeal is to the 
Secretary for Scotland, not to Parliament.” 
He had quoted Sir J. Warner’s evidence 
in order to satisfy their Lordships that, 
rightly or wrongly, they were now 
asked to make a complete change in the 
principle upon which land was for the 
future to be taken compulsorily. In 
support of this great change the Go- 
vernment said that the compulsory 
powers under the Act o {1887—not 1888, 
as his noble Friend had stated—had 
not been largely used ; but the reason of 
that was because the Act had enabled 
voluntary arrangements to be easily 
made. In his: own county the County 
Council passed resolutions that it was de- 
sirable to exercise these compulsory 
powers, and by the mere passing of 
those resolutions the allotments were 
obtained, and it was not necessary to 
carry those compulsory powers into 
effect. The Government had not shown 
the existence of-any great grievance to 
justify this change in the law. The 
noble Earl had given the single Norfolk 
case. As to the expense of an appeal to 


Parliament the Act of 1887 contained 
special provisions giving the Committee 
which had to deal with the matter the 
power to order costs against the party 
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had made to it an unreasonable 
application. The proposal in the Bill 
went far beyond allotments. It exten- 
ded to any land which, under another 
clause, the County Council was enabled 
to take compulsorily. For example, 
suppose a parish room was to be erected, 
power was given to take land compul- 
sorily for that purpose. Their Lordships 
might compare that situation with the 
situation of a great borough. Some few 
yearsago Portsmouth built a very magnifi 
cent Town Hall, and he supposed it had 
to get the land by agreement. So he ap- 
prehended there would be no difficulty in 
Parish Councils obtaining their land in 
the same manner and at a fair price. 
There was another matter to which their 
Lordships’ attention had not been hither- 
to directed. By a subsequent sub- 
section allotments as defined in the Bill 
might extend to four acres of pasture or 
to one acre of arable land and three acres 
of pasture, while under the present law 
the allotments were limited to one acre. 
That was a very large increase in the 
extent of the allotments to be obtained 
by compulsory powers. He agreed with 
the noble Marquess that there were many 
eases in which the whole value of a 
farm might be destroyed by taking the 
pasture land near a village for these 
small holdings. In the South of 
England such a power might subject the 
farmers to very great injury. It seemed 
to him that Her Majesty’s Government 
had not given adequate attention to the 
introduction of this new principle. He 
believed there would be uo difficulty in 
obtaining allotments without this great 
change. He should support the Amend- 
ment of the noble Marquess opposite. 
Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
that he agreed to a considerable extent 
with the spirit of the argument of the 
noble Marquess—namely, that it would 
be very unjust if property were taken 
away from any person without the 
owner having an appeal, and that appeal 
tribunal ought to be of a judicial 
character. He thought it would be most 
unsatisfactory that a man’s property 
should be taken away by the decree of an 
Administrative Body, such as the Local 
Government Board, without an appeal 
being allowed. The only difficulty he 
felt was as to the expense of such an 
appeal. An appeal ought to be as cheap 
as possible. He had placed upon the 
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Paper an alternative proposal, by which 
the appeal should be to the Privy 
Council instead of to Parliament. That 
was the procedure adopted under the 
Labourers’ (Ireland) Act. It was cheaper 
than the system of Provisional Orders, 
and he understood that it had been found 
to work satisfactorily. With regard to 
the merits of the question, he entirely 
shared the opinions expressed by Lord 
Northbrook. 


*THe Eart or WINCHILSEA 
thought some protest should be made 
against the unfair and uncandid attack 
made upon the noble Marquess by the 
Leader of the House, which he could only 
attribute to the noble Earl’s recent illness. 
He seemed to have forgotten that the 
noble Marquess was the author of the 
Allotments Act of 1887. When the 
noble Earl spoke of the effect of that 
Act as having been indirect and, there- 
fore, not of much value, he supplied a 
confirmation of the noble Duke’s remark 
on the subject. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
he had not made that statement, but had 
expressly said that great results had 
followed the Act. 
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*Tue Eart or WINCHILSEA said, 
that was not what noble Lords on that 


side of the House had understood. The 
noble Earl appeared to think that the 
amount of compulsion which had been 
applied was the measure of the valuable 
results of that Act. He gave one unique 
and solitary case of a parish and a land- 
owner having been put to expense—the 
case of St. Faith’s. The lady in that 
case was heavily mulcted, and the fact of 
her having been placed in that position 
was not an encouragement to land- 
owners to appeal unreasonably. He 
hoped he should not be misunder- 
stood. He was as desirous as anyone 
that labourers should have allotments in 
every place where they could be justly 
given to them, but he could not disguise 
from himself the feeling of grave appre- 
hension that existed in the minds of the 
tenant farmers that if the Bill passed as it 
stood they might be inequitably treated. 


Lorpv MONK BRETTON said that, 
as an old President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, he desired to deal with that 
part of the noble Marquess’s speech in 
which he declared that the Inspectors of 
the Local Government Board were in- 
competent. 


The Earl of Camperdown 
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THE Margqugss or SALISBURY: 
I said incompetent for this particular 
purpose, 

*Lorp MONK BRETTON said, that 
many of the Inspectors of the Board were 
most competent to form an opinion upon 
agricultural subjects and to conduct these 
inquiries. He would give an instance— 
Mr. Henley. The noble Marquess said 
that these Provisional Orders consti- 
tuted a cheap way of getting these 
matters settled. He regarded Pro- 
visional Orders as a very cumbrous 
way of arriving at a decision. They 
involved a threefold inquiry—the first 
being one in the locality, and subse- 
quently one before Committees in each 
House of Parliament. This could hardly 
be said to be a cheap process, and he pre- 
ferred the suggestion of the noble Earl, 
that the appeal should be to the Privy 
Council, as had been pointed out by his 
noble Friend was done in the case of the 
Labourers (Ireland) Act. 

*Lorp CARRINGTON said, that it 
would be impossible to exaggerate the 
feeling of disappointment that would be 
created among the rural population if 
this attack on the principles of the Bill 
by the whole strength of the Conserva- 
tive Party, including the Marquess of 
Salisbury and the Duke of Richmond, 
should prove successful. What was pro- 
posed by the Amendment of the noble 
Marquess ? It wassimply the status guo 
ante which the noble Marquess described 
us having worked so well. Had it 
worked well? In six and a-half years 
he believed only four Provisional Orders 
had been applied for throughout the 
whole Kingdom, and the cause of this 
was the great expense those Provisional 
Orders entailed. He knew that there 
were many noble Lords present who had 
done much in the way of providing 
allotments, but could any one of them say 
that the demand for these holdings had 
been satisfied? The parish of Hol- 
beach, for example,'comprised over 21,000 
acres. Though there was great demand 
for allotments at the present time 
in that large parish, there were only 
64 acres of land under allotment culti- 
vation. The case of Holbeach was 
by no means an unusual one, and he 
ventured to present it to the attention 
of the House as an instance of the neces- 
sity which existed for some drastic 
alteration in the law. In the parish of 
Gosberton labourers had been applying 
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for allotments since 1888. In 1891 they | 
applied to the County Council to help 
them; but under the existing law, under 
the most favourable circumstances, the 
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labourers could not get on the land, even | 


if the Provisional Order was unopposed, 
till 1895, and yet the Marquess of Salis- 
bury said the Act worked well. He 
appealed to the right rev. Bench to help | 
the Government to do the best they could 
in bringing the Bill through the House 
in a workable form, and not to allow it 
to be made an absolutely useless and 
inoperative measure. 

Tue Duke or DEVONSHIRE asked, 
before the discussion proceeded further, 
for the purpose of making it a, little 
clearer, exactly what was the position in 
which the matter stood before their 
Lordships. The Amendment of the noble 
Marquess was merely to omit the words 
at the end of Sub-section (a) with re- 
gard to the Order of the Local Govern- 
ment Board requiring confirmation by 
Parliament. He understood the noble 
Marquess proposed to leave in the earlier 
words of the sub-section, substituting the 
Local Government Board for the County 
Council. As an Amendment had already | 
been passed substituting the County 


Council for the District Council, were | 
those words wanted at all ? 


Tue Marevess or SALISBURY | 


did not think they were. It was his own 
mistake. 

THe Duke or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said that, with a view to, 
promote allotments as much as possible | 
in his own part of the country, he 
selected a field upon his home farm and | 
put up a notice-board, stating that allot- 
ments would be granted upon applica- | 
tion being made at the estate office. In | 
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generously, met ; though in this class of 
legislation, generosity meant, in the 
view of some persons, freedom in dealing 
with the property of other classes of per- 
sons. He could give an illustration of the 
| evil result of careless and what he would 
|term “‘generous-minded legislation,” 
| giving authority to one set of persons to 
deal in a free-handed manner with the 
property of another. In Essex he had set 
out allotments, which people used for a 
time and then gave up, because they said 
they were not sufficiently favourable in 
regard to situation, and they desired instead 
a certain old pasture field. But if that 
field were taken for allotments he could 
neither sell nor let his farm, and no jury 
would assess compensation which would 
adequately pay for the severance. There 
ought, in his view, to be power given to 
the arbitrator to say that, for cogent 
reasons, the value of any particular piece 
of land could not be properly assessed for 
allotments. If the County Council were 
to decide the matter finally, he, for one, 
would be quite content to rest the justice 
of the case in the hands of the Local 
Authority. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
| Herscue.i): The cases in the Bill with 
‘regard to purchase and hiring differ. As 
|regards purchase, the County Council 
ean, under the Bill, refuse to proceed, and 
there is an end of the matter. The case 
| stands thus: Under the Amendments 
| now passed the Parish Councils cannot 

‘take an inch of land. All that they have 
power to do is to make a representation 
to the County Council, and the crucial 
| question is, How far are you prepared to 
| trust the County Council ? As matters 
| now stand, the County Council require 
to be satisfied of two things : first, that 





the result he had not a single applica- | it is a case in which land cannot be ob- 
tion, and the only use that was made of | tained by agreement for allotment pur- 
the notice-board was by boys, to throw | | poses on any reasonable terms ; and, 
mud and stones at. He believed that /secondly, that it is a case in which it is 
where the labourers were provided with | desirable for them to proceed. If the 
good cottages and gardens, as they were | County Council are not satisfied that 
in his own neighbourhood, they did not | both these conditions are fulfilled, there 
desire land for allotments. is an end of the matter, and nobody’s 

Viscount HAMPDEN wished to | land can be taken. You have therea very 
know whether a refusal of the County | | great safeguard ; but there is yet another. 
Council to sanction the hiring of land in| You must satisfy the Local Government 
any particular place for allotments was to | Board that a particular Order ought to 
be a final decision? Referring to the | be made tin respect of a particular piece 
speech of the Lord Chamberlain, he of land. ‘That is the next step. It is, I 
stated that applications for allotments | know, suggested by some that the Local 
were, in his belief, generally and Government Board being a Government 
practically, and, he would even add, | Department cannot be trusted and may be 
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actuated by political motives. But iu 
these matters one has, I think, a right to 
appeal to the experience of the past, and 
I have to this day never heard a sugges- 
tion or even a suspicion that the Local 
Government Board or the Board of 
Trade have abused the powers entrusted 
to them by employing these powers 
for political purposes. I hope that 
such a charge is still far distant. The 
Local Government Board would con- 
sider representations addressed to them 
in regard to the proposed compulsory 
acquisition of any particular piece of 
land for allotments, and I maintain that 
you ought to trust that Department in 
the matter. That is the crucial point 
between us. If it is found to be just 
and proper to proceed in any particular 
case, then it will be for the arbitrator to 
determine the question of compensation. 
I believe that in a case of this kind you 
are much more likely to obtain a just and 
impartial determination by means of a 
tribunal such as the Bill proposes to pro- 
vide than by referring such matters to 
a Joint Committee. Are the Committees 


Local Government 


of the two Houses absolutely free from 
political influences ? 


I do not believe 
that any greater security would be ensured 
by that plan, which, it is further urged, 
is one which has hitherto been universally 
adopted. I cannot admit that. I think 
that the expense of obtaining the right 
to take land that is absolutely necessary 
for public purposes has often been crush- 
ing and outrageous, and has made the 
cost to the public utterly unreasonable 
and unjust. To those who advocate the 
advantages of the retention of that plan, 
I would say that my experience is all the 
other way. The money has come out of 
the pockets of the public and has gone, 
for the most part, into the pockets of the 
lawyers and expert surveyor witnesses. 
To ask me to admit that this is a system 
which is free from objection is to ask 
me to admit that which I know to be not 
so. There may, I concede, be nothing 
unreasonable or objectionable in the plan 
in cases where it is adopted for the pur- 
pose of acquiring land for large commer- 
cial enterprises, but that is quite a 
different thing to its application in small 
matters of public policy. If you are 
dealing with the case of taking land for 
a Railway Company with £500,000 
sterling, or more, the addition of a few 
thousands of pounds to the total cost may 
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not be a matter of very great importance. 
But where you are proposing to take a 
small portion of land in a county for 
purposes of allotments and where you 
have the same machinery employed, as in 
the case of a large Railway Company, 
then, I say, you are adopting, in respect 
of matters where you ought to keep the 
expenditure as small as possible, a system 
in the employment of which it is im- 
possible that the expenditure should be 
anything but large. These are the reasons 
why it seems to me that, unless there is 
some strong reason to the contrary, we 
ought now to adopt a cheaper and less 
cumbrous method. Some suggestion as 
to costs was made as a means of punish- 
ing unreasonable opposition to the acqui- 
sition of land in particular cases ; but 
the noble Marquess himself has had some 
experience of persons being ordered to 
pay costs and the costs not being forth- 
coming. A man who opposes unreason- 
ably will probably not have much money 
in his pocket. It is nothing to say that 
such a man is to pay costs as between 
solicitor and client instead of only as 
between party and party. No indemnity 
will be obtained. Again, I would point 
out to those who advocate the present 
system that Committees of the two 
Houses have not always been in complete 
harmony as to which party, promoters or 
opponents, is to pay the costs in a parti- 
cular case, and have sometimes, indeed, 
taken diametrically opposite views as to 
whether the opposition has been reason- 
able or unreasonable. All the con- 
tingencies as to costs have to be 
borne in mind by those who think 
of applying for a Provisional Order. 
Many a man has even been deterred from 
prosecuting a perfectly just and large 
claim through fear of the chances and of 
the costs. I maintain that the system 
which has been adopted in the past is 
a cumbrous and expensive one, and leads 
to a burden of costs wholly out of pro- 
portion to the subject-matter to be 
acquired. It is, therefore, a great public 
duty to alter that old method, if this 
can be done without injustice. I should 
feel quite safe in leaving such matters in 
the hands of a great Public Department 
like the Local Government Board, quite 
regardless of the political views of the 
President for the time being. The noble 
Marquess says that hiring and purchase 
stand on the same footing, and, for this 
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purpose, I admit that they do. I would, 
however, ask my noble Friend Lord 
Northbrook to note that Parliament 
passed the Crofters Act, under which it 
was possible to take land by compulsory 
lease, to be determined by the Crofter 
Commission, without coming to Parlia- 
ment at all. That is a case strictly 
analogous in principle in the 10th clause 
of the Bill, and it cannot, therefore, be 
said that we have in the present instance 
introduced a principle which Parliament 
never recognised before. The noble 
Duke asked whether the whole of Sub- 
section (a) should not be left out. The 
fact is, that as the matter stands in the 
clause the District Council is substituted 
for the Rural Sanitary Authority, and 
the provision is that the District Council 
shall proceed for an Order under the 
Allotments Act. Their procedure would 
be to get the County Council to apply 
for a Provisional Order. 
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THE Margvess or SALISBURY : 
The County Council has been substituted 
throughout. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR: What 
I am calling attention to is that under 
Section 3 the Rural Sanitary Authority 


is the body which obtains the Provisional 
Order. It says here that “ the County 
Council” shall proceed for the Pro- 
visional Order. It was all right when 
the District Council had to proceed for 
it, but, as it stands now, the County 
Council has that duty. Unless you have 
some body to proceed for it like the Local 
Government Board there is no sense in it 
at all, because they cannot “ proceed ” to 
themselves. 

THe Eart or DENBIGH pointed 
out that the Amendment with regard to 
those words had been postponed, and the 
question could be brought up again on 
Report. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: As 
the matter stands now, as I understand 
it, if you leave out the Local Govern- 
ment Board it will not be clear what is 
to be done at all. 

Tue Eart or HARROWBY did not 
think that the calm judicial argument of 
the noble and learned Lord should cause 
the House to overlook or forget the im- 
passioned speeches of the Lord Chamber- 
lain and of the Lord President. Noble 
Lords opposite had insinuated that there 
was a conspiracy on the part of land- 
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owners to prevent labourers from getting 
land for allotments and small holdings. 

Lorp CARRINGTON denied that he 
said anything of the kind. There had 
been no suggestion made of any such 
conspiracy. 

Tue Eart or HARROWBY 
exceedingly glad to hear that denial. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, he 
must make the same disclaimer. He had, 
in fact, rather gone out of his way to state 
that under the Act of 1887 a large 
number of allotments had been applied 
for. 

Tue Eart or HARROWBY said, 
that he was glad to receive those denials. 
There was, he asserted, no reluctance on 
the part of those who held the 
land to give the labourer the advan- 
tages of obtaining it. In fact, there 
was a general desire to meet the 
wishes of the labourers in this respect. 
He protested strongly against the tone 
of the two noble Lords opposite, who had 
spoken as if their Party were the sole 
champions of the rural labourers. They 
ought to remember that when they were 
formerly in Office they did nothing to 
promote either allotments or small hold- 
ings, and that the only serious attempts 
to provide them were made during the 
tenure of Office of the late Unionist Go- 
vernment. The whole success of the 
movement would depend upon the main- 
tenance of a good feeling between land- 
lord, labourer, and tenant; and if the 
landlords and farmers were to be the 
only class placed under exceptional legis- 
lation with regard to their land, a feeling 
of deep and real wrong would be created 
and a serious grievance would arise, a 
feeling which had always been found to 
produce the worst results. He hoped 
their Lordships would forgive him for 
having made this protest against the 
present Government being considered the 
sole friends of the agricultural labourer. 

*Tue Eart or ONSLOW said, inquiry 
had shown that the difficulty in obtaining 
allotments had arisen, not because of the 
want of land, but because the labourers 
said they could not get it in the right 
place or at the right price. They wanted 
what was known as accommodation land, 
and that was far too valuable to the 
farmer to allow of his cutting it off from 
his farm and letting it to the labourers 
for allotments at the price at which they 
could make it pay. If such land were 
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taken compulsorily, the labourers would 
have to pay a very much higher sum for 
it than they could afford to give. 

*Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
wished to answer -his noble Friend the 
Lord Chamberlain’s assertion that the 
Allotments Act had not worked well. 
If he had read Mr. Jesse Collings’s 
paper, The Rural World, he would have 
learned that in all parts of the country 
allotments were being obtained with- 
out recourse to Provisional Orders, and 
there had been only one case of a lady 
in the Eastern Counties where the 
whole strength of the Statute had to 
be applied, and she had to pay the 
whole of the costs. The Lord Chamber- 
lain was Chairman of the Welsh Land 
Commission, and he was sure the noble 
Lord could not say that any evidence had 
come before him showing that any diffi- 
culty existed in Wales in getting allot- 
ments. Onthe contrary, the members of the 
Commission must be pretty well satisfied 
that in that part of Great Britain small 
holdings were the rule and were easily 
‘to be had. ‘The Lord Chancellor had 
spoken about the great expense entailed ; 
but if the owners were willing to go to 
that expense, it surely proved they con- 
sidered they were justified in doing 
so, to resist unreasonable demands, All 
along the London and North Western 
line there were numbers of allotments 
now in existence which did not exist 
four or five years ago. 

*Tue Eart or SELBORNE said, a 
material difference had been made 
with regard to this question by the sub- 
stitution of the County Council for the 
District Council as the authority to 
which representations with reference to 
the acquisition of land for allotments was 
to be made. The question now appeared 
to be reduced to this—whether they had 
sufficient confidence in the County 
Council to give that body final authority 
in the matter, subject to an appeal 
against its decision in favour of com- 
pulsory powers. In all probability the 
County Council would have better means 
of understanding the question and 
exercising a sound judgment than 
either the Local Government Board or 
a Parliamentary Committee. The Lord 
Chancellor had made a speech well 
deserving of serious consideration on 
the question of expense. That expense 
would, of course, fall ultimately on the 
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ratepayers ; and even supposing the land- 
owners were mulcted in part of it, the 
ratepayers would still have a good deal 
to pay. Their Lordships seemed to 
admit that there might be cases requiring 
the exercise of compulsory powers on 
some terms or other, and, if so, they 
should be obtained with as little expense 
as might be practicable, with due regard 
to substantiai justice. He believed the 
County Councils in most places would 
deserve confidence, and the power of the 
Local Government Board would only be 
to allow or disallow what they had done. 
THe Marquess or SALISBURY 
said, if the County Council were a much 
older body of which they had had full 
experience, it would not be impossible to 
place that confidence in it which would 
justify them in taking the view of the 
noble and learned Lord. But when the 
noble and learned Lord asked them abso- 
lutely to trust in every County Council 
he would exhort noble Lords not to 
think of their own particular County 
Council invariably, because, no doubt, 
there were a great number of these 
bodies that could be trusted. But let 
them think of the case of Wales, and, 
having seen something of the operation 
of the County Council in that Princi- 
pality, consider how far it would be fair 
to the landowners and larger farmers to 
trust their interests entirely to these 
bodies. He thought that the time bad not 
come when they could safely depart from 
the guarantees which had hitherto been 
preserved for protecting the interests of 
the owners and occupiers of land. 
*Lorpv KENSINGTON said, protests 
had been made from the other side against 
what had fallen from his noble Friends 
Lord Kimberley and the Lord Chamber- 
lain, and he wished to protest as strongly 
as possible against what the noble Mar- 
quess had said. With regard to the Welsh 
County Councils, he was the Chairman of 
a Welsh County Council, and he repudiated 
the suggestion that that body bad ever 
dealt unfairly with the property of other 
people. He was certain that whatever 
powers were conferred upon County 
Councils by this Bill would be exercised 
to the satisfaction even of the noble 
Marquess the Leader of the Opposition. 
Lorp SWANSEA, as the Chairman 
of the largest County Council, desired to 
repudiate the insinuations of the noble 
Marquess in regard to the judicial 
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character and fair dealing of the County 
Councils of Wales. The County Council 
of Glamorganshire, which represented 
pretty well one-half of Wales, could be 
trusted as implicitly as any County 
Council in England, even the County 
Council of Hertfordshire. He desired 
to enter his protest against any insinua- 
tion that those County Councils would 
act in any way showing that they were 
not judicially minded. 

THe Eart or CAMPERDOWN 
desired to ask whether the Govern- 
ment would accept the Amendment the 
House had already made iu substituting 
the County Council for the District 
Council, as the Lord Chancellor had 
based a good deal of his argument 
upon the altered clause? He gathered 
from the stress laid by the noble and 
learned Lord upon that alteration that 
the Government was disposed to accept 
it as far as they could. 

Tue Eart or JERSEY said, the 
speech of Lord Selborne had reminded 
him that there was a safe way of pro- 
tecting property without going to the 
great expense of Provisional Orders. 
They were all agreed that there were 


many cases in which compulsion ought 
to be used; and if they could find a 
cheap and speedy way of preventing in- 
justice being done they ought to adopt it. 
If they could not trust County Councils 
he should like to know what body of 


men they could trust? County Councils 
represented landlords as well as tenant 
farmers ; and, after all, the final decision 
would not rest with them, but with the 
Local Government Board, who would act 
after due inquiry and consideration of 
the interests of the respective parties 
eoncerned. Therefore, he was unable to 
support the Amendment of the noble 
Marquess. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL), in reply to the question 
that had been addressed to the Govern- 
ment, said it would be impossible for 
them, without consulting their colleagues, 
to give a pledge on a matter of that kind. 
The present Amendment depended upon 
the clause as it stood. If the other 
House should disagree to the Amendment 
which had been made, substituting County 
Council for District Council, of course 
the matter would be in their hands. 

Tue Eartor DUNRAVEN said, that 
their Lordships had here, on the one 
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hand, the great principle that Parliament 
acting directly could dispossess any man 
of his property ; but, on the other, this 
appeared to be a case in which it might 
be well to depart from that principle, 
and that Parliament should devolve its 
power to another body. The House was 
anxious that the demand for allotments 
should be satisfied as far as possible; and 
that being so, he thought the proposition 
of the Earl of Camperdown to refer the 
matter to the Privy Council had not 
received the attention it deserved. The 
only practical difference would be that 
there would be only one Petition neces- 
sary to the Privy Council, while two 
Petitions might be required to Parliament, 
one to each House. He should be glad 
if Her Majesty’s Government would 
consider the desirability of limiting the 
compulsory powers to the acquisition of 
land for allotments only. 

Tue Duke or DEVONSHIRE said, 
the Amendment which had just been 
made would involve the making of other 
changes in the Bill, and he could quite 
understand the unwillingness of noble 
Lords representing Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to commit either themselves or 
the other House of Parliament to ac- 
quiescence in it. The appeal as it stood 
in the Bill was to the Local Government 
Board, which might be a competent 
tribunal to decide an appeal against a 
District Council, but it could hardly be 
said that a Local Government Board In- 
spector was a competent Court of Appeal 
against the decision of a County Council. 
If the Government considered that pro- 
cedure by Provisional Order was cumbrous 
and expensive it might consider some 
other alternative such as that suggested 
by the Earl of Camperdown. Subject to 
any proposition the Government might 
make at a later stage and until its plan 
was before them, he should vote for the 
Amendment of the noble Marquess. 


On Question whether Sub-section (a) 
shall stand part of the Clause? their 
Lordships divided :—Contents 54 ; Not- 
Contents 150. 


Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
that that decision of their Lordships got 
rid of his next Amendment in regard to 
petitioning the Local Government Board 
and the Privy Council. 

THe Dcxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON moved to omit the provision 
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(Sub-section 5) that in determining the 
amount of disputed compensation the 
arbitrator must not make any additional 
aliowance in respect of the purchase 
being compulsory. Unless this pro- 
vision were omitted grave injustice 
would be done to landlords whose land 
was purchased compulsorily, and he could 
not think it was seriously intended that 
when such grievous injury was done to 
& person as to take away his land by 
compulsion he should have no compen- 
sation. Hitherto it had been considered 
that an additional 10 per cent. ought 
to be allowed in such cases, and the 
practice had been recognised by Mr. 
Justice Hawkins, Mr. Lloyd, and other 
high authorities. 
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Amendment moved, 

In page 9, line 29, to leave out Sub-section 
(b.)—(The Duke of Richmond and Gordon.) 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) said, that it must be 
assumed that where land was taken 
compulsorily the owner would receive its 
full value. Why should he be given 
more than its value? The compulsory 


purchase of his land for purposes ad- 


mitted to be for the public interest did 
not confer any legal right to money in 
addition to the value of the property. 
It was, in his opinion, an abuse that any- 
thing was ever added to the price of 
land in respect of its compulsory pur- 
chase. He did not know exactly how 
the practice of adding 10 per cent. 
originated, but believed it was due to 
arrangements made between the surveyors 
and experts who were employed by one 
side and the other in cases where com- 
pulsion was resorted to. If their Lord- 
ships passed this Amendment they would 
encourage landlords not to sell volun- 
tarily, for owners would know that the 
result of their holding out and insisting 
upon the application of compulsion 
would be that they would get more than 
the full value of the land. He therefore 
resisted the Amendment in the public 
interest. 

THE Marquess or BATH could con- 
ceive nothing more just than that some 
amount should be paid to a vendor on 
account of compulsory purchase. He 
therefore supported the Amendment, on 
the ground that a landowner was entitled 
to compensation for losses which he 
might suffer in connection with the 
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compulsory acquisition of his property- 
He might lose, for example, through 
unavoidable delay before he could re- 
invest satisfactorily the purchase-money 
paid to him. 

*Lorp CLIFFORD or CHUDLEIGH 
said, he had an Amendment later on 
bearing on the subject which would be 
cut out if the present Amendment were 
accepted by their Lordships. He would 
not support the whole of the 10 per cent. 
which was generally given in practice, 
nor would he support an unlimited 
amount, but he objected strongly to the 
assumption that a man whose land was 
taken from him compulsorily suffered no 
loss for which he had a right to com- 
pensation. A man in that position 
might be put to considerable expense in 
making out his title, and in making 
arrangements with other people having 
an interest in the land. There was also 
the loss incidental to re-investment which 
the noble Marquess had mentioned. The 
principle that a man who was turned out 
of his property had a right to compensa- 
tion in respect of the compulsory dis- 
turbance could be traced back to the 
days when Naboth’s vineyard was com- 
pulsorily acquired. This principle ought 
not to be abandoned, but he did not say 
that the amount that could be awarded 
ought to be fixed at 10 percent. The 
only reason he could imagine why this 
proposal was supported by Her Majesty’s 
Government was that there was a kind 
of civil duty thrown upon the unfortu- 
nate individual whose land was required 
for public purposes, and that he alone, 
therefore, should bear the cost of having 
his land taken for somebody else’s advan- 
tage. Though there was a public advan- 
tage involved here, it was really a very 
limited public advantage, because the 
actual purpose for which these allot- 
ments were sought (this, of course, had 
no reference to buildings) was the private 
advantage of the individuals obtaining 
them. The advantage arising was, there- 
fore, only semi-public. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY did 
not think that the Lord Chancellor was 
justified in saying that surveyors were 
responsible for the practice of awarding 
10 per’ cent. for compulsory purchase. 
The arbitrators were really the responsible 
parties. The Opposition were being 
perpetually lectured by the Government 
for not trusting this person or that per- 
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son. He would in his turn counsel the 
noble and learned Lord to trust the arbi- 
trators. If the arbitrators had always 
awarded 10 per cent., ought it not to be 
presumed that they had done it for some 
good reason? When that set of authori- 
ties, who were, like all Judges, bound to 
be impartial between disputants, had for 
50 years uniformly recognised a particu- 
lar practice as equitable, he was inclined 
to believe that it was equitable. At all 
events, he would like to hear what the 
arbitrators had to say in their own 
defence. Where loss was inflicted upon 
a vendor in consequence of the applica- 
tion of compulsion, arbitrators ought to 
be able to award more than the mere 
value of the land ; and that there might 
be special loss had been shown by pre- 
vious speakers. Some words ought to be 
inserted pointing out to the arbitrator 
that their Lordships did not mean to de- 
prive the vendor of that which was his 
right, or of compensation arising to him, 
not for the sale, but for the compulsory 
sale, of his land. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) said, the great difficulty in 
the way of inserting words as suggested by 
the noble Marquess was that if land was 


taken for the purposes of arailway, or some 
other purpose of aspeculative character, by 
which it was hoped to make money, they 
would give the owner something added 
by way of compensation, but not where 
the land was taken for a general public 


purpose approved by Parliament. In 
regard to the 10 per cent., his experi- 
ence had been that arbitrators took first 
everything it was possible to take, and 
then added 10 per cent. upon that into 
the’ bargain. 

Lorpy BELPER thought that some 
such words as had been suggested by the 
noble Marquess should be added. No- 
thing could be fairer than that where loss 
oceurred from compulsory sale com- 
pensation should be paid for that loss, 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) said, the clause was sup- 
posed to provide compensation, which 
meant giving the man the equivalent for 
what was taken ; but if those words were 
inserted, they would be assuming that 
they were not giving compensation. 

*Lorp CLIFFORD or CHUDLEIGH 
said, it was not compensation for what 
was taken, but for the trouble, incon- 
venience, and damage done in taking it ; 
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and unless something was done in that 
direction it did not appear to him that 
they were meeting the justice of the case. 

Tue Eart or DENBIGH said, there 
was a difference between the taking of 
land by a parish and taking it for a rail- 
way or other public purposes. Where 
land was taxen for a railway the owner 
received the whole of his purchase- 
money ; but if the land was taken for a 
parish purpose, in many cases the owner 
would have to pay 2 considerable amount 
of his own purchase-money. 

THe Margvess or SALISBURY: 
Will noble Lords opposite compensate 
for that ? 


On Question whether Sub-section (6) 
shall stand part of the Clause ? their Lord- 
ships divided :— Contents 114; Not- 
Contents 21. 


On the Motion of the Marquess of 
Satissury, the following Amendment 
was agreed to :— 

In page 9, line 33, after Sub-section (c), 
insert a new sub-section :— 

“Costs awarded under the said Act shall, 
unless the committee otherwise order, be costs 
as between solicitor and client.” 

On the Motion of the Earl of Dun- 
RAVEN, Sub-section (4) was omitted. 


Tue Ear, or HARROWBY moved 
to leave out from page 10, line 18, the 
word “ district,” and to insert the word 
“county.” He explained that it was 
a purely consequential Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to. 


THe Eart or DUNRAVEN : The 
County Council being inserted in place 
of the District Council, I do not see how 
the County Council wil! be able to recover 
the money, and therefore I move to in- 
sert these words :— 

“And the District Council shall raise and 
pay the same to the County Council accord- 
ingly.” 

But now that the District Council has 
been done away with, does not Sub- 
section 6 go out altogether ? 


Amendment moved, 

In page 10, line 21, after (“1887”), to insert 
the words (“and the District Council shall 
raise and pay the same to the County Council 
accordingly ”).—(The Earl of Dunraven.) 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I do 
not think it is wanted at all. It goes 
out. 
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THe Marquess or RIPON: But it 
has just been amended by the noble 
Lord opposite substituting “ county ” for 
“ district.” 

THe Eart or CRANBROOK: It 
will now have to be altered in some way, 
to make the Parish Council raise the 
money that the County Council will have 
expended. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: If 
noble Lords do not object I think it 
would be better to let it stand over for 
Report. There must be an alteration, 
but one cannot devise the alteration 
without consultation. 

*THoe CHAIRMAN or COM- 
MITTEES: Leave the sub-section in, 
then ? 

THe Eart or KIMBERLEY: Yes, 
please; with the alteration of “county ” 
for “ district” in line 22. 
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Verbal alteration made. 


‘THe Marquess or SALISBURY: 
I do not know whether noble Lords will 
allow me to take this next Amendment 
as a consequential one. It is that the 
County Councils shall have power to 
defray the expenses. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 10, line 22, to insert Sub-section (7) 
—(*“It shall be lawful for the County Council, 
if they think fit, to defray, in whole or in part, 
the expenses incurred in any particular case in 
obtaining power to acquire or hire land other- 
wise than by agreement ”’).—( Zhe Marquess of 
Salisbury.) 

THe Eart or KIMBERLEY: I 
think the noble Marquess will see that 
this will be a distinctly privileged clause. 
It will put it in the general rate of the 
county. It is so directly a new taxing 
arrangement that I think it would be 
better not to press it. 

THe Marguess or SALISBURY : 
Very well ; then I do not press it. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Lorp DE RAMSEY: Before your 
Lordships pass Clause 9 I wish to ask 
the Government a question. How are 
we to know what is an allotment, and 
what is a small holding? I think we 
ought to have some definition of an allot- 
ment and small holding. The Allotments 
Act of 1887 limited the allotment to one 
acre, but in this Bill it is put at four 
acres. 


{LORDS} 
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[No answer was given. ] 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 10 (Hiring of land for allot- 
ments). 


THe Marquess or SALISBURY 


moved— 

In page 10, line 26, after the word (“case ”’) 

to leave out to the end of the sub-section and 
insert (“to the District Council, and the same 
proceedings shall take place as are authorised 
in the last section for the purpose of acquiring 
land otherwise than by agreement, provided 
that the Local Government Board shall not 
make a Provisional Order for hiring land for 
jess than 14 years.” 
He said, that it was necessary to sur- 
round the power of hiring land with 
sufficient guarantees that injustice would 
not be done to the tenant farmer or 
owner. 

THE Margvess or RIPON said, he 
could not admit that the case of hiring 
compulsorily was on all-fours with pur- 
chase. There was a very considerable 
difference between purchase and hiring, 
and the object of allowing hiring was to 
save expense in various ways. The case 
of purchase had been fully discussed, and 
therefore he would content himself 
with saying “Not-Content” to the 
Amendment. 

Tue Marogvess or SALISBURY : 
There are four acres concerned instead of 
one. 

Tne Marquess or RIPON: No 
doubt you are confined to one acre in the 
case of purchase under the existing law ; 
but if the noble Marquess will look at 
page 11, Sub-section (4), I think he will 
see that the limitation to one acre in the 
case of purchase is to be removed. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY : 
I read the words differently, but I will 
not fight it. 


Amendment agreed to. 


*Lorp CLIFFORD or CHUDLEIGH 
moved to add words to the Marquess of 
Salisbury’s Amendment, providing that 
the Local Government Board should not 
make a Provisional Order for hiring land, 
“unless with the consent of the owner, 
for more than 21 years.” Although the 
time was limited for which a lease was 
to exist, there was no limit the other way. 
as to the length of it. It could not be 
less than 14 years, but it might be 99. 
This might be a serious drawback to the 
landowner. With a lease of 14 years 
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there would be a chance of revision, but 
with a 99 years’ lease there would be no 
chance of a man revising it in his life- 
time ; and if it turned out onerous, and he 
could get a better rent for his land, he 
had no remedy. The land might be in 
the neighbourhood of a large and 
prosperous town, and might be required 
for building. Under this clause very 
considerable injustice might be done to 
the owner of the land, which might be 
applicable for building or trade purposes, 
if he was obliged to let it for agricultural 
purposes with no chance of realising at a 
much higher value. An Amendment of 
this nature was necessary to carry out the 
whole principle of hiring as against 
purchase. 

Amendment moved, 

In page 10, line 29, after the word (“years ”), 
ef the owner for more than 21 years, and 
subject to a power on the part of the owner to 
determine such hiring in case the owner may 
require the land for building or trade purposes, 
on such notice as may be fixed by agreement, or 
in default of agreement by the arbitrator ’’).— 
(The Lord Clifford of Chudleigh.) 

THe Marquess or RIPON said, 
with regard to the limit of 21 years with- 
out consent, the Government would 
prefer the Bill as it stood, but the 
Amendment was not one of very great 
importance. With respect to the latter 
part of the proposal, it was impossible for 
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THe Margvess or RIPON: To that 
part of the clause I will say “ Not-Con- 
tent.” The other is a different matter. 


*Lorp CLIFFORD or CHUDLEIGH: 
I withdraw the latter part of my clause. 


The following words were inserted :-— 

“ Nor unless with the consent of the owner for 
more than 21 years,” 

Lorp DE RAMSEY moved an 
Amendment, the object of which was to 
provide that the Parish Council should 
have the area of the parish as the limit 
from which they might take Jand com- 
pulsorily. 

Tue Margvess or RIPON thought 
the matter might better be dealt with on 
the Report stage. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 





| mittee) withdrawn. 
to insert the words (“nor unless with the consent | 


THe Margvess or SALISBURY 
| moved an Amendment to Sub-section 3, 
| providing that the arbitrator to be 
|appointed in accordance with the pro- 
| visions of Section 3 of the Allotments 
| Act, 1887, shall have power to determine 
| any question 
| “as to compensation for any injury or incon- 
venience in respect to the management of the 
| farm or the occupation of the dwelling-house 
| belonging to it. Asto any compensation due 
| to the occupier for improvements under the 
| Agricultural Holdings (Kngland) Act, 1883, or 
| under any local custom.” 

It seemed to him that although there was 
sufficient protection for the landlord there 


him to agree. This was a question of | wa. hardly sufficient for the tenant. In- 
hiring, and for a limited period to be | jury and inconvenience might be inflicted 
fixed in the lease, and to be approved by | upon the occupant of the land or dwell- 
the Local Government Board. Of course, | ing-house taken. The tenant had as 


the Board would take into consideration 
such questions as the land attaining to a 


| 


much right to compensation as anybody 
else, especially as it might be a tenant 


much greater value in the future. As it under a very long lease. The same com- 


was a lease for a limited time, it seemed 
to him that the owner might fairly wait 
until that period had expired. At the 
end of the time a renewal of the lease 
would have to be considered on its own 
merits, and having regard to the circum- 
stances at that time. If he let land on 
lease as agricultural land, and in the 
course of the lease the land improved in 
value, he could not turn out his tenant, 
but must wait until the time was up. 


*Lorp CLIFFORD or CHUDLEIGH: 
But if my compulsory lease is for 99 
years, that is not of very much good to 
me. I cannot wait until the 99 years 
are up. 





pensation was due to an occupant under 
the Agricultural Holdings Act. In the 
other House of Parliament an offer was 
made to meet this difficulty, and the 
result was a very brilliant suggestion. 
Tt was to alter the rent which the tenant 
would have to pay for the remainder of 
the land. That was the celebrated Rig- 
bian achievement, and he did not expect 
to hear a defence from noble Lords 
opposite. It would be a very gross 
injury to the occupier if these two pro- 
visions he proposed were not inserted. 

Amendment moved, 

In page 11, after line 2, to insert (“ As to com- 
pensation for any injury or inconvenience in 
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respect to the management of the farm or the 
occupation of the dwelling-house belonging to 
it. As to any compensation due to the occupier 
for improvements under the Agricultural Hold- 
ings (England) Act, 1883, or under any local 
custom.”)—( The Marquess of Salisbury.) 

THe Marquess or RIPON thought 
the noble Marquess had overlooked the 
fact that by the Allotments Act, 1887, 
provisions were made which prevented 
any Order being made for taking land 
required for the amenity or convenience 
of any dwelling. This Bill applied that 
clause, and therefore it appeared that the 
application of that clause of the Allot- 
ments Act met the case with regard to 
dwellings. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY: 
The word “amenity ” is not one of which 
I know the precise meaning of. 

Tue Marquess or RIPON: I should 
have thought that anything which would 
injure the amenity or convenience of a 
house would come under that clause, and 
it might apply to any field, although not 
close to the house. 

THe Maraqustss or SALISBURY 
said, he had carefully considered the 
matter, and must insist on his Amend- 
ment. 
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Amendment agreed to. 


*Tne Eart or WINCHILSEA, who 
had given notice of an Amendment to 
leave out Sub-section (d), said he should 
move his Amendment later on. In his 
view the clause by a side-wind proposed 
to set up nothing less than a Land Court. 
He could understand the arbitrator 
having power to fix the rent of the land 
taken by the Parish Council, but he did 
not understand how he could have power 
to fix permanently at least the rent of 
the land retained by the tenant. Was 
the arbitrator to have power to override 
a yearly agreement, which was the usual 
form of agricultural holding ? He pro- 
posed to move words which would make 
it quite clear as to what was intended. 
He fancied the intention of the Govern- 
ment was that the tenant should, during 
the existence of any agreement between 
himself and his landlord, pay the rent of 
the land left after taking the allotment, 
and that the parish should pay the rent 
of that which was taken ; but some more 
definite words were required in the 
section. 

THe Marquess or BATH asked for 
information as to whether, when a portion 
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of a farm where there was an existing 
tenancy was taken compulsorily, the con- 
tract between the landlord and the 
tenant would be broken? Ifa landowner 
let a farm of 400 acres he had to 
covenant to let the tenant have quiet 
possession and enjoyment of that farm. 
Unless care was taken with this Bill the 
tenant would say—*In consequence of 
your having taken so many acres from me 
for allotments, you have disturbed me in 
my holding, and the contract is no longer 
binding on me.” There ought to be 
powers to ensure the maintenance of the 
contract between landlord and tenant, 
notwithstanding the loss by the tenant of 
a certain number of acres. 

Lorp HALSBURY thought the Go- 
vernment did not appreciate the point 
that by taking away a portion of a farm 
it might make the farm unworkable as a 
farm. What, then, was to become of the 
contract between landlord and tenant ? 
A reduction of rent would not satisfy the 
tenant, because he might say—“ I would 
rather not have the farm ; without these 
pasture fields it is unworkable.” This 
question was not one of law, but of 
common-sense. 

*Tue Ear, or WINCHILSEA be- 
lieved the Allotments Act, 1887, dis- 
tinctly provided that allotments taken 
under that Act should not be construed 
as a breach of contract between landlord 
and tenant. 

THe Duke or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON pointed out that there was no 
Amendment before the Committee. 

*THe Eart or WINCHILSEA, to 
put himself in Order, formally moved his 
Amendment. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 11, line 4, to leave out Sub-section 
(d).—(The Earl of Winehilsea.) 

Tue MargveEss or RIPON said, his 
view with regard to what had fallen 
from Lord Halsbury was that this Bill 
would leave the landlord and tenant in 
the same position, and with the same 
liabilities as at the present time ; but, of 
course, the tenant would be relieved of 
part of his land. 

Lorp HALSBURY remarked that it 
had been contended that Sub-section (d) 
provided for the case of some portion of 
the land being taken from an existing 
tenancy. If the rent was to continue as 
it was before, he could quite understand 
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that the apportionment provided for under 
the sub-section would satisfy every point. 
But when a particular portion of land 
which had been hired under a lease was 
compulsorily taken, the tenancy might 
become valueless to the tenant, because 
the farm could not be worked without 
so much pasture land. Was the contract 
between the landlord and the tenant at an 
end, and was there to be any compensa- 
tion to the landlord or tenaut in respect 
of the unworkable character of the re- 
maining farm? Was there any pro- 
vision in the Bill for a condition of 
things such as he had intimated ? 


THe Eart or KIMBERLEY, in 
reply, said, that supposing a certain 
portion of the land was taken, and the rest 
<leteriorated in value, he apprehended it 
would be necessary that the rent should 
be so apportioned that no more should be 
«lemanded of the tenant than the value 
of the land retained by him. A com- 
paratively high rent would have to be 
put on the land taken. The question 
whether the contract between landlord 
and tenant would hold good was, he 
thought, a legal one. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL): I think it is perfectly 
¢lear that under this Bill it does not 
determine the tenancy. Of course, 
with a yearly tenancy, it might be very 
soon put anend to by the tenant, but 
with a lease, of course, it would not be 
<letermined so quickly. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that when the question came before the 
County Councils, if they should have to 
determine the question of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, it would be their duty 
clearly to consider whether the circum- 
stances were of that extreme nature 
which Lord Halsbury had suggested. 
Of course, he did not say that would 
ensure justice being done ; but any fair- 
minded County Councillor, or the Local 
Government Board, would say that this 
was not land which ought to be taken 
by compulsion. 

Tue Eart or CRANBROOK asked 
the Government to consider a case where 
25 people wanted four acres each; that 
100 acres might be taken out of a farm 
of 120 acres. Was it not intolerable 
that the farmer should be left with 20 
acres of land when he had contracted 
for 120 acres ? 
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Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY re- 
marked that it was very easy to put 
extreme cases. The object of a Bill of 
this kind was to put a certain amount of 
trust in the Local Bodies who would 
have to deal with these matters. They 
must fall back upon the fact that in 
extreme cases justice would be done by 
the authorities. 

Tue Eart or CRANBROOK sug- 
gested that in cases of the kind he had 
mentioned power might be given for the 
whole of the land to be taken, and the 
farmer let free. The County Councils 
ought to have means of setting free the 
tenancy on terms which would be just 
to the landlord also, 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : I am 
not able to say absolutely whether this 
would be done, but I know that in 
practice it is frequently done. When a 
man has asked for seven acres out of a 
field of 12 I have known cases where 
there has been a refusal to take that piece 
of land. The authorities have said— 
“No; that land is not to be taken ; or, 
if taken, it must be on higher terms.” 

Lorv HALSBURY was under the 
impression that a more just proceeding 
would be to leave the tenant power to 
terminate the arrangement. It would be 
rather hard that the tenant should be 
obliged to continue on terms which he 
had never agreed to, and would not have 
agreed to. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HerscuHEt_): You might have a case 
where the tenant held land under a lease, 
and he would make the deprivation of a 
portion of his tenancy a pretence for 
throwing up the whole. 

Tue Duke or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON : The greater hardship would 
be to make him work out the remainder 
of the land during the whole of his lease. 

*Eart SPENCER thought the result 
would be that the County Councils would 
refuse to take land under such circum- 
stances. The Councils had acted on this 
principle—that if so much of a farm was 
taken as would make the farm worthless 
they would not take compulsorily. That 
was the answer to the rather extreme 
cases put by noble Lords opposite. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


*Lorpv DE RAMSEY moved an 
Amendment with the object of securing 
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that no one landowner in a parish should 
have an undue amount of land taken from 
him. He wished to prevent any par- 
ticular owner being victimised; and, 
therefore, he wished the arbitrator to 
take into consideration the amount of 
land already provided by the owner for 
allotments or small holdings. 


Local Government 


Amendment moved, 

In page 11, line 5, after the word (“or”) to 
insert new sub-section—“ (As to amount of land 
already provided by any one owner for allot- 
ments or small holdings ; or”).—( The Lord De 
Ramsey.) 


THE Marquess or SALISBURY : 
Does not the Amendment make the work 
of the arbitrator simply historical ? 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HeERscuELL): I do not think it would 
have any effect. The arbitrator would 
determine how much had been taken, 
but it does not bring the judicial charac- 
ter of the arbitrator into question. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


On the Motion of the Earl of Onstow, 
the following Amendment was agreed 
to :— 

In page 11, line 6, to leave out the word 
(“taking ”) and insert the word (“living”). 

THe Eart or CRANBROOK moved 
to leave out the words at the end of the 
clause enacting that— 


“ The arbitrator in fixing the rent shall not 
make any addition in respect of compulsory 
hiring.” 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) explained that the meaning 
of the provision was this—that the 
arbitrator was not to award compensation 
over and above what was otherwise justly 
due simply because the land was taken 
compulsorily. Otherwise it might be 
assumed that something was to be added 
to the compensation on account of the 
compulsion alone. 


THe Marevess or SALISBURY 
asked how the Lord Chancellor knew 
what the arbitrator was going to do, con- 
sidering that no arbitrator yet had to 
deal with this clause? It was rather an 
odd proceeding to single out one par- 
ticular error which arbitrators in the 
past had fallen into, and while putting 
that into this Bill leave out all the 
others. 


Lord De Ramsey 


{LORDS} 
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*TuHEe Eart or SELBORNE said, this 
seemed to him a very anomalous sort of 
legislation. He was not aware of any 
existing law which required any addi- 
tion to be made for compulsory taking 
or hiring. It had been the habit of 
arbitrators to make an addition of 10 
per cent. on the ground of compul- 
sion. But if prohibitory words of this 
kind were put into a Bill on a matter 
which had never been defined by law 
before, the risk would be run of things 
being supposed to be excluded under 
these words which on every principle of 
justice ought not to be excluded. The 
arbitrator might, for instance, think he 
was not at liberty to take into account the 
damage which the landlord would sustain 
by having the rest of the farm thrown 
upon his hands. 

Lorp HALSBURY said, he could not 
help thinking that the words, if retained, 
might very seriously affect the arbitrator 
and induce him to refuse things which he 
ought to allow. 

Tut LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HerscHELL) remarked that in the 
Artizans’ Dwellings Act passed by noble: 
Lords opposite words were introduced 
providing that nothing should be given 
for compulsory hiring. 

Tue Eart or SELBORNE suggested 
that the words, if retained, should run— 

“The arbitrator in fixing the rent shall not 
make any addition in respect only of the hiring 
being compulsory.” 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HeErRscHELL) : I have not the slightest 
objection to that. 


The words were retained in the Bill, 
with the alteration suggested by the 
Earl of Selborne. 


THe Maraqvess or SALISBURY 
moved, in page 11, line 11, to leave out 
the paragraph beginning 

“ Any compensation awarded to a tenant in 
respect of any depreciation,”’ Xc., 
in order to insert— 

“ The arbitrator shall, if requested to do so by 
the owner, fix the selling value of the property; 
and the rent awarded shall in that case be 
interest upon the said value at the rate of 3 
per cent.” 

He said, that if they took a bit of land 
near a town the first question for the 
arbitrator would be what rent would be 
given on a 14 years’ lease for land of 
the kind? He did not suppose that in 
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these days anybody would take a 14 
years’ lease, so the question would pro- 
bably come to nothing. The next 
question would be, what would this land 
fetch if let upon a yearly tenancy? The 
answer would be, something in excess of 
the rent of the agricultural land outside. 
But it had a very much higher value. It 
was capable of being sold as builling 
land in perhaps two or three years, and 
when sold the purchase-money would 
bring in an interest, taken at the lowest 
in Consols, very much higher than the 
rent of the agricultural land in the neigh- 
bourhood. If, therefore, they said that 
for 14 years a man should be shut out 
from the right of selling his land and 
getting interest upon the purchase-money, 
they would inflict upon him a very gross 
and indefensible confiscation. For 12 
years or so he would have the rent of 
agricultural land, whereas if he sold the 
land he would get a price the interest of 
which would be very much greater. 
They had no right, in pursuing this 
object of public policy, to take that 
income out of a man’s hand. And they 
must not run away with the idea that 
they were doing this for the rich man. 
This was usually regarded as a rich 
man’s question, but it was very often a 
poor man’s question. Now, he proposed 
that the arbitrator should be called upon 
to decide what was the selling value of the 
land, and that the interest on that value 
at 3 per cent. should be the rent of the 
land. He begged to move the Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 11, line 11, to leave out paragraph to 
line 20, and insert (* The arbitrator shall, if 
requested to do so by the owner, fix the selling 
value of the property ; and the rent awarded 
shall in that case be interest upon the said 
value at the rate of 3 per cent ”).—(7he War- 
quess of Salisbury.) 

Tue Ear or KIMBERLEY said, as 
he understood the Bill, the arbitrator was 
bound to take the question raised by the 
noble Marquess into consideration. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY 
said, that the practice was absolutely 
new, and there would be no precedents 
to guide the arbitrator. Therefore, 
they were bound to say in the Bill what 
he should do. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) remarked that he did not 
think it would be in the interest of the 
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owner to say that he should get 3 per 
cent. on the value of the land. The 
mode in which compensation was to be 
given was as far as possible provided for. 
The proposal might be in the interest of 
the owner in the case of land of high 
value, but in the case of low-priced land 
the owner would not require the 
arbitrator. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY: 
I leave it to the owner to decide. It is 
only to be at the request of the owner. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL): But the noble Marquess 
has not said what is to be done when 
the request is made. ‘This does not seem 
to be a substitute for the paragraph in 
the Bill. 

Tue Eart or SELBORNE said, 
the paragraph which the noble Marquess 
proposed to omit was not a desirable 
provision ; it was so extremely vague. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERscHELL) said, it provided the mode 
in which the compensation was, so far as 
possible, to be provided. The object 
was to avoid, wherever possible, paying 
money down. 

*Eart STANHOPE had never heard 
of such a system of compensation before. 
It would raise the hiring price of allot- 
ments beyond the means of those who 
desired to have them. He trusted that 
the clause would be left out in order 
that the Marquess of Salisbury’s proposal 
could be put in. The only alternative 
would be that the Government bring up 
a new clause. 

Tue Marguess or SALISBURY : 
Perhaps it would be better if I began by 
moving the omission of the standing 
clause,and afterwards move the insertion 
of new words. 


On Question whether the words pro- 

sed to be left out shall stand part of 
the Bill? their Lordships divided :-—Con- 
tents 18 ; Not-Contents 104. 


THe Marquess or SALISBURY : 
Now I want to urge the question of pay- 
ment for land that has a prospective 
value. That is the whole point. The 
Lord Chancellor says the arbitrator will 
take it into consideration. As this is 
entirely new, and we have no precedents 
whatever to guide the arbitrator, there is 
great danger that the arbitrator will 
simply give the value of the neighbour- 
ing agricultural land. Therefore, I press 
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this particular remedy as being to my 
mind the best I can devise. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
helief is thatthe matter will be taken into 
consideration not merely by the arbitrator, 
but by the County Councils and other 
authorities before whom the question will 
come. It will be very difficult to devise 
words which will not limit the matter in 
an inconvenient way. That is my 
opinion. I know the noble Marquess is 
not satisfied, and will perhaps press his 
Amendment. That there is something 
in the point I do not deny. 
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Amendment moved, 

In page 11, line 11, to leave out paragraph 
“to line 20, and insert (‘* The arbitrator shall, if 
ro ey to do so by the owner, fix the selling 
value of the property; and the rent awarded 
shall in that case be interest upon the said value 
at the rate of three percent”).—(The Marquess 
of Salisbury.) 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
he would put it to the noble Marquess 
whether, in the present state of agricul- 
tural affairs, 3 per cent. was not a little 
too high ? Was land worth 3 per 


cent. ? 

THE Marquess or SALISBURY 
said, the percentage did not depend upon 
the value of the land. Money could be 
invested in Consols, and investments in 
Indian securities would realise 3 per 
cent. 


Amendment agreed to. 


*Tue Eart or ONSLOW 
desired to move— 

After line 20, to insert—* (4.) Provided that 
if the land hired under this section shall at any 
time during the tenancy thereof by the Parish 
Council largely increase in value (by reason of 
circumstances arising subsequent to the award 
of the arbitrator and not taken into considera- 
tion by him) it shal] be lawful for the landlord 
for the time being of such land to resume pos- 
session thereof upon giving to the Parish 
Council 12 calendar months’ previous notice in 
writing of his intention so to do, and upon such 
resumption the landlord shall pay to the Parish 
Council and to the allotment holders of the 
land for the time being such sum by way of 
compensation for the loss of such land for the 
hag a of allotments as may be agreed upon 

y the landlord and the Parish Council, or in 
default of such agreement, as may be awarded 
by a single arbitrator to be appointed in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Section 3 of the 
Allotments Act, 1887, and the provisions of that 
section shall apply to such arbitrator. 

(5.) The word ‘landlord’ in this section 
means the person for the time being entitled 
to receive the rent of the land proposed to be 
hired or (as the case may require) of the land 
hired by the Parish Council.” 


The Marquess of Salisbury 


said, he 
, 
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The Amendment covered different ground 
from that of any proposal brought 
before their Lordships hitherto. It con- 
templated the contingency of land im- 
proving largely in value. Their Lord- 
ships were aware that land often did 
improve greatly in value from cireum- 
stances unforeseen at the time the arbi- 
trator made his award. He quite 
realised that where land was let ou lease 
for a term of 14 or 21 years, or whatever 
the term might be, the lessor took into 
consideration the possible increase in the 
value of the land. If it increased he was 
the loser, and if it decreased he was 
the gainer by it. But it seemed to 
him that the question of compulsory 
hiring stood on a_ different footing. 
If they went to a man and said, 
“We insist on your land being taken 
for 14 years on the basis of present 
value,” it was only fair, if a railway were 
made close to the land, or if valuable 
minerals were found, that the land- 
lord should have the power, after 
definite notice, and on payment of 
adequate compensation, to resume pos- 
session. The onus would rest on the 
landlord to show that the increase in 
value had not been slight and trifling, 
but had been really considerable, 
and that it was such as could not have 
been foreseen and provided for by the 
arbitrator at the time he made his award. 


On question, that 
be there inserted ? 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
he did not see the necessity for the 
Amendment, which to his mind would in- 
troduce an element of uncertainty in the 
tenure of the allotments. He did not 
think it desirable that after the whole 
thing had been settled, and the, allot- 
ments were under cultivation, notice 
should be suddenly given by the land- 
lord to resume possession. It was con- 
trary to the usual practice to allow pos- 
session to be resumed where land was let 
for a certain time, and he did not see 
why Parish Councils: should be put 
under this special obligation. The 
adoption of this principle would inter- 
fere with the due enjoyment of allot- 
ments. 

THe Margquess or SALISBURY 
said, he admitted there was a difficulty, 
and it was this: there was no power in 
the Parish Council to get rid of the 14 


those words 
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years’ lease, A private person could 
give up a 14 years’ lease, but a Parish 
Council would have no such power, and, 
come weal or woe, the 14 years would 
have to run out under the Statute. That 
was a very unnatural state of things, and 
he could not help thinking that the power 
of breaking a lease ought to reside in 
somebody, 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) said, he was not clear that 
there was anything in the Bill to prohibit 
«a Parish Council from surrendering a 
lease, It was true the land was hired 
by compulsion ; but when it was hired 
it was under a 14 years’ lease, and unless 
there was anything in the Act actually 
prohibiting surrender, it could, if neces- 
sary, be surrendered. 

Lorp HALSBURY said, he doubted 
if there was power in the Bill to take 
the land from the Parish Council. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) said, he understood the 
noble Marquess to put the case of a 
Parish Council willing to surrender. 


Question put, and negatived. 


THe Margvess or SALISBURY 


said, the next Amendment which stood 
in his name was merely for the preserva- 


tion of the award of the arbitrator. He 
would frankly say that it was not his 
own suggestion, but had been put into his 
hands by a person skilled in these 
matters. He did not, however, imagine 
that the Government could take objec- 
tion to it. There was no harm in it. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 11, leave out lines 21 to 23, and in- 
sert (“The award of the arbitrator or a copy 
thereof, together with a Report signed by him 
as to the condition of the land taken by the 
Parish Council, shall be deposited and preserved 
with the public books, writings, and papers of 
the parish, and the owner for the time being of 
the land shall at all reasonable times be at 
liberty to inspect the same and to take copies 
thereof ”’),.—(The Marquess of Salisbury.) 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
there was no objection to these words. 


Amendment agreed to. 


THe Marquess or SALISBURY 
said, the question he now had to raise 
was with regard to what would happen 
when, under the Agricultural Holdings 
Act, a landlord was bound to pay com- 
pensation to his tenant on the determina- 
tion of the tenancy by a kind of deter- 
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mination that the landlord had never 
contemplated. It had been reported to 
him that in addition to losing his land 
the landlord might have to pay his tenant 
compensation, Ought not that com- 
pensation to be paid by the Parish 
Council ? 


Amendment moved, after the words 
last inserted, to insert— 

(* Where any compensation is payable under 
the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1883, or other- 
wise by the landlord to the tenant of any land 
on the determination of his tenancy, and such 
determination has arisen by reason of the land 
being taken compulsorily by a Parish Council 
under this section, the amount of such com- 
pensation shall be paid to the tenant by the 
Parish Council, and the landlord shall not be 
liable for payment of any such compensation as 
aforesaid ”).—(7he Marquess of Salisbury.) 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HeErscuE Lt) said, the point now raised 
would have been met, he imagined, under 
the Bill by the clause which the noble 
Marquess so mach objected to, and had 
induced their Lordships to reject. 

THe Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
he did not know that he fully apprehended 
the effect of the Amendment. Did it 
mean that if a whole farm should for any 
reason be given up then all that might 
be due from the landlord would have to 
be paid by the Parish Council ? 

Tue Margvess or SALISBURY : 
No; obviously not. I refer to the land 
actually taken by the Parish Council. 

THe Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that that which it was proposed to cover 
would come in under the general question 
of compensation. Should not those who 
take the land be obliged to take it 
with the liabilities? He should have 
thought so. 

Tus Marquess or SALISBURY 
said, he wanted to make it clear that the 
landlord was not liable for an action on 
this account. 

*Tue Eart or SELBORNE said, he 
would suggest a little Amendment in 
line 6, which would make the proposed 
words read— 

“The amount of such compensation shal! be 
taken into account in determining the compen- 
sation to be paid to the tenant by the Parish 
Council.” 

THe Marevess or SALISBURY 
said, he did not eare how the Amendment 
was framed, so long as the last two lines 
were in. 
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Tue Eart or SELBORNE said, 
the Amendment would be just, and -would 
not cause inconvenience. 

Tue Margqvess or SALISBURY 
said, if the noble and learned Lord pre- 
ferred it he would bring up the Amend- 
ment on Report. 


Local Government 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, 

In line 6, after the words (“shall be’’), to 
insert the words (“taken into account in 
determining the amount of compensation of”). 
—(The Earl of Selborne.) 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) said, he could not help 
thinking that the point was covered by 
Sub-section (c) at the top of page 11, the 
words being— 

“ As to the compensation to any tenant upon 
the determination of his tenancy.” 

THe Marevess or SALISBURY 
said, he wished to make it clear that the 
tenant had not a double right of action. 
If he had that right the question 
of compensation in respect of the 
remainder of the farm would be raised 
and the compensation which the tenant 
might claim to be due to him might be 


brought up as a set-off against any claim 
by the landlord, and the landlord would 
be exposed to an action which he thought 
he ought not to be exposed. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 


*TuHe Eart or WINCHILSEA said, 
he had intended to move an Amendment 
which would have confined an allotment 
to four acres of pasture and one acre of 
arable land, but he did not now mean to 
do so. He should like to point out, how- 
ever, that throughout the whole of this 
clause, although they professed to be con- 
sidering the question of allotments, they 
were not considering allotments at all, but 
were giving the name “ allotment ” to that 
which had never been called so before. 
There was nothing in the clause to indi- 
cate—indeed, there was a great deal in 
this sub-section to indicate the contrary 
—that in the definition of allotments 
they followed the definition of the Allot- 
ments Act of 1887. The difference be- 
tween an allotment and a small holding 
was always well worth bearing in mind 
by those who had to legislate on these 
matters. To legislate for allotments 
under the guise of small holdings intro- 
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duced a great fallacy into the question. 
An allotment he should define as that 
quantity of land which a labourer was 
able to till advantageously in his spare 
time; but when they got beyond 
that—when they got beyond four acres 
of grass land or three acres of grass land 
and an acre of ploughed land—they were 
not dealing with allotments. He wished 
their Lordships to consider that under 
the clause as it stood there was nothing 
to prevent a Parish Council letting to a 
tenant under the name of an a.lotment 
50 acres of ploughed land or 5€ acres of 
grass land if they so desired. They 
might turn out one smali tenant, 
and give the land to another. He 
thought it would be convenient if 
some words could be introduced to show 
that their Lordships had considered the 
difference between the one thing and the 
other, because there was a danger that if 
they went further than an allotment such 
as was proposed under this clause— 
namely, four acres of pasture or three 
acres of pasture and one acre of arable 
land—they would be putting the labourer 
in possession of more land than it would 
occupy his spare time to cultivate. 
They would withdraw him from his 
labour on the farm, and, at the same 
time, not give him enough land on 
which to make a living. He hoped 
there would be some limitation—he 
would not say what—introduced to 
show that they took cognisance of the 
fact that there was a difference in 
principle between allotments and small 
holdings. If they did not do that, then 
they must recognise the fact that there 
was no limit in the Bill to the amount of 
land the Parish Council might take. 


*THe CHAIRMAN or COM- 
MITTEES : Does the noble Earl move 
his Amendment ? 


*Tne Eart or WINCHILSEA said, 
he moved that Amendment. He thought 
that if they were to allow the erection of 
any building at all on an allotment they 
ought to permit a pig-stye to be put up. 


Amendment moved, 


In ll, line 34, to leave out the word 
(“or”), and after (“barn”) insert (“or 
pig-stye ”).—(The Earl of Winchilsea.) 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
this was provided for in the Allotments 
Act. 
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*THe Eart or WINCHILSEA did 
not know that it was provided for in the 
case of grass land. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : Why 
should there not be a pig-stye on grass 
land ? 

*Tue Eart or WINCHILSEA: That 
is my point. Why should there not be ? 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
he was not aware that there was any 
limitation in the Allotments Act. The 
Act said that pig-styes might be erected 
on the allotments. 

*THE Eart or WINCHILSEA said, 
that in the Allotments Act there was 
a different definition of an allotment. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) said, that Sub-seetion (4) 
of the clause said— 

‘Save as hereinafter mentioned, Sections 5 
to 8 of the Allotments Act, 1887, shall apply to 
any allotment hired bya Parish Council in like 
manner as if ” 
it were an allotment under the Allot- 
ments Act. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Lorp WANTAGE said, the Amend- 
ment next on the Paper was in his name, 


as follows :— 

After (“landlord ’’), in line 37, to insert as a 
separate paragraph : (“ (d.) May not take other- 
wise than by agreement grass land in such 
parishes as may provide open pasture land suit- 
able for the purpose, on a system of letting for 
grazing, and in proportion to the number of 
persons requiring grass allotments”). 

He hoped he should be able to commend 
this proposal to their Lordships, who, 
like himself, took a deep interest in the 
question of allotments. He believed that 
great advantage would result from it. 
Nobody could be more interested than 
they were in seeing a good Act of Parlia- 
ment placed upon the Statute Book with 
regard to the question of allotments. He 
had made some endeavours and some 
sacrifices towards bringing the poorer 
class of agricultural labourers and the 
smaller artizans into more effectual and 
complete touch with the cultivation of 
the land, and, so far as the Bill went in 
that direction, he entirely approved of it. 
But he must frankly own that those 
portions of the Bill which were com- 
pulsory did not commend themselves to 
him. He did not think they were neces- 
sary ; he did not think they were called 
for. That being so, he should be glad to 
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see Parliament allow those persons or 
those parishes offering advantages equal 
to, or perhaps even superior to, those 
which were given in the Bill to contract 
themselves out of these provisions. He 
thought that his proposal would be more 
beneficial to the classes to which he re- 
ferred than the granting of plots. It 
would be a great advantage to the villager 
or cottager to be able to run his cow upon 
open pasture land. He was aware that 
common lands had not been regarded 
with much favour of late years, owing 
probably to the extraordinary manner in 
which certain rights in relation to them 
had been dealt with—rights of getting 
turf and gravel, of lopping trees, and so 
forth. Common lands had become very 
much less valuable from an agricultural 
point of view than they were formerly. 
Still, he looked upon these lands as ex- 
tremely valuable. He believed that if 
they could return to the system of com- 
mon open lands great benefit would 
accrue to the small cottier. He there- 
fore thought that in cases where land- 
owners or land oceupiers let to the Parish 
Councils land to be used as common land 
with the restriction imposed that that 
land should not be broken up those 
parishes should be exempted from the 
clause. He thought there was no worse 
mode of cultivating a field than by break- 
ing it up into small patches and allot- 
ments of three acres. Such division was 
the most uneconomical mode of dealing 
with land which could be adopted. The 
old practice in this country, and in every 
country in Europe where animals, and 
particularly cattle, were pastured, was to 
allow them to run in herds over large 
tracts of grass land. But if land was to 
be divided into small pieces for grazing 
purposes the cost would be most pro- 
digious in separating them by fences 
and providing water. The cost would 
be so great that hardly a labourer that 
he could think of would be able to pay 
the expense of hiring one of these smal} 
plots. He was, therefore, afraid that 
the object of the Bill in which they all 
had so great an interest would be de- 
feated and the agricultural labourer 
would be deprived of benefit unless this 
clause were amended in the manner 
he proposed. There were parishes where 
at present pasture lands were used with 
great advantage, and he believed that if 
they were more extensively used—as he 
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thought they might be, owners and 
occupiers being willing to provide them 
— it would tend largely to the advantage 
of the labouring class. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 11, line 37, after the word (“land- 
lord”) to insert as a separate paragraph : 
(* (d.) May not take otherwise than by agree- 
ment grass land in such parishes as may pro- 
vide open pasture land suitable for the purpose, 
on a system of letting for grazing, and in pro- 
portion to the number of persons requiring 
grass allotments”).—(7he Lord Wantage.) 

Eart NELSON said, he had 
promised his noble Friend Lord Wantage 
to say a few words in support of 
his Amendment. If he understood it 
rightly the proposal was to create com- 
mon lands, and it would be impossible 
to do that unless they were dealing with 
at least 50 or 60acres. That would be 
the smallest size they could make these 
commons. The arrangement would be 
permissive. For more than 20 years he 
had let grass lands near a village in plots 
of two or three acres to small cultivators 
with a cow. The system had always 
been successful. The tenants had 
always puid their rent, aud had never 
asked him to replace the cow. At the 
same time, it must be remembered that 
for the “three acres and a cow” 
system to succeed they must have com- 
mon land to help them, and he had 
had the advantage of a large common 
near the village of which he spoke on 
which these cow-landers had the privilege 
of running their cows. These people 
made it pay by turning their cows on to 
the common iu the summer whilst they 
grew a crop of hay on their cow-land. 
How the system would act where there 
was no common to make use of was 
another thing altogether. 

Tue Eart or DENBIGH said, this 
was a subject he had taken a great deal 
of interest in. He endorsed everything 
which had fallen from the noble Lord 
with regard to the great advantage of 
grazing cows on commons. For four or 
five years he had let a grass farm to a 
committee of labourers. It was grazed as 
a common, and let out in shares. He 
could only say that he hoped that by the 
present Amendment, or in some other 
way, something would be done to en- 
courage’ cow-commons in the villages, 
because it was undoubtedly a much more 
useful thing to let grass-land to a man 


Lord Wantage 
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with a cow, and with a wife and family 
to look after that cow, than to let arable 
land. He had had some experience of 
the “ three acres and a cow” system by 
letting out a large number of small fields. 
Where they had not got small fields it 
was difficult to give the labourer a start, 
because he could not find sufficient money 
to stock a large field. When they had 
not got small fields at hand they must 
sub-divide in the costly and inconvenient 
way mentioned by the noble Lord, or else 
they must have a common in which the 
labourers could take shares. As he was 
convinced of the advantage of the system 
proposed to the agricultural labourer, he 
hoped some practical good would come 
of the Amendment. 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
he admitted that the noble Lord who had 
moved the Amendment was an admirable 
authority on allotments, and he did not 


think anybody in the country had done 
more to promote them. He would not 


dispute with the noble Lord, who was a 
higher authority than he was, as to the 
advantages of open pasture, for no doubt 
the system was an extremely good one ; 


but the question was not whether it was 
better than enclosed fields, but whether 
a special prolibition was to be inserted 
in the Bill. Such a proposal as this 
seemed very unnecessary, because in a 
parish where there was sufficient open 
pasture to meet the wants of the 
labourers it might be reasonably ex- 
pected that no other demand would arise. 
The noble Lord had pointed out that 
there was great expense attending the 
enclosing of small pastures, and that the 
labourers should have all the advantages 
flowing from open pastures. If this were 
the general opinion in the country, pro- 
bably no other system than that of open 
pasture would be tried ; but he did not 
think it expedient to insert a prohibition 
in the Bill. Some persons might not 
share the views of the noble Lord, and 
he thought it should be left to the village 
to say what system it preferred. It 
would be contrary to the general principle 
of the Bill to adopt this proposal. The 
open pasture system might be a good one, 
but it was not desirable to take it under 
the special protection of the Act. It 
seemed to him that the Amendment was 
unnecessary and might give rise to dis- 
content in some localities. 
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*TuHe Eart or WINCHILSEA said, 
he understood the noble Lord to fear 
that the prohibition of the Bill 
would make it necessary that the 
Parish Council should enclose all 
these separate three acres for the benefit 
of those who took them. He took it 
there was nothing in the Bill to prevent 
a common tenancy, even in enclosed land, 
to prevent a Parish Council letting a 
large field to several labourers. The 
question raised by the noble Lord went 
far beyond the question of open pastures. 

Tre Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that in villages he was acquainted with 
separate holdings were not fenced off. 
He did not imagine that there would be 
any difficulty in bringing together a num- 
ber of small holdings for the purpose of 
common grazing if the holders desired it. 


Amendment negatived. 
Lorp DE RAMSEY said, he wished 


to move an Amendment to which he 
attached a great deal of importance. 
Everyone who had had anything to do 
with allotments looked on the question of 
their sub-division as one of great import- 
ance. He hardly knew whether the land 
dealt with in the Bill was to be called 
allotments or small holdings. Three 
hours ago he had appealed to Her 
Majesty’s Government to give some 
definition as to what an allotment or small 
holding was under the Bill. The Earl 
of Winchilsea had done the same, and 
. they were still waiting for an answer. 
With regard to this sub-letting, it was 
unnecessary for him to enlarge upon it. 
If the sub-letting or sub-division of small 
holdings and allotments were allowed, it 
would virtually institute the middleman, 
would abolish the large amount of good 
that would arise from the division of 
land amongst the many, and was alto- 
gether contrary to the principle upon 
which Parliament acted when the Allot- 
ments Act of 1887 was passed. This 
Amendment was moved in another place, 
and the answer given was the very 
extraordinary one that the existing 
machinery was sufficient. He had, how- 
ever, been advised that the existing 
machinery was nothing like sufficient. 
Even if Her Majesty’s Government 
thought that it was sufficient, he hoped 
that they would see that the matter was 
so important that some additional safe- 
guard might be introduced. 
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Amendment moved, 

In page 11, line 37, after (“landlord”) to 
insert as new sub-section : ( “ (d.) Shall not per- 
mit sub-letting or sub-division”).—( The Lord De 
Ramsey.) 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY aid, 
that the Amendment was entirely un- 
necessary, because one of the sections of 
the Allotments Act precisely provided 
that allotments should not be sub-let, 
and that law would apply to the allot- 
ments under this Bill. 

Lorp DE RAMSEY : 
tion ? 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : Sub- 
section (3) of Section (7) of the Allot- 
ments Act of 1887. It is there ex- 
pressly provided that no allotment shall 
be sub-let. 

*Lorp ASHBOURNE said, he was 
not sure that the word “sub-let” was 
sufficient to grasp the evils referred to by 
his noble Friend. It was true that Sub- 
section (3) of Seetion (7) of the Allot- 
ments Act said there should be no sub- 
letting, but there was nothing said about 
sub-division ; and it might be possibly 
competent fora man to allow the sub- 
division of his holding, say among his 
friends and relations, without sub-letting. 
It would be safer and wiser to put in 
express words to prevent the possibility 
of any sub-letting or sub-division under 
the Bill. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that if the labourer’s friends and relatives 
came to help him to cultivate the land, what 
did it signify ? If he chose to make a 
private arrangement of that kind it would 
burt no one, and there would be only one 
holder and one person responsible for the 
rent. 

*Tue Eart or SELBORNE asked if 
the Government had considered what 
would happen in the case of a person 
dying intestate or leaving his estate 
divisible amongst several children? If 
an allotment were so sub-divided, it would 
not be sub-letting but sub-division. 

THe Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
there would be no greater difficulty in 
such a case than there would at present 
in the case of an allotment under a land- 
lord. In the event of death the allot- 
ment went to those entitled to succeed, 
and he had never heard that practical 
difficulty was caused. The executors 
carried the allotment on in the first place, 


Which sec- 
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and then, if there was « tenant, he carried 
it on. 

Tue Eart or SELBORNE said, that 
if the letting was in writing, he had no 
doubt the terms would be carefully con- 
sidered by the lawyers, who would ex- 
clude the possibility of sub-division as 
well as sub-letting. They might do it 
by saying—* There shall be no parting 
with possession.” But with regard to 
the ordinary case of letting by parole 
and without written agreement, he (Lord 
Selborne) supposed the landlord’s remedy 
would be this : that he would look to the 
executors as his tenants. In the case of 
these small tenants there might be no 
executors or administrators. “Ihe family 
would divide among themselves according 
to the shares to which they might be 
entitled by law. 


On Question? their Lordships di- 
vided :—Contents 126 ; Not-Contents 42. 

Tue Eart or JERSEY said, he 
wished to move to omit Sub-section 6, 
which provided that— 

“On the determination of 


any tenancy 


created by compulsory hiring, the landlord 
shall not be required to pay compensation for 


mprovements, 
in order to insert as a new sub-section— 
“On the determination of any tenancy 
created by compulsory hiring, a single arbi- 
trator, who shall be appointed in accordance 
with the provisions of Section 3 of the Allot- 
ments Act, 1887, shall have power to determine 
as to the amount due by the;landlord for com- 
pensation for improvements, or by the Parish 
Council for depreciation.” 
In some cases where the law was im- 
proved the Parish Council might desire 
to renew the lease, and there might be 
cases where for some good reason or 
other the ,Parish Council would,‘before 
the end of the tenancy, determine upon 
giving up the lease, and the land might 
be run out during the last two or three 
years. It would be hard for the landlord 
to have it thrown back on his hands 
without compensation for deterioration. 


Amendment agreed to. 


THe Marquess or SALISBURY 
said, he would move to leave out Sub- 
section (7), which was as follows :— 

“(7.) The Order for compulsory hiring may 
apply, with the prescribed adaptations, such of 
the provisions of the Lands Clauses Acts (in- 
cluding those relating to the acquisition of land 
otherwise than by agreement) as appear to the 
Local Government Board sufficient for carrying 


The Earl of Kimberley 
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into effect the Order, and for the protection of 
the persons interested in the land and of the 
Parish Council.” 

The question was not one of large prin- 
ciple, but of how far they ought to pro- 
vide for compensation to injured interests 
by enactment, and how far they might 
leave everything to the Local Government 
Board. This sub-section was on a parallel 
with the Act of Parliament which enabled 
Henry VIII. to make his proclamations 
law. It would give the Local Govern- 
ment Board the power of determining 
whether the provisions that the Legisla- 
ture had enacted in the Lands Clauses 
Acts should he applied to the tenants or 
not. It appeared to him that the Lands 
Clauses Acts should apply. If there 
were any clauses in them which should 
not apply those should be cut out, but 
the thing should not be done in a hugger- 
mugger fashion by leaving the Local 
Government Board to act. 


Amendment moved, to leave out Sub- 
section (7).—( The Marquess of Salis- 
bury.) 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) said, the noble Marquess 
seemed to forget that the Order must now 
be a Provisional Order, and that the 
matter would have to be settled by 
Parliament. It would be Parliament that 
would be applying the provisions of the 
Lands Clauses Act. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY 
said, he did not think it necessary to 
divide on the Amendment. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
the contention of the Government was 
that whoever the authority was the clause 
was necessary. 


Amendment negatived. 


Tue Eart or DENBIGH moved— 


In Sub-section 9, to leave out from 
(“ nothing”) to the word (“ minerals ”), and to 
insert instead (“ No hiring of land compulsorily 
under this Act shall be deemed to india any 
minerals under such land, or any rights with 
respect thereto”’). 

He proposed the Amendment in order 
that the rights as to minerals might be 
safeguarded more completely. The words 
proposed to be substituted for the words 
proposed to be left out were originally 
proposed as a part of an Amendment, 
which in other respects was accepted in 
the House of Commons. They were 
added on the Report stage principally 
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with a view to meet a difficulty, but he 
had the opinion of a very eminent 
authority at the Chancery Bar to the 
effect that they did not meet the difficulty, 
and he was advised that the best way to 
meet the case was by the adoption of the 
Amendment he now proposed. By 
English law “land” included as well as 
the surface minerals under it. An 
impression was abroad that unless some 
saving clause of this sort was inserted 
the right to hire the land would, by 
implication, confer the right to hire and 
work the minerals also. He had been 
advised that such words he proposed to 
insert were necessary so as to make the 
distinction clear; otherwise serious 
difficulty might arise hereafter, which 
would seriously injure the development 
of minerals. In the event of mines 
extending underland taken by compulsory 
hire by a Parish Council, the occupier of 
the land would, in default of any special 
clause denying him the right of support, 
be able to obtain an injunction stopping 
the mining in the case of subsidence or 
injury done to the tillage of the land. 


Local Government 


Amendment moved, 

In page 12, lines 14 and 15, to leave out 
from the word (“nothing”) to the word 
(“ minerals "), and insert (“ No hiring of land 
compulsorily under this Act shall be deemed to 
include any minerals under such land, or any 
rights with respect thereto”).—(The Earl of 
Denbigh.) 

Tue, LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) said, he had great respect 
forall members of the Chancery Bar, and, 
therefore, for the unknown authority 
who advised the noble Earl opposite ; 
but he could not agree with that 
authority’s opinion. It seemed to him 
the case was dealt with by Sub-sec- 
tion 9— 

“Nothing in this section shall authorise the 
compulsory hiring of any mines or minerals ; 
or the hiring of any land which is already 
owned or occupied as a small holding within 
the meaning of the Small Holdings Act, 1892.” 


He could not imagine that when the 
Parish Councils hired land for allotments 
they would desire to hire the minerals 
under the land, and he considered that 
under the clause as it stood the minerals 
were excluded. No doubt “ land ” would 
include minerals, but that was safeguarded 
in the 9th sub-section. 


Tue Eart or DENBIGH asked if 
elay would be included in Sub-section 9 ? 
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Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) said, that all that was 
commonly covered by the words “ mines 
and minerals ” would be included. 

*THe Eart or ONSLOW said, that 
it was most essential that brick earth 
should be included ; therefore, he thought 
words ought to be inserted so as to cover 
surface minerals. In certain districts, in 
close proximity to towns and large 
villages, and especially in the neighbour- 
hood of Windsor, there were very large 
areas of brick earth, and the land with 
such earth was also most suitable for 
allotments. It would be extremely 
unfair to owners of the land that they 
should be compelled to let the land at 
the price of agricultural land if the hiring 
was to prevent working the brick earth. 
It would prevent the owners extending 
their brick fields from time to time in a 
neighbourhood, which might be growing 
rapidly. He therefore moved to insert 
the words “ or surface minerals” in the 
Amendment, so as to make the matter 
perfectly clear. 


Amendment moved to the proposed 
Amendment, after the word (“minerals ”’) 
to insert the words (“or surface minerals”), 
—( The Earl of Onslow.) 


THe Margquess or SALISBURY 
said, he desired to say a word in favour 
of surface minerals or rather of gravel. 
As he understood the clause, the allot- 
ment holder might remove the gravel at 
half-a-crown a yard and make himself a 
nice little nest-egg, and leave the land 
worthless to the owner. 


A noble Lorp : Does the 9th sub- 
section include china clay ? 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERsCHELL) : I should say yes, certainly, 


Lorpv HALSBURY said, he did not 
differ from the noble and learned Lord. 
The word “land” went down to the 
centre of the earth in some countries; but 
he was bound to admit that, having 
regard to the purpose for which allot- 
ments were held, it would be idle to 
suppose that it was the intention of the 
Act to include minerals of any sort or 
kind. At the same time, he thought it 
would be desirable to introduce some 
words to remove any doubt. The noble 
and learned Lord would remember that 
the question of what did or did not con- 
stitute “‘ mines or minerals” had been the 
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subject of long debate in that House. 
He was also bound to remind the noble 
and learned Lord that their Lordships’ 
opinions on the question had not been 
harmonious. He rather thought his 
noble Friend was in the minority on that 
occasion. However that might be, there 
was one thing that they were obviously 
all agreed upon ; and that was, that it was 
never intended to include mines and 
minerals in an allotment for the purpose 
of giving them to the allottee. Nodoubt 
it would be well to amend the clause, 
but he doubted very much whether the 
words suggested were the best that 
could be inserted, and he suggested that 
the matter might be dealt with on the 
Report stage. 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) said, the law on the sub- 
ject of mines and minerals had been put 
by a later decision of the House than that 
to which the noble and learned Lord 
opposite had referred, and he (the Lord 
Chancellor) had been in the majority on 
that occasion, and had occupied a clearly 
satisfactory and intelligible position. 

Lorp HALSBURY doubted whether 
the House had authority to cut down a 
previous decision of its own. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) said, the noble and learned 
Lord would find that in the case to which 
he originally alluded it was difficult to 
say whether anything, and if so what, 
was decided. 

Tue Eart or SELBORNE said, he 
did not entertain the least doubt that the 
effect of the words in the Bill as they 
stood would be exactly the same as the 
effect of the words moved by the noble 
Earl opposite (Lord Denbigh). 

Tue Eart or DENBIGH said, he 
had never said anything about the Parish 
Council having the power to hire the 
minerals. The fact was, however, that 
while the clause as it stood in the Bill 
excluded minerals as such in giving the 
Council power to hire land compulsorily, 
if no mention was made of minerals the 
impression would be that mining rights 
would be affected. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) said, that the Bill, though 
it gave the Parish Councils power to 
hire land compulsorily, did not give them 
power to hire mines and minerals. 

Tne Eart or DUNRAVEN said, 
that a Parish Council might hire land 


Lord Halsbury 
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that might become necessary for the 
proper working of minerals, and as a 
result the owners might have to pay 
way-leaves. 

Tue Eart or DENBIGH said, that 
great importauce was attached to this 


matter in the mining districts. He 
should be sorry to enter upon a legal 
dispute with the noble and learned Lord 
opposite (the Lord Chancellor), as he was 
sure he should get the worst of it, whe- 
ther he was-right or wrong. But he 
hoped the Lord Chancellor would agree 
to the insertion of the suggested words, 
if he had no particular objection to them, 
because, while they would not hamper 
the Bill, they would remove the existing 
apprehension that a tenant of a small 
holding might be able to obtain an in- 
junction to restrain the working of 
minerals under his land if mines in the 
neighbourhood were extended under that 
land, and there should happen to be a sub- 
sidence and damage done toa pig-stye. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lerd 
HERSCHELL) said, that as regarded the 
Amendment, the last Division had shown 
them that even where there was no ques- 
tion of principle involved, and the Go- 
vernment had right on their. side, there 
was a large majority against them. Time 
was now very valuable, and the Govern- 
ment would not divide against the pre- 
sent proposal. They would let anything 
be put in. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 


Tue Eart or SELBORNE said, he 
thought the use of the word “surface” 
was a mistake. What was the use of 
the land if the occupier was not allowed 
to use the surface ? 

Tue Ear or DUNRAVEN said, he 
would propose to add to the Amendment— 
“or any land necessary for the working of such 
minerals or surface minerals.” 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HeEkscHELL) said, that if that proposal 
were accepted, although surface land 
would be hired, it would not include land 
necessary for working surface minerals. 
If they did not hire the land it would not 
be hired; but if they did hire it they 
were not to have it, and yet to pay for it. 
He did not see how the proposal would 
work. 

THe Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
they appeared about to put words in 
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which nobody understood, and which 
somebody—like the noble and learned 
Ear! (Lord Selborne)—thought most un- 
desirable. He thought they ought to 
pause before they inserted words of this 
consequence, which some noble Lords con- 
sidered undesirable. For himself, he could 
give no opinion upon the matter. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
Ido not think Lord Selborne said any- 
thing about this. 

Tue Eart or DUNRAVEN said, the 
noble and learned Earl (Lord Selborne) 
had not dealt with this point. It might 
be impossible to work minerals, because of 
the hiring of adjoining land ; and, there- 
fore, he proposed to add words which 
would enable access to be secured to 
minerals. 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HERSCHELL) said, that what the noble 
Earl wanted was a substantive enact- 
ment to the effect that land of this 
description should not be allowed to be 
compulsorily hired, but that would not 
work in with the provision to which it 
was proposed to tack it, which was a 
definition of what land compulsorily 
hired should include. They could no 
say it should not include surface land 
which had been compulsorily hired. 


A noble Lorp said, there was no such 
thing as “surface minerals.” Would it 
not be better to specify what they meant— 
say “ brick earth” and “ gravel.” Brick 
earth and gravel were not generally 
included in “ minerals.” 


Tue Eart or SELBORNE: Is there 
any Amendment before us ? 

THe CHAIRMAN or COM- 
MITTEES : No; the discussion is some- 
what irregular. 

*Lorp CLIFFORD or CHUDLEIGH 
said, he would move to amend Sub- 
section (9) by providing that land already 
owned or occupied as a small holding 
within the meaning of the Small Holdings 
Act, 1892, “whether acquired under 
that Act or not,” should not be com- 
pulsorily hired. He was not sure that 
this was the best way of meeting the 
point he wished to raise. That point 
was that the Bill as it stood said that— 


“Nothing in this section shall authorise the 
compulsory hiring of any mines or minerals ; or 
the hiring of any land which is already owned 
or occupied .as a small holding within the 
meaning of the Small Holdings Act, 1892.” 
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When they turned to the definition in 
the Act of 1892 they found it stated 
that “small holdings,” for the purpose 
of the Act meant land acquired under 
the powers and for the purpose of 
that Act, and which exceeded one acre 
and did not exceed 50 acres. It seemed 
to be unfair that, while a man who had 
acquired his land under the Small Hold- 
ings Act should be protected, a culti- 
vating owner who had purchased his 
holding should be subject to the provi- 
sions of the Bill with regard to com- 
pulsory hiring. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 12, line 17, after (* 1892”) to insert 
the words (“whether acquired under the Act 
or not.”)—(The Lord Clifford of Chudleigh.) 

THe Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
the noble Lord could scarcely see the 
effect his Amendment would have. It 
would be that no part of auy holding 


which amounted to 50 acres could be 
taken. It was clear that there might be 


many places where it would be impossible 
to get land without touching such hold- 
ings, therefore to exclude them would 
not work. ‘The expression “ small hold- 
ing ” was defined in this way— 


“A holding which exceeds one acre and 
either does not exceed 50 acres or if exceeding 
50 acres is of an annual value of not exceeding 
£50.” 


If, therefore, holdings of 50 acres could 
not be touched they would find themselves 
in great difficulty. 


THe Margquess or SALISBURY 
said, that as the matter now stood, there 
was a privilegium in favour of those who 
got land under the Small Holdings Act, 
and those who did not want to come 
under the present measure would avoid it 
by getting themselves put under that 
Act. 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that very few holdings had been obtained 
under the Small Holdings Act. 


*Lorp CLIFFORD or CHUDLEIGH 
said, the argument of the Government went 
to taking small holdings out of the excep- 
tion altogether. If they protected one 
class why should they not protect the 
other ? The small owner whoacquired land 
under the Act was as much in the way 
as he who happened to have bought his 
holding. The one was no more an ob- 
struction than the other. 
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Tne Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that whether or not it would be right to 
deprive those who had obtained small 
holdings under the Act of what the noble 
Marquess called their privilegium was 
one question. That was a different 
matter from what he understood the 
Amendment proposed, which was to ex- 
tend that privilegium to all occupiers of 
50 acres. That he thought would be in- 
consistent with the purpose of the Bill. 
To extend the privilegium to all holders 
of 50 acres would in some villages make 
it impossible to obtain allotments at all. 


THE Marquess or RIPON said, that 
there were villages in the country where 
there was hardly an allotment of under 
50 acres—or only one or two which were 
of 60 acres or more. The result of 
adopting the Amendment would be to 
make those particular persons who had 
holdings of above 50 acres the only 
persons in the parish who could be 
brought under the operation of the Bill. 
That would create an inequality which 
would be intolerable. 


Amendment negatived. 
Tue Eart or DENBIGH said, he 


desired to move to insert the following 
sub-section :— 

© Provided always that the owner of land pro- 
posed to be hired by a Parish Council under 
this section shall be entitled to require the 
Parish Council to purchase instead of hiring 
the land.” 
He had put the Amendment down with 
the view of giving a certain amount of 
protection to the small occupying owners 
of whom they had heard so much. On 
the Second Reading the noble Marquess 
had stated that this compulsory leasing 
would not hurt landowners, because they 
would be glad to see their land leased 
for 14 years, and he instanced the tenant- 
farmers as being, perhaps, the only per- 
sons who would be injured. But he (the 
Earl of Denbigh) suggested that the 
small occupying owners were a_ class 
entirely apart from the ordinary land- 
owners, and that they were the class 
who must be most seriously injured by 
the passing of the Bill. He had put 
down the Amendment to give them the 
option of demanding that they should be 
bought out. He believed that it had 
been the policy of the Liberal Party— 
they had claimed it as their policy ex- 
clusively, but that he denied—to increase 
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the number of holders of land. It had 
always been the ery on Liberal platforms 
that the land of the country was held in 
too few hands, and that the desire of the 
present Government was to see it more 
largely distributed. But he must say 
that the policy the Government appeared 
to be pursuing of taking away land was 
a curious way of encouraging people to 
invest their money in it. He suggested 
his Amendment with the view of remov- 
ing hardships. He did not suppose that 
in some cases it would be availed of, but 
in other cases it would be. Many small 
proprietors finding themselves deprived 
of a considerable part of their holdings 
would prefer to part with the whole, so 
that they could clear out altogether. 


Amendment moved, 


At end of clause to insert the following sub- 
section : — (11.) “ Provided always that the 
owner of land proposed to be hired by a Parish 
Council under this section shall be entitled to 
require the Parish Council to purchase in- 
stead of hiring the land.” — (Zhe Earl of 
Denbigh.) 


THe LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
he would submit that it was hardly in 
order to tack on to a clause for compul- 
sory hiring by a public body a proviso 
enabling the owner to compel that body 
to purchase. 

Tue Eart or DENBIGH said, he did 
not care where the Amendment came in, 
so long as it came in somewhere. 

THe Marguess or SALISBURY 
said, he had thought of moving an 
Amendment to provide for the payment 
of purchase money in instalments spread 
over a long series of years, but he had 
not found the unanimity he expected in 
support of that proposal. He disliked 
the clause as it stood, but he quite ad- 
mitted that the Amendment made a con- 
siderable draft on the patience of noble 
Lords opposite. 


Amendment negatived. 


On Question, “That the Clause, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill” ? 


THe Duke or DEVONSHIRE: 
Before we finally part with this elause, 
I should like to be allowed briefly to 
appeal, as earnestly as I can, to Her 
Majesty’s Government to consider whe- 
ther it is not possible to accept the 
clause substantially in the form in which 
it has passed through Committee in this 
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House. I am quite aware that in con- 
sequence of the hurried way in which 
it has been dealt with some farther 
Amendments may be absolutely neces- 
sary in order to fit it into the scheme of 
the Bill; but whatI desire to ask is, 
would it not he in the general interest, 
and especially in the interest of the 
acquisition of allotments by labourers, 
to pass the clause substantially as 


it now stands? JI think Parlia- 
ment—not this House alone, but 
the other also—has been placed in 


an unfortunate position by the necessi- 
ties, 1 will not say the electioneering 
necessities, because I do not wish to say 
anything aggressive on this occasion, 
but by the political necessities of the 
Government. I do not think the course 
the Government have had to take in en- 
deavouring to engraft upon this Bill, 
which is one for the establishment of 
Parochial and District Councils, a new 
Allotments Bill has been a course caleu- 
lated to promote the increase of allot- 
ments. It is quite evident from the 
discussions in both Houses that there is 
a general desire among all Parties to in- 
crease the number of allotments. Op- 
position is no longer made even to com- 
pulsory powers of acquisition, and even 
compulsory hiring is conceded. Both 
Parties have endeavoured to a certain 
extent to extend the allotment system. 
Her Majesty’s Government desire to 
remove obstacles; the noble Marquess 
opposite has made proposals the object 
of which is to diminish the cost of pro- 
cedure. In my opinion, there is some- 
thing a great deal more essential than 
either of these proposals, and that is 
the method of working these Acts. It 
seems to be absolutely necessary that 
that should be simplified, so that all may 
know clearly and distinctly what are the 
powers and rights of the various persons 
whose interests have to be dealt with. 
After the Bill has been passed—whether 
as introduced into this House, or as 
amended in this House it is impossible 
to say—by those who will have to 
administer it—namely, the members of 
the new Parish Councils, a reference to 
three or four previous Acts which will be 
imperfectly known and understood will 
be necessary. It seems to me that if the 
Government really desired, apart from 
political motives, to do what would be 
best to increase the number of allotments 
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the course they would have taken would 
have been to have created Parish 
Councils, which will be largely represen- 
tative of the agricultural labourers, to 
have transferred to them the power of 
taking the initiative under the existing 
Allotments Acts, and then, after a year or 
two's experience of the new system, they 
would have been able to see in what way 
these popular bodies found their powers 
insufficient, and could have introduced a 
consolidating Act which would have 
embodied in a simple code the powers 
deemed necessary, which would have 
been understood by all parties, and which 
would have greatly facilitated and 
simplified the administration of these 
Acts. I do not pretend to know precisely 
the effect of all the Amendments which 
have been introduced to-night ; but I be- 
lieve that, substantially, as these two 
clauses leave this stage, that is practi- 
cally what has been done. The initiative 
in setting in motion the existing powers 
for the compulsory acquisition of allot- 
ments has been placed in the hands of 
the Parish Councils. The remainder of 
the principle remains very much in the 
condition in which it was before. We 
have added also certain powers, under 
which land may not only be compul- 
sorily bought but also compulsorily hired. 
It seems to me that in doing that the 
Government have already accomplished 
a great deal; and I think it would be 
most unfortunate if, in consequence of 
any pressure that may be put upon them 
by their supporters in another place or in 
the country, they sacrifice the great 
advantage which has already been gained 
for the sake of amending the Allotments 
Acts in a manner which cannot be com- 
plete and final—if they were to sacrifice 
the advantages which would be gained 
by a year or two’s administration of ex- 
isting Acts by the new body about to be 
set up. I believe no authority on this 
subject is greater than that of Mr. Jesse 
Collings, and certainly there is no one in 
the House of Commons who for a long 
series of years has taken a greater 
interest in it. He has expressed the 
opinion that this Bill will be a gigantic 
disappointment to the agricultural 


labourers ; that it will lead to the acquisi- 
tion of allotments in a comparatively 
small number of cases ; and that where it 
does enable the exercise of compulsory 
powers it will be at very considerable 
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cost. It seems to me it would be a great 
deal better that we should endeavour to 
gain a little more experience of the 
working of these Acts under the new 
authority before we attempt to do what 
we are practically incapable of doing 
under present circumstances—of drawing 
up a complete, clear and distinct code of 
laws which is to regulate these trans- 
actions in future. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HerscueE tt): I confess I do not quite 
understand the object of the appeal of the 
noble Duke or on what basis he makes it. 
His ‘appeal amounts to this—You, the 
Government, have introduced a Bill with 
certain provisions. Those provisions, as 
amended with your agreement, have 
obtained the assent of a majority of the 
other House, and because this House, 
disagreeing with the Government and 
with the House below, has made certain 
Amendments, the noble Duke appeals 


to us immediately to put aside our 
opinions and those of the House 
of Commons and accept, as though 


by doing so we achieved some triumph, 
Amendments all of them carried against 


our opinions and arguments. On 
what does the noble Duke base his 


appeal ? What has been the concession 
which, with all respect to the noble 
Duke, has given him any right to make 
this appeal? We have used on certain 
points strong and, as we think, con- 
clusive arguments; yet the noble Duke 
has always voted in the opposite Lobby. 
The arguments, although they have had 
no effect on the noble Duke, have had an 
‘effect on many noble Lords who were 
not our ordinary followers. On many of 
the matters which have divided us to- 
night we have carried with us many who 
thought the House of Commons and we 
were right, and yet he appeals to us to 
forego the conclusions at which we have 
arrived, because we have been defeated 
by greater numbers in this House. What 
does the noble Duke suggest is to be 
gained by it? Why should we yield to 
his appeal? Why should we say the 
other House is not to have the right to 
consider these questions and adhere, if it 
thinks fit, to the decision at which it 
arrived, especially when we believe those 
decisions to be much more advantageous ? 
The noble Duke says the Bill has been 
so altered that it will work’ more 
easily. Wedo not think so, and, at all 


The Duke of Devonshire 
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events, we are entitled to hold our 
opinion that, by reason of the changes 
now made, it will work much worse. I 
have already given my reasons for 
thinking that some of those changes will 
involve vast and useless expense. The 
noble Duke has read us a lecture. He 
has pointed out how much better he 
would have drawn the Bill. It is very 
possible; but we cannot be expected 
immediately to accept that and to give up 
our own opinions. And, finally, the noble 
Duke tells us—and that ought to be con- 
clusive—that Mr. Jesse Collings, who 
has great knowledge on this subject, 
says that the Bill as drawn will be a 
gigantie failure 

Tue Duke or DEVONSHIRE : Dis- 
appointment. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: Well, 
disappointment. Does he suggest that 
it will be less a gigantic disappointment 
after the Amendments which this House 
has made to night 7 

A noble Lorp: Yes. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: A 
noble Lord says “ Yes.” I should like 
to hear his reason for saying that. I 
will tell my noble Friend why the 
opinion of Mr. Jesse Collings does not 
weigh with me on such a point as this. 
It is, because I am satisfied that if we 
had introduced the Bill as altered to- 
night or in any other form, simply 
because it was introduced by Her 
Majesty’s (Government, Mr. Jesse 
Collings would have uttered the very 
same prediction. I have watched a good 
many of Mr. Jesse Collings’s utterances, 
and I say deliberately that that is the 
conclusion at which I have arrived. I 
mean no disrespect to the noble Duke ; 
but really I do not understand what is 
the meaning of the appeal made to us 
except that, because we have been beaten 
by the majority of this House, we are to 
forego our opinions and to say that we 
no longer hold them. 

THe Duke or DEVONSHIRE: I 
did not anticipate that the appeal I 
addressed to Her Majesty’s Government 
would have had such an irritating effect. 
I have no doubt the reason is that I 
failed adequately to explain my meaning, 
and therefore the grounds on which I 
made my appeal I will repeat once more. 
In my view the experience of the Go- 
vernment, not only in this House but in 
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the other House, has proved that it is a 
mistake to attempt to engraft in this Bill 
a new Allotments Bill ; that it would be 
a mistake to sacrifice what has been 
gained in the shape of a large increase 
in the number of allotments. I admit 
that the allotments law will be incomplete, 
but much may be gained by experience 
under the new authorities, and the 
initiative is still left with the agricultural 
labourer to put the compulsory clauses 
into motion. The course which has been 
taken in the House of Commons has been 
to introduce first one and then another 
set of propositions, and to withdraw 
some of those propositions at almost a 
moment’s notice. Notwithstanding the 
great length to which the discussion 
reached in another place, it must be 
admitted that some of these clauses 
received very imperfect and inadequate 
discussion. I say that you are not 
making real progress with the amend- 
ment of the law relating to allotments 
when you attempt to engraft this com- 
plicated and difficult subject on a Bill 
which really has no connection with the 
matter. I say if you attempt to amend | 
the law with respect to the compulsory | 
acquisition of allotments without satisfy- 
ing the popular desire, and if, when you 
can avoid it, you sacrifice the great amount 
of good which it is in your power to 
accomplish by accepting the clauses as 
amended, you will raise an illusory hope 
of incorporating in this Bill a reform of 
those allotments clauses which is abso- 
lutely impossible. 
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Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: I am 
not quite sure that even now I under- 
stand my noble Friend. I could under- 
stand him if he asked us to drop the 
clauses ; but what I do not understand is, 
admitting that we are to have these 
clauses, that he should ask the Govern- 
ment to surrender their opinion as to the 
best form of drafting them, when he 
thinks one way and the Government 
another. 

Tue Duxe or DEVONSHIRE: I 
say that the Government have secured 
the power not only of compulsory pur- 
chase but of compulsory hiring, and I 
suggest to them that they should be 
satisfied with that, without attempting 
to make a complete and thorough reform 
of the allotments clauses. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Tue Marquess or RIPON said, they 
had now arrived at a clause which related 
to a separate subject, that of the finance 
of the Parish Councils. He would sug- 
gest that at this hour (25 minutes after 
11) it would he well to adjourn, so that 
they could commence the fresh subject 
on Monday. 


House resumed, and to be again in 
Committee on Monday next. 


House adjourned at twenty-five minutes 
past Eleven o'clock, to Monday next, 
a quarter past Four o'clock. 


(INDEX. 











